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MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHoR OF “ WATER GIPSIES,” “SCAMP AND I,” ETC. 


“Tf I still hold closely to Him, is He sure to bless?” 


CHAPTER I.—PETER AND POPPY. 


LITTLE room, bare and unfurnished ; 

a dead woman lying on a truckle bed ; 

two boys standing by the tiny window: with 

these slight materials opens the story of a 
brave life. 

“ Peter,” said the younger lad. 

“ What be yer up to now, Poppy?” asked 
the elder. 

This lad had been in the profoundest 
depths of a brown study, and his big black 
eyes seemed scarcely to see the little brother 
whom he addressed. 

“Nothink—only I’m hungry,” answered 
the small boy. 

“Well, well, come an’ see Mother Herring 
and Rosy.” 

He took the little thin hand, and they 
went down-stairs—down, from the top stairs 
to the middle they went, from the middle to 
the lower, and so out into the street. The 
little one’s feet clattered in shoes much too 
big for him, but the elder walked with proud, 
erect steps, It was a winter’s night, and 
there was snow on the ground ; such snow as 
shows itself in London, not the white daz- 

snow of the country, but dirty masses 
of piled-up heaps—brown, nearly black— 
ag Streets were muddy enough, from the 
I 








effects of these same dark heaps, to wet 
Poppy’s thin shoes through and through, long 
before they'reached their destination. 

Overhead the stars shone, and Peter look- 
ing up remarked sententiously “ that it wor 
going to freeze.” 

The smaller boy made no answer to this ; 
he trudged along silently ; but as his slip- 
shod feet grew wetter and wetter, he first of 
all lagged slightly behind, then gave way to 
one short, quick sob, On hearing this sound 
Peter first stood still, then saying, “ Oh, is 
that it?” lifted him with ease into his arms, 
and began to run in the direction of Mother 
Herring’s. Then the little one changed his 
sob into a laugh. 

“ Wot ‘ull yer ’ave ter eat, Poppy?” asked 
Peter, as they drew up at the well-known 
door. 

“ Pertaters and sausage,” whispered Poppy 
very low in his ear. 

Peter whistled, and still carrying the small 
boy in his arms, entered the shop which they 
had now reached. 

It was a small shop, not unlike, in some 
respects, the very lowest style of French 
café, At one side there was a counter, at 
which a woman in a high mob-cap presided. 
Along the counter were laid oyt, ready for 
immediate use, little plates filled, some. with 
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potatoes and sausages, others with tripe and 
onions, others again held tiny mugs filled 
with by no means unsavoury soup. But the 
largest half of the room was scattered: quite 
ankle deep with saw-dust, and resting in the 
saw-dust were little tables, very black and not 
too clean. At these tables, men, women, 
and even little children sat, and drank strong 
coffee and chocolate, and ate what the tiny 
plates contained. The men smoked and 
talked loudly, but there were no spirituous 
drinks allowed in the funny little shop. 

“ Please, Mother Herring,” said Peter, ad- 
vancing to the counter, and still holding 
Poppy in his arms 

“‘Ah! Pete and Poppy,” replied Mother 
Herring, just glancing at them out of her 
twinkling brown eyes. ‘“‘ What ’ull yer have, 
boys? See there’s a little table just vacant. 
Run to it, Poppy. You can warm yer wet 
toes in the saw-dust. Now, Pete, lad. Ah, 
taters and sausage, so I thought. ’Ere’s two 
plates, piping as yer please!” She pushed 
them towards him, then turned to attend to 
another customer. 

Peter, however, still holding the plates in 
his hands, waited until her attention was dis- 
engaged. The moment she had served her 
last customer he said in a solemn voice— 

“ Peg’s dead.” 

“Dead? ah, poor thing!” 

“Yes,” continued Peter, “and Poppy, he 
never saw nobody die before, and he have 
been a-crying ever so; and please, Mother 
Herring, may he see Rosy to-night.” 

“See Rosy!” ejaculated Mother Herring. 
** Peg’s dead, yer say, and the little un were 
frighted. Well, lads, you two stay ahint the 
door till after ten, the place’ull be cleared by 
ten, and then——” she winked profoundly, 
added two mugs of hot coffee to the sausages 
and potatoes, and turned away. 





CHAPTER II.—THE CHICKEN IN ITS NEST. 


THE little parlour into which Mother Her- 
ring ushered Peter and Poppy after all her 
other customers had departed, was even more 
grotesque in appearance than the shop out- 
side. It was a tiny room, scarcely bigger 
than the cabin of a ship, but small as it was, 
it was required to do duty as not only general 
sitting-room and kitchen, but also as bed- 
room ; for all Mother Herring possessed, of 
the house in which she lived, was the shop 
and this scrap ofan apartment, which, indeed, 
in former days had belonged to the shop it- 
self, and had only now been boarded off for 
Mother Herring’s special benefit. She was 
a woman, however, of unlimited resources, 





and she had made the most of the tiny space 
afforded her. 

Into one side of the wall had been let in a 
compact modern range, where the comfort. 
able messes, which lured so many customers 
away from the gin-palace over the way, were 
made, This range had an open grate, in 
which, as the boys entered, glowed a bright- 
red fire, Opposite the range was a little cur- 
tained recess, which contained a bed for 
Mother Herring and Rosy. This recess was 
large enough not only to hold a bed, but also 
some pegs on which to hang dresses, and 
other articles of wearing apparel. 

Over the range was a little clock of French 
make. Over this again was a shelf contain- 
ing books, At one side of the range was a 
deal table barely large enough to seat two, 
and at each end of this table stood a tiny 
three-legged stool. Every other available 
scrap of the room was filled with cooking 
materials, As the boys and Mother Herring 
entered this tiny kitchen they were greeted 
by a great rush of heat, and a strong smell 
of stale cooking. Both the heat and the 
smell would have been too much for more 
sensitively nurtured natures. But Peter and 
Poppy were both far too cold and too hungry 
to be fastidious. Poppy, indeed, ran at once 
to the open fire-place, and, throwing himself 
down on the floor, stretched out his half-frozen 
toes to the heat. But Peter, disregarding the 
fire, held out his hand to a little girl who 
came forward to greet them. The little girl 
clasped his outstretched hand, looked silently 
into his face, then, without uttering a word, 
returned to her interrupted employment. 
This employment consisted of washing up 
and placing in a large basket, preparatory 
to removing them into the shop, the many 
yellow bowls and basins which had served 
the need of Mother Herring’s customers. 

“When you’ve quite finished over there, 
Rosy,” said Mother Herring, “‘ we'll sit down 
nice and comfortable, and have a good talk 
all round.” 

“Yes, mother,” replied Rosy gravely. She 
said this with her back to the company, and 
her small brown hands dexterously using a 
long kitchen roller. Peter stood by her side 
and watched her. Mother Herring moved 
about, stirred the fire, and finally, drawing 
the three-legged stools forward, seated her- 
self on one. The other was left vacant-for 
Rosy, who presently, drawing down he: 
sleeves, came and placed herself on it, 
Peter then lay down on the floor by Poppy's 
side. In this position—the position of the 
floor—the boys, had they been so inclined, 
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might have had a good opportunity of watch- 
ing Mother Herring and Rosy, and being 
amused at the extraordinary likeness between 
them. Mother Herring was Rosy grown 
middle-aged,—Rosy was Mother Herring 
grown very young. Exactly the same dark, 
twinkling eyes, exactly the same round, 
brown faces ; the same white teeth when they 
laughed ; the same shaped brows ; the same 
good-nature shining everywhere—no dif- 
ference at all, excent that one was eight and 
the other thirty, an.j, in consequence, one a 
little bigger than the other. When Rosy 
seated herself on the small three-legged stool 
she laid her head on her mother’s shoulder, 
and her mother threw one arm round her. 
In this manner they looked down at the 
boys, and the boys looked up at them. 

“ Now, Peter,” said Mother Herring, “you 
said you wanted to speak to Rosy, and Rosy 
is here. Tell us what you want, lads, for 
Rosy is a bit tired, ain’t you, little un?” 

“ No, mother, not so werry,” replied Rosy. 
“ Wot is it, Pete and Poppy ?” 

“Please, Rosy,” ‘said Poppy, suddenly 
scrambling to his legs and coming upto Rosy’s 
side—“ please, Rosy, you allers said as we 
wor to tell yer if we wanted a change ; well, 
we wants one now. Peg’s dead, Rosy.” 

“ Dear, dear!” replied Rosy; “Peg dead, 
is she? dear, dear! What did she die on, 
Poppy ?” 

“’Flammation,” said Poppy. “ Worn’t that 
it, Peter?” 

Peter nodded. 

“ Peg got wet through,” he said, ‘and she 
had a cold, and it turned ter ’flammation— 
so the doctors said.” 

“She wor no relation, wor she, boys?” 
asked Mother Herring. 

“No, Mother Herring,” replied Peter. 
“We jest met ’er one night nigh a year agone 
now. Poppy wor crying wid the bitter cold 
—it wor much sich a night as to-night, 
Mother Herring—and Peg wor standing on 
Lunnon Bridge, and she heerd Poppy cry, 
and she come h’up and spoke real kind ; and 
she tuk us home to ’er room, and h’ever 
since we ’as slep’ there; and she give us 
shelter, h’all fur nothink ; and we found h’our 
own grub,” 

“She wor real good,” said Poppy, rubbing 

the tears from his eyes. 
_ “Yes,” said Peter. ‘She wor never cross 
cept when she drank, and then we used to 
hide under the bed. Poor Poppy ’ud have 
been dead long ago but fur Peg.” 

“ And now you're adrift, you poor lads?” 
said Mother Herring. 








“That’s about it, Mother Herring. We 
may stay there as long as Peg is there; but 
they’ll bury Peg ter-morrer, and then we must 
go h’out.” 

“Yes,” said Mother Herring gravely ; 
“ they'll bury Peg to-morrow, and you must 
go h’out. I see it; why, ’tis plain asa pike- 
staff. The dead must be buried, and them 
as can’t pay fur shelter must lie in the street. 
It don’t take strong sight ter read that bit o’ 
writing—do it, Rosy?” 

“ No, mother,” answered Rosy. 

“ And wot’s to be done wid ’em ?—the two 
poor fatherless and motherless lads—that’s 
the question,” continued Mother Herring. 
She pressed her hand to her dimpled cheek 
as she spoke. Her face became anxious and 
a little perplexed. 

Peter and Poppy, standing in front of her 
—for Peter had now too risen to his feet— 
regarded her with earnest and undisguised 
interest ; and Rosy gazed at all three. 

On Rosy’s face there was neither anxiety 
nor disquietude. After a time, from her 
shelter under her mother’s arms, she said 
softly— 

“ H’any ways, they’re no worser off than 
the sparrers,” 

“True enough, deary,” replied Mother 
Herring. ‘That’s the comfort of a bit of 
scriptur’ ; it seems to fit so to wot we wants. 
Yes, yes; the lads is safe enough; shame on 
me to doubt it. Why, the tex’as you ’minds 
me of, deary, speaks on the hairs of our heads : 
let alone the bits of livin’ birds.. And wot’s 
either hairs or birds, to the lads. wid the 
tender hearts, and the souls as ‘ull never die. 
Yes, yes, the lads is safe enough in that 
sense ; but wot shall you and me do for ’em 
now, Rosy?” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Poppy; ‘“ wot 
‘ull you do now? We don’t know nothink 
*bout sparrers and hairs, but we does ‘bout 
that.” ; 

“Ter-morrer ‘ull be Sunday,” continued 
Rosy, ‘and we has a real juicy bit o’ pork 
fur our dinner ; can’t Peter and Poppy come 
and have it wid us, mother, and then we can 
talk it out?” 

“ Right,” said Mother Herring heartily, 
Come an’ welcome, lads, One’s the hour, 
ain’t it, Rosy?” 

Rosy nodded ; Poppy’s eyes danced; 
Peter again held out his hand. And without 
any other comment or word of thanks being 
spoken, the boys went back to the only 
shelter they knew—the shelter they could 
only claim for one night more. And Mother 
Herring and Rosy were left, like a parent 
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bird and its little chicken, in their own warm 
nest. 


CHAPTER III.—ROSY’S SURPRISE DINNER. 


THE next morning Rosy awoke from her 
warm sleep by her mother’s side in the 
following manner: first she stirred a little 
very gently, then her pretty lips relaxed into 
a smile, the smile grew broader until the dark 
fringed eyes were opened wide, the eyes 
themselves filled with a glad light, and then 
the gay voice—for Rosy’s voice was always 
gay—said audibly— 

“Oh, it is happy Sunday come back 
again !” 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mother Herring, 
“and you and me have no need to get the 
soup, nor yet the little pies ready this morn- 
ing. Ain’t it a good thing as Sunday comes 
once a week to bless us, Rosy, child ?” 

“Yes, mother,” said Rosy, “ God ’ud never 
leave us poor people widout Sunday. Why, 
on Saturday nights I’m fit to drop, and you’re 
fit to drop, and then Sunday comes, and we 
has a nice time and a bit of a walk, and then, 
why, we jest goes on again.” 

“Yes, Rosy, we goes on until we comes to 
the end, and to resting for ever and ever. 
But now jump up, deary, for them two boys 
are coming to us to-day, and we must be in 
apple-pie order for them, poor desolate lads, 
jest to show ‘em what a Sunday rest is 
like.” 

“ And shall we have a surprise dinner for 
‘em, mother, and may I cook it ?” 

“ Well, yes, child, ef you don’t tire yerself.” 

“ Surprises never tire me,” said Rosy. 

Then she got quickly out of bed and poured 
out some cold water and had a bath. It 
was surprising how very thoroughly in this 
room Rosy could perform her ablutions. 

Afterwards she and her mother had break- 
fast ; and then in very earnest did she set to 
work over her surprise dinner. To effect 
this more thoroughly she requested Mother 
Herring to allow her to have the kitchen to 
herself. Accordingly the elder woman did 
some necessary cleaning in the shop, and for 
two hours very busy sounds came from 
Rosy’s active feet and hands. At last, how- 
ever, all preparations were complete, and 
both mother and daughter put on their Sun- 
day best, and sat down side by side to await 
their company. 

“ At ten minutes to one exactly I'll lay the 
cloth fur dinner,” said Rosy. “Won't it be 
a tight fit fur four? But won't it be fun too? 
Please, mother dear, while we are awaiting 
tell me the story of the sparrers over again.” 





Mother Herring never refused anything 
Rosy asked, so she instantly began. 

“ Once there were two little hungry London 
sparrers; poor little things as had been 
hatched over late and worn’t more than half 
fledged. Their mother would not have left 
them, but she wor killed by a cruel boy who 
threw a stone at her, and the weakling little 
things were, so to speak, orphaned afore they 
knew nought of the world. They were rare 
and plucky little birds though, and while 
there wor a worm in the ground, or a bit of 
seed to be found h’anywhere, why, them two 
little things would be the first to get hold of 
it. But at last the frost come and shut up 
the ground hard and firm as iron, and it 
would need a much sharper beak than a 
sparrer’s to get up a worm or h’anything else 
as ’ud nourish ’em. The little things were 
cold too, being, as I said, but half fledged. 
However, they clung close together and 
thought hard. ‘ Let’s try and find a chimley,’ 
said the bigger of the two, ‘ our mother allus 
said as we was to live in a chimley when the 
real cold weather come. Let’s try and find 
one, and so get warm.’ Then the smallest 
bird twittered with pleasure, and they flew 
about, all over the tops of the ugly London 
houses, and into many a chimley did they 
try to force themselves, but out of every one 
they quickly came panting and gasping, for 
the smoke wor like to suffocate the poor 
little things. At last the bigger one said 
again, ‘ Let’s try and find a chimley without 
that nasty white thing a-flying out o’ it. Our 
mother hallus said as we was not to live in a 
chimley with that white thing a-coming from 
the top.’ The small bird twittered again, and 
they flew on and on; but the day wor so 
bitter cold, and the snow fell so often, and 
the air wor so werry nipping, that even in 
that very poor part o’ Lunnon, where the 
little sparrers wor, there wor never a chimley 
for a long long time that they could find that 
had not its tiny curl of smoke coming from 
it. At last, however, when they wor like ter 
drop from fatigue, they seed one, and they 
flew to it, and got well in; down quite low 
they went, for they did not mind the soot, 
and here they perched themselves close to- 
gether, and soon, hungry as they wor, they 
fell fast asleep. Well, Rosy, it might have 
been an hour, or half an hour, or only a few 
minutes, as the little sparrers slept, when 
they wor awoke by something as set them 
both all ina tremble. It wor nothing more 
nor less than a little girl coughing. She 
coughed werry bad, and the sound wor quite 
holler, coming up the chimley. By the side 
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of the little girl sat a woman, and there wor 
nothing to eat for either of ’em. When the 
r little girl coughed, the woman looked 
wery werry sad, for there seemed never a bit 
o' comfort for either of ’era, but jest being 
close together. At last the little girl said in, 
oh, such a weak low voice, ‘ Mother—mother 
dear, what’s that ’ere bit o’ a verse about the 
ers?’ You may be sure at this the two 
poor little lost sparrers pricked up their ears. 
‘The verse, the verse,’ said the mother, ‘ is 
this: “Are not two sparrers sold fur a far- 
thing? and yet your heavenly Father careth 
for them. Are not ye much better than 
they?”’ As the mother said this her tears 
dropped on the poor little girl’s head, and 
the little girl wor about ter say something 
cheery, fur she wor a brave little soul, when 
all on a sudden they both almost started to 
their feet, for there wor 4 loud scuffling in the 
chimley, and whether it wor the verse about 
their two selves or not, two scared little half- 
dead sparrers came toppling out of the 
chimley, almost to the little girl’s feet. ‘Oh, 
mother, mother,’ she said, ‘the little bit o’ 
ctust as 1 couldn’t no way eat this morning, 
let us give it to the little sparrers.’ Then 
the mother crumbed it up, and spread the 
crumbs on the floor, and the little things wor 
too hungry to be shy werry long. Thus they 
wor saved, and somehow—somehow—the 
little girl and her mother plucked up heart, 
remembering how God takes such good care 
on his creatures, and—and ” 
Mother Herring paused. 
“And here they are,” said Rosy: “you 





and me. "Tis jest the most interesting story 
in all the world, mother, for ’tis about our 
werry selves, But now I really must lay the 
cloth fur the dinner. Won't them boys be 
surprised? I reckon as they are two more 
sparrers fur us to feed, mother.” 

“Jest so, deary,” said Mother Herring. 

Atone o'clock, so precisely that suspicious 
people might have accused them of having 
stood listening at the door for their signal to 
enter, Peter and Poppy arrived. All they 
could do for the improvement of their own 
toilet, they had done. They were both 
tolerably clean ; but having no other garments 
to put on they could not dispense with their 
rags. Peter’s face was wonderfully bright 
to-day, and little Poppy’s was certainly ex- | 
pectant. 


The moment Poppy entered the hot kitchen | seldom spoke. 


such a pleasant smell greeted him that he | 
began to sniff, then he said in an irrepressible | 
burst of longing, “Oh! I say, please, Rosy, | 
wot A’ever ‘ave yer fur dinner ?” 


| 
| 





“’Tis.a surprise dinner,” said Rosy 
gravely ; “nobody h’ever knows beforehand 
wot a surprise dinner is ; h’even mother don’t 
know ; but ’tis h’all ready, and we can begin 
at once.” 

“Then let’s,” said Poppy, who was far too 
hungry and too excited tobe polite. During 
the first half of Rosy’s surprise dinner, there 
was no sound but the busy clatter of knives 
and forks, for the roast pork and greens and 
mealy potatoes were far too good to allow 
any room for words. 

The real surprise part, however, was yet to 
come. Opening the oven door with great 
solemnity, Rosy first of all drew out on a 
little dish two large roasted apples ; these 
she placed on two plates, and laid one by 
her mother’s side, and one she put away for 
herself. No matter how wistfully Poppy and 
Peter gazed at those apples, Rosy was 
obdurate, and even Mother Herring began 
to break the nice brown, crisp skin of hers, 
and to sprinkle it with sugar. “Could it 
possibly, when so daintily prepared, be 
meant for him?” so thought fearfully and 
with inexpressible longings Poppy. But no; 
Mother Herring put the nice apple to her 
own lips, looking tranquilly as she did so at 
the expectant boy. This tranquil gaze from 
kind Mother Herring’s face was too much 
for little Poppy, his eyes filled fast with 
tears, and he had to look on the ground to 
prevent any one seeing how very, very dis- 
appointed he felt. 

The fact of his tears and his looking down to 
prevent any one noticing them, also prevented 
his observing what otherwise would have 
quickly changed those tears to smiles, namely 
that Rosy had again gone to the oven, and 
this time had drawn forth a much larger 
dish. On this dish was placed what looked 
wonderfully like two monstrous baked spar- 
rows; in truth these wonderfully made birds, 
composed of flour, and butter and water, and 
filled inside with delicious juicy apples, and 
covered finally with a preparation of sugar, 
were themselves Rosy’s surprise. She placed 
one before each boy, and saying as she did 
so, “These are pretence sparrers for two of 
God’s own sparrers,” sat down to eat up her 
own roast apple. 

Poppy was too eager to taste his pretence 
sparrow to take any immediate notice ot 
Rosy’s words, and Peter was a lad who 
But even surprise dinners 
come to an end, and at last the dinner things 
were washed and put away, and the four, in 
the deepening twilight, drew round the clean 
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The best part of the day was now over for 
Poppy, who began to look sleepy, and to 
nod his head once or twice; but Peter’s 
turn had come. His dark face woke up and 
he looked expectantly from Mother Herring 
to Rosy, and from Rosy to Mother Herring ; 
it was quite evident from the way he gazed 
from one to the other, that he had the highest 
faith in the judgment of each. 

Mother Herring saw the look. She was 
one of those women whose hearts go out to 
all desolate creatures, and she now laid her 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“ Peter, lad,” she said, “’tis jest now nigh 
a year since Rosy and me first knew you and 
Poppy. I remember the cold day, some- 
thing like to-day ; I remember it as well as 
well. You and the little ’un come and stood 
in the door-way, and looked round half bold, 
half fearful, and the little ‘un plucked yer 
sleeve, and then you come h’up to me, and 
axed fur a bun and held out a halfpenny as 
yer did so ; and Rosy, she ’appened to be in 
the shop by h’accident—she run forrard and 
give yer two. That wor the first time, Peter.” 

“Yes, Mother Herring,” answered Peter. 

“ And since then you has come and come, 
you and the little ’un, until it seems to Rosy 
and me that Saturday night would not be 
like Saturday night at all without Pete and 
Poppy.” 


*‘That’s about it, mother,” interrupted 
Rosy. 
* But, all this time, Peter, we does not 


know you really, Rosy nor me. We does 
not know who you are, nor where you come 
from. We does not knowif you hasa father 
nor yetamother. And now you says as Peg 
is dead, and you wants us to give yer advice. 
I feels in the dark, Peter dear, about advising 
yer, unless I knows yer story. Tell me all 
yer can remember ’bout you and the little ’un, 
Peter.” 

“Our story?” replied Peter, in his slow 
voice. ‘“ But we hasn’t no story, Poppy nor 
me.” 

“Oh, Peter!” interrupted Rosy. “Where 
was you born? You was born somewheres 
surely? You had to be born, you know, 
Peter.” 

“Isthat a story ?” answered Peter. “ Yes, 
I can tell that ; my mother used to say where 
I was born. It wor in the House; she wor 
so werry, werry poor that she wor tuk ter the 
House, and I wor born there, and afterwards 
Poppy wor born there. I knows that much.” 

“Teli us all else as you knows, Peter, 
please,” asked Rosy. 

Peter now saw what was meant by his 





story, and his face began to awake more and 
more. 

“ Arter Poppy wor born we left the House, 
and mother tuk us inter a cellar ; it wor werry 
cold in the cellar and mother wor poorer and 
poorer. She wor kind tho’, special to Poppy, 
and when he cried she ‘ud take him in her 
arms and try to comfort him. She never 
tuk me in her arms, though now and then I 
wished as she would. Mother used to go 
out charing. We didn’t often have much 
ter eat until supper time, and then we had 
bread, and now and then a bit o’ broken 
meat, and water, or maybe weak coffee, as 
mother brought home in a jug. Mother 
h’always tuk something herself out 0’ a bottle; 
sometimes it made her sleepy, but more 
times it made her cross. I didn’t know then 
wot it wor like, but now I knows. Peg tuk 
the same—it wor gin; once I tasted a sip 
from mother’s bottle when she wor h’out, but 
it wor like fire, and I never tuk another 
drop in all my life. One day, when I wor 
eight years old and Poppy three, mother wor 
werry cross ; but she had no bottle, fur it wor 
empty; she sat and grumbled and wouldn’t 
kiss even Poppy, nor look at me. She kept 
her face buried in her hands and wouldn't 
look at neither Poppy nor me. At last, when 
Poppy wor laid down and wor sound asleep, 
she clutched hold o’ me and spoke— 

“** Peter,’ said mother, ‘you’re a rare big 
’un now.’ 

“I nodded up at mother, fur I wor rarely 
proud of my size. 

“***Tis a shame as a big boy like you should 
be clinging on to his mother to support him,’ 
she said. ‘Ef 1 wor you, Peter,’ she said, 
‘I’d be shamed ter look at yer mother.’ 

‘It come on me then fur the first time that 
I wor a shameful boy, and I know I gazed 
at mother till I could not see her fur the 
tears. Then I said, when I could speak— 

“ ¢ How'll I live, mother; how’ll I get the 
bit o’ crust ter keep the life in me?’ 

““*Go and beg,’ said mother. ‘Go out 
ter-morrer and beg. I'll give yer two boxes 
o’ matches, and you take ’em out and beg. 
You hold the matches for a purtence, and 
beg hard—that’s how you'll live, Peter, boy.’ 
Then mother went and lay down on the old 
mattress, and I crep in along o’ Poppy, and 
put my arms round Poppy, and tried fur ter 
sleep.” 

Here Peter paused, and looked up at 
Mother Herring and then down at Rosy. 
There was such a change in him, and his 
face had so completely woke up, that he 
seemed like a different boy. It was quite 
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evident that more emotions than one were 
working in his ignorant breast, and these emo- 
tions gave birth to words, which now flowed 


eGo on, Peter,” said Rosy, when his eyes 
rested on her. “Go on, dear Peter.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “I’m a-going on. I 
lay down along o’ little Poppy, and put my 
harms around him. I wor fond o’ Poppy. 
I never much cared fur mother. I lay close 
to Poppy, and thought o’ what mother said. 
Iwor to beg. I knew boys who begged: 
they didn’t beg much, they most times stole, 
and then after a bit they wor tuk up, and 
went ter prison. I didn’t know what prison 
wor like, but I wor frightened o’ the word; 
so I said ter myself that I wouldn’t steal, but 
jest try what begging would do. 

“The next morning I got up, fur I did 
not want ter talk ter mother. I found the 
boxes o’ matches and a little tray and I 
went out. I stayed out all day, and held the 
matches, and looked at folks. The air made 
me hungry, and I wanted some’ut ter eat. 
In the evening I got a penny thrown ter me. 
I wor rare and glad, and ran wid the penny 
to a baker’s, but as I got ter the door I 
thought all on a sudden of little Poppy, and 
I says, No; I won't buy nought till I has 
Poppy ter h’eat up half the loaf. Then I 
runned home. In the house wor mother. 
The bottle wor empty, and there wor no fire 
in the grate. 

“*Where’s Poppy, mother,’ I said. 

“Mother looked up at me, and I seed as 
her eyes wor red, and she spoke very rough- 
like. 

“*Ts it Poppy?’ she said. ‘Come along 
here, Pete, and set down. Pete,’ she said, 
* you'll never see little Poppy no more.’ 

“T didn’t take in what mother meant. I 
looked down at the penny, and up at mother, 
and I says, ‘I wants ter give Poppy the 
half o’ my penny. Where is he, mother?’ 

“When mother seed the penny she went 
white, but her woice wor fiercer nor ever. 

“* You won’t see no Poppy again,’ she 
said. ‘I tell yer as he has gone. I tuk 
him h’out a while back, and left him at the 
corner of a street. The perlice ‘ull find him 
and take him to the House. He'll be a 
sight better off. I can’t support no more 
children, Peter.’ 

“With that mother burst out crying. I 
never heerd any one cry so loud and bitter 
as mother did then. But I got up; I never 
80 much as touched her. I got up and 
went straight out. I did not know what I 
wor doing, but I went straight on. 





walked, it seemed ter me, all night long, and 
I wor neither tired nor hungry. 

“In the morning I wor down by the river. 
I didn’t think o’ nought, but now and then 
I called out loud, ‘ Poppy, Poppy!’ I comed 
up at last to a barrel, and I said ‘ Poppy!’ 
and I bent down to creep in and rest, and 
lying in the barrel wor Poppy fast asleep. 
I sees him now, fast asleep in the barrel, 
and when I woke him he wor rare and 
pleased, but he never could tell me how he 
got there ; then I tuk his little ’and, and we 
spent the penny, and that day I begged 
again. I got threepence, and in the evening 
we two went home. I did not want ter see 
mother, but Poppy cried ter go home. We 
ran a’most, as we got nigh to the cellar. 

“Well, Mother Herring and Rosy, the 
cellar wor locked up fast, and when we 
knocked hard no one answered, and at last 
we come away. We has never seen mother 
since.” 

Here again Peter paused. 

“Two years ago we found Peg. We 
wor both werry ’ard up that time, and Peg 
saw us and tuk us home. She wor werry 
kind, Peg wor, when she did not take too 
much out o’ mother’s bottle. She never 
minded what she did for Poppy and me: 
and many a time has she given a bit of her 
crust to Poppy when he wor werry hungry. 

“She allers said as she wor a werry, werry 
sinful woman ; and then she’d cry ’most as 
bitter as mother did, and say, ‘It minds me 
sum’ut o' the woman as washed the feet o’ 
Jesus, to do h’anything fur you two boys.’ 

“I never knew what she meant, but she 
wor werry good to us. 

“ Well, she’s dead—and that’s h’all.” 

Having finished his story, Peter's face 
relapsed again into its old expression of 
settled gloom. Rosy drew near to Poppy, 
and put her arms round him, and Mrs. 
Herring touched Peter’s sleeve gently. 

“And how has you managed ter live all 
these years, my lad ?” she said presently. 

“In one way and another,” answered 
Peter. ‘We hasn’t lived werry well though, 
Poppy nor me.” 

* And what is it you’d like me to do fur 
yer?” 

“To adwise us,” answered Peter. 

“Yes, yes, my lad; but has you no 
thoughts fur yerself?” 

‘I doesn’t like my present life,” answered 
Peter. “I wants to get on.” 

* How high up, Peter?” asked Rosy. 

“ To be as high as you, Rosy, and Mother 


I ; Herring.” 
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At these words, to his great surprise, 
Mother Herring kissed him, and Rosy clapped 
her hands. 

“There, lad,” said the motherly woman, 
“there’s a kiss which is meant for a bless- 
ing. Rosy nor me is no way high up, Peter, 
lad. No way, I mean, higher up than God 
can place any honest body who trusts in 
Him. And now I'll try ef I can help you ef 
you will promise me two things.” 

“ Wot ?” asked Peter. 

“ First, come what may you'll be honest ; 
you'll not steal.” 

“TI never stole in my life, Mother Her- 
ring.” 

“Good. The next thing is, come what 
may, you'll never touch the bottle as wor the 
curse of yer poor mother and of Peg. You'll 
drink nothing as could make you tipsy, 
Peter?” 

“To. be honest, and not to drink,” said 
Peter. “ You'll help me ef I promise them 
two? Yes, I promise: I'll not drink, and 
I'll be honest.” 


CHAPTER IV.—PETER’S RESOLVE. 


A MORE ignorant boy than Peter Judson 
could scarcely have been found even in that 
abode of ignorance, the East-end of London 
itself. His own name and his brother's 
name he knew; he also felt that he had a 
certain right to the surname Judson, as the 
neighbours used to address his mother by 
that title, and he had observed that other 
boys were called by the names of their 
fathers and mothers. He knew that he had 
once had a mother, and he supposed that he 
must have had a father; but of that father 
he had never heard a word. His instincts 
told him that he must eat to live, and sleep 
to rest when very tired, and not get too cold, 
or his heart would stop beating. These 
instincts he obeyed, as the brute beasts obey 
their instincts. He had, however, attained 
his twelfth year without ever being told of 
right or wrong, ever been told of God, or 
ever having had one scrap of any instruction 
whatever, except what the mere fact of living 
in London and doing for himself could teach 
him. He might have learned reading if he 
had ever put himself in the School Board 
visitor’s way. He might have gone to jail, and 
from jail have been transferred to a reforma- 
tory, if he had tried to earn an easy living 
by stealing ; he might have become initiated 
in the mysteries of vice, if he had taken sips 
from beer-jugs and gin-bottles ; but instinc- 
tively he felt that alike the school visitor 
and the gin-bottle breught unknown evils. 








None of these things were necessary to a 
lad’s existence ; therefore he avoided them, 
and so alike shut himself out from the know- 
ledge of either good or evil. 

When not too hungry and not too cold, 
and as long as he had Poppy by his side, he 
was not unhappy. He loved Poppy; this 
love filled his heart, and the unawakened 
mind never looked beyond its present narrow 
horizon. 

These things continued until he was 
twelve years old, and then Peg had died, 
Peg had been good to him—not so good to 
him as to Poppy, for Poppy was more love- 
able than Peter; but she had been truly 
kind to both lads. When dying she had 
called Peter to her side, and said_ words 
which puzzled him a good bit. 

“I’m going away from you and that ’ere 
little ’un,” she said, speaking in the slow and 
labouring fashion of the dying. “ Yes, Pete, 
lad, I’m going away; ’tis a rare and good 
thing for you and little Poppy.” ' 

““Why so?” asked Peter. ‘ We'll have 
no home when you're gone away, Peg.” 

“Never mind,” answered Peg; “I say as 
’tis a rare and good thing fur you two boys, 
fur I couldn’t ’ave given yer h’up; and some 
day people ‘ull point the finger at yer fur 
’aving ought ter say to poor Peg.” 

“ Never!” answered Peter with an honest 


burst. of indignation, “ never, Peg. Why, 
you're our only friend.” 

* But I’m a sinful woman, lad. There's 
no comfort at all but that a sinful woman 


once washed the feet o’ Jesus. Ah! you 
don’t know who Jesus wor, and I never told 
yer, for I couldn’t abear to talk o’ Him. 
But I’m thinking, as I lies yere now, as it ’ud 
be a werry good thing fur you and Poppy ef 
you wor to find h’out bout Jesus; it might 
give you both a leg up, as it wor. Why, 
you two lads, you never did a wrong thing 
in yer lives; yer as innercent as innercent. 
Why, you two might get on.” 

“ Wot’s to get on?” asked Peter. 

“* Why, ter ’ave more to h’eat and drink, 
and ’ave good clothes, not rags, and to be 
’spectable.” 

“Is that wot Jesus does fur a body?” 
asked Peter. 

*‘ Jesus,” answered Peg, “Jesus! Ah! 
but He’ll do more’n that. Sometimes He'll 
leave on the rags, and let a body go through 
the hunger and give better than either; 
He'll give parding. Ah, lad, you hasn’t 
sinned—sinned bitter and deep like me—so 
you doesn’t know wot parding 1s.” 

After this Peg did not speak again, and 
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“You know that little oman, my man?” 


soon she died. But her words did not die; 
they lived on repeating themselves over and 
over in the heart of Peter. 

To get on—that meant to have good 
clothes and good food, and to be respectable. 
All these things wore an attractive guise in 
the eyes of the boy. Why, then, should not he 
get on? Hitherto he had absolutely no ambi- 
tion whatever; but now very strong ambition 
was awakened within him. With Peg lying 
dead he had, however, no one to consult. 
Peg had gone away somewhere to where she 
had got “parding.” But that, she herself 
said, was a thing—whatever it was—of no 
consequence to him, for he had never sinned. 
But he had often been hungry and often 
been cold, and if respectable meant looking 





nice, he had certainly never looked nice in 
his life. 

Sitting in the dark by the dead woman 
he resolved that he would get on, and if he 
got on so would Poppy—Poppy whom he 
loved ; for it never occurred to Peter as 
even possible that they could unclasp hands 
in life’s journey. 

The next day, having resolved that he 
would get on, he began to turn over in his 
mind how best to accomplish so great a 
purpose, He saw clearly,—for already his 
intellect was beginning to awaken,—that, to 
make any stride at all, he must get some one 
to help him. Except Peg, he had nobody in 
all the world whom he could call his friend. 
What a pity that Peg had only told him 
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such important and interesting things just 
when she was dying! Now he knew it 
would be vain to try and get any more words 
from the dead and silent woman. No, he 
must turn to some one else. Suddenly he 
remembered Mother Herring and Rosy. He 
had always liked Mother Herring, and he 
had always thought Rosy quite the very 
prettiest little girl in the world. But though 
they had been kind to him—very kind to 
both him and Poppy—they could scarcely 
be counted as friends of either brother. But 
now Peter, in his need, resolved to go to 
them, and to put their kindness to a test. 

Yes, he had gone—he had gone and been 
successful. He had found words to tell his 
simple tale. He had received a promise 
from Mother Herring that she would cer- 
tainly help him. He had thought her the 
very kindest and most beautiful woman in 
all the world, as she had said those good and 
strengthening words. 

And now he had left her. He and Poppy 
had both left her, warm and well fed and 
with fourpence in their hands from her 
scanty store. With this fourpence they 


were to provide themselves with a lodging 
for the night. And the next day—the next 
evening—at ten o'clock, just the hour when 
Mother Herring shut up her little shop, they 


were both to come back to get the advice 
which she promised to have ready for them. 

No wonder Peter, as he lay down that 
night and put his arms round Poppy, felt 
that his life had at last really begun. 


CHAPTER V.— MOTHER HERRING’S STORY, AND 
WHY SHE STARTED HER LITTLE SHOP. 


“Dear! dear!” said Mother Herring after 
the boys had left her, and she sat with her 
arms round Rosy, just before going to bed. 
“To think of a mother giving up her lads 
like that—the lads as she bore in pain and 
sorrow—dear ! dear! I can’t abear to remem- 
ber of it.” 

“ But she cried, mother—she cried,” said 
Rosy. 

“ Yes, yes, deary ; but for all that she gave 
’em up—she left the tender little ’un at the 
corner of the street all alone, and him only 
three years old! There, there, Rosy love, I 
can’t abear to think on it.” 

There were many reasons why this story 
of Peter’s should touch Mother Herring and 
fill her heart with soft pity, for Mother Her- 
ring had a tale of her own—a sad tale which 
she breathed to none, but which in its very 
sadness had taught her lessons which made 
her the woman she was. 





Peter had spoken of desertion—of crue, 
desertion! Mother Herring consciously, and 
Rosy unconsciously, knew what desertion 
meant. 

They were the sort of people whom you 
would speak of—you, who had discernment 
—as having known better days; but their 
faces were too serene, their voices too quietly 
happy, for you to guess that they had also 
known much trouble ; nevertheless, they had. 

This was Mother Herring’s story. 

Up to the age of eighteen she had lived 
in a pretty country village in Kent. At 
eighteen she was a buxom, rosy-cheeked, 
black-eyed girl, with a merry laugh, and a 
gay voice, and a kind word for every one. 
Little children loved her, and she loved 
them ; old people loved her, and she loved 
them. The girls of her own age confided 
their love secrets to her. She was every- 
body’s confidante—everybody’s friend. The 
boys of her native village admired her; more 
than one loved her, but she gave her full 
heart to none, reserving it, alas! for an un- 
worthy stranger. 

A travelling pedlar came to the village; 
he had a handsome face and smooth tongue. 
He displayed his gay wares, and said his gay 
words ; and when he asked her, pretty, bright 
Rose Merton gave-him her heart and herself. 

He had a plausible tale for her people— 
innocent country folks. He told them that 
he had made a good sum by his trade—that 
he would cease to travel about, and would 
set up for himself in London. 

They believed him, and gave their daughter 
to his care. 

The young people were married and came 
to London, and her native village saw sweet 
Rose Merton no more. 

It was an old, often-repeated tale — the 
man had deceived the woman. His moncy 
proved a myth. She had a little of her own 
—a fifty-pound note given to her by her 
father as his dowry on her wedding-day. 
While this money lasted they managed to 
live; when it came to an end the woman 
worked, and the man—he drank! He had 
always been a drunkard, and he drank his 
wife’s hard-earned money. She had borne 
much, and even now her brave heart did not 
fail her—she loved him still ; she wept and 
prayed for him; she never ceased hoping 
that he would reform. 

During the six years they lived together 
she never ceased hoping, first, that she might 
lure him away from the public-house ; then, 
that her baby, Rosy, might. Finally she 
learned to know that only God could do so 
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t a work as to turn a sinner from the 
error of his ways. : 

She learned this in a bitter manner, for 
just when sunk low with sickness and weak- 
ness—just when the winter was at its height, 
and the grate was empty, and the larder bare, 
Herring ran away from his brave wife. 

He had been a burden to her, he had 
never helped her, but still she mourned for 
him as though he had been the best of men. 

Rosy was only two years old at this time, 
and to Rosy she spoke gently of her father ; 
she never hinted to Rosy what sort of man 
that father was. She only told her that he 
had gone away, that any day he might return, 
that they must never forget him, that they 
must at all times be ready to give him a wel- 
come and a wife’s and child’s love. Day and 
night Rosy prayed for him whom she called 
“ her dear father ;” and it was the one dread 
of Mother Herring’s life that any one, at any 
time, should tell the child what sort of man 
that father really was. For this reason she 
ceased to write to her people at home. (In- 
deed, her own father and mother were now 
dead.) Alone and utterly friendless, she tried 
to pursue her way in the great world of Lon- 
don. 

There are some natures whom sorrow 
makes hard. This could never be the case 


with Mother Herring. All her life she had 


loved God. In the time of her desolation 
she got very close indeed to him; conse- 
quently His arms were round the lonely 
woman. Only those who have consciously 
felt the support of those arms know the 
succour, and peace, and security they give. 
This peace shone in the bright face of this 
brave soul. God also helped her openly, 
and in an unlooked-for manner. 

One day she was sitting in her empty 
attic, trying to quiet the fretful sobs uttered 
by poor little, hungry Rosy. She was sitting 
so, and thinking with wonder and pain of her 
future, when there came a tap at her door, 
and astranger entered. The stranger was a 
gentleman ; he stayed for half an hour, and 
talked kindly. When he was going away he 
asked to be allowed to take Rosy out, to give 
ber some cakes. Rosy was almost a baby, 
and he had to carry her in his arms. He 
brought her back later on laden with many 
useful presents. 

The next day he called again, and the 
next. In a week’s time he disclosed the 
nature of his visit. 

_ If Mrs. Herring liked to start for herself 
_tra little shop he would pay the rent for the 
first year, and would lend her money to stock 





it. Making this proposal, he begged of her 
not to thank him ; the money he would so 
spend was not his, but was left to him by a 
friend now-dead, to be employed in helping 
those people proved to be honest, to help 
themselves. 

Mrs. Herring could scarcely believe in her 
own good fortune. She burst into tears ; she 
wrung the stranger’s hand ; she tried to ask 
God exdibly to bless him, Audible words, 
howey zr, would not come in that moment of 
unlooked-for relief. Finally she asked him 
to allow her to come to see him in his own 
house the next morning. He gave her his 
address, appointed an hour, and went away. 

Punctually to the moment, the next day 
the little woman was ushered into his pre- 
sence, 

“ Sir,” she began, “my thoughts are over- 
flowing, and they’re all thanks.” 

“1 know that, Mrs. Herring; we need not 
go over that again.” 

“I have thought what sort of shop I’d 
like to have, sir.” 

“Yes. Let me hear.” 

“ Well, sir, may be ’tis overbold of me ; but 
the fact is, I’m considering that when the 
good Lord have been that gracious to me, I 
might make Hima bit of areturn. Particular 
when I can do it without the least morsel of 
self-denial in the world. I has thought on a 
h’eating-house, sir.” 

Mrs. Herring’s benefactor looked puzzled. 

* An eating-house?” he repeated. “ Yes; 
and a very good way of earning a living ; but 
I don’t quite see how it will specially help 
the Lord.” 

“Oh, sir, you don’t foller my drift. I 
wants to set h’up a shop yere, yere in the 
East-end, sir—I don’t want to go to a nicer 
part. Ihas marked the place well, sir; and I 
knows in the werry street where I lives, as 
there ain’t one decent h’eating-house for 
honest folks, where they can have h’any 
think warm and cheering, these bitter cold 
nights. What’s to come o’ the poor folks as 
have little comfort at home, but to turn into 
the publics, as is all flaring, and glittering, 
and warm for ’em on h'all sides. Sir, I has 
thought on it wid bitter shame over and over, 
and now as I has the chance, I'd like to see 
what I can do. I thought as may be, sir, I 
might start a little shop, as should be open 
near as late as the publics and as should 
have ot soup, and coffee, and tea, and rolls 
and sausages, and other cheap nourishing 
things at as low prices as 1 could give ’em 
for; and to have little tables about, and 
warm saw-dust on the floor, My grand. 
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mother wor a French woman, please, sir, and 
over and over have she told me how nice 
and clean and cosy they makes things look 
over there ; and for how little they makes 
h’up tasty dishes, and I have a’ole heap of 
my grandmother's receipts, ef so be as you 
think well on it, sir.” 

There is no doubt that Mrs. Herring’s 
friend did think well of it ; nay, more, that he 
entered heartily into all her plans, and very 
soon the little eating-house on temperance 
principles was established in the very street 
where Rosy and her mother had endured 
their greatest sorrow. It is difficult to tell 
whether the public-houses materially suffered, 
but certain it is that the little shop became 
popular, Mother Herring’s soup, made accord- 
ing toher French grandmother’s receipts, grew 
quite famous, so also did her coffee, and her 
little penny pies, which Rosy (as she grew 
older) so quickly put together. She also 
went in for a simple and yet rich pudding, 
made so inexpensively that she could afford 
to give great plates of it fora penny. This 
delicious pudding the boys and girls of the 
neighbourhood raved about. But more than 
all this, the cheery face and kind words of 
the little woman herself came to be loved. 
People found her a very great friend in times 


of trouble ; and not one of those rough people, 
in that rough place, would have hurt a hair of 
her head, or of Rosy’s. 


CHAPTER VI.—A BROOM AND CROSSING, WITH 
OTHER GOOD THINGS. 


WHETHER Mother Herring would have 
done as much for Peter without a certain 
similarity in his story to her own, can never 
be proved. As it was, she rose up the next 
morning full of the interests of both boys, 
and revolving in her active brain many plans 
for their benefit. Her busy thoughts became 
words, after Rosy’s and her own early break- 
fast. 

“T’m thinking,” she said to the little girl, 
who was busy preparing to make a batch of 
her penny pies, “I’m thinking as what is 
well to do, is well to do quickly, and if them 
boys are to get a’elping hand, it must be 
done at once.” 

“Why yes, mother,” answered Rosy, in 
her practical manner, “ else they’ll starve.” 

“Well, deary, can you manage the shop 
and put the h’eatables in order until one 
o'clock, ef so be as I’m obligated to be away 
till then?” 

“ Yes,” said Rosy, “ I'll bustle about, and 
put h’everything straight and tidy.” 

There was perfect confidence between this 





mother and daughter ; but when Mother Her- 
ring said she was going out, Rosy never 
asked her where ; what is more, she never 
offered to accompany her. Mother Herring 
often wondered at this silence and want cf 
interest on the child’s part ; she often almost 
wished Rosy would ask her questions, but 
Rosy never did. 

On this occasion, however, she was much 
too busy and too anxious to return to her 
daily duties to wait for any words from her 
little daughter, should such words be coming. 
She put on her neat black bonnet and 
shepherd’s plaid shawl, and, kissing Rosy, 
went into the street. 

The day was a bright one ; there had been 
a frost in the night, and the ground was hard 
and crisp. Overhead the sun shone bril- 
liantly. On such a day, even the low part of 
the world where Mother Herring lived might 
be pleasant, and to a happy soul like hers 
the reflection of the sun on a kerbstone, or 
even on a tiny fragment of broken glass, was 
quite beautiful. She stepped along, gaily 
humming little snatches of songs to herself, 
and nodding to almost every neighbour she 
met coming up the street. 

“Yes,” said the little woman half aloud, 
“certainly the Lord have been wonderful 
good to me: rare and good, though it 
pleased Him to lay on me a sore burden. It 
ain’t h’every one as has gone through a 
married life like mine, and has seen what I 
most loved fail me, as could behold such 
bright sunshine again over everything. But 
there, what an ungrateful wretch I’d be ef I 
wor not happy, wid plenty to live on, and a 
little even put away in case of illness! And 
good health, and no aches nor pains, and the 
good-will of everybody, and my dear sweet 
child as is the werry light of my eyes! And 
above h/all, the dear, dear Lord, as died for 
me, and who has promised to hear prayer ; 
and don’t I pray earnest to Him to bring my 
poor, poor man back again from the far 
country to Himself, and shall I misdoubt as 
He won't do it in His good time? Yes, 
truly, I feels as it is all mercy.” 

Mother Herring quickened her steps as 
she whispered these words to her own heart. 
She had now left the street where she lived 
and turned into another of a still poorer 
character ; a street too where she was not 
known. In this wretched quarter no person 
of respectable dress and appearance could 
pass without notice, and Mother Herring in 
her neat attire could not walk through it 
without several people looking at her. She 
walked quickly, disliking, as much as any 
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other modest woman would, the rude stares | 
of her neighbours. No one, however, spoke | time over Rosy. 
bit of help, and you told me when I knew of 
such, why, to tell you, as can, and is willin’ 


to her, and she had nearly reached a better 
class of street, when a crowd outside a large 


please, sir, I hasn’t come to take h’up yer 
I has met them as needs a 


blic-house completely stayed her progress. | to give °em an upward ’and.” 


The crowd were laughing at the antics of a | 


“As I said before, Mrs. Herring, I have 


tipsy nigger. They jostled the little woman, | some money intrusted to me by another for 


who tried to push her way through them. | this purpose. 


I shall be very glad to hear of 


Suddenly, a woman who knew her, and to | this case of yours, if you think it a genuine 


whom she had often showed kindness, raised 
her voice high above the loud voices of the 
crowd. 


| the boys for over a year. 


one.” 


‘*No fear of that, Mr. Hall. I has known 
Besides, now and 


“ Why, I never, ef this ain’t Mother Her- | then, sir, there’s truth in eyes as can’t mislead 
ring—ef this ain’t the pious woman as don’t | you. My lads has eyes that are truth itself.” 


h’approve of publics! 
holy woman. 

A loud laugh, echoing on all sides, followed 
this burst of eloquence. 


Make way for the | 
Why, she’s a rare ’un, she is.” | 


“You are right there, Mrs. Herring. Tell 
me about your boys.” 
Then Mother Herring, with her whole 


Mother Herring | heart in the tale, related the story of Peter 


took no notice, though had any one watched | and Poppy, and the kind man with that 


her closely, they would have observed a | 


certain flash in her gentle brown eyes. 


secret fund of money listened gravely. 
“That's a brave young fellow,” he said at 


“ Please, neighbours, I’m in a rare hurry. | last, “and we may do something with him. 
Don’t hinder me,” she said to one or two, | Have you any plans with regard to him-and 


and though the laugh rose wilder than ever 
at her words, no one interfered with her pro- 
gress. 

“ T’d only wish as some one ’ud set h’up an 
h’eating-house like mine in this street,” was 
her one inward comment at so unpleasant an 
adventure. Five minutes later she had 
reached her destination—a quiet house stand- 
ing a little back from its neighbours in a 
quiet but very humble street. 

Mother Herring rang the bell, and a neatly 
dressed girl of about fifteen instantly answered 
her summons. 

“ Can I speak wid Mr. Hall this morning, 
my little maid ?” 

“Qh yes, Mother Herring, the master 
ain’t out yet. Will yer step in—and how's 
Rosy, Mother Herring ?” 

“ Well and blooming, thank yer, dear. I'll 
jest wait yere, ef yer'll tell the master, for I’m 
in a hurry rayther.” 

A few moments later Mother Herring 
was ushered by the neat little servant into 
a room lined with books, and redolent of 
new leather. A gentleman rose up from a 
table where he was reading, and greeted her 
with pleasure. He was the stranger who 
some years ago had helped her to start her 
little shop. 

“Well, Mrs. Herring, I was thinking of 
you only this morning. I hope you and 
your little girl are well, and the shop flourish- 
ing.” 
‘Yes, sir, thank you. Everything is as 
nice as possible, and Rosy’s cooking—though 


I says it as shouldn’t—is a pride to see. But | 





his brother, in which I can aid you?” 

“ Well, sir, I wor turning over in my mind, 
that fur a bit, while this cold weather lasted, 
I might make h’up a bed for the little ’un 
under the counter in our shop. Rosy have 
taken a rare fancy to the little ’un, and it 
‘ud bea load off the mind of poor Peter ef 
he could feel as Poppy wor safe from having 
to sleep in the streets. Then they can both 
buy their bit of victual, and as cheap and as 
comfortable from me, as from anybody else ; 
and I might coax the big lad to go to night 
school, and Rosy and me ’ud teach Poppy ; 
and ef we could start Peter wid a good 
broom and crossing—why, there may be 
many a worse trade, for h’all it’s so common.” 

“Quite so, and it will prove the stuff that 
is in the lad. Now how much will a broom 
and the price of a crossing cost?” 

“ A matter of five or six shilling, sir; but 
I'd rarely like to give hima pair of stout 
shoes and a whole coat, so as to start him 
as one of the better sort.” 

Mr. Hall was silent for a moment, think- 
ing rapidly ; then he turned to some account- 
books which lay close by, made an entry, 
thought again, and spoke. 

“T will give you a pound, Mrs. Herring ; 
you can start him sufficiently well with that 
sum. Watch him for a month, and then 
come back to me.” 

“T won’t lose sight o’ the lad; and God 
bless you, sir.” 

The little maid smiled, and nodded to 
Mother Herring as she went back into the 
street ; and it was with much thankfulness at 
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the unlooked-for success of her errand she 
hurried home. 

“ Now, Peter, you may get a lift up; ay, 
and so may Poppy too, in spite o’ that cruel 
mother o’ yours,” she said to herself; and as 
she walked along she was busy planning how 
best to place the clean straw which she would 
purchase for Poppy’s bed, in such a manner 
under her counter as to save him from all 
draughts. Very thankful was her heart, and 


she knew of no shadow behind her; but 
even now it was dogging her footsteps, dog- 
ging them, creeping stealthily after them, in 
the shapes of two boys and a man. 


CHAPTER VII.—THE WEAPON, CUNNING. 


WHEN Mother Herring was stopped by 
the crowd in Little Jasper Street, and the 
rude woman called out in taunting tones her 
name, two boys and a man pricked up their 
ears and bent forward to gaze at her. The 
boys beheld their friend and benefactress of 
the night before, the man his long-parted- 
from wife. 

“*Tis our Mother Herring,” said little 
Poppy with a half sob. “ Let’s go to her, 
Peter.” 

But before either could stir, a detaining 
hand was laid on the elder lad’s shoulder. 

“You know that little oman, my man?” 

“ Yes,” said Peter, “and I'd like ter see as 
nobody else speaks so mean and cruel to ’er. 
Let me go, please.” 

“Why, my lad, she’s safe enough now, 
she’s out o’ the street. But come, we'll h’all 
a-foller of her.” 

He still kept his hand firmly on Peter’s 
jacket; and Peter, though not much liking 
his companionship, was obliged to submit to 
go with him. 

“‘She’s a neat little body,” said the man ; 
“a neat, spruce little body ; and you knows 
her, you say?” 

“Yes; do you ?” asked Peter fiercely. 

“ Softly, softly, lad ; don’t bite orf a cove’s 
nose. Yes—I—I knew some’ot of ’er a 
while back.” 

“Did yer h’ever ‘ave penny pies in ’er 
shop—treal juicy penny pies, full h’up wid 
taters and gravy,” suddenly burst from 
Poppy. 

At the word shop, coming from Poppy’s 
innocent baby lips, the man started, and an 





unwholesome pink spread itself over hig 
white face. He didnot speak for a moment, 
Then he said in a cautious tone— 

“When I knew that ’ere little oman, she 
hadn’t no shop, so I han’t never tasted them 
‘ere penny pies, young ’un. Yes, ’tis some 
time now since I knowed Rose Herring ; but 
I wor intimate enough once.” 

“* Rosy, Rosy !” exclaimed Poppy again— 
“why, that ’ere’s ’er little gal. Did yer know 
Rosy too?” 

“I knew Rosy too,” replied the man, 
His face became again transfused with that 
unhealthy colour, and he turned his head 
away. 

“Look yere, you two lads,” he said sud- 
denly at last: “ef yer'll take me to that ’ere 
shop, and not tell nought to her as you calls 
Mother Herring, why—l’ll—I’ll give yer a 
tanner atween yer both.” 

‘Oh, Peter!” said little Poppy, “ why, we 
can get pies and a good dinner fur a tanner,” 

“Yes, but we're not goin’ to get no tanner 
by ’aving spies round Mother Herring,” 
said Peter, turning his eyes full of courage 
and indignation on the man. 

“Spies, my lad, spies! yer treats me rare 
and ’ard; but come, I sees the ’ouse where 
she ’ave gone h’in. I can wait h’outside and 
foller ’er home widout losing no tanner.” 

“Yes,” said Peter, “and I'll tell her to- 
night as yer did foller’er. I can’t prevent 
that; h’anybody might do that; but she 
shall know—she shan’t be in the dark.” 

Herring laughed, but it was uneasily. He 
had no present wish, whatever his future 
plans might be, to make himself known to 
his wife. He looked at Peter without anger, 
rather with a kind of mild admiration. At 
his—Peter’s age—he could never have been 
so plucky to a man double his age, and twice 
his size. Herring was a coward, if ever any 
one such creature lived; but he had a 
coward’s only weapon—cunning. He rather 
liked using this instrument of his, he could 
play it well on human hearts. Here was an 
opportunity for his skill. 

He went warily and skilfully to work. 
Peter, brave, ignorant, innocent, was no 
match for his cunning. Herring laid a trap 
for him, he fell into it, and he and Poppy 
agreed to show him the nest where Mother 
Herring and Rosy lived. 
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SEA BEYOND JORDAN. 


By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 


“HE surpassing interest which has ever 
T attached to Palestine west of the Jor- 
dan has. so completely eclipsed all other 
fields of biblical research, that it is only of 
late years that the claims of the region lying 
to the east of that river have begun to be 
recognised, and the value of its historical 
associations and archeological treasures fully 
appreciated. It was only natural that the 
Christian explorer should have preferred to 
linger among those sacred scenes, which were 
invested with the hallowed traditions of the 
Great Founder of his religion, and which 
reminded him of a boundless love and infi- 
nite tenderness for humanity, rather than 
venture into a wild and turbulent district, in 
order to examine at considerable personal 
risk the theatre of those sanguinary episodes 
which characterize the early history of the Jews. 
The territory occupied by the tribes of Gad and 
Reuben and the half-tribe of Manasseh has 
seen more fighting than all the country west 
of the Jordan ; and it could scarcely have 
been otherwise, for they were girdled by a 
ring of hostile nations, ever raiding into their 
country and seeking to break through it and 
reach the rich prize of plunder which awaited 
a successful expedition across the Jordan. 
Hence it was, no doubt, a providential circum- 
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stance that the men of Gad, who held strategi- 
cally the key of the position, were the most 
warlike of the Jewish tribes, while the country 
which they occupied was eminently adapted 
for defensive operations. Thus the invaders 
of the rich arable plains of Reuben or the 
magnificent pasture-lands of Manasseh were 
always exposed to a flank attack from the 
mountains of Gilead, and there is scarcely a 
spot in the area of the territory of the three 
tribes from which some battle-field may not 
be seen. But there are associations of a 
gentler nature connected with trans-Jordanic 
Palestine to which we can turn. It was upon 
the slopes of Gilead that Jacob wrestled with 
the angel, and became reconciled to his father- 
in-law, and had his touching interview with 
Esau ; it was beneath the shade of its magni- 
ficent forests that David wrote some of his 
most pathetic Psalms, and in one of its 
picturesque valleys that Jephthah and his 
daughter had their home; on one of its 
mountain-tops Moses died; in one of its 
castles John the Baptist was beheaded ; while 
I think there can be little doubt that the rolling 
prairies of Manasseh were once pastured by 
the countless flocks and herds of the patri- 
arch Job, and that a position upon its eastern 
frontier was the scene of a history which has 
afforded students an unlimited field of con- 
jecture and speculation. To those who do 
not confine their antiquarian interest to 
biblical research, the region to the east of 
the Jordan possesses a value denied to 
Western Palestine, for the whole country 
is richly strewn with the remains of a 
sumptuous Roman civilisation. Here were 
the ten cities of the Decapolis, and here are 
the majestic remains of the palace of the 
Persian monarch Chosroes, built long after 
that civilisation had crumbled to the dust. 
Again, historically, we are carried farther 
back by the associations which attach to this 
region than to that of Palestine proper, for 
here are still to be seen traces of the races 
who occupied the country prior to its con- 
quest by the Israelites, and in the massive 
substructures at Rabbath Ammon, and the 
stone villages of the Hauran, popularly 
known as the giant cities of Bashan, we have 
indisputable records of the Ammonites, and 
the Rephaim, and other tribes who were the 
first-known inhabitants of the country. 

It was to this interesting region that, in 
April, 1879, I directed my attention, and 
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leaving the coast at Sidon, 
struck the mountainous 
country now known as 
Belad Beshara, but in old 
days forming part of the 
territory of Asher and 
Naphthali. Descending 
upon Banias, or Czsarea 
Philippi, from the Merj 
Ayun, or plain of Ijon, 
of Scripture, I mounted 
the steep eastern slopes 
of the Upper Jordan, 
and, passing the Ausa- 
ryich village of Ain Fit, 
reached the lofty plateau 
which extends eastwards 
in an unbroken sea of 
luxuriant verdure to the 
Lejah, or Argob of 
Scripture, and the moun- 
tains of the Jebel Druse. 
This district is now called 
Jaulan, from the ancient 
Jolan, the principal city 
of which was formerly a 
city of refuge, and I 
think may be identified 
with Nava, of which I 
will speak presently. 
Here I was in a com- 
paratively unexplored 
country, and took a route 
which I have not been 
able to find any record 
of having been previ- 
ously traversed by any 
modern explorer. 

My point of departure 
was. Kuneitereh, a small 
stone village on the 
most southern slopes of 
Hermon, at present the 


Negro Inhabitants of Sheikh Sa’ad. 


residence of the caimakam, or local official, | luxuriant herbage, and ablaze with a brilliant 


who has recently been placed here to super- 
intend the colonisation of this district by 
three thousand Circassians, who had just 
arrived at the period of my visit, and 
were engaged in hutting themselves. They 
will form the only settled population of 
the neighbourhood, this part of the country 
forming the grazing grounds of the Fudl, 
and one or two other small Arab tribes, 
who are by no means pleased at this 
invasion of their territory by destitute 
strangers. 

Our way led in a south-easterly direction 
across a volcanic region, which though stony 
in parts was very well watered, waving with 





variety of wild flowers. It bore all the 
traces of having once been thickly populated, 
and the ruins of villages which had been 
built of blocks of basaltic stone lay plenti- 
fully strewn in all directions. On our right, 
running in an almost due southerly direction, 
was the range of the Jébel Heish, a row of 
volcanic peaks, partially wooded on their 
western slopes, and attaining an elevation 
above the plain of from five to seven hundred 
feet. The plateau itself at Kuneitereh was 
about three thousand feet above the sea-level, 
and declines gradually in elevation till it 
terminates in the gorge of the Yarmuk, or 
Hieromax. We ascended Tell-el-Faris, the 
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utherl ak, and had a magnificent | black basalt, about ten feet high. The roof 
eon seat the duals region eisai ternienis of the building is composed of huge slabs of 
formed the territory of the half-tribe of} the same material. After serving the purpose 
h. To the south-west, about twenty | of Phoenician worship there is every reason 
miles distant, the Sea of Galilee lay bathed | to suppose that the Romans erected upon the 
jn the sunlight. Below us, in the plain, we | Phoenician remains a temple to Hercules, or 
could discern the group of stone huts now | to the sun god. ‘This, in its turn, was suc- 
called Fik, but which is memorable, under | ceeded bya place of Christian worship, while 
the name of Aphek, as the site of more than | it is not long since the edifice has been used 
one encounter between the Israelites and the | as a mosque. At the foot of the mound is a 
Philistines. ‘The most remarkable episode, | fountain, called the Fountain of Job, over 
however, which took place here, was when | ee old ee pre [ erected, 
hadad “ numbered the Syrians, and went | and half a mile off is a large building, now 
pee Aphek to fight sates teal, and the used as the residence of a Turkish official, 
children of Israel were all numbered, and ee nate er se ye go - —o ge 
sent, and went against them ; and the} by King Amr I., of the Iefnide Arabs; the 
oven of Israel pitched before them like | oldest, in fact, of which we have any record, 
two little flocks of kids ; but the Syrians filled | for from an wr ona “46 a Laer 
the country.” In the battle which ensued | that it must have been erected about the 
the adie were victorious; the Syrians| year a.D. 180. Two miles distant from 
who survived “fled to Aphek, into the city, | Sheikh Sa’ad is a village on a mound now 
and there a wall fell upon the twenty-seven | called Ashtereh, which I feel no doubt 
thousand men that were left.” | will be found to be identical with Ashteroth ; 
Due south from Tell-el-Faris the prospect | while seven miles farther, after crossing an old 
was bounded by the forest-clad renege . | Roman —— of nine a I wer 
Gilead, while the picturesque outline of the | came upon the remains of some massive for- 
Jebel Druse and hills of Saslien were sharply | tifications enclosing an area of ruins, which 
defined against the sky. Pass- 
ing through Tseil, one of the 
few villages still existing in 
Jaulan, we left Nawa, where the 
vast extent of ruin betokens its 
former greatness, a little to the 
left. There are many reasons 
which lead us to identify this 
spot as the site of Jolan, the an- 
cient city of refuge ; and, accord- 
ing to Arab tradition, it was the 
birth-place of Job. Two hours’ 
tide beyond it we come to his 
tomb and fountain, a sacred 
shrine of pilgrimage much fre- 
quented by Moslem devotees 
from Africa. The modern name 
of the small, squalid village, 
inhabited exclusively by ne- 
groes, is Sheikh Sa’ad. Here, 
on a mound about fifty feet 
high, is a temple composed of 
enormous blocks of dolerite 
stone, the substructure bearing 
marks of extreme antiquity. rene 
as, pridently a sacred spot Entrance to Subterranean Dwellings. 
mg before the days of Roman 
Civilisation, and it was without doubt a centre occupy a most romantic position on a pro- 
of Baal worship in the early Jewish period. | montory overhanging a gorge of the Yarmuk. 
The traditions of Job have attached to the | This I have since been at great pains to 
whole neighbourhood from time immemorial, | identify, and I think it will be found to occupy 


In the centre of the temple is a monolith of | the site of Ashteroth Karnaim. The modern 
X—2 
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name of the village, which contains forty or 


fifty half-starved inhabitants, is Tell Asherah. 

The great pilgrimage road from Damascus 
to Mecca passes not far from this point, and 
I reached it at Mezarib, five miles from which 
spot is the remarkable labyrinthine under- 
ground town of Derat, which some suppose 
to be the ancient Edrei, the capital of Og, 
the King of Bashan. Whether it be so or 
not, it is not the less worthy of a more minute 
examination than has yet been accorded to 
it. So far it has only been visited by one 
traveller, Mr. Wetsztein, who spent an hour 
and a half wandering among its unpeopled 
subterranean streets and market-places. It 
was not until after my return to England 
that I became aware of the singular interest 
which attaches to this still unexplored city, 
and it has been a matter of deep regret that 
I should have passed so near it without in- 
vestigating it. The whole country here, which 
is of limestone formation, is honey-combed 
with cavernous residences ; the sparse local 
population is to this day largely troglodytic, 
and I discovered beneath the ruins of Capi- 
tolias subterranean passages leading into 
spacious chambers, which I explored into the 
mountains for some distance. 

Striking south into Gilead, I entered its 
grand oak forests near Mahneh, which is 
without doubt the ancient Mahanaim, and 
endeavoured to identify the spot where Jacob 
raised the heap of the witness after his inter- 
view with Laban, as a tradition is current 
that a monument still exists, which is credited 
by the Arabs as marking the site ; but I had 
neither the time nor the means to prosecute 
my researches as I should have wished, being 
without tents or dragoman, and dependent 
entirely on Arab hospitality. It was upon 
these hill-slopes that Absalom met with his 
tragic end, and the romantic gorges and 
wooded dells have become historical with 
the records of many a fierce encounter. The 
beauty of the scenery is altogether incon- 
ceivable to the traveller whose only know- 
ledge of Palestine is gathered from his ex- 
periences of the country to the west of the 
Jordan. Instead of scrambling between bar- 
ren hill-sides, over rocky paths, we here find 
ourselves wading knee-deep in verdure over 
park-like country carpeted with flowers, where 
magnificent oak, terebinth, and sycamore- 
trees are dotted over the rich expanse, or, 
closely packed upon the steep hill-side, form 
pendulous forests, through which rush gurgling 
streams, and where the sun glints just freely 
enough to prevent the gloom of the forest 
from deing too oppressive. 








In the village of Ajlun, surmounted by its © 
grand old castle of Kalat-er-Rubud and em. 
bosomed in the forest, we find a spot of ideal 
beauty, and are loath to quit it even for the 
attractions of the extensive ruins of Jerash, 
which, however, have been too often visited 
to need description. Crossing the Jabbok 
and ascending the second Gilead range, we 
descend into the town of Salt, formerly a 
lawless centre of sedentary Arabs, who have 
lately been reduced into submission. Salt 
has been almost unanimously supposed to 
be the site of the ancient Ramoth Gilead, 
and it is so marked in all the maps of the 
country to the east of the Jordan. After a 
careful consideration of the subject I have 
arrived at the conclusion that it is quite im- 
possible that such can be the case, and believe 
that the real position of that important town 
will be found to be somewhere on the north- 
eastern slopes of the Gilead range, instead of 
on their south-western ; probably at Jerash 
or its neighbourhood. This is one of the 
points to which I trust the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund Committee, which has now de- 
cided upon the survey of Eastern Palestine, 
will cause attention specially to be directed, 
Indeed, it is a matter of the highest congra- 
tulation that this new expedition has been 
undertaken, and we may look forward to 
results from its labours which cannot fail to 
be deeply interesting. From Salt I struck 
due eastward, crossing the depressed plain of 
Bechd4a. This was formerly the Sea of Jazer, 
and must have been a fine sheet of water 
about forty miles in circumference. There 
would be no difficulty in again converting 
it into a lake by damming up the gorge 
through which it drains into the Upper Jab- 
bok. There are several ruins which have 
never yet been explored upon its margin, and 
about four miles from its south-eastern rim I 
came upon the extensive ruins of Yajuz, which 
I think may possibly be found to be iden- 
tical with Jazer itself. From the character 
of the remains, among which was a temple 
of considerable dimensions, it is evident that 
it was also the site of a large Roman city. 
Beyond Yajuz the country becomes more 
barren, and when I once more reached the 
Hadj or Pilgrimage road, at Kalah Zerka, I 
found myself on the margin of the desert. + 
Here there was a small post of Turkish © 
soldiers, and from here, attracted by rumours “| 
of two more unknown and unexplored sub 
terranean cities, I vainly endeavoured to ~ 
make an expedition as the guest of Bent 
Hassan Arabs. Unfortunately their jealousy 
of intrusion was so great, as this country has 
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never yet been visited, that I could not over- 
come their opposition; but it was in the 
highest degree tantalising to be actually 
within the unexplored region of Eastern 
Gilead, and find myself prevented, owing to a 
combination of unfavourable circumstances, 
from pushing my researches into a territory 
which I feel sure abounds in objects of inte- 
rest. And here I would call attention to the 
districts which seem especially to require 
examination. Researches to the east of the 
Jordan have been directed so far, especially 
to the eastern shores of the Dead Sea, by 
De Luynes, Costigan, Lynch, and others ; to 
the plateau of Moab, by Canon Tristram ; to 
the western mountains of Gilead by Colonel 
Warren, Thomson, and others ; to Bashan and 
the Hauran by Porter, De Vogué, Waddington, 
Cyril Graham, and Wetsztein ; not to mention 
Burckhardt, Seetzen, and one or two older tra- 
vellers, some of whom made discoveries which 
have never since been revisited. The portions 
of the country which are comparatively un- 
explored are:—The plains of Jaulan, where 
there were once a hundred and twenty-seven 
ruined towns, and among them the ancient 
towns of Aphek, Gergesa, Bethsaida, Hip- 
pos, Gamala, Ashtaroth, Ashtaroth Karnaim, 
and Golan ; 

fi in Wiis 43 Iturzea, which 

: I skirted on 

my way from 
Kuneitereh to 
Sheikh Sa’ad, 
of which Philip 
was Tetrarch, 
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and which was named after Jetur, the son of 
Ishmael—it is now called Jedur; the northern 
plateau of Gilead between Irbid, where I 
found some most interesting remains, and 
Gadara—here lies Abil, one of the cities of the 
Decapolis, which was visited by Burckhardt, 
and was doubtless the Abel Cerannin of Scrip- 
ture ; Capitolias, which I examined, and other 
ruins of which I heard, but had not time to 
visit; and Eastern Gilead, at present a terra 
incognita. Here I heard of Beloola and Ra- 
hab, both reported to be subterranean towns 
of vast extent, but I was unable to learn 
their exact position. The mountains of East- 
ern Gilead, which are heavily timbered and 
rent by a gorge through which the Upper Jab- 
bok forces its way, must afford magnificent 
scenery, and in their wild unvisited valleys 
it is most probable that ruins will be found ; 
indeed, the Rahab of which I heard, and 
which may possibly turn out to be identical 
with the Rehob of the Scriptures, lies some- 
where in this district. Finding it impossible to 
penetrate into these mountains from Kalah 
Zerka, I was compelled reluctantly to turn 
south-eastwards to Rabbath Ammon, and 
found some consoijation in examining an 
extent and profusion of ruin there unequalled 
in Palestine, to which the deepest biblical 
and antiquarian interest attaches. At the 
time of my visit, about a hundred and fifty 
Circassians had established themselves in the 
caverns and rock-cut tombs by which the 
hill-sides are honey-combed, and some were 
even inhabiting the adiva of the old Roman 
theatre. I had intended to explore the 
plains of Moab, 
and if possible 
push south as 
far as the 
Arnon, but un- 
fortunately the 
weather broke, 
and the pro- 
spect of being 
storm-stayed in 
the tents of the 
Bedouins was so 
little tempting, 
that I returned 

to Salt. 
The recent 
work of Canon 
Tristram has, 
- however,thrown 
much light upon 
this interesting 
region, and con- 
firmed my im- 
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pression that the whole country to the east of 
the Jordan is eminently adapted for coloni- 
sation, and is only waiting for the proper 
application of labour and capital to be 
made to yield of its abundance. And here 
I may remark that the object of my travels 
to the east of the Jordan was not so much 
to identify sites, or discover ruined cities, 
as to select a territory, of sufficient extent 
to be formed into a small province and 
placed under special rules, provided I 
could induce the Turkish Government to 
consent to its occupation by such wealthy 
members of the Jewish race as should be 
willing to emigrate there from Russia, Rou- 
mania, Servia, and other countries where 
they are now undergoing persecution. In 
conversing with Oriental Jews I found that 
they were all looking forward to a return to 
the land of their heritage, and that they 
would eagerly accept an offer of land in 
Palestine, provided guarantees could be 
afforded against oppression and maladminis- 
tration by the Turkish Government. The 
land to the east of the Jordan was especially 
favourable to a project of this kind. In the 
first place, it contains unrivalled resources in 
its magnificent forests, its luxuriant pastures, 
and its rich arable plains ; secondly, scarcely 
any of it is held by a sedentary population, 
and the title is therefore vested in the Govern- 
ment, who can dispose of it without infring- 
ing upon private rights. The tract I proposed 
for colonisation was about twenty-five miles 
from north to south, and twelve from east to 
west ; its western frontier being the Jordan, 
and the southern the Arnon. It would in 
fact comprise as nearly as possible the terri- 
tory formerly occupied by the tribes of 
Reuben and Gad. Owing to the elevation 
of the mountains of Gilead, some peaks of 
which reach an altitude of four thousand feet 
above the level of the sea, the climate is 
eminently favourable to European farming 
operations, while in the valley of the Jordan 
all kinds of tropical products might be suc- 
cessfully cultivated. In fact, every kind of 
produce, from sugar and cotton to apples 
and strawberries, “might be raised on this 
favoured area.* 

In the mountains of Gilead there is no 
lack of water, while magnificent and spacious 
tanks and reservoirs still exist on the plateau 
of Reuben, which require very little repair to 
berendered serviceable. As the poorer class 
of Jews are not agriculturists, the letting of 





* The whole of this scheme is Gahonaety tm described in a 
work which I have recently published, “The Land of 
Gilead” (Blackwood and Sons). 
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the soil would best be undertaken by Fella. 
hin from the other side of the Jordan, or by 
Arabs who now engage in desultory agricul 
tural operations on their own account. When 
at Constantinople, I discussed the Arab ques. 
tion with the Government as one which natu. 
rally suggested some difficulty; but I found 
that, with the exception of the Beni Sukhr, who 
really have no right to the country, but have 
rendered it a desert by their predatory raids, 
those tribes now occupying the country could 
be easily dealt with. For some years past they 
have been acquiring sedentary and agricul- 
tural habits, and an arrangement might be 
made to place them on “reserves,” sufficiently 
extensive to provide for the necessities of the 
various tribes, on the principle which has been 
found so successful in our dealings with the 
tribes of North American Indians in our 
Canadian possessions. It was not in conse- 
quence of any inherent objections to the 
feasibility of the scheme that I failed, after a 
year’s negotiation at Constantinople, to induce 
the Government to adopt it, but rather in 
consequence of the political pressure to which 
they were being subjected by united Europe, 
and more especially by our own Government, 
which induced them to regard with a most 
profound suspicion any proposal emanating 
from an Englishman, which involved any in- 
terference with the existing system of admi- 
nistration, and might possibly give occasion 
to future remonstrance or intervention from 
without. 

These political obstacles are, however, 
only temporary. All the leading statesmen 
of Turkey, including four ex-Grand Viziers, 
have assured me of their hearty approval 
of the scheme, and the Eastern Question 
has entered on a phase which makes it im- 
possible that the clique who have hither- 
to defied Europe, and resisted reform, no 
matter from what quarter suggested, can 
remain in power. With their overthrow, the 
project for the Jewish colonisation of Pales- 
tine must inevitably, for political no less than 
for commercial reasons, be revived ; but the 
scale upon which it would be undertaken, 
and the success which would attend its 
earlier stages, would depend largely upon the 
support which would be given to it by. the 
British public, In view of the contingencies 
impending in the East, it is of the utmost 
importance that measures should not be 
delayed which should anticipate them. The 
chances are that before long Armenia, Syria, 
and sundry provinces in Asia Minor will fol- 
low the example of Kurdistan, and that from. 
one end of the Asiatic dominions of the Sultan 
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tothe other we shall hear of insurrections, and 
movements in favour of provincial independ- 
ence and autonomy. Provision of some sort 
will then have to be made for Palestine, which 
occupies an exceptional position politically 
in consequence of the European international 
jealousies which surround the Holy Places at 
Jerusalem, and the nation which has before 





those contingencies adopted a definite policy, 
and has taken the preliminary steps to give 
it effect, will of necessity occupy a position 
of advantage, and may thus control the 
destiny of a country invested in our minds 
with the halo of a peculiar sanctity, and 
bearing in its future, events affecting the 
highest and holiest interests of humanity. 
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THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 
By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., MEMBER OF THE REVISION COMPANY. 


[URING the last ten years a work has 

been in progress amongst us which 
has an interest for all English-speaking 
people—the revision of the English New 
Testament. It began with resolutions of 
the Convocation of Canterbury at a session 
held on May sth, 1870. They were to the 
effect that it was desirable that a revision of 
the authorised version of Holy Scripture 
should be undertaken; that no changes 
should be made but such as faithfulness 
required; that the style of the language of 
the existing version should be closely fol- 
lowed, and that the co-operation of scholars 
of other nations and other religious bodies 
should be invited. 

A committee of eight bishops and eight 
presbyters was appointed to carry out these 
resolutions, of whom three bishops (Win- 
chester, Gloucester and Bristol, and Salis- 
bury), together with the Prolocutor of the 
Lower House, now Dean of Lichfield, the 
Dean of Canterbury (Dr. Alford), the Dean 
of Westminster, and Canon Blakesley (now 
Dean of Lincoln), formed the original New 
Testament Company. At the first meeting 
of the united committee twenty-one scholars 
were elected as members of the New Testa- 
ment Company. The same year companies 
were formed in America to co-operate with 
the English companies ; the New Testament 
Company consisting of fifteen eminent 
American scholars. Both the English and 
the American Company contain members of 
the larger religious bodies in the two coun- 
tries respectively. About half of the added 
members of the English Companies were 
members of the English Church. In the 
American Companies the various religious 
bodies are pretty equally represented. 

The mode of working between the two 
companies is interesting. The English 
Company first revised the Greek text and the 
translation, examining together every verse 
and every word. ‘This was done at the rate 
of about forty verses a day, and it took six 
years to complete the first revision. As each 
portion was completed copies were sent 
to the American Company, who in due 
course sent back their criticisms and sug- 
gestions. These were carefully considered 
during the second revision, which occupied 
two years and a half. As the various por- 
tions of the second revision were completed, 


they were sent to America, and the! 





Americans sent back further criticisms and 
suggestions, which were in turn carefully con. 
sidered. At last the revised version was sent 
over to America in its final form, and the 
American brethren sent back in return a list 
of passages in which they record their prefer- 
ence for other renderings than those adopted 
by the English Company. These, it is under. 
stood, will be found at the end of the large 
edition of the revised New Testament to be 
issued by the University presses. 

The meetings of the English Company 
began each day at eleven o'clock and closed 
at six. After prayer, the minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and confirmed, 
A verse was then read from the authorised 
version. Any proposals for changes in the 
Greek text were made, discussed, and voted 
upon ; and then any changes in the render- 
ings of the English translation. At the first 
revision a majority of the members present 
decided all changes. At the second revision 
all these changes were liable to be recon- 
sidered, and then no disputed change, either 
in the Greek text or in the revised translation, 
was affirmed unless a majority of two-thirds 
of the members present approved it. This 
rule was laid down at the outset, and gavea 
great preponderance, not unreasonably, to 
the authorised version. At the same time 
it was likely to end in the retention of read- 
ings and renderings whicha decided majority 
of the company deemed the less satisfactory. 
It is obvious to remark also that under such 
a rule many a rendering was likely to be 
retained, not because the authorised version 
is the best possible, but because it was not 
found practicable to hit upon expressions 
which were deemed by two-thirds of the 
company to be preferable to the authorised. 
Sometimes, too, as it may be supposed, the 
rhythm and sacred associations of the autho- 
rised version would be likely to carry the 
day against renderings that had possibly 
greater technical accuracy on their side. 
Most readers will rejoice in the conservative 
influence of these rules, and they have cer- 
tainly ended in the more careful examination 
of every word of the New Testament, whether 
in the English or in the Greek. 

The meetings of the English Company 
were generally held, by the courtesy of the 
Dean of Westminster, in the Jerusalem 
Chamber, a room belonging to the Deanery. 
Here met the Assembly of Divines in 1643; 
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and, in 1689, the Commission to revise the 
Liturgy of the English Church. Some of the 
est English theologians of all schools 
aay assembled within its walls; and many 
eminent men have here lain in state on their 
way to their final resting-place in the adjoining 
Abbey. A room richer in appropriate histo- 
rical memories is not to be found in England. 
The New Testament Company has met 
ten times a year during the last ten years, for 
four days each time, and generally for seven 
hours each day. It may be said, therefore, 
that they have given four hundred working 
days to these conferences, in addition to much 
individual previous preparation. And as this 
work has been done without fee or reward 
by busy men, they deserve on that account 
alone the hearty thanks of all the Churches. 
The history of the authorised version of 
the New Testament, which is itself a revision, 
presents a striking contrast in some respects 
to the foregoing. The work was assigned to 
two companies of eight and seven scholars 
respectively. One company met at Oxford 
and the other at Westminster. They seem 
never to have sat together, or to have com- 
pared renderings. ‘The rules given them 
restricted their liberty in a way that would 
now be deemed intolerable. The time occu- 
pied on the work was “about two years and 
three-quarters,” the revision of the whole 
by six or twelve of their number—for the 
accounts vary—occupying nine months more. 
The entire cost is said to have been £3,500, 
and is said to have been defrayed by Mat- 
thew Barker. In the case of the present 
revision, the expense has been defrayed by 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford, and the Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, such copyright as 
the revisers possess being given up to the 
Presses. It is a great advantage that the re- 
vised version thus comes to be published by 
Bodies which have been long connected with 
the publication of the authorised version. 
Now I can easily imagine that intelligent 
Christian men may say, “ We wish you had 
let the work alone; you only shake the 
faith of the people in Scripture, multiply 
doubts, rudely destroy hallowed associations, 
and though it may be that you improve some 
renderings, the advantage is gained at a fear- 
ful cost of unsettledness and of diminished 
power in the Divine Word.” I sympathize 
with the spirit that underlies this feeling. 
The feeling itself is, I think, mistaken. It zs 
not desirable to excite doubt. The very 
words of the New Testament, their music 
and their memories, are dear to our hearts. 
And yet I think it demonstrable that faith 





need not be shaken, but will be confirmed by 
this work; and that the work itself is a 
necessity demanded by the very authority it 
is thought likely to undermine. . 

Why need it shake our faith? No new 
thing has happened to us. When our Lord 
and His apostles laboured on earth, there 
existed in common use a Greek version, the 
Septuagint, which differed in many places 
from the Hebrew text. Sometimes they 
quote from the Greek text, sometimes they 
translate direct from the Hebrew. So im- 
perfect was this Greek text, that within the 
first two centuries of our era three or four revi- 
sions or new translations were made—not to 
multiply doubts, but to diminishthem. And 
Origen did good service in preserving these 
various renderings. In the fourth century, 
Jerome found an old Latin version of the 
Old Testament and portions of several Latin 
versions of the New—some parts obsolete, 
all imperfect, and yet dear to the hearts of 
Christian people. Much against the popular 
feeling, he undertook the duty of revision. 
Some were then disposed “to throw his 
work on the back of the fire.” But in 
the end all honoured him for his perseve- 
rance and faithfulness, and his version ulti- 
mately became the authorised version of the 
Roman Catholic Church. Augustine spoke 
the general feeling when he thanked God for 
what Jerome had done, and yet at first it 
shook men’s faith and multiplied their doubts. 

Our own authorised version has had a like 
history. It really began in the translation of 
William Tyndal (a.p. 1525—1535).. The 
versions that followed were either substan- 
tially reproductions of Tyndal’s or revisions 
of others that were based upon it. All 
through the sixteenth century men were at 
work revising. Every generation had its 
own revision—Tyndal’s in 1525; the Great 
Bible in 1539; the Bishop's Bible in 1568 
and 1572; and the Authorised in 1611. 
Even the authorised itself lay side by side in 
pulpits with the Bishop’s Bible, and in 
families with the Genevan —for fifty years 
before it stood alone. 

Nor is this all. Since the authorised ver- 
sion appeared, many new translations of the 
New Testament, or of parts of it, have been 
published. Every commentary, either on the 
authorised version or on the original text, 
every preacher, many of our Sunday-school 
teachers, make corrections both of the text 
and of the version, more or less enlightened ; 
or, what is as mischievous, are rebuked for 
making no corrections, and quoting Scripture 
in senses and for purposes never intended by 
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the inspired writers. These evils have become 
so serious, that revision is needed if only to 
‘ stop revision. The absolute need of some 
_ correction, and the frequency with which cor- 
rections are made, good, bad, and indifferent, 
make it essential that we should know from 
fair and competent authority what the limit 
of these corrections is, and which of them 
deserve consideration. Not diminished faith, 
but assured faith, will be the result of revision. 
The doubts created by the undefinedness 
of the corrections that are needed in the 
authorised version are more serious than is 
generally supposed. An intelligent school- 
boy who attends a Greek Testament class in 
a good grammar-school knows that at home 
texts are sometimes quoted which have not 
the meaning given to them, are possibly no 
part of the inspired Word. How natural that 
he should generalise, and wonder how much 
of the religious belief of those he has been 
accustomed to trust is owing to like mistakes. 
The preacher who finds it necessary to cor- 
rect some texts, or to explain some verse as 
he knows the original requires it to be ex- 
plained, enlightens his people, but at the ex- 
pense of their confidence in the English Scrip- 
tures. They wonder what they are to trust. 
Scholars are subject to the same influence. A 
hundred years ago, the proof that a text often 
quoted to support a great Scripture doctrine 
had properly no place in that form in Scripture 
created in the minds of many of Griesbach’s 
friends the impression that a careful examina- 
tion of manuscripts would get rid of many 
other texts and of much that is peculiar to 
the New Testament. That suspicion was far 
more mischievous than any amount of inquiry ; 
and when once it was created, inquiry became 
essential, either to verify the doubt or to 
remove it. It turned out that the New Testa- 
ment might remain practically unchanged. 
And may I not take a wider range? This 
is the age of Biblical translation. The whole 
world is open, or is opening, to the gospel. 
It is the privilege and the duty of the Chris- 
tian Church to give the Bible to the-world. 
More has been done, in fact—thrice over— 
to translate the Scriptures into the languages 
of the earth in the last hundred years than in 
the preceding eighteen hundred, Pentecost 
included. Much still needs to be done, in 
preparing new versions and in improving the 
old. But what has been done is one of the 
marvels of our time, and is an ample recom- 
pense for all the expenditure of money and 





life in the work of missions. Practically 
these versions are largely based on the | 
English authorised version. Bible Societies | 


naturally prefer one standard; and mission. — 


aries have not time or facilities for settling 
the Greek text or securing minute accuracy 
in translation. But let it be supposed that 
there are mistakes in the authorised version ; 
mistakes in the Greek text from which it ig 
made, mistakes in the renderings of that text; 
why should these mistakes be introduced 
into new versions? It is a fearful price to 
pay for our fears—fears largely groundless— 
that millions of readers should first be misled 
by the versions we give them, and then have 
to share the fears we feel, and the doubts 
which, it is said, revision must produce. 
We are deeply interested in giving the Divine 
Word jure and simple to the nations. Our 
own version is largely the standard to which 
other versions are conformed. What shall 
that standard be? Keep it as it is; and all 
suffer—they and we—from obscurity, from 
mistakes. And in the end the need of re 
vision will change the Bible not of the Eng- 
lish Churches only, but of all the nations, 
The sooner this work is done the better for 
the Heathen as well as for ourselves. 

Some of this reasohing seems to imply that 
important corrections may be looked for in a 
revised version. And in a sense this is true; 
but in a sense only. No Scripture doctrine 
will be changed, no Scripture precept ; what- 
ever is proved from the old version will be 
proveable from the new. The Testament 
will still be the Testament of our youth and 
of our dearest associations. Yet though 
doctrines and duties remain, proof passages 
may change ; some withdrawn, some added. 
Above all there will be changes in words and 
in turns of expression, in connection of 
thought, in clearer or modified meaning 
which would be trifling in common books, 
but are deeply significant when we deal with 
writings so rich in beauty and in power. The 
corrections will be chiefly important because 
the book is important. But if it be other- 
wise, if the changes are really important, the 
force of much of this reasoning will remain. 
The required corrections will have been 
made. We shall know the worst. Uncer- 
tainty will have ceased. If the changes are 
in themselves important, we shall be glad to 
have them. If unimportant they have still 
their value. They show how insignificant 
the required changes are, while they make 
clearer the force of some argument, more 
impressive the beauty of some figure, more 
sharp and defined the outline of some truth. 

What the changes are, and on what prin- 
ciple we are to make them, are questions that 
must be reserved for future papers. 
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OLOURS and seasons 
always go together. 
We associate whiteness 
with winter, as we do 
green with spring. We 
almost unconsciously 
speak of ruddy summer 
and golden autumn, but 
of all the seasons, win- 
ter and its snows are 
most inseparably con- 
nected with its atten- 
dant colour, want of coléar, 
or mixture of colours 
which we call white. A 


~ 


deep meaning under- 
lies these correspon- 
dences of colours 
with seasons, but 

it is not within 

the range of 

these pages. 
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Whiteness prevails in the snows and hoar 
frosts of winter, but why are they white? 

Physically, the cause of their whiteness is 
well known, the multitudinous starry crystals 
reflecting light so equally from their six 
prismatic rays, that no one colour can predo- 
minate. Pound a piece of the purest crystal- 
line glass, and the result is a fine powder as 
white as snow. Take a similar piece of blue, 
red, purple, yellow, or even black glass. 
Pound it as finely as possible, and the 
coloured glass will produce a powder undis- 
tinguishable in its snowy whiteness from that 
of the clear glass. 

This well-known fact was deeply impressed 
on my mind in early boyhood. I was en- 
gaged in making an electrical machine out of 
a wine bottle, and was boring a hole in it by 
means of a drill and camphorated spirits of 
turpentine, the mixture of liquid and pulve- 
rized glass spirting about as the drill re- 
volved. 

An hour or so afterwards, I noticed that 
my jacket was covered with spots of the 
most brilliant whiteness, and at first fancied 
that I must have passed near some white- 
washers at work. The spots, however, were 
too brilliantly white to have been produced 
by lime, and when I came to the newly con- 
structed machine and found it covered with 
similar spots, the mystery was at once 
solved. 

Now let us see what relationship the white 
of snow has to heat. White objects, as is 
well known, are ill adapted for radiating or 
absorbing heat. This is very simply shown 
by the familiar experiment of laying a piece 
of black cloth and a corresponding piece of 
white cloth on the snow. Before very long, 
the black cloth will be found to have sunk 
deeply into the snow, while there will be no 
change in the position of the white cloth. 

All careful housewives are aware that a 
brightly polished teapot will long retain its 
heat, while if it be allowed to become tar- 
nished, it cools with a rapidity depending on 
the shade of tarnish. Black earthenware tea- 
pots cool so rapidly that they must be kept 
near the fire, whence they absorb the needful 
heat, whereas a bright metal teapot would 
reflect the heat instead of absorbing it. 

In some manufactures, the labourers are 
obliged to work in buildings where the roof is 
so heated by the summer sun that the build- 
ing feels like an oven, and the health of the in- 
mates is seriously impaired. A coat of white- 
wash, however, over the slates, tiles, or metal 
of the roof has an almost magical effect in 


reflecting instead of absorbing the heat as 
well as the light of the sun. 

Cricketers, again, have learned by experi- 
ence that white flannel is the coolest cloth- 
ing that can be worn in the burning weather 
which mostly accompanies their favourite 
game, and that it is equally serviceable in 
saving them from taking cold, by checking 
the radiation of their bodily heat. By parity 
of reasoning, the white flannel would be 
equally valuable in cold weather. 

Partly on account of its whiteness, and 
partly on account of the air entangled among 
the rays of the crystals, snow is a very slug- 
gish conductor of heat, as is instinctively 
known by many an animal. The Polar Bear, 
for example, when it hibernates, scoops out 
a hollow in a snowdrift, and there composes 
itself for its long winter sleep. 

The warmth of its body suffices to melt the 
snow around it, so that the hollow assumes a 
dome-like shape, and the snow does not 
come in contact with the body. But, after 
that limit has been reached, the snow checks 
the further radiation of heat, and the animal 
is able to preserve a sufficient temperature to 
maintain the life-in-death state of hibernation. 

Even those animals which do not hiber- 
nate can sometimes avoid a death by frost in 
consequence of this quality of the snow. 
The Highland shepherds are only too fami- 
liar with this property. In the bleak and 
exposed Highlands the snow not only falls 
profusely, but it is caught up by the wind 
and drifted into vast masses which obliterate 
all signs of roads, and have been known even 
to cover houses, so that not a sign of them 
was visible on the white expanse. 

Yet, thanks to the non-conducting and 
non-radiating properties of the snow, whole 
flocks of sheep have been overwhelmed for 
many days, and at last dug out alive when 
discovered by the sensitive instincts of the 
shepherds’ dogs. They were well-nigh starved 
for want of food, and had even been reduced 
to eating the wool from each other’s backs ; 
but they had still retained sufficient warmth 
to keep them alive, and when supplied with 
food and taken under cover, were not much 
the worse for their adventure. 

Experienced travellers, when seeing that it 
was impossible to escape a snow storm, have 
utilised it just as the Esquimaux employ it 
in building their winter houses, and have 
sheltered themselves under its fleecy cover- 
ing until they could venture out again in 
safety. And a similar practice is common 
amongst thousands of wild fowl in exposed 
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There are also several examples, of which 
Elizabeth Woodville is the most generally 
known, where human beings have been 
covered with snow for many days, and 
rescued alive. Of course they suffered 
greatly, but their sufferings were in all cases 
due to hunger and cramp rather than cold. 

We speak familiarly of the frosts of age, and 
unconsciously associate the white hair of an 
old man with the winter of his life. Yet, 
white hair does not necessarily imply age. 
Many men reach the age of sixty with 
scarcely a grey hair on their heads, while 
others become grey at thirty. 

Women are more subject to this early 
blanching than men, and it is a curious fact 
that the grey hairs surmounting a young face 
make it look all the more youthful. Dyeing 
the hair under such circumstances is a double 
mistake. There is no dye which, besides 
being essentially hurtful, does not give an 
artificial and worn look to the countenance, 
and thereby exaggerates the elderly appear- 
ance which it is intended to conceal. But 
more of this at another time. 

Passing from mankind to the lower animals, 
we find that several of them are strangely 
affected by the winter’s cold, their fur or 
feathers assimilating in colour to the snow. 

The best known of these creatures is the 
common Stoat. In our own country we are 
accustomed to place it in the class of “ ver- 
min,” a word which, in a game-keeper’s point 
of view, includes almost every living creature 
except hares, pheasants, and partridges. 
Consequently, the light ruddy fur of the Stoat 
is always one of the most conspicuous objects 
in the gamekeeper’s Chamber of Horrors, 
and may be seen nailed on the barn in com- 
pany with owls, kestrels, crows, and similar 
victims, 

But in Northem Europe the Stoat is 
looked upon in a very different light. When 
the winter comes on, the fur of the Stoat 
undergoes a change of colour. The ruddy 
hue disappears altogether, and the fur be- 
comes a beautiful creamy white, with the 
exception of the tip of the tail, which retains 
its jetty blackness. When this change of 
colour has taken place, its name undergoes a 
change also, and in the place of the de- 
spised and hated Stoat, there is the kingly 
Ermine. 

Sometimes, even in this country, the Stoat 
becomes partially an Ermine, patches of 
white being seen on the red, or vice versd. 
Artificial cold will sometimes produce the 
same effect, but even in the coldest countries 


cases where the Stoat has never assumed the 
white hue of the Ermine. 

A similar phenomenon takes place in the 
Arctic Fox, a creature so exceedingly vari- 
able in its colour that it has gained quite a 
variety of popular names. 

Sometimes it is called the Sooty Fox, 
sometimes the Blue Fox, and sometimes the 
Pied Fox. The two first of these names 
refer to it in its summer dress, the Blue Fox 
skin being the most valued. The name of 
Pied Fox is given to the animal during 
its transitional state, when the sooty or blue 
hair of summer is giving way to the white of 
winter. 

In the fiercer cold of the northern latitudes, 
when the thermometer marks a temperature 
many degrees below zero for successive 
months, the fur of the Arctic Fox becomes 
as white as that of the Ermine, and is pro- 
portionately valuable to the hunter. 

The Lemming, which emigrates in such 
countless hosts from the north of Norway 
and Sweden, affords another example of 
Snow-White. 

Among birds, the most conspicuous ex- 
ample is the common Ptarmigan, one of the 
Grouse tribe. 

During the summer time the plumage is 
mottled with reddish brown, grey and black, 
but in the winter it becomes almost wholly 
white. ; 

For what purpose are these changes ? 

Some persons think that concealment is 
the chief object in assimilating the colour of 
the fur or feathers to that of the white snow. 
It is certainly true that an Ermine could not 
be so easily seen upon snow as if it had 
retained its summer dress, The same may 
be said of the Arctic Fox, the Lemming, and 
the Ptarmigan. As to the bird, however, I 
am not at all sure whether its white winter’s 
plumage be intended to assimilate with the 
snow, or to be in bold contrast with the rocks 
among which it lives, and so to escape 
observation. Practical entomologists know 
well that nothing is more difficult of detec- 
tion than a white moth on a black paling, 
and the same fact holds good with the 
Ptarmigan. 

Others again say that predacious animals, 
such as the White Bear, the Arctic Fox, and 
the Ermine, are better able to creep upon 
their prey unobserved than if they wore dark 
coverings. This, however, I cannot believe 
to be the real object of the loss of colour. 
All these animals are sufficiently cunning and 
active to surprise their prey, no’ matter 





and during tie severest frosts there are often 


whether their fur be dark or white. 
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I am rather inclined to think that the true 
reason for the change of colour is to be found 
in the relationship of colour to heat which 
was mentioned on a previous page. 

The Polar Bear retains its white colour 
through life. 

Some naturalists have thought that it is 
nothing more than a permanent variety of 
the Brown Bear, which, being driven farther 
and farther northwards in search of prey, has 
put on a white winter dress like the Arctic 
Fox and Ermine ; but, not being able to travel 
southerly, has found no opportunity of re- 
gaining its summer coat. The whole shape 
and structure of the Polar Bear, however, 
especially in the modification of the skeleton, 
show that it is not only a totally distinct 
species, but that it ought not even to be 
placed in the same genus as the black and 
brown bears. 

Perhaps, the theory of cold versus colour 


may be equally unsatisfactory with those of 
concealment from enemies and assistance in 
catching prey. Such, however, are the facts, 
and such are some of the generally accepted 
theories for accounting for the facts. Certain, 
however, it is that Winter and Whiteness are 
connected with each other, and that while 
several creatures change their dark hues to 
white at the approach of cold, they never do 
so at the approach of heat, nor do any 
known creatures change from white to dark 
dress in order to suit them for residence in 
a low temperature: 

I am not at all reluctant to admit that the 
reason for these and for many other of the 
Creator’s ways is past finding out. But what- 
ever may be the obscurity which surrounds 
that reason, I am confident that the changes 
themselves are neither accidental nor useless, 
but are a part of the wisdom and mercy 





which are in all His works. 





THE HOME 


VINEYARD. 


By THE Rev. A. K. H. BOYD, D.D., First MINISTER oF ST. ANDREWS. 
“They made me the keeper of the vineyards; but mine own vineyard have I not kept.”—Canr. i. 6. 


I TURN quite away from the first sense of 
that text: I do not ask you to think at 
all of its force, and bearing, on the lips of 
the human being who is represented as saying 
the touching and musical words. I say not 
a syllable of the strange Book in which my 
text stands. I take my text without asking 
you to look before or after it: it can stand 
alone, this wail of one intrusted with the 
care of others and neglecting herself—made 
keeper of the vineyards of others and neglect- 
ing her own. It was in regard to a light 
matter that the words were first spoken ; but 
they may be as sorrowful words as can fall 
from lips of clay; they may express facts 
the most momentous and most awful. They 
may be the cry of one looking back with a 
breaking heart, too late; they may be the 
moan of bitterest remorse, of blank despair! 
Nobody ever supposed that this text was 
to be understood as other than a proverbial 
saying. It was not, perhaps, a current pro- 
verb when she said it, to whom it is ascribed 
in the renowned Song. It may have been 
made on the instant, for the instant. But 
here is a case in which the experience of 
many is crystallized in the felicitous phrase of 
one. And the experience was and is too 
common in things great and small not to be 
widely recognised ; the sentence which em- 
bodies it was sure of a welcome—a sad wel- 








come. “They made me the keeper of the 
vineyards ; but mine own vineyard have I 
not kept.” 

Not merely made keeper: you may be 
put into an office, yet fail to do its duties 
faithfully and well. But the suggestion here 
plainly is, that the vineyards of others were 
diligently kept, while, by a fatality that 
might be thought unparalleled, if it were not 
one of the commonest of things, the vineyard 
at home was neglected, Ah, so careful to 
pluck up the weeds, and to prune the shoots, 
and to maintain the fences, all around, yet so 
forgetful of broken hedge and unpruned vine 
and weeds running riot close at home. And 
then to look back upon it with vain regret 
after the mischief is done. For the evil con- 
dition of the untended vineyard, for long, 
somehow, never taken in, is fully realised at 
last, The eyes are opened now. 

Ah, it is too common, the sad moral fact 
which is expressed in lively figure by the 
imagery of my text. Probably there are few 
who have reached middle age, and have in- 
curred the responsibilities of domestic life, 
who can think of that text without some 
inward self-reproach. There are men and 
women so taken up with public matters—this 
or that “ cause,” or mission, or political move- 
ment, or current crotchet—that they sadly 
neglect their own home and their own children: 
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after all, surely every mortal’s first charge. 
I know that as I say this, there recurs to the 
mind of many of you the great humourist’s 
picture of the wife and mother so concerned 
about far-away savages and their training, 
that the poor uncared-for little ones at home, 
and their over-worked, anxious father, were 
never thought of. No doubt satire must 
exaggerate for the sake of effect ; the colours 
must be heightened and the lines made pro- 
nounced ; but I suppose that most of us have 
seen something very like what is intended by 
that sad picture. Thoughtless folk laugh at 
it ; probably allof us have smiled ; but when 
one really takes in the fact, and the present 
misery and the coming ruin (if God’s mercy 
intervene not), it is a thing to break the 
heart. For here is a state of matters almost 
hopeless to mend. One can see the self- 
satisfied smile of complacent spiritual supe- 
riority with which the misguided and unlov- 
able Pharisee who is in one’s mind would 
receive any reference to that most apposite 
declaration of St. Paul, that “ If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house ”—and surely the provision ought 
to be physical, moral, and spiritual—* he hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an 
infidel.” 

But, miles away from the fussiness and self- 
conceit which have many times eventuated in 
the frowsy home, where the house somehow 
keeps itself, and the little ones are unkempt 
and untaught, and struggle up into lads and 
women, God knows how, through a joyless 
youth that stunts all good and absolutely 
kills out natural affection, it is on sorrowful 
record, too, how eminent Christian workers, 
what with being over-engrossed in work 
which is indeed God’s work, and what with 
an easy-mindedness that fails to really take in 
the weight and solemnity of the primary 
responsibilities of the family and the home, 
have diligently kept many and various vine- 
yards around them, while miserably failing to 
keep their own. If it came within the range 
of remotest possibility that one here present 
could know the case that is in my mind, I 
would not by one word allude to it: but it is 
long ago and far away, and the lesson abides. 
There is no lesson like the lesson of facts. 
There was a great preacher and ecclesiastical 
leader of a past age ; honest and zealous, if 
zeal and truth ever were on earth; who 
from morning till night was so engrossed by 
religious affairs, and by his deep concern for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of a great 
community, that he grew almost a stranger to 
his own family. No miserable drunkard took 








less personal concern in the training of son 
or daughter than did that impetuous reformer 
of other folk and their children; and the up- 
shot was, that his sons were going to destruc- 
tion, everybody knowing it but himself. The 
good of Church and Nation was so much in 
his mind, that the good of the little home- 
circle was quite forgotten: and most wretched 
indeed was the event of all. Ah, “They 
made me keeper of the vineyards; but mine 
own vineyard have I not kept.” 

It may be feared that many err here, of 
hard-worked men. Not so sadly and ruin- 
ously ; for a mother’s care commonly (God 
be thanked) supplements what is lacking on 
the part of the father, so engaged, perhaps, 
in great affairs that, save on Sundays, he 
hardly sees his boys and girls; so driven, 
perhaps, at a humbler level to earn their food 
and raiment, that he must go out to his work 
in the morning before the little ones are 
awake, and cannot get home in the evening 
till they are asleep again. I have heard men 
—good, kind men, both rich and poor—say, 
with sorrow, that their inevitable work so 
kept them from their homes that their chil- 
dren were growing up almost as strangers to 
them. And when they told you exactly how 
they were placed, and asked you how they 
could help it, you had not a word to say. 
Sad necessity compelled things so to be. It 
was nobody’s fault; but it was a great mis- 
fortune. And even such as are not con- 
strained to be bodily absent from their 
household, at least in the evenings, have 
often had to go through a day which so taxed 
body and mind, that they are too tired to 
speak much to the children—a grievous loss 
both to parent and child; for you cannot 
keep too close together; the estranging in- 
fluences of coming years will need it all. 
Too fagged to look with a real concern and 
with perfect patience into the lessons that 
are being learnt, and the difficulties in them; 
and patience, with children, ought to be 
illimitable: the tried nerves, too, irritated 
into a morbid sensitiveness in which any 
sudden sound is pain—unhinging and dis- 
concerting pain. Some of you may remem- 
ber the touching account given in his bio- 
graphy, how a certain true genius, through 
over-work and care, in the last years of his 
life, could only live at all by the house being 
kept in dead silence: the little children, 
that the poor father might work for them, 
must be hushed by the poor mother into that 
unnatural stillness. He had spoken up 


nobly, in words that will not be forgotten, for 
other sufferers ; but the inspired lines must 
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be the outcome of strange suffering to him- 
self and his own. Ah, the old and sad story ! 
There was nothing to blame, save the neces- 
sary course of things in the over-civilisation 
of an anxious world. The lives of others 
brightened, and their hearts touched and 
mended; but it was a poor over- driven 
sufferer that did it all. ‘“ They made me the 
keeper of the vineyards ; but mine own vine- 
yard have I not kept.” 

But when we take these words in a moral 
and spiritual sense, possibly the very first 
thought to occur to many minds is one of 
less practical moment in a sermon spoken to 
a congregation such as gathers in church 
upon an ordinary occasion. There is no 
good in preaching to people who are not 
here. If one were addressing a synod of the 
clergy, or an assembly of candidates for holy 
orders, one could not fail to name, as a 
special temptation of the preacher, a special 
peril of the pastor, the being so concerned 
about the souls of others as to neglect his 
own ; the thinking so perpetually how gos- 
pel truth is to impress others—how it shall 
be so presented as most deeply to impress 
others—as to practically forget that he is 
not preaching to outside sinners worse than 
himself, quite different from himself; that he 
too needs as much as any to have every 
vital doctrine vivified, and freshened, and 
sharpened, to get home continually ; that he 
must not just take it for granted that he is 
himself all safe and right—forgetting that 
day by day he must be seeing to the very 
foundations, as one who lives in a lighthouse 
tower whose base is mined ceaselessly by the 
unsleeping sea. Not for his own sake only, 
but for the sake of the flock, it is needful, 
with the most solemn necessity, that the 
pastor earnestly look to the concern of per- 
sonal religion. There is a grave sense in 
which, here, you cannot rightly keep others’ 
vineyards, till you first have kept your own. 
The heartless clergyman, living at a low rate 
spiritually, may preach and visit the parish 
down to his own level ; and then fearful will 
be his condemnation, and miserable the re- 
sult in all. 

And yet the peril is one not to be avoided ; 
the temptation is one that must be met and 
overcome by God’s grace. For there is not 
a thing more certain than that the preacher 
who would really impress the congregation 
must never cease from thinking and think- 
ing how he shall best do so; he must never 
cease from the riskful occupation of medi- 
tating how he may so present and illustrate 
God’s truth as best to reach and affect other 











souls, All his reading, all his converse 
with his fellow-men, all his own. mental 
experiences, every aspect of outward nature 
he sees, and the course of the returning 
seasons —all these, if a man be a born 
preacher, go to one end. The greatest Scotch 
preacher of the last century told a special 
friend, who told me, that he Jost the power of 
preaching (these were his words) when it 
ceased to be so with him. He said, that 
great orator, that for the few years (they 
were very few) of his pre-eminence his ser- 
mons were never out of his mind; that when 
he woke at night for but a few minutes next 
Sunday’s sermon was his first thought. You 
see here is a work such in its nature that, 
to do it to the man’s very best — which, 
after all, may not be very good—it must be 
“This one thing I do.” And every man 
who undertakes this work ought to do it to 
his very best; while yet, in the nature of 
things, there is an inevitable peril and temp- 
tation in doing so. 

Enough, however, of this—of the special 
temptation of the preacher. Zhat concerns 
but a limited number of men—men, doubt- 
less, whose spiritual condition may pro- 
foundly affect that of multitudes. But the 
matter looks one of wider concern, when we 
remember that every Sunday-school teacher, 
every visitor of the sick or the poor, every 
human being who is ever called to say a 
word of warning to an erring creature or of 
encouragement to a weary one ; every father 
and every mother whose example and con- 
versation and entire life to its least detail 
may affect the impressionable nature of their 
child, God only knows how deeply and abi- 
dingly ; yea, every mortal whose lightest word 
may remain for years in some capricious 
memory, and sway the conduct of anothe) 
at some critical turn, is called as seriously to 
keep the vineyard at home, if they would 
not have it scatter the slight seeds of mighty 
evil wide and far. See, by the grace of the 
Holy Ghost, to your own spiritual condition 
—your penitence, your humility, your truth- 
fulness, your kindliness, your unselfishness, 
—see to all these and more, for this reason 
besides many other most grave reasons, 
that only God knows how the evil that is 
in you may reproduce and multiply itself 
in many around you. We are all of us 
watched by far more eyes than we think of: 
and spiritual characteristics in us may re- 
appear in those who have no intention of 
imitating us, but who insensibly fall into 
ways which they continually see. And, on 
the other side, there is what is at least a 
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solemn possibility too. Strange and awful 
must be his experience who has impressed 
upon other hearts that gospel truth which 


successfully mind the things of others, look 
/to yourself. If we would do anything in 
this world, we with our little strength, we 


he has never really received in his own ;| must begin with what lies to our hand; 


who has moved others to the fulfilment of |we must begin with the nearest. 


duties which he has neglected himself ; who 
has gone through life a plausible and fair- 
spoken hypocrite ; who has kept, or tried to 
keep, the vineyards of others while his own 


vineyard he has not kept. There are words | 


of St. Paul—unforgetable words — which 
seem to imply that such a thing might be. 
And you cannot even imagine a more dreadful 
experience in any human soul than that, in 
the great judgment day, when the secrets of 
all hearts shall be revealed, one who lived 
and died in the odour of sanctity shall of a 
sudden grow into the likeness of one lost 
under the very eye of those who believed in 
him, and leant upon him, and learned from 
him here. You cannot think, amid all the 
bitter cries there have been in this world of 
misery, of one more bitter than the cry of 
this tremendous surprise, this shock unutter- 
able—*O my father, O my mother, O my 
minister, you led me right, and, God help 
us, were you wrong yourself all the while?” 
Ah, St. Paul’s words—never to be forgotten 
by father or mother, by teacher or visitor, by 
pastor or preacher, by any mortal who bears 
the Christian name: “Lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I 
myself should be a cast-away !” 


Everything else that can be said from my 
text is a little thing after this which has been 
given me to say. Yes, given me to say. 
For all this brings up what is too awful, and 
what comes too near to us all, to be said 
unless as, indeed, a message. The great 
lesson of the text, that overbears all its other 
lessons (which are many) and crushes them 
into insignificance, is, Care for your own 
soul; care for the souls of your children; 
care for the souls of your friends ; care for 
the souls of all you know and do not know. 
You have been made keepers of the vine- 
yards of others, every one of you. You dare 
not say, any one of you, “‘ Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” Christ’s answer to the question, 
“Who is my neighbour?” has settled that 
question for evermore. Every mortal you 
can help temporally or spiritually is your 
neighbour. Every vineyard under the wide 
skies where you can pull up a weed or cast 
one good seed, the smallest, of that vineyard 
God has made you keeper. So much the 
more diligently see that you keep your own ; 
so much the more earnestly, as you would 





When 
| things are right at home we shall be abler to 
| meddle with good result in things far away. 
| Ay, temporally and spiritually: in things 
| greatest and things least. You will the better 
instil the most Christian spirit of tidiness 
and neatness in some squalid and disorderly 
dwelling, if your own shelves and your own 
belongings at home are in scrupulous order. 
And though doubtless God tells you to do 
what you can for every little ragged boy that 
meets you, you will not find much success 
in your endeavours unless the little boys and 
girls at home are cared for to your level best 
both in body and soul. Neither will you with 
good effect help some poor creature to break 
off a bad habit, if both he and you know, as an 
open secret between you, that in divers matters 
you are just as bad yourself. The principle 
is wide as the horizon, and the truth is deep 
and vital, that if you would, to God’s glory, 
intermeddle with the vineyard of any mortal, 
you must, by God’s grace, begin by keeping 
your own, 

There are lesser things I had thought to 
say to you as touching this duty of caring 
for others, which must be said briefly and 
humbly. Let us beware of fussiness; it 
comes natural to people of what is called 
public spirit. Let us beware of the ten- 
dency to take the mote out of the eye of 
another while the beam is in our own. Let 
us beware of the officious, intermeddling 
spirit. There have been men and women 
who would take the care of other people’s 
vineyards, and even (like St. Paul) of all the 
Churches, whom nobody made keepers of 
these, but only their own conceit and for- 
wardness; and this while their own soul was 
plainly much neglected: their own vineyard 
cumbered with the grievous weeds of self- 
righteousness, spiritual pride, and the ten- 
dency to judge others both as concerns the 
orthodoxy of their views and the religion of 
their hearts. Anything farther from the 
spirit of the gospel (that sadly abused word) 
could hardly be. I am far from casting 
doubt on the sincerity of such well-meaning 
but unwise folk ; I readily believe they act 
according to their light. But there is a 
sorrowful family of sins nearly akin to one 
another, to which such characteristics tend. 
Most of you are familiar with the ancient 
prayer which names them— 





“ From all blindness of heart ; from pride, 
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vain-glory, and hypocrisy; from envy, hatred, | concern and prayer in your heart, if you 
and malice, and all uncharitableness, Good | have any heart worth speaking of at all. 
Lord, deliver us.” Would it be heaven, if you entered there and 
missed thé tried companion of many anxious 

But leaving this, take with you from God’s | years; missed the bright little faces that 
house to-day the first and great lesson which | never grew old; missed the children that 
my text conveys. Your own soul first— | grew up and that were round you at the 
first only in order, not in importance; first, | last? Ah, not here, and it was my fault! 
because it must be right before you can put | Bitter, with bitterness unutterable, the failure 
or keep anything else right. Your own /| of that life in which, whatever else was done, 
household next ; because the nearest work | mine own vineyard was not kept! Dear 
must needs come before that which is farther | friends, it must not be. By God's grace, it 
away ; second in order, but the very first | shall not be! 











CHRIST’S QUESTION. 


“Then Jesus saith unto them, Children, have ye any meat?’ 


. (“Sanese, have ye any meat?” 
Comes the question soft and low, 
Like a breath of summer sweet, 
Stealing over wastes of snow. 
All our needs the Saviour knew, 
Needs that He will not forget ; 
To His ancient kindness true, 
Human longings touch Him yet. 





“ Children, have ye any meat ?” 
Winter days are hard and cold; 
Wearily, from field and street, 
Comes the answer as of old. 
Jesus, Master, Thou wert known 
Long ago in breaking bread : 
Let Thy love through us be shown, 
And the hungry ones be fed. 





** Children, have ye any meat ?” 
Lord, we do Thy will to-day ; 
Eager lips Thy words repeat, 
None are empty sent away ; 
Birds, whose notes are full of praise, 
Share the bounties of Thine hand: 
Ay, on dreary winter days 
There is gladness in the land. 


“ Children, have ye any meat?” 
(Deeper still the accents sound) : 

Christ, to famished souls how sweet 
Shall the bread of life be found ! 

From those plenteous stores of Thine 
Feed them in their daily race, 

Till they drink Thine own new wine 
In the kingdom of Thy grace. 

SARAH DOUDNEV. 

















“ Children, have ye any meat?’ 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, AvuTHor or “THE SPANISH BROTHERS,” ‘‘IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I.—THE DEATH-DAY OF AN EMPIRE. 
7 was one of the supreme moments in the 

world’s history, the death-day of a great 
empire. The city of Constantine was in the 
hands of the Ottoman. Through long, slow 
ages had the glory of the Eastern Czsars 
waned and paled, until the veryname of Greek, 
with all its glorious traditions, had become 
almost a synonym for the mean and treacher- 
ous vices of unscrupulous weakness. Luxury, 
licentiousness, fraud, and discord had eaten 
out the heart of the Eastern Empire. Sadder 
yet, the light that was in her had become dark- 
ness. The Eastern Church had stiffened into 
clay, slain by the frozen breath of formalism 
and superstition. The Scribes and Pharisees, 
who sat in the seat of Chrysostom the golden- 
mouthed, tithed mint and anise and cummin, 
they fought about the use of the razor or the 
composition of a consecrated wafer, while 
they omitted the weightier matters of the law, 
judgment, mercy, and truth. Proud of their 
jealous orthodoxy, they too often forgot to 
regard the Triune God, whose mysterious 
nature they were so careful to define, as the 
living object of faith and love. Proud of 
their resistance to the adoration of what they 
technically styled images, they were quite as 
guilty as their Western brethren of worship- 
ping idols which could neither see, nor hear, 
nor walk. Thus the Church was ripe for the 
judgment of God, while the State—the old 
Byzantine Empire—was falling to pieces from 
its own corruption, before the deadly sweep 
of the Ottoman scimitar chased it into the 
gulf of things that have been and shall be 
never more. For there is no resurrection 
for dead empires. They are judged here and 
now. 

Who shall say why a falling state or a 
falling cause so often robes itself for death in 
new dignity and glory? Gleams of moral 
grandeur shine forth, tempting us to think 
that, if shown a little earlier, they might have 
averted the doom, which they only come in 
time to make us weep over. Not of an indi- 
vidual alone has it been often true that— 


** Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving of it.’’ 


If we look the stern Muse of History stead- 
fastly in the face, we shall sometimes see, even 
in her saddest moments, a smile pass over 
it, ae though she knew the end of the Lord, 

cn 


that He is pitiful and of tendermercy. Often - 
has He turned away His wrath from the van- 
quished, in the midst of their calamities, and 
“spoken comfortably” to that very genera- 
tion which has received from His hand double 
for all her sins, and the sins of progenitors 
tenfold more guilty. Many a monarch has 
met a more bitter, but none a more honour- 
able death than the last Constantine and last 
Cesar of the Greeks. It is a noble figure 
that meets our view, kneeling in prayerful 
vigil on the tesselated pavement of St. Sophia, 
receiving the memorials of his Divine Mas- 
ter’s love, asking pardon humbly of all whom 
he had wronged, and then going forth, re- 
solved to die for his people and with them ; 
as he did—for after the assault, the body of 
Constantine was found by the victorious foe 
‘where the dead were lying thickest.” 

But the broad stream of a nation’s des- 
tiny breaks into innumerable ripples of in- 
dividual life. The day that saw the Empire 
of the Eastern Czesars overthrown, witnessed 
also the terror and agony of a whole population. 
Each unit in the crowded city had a tale of 
wrong and suffering, or of hair-breadth escape 
and joyful deliverance. The horrors of a 
great city taken by storm are utterly beyond 
our conception, and we have, happily, no 
help from experience—so we can but try to 
look through the eyes of a few of those who 
were themselves actors or sufferers. 

Into a small obscure church in a poor 
quarter, faithful slaves had borne their 
wounded master, and laid him down to die. 
Count Raymond Chalcondyles, a knight, a 
“ Roman,” and one of Constantine’s most 
devotéd personal adherents, sought death by 
his master’s side, until, already mortally 
wounded, he was forced by the stream of 
fugitives through the breach in the inner wall, 
just rescued from being trodden to death, and 
carried to the little church, which was com- 
paratively a place of safety, because too poor 
to tempt conquerors who had all the wealth 
of Byzantium at their feet. It was filled with 
ia crowd of terrified women and children, but 
the picture-covered screen usual in Greek 
churches separated these from the dying man, 
who lay near the altar, on a couch made of 
church vestments hastily piled together. The 
priest knelt beside him, repeating prayers and 
psalms, and occasionally giving him a little 
wine from a chalice. ‘The last rites of his 





Church had been already performed. 
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The dying knight was restless; his head 
turned wearily from side to side, his eyes 
sought the opening in the screen. ‘No-one 
comes,” he murmured. ‘ Not yet-—— Have 
I done wrong to send for them ?” 

“Calm yourself, my lord,” the priest en- 
treated ; “think of your own soul.” 

“The best that could be done—the surest 
hiding-place that could be found—this little 
church,” the knight persisted. ‘‘But oh! my 
son, my son!” He writhed in worse than 
bodily anguish as he saw before him the dead | 
face of his gallant son, and thought of the | 
dangers, more terrible than death, that son’s | 
wife and child were braving even now. His | 
faithful and favourite servant, who was also | 
his foster-brother, had undertaken, at his | 
earnest request, the dangerous mission of | 
bringing them, in the disguise of slaves and 
by a circuitous route, from their own stately 
dwelling to this obscure place of refuge. In 
all the crowded city, no spot was so full of peril 
that day as the marble palace of a patrician. 

There was a pause. The dying warrior 
prayed in silence that these dear ones might 
not—at least—be taken alive. The priest 
murmured a psalm. 

“¢Q God, the heathen are come into 
thine inheritance ; thy holy temple have they 
defiled ; they have laid Jerusalem on heaps. 
The dead bodies of thy servants have they 
given to be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
the flesh of thy saints unto the beasts of the 
earth. Their blood have they shed like 
water round about Jerusalem ; and there was 
none to bury them.’” 

All at once the dim eyes of Chalcondyles 
brightened, and he half raised himself, exclaim- 
ing, ‘Thank God! they come, they come!” 

As he fell back, an old man, leading a boy 
by the hand, passed through the opening of 
the screen. “Thy lady, Manuel?” he ques- 
tioned, anxiously. 

‘“*Safe—God and the saints be praised!” 
said the slave. “But, my lord, she hath 
swooned. I have left her in the care of the 
women. Here is our little lord.” 

The boy, a noble, manly little fellow of 
nine or ten, would have shown a courage 
worthy of his race had there been danger to 
meet, but the presence of death, now seen 
for the first time, struck an awe into his spirit, 
He gazed around him with an amazed, fright- 
ened look in his eyes, and clung to the ser- 
vant’s robe. 

“Raymond, come hither!” said his grand- 
father. And Raymond, hearing the voice he 
loved, subdued his awe so far as to obey 
immediately. 








Spell-bound by the solemn change in the 
dear familiar face, he did not weep, but 
stood, pale and trembling, beside the couch, 


He was remarkably beautiful, his form and © 


features cast in the classic mould of the per- 
fect Greek, with the fair complexion, golden 
hair, and blue eyes prized the more for their 
rarity, and the grace of free, happy, healthy 
childhood in every look and movement, 


| Evidently accustomed to obedience, a sign 


from the knight made him kneel down close 
beside him, and take the cup from the hand 
of the priest, who retired to a little distance. 

“Thou art but a child,” said the dying 
man, in a low voice; “yet, I must speak to 
thee, and thou must hear me, as though thou 
wert a man. For thy father is dead, I am 
dying, and thy mother lies unconscious. 
And thou, Raymond Chalcondyles, art left 
the only one on earth to bear that honoured 
name. Thou understandest ?” 

“TI do,” sobbed the child; for at the words, 
“Thy father is dead,” grief mastered awe, 
and he wept. 

“Listen then. This good priest will hide 
you here—you and your mother—with his 
own wife and children, until you can be sent 
with safety to Galata, and put on board a 
Genoese or Venetian ship. Our faithful 
Manuel has sworn never to leave you; and 
should the Infidel—which God forbid !—te 
knows what to do. Remember, ’tis but one 
stroke ;— it will not hurt you. But, God send- 
ing you safe to Venice—I have already, fore- 
seeing this ruin, forwarded a sum of money, 
with a few books and jewels, to my good 
friend, the banker Benedetto. The money 
and jewels will maintain you; keep the books 
if you can. Obey your mother in all things, 
and should you be in distress or perplexity, 
ask counsel of Benedetto, for he is a wise 
man, and you may trust him utterly.” 

As he seemed to pause for an answer, 
Raymond said, still weeping, “I will do all 
you say, dear grandfather.” 

“Be a scholar. Remember thou art a 
Greek, heir to all that Grecian men have 
thought and done in the olden days. Yet 
not all Greek Give me the wine.” 

Raymond obeyed. 

“TI grow faint; yet there is that which 
must be said. Bend thine head close, Ray- 
mond, and I charge thee, forget not a word. 
It is a secret handed down in our house from 
father to son, never trusted to any keeping 
save that of the heir of Chalcondyles. Thou 
knowest we have an ancestor a Frank, a 
Crusader?” 

“Yes,” said Raymond promptly. Young as 
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he was, he knew his pedigree very well, and 
was very proud of it. “ Raymond de Guiscard, 
Lord of Vaudelon, espoused the daughter of 
the great Chalcondyles. ‘Their son——” 

“Enough. Now listen :—That Raymond 
de Guiscard owned, and lost, a rich inherit- 
ance.” 

“TI. know:—Vaudelon is a stately castle, 
with a noble estate—vineyards, oliveyards, 
cornfields—in fair Provence, the best land 
God has given the Franks.” 

“T said owned and lost—lost it in a war 
righteous as ours against the Infidel, dis- 
astrous too as ours. Our ancestor resisted 
the tyrannical claims of the schismatic Latin 
Pope, as we orthodox Catholics do to-day. 
But De Guiscard’s castle was taken, his father 
slain, and he himself, a stripling, escaped 
with difficulty. Still, his rights remained, 
and have passed to us, his descendants. 
—More wine, Raymond.” 

Raymond, as he gave it, pondered what he 
could say to console his grandfather. What 
was it that he would have him do? He 
made a bold guess, “Grandfather, when I 
am a man I will go to the King of the 
Franks, and ask him to do us right, and give 
back our inheritance.” 

“Nay, my son; they who have kept it for 
two hundred years may keep it for ever.” 

“Then I will go to the Lord of Vaudelon, 


throw down my glove, and offer to fight him | 


for it.” 

“Hush! Listen now, and act hereafter 

when thou art a.man. Closer—my words 
must be few. The last lord, foreseeing his 
ruin, buried in his lady’s rose-garden a trea- 
sure of inestimable value. I know nothing for 
certain, but I suppose it to be a casket of 
jewels, priceless in worth and peerless in 
lustre. Our ancestor used to call it the luck 
of Vaudelon, and to say that whoso had it 
had nothing left to wish for, that casue and 
lands were well lost for it, and little worth 
without it. His father showed him the spot, 
and he wrote out, for his children, a descrip- 
tion exact enough to enable any one who 
seeks with care and diligence to find it, 
changed though the place may be. The 
fragment of parchment is here, in my reli- 
quary, with a lock of the blessed St. Anna's 
hair. Take it, wear it always, and lose it only 
with thy life.” He placed a small, curiously 
wrought gold casket in the child’s hand. 
_ “Thou canst not read it now, for it is in 
our ancestor’s native tongue, which he called 
the tongue of Oc. But when thou art a man, 
learn, read, seek, win, and God be with thee. 
Till then, tell no one.” 





“Save my mother. 
secret from her yet. 
mother!” 

“Well, she is discreet and virtuous. But 
none else; not even Manuel. And now 
farewell. God bless thee! Be true to Him 
and to the Faith.” 

“Dear grandfather,” said the boy earnestly, 
“we are going among the wicked Latin 
schismatics; must I touch the accursed 
thing?” He meant the azyme, the un- 
leavened bread, or wafer, used by the Latins 
in the Eucharist. So early may the iron of 
fanaticism enter into the soul; or rather, so 
easily does the plastic material of a child’s 
mind receive impressions from those around. 

“Do, as child, what thy mother bids thee; 
jucge, as man, tor thyself. Now kiss me, lip 
to lip. Thou art like thy father, and thy 
father’s mother. No, no more wine. Is 
Manuel there? My eyes grow dim.” 

Manuel was there, and drew near his 
lord. Soon another glided in, strangely dis- 
guised in the capote of a slave or peasant, 
but with the face of a high-born lady, beau- 
tiful, though wild and wan. It was not law- 
ful for a woman to come within the screen, 
but in that moment of agory and confusion 
the law was disregarded. The priest ap- 
proached also, a sacred picture in his hand, 
which he held to the lips of the dying knight. 

There was a solemn pause. Without was 
tumultuous noise—the shouts of those who 
| slew and plundered, the cries of those who 
|sought for mercy. Neither reached the 
| closing ear of the dying man. He trembled 
no more for the living, he mourned no more 
for the dead. All things grew pale and dim. 
Even the rites and ordinances-ot his Church, 
even the forms and ceremonies that shut his 
soul in and closed around it like a cloud, 
seemed to melt and vanish away. Did One 
draw near instead, whose Face turns darkness 
into light? Feebly, trom tailing lips, the 
murmur came—“ Kyrie eleison; kyrie eleison 
me.” And with that prayer, Chalcondyles 
passed into the presence of the Lord of 
Mercy. 





I have never kept 
Say I may tell my 





A few days later Raymond and his mother 
were conveyed safely on board a Venetian 
ship, and bade a long farewell to the Golden 
Horn and the smiling shores of the Bos- 
phorus. 


CHAPTER II.—THE QUEEN OF THE ADRIATIC. 

THE Queen of the Adriatic proved a kindly 
nurse to the little Greek exile. She gave him 
all that childhood needs—love, home, friends, 
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beautiful surroundings for his life. Had the 
noble widow of Chalcondyles and her son 
come destitute amongst them, the merchant- 
princes of Venice would no doubt have had 
compassion and opened their well-filled purses 
to succour them. But fortunately the only 
charity needed was that of sympathy and 
neighbourly kindness, and it was freely given. 
The wealthy banker to whose care they had 
been commended (by birth a Jew, but by 
creed a Christian) fulfilled his trust honour- 
ably and wisely. The sum of money placed 
to their account, and augmented by the sale 
of most of their jewels, he lent at a rate 
of interest which would awaken the despairing 
envy of a modern speculator. In Florence at 
that time money-lenders exacted thirty-three 
and a half per cent, It is true that these enor- 
mous gains were weighted, according to the 
universal law of compensation, with two great 
evils, obloquy and insecurity ; still it was pos- 
sible for a banker of high character to obtain 
ery handsome terms for his clients, together 
with honour and safety. Benedetto did more; 
he found them a suitable and commodious 
dwelling at a rent merely nominal. A marble 
palace in the Square of St. Mark, or on the 
Grand Canal, might have suited the rank and 
the former fortunes, but it would have ac- 
corded ill with the present circumstances, of 
the Grecian lady, while a meaner lodging in 
the city would have appeared to her in the 
light of a bitter degradation. The difficulty 
was solved by Benedetto finding a friend 
willing to share with her a good though 
modest dwelling in the Island of Murano, 
famous for painters and for workers in glass. 
Here she lived in dignified retirement, holding 
little intercourse save with her fellow exiles, but 
regarded by her neighbours with the respect 
due to her rank and her misfortunes. Be- 
sides the ever-faithful Manuel, who remained 
through all vicissitudes constantly attached 
to the family of his master, she had but one 
servant, a Venetian woman. She practised 
the most careful economy; delicious fruit 
was cheap and abundant, and formed the 
chief luxury of their simple board. Only one 
expense was never stinted: Raymond went 
as bravely as any young patrician of his age, 
and attended the first academy of the city, 
amongst high-born youths, who only awaited 
their majority to inscribe each an honoured 
name upon the pages of the Golden Book. 
Thus four years passed away quietly and 
uneventfully. After such an interval we may 
find Raymond again one summer afternoon 
—in that happy climate there is summer 
eight r.onths out of the twelve—taking his 





homeward way, book in hand, through the 
narrow foot-paths that thread the city, and 
render it possible for those who desire it to 
dispense with the aid of the gondola. It 
is a beautiful city upon which he looks, 
with his young eager eyes. “A city of 
marble, nay, rather a golden city paved with 
emeralds; for, truly, every pinnacle and turret 
gleamed or glowed, overlaid with gold or 
bossed with jasper. Beneath, the unsullied 
sea drew in deep breathings to and fro its 
eddies of green wave. Deep-hearted, majestic, 
terrible as the sea, the men of Venice moved 
in sway of power and war; pure as her 
pillars of alabaster stood her mothers and 
maidens ; from foot to brow all noble walked 
her knights ; the low bronzed gleaming of.sea- 
rusted armour shot angrily under their blood- 
red mantle folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, 
impenetrable, implacable—every word a fate 
—sate her senate. In hope and honour, 
lulled by flowing of wave around her isles of 
sacred sand, each with his name written and 
the cross graved at his side, lay her dead. 
A wonderful piece of the world. Rather, 
itself a world.” * 

Of this wonderful world the boy of fourteen 
saw as little and as much as boys generally 
see of the world in which they grow up to 
manhood, and which influences them so 
deeply. He took the loveliness and the 
grandeur as a matter of course, as part of 
the daily bread on which he lived; yet he 
did not really enjoy them the less on 
account of this simplicity and unconscious- 
ness. Nor was he out of harmony with his 
surroundings. The sorrows of his childhood 
had passed and left no trace, save a few re- 
membrances rather sweet than sad. Perfect 
in form and feature, with the clustering golden 
hair many a Venetian lady envied him, 
simply yet tastefully clad in a sky-blue tunic 
with silver clasps and buckles (for blue was 
then the fashionable colour, and Raymond, 
before all things, must be fashionable), he 
trod his pleasant path, singing low and half 
unconsciously a fragment of a Greek song. 

Still there was a little cloud—a very little one 
—ron Raymond’s clear brow that day. Even 
in Venice one has something left to wish for. 
It was not that he was unsuccessful at school. 
Good abilities and the happy accident of own- 
ing Greek as his native tongue (even though 
it was but the barbarous Greek of the Lower 
Empire) enabled him to take a high place, 
and to give his masters signal satisfaction. 
By his companions too he was_ beloved; 
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but with one exception, and this exception 
was “ the little speck within the garnered fruit” 
that spoiled his enjoyment. The schoolfel- 
low who happened to be the object of his pro- 
found and fervent admiration—and no hero- 
worship is more enthusiastic than that of the 
boy for the youth a few years his senior—was 
the only one who regarded him with indif- 
ference, if not with dislike. As he walked 
and sang he pondered, in an under-current 
of thought, what way he should take to win 
esteem, whether by brilliant disputation, by 
Latin verses, “pure Tully every line,” or by 
Greek chorus rendered into musical Italian 
numbers—for in these things the studious 
youth of that generation placéd their joy and 
their pride. 

Presently he paused. He was now about 
to turn into the Fondaco Nuovo, and he 
found himself standing close to one of the 
many palazzos whose marble steps reach 
down to the limpid emerald waters of the 
canal. A little fruit-seller—-member of a 
class characteristic of Venice, whose children 
were merchants from the cradle—had stopped 
near the same spot, overcome with weariness. 
Sleep had surprised him, half-standing, half- 
reclining against the lowest pillar of the por- 
tico, one bare brown knee resting on the 
pediment, while the other sturdy little limb 
still partly supported his body. His modest 
stock in trade, consisting of a dish, a knife, 
and half an enormous melon, lay’at his feet. 
Raymond stood and !ooked at him. “What 
a picture he would make,” he thought ; “ or, 
still better, a little marble statue. Wait now, 
— if I had only a bit of clay.” 

His wish was granted to the letter, though 
not at all in the spirit. Just at that moment 
“a bit of clay,” a morsel of the muddy ooze 
of the canal hardened into an effective pellet, 
struck him smartly on the forehead. 

The transformation was instantaneous and 
complete. His eyes kindled, an angry flush 
mounted to his cheeks, the blue veins in his 
forehead swelled and tightened like cords. 
After a moment’s quick glance around him, 
he flung his book, a MS. worth its weight in 
gold, on the step beside the fruit-seller’s 
dish, and sprang dauntlessly into the midst of 
a knot of young men who stood at the corner 
of the street. * 

There was a rivalry of long standing, half 
jest, half earnest, between the inhabitants of 
the two halves of Venice, called respectively 
Nicoloti and Castellani. Though this was 


properly the affair of the gondoliers, or at 
least of the class from which they were drawn, 
the nobles, and even the Doge, condescended 








to take sides, partly for amusement, but more 
from motives of policy. The young gentle- 
men of the Academy were not likely to prove 
indifferent to what afforded continual oppor- 
tunities for the display of personal prowess. 
They chose to consider themselves Castellani, 
like the Doge, preferring to band together 
under the standard of the district in which 
the Academy was situated. Raymond’s as- 
sailants were a band of Nicoloti, through 
whose quarter he was passing, and who pro- 
bably had some mischievous pranks to avenge 
on the young academicians. They were there- 
fore more than a little angry, and perhaps a 
little unfair. It was one of the laws of those 
street combats that no weapons were to be 
used, but this prudent rule was often disre- 
garded, and Raymond received upon this 
occasion some severe blows from heavy staves. 
Mad with passion, he struck right and left, 
dealing vigorous but unscientific blows. But 
his assailants were too numerous, and the 
contest too unequal to last long. He felt 
blood trickling from his wounds, and then a 
sense of faintness and a feeling of utter de- 
spair stole over him—still he had no thought 
of asking for quarter. He. just managed to 
put his back against a wall, and to utter once 
more, in a languid but ‘defiant tene, the 
war-cry of the Castellani, when a loud 
“Sciar!” in a voice he knew, changed every- 
thing. , 

A gondola put its prow to the land close 
beside him, and a young man leaped from it 
and came to his aid. One of the rowers 
followed, and the scale thus turned, the con- 
flict ended in the utter discomfiture of 
the Nicoloti: Raymond, to his great joy, 
recognised in his deliverer the object of his 
boyish admiration, Theodore Benedetto, the 
Phoenix of the Academy, as he was styled on 
account of his brilliant abilities. He was a 
tall, slender youth of about eighteen, dark- 
haired, dark-eyed, with features that showed 
his Jewish extraction, and with much of the 
striking physical beauty that often distin- 
guishes the youth of that nation. 

“Step into my gondola,” he said to Ray- 
mond; “I will take you home.” 

“ Murano is far out of your way,” Raymond 
objected. 

“IT have no way; J sail for my pleasure.” 
Then, with a quick glance at Raymond’s face, 
“ What! going to play the girl?” he asked 
sharply. ‘‘ Rest a moment here.” He beckoned 
to the little fruit-seller, who, awakened by the 
noise of the quarrel, had been looking on with 
great interest, and at the same time keeping 
guard over Raymond's book. ‘This Theodore 
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took from his hand, and gave him a piece of 
money and a command. 

But his sharp words and scornful tone 
roused Raymond more effectually than wine. 
“No,” he said, shaking off the momentary 
weakness ; “it is nothing ; I am quite well,” 
and rejecting the proffered aid of Benedetto, 
who, even in rendering a service, had con- 
trived to implant a sting, he stepped into the 
boat. Benedetto followed, bidding the rower 
await the return of their little messenger from 
the nearest wine-shop. 

The gondola was a private one, luxuriously 
fitted up. A delicious sense of rest and ease 
stole over Raymond as he reclined on the 
soft silken cushions, while Theodore drew the 
crimson curtains close, making a rosy twilight 
in the little cabin. The wine having been 
brought, Theodore made him drink some of 
it; and then, as they glided softly and swiftly 
over the still waters of the Lagoon, he began 
without ceremony to examine his hurts. “Do 
you not know I am to be a physician?” he 
said, when Raymond would have resisted. 
“‘ Already I understand such a simple matter 
as this. And you will naturally wish to save 
your lady mother a little uneasiness.” 

Raymond felt the force of the last argu- 
ment. Besides, he could not contend the 
point; his school-fellow had him in his 
power. A little water from a crystal flask 
that lay on the table, a fine white kerchief 
from the looms of Cambray, and a pair of 
gentle, firm, skilful hands soon accomplished 
the task. Theodore’s words sometimes missed 
their aim, and hurt where they meant to heal, 
his fingers never. Their very form—long, 
slender, sensitive—evidenced at once fine- 
ness of perception and exquisite dexterity. 

Meanwhile the school-fellows talked of the 
unfair and dastardly conduct of the Nicoloti, 
and formed plans of revenge. What they 
said was common-place enough, but they 
speedily established a friendly understanding 
with each other. 

“1 had not known you were destined to 
be a physician,” said Raymond. “Is not that 
to sacrifice your genius and your learning ?” 

“TI do not see it in that light ; but if it 
were, my father wishes it.” 

Physicians were highly honoured in Venice. 
They took rank with the nobility, many of 
whose privileges, in matters of dress and 

iquette, they were permitted to assume. 
Raymond was not of an age to understand 
how attractive these advantages for his son 
might appear to the Jewish banker, who— 
however wealthy and respected—was still 
condemned to stand outside the jealous 








circle of Venetian nobles, with the sense of 
a definite and rigid line drawn between him 
and them. He knew indeed that Theodore 
Benedetto was the only student in the Aca- 
demy whose father’s name was not in the 
Golden Book ; but he only thought with pride 
of the signal abilities of his hero, which had 
procured him entrance there. He loved to 
repeat the words of the learned “ Grecian,” 
Francesco Filelfo, the light of Venice and 
the glory of the Academy, who had expressly 
stipulated that Benedetto was to be amongst 
his pupils, saying that his class-fellows “might 
be glad hereafter to have their names immor- 
talised with his.” 

“But do you /éke it?” he asked simply. 

“Passably. A physician’s studies are 
like all the rest, I suppose—all words and 
names.” 

Raymond looked at him curiously. 

“I have heard you say that before,” he 
said. ‘ When your themes are praised, or 
your verses, you look as if you care nothing, 
and sometimes you murmur, ‘ All words and 
names,’” 

“Is it not so?” asked Theodore. “ We 
spend our lives learning what old Grecks 
and Romans said about the things they saw, 
instead of seeing things for ourselves. Where 
is the use?” 

Raymond did not know what to say, and 
therefore wisely said nothing. Already he 
was steeped to the lips in that admiration 
for antiquity which was the ruling passion of 
his day; so that Theodore’s words, had he 
allowed himself to criticize them, would have 
seemed to him open heresy. But his respect 
for Theodore’s abilities and learning made 
him prefer to assume that he had misunder- 
stood him, or was not clever enough to 
comprehend his meaning. So he turned to 
a practical question. 

“Do you intend to finish your studies at 
Padua?” he asked. 

This was the general custom of young 
Venetians. 

“No; at the end of this year I go to the 
school of medicine at Montpellier.” 

“ And I,” said Raymond, with a little air 
of shyness, which showed that he was reveal- 
ing a favourite and cherished dream—*“ I hope 
one day to go to Rome, and to complete my 
studies at the new Academy there.” 

“We are near Murano,” Theodore said, 
drawing back the curtain. “ Look!” 

A scene of beauty burst upon their sight. 
It was the glorious sunset of Venice, dear to 
poet and to painter. “The sun was setting 
behind the Venetian hills ; great violet clouds 
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crossed the sky above Venice. The tower 
of St. Mark, the cupolas of St. Maria, and 
that forest of spires and minarets which rises 
from all parts of the city, painted themselves 
in black on the sparkling shield of the hori- 
zon. The sky was shaded in marvellous 
gradation, from cherry-red to cobalt blue; 
and the water, calm and limpid like glass, 
received the exact reflection of this immense 
radiation. Underneath Venice it looked like 
a great mirror of molten copper. The city, 
a black shadow between the sky and the 
living waters, seemed to float in a sea of fire, 
and looked like the majestic dream of the 
poet of the Apocalypse, when he saw the 
New Jerusalem descend from heaven like a 
bride adorned for her bridegroom.” * 

Both gazed in silence, spell-bound by the 
sight. At last Theodore said—half raising 
himself and, leaning his cheek on his hand, 
to gaze intently across the water at the spires 
and domes of the stately Ocean Queen— 
“Think, Lord Raymond, all that lies yonder 
—the glory, the splendour, the wealth past 
counting! Think of San Marco alone—from 
gold-encrusted roof and alabaster wall to 
pavement of priceless marble—all beauteous 
with the spoils of the East. Nay, east, west, 
north, and south have brought their glory 
into thee, fair Queen of the Adriatic ! 
Stately are thy palaces, but fairer still and 
statelier thy hundred churches. Trophies of 
war are in thee, for thy soldiers are strong 
of heart and hand; trophies of peace yet 
more precious, for thy merchants are the 
honourable men of the earth, and science, 
genius, art, have all conspired to consecrate 
thee.” Then his tones grew measured, ear- 
nest, musical, until at last they became half a 
chant, as he went on: “*‘ Thou sealest up the 
sum, full of wisdom and perfect in beauty. 
Thou hast been in Eden, the garden of God ; 
every precious stoné was thy covering—the 
sardius, topaz, and the diamond, the beryl, 
the onyx, and the jasper, the sapphire, the 
emerald, and the cafbuncle, and gold. ‘Thou 
art the anointed cherub that covereth, and I 
have set thee so; thou wast upon the holy 
mountain of God. Thou hast walked up 
and down in the midst of the stones of fire. 
Thou wast perfect in thy ways, from the day 
that thou wast created, till iniquity was found 
in thee. With thy wisdom and thine under- 
standing thou hast gotten thee riches, and 
hast gotten gold and silver into thy treasures. 
By thy great wisdom and thy traffic hast thou 
increased thy riches, and thy heart is lifted 





* Adapted from “ Lettres d'un Voyageur.” George Sand. 











up because of thy riches. By the rultitude 
of thy merchandise they have filled the midst 
of thee with violence, and thou hast sinned ; 
therefore I will cast thee as profane out of 
the mountain of God, and I will destroy 
thee, O covering cherub, from the midst of 
the stones of fire.’ Alas, alas! that is true 
of thee, fair Venice, Spouse of the Sea, 
Queen of the Adriatic.” 

“What is it all?” asked Raymond, won- 
dering. “Is it poetry?” 

“Yes, from an old poem, older than 
Eschylus, in the tongue of my forefathers. 
—Stali!” 

This, to the gondolier, meant turn to the 
right. They did so, and then shot up the 
narrow water street that forms the quay of 
Murano. A few strong, dexterous strokes of 
the paddle the gondolier uses for an oar 
brought them to the steps of a one-storied 
but fair and substantial dwelling, with a front 
of marble adorned with quaint carvings. 


“ Come in,” said Raymond ; “my mother 
would like to thank you.” 
“Not now. Good night, sir.” And Theo- 


dore raised his small woollen cap with some 
ceremony to his school-fellow, who, as he 
was too proud to forget, was greatly his 
superior in rank. 

But Raymond, with a happy instinct, 
stretched out his hand, and said frankly 
and warmly, “Good night, my dear Theo- 
dore. I am very much obliged to you.” 


CHAPTER III.—MOTHER AND SON. 

“You are late to-night, Raymond,” said 
the Lady Erminia Chalcondyles, raising her 
head as Raymond entered. Had a quiet, 
prosperous lite been her portion, she might 
still have looked young; as it was, her dark 
hair was streaked with grey and her features 
were worn and wasted, Shg had been a beau- 
tiful girl, and was now a matron of noble pre- 
sence, grave and stately. Gifted with great 
courage and strong passions, as well as with 
intense affections, her heart and her will had 
survived the shipwreck that robbed her of 
home, of kindred, and of friends. As the 
mariner clings to the floating spar, his -last 
hope, so she clung to the child that had 
been left to her. In his young life she 
lived again; for him she was still enter- 
prising, sanguine, ambitious ; and, if all the 
truth must be told, for him she could even 
be worldly and selfish, she could plot and 
manage, as well as dare and suffer, 

“I have had a fray with some of the Nico- 
loti,” said Raymond ; and he eagerly poured 
out the whole story, making little of the 
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“‘ Spell-bound, he stood beside the couch.”’ 


hurts he had received and much of the help 
rendered by his school-fellow, with a glow- 
ing panegyric upon whom he wound up the 
tale. 

The Grecian widow was not a modern fine | 
lady, to shudder at hearing her boy had been 
exchanging blows, or to shrink from seeing a 
crimson stain or two upon his dainty linen. 
She wished him bold and brave, as apt at | 
play of sword and buckler as at grammar | 
and rhetoric. So she only said, when he had | 
finishe:!, “I hold the banker Benedetto in | 
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high esteem, and have much cause 
to be grateful to him. I am glad 
you like his son. Still, I think your 
friendship, your intimacy, might be 
placed rather higher with advan- 
tage. At your academy there are 
the Mocenigi, the Loredani, the two Foscari, 
grand-nephews of the Doge 2: 

“Who hold the Loredani in mortal 
hatred,” Raymond interrupted, laughing. 
“A fine choice of friends you offer me, 
truly! But I have fully made up my mind 
upon that subject—no Loredani for me. I 
hold by the Doge and the Foscari, and I hate 
Loredano and all his set!” 

“Gently, my son. We are guests in 
Venice, and guests should avert their eyes 
from the quarrels of their hosts, and be very 
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in no way concern them.” 


“Blindness and deafness, when they are 
not born with a man, but learned in the way 
of business, have their limits,” said Raymond 
sharply. “Giacopo Foscari has been treated 
with horrible cruelty and injustice, and I | 


courteously blind and deaf to such things as 








rascals who set upon me to- 
day were of the Loredani’s 
clients and workpeople ; most 
of them are Nicoloti—at least, 
they favour that faction.” 

“Tf that be so,” the lady 
said gravely, “my son must 
already have been far more 
outspoken than becomes 
either his age or his fortunes. 
But here is supper; I think 
you have need of it.” 

That was true; and the 
mother, while she forbore 


questions and condolences, was careful to 
supply her weary boy with strengthening food 
and good wine. He did ample justice to 
the meal, but had scarcely finished when he 


started up, exclaiming— 





|a good, beautiful thing. Say I may do 


it?” 


“T will not say you may not, if I can help 


it. What is it?” 


“You know that book of my grandfather's 
“ Mother, I have thought of something; | in the vellum cover with the gold clasp, let- 


care not who hears me sayit. The wretches 
who could torture a son in his father’s pre- 
sence on the barest, idlest suspicion, and then 
banish him from his country unconvicted 
and uncondemned, would be capable of any 
crime. In fact, mother,” he continued, not 
very logically, “I am sure the low-born 


“It was the glorious sunset of Venice.” 
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tered Beta?—the book of medicine, trans- 
lated from the Arabic? May I give it fora 
present to Theodore? He is to be a phy- 
sician.” 

“Ah, boy, it is easy to know thou wert born 
a prince! Are we so rich that we:can give 
away a book worth a bag of gold bezants as 
if it were a melon or a bunch of grapes?” 

“ But I love Theodore; I want to give 
him a real costly gift.” 

The lady pondered. “Afterall, Raymond, 
I know not if I ought to forbid thee. But 
for the care and kindness of Theodore’s father 
we might both of us have starved. We owe 
him our daily bread, our comfortable dwell- 
ing here, and, what I think more of, the 
opportunity of educating thee. It may be 
well to show our gratitude by a gift to his 
son. I will get the book, and if you like you 
can take it to him to-morrow.” 

“No,” said Raymond, “not to-morrow ; 
“it would be like paying him for taking me 
out of the hands of those scoundrels. I will 
wait until Ascension Day, when everybody 
gives gifts to celebrate the marriage of the 
Doge with the sea. But, mother, let me have 
the book in my own keeping until then.” 

She went to a massive carved oak chest at 
one end of the room, unlocked it with a key 
that hung from her girdle, and brought out 
the precious volume, wrapped in a covering 
of purple silk. Raymond drew off the cover 
and examined the book with interest. “It 
is written by Maimonides, the court physi- 
cian of Saladin,” he said. 

“ I know thy grandfather used to hold it 
in high esteem.” 

** Yes; he said the books were not to be 
sold if we could help it; but he would not 
have forbidden us to give one away to a 
valued friend.” 

This allusion of Raymond’s to his grand- 
father gave Lady Erminia an opportunity of 
asking her son a question which was often in 
her thoughts. At the time he received it the 
child had faithfully repeated to his mother his 
grandfather’s dying charge, but since then 
he had never once alluded to the subject. 
Erminia did not wish him to forget it; she 
wished the thought to remain in his mind 
ready to awake in due time, but dormant for 
the present, because at his age much discre- 
tion could not be expected. If. he began to 
dream and brood over it he might be tempted 
to mention it in confidence to one or other 
of his intimates. Therefore she said lightly, 
and as if it were a matter of no importance, 
“ Dost remember what thy grandfather told 
thee of the buried treasure at Vaudelon?” 











“Surely, mother,” the boy answered, flush- 
ing; “I never smell a rose I do not think 
of it!” 

“ And why, in the name of St. Sophia?” 

“Why not, since my ancestor buried it in 
his lady’s rose garden? Mother, I dreamt of 
it on my voyage hither—such a beautiful 
dream! As I lay in the palander, sick, weary, 
and frightened, I dropped asleep, and lo! it 
was summer evening and I was walking in 
a garden of roses. Lovely ladies, with fair 
smiling faces, and clad in silken sheen, 
walked there too. They had all roses in 
their hands; and one, a little one, no taller 
than myself, but with soft dark eyes, and 
hair like a raven’s wing, promised to be my 
guide, and to drop a rose over the spot where 
the treasure lay. Then I woke.” 

“Thou didst say nothing of it to me!” 

“io.” 

“Why not?” 

“T cannot tell.” Children seldom can 
tell why they keep things secret, but they 
have very strong instincts about the matter, 
for all that. “ Mother, where is Manuel ?” 
he asked restlessly, for the aching of his 
bruises, of which he scorned to complain, 
together with the excitement of his day’s 
adventure, made him irritable and perhaps a 
little feverish. 

“I think I hear voices in the studio, se I 
suppose he is talking with Giacomo” (the 
artist with whom they shared the house). 

“Sy quarrelling, mother. They never 
talk put to quarrel. I will go and see.” 

And Raymond, anticipating some amuse- 
ment, ran to the studio. 

It was a large disorderly room, bare of 
furniture, but crowded with implements and 
objects belonging to more arts than one. 
The modern principle of division of labour 
did not prevail at that time, and two or three 
different arts were usually wooed by the same 
votary. Architecture, painting, wood-carv- 
ing, and sculpture were in closest alliance ; in 
fact the last-named art had hardly yet a 
separate existence, it was rather—as, indeed, 
painting and carving were also in a measure— 
the handmaid of architecture, that eldest- 
born and stateliest of all, whose masterpieces 
still astonish and delight the world. It was 
to decorate the shrine or the palace that the 
painter contributed his frescoes and the 
statuary his bas-reliefs. Moreover, there was 
yet another art—and really a fine art— 
which had at this time its headquarters in 
Murano. 

Giacomo was a little of all things; carver’s 
tools, pieces of wood, and lumps of clay for 
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modelling strewed the floor ; on the rickety 
table lay a bunch of lilies, with their leaves, 
which he was essaying to copy upon glass ; 
while in the corner,. carefully veiled by a 
faded crimson curtain, stood an unfinished 
painting, which was to be his chef d’euvre, 
and was already his joy and pride, sometimes 
also his despair. He was a grey-haired man, 
with a mild, thoughtful, dreamy face, and clad 
in a tunic of brown velvet, much frayed and 
worn, and stained with many a spot of paint 
and clay. Before him stood the Greek in 
his long mantle, talking rapidly and with 
much gesticulation. 

“Away with your graven images, which 
are no better than idols of Mahommed, break- 
ing the holy commandments of God and the 
apostolic canons,” he cried with a sweep of 
his gaunt arm. “You could employ your- 
self much better, Signor Giacomo, and in a 
manner more pleasing to God, if you would 
make a handsome frame for a real saint, 
a veritable holy picture, like this, which has 
been blessed by the patriarch of Constanti- 
nople himself ;” and he pointed to a miser- 
able daub which lay upon the table, in staring 
red and blue, with a tinsel aureole round the 
head of the stiff, ungraceful figure. 

“ That areal saint!” the Italian exclaimed ; 
“with no more shape in his body than an 
ell-wand, and no more expression in his face 
than a dead brick wall! Zhat St. Nicholas 
of Myra! And you say he—/e—was a 
champion of the orthodox faith, and gave the 
heretic Arius a box on the ear at the Council 
of Nica? Ifthat isat all like him he could 
have had neither power in his arm, nor 
speculation in his eye, nor fire in his heart.” 

‘* At least he had the true Faith in his soul, 
Signor Giacomo; and he would have laid 
down his life rather than deface the image of 
God by shaving off the beard his Maker gave 
him.” 

“And making himself look like a priest of 
St. Mark’s,” said Raymond, who had entered 
unobserved, the door being open. 

Manuel stopped in some confusion. To the 
grief and shame of his heart his beloved lady 
had apostatized from the orthodox faith, and 
had obliged her son (decidedly against his 
will) to be confirmed according to the rights 
of the Latin Church. Manuel’s loyalty to her 
sealed his lips in Raymond’s presence, yet 
this silence seemed almost a treason to his 
faith. Pitying his embarrassment, of which 
he fully understood the cause, Giacomo said, 
“Che, che! I will make your saint a hand- 
some frame, Manuel; and,” he could not 
help adding maliciously, “ I will put in each 





corner the sweetest little child-angel you ever 
saw—just ready to carry the holy man to 
heaven.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind, Signor 
Giacomo ; my prayers are poor things enough 
as it is, without making them worse by say- 
ing them before graven images, accursed of 
God and the holy orthodox Church.” 

“ Well, my friend,” the painter answered, 
“ we will not quarrel ; that, perchance, would 
do more to hinder both thy prayers and mine 
than a carved picture-frame. And how is 
my young lord to-night?” 

“Well, thank you, Master Giacomo,” said 
Raymond courteously. “Come to remind 
you of your promise to show me your pic- 
ture.” 

Manuel, to whom the Italian style of 
painting was as abhorrent as was that of his 
own picture to the artist soul of Giacomo, 
suddenly remembered that he had pressing 
business. “I must go,” he said, “and 
attend to my lady’s accounts. By care and 
diligence I contrive that she shall not pay 
for anything more than twice its value, other- 
wise your Venetians, who are born for buying 
and selling, and nothing else in the world, 
would soon leave the fullest purse as empty 
as you left the shrine of St. Mark, at Alex- 
andria, when you stole the saint’s body and 
hid it in a basket of pork.” 

This parting shaft did not tell upon Gia- 
como, who said quietly, ‘I was not born in 
Venice.” When Manuel was gone, he con- 
tinued, half to Raymond and half t himself, 
“ I was not born at Venice, but Venice suits 
me. I should like to know in what other 
city of Christendom could yonder honest 
fellow have his bearded priest and his leavened 
wafer to his liking ; and the Jew his syna- 
gogue ; and the Armenian his dark little closet 
of a church? God save the Council of Ten, 
say I! They do not like meddlers and busy- 
bodies, and they make criticizing the govern- 
ment a very dangerous game—true ; but then 
they do their own business, and secure all 
other honest folk freedom to do theirs.” 

Raymond, meanwhile, was investigating 
the contents of the studio, to which he was a 
frequent and privileged visitor. “ May I have 
this lump of clay, Master Giacomo?” he 
asked. “I saw to-day such a pretty little 


fruit-seller fast asleep on the step of a palazzo. 
I should like to try his figure.” 

“You are welcome to the clay, signor. 
But I hope you will use it better than the 
last, of which you made me a horse all legs 
and no body.” 

“ How should I know? One never sees a 
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horse here ; I was but trying if I could re- 
collect what the.creature looks like.” 

“Go and study the horses of St. Mark ! 
Boy, those divine creatures are from the 
hands of our fathers, who were greater than 
we—‘ There were giants in the earth in those 
days.’” 

“From the hands of my fathers, master 
painter,” said the young Greek, with a glow 
of pride. “Can I look at those horses with- 
out sorrow—a proud sorrow, indeed—when 
I think how they were torn from my native 
city by the ruthless Crusaders? Weare alike 
exiles and strangers, they and I.—But your 
picture, Master Giacomo, your picture !” 

“You shall see it as it is, my young lord. 
But it is not finished—not yet.” He sighed, 
then paused for a moment, almost reverently, 
before he withdrew the faded curtain. 

A great poet has observed that it is the 
artist's impulse to find expression for his 
deepest and dearest thought, not in his own 
art, but in some other. When his soul is 
moved to the uttermost, the poet would fain 
paint a picture, the painter write a poem. 
Probably this is because experience has al- 
ready taught him the insufficiency of the 
form of utterance he can best use, and he 
vainly dreams that another might answer 
his need more adequately. It has been said 
that Giacomo was a man of many arts. It 
was his daily work to fashion elaborate 
friezes or delicate wood-carvings for the 
stately church which was then rising in its 
glory at Murano. But he was also connected 
with both the things which made the little 
island famous, its school of painting and its 
glass works. On the one hand, he was the 
intimate friend of the celebrated Gentili 
brothers, whose genius rendered the school 
illustrious ; on the other, he often painted 
dainty and delicate designs on the pure white 
lattimo, a rare glass resembling porcelain, 
which was one of the specialities of the place. 
Yet neither to marble, nor to wood, nor to 
precious tinted crystal would he trust what 
he tried to tell the canvas upon which Ray- 
mond now stood gazing. 

The picture was fully sketched, and partly 
painted. It had much of the richness, depth, 
and purity of colouring said to be the grand 
characteristic of the Venetian school, then in 
its infancy. The arrangement was stiff, and 
the grouping of the figures conventional ; but 
the bright hues of the dresses—the sky—the 
grass—the trees—were put in with a loving 
appreciativeness, and graduated with an ex- 
quisite skill, which showed that, for the artist, 
the mystic chords of colour vibrated with 





thrilling harmony, and yielded, in and for 
themselves, that joy with which a stranger 
cannot intermeddle. 

Raymond saw how beautiful it was, and 
looked on it with real delight. “ But what 
does it mean?” he asked at last. 

In the background were houses, indicating 
a city or town. A company of men—in 
number about a dozen—seemed to be com- 
ing from it into the country, which was merely 
a green place with trees. Three or four were 
depicted with much care, and near the spec- 
tator; Raymond knew by the dress of one 
of them, and the symbols he carried, that he 
was intended for St. Mark, the patron of 
Venice, though his introduction there was an 
anachronism. ‘Two figures formed the fore- 
ground ; one, fully finished, was pathetic in 
its air of helplessness and trust. It was that 
of a blind man, the sightless face—sad, wist- 
ful, full of pain and longing—turned hopefully 
to Him who was leading him. One hand 
was stretched out, as if from the habit of 
feeling his way, but the fingers, which were 
bent inwards, told that he checked himself 
in the act, knowing he might safely leave all 
to his guide. That guide held his other hand 
in his, and into those two clasped hands, the 
one holding, the other clinging, the painter 
had thrown all the expression of which he 
was master. Not death itself, it seemed, 
could unloose that clasp. The figure of the 
guide was majestic, even the very folds of his 
robe had a calm and massy grandeur. But 
the face was only sketched. 

“What does it mean?” Raymond asked 
again. 

“Do you not know? Our blessed Lord 
about to heal a blind man. The Gospel 
words are, ‘He took him by the hand, and 
led him out of the city.’” 

“Why have you left His face to the last, 
Giacomo? I would have begun with it.” 

“Because I cannot paint it as I wish. 
Again and again I have tried, and failed.” 
The old man’s own face grew sorrowful. “It 
may be I am not worthy,” he said in a lower 
voice, speaking to himself, not to Raymond. 

‘Oh, nonsense! I know you can do it. 
Try again to-morrow. You have only to 
make a grand face, stern and inajestic, such 
as will suit the Judge of quick ana dead—an 
awful face.” 

Giacomo shook his head, “No, my young 
lord. You are wise and learned beyond your 
years, yet this is a matter of which you know 
not anything. The Face those opened eycs 
first looked upon was not stern, nor awful.” 

“Then what was it like?” 
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“T cannot tell. I cannot see it. Long 
and often have I sought for it. I sometimes 
fear——” He stopped abruptly, remember- 
ing the youth of his listener, and turning 
away, began to busy himself in finding Ray- 
mond a suitable bit of clay. He gave him a 
few directions as to its use ; but Raymond’s 
energies were now beginning to flag, and his 
fatigue was making itself felt more sensibly. 
So he thanked the painter, bade him a laugh- 
ing good night, and took his departure. 

Left alone, Giacomo stood gazing sadly 
and wistfully on his unfinished picture. At 





last he murmured, “Shall I ever see that 
Face? Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him! -One look—only one—were worth 
dying for. Nay, I think I should die, broken- 
hearted with the joy of that one look. But 
I cannot see Him—I am blind. Jesus, 
Son of David, have mercy upon me.” Then 
after a pause, “But He took the blind 
man by the hand, and led him. That was 
before his eyes were opened. Has He my 
hand in his? Is He leading me? Then 
somehow, somewhere, sometime, I shall see 
His Face.” 





A CONTRAST. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “ JoHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


M Y little lady, all in white, 
Do you want to know, do you want 
to know 
Why I sit at this tree-foot out of the light, 
My crutches by me—a pleasant sight ? 
Are you sorry for me? God made me so, 
My grand little lady. 


Are you grieved that you can jump and 
run, 
In your pretty frock and your dainty 
shoes, 
Just where you like, in or out of the sun, 
With lightsome feet and heart full of fun, 
While I sit still, as I cannot choose 
But sit still, my lady ? 


My old black frock burns hot on my back— 
My shabby frock ; for it’s long ago 
Since mother died, and trade is slack. 
But I’d rather dress in any old sack 
Than stint the children. Do you know 
What hunger is, lady? 


Ah, I beg your pardon. Those gentle eyes 
Are filling with tears—fast filling with 
tears. 
You have left your swans unfed ; surprise 
Is melting to pity. You're not too wise, 
But you'll be wiser when at my years ; 
And you're kind, my lady. 


Yes, I’m an old girl, and a poor girl too! 
Ah, I’ve had my share, I’ve had my share 


Of things unknown to the like of you! 
God sees us both: what He bids me do 
I try to do; what He bids me bear 
I bear, my lady. 


It’s hard sometimes—the hunger, the pain, 
And the little ones’ crying—that’s worst 
of all! 
But I do my best, and I won’t complain. 
There—it’s pleasant to see you smile again. 
Give me my crutches. No—lI’ll not fall: 
Still—thank you, my lady! 


And though I sit at the foot of the tree, 
And you o’er the meadows run and shout, 
There’s the same warm sun for you and me, 
The same spring birds singing merrily. 
It is good to watch you dancing about, 
My bright little lady. 


’Twould not make me happy to make you 
sad ; 
And I don’t like pity ; and God is kind. 
If I your park and your castle had, 
With no little sisters to make me glad, 
No father to love me—to my mind 
’Twould be dull, my lady. 


So let each of us go our appointed way 
Safe to the end, safe to the end ; 
Good at our work and good at our play. 
Should you pass my door again some day, 
I'll be glad to see you, my grand young 
friend— 








My sweet little lady. 
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GOING TO THE KING. 
A ew Pear’s Hymn for Children. 


“ Of such is the kingdom.” 
7°s. 
\ E are going to the King, 
Over pastures smooth and green, 
Birds and flowers are whispering 
Of a fairer land unseen ; 
God’s own spirit, calm and sweet, 
Leads us on to better things, 
Daily guiding little feet 
Onward to the King of Kings, 


They are going to the King, 
Through the dark and miry ways, 
‘Where no prayerful accents ring, 
And they know not how to praise ; 
From the alleys foul and dim, 
Little pilgrims, born in wee, 
Faint of heart and weak of limb, 
He has called them and they go. 


We are going to the King, 

Little hearts with love aflame 
Upward at His bidding spring ; 

He has call. d us each by name, 
Life is wonderfully sweet 

Whilst along its way we sing: 
“ Jesus guides our little feet 

Onward, upward to the King.” 

ARTHUR CLIVE. 
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HIS WAYS IN THE WILDERNESS. 
A Meditation for a New Bear. 
By THE LATE Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


“T will allure her and bring her into the wilderness, 


T is a well-known thought that, if a man 
had disclosed to him his future of a few 
weeks or years forward, he could not, in 
many cases, look into it and live. The 
disasters of the path—sickness, bereavement, 
loss of means, sudden death of himself in 
the midst of hopes and manhood,—these 
and suchlike discoveries, into which his feet 
advance, would utterly overwhelm him, and 
bring the prayer to his lips, ‘“‘O God, spare 
me that way of the wilderness and the flood!” 
And yet, strangely, it is not less true that, 
after a man has passed through some space 
of such a desert path, encountered manifold 
trials, like his blessed Master has been 
“stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted,” he 
not only comes to endure the hardness pa- 
tiently and well, but looking back from point 
to point as he goes on, and specially from 
the last height of all, when, in his soul, 
patience has had its perfect work, he sees the 
way he could not in prospect have borne, in 
retrospect a very path of light, goodness and 
mercy marking it with their golden foot- 
prints, and such blessing gathered from it as 
he never could have reaped had his path 
been that of mere earthly sunniness and 
peace. He therefore thanks Goi fervently, 
at last, for the thing that would have scared 
him, had God beforehand, like the prophet’s 
scroll, unloosed the tale. 

Moses was an eminent illustration of what 
Isay. How could he have stood the sight 
of the one hundredth part of those trials and 
sorrows which darkened his leadership of 
Israel through the desert—the forty years 








long of the fire and burden of a whole nation 
borne on his heart—the miseries, and failures, 
and deaths, that strewed the awiul line 1 | 
march? Had that future, even in a few of | 
its scenes, been unveiled to him, his heart | 
would have died within him. But God led him | 
on, so to speak, blindfold, till, from height to | 
height, he began to realise in his courageous | 


and speak comfortably unto her.”—Hosga ii. 14. 


that, at his start from Egypt, would have 
seemed so dark and terrible, literally shining 
and blessed with the footsteps of God. ‘Tra- 
vellers tell us there is a faint shadow of this 
spiritual reality in nature, when, on their 
climbing upward the steep mountain path, 
they find the way rough, and frowning, and 
perilous, but, when again they look back on 
it from the plain, they see it wind in and 
out among the cliffs like a thread of silver. 
So Moses, on Pisgah, got the clue of silver 
in his hand, and ran the eye back with 
amazement along its beauteous stream. Could 
God otherwise have spoken, or done, or 
blessed, as He had in that Desert Pathway ? 
Were its lessons not more strange and pre- 
cious even than the rest of the promised land, 
immediately aiter the Red Sea, would have 
been? Did the man of God not give thanks 
now—did he not rejoice in all his tribula- 
tion—did he not extol God's way as the 
“right way "—and did he not, like Simeon 
in ages after, breathe out the contentment 
both of his life and his death, and say, 
“Lord, now lettest ‘Thou Thy servant depart 
in peace, for mine eyes have seen Thy salva- 
tion”? 

Now, it is quite plain, my reader—if you 
once admit the thought of this, the manner 
of God’s dealing—it becomes quite plain 
why He not only leads, but “allures” His 
people into the wilderness. It is that He 
may speak comfortably to them, or rather— 
for that is the literal reading—‘‘speak on 
their heart.” It is that, isolating them in 
silence and solitariness, He may drop His 
deepest and tenderest voice, slowly and tor 
ever, on their heart, For it needs one to be 
drawn into the cold, hard; and hidden rock, 
ere he can find the sweetest of the honey ; it 
needs one to be drawn into the wilderness, 
and to be alone and in its silence, ere he can 
hear the sweet thrilling whispers of his blessed 
Lord spoken in the ear of his soul. That 








soul the high argument whereby the Mighty | was signally the case with Israel, when God 
One was dealing with him; and, on the| allured them and brought them out of Egypt. 
crowning ridge of Pisgah, in the end, not! In the grossness and weariness of their bond- 
only do we conceive ot Moses as casting his | age, in the din of Egyptian cities, in the blind 
gaze forward into the Canaan he was not to| swarm with which they hurried every day, 
enter, but equally as looking back upon the | absorbed, to do their task, then to eat, drink, 
windings of the far desert road he and the | and again to lay themselves down to sleep, 
hosts he led had come, beholding the track | had God come to them with His message 
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there, they could have heard, it is true, but 
never understood—they might have gazed 
up with dull eye, but only to drop to their 
material life again. And had they been 
transferred at a single step, so te speak, into 
the good land, slaves of Egypt to-day, con- 
querors of Canaan to-morrow, the sudden 
leap into such a change of life would have so 
besotted them with luxury and pride that, 
had God spoken to them “here again, His 
accents would have been drowned. But the 
intermediate desert-journey met God’s great 
condition. He held them there, surrounded 
with awfulness, and so utterly dependent on 
Him that He could draw near and speak to 
their heart ; He could wean them into spiri- 
tual understanding ; He could touch chords 
within them that never else would have 
vibrated ; He could speak to them “ Alone 
with them alone.” And was it not so in all 
the olden time, when God was wont to throw 
His shadow palpably on human paths—with 
Noah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, Samuel, 
David, and all the prophets? His chosen 
spots were in desert silence. He allured 
them apart, that there, the veil being rent, 
He might speak to them heart to heart. Was 
it not so in the touching appeal of Jesus 
once, when, with all the coming and going, 
His disciples were distracted, and He said, 
“ Come ye yourselves apart into this desert 


place, and rest a while ”? as if, in that quiet, 
they would feel dropped into their souls His 
deep words, as the silvery pebble is seen 
dropping to the depth, not of the disturbed, 


but the clear and silent pool. Has it not 
been so with the Church of Christ in her 
noblest seasons, when she has put forth her 
most heavenly virtues—in persecution or 
peril? She has been made to “forget her 
own people and her father’s house ;” she has 
been allured, that is, and brought into the 
wilderness; and so “her Lord has greatly 
desired her beauty.” He has spoken in the 
thrill of His love to her heart. Js it not so 
with each Christian life now, whom God 
tempers in His fiery way? The stir and 
noises of the world hinder us, so that in the 





manifold sound of outer things, when all is 
well, we lose the hearing of the heavenly 
voice altogether; but God mercifully with- 
draws us where we must hear—through death, 
sorrow, suffering. He makes solitude about 
the soul ; lover and friend He puts far from 
us into darkness; He makes us feel alone; 
and then, in that awful condition, when there 
is silence, and the way is dark, and the bur- 
den of the solitary life is very heavy, He 
draws nigh, He stoops down close upon us, 
as if coals of fire were on His lips He speaks 
to the very heart. ‘“ Did not our hearts burn 
within us,” cried one of the disciples, after 
they had journeyed with the unknown Lord 
to Emmaus—“ did not our hearts burn within 
us, as He talked with us in the way?” So 
the hearts burn whom God leads apart and 
speaks to in the desert road. They awake 
to God as never otherwise they could have 
done. They exclaim, as Jacob did, “ Surely 
the Lord is in this place, and I knew it not.” 
And again, the desert awfulness and beauty 
breaking on them, as on him, “ How dreadful 
is this place! Thisis none other but the house 
of God, and this is the gate of heaven!” 

I mean, then, in the chapters following, to 
retrace some of the memorable footprints made 
in the old Desert Pathway along which God 
led His people Israel by the hands of Moses 
and Aaron—to see how, in each, there stands 
up some symbol of His dealing with the 
great multitude He has led spiritually through 
the wilderness since—to note how these les- 
sons gleam back on us, full of fresh and 
solemn application yet—and to gather this, 
above all, that, if we are being “led of the 
Spirit into the wilderness,” we have at each 
step the Saviour’s voice, “‘ Fear not, I am with 
thee: be not dismayed, I am thy God.” 
He will ever exhibit to the fainting pilgrim 
discoveries of the grace of God reserved for 
him alone—to cheer him with new light 
streaming down to us from an old, old story, 
and to show him, as we travel in the ruins 
of the past, that “the wilderness and the 
solitary place és glad, that the desert does 
rejoice, and blossom as the rose,” 





THE CRY OF THE WAVE. 


i a dreamlike peace I waiting sleep, 
In the smile of the sunlit summer deep, 
Till I hear the sigh of the brooding storm— 
A faint, far sob——to majestic form 
x—4 
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I gather and grow, while the waves awake, 
Surging and seething I crest and break, 
For the growing gust that mortals dread 
Is the spirit that wakes us from the dead. 


A last gleam glows in the fiery west, 

To gild the curve of my curling crest ; 

But the night is nearing, when I may work 
The dread designs that in me lurk. 

Aha ! and a shimmer of shining spray 

I scatter around on my rapid way ! 

’Tis a last, light laugh, and on the shore 
Crashing I dash in a wild uproar. 


Back and away o’er the cresting waves ! 
High is the beach my white foam laves. 





| Backwards again, in a glorious whole, 


To mingle myself in the ocean’s soul; 

To crash again on the shuddering shore, 
To hush the world with the mad uproar, 
To crest at last in triumphant death, 

To die in spray on the south wind’s breath, 


To die—for greater is man than we. 
In heav’n, ’tis said, there shall be no sea, 
No storms, no waves to rage. Alas! 
Man will abide ; but we shall pass, 
Then reek your rage with me, O waves! 
If man is immortal, the ocean has graves ! 
We'll use our strength while still we can, 
For here. we are mightier yet than man ! 

H. J. ORMEROD, 





BOY BRIGADES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


NO. 


Wwrt a wonderful city London is! To 

the mind of one who but seldom 
visits the mighty metropolis of the world, its 
Name raises a crowd of ideas, a sense of 
overwhelming confusion, something like that 
produced upon a sensitive child suddenly 
admitted into a great engine-house. The 
child stands gazing in wonder at the regular 
rise and fall of the enormous pistons, the 
dazzling rapidity with which the large wheels 
fly round, and, deafened by the thunder of 
the engines, he comes out into the still after- 
noon air, and gazes—half-dazed and wholly 
uncomprehending the wonders of power and 
use which he has left behind him in the time- 
blackened building—upon the familiar beauties 
of the hedgerows and the clouds, and is glad 
to have escaped into sweet, familiar nature. 
Then others there are who visit London for 
their pleasure, and at least once a year spend 
some weeks there. The name of “ London” 
reminds them of parks with noble trees, 
sheets of gleaming water where children sail 
boats, drives crowded with ten thousand 
carriages, long lines of palaces, streets whose 
shops gleam with the collected riches and 
luxuries of the whole earth ; 

Of night turned into day in theatres, operas 
where divinest music trembles in the air, ball- 
rooms, and a hundred other forms and resorts 
of pleasure ; 

Of battles fought and victories won at Hen- 
ley, Wimbledon, or Lord’s, and of yet greater 
and more serious ones where older players 
enter the field at Westminster, with, not a na- 
tion, but the whole world, watching the game! 





I.—STREET ORDERLIES. 


Such is London to those who know but 
little of it; and then leaving it jaded and 
disappointed, they wonder at its rapid growth, 
and how any one can always live there. 
They wonder that Blackheath, Clapham, 
Putney, and Highgate are no longer in the 
country, and ask, When will it stop? what will 
it become ? 

Ah! what indeed ! 

The magnetism of London is its over- 
whelming vitality, its intense humanity; it 
grows by absorbing—it absorbs because it 
grows. This is the unsuspected secret—the 
attractive force of masses—which makes a 
Londoner out of his element if he leaves his 
even poor East-end home ; and which draws 
towards itself much of the keenest intellect 
and the fullest vigour of the provinces. 

And the heart of London is the City, 

Through the great body corporate the 
warm life-blood pulsates, flowing backwards 
and forwards through the City, giving life 
equally to the beautiful crowned head and 
the mud-bespattered feet London tries to 
hide away. So we ask you to come to-day 
with us into the City, and to look with us « 
some noble work which has been and is 
being done there—the noblest work to 
which human creatures can put their hands, 
for it is divine—work for Christ! 

It has somewhat been the fashion to sneer 
at our grand metropolis, and compare it un- 
favourably with the capitals of other coun- 
tries; Why cannot Englishmen be just? 
Honestly, is the Bois de Boulogne to be 
compared to Kensington Gardens? Is there a 
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more picturesque street in the world than 
Piccadilly, as you turn your horses’ heads 
and slowly drive homewards from Bond 
Street to Queen’s Gate? Look at that belt 
of yellow light beyond the distant trees of 
Hyde Perk ; see the long, undulating, twink- 
ling line of gas-lamps, the varied fagades of 
the palice mansions on the one hand, the 
tender raried greens of the trees and grass 
on the other! Surely Turner and Clara 
Montalba have seen, if we cannot own it, 
that the Thames is beautiful! And if our 
public buildings could be suddenly spirited 
into foreign cities, and pitched down in some 
evil-smelling, undrained street, where their 
beauties could be pointed out to us by un- 
washed cicerones, should we not rush off in 
a crowd to admire tiem? But—but then 
these and a thousand other good things are 
—only in London. 

Yes ; and only in London ‘or in other 
towns in our own land, and then but as off- 
shoots) can Boy Brigades be found; and it 
ison a visit to one of these Boy Brigades 
that we ask you to come with us to-day. 

Boy Brigades are not charities in the sense 
of giving alms. They do not pick children 
from the gutter, keep them in comfort for a 
few years, and then throw them back on 
society to stand or fall as they are able, or 
as a half-learnt trade may help them to do. 

But they are charities, and noble ones, in 
the sense of opening a door of industry, 
honesty, and independence, to boys who, 
without such an opportunity, would by the 
very force of the circumstances of their lives, 
grow up idle, dishonest, vicious, and end 
finally as paupevs or thieves. 

Perhaps the least known of these Boy 
Brigades is that of the Street Orderly Boys, 
employed by the Commissioners of the City 
of London. 

For in spite of all the grumbles one hears 
of the dirt of London, few cities are so well 
or so constantly cleaned as it is. 

Passing up Ludgate Hill or along Cheap- 
side, slowly making your way through the 
crowd on the footway, you will notice, dart- 
ing in and out amongst the cabs and behind 
the omnibuses, many bright, quick boys, 
each one of whom is armed with a tin dust- 
pan (like a housemaid’s, only with a strap 
instead of a wooden handle) and a brush. 
Wherever any dirt falls the young cleaner 
quickly sweeps it up, and deposits it in one 
of the bins on the foot-path ; and every now 
and then these receptacles are cleared out by 
the dustmen, and their contents taken away in 


the dust-carts belonging to the Corporation. | 





The men who do this, and the boys whose 
employment we have described, are members 
of the Street Orderlies, and each of these 
lads is earning an honest livelihood as an 
employé of the Worshipful the Lord Mayor. 

As the boys rush about in the busy street, 
we wonder as we watch them that some 
serious accident does not occur. 

“Do you never get knocked down, my 
boy?” we asked one venturesome young 
person, who, with a red face, is just now 
standing near us. 

“Not orften. You see us keeps to the 
line of traffic. My side’s up ; my mate over 
yonder’s down ; only sometimes one of them 
’ansoms cuts out of ‘is line across. Bill, 
there, got runned down that way last week,” 
pointing with his brush to his friend, who, 
upon all fours, was executing a rapid 
scrambling sweep-up, with an omnibus and 
two cabs bearing down upon him. 

“It looks very dangerous,” we say doubt- 
fully. 

“ Not so werry; only a chap can’t ’ave eyes 
at the back of ’is ’ead as well as in ‘is face.” 

“Now then, hout of the way, young gaol- 
bird,” cried a voice up above in the air, and 
the crack of a whip followed. 

The boy whose conversation we were en- 
joying in gasps had disappeared in the 
middle of the roadway, but we recognised 
the tones of his shrill voice— 

“Keep to yer line, if yer can ’old yer 
broken-kneed hup, stupid !” 

Another instant he was by our side again, 
for we had moved a short distance up the 
hill. A very tall gentleman stood near us 
now, with a kind face, grey hair, and light 
overcoat. Our street-sweeper grinned and 
touched his cap as he saw him. 

“You should not be saucy, Jim. Re- 
member what I saw you do the other day.” 
The boy hung his head. 

“I wanted to be quick, sir, and him was 
out of ’is line.” 

“Yes, yes; I have been watching you. 
You're doing nicely,” and the gentleman’s 
hand went into his overcoat pocket, and 
placing a new penny in the boy’s palm, he 
turned the corner and walked across St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. 

“ Well, Jim, what is it?” we asked; “and 
who was that ?” 

“ Why, our Mr. Swale; he’s our guv’nor. 
He gives us these new brownies when he’s 
pleased with us. I keeps mine caretul. I’ve 
got four. Mother made me a bag tor ’em, 
and I rubs ’em on a Sunday a bit.” 

“What did he say he’d seen you do?” 
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The boy turned red. 

“ Well, you see, one day by the Mansion 
‘ouse, that same chap sauced me, and I ups 
and threw my brush at ’is ‘ead, and he 
bobbed, and it went within ’alf a hinch of Sir 
Robert Carden’s—did ! as sure as I’se here.” 

His eyes were round as he stared up into 
our face to see the effect of the dreadful 
narrative, but we could only laugh, in which 
he joined as, placing a threepenny bit in his 
hand, we followed his friend Mr. Swale. The 
very person we were wishful to meet. Easy 
to follow, for, like King Saul, the good man’s 
head rose above the people, but not easy to 
overtake was Mr. Swale. However, we held in 
our hand a slip of paper with the needed 
address, 56, London Wall, upon it. 

No. 57, London Wall, is a dull building 
with grated windows ; No. 55, a dram shop ; 
but where is 56? Well, we are informed “ it’s 
down there,” and passing through a barn-like 
door, which crosses an archway, we find our- 
selves in a sort of mews. 

At the end of this yard is a shed with 
four rows of boards fixed flat against the 
wall. These are where the boys’ orderly 
hangs up the tin pan and brush which each 
street-cleaner presently will bring in. We 
look round and see a small place dignified 
by the name of office; in it we find two 
clerks willing to give us information, and 
Mr. Bellerby, the foreman, full of kindly 
interest in his work—he it is who engages 
and discharges all the boys, but of course 
with the ultimate reference to the “ guv’nor.” 

A door from the office opens into a long 
and dark room. Its windows look on the 
shed wall, and rows of tables and benches 
cross it. A ladder leads to a loft overhead, 
where are kept brushes, rakes, lanterns, boots, 
and other properties appertaining to the Lord 
Mayor, or rather to the Commissioners of 
the Street Orderlies. 

The long room is empty just now save for 
the presence of a loosely put together young 
man who is eating his dinner out of a basin, 
and another younger one who stands list- 
lessly with his back against the wall waiting. 
Our foreman points to him. 

“ Now, ma’am, there’s a shameful case. 
That boy’s just out of prison.” 

“What has he been doing ?” 

“Only sleeping out of doors because he’d 
no money. We don’t pay until Friday after- 
noon—if you wait till five o’clock you'll see 
all the lads. Well, as I was saying, that boy 
is a clever fellow, and we have 7s. 10d. in 
our books to his credit.” 


“TI shoutd like to speak to him. So, my! 





boy, you've been in prison. When did you 
come out?” 

“Three hour’ ago, mum.” 

“ Why were you taken up?” 

Then in broken sentences came out piece- 
meal a pathetic little history. This boy had 
been in the Cleaning Brigade before, but had 
tried to “better himself” by following Pick. 
ford’s vans, had failed, had obtained a job 
at the wharfs, said job completed, had no 
other course but to come back to his old 
work, was kindly received by our foreman, 
and placed on a station. He worked at it 
steadily up to Thursday afternoon, slept on 
Thursday night, as he had done three pre- 
vious nights, in an empty waggon under a rail- 
way arch, but was found by a policeman and 
sent by the magistrates to prison for a fort- 
night. ‘“ Would have been in all the time 
but ‘our guv’nor’ had taken a deal o’ trouble, 
and seen about it. So they’d mended his 
shoes in prison, and let him out to-day.” 

“ But why did you not go home to sleep?” 

He hung his head as he had done when 
he told us he was just out of gaol, but ina 
different way, and mumbled, “ Mother's a 
widow, there is a lot of little kids, and I'd 
nothing to take her; meant to go home on 
Friday, after pay.” 

“Then how did you get your food all the 
week ?” 

“ The other boys gave me a few coppers!” 

Was not this true charity? We learn by 
inquiry from the superintendent that this 
kindness to each other is common among 
the lads, and their kind generosity is never 
misplaced. Poor as they are, out of their 
poverty they readily find something to spare 
for a struggling “mate.” Do we who are 
blessed with so many advantages of position, 
education, and property, so superior to any- 
thing they possess, do as well ? 

It is a serious consideration, and one which 
ought not to be shirked. What does society 
as such do for these boys, and others like 
these? Is real help offered them when they 
need it? or is it not rather the fact that the 
choice offered to them in their bitter struggle 
for livelihood is only too frequently one 
between pauperism and crime ? 

Is it not a disgraceful shame that the laws 
of the most Christian and civilised country 
in the world, laws which are framed for the 
very purpose of defending the weak and put- 
ting right above might, should, as we all know 
they too often do, bear with a crushing weight 
of oppression and wrong on the two weakest 
sections of our population—the women and 
the children? Just those who, having no 
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power to defend themselves, should be de- 
fended by legal protection, are those whom 
our laws ignore. Had women and children 
no need of protection, had they the power 
legally or physically of looking after their own 
interests, would those interests remain as 
they now stand? As our just laws now act, 
any day we can see a heavier penalty in- 
flicted on a thief who has stolen five shillings 
than on a man who has tortured his miserable 
and helpless wife and children for years, 
making their very existence a curse to them. 
We can see the shame-brand of the gaol 
stamped on a child who has in truth done no 
wrong to any one, and whose destitution surely 
should entitle him to some shelter more fitting 
to his childhood than a prison cell. Police- 
men have far too much power, our servants 
are becoming our masters, and a very serious 
evil their officiousness has become. 

We had not left the walls of the City 
Scavengers’ Depét without coming across 
another case of legal “ mistake.” 

A boy who was rescued and “ brought up” 
in the Street-Cleaning Brigade, and had be- 
come a dustman, with earnings of about 30s. 
a week, went one bank holiday off with his 
wife to Dartford for a day’s out. And there a 
policeman, more energetic than wise, pounced 


upon him as an apple-stealer, and forthwith 


marched him off to prison. Imagine the as- 
tonishment as well as indignation of his kind 
friend Mr. Swale, who had known the young 
man for twelve years, and had always found 
him honest, both as a lad and as a man, 
to hear this. He went down to Dartford, 
had the case thoroughly investigated, con- 
vinced the magistrate of the prisoner’s 
thorough innocence, and saw him set at 
liberty and allowed to return to his work, 
receiving all the comfort and compensation 
he could get for five days’ imprisonment out 
of the assurance, “it had been a mistake.” 
Speaking of the men, we may here remark 
that about one hundred and fifty of them are 
employed by the Commissioners, and the 
best of these are those who have risen from 
the Boys’ Brigade. This is easily to be ac- 
counted for by the training they there receive. 
Twelve years ago, when Mr. Swale took the 
management, the Brigade did not exist ; and 
now, to quote the words he so earnestly said 
to us, “We have from fifty to one hundred 
men in our employ, who have grown from 
boys to men with us, who are an honour to 
the working class of London ; and, with all 
their faults, I should be sorry if anything 
arose to part us. But, whenever any one of 
them wishes to improve his position, he 


comes at once for my counsel and aid.” 
What words could more truly tell of useful- 
ness ! 

The word “ scavenger,” although a proper 
word for the employment of the men, has 
been associated in the minds of the people 
with thieves and paupers; therefore, years ago 
there was much difficulty in getting respect- 
able men to undertake it—a difficulty ob- 
viated now by the Brigade Boys as the lads 
grow up. 

Understanding that honest labour must be 
respected, and that the pay is equal, if not 
somewhat in excess, of most unskilled work 
in the country, they are content when they 
become men to continue in the employment. 
As boys they learn in the Brigade to be quick 





and industrious, and so make smart men. 
But all this is of comparatively late date. 
In the year 1868 the Brigade did not exist. 
| It is true that already the necessity of keep- 
ing the crowded roadways of the City clean 
'had been discovered, and scavengers were 
already at work. Though then neither so 
many men, nor the eighty horses now needed, 
were required, for the work was not so 
| thoroughly done. It is a mistake to suppose 
| that sand or gravel laid on the roads helps 
the horses up the rise of Fleet Street or Lud- 
gate Hill, for under their innumerable hoofs 
iit is quickly crushed to powder, making in 
winter the asphalte pavement (in particular) 
very greasy, while in summer the water carts 
convert it quickly into just as slippery mud ; 
but kind-hearted (though mistaken) rate- 
payers are convinced that gravel is the right 
thing, and, therefore, gravel must be laid, 
and is. The real preventive for dust in dry 
weather, and mud in wet, however, is cleanli- 
ness. If the litter is left, it gets rolled over 
so much that it cannot be removed, as now is 
to be seen at Shoreditch, and then nothing 
save heavy rain can cleanse the streets. 

So even twelve years ago a few boys were 
employed to sweep where the men could not 
go, and an overlooker, armed with a whip, 
kept them in order—or was supposed to do 
so—at the Depét. Of course, the youngsters 
did as little as they could, and dodged as 
much as possible. The new governor—a 
Sunday-school teacher from his boyhood— 
brought a wiser head and a warmer heart to 
the work. He loves the Brigade Boys, and 
cares for them in a practical, sensible way. . 
He has the honour (for what distinction can 
be so high?) of fellowship in the Divine 
Master’s life, and the result has been the 
success which true following of Christ ever 








brings. The outcome has been a twofold 
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benefit- one to the City of London, the 
other to the boys themselves. 

The City profits, firstly, by having its 
crowded streets kept wonderfully clean at a 
cheap outlay; secondly, by training, as we 
have shown, in the ranks of the Street-clean- 
ing Brigade a number of excellent and reliable 
scavengers, thoroughly up to their work; 
and, thirdly, by saving the cost which a 
number of thieves or paupers would entail 
upon the community. 

The benefit to the boys themselves will 
best be shown by stating what is done for 
them, and what they are required to do. 

No boy is received into the Brigade under 
the age of twelve years, that is, they must be 
“clear of the School Board,” having passed 
the required standard. A few are the chil- 
dren of poor though respectable parents, but 
the larger number are from the very lowest 
strata of society. Boys come with the imbued 
stamp of thief branded on their young faces, 
with weak frames, and sharp, quick-glancing 
eyes, with but little strength, but possessing 
much mental acuteness. They enter upon a 


healthy, active life, where all that is best in 
them is brought forward and kindly encou- 
raged. Three overlookers are specially ap- 
pointed to look after them, and perambulate 


the streets, keeping a very keen eye upon the 
various stations. The whip was banished when 
the Brigade was formed, but with a smile Mr. 
Swale tells us he leaves the scoldings to 
these inspectors. Seldom any serious com- 
plaints have to be preferred against the 
lads ; their faults are the faults of all lads; 
playing truant and “larkishness” are their 
sins. They are honest in a remarkable 
degree, considering their antecedents. At 
first they tell lies, but this is no cause for 
dismissal, but for patience and disbelief; and 
presently they learn that. facts speak louder 
than words, and that if their work is neglected, 
or they are not on their stations when the 
inspector comes on his uncertain round, the 
most cleverly invented tale will not ward off 
the merited fine sure to be inflicted next 
Friday. And so in time they give it up as a 
bad job, and become truthful unconsciously. 
Then after a time they feel put on their 
yonour, and become ambitious of the 
governor's approving smile and word, and of 
later on a rise in life. So they are rescued. 
Boys who once “could hardly hang to- 
gether,” are now respectable and useful men, 
‘Their wages depend upon their quickness and 
industry. At first they earn 6s. a week ; 
then from 8s. to gs. If a boy runs away 
fom his station, 2d. or 3d. is knocked off 





his day’s wages; if, on the other hand, he 
works part of a vacant station as well as his 
own, he gets an extra 2d. or 3d. Thus, seven 
boys work Cheapside; supposing the in 
spector finds one of these, say number three, 
idling, he will send him away for the day as a 
punishment ; on the Friday following that boy 
will lose one day’s pay, but numbers two and 
four will have earned something extra. Then 
too there are other rewards of merit. Many 
of these poor children come terribly ragged. 
We were shown a store of excellent corded 
trousers, lined throughout warmly ; of strong 
holland jackets for summer wear, and thick 
blue woollen blouses for cold winter weather, 
A boy who does well is permitted to buy a 
pair of 6s. trousers for 4s., a 2s. 3d. jacket 
for 1s. 6d., a guernsey or blouse, whose cost 
is 4S., for 2s. 

All the boys have to be on their stations 
at eight o’clock; if a boy, however, is 
required to go earlier, as a few are, then 
they receive some additional pence; also, 
if a stormy day renders it impossible for 
the boys to remain out of doors, then they 
are sent home, but their wages are paid. 
If an improvement in the system which has 
done so much for these poor boys might be 
suggested by an outsider, it would be that a 
reading and amusement room should be pro- 
vided for them, to which they might resort 
on wet days and in the evening; for what 
sad backgrounds to their new lives the old 
homes—if they can be called such—are ? 
Fathers come bringing a third child, having 
felt the advantage of the wages received by 
two elder ones, and tell lies before their boys 
about the third one’s age. Drunken mothers 
waylay the lads to take their wages from them. 
And the poor boys used to come so constantiy 
hungry in the mornings to their day’s work, 
that the Commissioners have ordered that a 
pint of hot coffee shall be given to each one 
before he goes to his station. The cost is 
not much, and great misery is saved. 

It is wonderful, as Mr. Swale quietly re- 
marked, to look back upon the past twelve 
years, and to notice how God’s care has been 
shielding these lads in their dangerous occu- 
pation. During all that time only one fatal 
accident has occurred, and not one limb has 
been lost. When an accident does happen, it 
is seldom the boy’s fault, for they are so used 
to going with the traffic, that it is only when 
a hansom driver crosses out of his proper 
track that they are taken unawares and 
knocked down; even when this is the case, 
they have remarkable escapes. The other 
day a lad rolled under a cart, which went 
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over his body, and yet he was able to come 
to his work next morning! Of course, the 
most experienced boys are put in the worst 
places. They have a good deal to suffer 
from thoughtless or unkind drivers; many 
an unnecessary cut of the whip, and many a 
cruel word is given them, then the boys 
retort, and fare still worse in consequence. 
Yet, however sharp their tongues to cab- 
drivers, in all his long experience Mr. Swale 
has never received one rude word, 

But now our pleasant talk with the super- 
jntendent and inspectors must end, for five 
o'clock draws near, and the men and boys 
are crowding into the long, dark room beyond 
the pay-office. 

We were shown the books. The vagrant 
element shows itself here and there, for even 
the best names have an occasional blank day. 
Against one or two a week’s absence or more 
is recorded. ‘“ Hopping,” explains the in- 
spector. “ We allowthat; it does them good.” 
Another, who by regularity had earned the 
merit reward of 2s. on a new pair of trousers, 
had lost it by two days’ truant at the end. 

“Why do you pay them on Friday instead 
of Saturday ?” we ask Mr. Bellerby. 

“Because we count from Thursday to 
Thursday, so that we have two days towards 
the next week in hand. If we paid from 


Saturday to Saturday we should never get 
half of them back again. Now they come, jor 
they feel they have already done two days of 
their coming week. It is bad enough as it is! 
On a fine day or a special holiday we often 
have from twenty to thirty playing truant.” 


The pay-window is opened. The men are 
paid, and now the boys’ turn comes. They 
take their money with a business-like air and 
’ go away carefully counting its little piles. 
Some seem highly satisfied ; then— 

“T want more money, sir. Half a station 
on Monday.” 

“ Lost it; not here on Wednesday.” 

“I came in the afternoon, and he (i.¢. the 
overlooker) would not put me on.” 

“ Don’t pay for pieces of days.” (Explana- 
tory to us, “ There would be no end of ’em.”) 

All goes quietly for a dozen more boys. 
Then— 

: “T’m short, sir; been at my work every 
ay.” 

A quick look at the book, and then— 

“ What about Monday ?” 

_ * I was sent away ; wasn’t my fault ; will- 
ing to stay, I’m sure.” 

“ Can’t keep boys to be idle,” rejoins Mr. 
Bellerby ; “you must learn to s¢ick Zo it, or 
you won’t do for us.” 


So away the boy skulks, and we laugh as 
we say— 

“You must be from the North, with your 
‘ stick to it.’” 

“So I am, and so is our guv’nor.” 
very glad we are to hear it. 

Then we listen to a touching tale. 

Eleven years ago a boy joined the Brigade. 
His father was dead. His mother married 
again, and brought herself and her three 
children—for she had also two little girls— 
into the power of a drunkard. A miserable 
time followed, and she, poor woman, soon 
sank under it and died; the girls went away 
to service, and no one but our Brigade boy 
remained with the drunken step-father. To 
the wretched man the toiling lad was a 
guardian angel. Never would he be per- 
suaded to remain from home for a single 
night. He cared for and watched over—yes, 
and provided for—the man till his death. 

One day a messenger came hastily to the 
Depét, to tell him the father had been found 
dead in bed, The poor lad came crying to 
Mr. Swale to ask for a loan of money for the 
funeral, saying— 

“T don’t like the parish to bury him.” 

And faithfully he repaid his debt. He 
is grown up now and is earning £2 a week. 

“‘ Yes,” said his kind friend, “ his honesty 
and general character is equal to any noble- 
man of the land. I have seen more of the 
lad than most, and he is to me a mode man 
in every sense.” 

We pass through the crowd of boys as we 
leave the Depét, and so out into London 
Wall. 

The week’s work is over. We say good- 
bye to the Boys’ Cleaning Brigade, but linger 
in the dull street yet a littlke—for oh, boys, 
boys! you are all alike, whether the sons of 
peers in “tuck shops” at Winchester, or the 
members of the Street-cleaning Brigade let 
loose in London Wall—how fond you are of 
tarts and cakes and sticky stuff! Men are 
there with trays, women with baskets, lying 
in wait for the merit pennies so dangerously 
earned, so quickly spent. Like flies the 
young folks crowd about the far from tempt- 
ing looking viands. It is pleasant to watch 
them—pleasanter still to see more than one 
kind little man share his fat Eccles cake or 
solid turnover with a friend less fortunate 
than himself. 

“‘ God bless the lads,” as Isaac said of old, 
and may we humbly add, “ God doubly bless 
| their kind friend, Mr. Swale,” who, by His 
| grace, out of such material is building up 
; honest men to His glory and their good. 


And 
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THE TRUE PRINCESS. 
A Story of the Conquest of a Castle. 
By S. A. WHITEHOUSE. 


CHAPTER I. 


4 No: Miss May, I’m going to iron your 
white dress for to-night, and goffer 
your tuckers, so I can’t take you for a walk. 
You must just get your hat and your book, 
and go into the garden. Don’t run about 
and get hot, and, above all, don’t pick 
flowers and scratch your hands and arms, 
for I do want you to look presentable this 
time ;” and with these words nurse dismissed 
her little charge and went into the kitchen. 

May was not at all unwilling to avail her- 
self of this permission, and, running up-stairs, 
she had soon tied on her broad-bimmed hat 
and picked up a book which lay open on the 
window-seat, and skipped across the lawn to 
her favourite nook in the garden. Here the 
ground sloped up towards the low wall, 
which separated it from a shady lane, and 
two fine beeches stretched their leafy arms 
across it. May loved to sit here on the 
soft, velvety moss, leaning against one of the 
beautiful smooth trunks, especially as from 
this corner she could watch what was passing 
in the lane. But to-day she was too much 
interested in her book to care for anything 
outside it, and for more than an hour she sat 
absorbed in the chivalrous deeds of olden 
time—of brave knights who rescued fair 
ladies, and of princesses who overcame evil 
by the power of their goodness and beauty. 

At last the story was finished, and May, 
with a little sigh, put it down; and getting 
up, went to the wall, and leaning over it, 
looked down the lane. On the opposite 
side there was a high hedge, now lovely with 
wild roses, and with the promise of a rich 
harvest of blackberries in the autumn. 
Brambles and rose-sprays hung over a broad 
ditch, in winter full of water, but now with 
liquid green mud, in which rushes and all 
kinds of water plants were flourishing. May 
looked on this ditch with some awe, for 
nurse reported it to be full of frogs and 
newts, and she had no liking for such cold- 
blooded creatures. But a family of ducks 
did not share her apprehension, for they 
were busy in the ditch searching for some- 
thing eatable. 

May did not care to-day to watch the 
ducks, for she was still thinking of the story 
which she had just finished, and wishing 
that she had lived in such stirring times. 





* Ah!” she sighed, “I wish I could be a 
heroine, and do something grand and brave 
like Lady Elgiva, when she saved Wilfred 
from the robbers; but there are not any 
robbers or castles now.” Just then her 
meditations were interrupted by the sound 
of blows and shouts, and presently a rough 
boy emerged from the bend of the road with 
a miserable, half-starved donkey with a bag 
of soot on its back. The poor animal, with 
the perversity that ill-treated creatures often 
show, would walk along the edge of the 
ditch, and the boy gave it many a cruel 
blow with a knotted stick which he carried. 

It suddenly occurred to May that this was 
an opportunity for the display of heroism, 
and for following the example of her beloved 
Lady Elgiva by flying to the rescue of the 
distressed, though in this case the oppressed 
was only a sooty old donkey, and the per- 
secutor a rough, cruel lad. Almost before 
the thought had passed through her mind 
May was out of the little gate, across the 
road, and had seized the bridle of the 
donkey. “ Rob Lewis,” she cried, ‘‘ how can 
you be so cruel! Leave off beating the 
donkey this moment.” 

“Shan’t,” said the boy; ‘“’tain’t your 
business if I chooses to wallop my donkey.” 

“ Yes, it is,” said May, “and you shan’t 
hurt the poor thing.” 

But another heavy blow made the donkey 
start forward, and May was pushed on one 
side, and, losing her balance, fell into the 
ditch, creating a panic among the ducks, 
who quickly dispersed, quacking their asto- 
nishment. Meanwhile Rob and his donkey 
had disappeared down the lane. 

May scrambled out of the ditch as fast as 
possible, urged on by the thought of the 
frogs and newts which made it their habita- 
tion. When she reached the road and 
looked down at her dress, she was in a woe- 
ful plight. Her hat had fallen off and still 
lay in the ditch; the strap of one little shoe 
had broken, and that too was missing. Her 
face and arms smarted with some long, deep 
scratches which the brambles had given her, 
and her dress and stockings were covered 
with duckweed and mud. 

Poor May! she did not think what Lady 
Elgiva would have done, if the robbers had 
pushed her into the ditch; she only thought 
how angry nurse would be, and that she 
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could not go te 
the party  to- 
night, and sitting 
down on a stone, 
she indulged in a 
hearty fit of cry- 
ing. 

“ Hey -dey !” 
cried a cheerful 
voice near her; 
“ what is the mat- 
ter, little lady ?” 
and lifting her 
tearful eyes, May 
saw theirkind old 
friend, Mr. For- 
rester, standing 
by her, looking 
much _ surprised 
to find her in such 
a pitiful condi- 
tion. 

Amid many 
sobs May told her 
tale, and ended 
up by saying, 
“Oh, Mr. For- 
rester, nurse will 
be so angry, for 
she’s ironing my 
dress for Mrs. 
Vernon’s_ party 
this afternoon, 
and she said I 
was to be sure 
and not scratch 
my arms, and 
now I _ have 
scratched my face 
too, and I can’t 
possibly go!” and 
the tears burst 
out afresh. 

“ Come, come,” 
said Mr. Forres- 
ter, “don’t cry. 
Don’t you think 
if I came in with 
you and asked 
nurse to scold 
me instead, that 
might do, eh? 
And as you can’t 
go to the party, 
supposing you 
come in to tea 
with me. Miss 
Janet and I are 
not _ particular, 
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and don’t mind scratches.” May brightened, 
and her eyes were soon dried, her hat and 
shoe rescued from the ditch, and some of 
the mud wiped off her dress with dry grass ; 
and then she and her kind old friend went 
in at the little gate and through the pretty 
old-fashioned garden to find nurse. 

They met her coming to call in her little 
charge, and found no difficulty in appeasing 
her anger; for she dearly loved May, and 
was sorely distressed to see the painful 
scratches on her face and arms. Miss Mer- 
ton, May’s aunt, gave full consent to her 
going in to Mr. Forrester’s to tea; and when 
the good old gentleman said good-bye, he 
left May with a very bright face. 

And now, while May is having her clothes 
changed and the scratches gently washed, we 
will see who she is. 

May Merton was an orphan. Her parents 
had died about three years before the time of 
which we are speaking. At first she had lived 
with an old uncle, but he had found that the 
little girl was lonely and needed fresh country 
air, so she was sent down to live with an 
elder sister of her father, who had lately 
taken a house in the country. There the 
roses soon came back to her cheeks, and 
she grew strong and tall. She was full of 
life, which often led her into mischief; but 
her aunt soon forgave her, for May was a 
loving, truthful child, and always was sorry 
for faults which grieved her aunt and nurse. 
Miss Merton became so fond of the child 
that her stay, which at first was only for a 
time, was prolonged, and it was at last de- 
cided that Westwood should be her settled 
home. 


CHAPTER II, 


Mr. ForresTER had asked that May might 
be allowed to come in early in the afternoon, 
so it was about three o’clock when she walked 
into his trim garden. There she found the 
old gentleman busy gardening, for he was 
very fond of flowers. He took May round 
the gay walks and showed her many rare and 
beautiful plants, and let her pick fruit and 
flowers for herself. They visited the poultry- 
yard, and May fed the pretty hens which 
came crowding round them. There were 
rabbits and pigeons too, for Mr. Forrester 
had a large heart and loved every living 
creature. May was enchanted, and began 
to think that her morning’s adventure was a 
fortunate one, as this was much pleasanter 
than even Mrs, Vernon’s party could have 
been. 





At last the maid came to call them to tea; | 





and in the dining-room they found Miss 
Janet, Mr. Forrester’s sister. “ Poor Miss 
Janet,” many called her, for she was never 
able to leave her couch, and often suffered 
great pain from the results of an accident, 
which had happened to her when a child, 
But no one who knew Miss Janet called her 
poor, for her face was full of peace and hap 
piness ; and she was always so busy in think 
ing for others, that she had no time to grieve 
over her own troubles. While lying on her 
sofa she read much, so that it was a pleasure 
to talk to her, while her pain had taught her 
to feel deeply for the sorrows of others, 
Every one in trouble came to Miss Janet, 
and went away more full of hope and with 
many beautiful thoughts of comfort and trust 
in God. ‘Those in joy came to her too, and 
found their happiness increased by her bright 
face and kind words. 

Miss Janet received May very kindly, and, 
after she had taken off her hat, they sat down 
to tea. What a cozy, happy meal it was! 
The open French windows looked on to the 
pretty lawn and flower-beds, while roses 
peeped in at them and filled the room with 
their fragrance. Then old Phoebe, the cook, 
had made some specially nice cakes for the 
little visitor; and, to crown the delights, 
Miss Janet asked May to pour out tea, and 
said that her cup was delicious. Shag, the 
Skye-terrier, went through all his tricks for 
May’s benefit, while Miss Janet’s pet canary 
hopped about the table, picking up crumbs 
of cake, and even perched on the head of 
Muff, the Persian cat, who sat bunched up 
on the sofa; for there was quite a “happy 
family” in this household. 

Tea was a long and delightful meal ; and 
when it was over there were fresh pleasures 
for the little girl, for Mr. Forrester brought 
out his stereoscope, and showed her many 
beautiful photographs of places which he had 
visited. Some were of fine ruins of abbeys 
and castles, and the sight of them led May 
to speak of the book she had been reading, 
and of her sorrow that the days of chivalry 
and heroism were over. 

**So you think there are no heroes nowa- 
days?” said Mr. Forrester, smiling. 

‘I don’t see how there can be any,” said 
May. “Things don’t happen as they used 
to do; we never hear now of fights, and 
castles being taken, and ladies rescued, and 
knights riding about—at least, not in Eng- 
land.” And May ended with a sigh at the 
thought of the good things that were past. 

- Then you think there are no heroes now, 
because those days are gone?” 
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“‘ Well, Idon’t know any ; do you?” asked 
Ma 
ee Yes,” said the old gentleman, smiling at 
her eager face. “I think I know several.” 

“ Oh, Mr. Forrester,” cried May, “do tell | 
me who they are, and if you could show them | 
to me; and do tell me what they have | 
done.” 

“ You know one of whom [ am thinking,” | 
said Mr. Forrester ; “ but perhaps you would | | 
not call him a hero. You know Mr. Sin- 
clair?” 

“What! that gentleman who is ” and 
May stopped, for she had been too well 
trained to like to speak of the infirmities of 
others. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Forrester quietly, “ that 
gentleman who is so sadly deformed. I will 
tell you about him. Till he was eighteen, 
he was strong, and straight, and well, and 
full of life and fun, and the head of all out- 
door games and pastimes. But one day, 
while riding, he was thrown from his horse, 
and fell down the side of a steep bank, and 
was so twisted and wrenched in his fall that 
it seemed as if all his bones must be broken. 
No one thought he could recover, but after 
months of intense pain, he was able to leave 
his bed—not to walk except with crutches— 
and for the rest of his life to carry about that 
twisted, deformed body. At first he avoided 
seeing any one, except his own family. He 
shrank from their pitying looks, and dreaded 
the remarks that strangers would make. His 
chief comfort was in music, in which he ex- 
celled; and before his accident, he had 
always helped at a little concert given every 
week, in connection with a coffee-room that 
had been opened in the village. Since his 
illness he had given this up, for he could not 
bring himself to mount the platform, and 
expose himself to the gaze of the audience. 
But one day he heard that the young man 
who had taken his place in accompanying 
songs and playing solos, was such a poor 
musician that the concerts were a failure, and 
the men were beginning to desert the coffee- 
room, and were returning to the public-house 
near by. That day Mr. Sinclair had a hard 
fight with himself—a much harder struggle, 
my child, than round any castle, for to con- 
quer one’s self needs the hardest fight. He 








did conquer, however, and, though he knew 
in what a prominent place the piano stood, 
he wrote offering to take up his old work. 
When the evening came, he went with much 
dread, but his friends had moved the piano 
and had screened it by a curtain. 





“Later on, when there was a great need 


of teachers in the ragged school, he offered 
to go twice a week. It was very hard to 
drag his mis-shapen body up the room amid 
the titters and rude remarks of the rough 
boys ; but he forgot himself again, and soon 
made the boys forget his odd appearance, for 
he talked so kindly to them, and made the 
| lessons so interesting, that his class was the 
| most popular and well-behaved in the school. 
His boys always walk home with him, and I 
believe would knock any one down who 
dared to make any remarks on their teacher. 
Ah, May! Mr. Sinclair is one of God’s 
heroes, for he is copying our great Example 
and Hero, and ‘ pleasing not himself.’ It is 
much better to be such a hero, blessing all 
around, than to gain a great name by cap- 
turing castles and slaying men.” 

“ Yes, indeed it is,” said May; “ but I never 
thought of ¢hat way of being a hero. But do 
you think I could be a heroine? I should so 
like to do something good and great!” 

“Dear May,” said Miss Janet gently, “I 
think it is best that we should not think of 
ourselves ; that we should wish to do what 
is good and great, not that we may be heroes 
or heroines, but because we wish to please 
God and help others. If we think of our- 
selves, we are apt to do right because it is 
seen, and not because it is God’s will. Do 
you understand me, my child?” 

“Yes, I think so,” said May gravely. 
“You mean that we may be kind and good, 
because we think that other people will 
notice us and praise us, while we ought to be 
so because it is right.” 

“Yes, my darling. Be alittle servant of 
Jesus Christ, and you will find that every 
day brings some opportunity of pleasing 
Him, for no service is too small for His 
notice, and none but those who work for 
Him know the joy of serving Him.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Forrester, “here 
comes nurse, so we must say good-bye.” 
And May went off with a very happy face. 


CHAPTER III. 


May did not soon forget Miss Janet’s kind 
words, and as she knelt down by her little 
white bed that night, she prayed earnestly 
that God would let her be His little servant, 
and that she might find some way to please 
Him ; and though at first this seemed diffi- 
cult to do, as she fell asleep a text which she 
had learnt some weeks betore came into her 
mind—“ He that is faithful in the least, is 
faithful also in much.” 

The next morning it seemed very hard to 
get up when nurse came to call her, but May 
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had not forgotten last night’s good resolu- 
tions, and rightly looked on this as one way 
of serving God. And as days and weeks 
passed on, the little girl found many ways of 
giving up her own will, and doing right in- 
stead. She had many hard battles with self, 
sloth, and ill-humour; but each victory 
gained made the next easier to win. 

One pleasant afternoon late in autumn, 
May was busy putting her own tiny gar- 
den in order for the winter, under the 
direction of old John, the gardener, who 
loved the little girl, and liked to have her 
with him. At last, tired of weeding and 
raking, May went to the gate opening into 
the lane—the scene of her fall. She was 
surprised to hear the sound of heavy sobs, 
and, peering cautiously through the gate, she 
saw that they came from a dirty, ragged boy, 
who was lying on the ground with his face 
hidden in the grass. In a few moments 
May recognised her old acquaintance, Rob 
Lewis. What was she to do? Why should 
she do anything? She had not made him 
cry, and she could not help him ; besides, he 
had been so rude to her, and then he was so 
dirty ; and May turned from the gate. But 
conscience whispered, “If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give him 
drink.” And though it did not seem as if 
it were food or drink that Rob wanted, but 
kind words and sympathy, she obeyed the 
spirit of the text, and opening the gate 
walked rather slowly and fearfully to where 
he lay. 

Stooping over him, she said gently, “ What 
is the matter, Rob?” 

The boy started, and, lifting his begrimed, 
tear-streaked face, he saw who it was who 
was bending over him. 

“ Nothink,” he said gruffly, hiding his face 
again. 

“ But why are you crying?” asked May. 

“’Tain’t your business if I chooses to cry,” 
replied the refractory Rob. 

“But I’m sorry for you,” said the little 
girl, bravely persevering in her efforts, though 
her courage was ebbing away. “Has any 
one hurt you, or been unkind to you?” 

“Look here,” cried Rob, his eyes flashing, 
and, pulling up his ragged shirt-sleeve, he 
showed great weals across his arms. “ That’s 
what he’s done!” and the tears of grief and 
rage burst out again. 

“Who is he?” cried May ; “and why did 
he beat you?” 

“Why, my uncle, and ’cos he’s drunk ; 
and he says I’m never to set foot inside his 
door again.” 








“‘ But where are your father and mother?” 
asked his little friend. 

“TI ain't got none; they died five years 
ago, and left me with him, and he’s done 
nothink but cuff me ever since.” 

**Poor Rob!” cried May; “you are like 
me. I have no father or mother.” And the 
child’s heart went out to the poor, ragged, dirty 
lad, and their common loss became a bond 
of sympathy between them. “ But what are 
you going to do ?” she said after a pause. 

“Dunno,” said the boy; “starve, I sup- 
pose. Nobody will take a lad like me, with 
these bits of clothes.” 

“TI know that auntie wants a boy to help 
old John, because he has rheumatism in the 
winter; but she’s very particular, and you 
would have to be so clean and proper ;” and 
May sighed at the remembrance of much, in 
her opinion, unnecessary care about clean 
pinafores and smooth hair. “ Do you think, 
Rob, if some one gave you some clothes, 
you could be clean and neat, and help well 
in the garden?” 

“ Oh yes,” said Rob, sitting up; ‘I could 
do anythink ”—for the lad had a high idea of 
his own capacity. 

“Well, if you will sit here I’ll go and talk 
to Mr. Forrester. He is sure to know what 
is best to do.” 

Fortunately the old gentleman was in his 
garden, and listened kindly to May’s story. 
Miss Janet was taken into the council, and 
at last it was agreed that Mr. Forrester was 
to take in Rob for a day or two, buy him 
some clothes, and try to persuade Miss Mer- 
ton to employ him. Miss Janet produced 
some shirts from her store of work, which 
only needed finishing off to be fit for Rob, 
and though the little girl was not fond of 
needlework, she gladly undertook to do this 
as her part in the good work. She then 
hastened back to Rob, who had been making 
good use of the time in washing his face in a 
little pool of water, and plastering down his 
shaggy hair with his wet hands. May took 
him to Mr. Forrester, and then ran back to 
her own home. 

All the rest of the day May was in a fever 
of excitement, and when next morning Mr. 
Forrester called, and was closeted with her 
aunt, her anxiety knew no bounds. It 
needed all her old friend’s art of persuasion 
to induce Miss Merton to take Rob into her 
employment; but at last his words, and the 
wish to please her little niece, prevailed, and 
it was agreed that he should help old John, 
and have a home with him. The old man 
was called in and informed of this arrange- 
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ment, and though he had not a very great 
liking for boys in general, he made no objec- 
tion to helping Rob in this way. And so in 
less than a week Rob was installed at Miss 
Merton’s, much to May’s delight. Mr. For- 
rester had bought him some suitable clothes, 
and May was astonished to see what a nice- 
looking boy Rob was now that he was clean 
and neatly dressed. 

For a time all things went on well. Rob 
was on his best behaviour, and being a really 
quick, bright boy, he soon learnt what he 
had to do, and proved a good help both in 
the garden and in the kitchen. May soon 
found that he was dreadfully ignorant, and 
could neither read nor write. Miss Janet 
suggested that she should try to teach him 
every evening. May always had an hour, 
after learning her lessons and before going 
to bed, in which she might do what she 
liked. It was the hour of the day which she 
thought the best and pleasantest, especially 
in winter. Then she would draw her little 
low chair near to the fire and, with pussy on 


her knee, read some pretty tale or book of 


travels ; and it was wonderful how short the 
time seemed, and how soon nurse appeared 
to take her to bed. Miss Merton consented 
to her giving up this hour to Rob, and the 
little girl agreed to do so. 

At first the novelty and the feeling of im- 
portance made the task a pleasant one; but 
Rob was not a quick scholar, or rather the 
little girl was too inexperienced to make 
learning easy to him, though she tried to do 
her best. Writing was especially hard to his 
unused fingers, and he often complained 





that “the would a deal rather climb a chimbley 
than do them letters.” Poor May often had 
a good cry in bed over her want of success. 
Sometimes the attractions of the parlour 
proved too strong for her resolution. The 
fire seemed to burn up so very brightly just 
when it was time to go to Rob, and she was 
in such a peculiarly interesting part of the 
story-book ; and May yielded to their fasci- 
nations, and let nurse take her place with 
Rob. But her tender conscience did not 
allow the evening to be a pleasant one. Her 
mind kept wandering even from the charming 
tale, and her going to bed was spoilt by 
nurse’s account of Rob’s restlessness and in- 
attention. As time went on Rob’s early good 
behaviour was lost. He gave great trouble 
to old John by disobeying or neglecting his 
orders, and cook was loud in her complaints 
about his “impidence,” and the dirt he 
brought into the house. Rob repaid cook’s 
complaints in many secret ways, and things 
went on so badly that Miss Merton several 
times resolved to dismiss him, but each time 
her resolution was overcome by May’s plead- 
ings. And so the winter passed away, bring- 
ing with it a good deal of care for May. But 
she carried her troubles simply to the Friend 
whom she longed to please, and knowing 
that He cared for Rob far more than she 
could do, she prayed daily that God would 
teach him to love Him, and be a good boy. 
For a long time no answer seemed to come ; 
and even from his Sunday-school teacher 
came accounts of his unruly behaviour. It 
sometimes seemed as if there was no hope. 
(Zo be concluded next month.) 
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FIRST EVENING. 


poering Brat. We e ehs 
breathe an evening blessing.” 
cys of the most beautiful things in all 
the world is a child’s love of a parent, 
and just because it is so beautiful it is 
God’s very best picture of the Spirit of Jesus. 
A good child in a happy family can help us 
better than anything else to understand how 
simple and real was the love of Jesus to 
God. His warm young heart went into what 
He had to do for God with such enthusiasm 
as to make Him quite surprised, almost 


to the King,” p. 46. 
ng Hymn: “‘ Saviour, 





pained that men did not understand. “ Wist 
ye not,” he exclaimed—* wist ye not that I 
must be about my Father’s business !” 

I have read a story of a Russian girl, a 
child of a Russian soldier, which will help 
us to understand the strong feeling Jesus 
had for what he called His Father’s business. 
Prascovia was the girl’s name, and her father 
was banished from Russia by the tyrant, 
Ivan the Terrible. He did not deserve to be 
banished ; he had done no harm, and was a 
fine, feeling man. But that did not matter. 
To Ivan the Terrible, prejudice was enough. 
For some reason or other, Ivan hated Pras- 
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covia’s father, and banished him from his 
home and his country away into a cold, 
dreadful desert, where he was condemned to 
stop, and pine, till he died. It was a terrible 
doom. The poor man went, and with a 
broken heart. With him, too, went his wife 
and his one child, the child I am speaking 
about, Prascovia, then a tiny creature of a 
few years old. And there Prascovia’s father 
lost all his joy. Many were the bitter tears 
he shed. His lot crushed him ; his health 
failed; he became feeble, and sad, and 
wretched ; and little Prascovia saw this, and 
she became sad and wretched too; for she 
had a tender heart, and she wondered and 
pondered why he was so. 

At length, as she grew older, she came to 
know the cause. She knew that he pined for 
his old far-away home, his friends, his free- 
dom, and his native land; and she saw that 
could he but go back to them he would be 
strong and well and happy again. Then she 
became almost ill with longing for her poor 
father’s return. That he should be allowed 
to return became the one desire of her heart, 
the one hope of her life, its prize and crown. 
What joy would it be to see him at rest in 
his own proper home again! And _ she 
thought about it till, in her young fancy, she 
saw it—her father well and happy again! 
and she was all rapture and ecstasy. And 
why not ?—what hindered? Only the Em- 
peror’s heart ; she must get at the Emperor’s 
heart. Oh, if he but knew how good her 
father was, he would be sure to relent and 
alter the decree, and let him come back 
again and be happy. As she thought she 
became more sure that she had only to tell 
the Emperor the facts, and he could not 
deny her request. To her girlish enthusiasm 
the distance to the Emperor, many hundreds 
of miles, seemed nothing. As she thought 
of all that she might do, if she could only 
reach him and tell her tale, her glowing mind 
had no room for thoughts of any kind of 
difficulty. At length she came to ask her- 
self, “Shall I go?” Then she came to 
feel that she ought to go, till at length—no 
matter what the difficulties, what the conse- 
quences—she must go. Her father’s busi- 
ness became the joy set before her. Men 
might laugh at her plan, her body might fail 
her on the way, defeat might await her at 
the end, but forbear she could not; the ven- 
ture must be made. 

When the time came for the earnest child 
to start, her heart was a tumult of joy. Along 
the first few miles of the way she ran ; the 
long distance she had to travel, the long 














time it would take were nothing to her, for 
to all perfectly holy purpose, a thousand 
years are as one day.. But it makes one 
very sad to read of what she suffered before 
that long journey was ended. Again and 
again she lost her way; she begged, some- 
times receiving an ungracious gift, sometimes 
having a dog set at her, which tore her poor 
garments, and bit her thin limbs. Many a 
night did she sleep in a hovel ; sometimes in 
a kindly cottage; sometimes she had not 
where to lay her head. Through snow and 
rain and mud, she plodded her way, week 
after week, month after month, penniless, 
alone, timid, hungry, soaked to the skin, 
sick at heart, faint, footsore, frozen. When 
she explained her errand she was often 
counted mad. When she passed through a 
village, bemired by splashing vehicles or by 
a fallin the mud, people found it in their 
hearts to make her a laughing-stock and 
mobbed her. Nobody understood her, 
everybody judged her to be a mere tramp 
and counted her a vagabond. One feels 
most sad to think of this perfectly beauti- 
ful girl as, lonely and depressed, she had 
many a quiet cry. Such was her life for the 
eighteen wearisome months through which 
she was dragging herself to Moscow. But no- 
thing could turn her back, her inner life was 
one of unquenched passion for her banished 
father’s return to his home, and all pain and 
suffering she bravely endured for this joy set 
before her. She must be about her father’s 
business. 

After a long and bitter time she reached 
the Emperor, told her tale, and, happy day ! 
moved his heart, won her father’s liberty, 
and finished the work she had undertaken 
to do. Her father returned to home and 
freedom. But, alas, alas! the work cost the 
enthusiastic girl her life; shortly afterwards 
she fell ill and died. 

This touchingly lovely story of a child’s 
fidelity to an earthly father has many points 
of comparison with the story of the beautiful 
love of the Son of God. 

First, then, it was with some such feelings 
as those of Prascovia that Jesus left heaven 
and journeyed through His earthly life. Men 
had banished His Father from their hearts, 
and His one end and aim was to get them 
to bid Him come back again ; for our hearts 
are God’s rest and home. 

Then, too, Jesus suffered much in doing 
the work that He set Himself todo. It was 
a bitter time that He had before He accom- 
plished His desire. He was despised and 
rejected, and though He did not complain 
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He often had to go away from people to be 
all alone. Once even in public He com- 
pletely broke down and cried. 

And there is one other point. It is this: 
so great was the love of Jesus to His Father 
that, under all pain, sorrow, and in dying on 
the cross, it was the source of strength and 
joy. He never turned back, or regretted 
that He had begun the work, but gladly went 
onto the end. And the last point: Jesus, 
like Prascovia, did what He wanted todo. A 
dozen human hearts at length opened to 
His plea and bade God come in, and the plea 
that opened them was His own God-like life 
and death. That same plea opens hearts 
still, and every heart that opens adds another 
drop to the cup of Jesus’ joy. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think thatIam young.” Les- 
son: John iii. 7—18. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, breathe 
an evening blessing.”’ 


Now let us try to grow a little in the 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. It is the most 
charming knowledge in the world; and let 
us think of him as our brother. There is no 
halo around His head that our eyes can see, 
but there is a perfectly lovely glory in His 
face that our hearts can feel. 

Jesus, as you know, was one of the sons 
of God, living in the presence, the home, the 
bosom of the Father; and the life He lived 
there, the health, the rapture, the ecstasy of 
it, was called “glory,” glory with the Father. 

But, strange as it may seem, Jesus could 
not be contented there. One thing in His 
heart spoilt it all: He loved the other sons 
of God ; that is, you and me, and the people 
of the world, who, bad as we are, He is 
not ashamed to call His drethren. He could 
enjoy His life to the full if they were there 
to enjoy it with Him. Till then His love of 
God was not fulness of joy ; Heaven itself 
was not perfect rest. He could not even 
remain there while those He loved were not 
there too. His large heart must go to seek 
them, and tosave them. Yes, it is true, and 
it should make us very joyful to knowit, Jesus 
could not be contented without His brethren, 
He must bring God’s other sons to glory. 

Perhaps this seems strange to you; but 
why should it be so? Can anything be 
more brother-like? And Jesus calls Him- 
self by the name brother, a real brother. 
Now, brother is a name which every happy 
child knows in its own heart. Perhaps God 
has put us into families that little children 
may have a good and easy way of knowing 
Jesus Christ, and understanding, through ; 








brotherly kindness, what sort of a disposition 
and heart He has. We only have to re- 
member what sort of a spirit a perfectly noble 
brother has, and it is anything but strange 
that Jesus would not, nay, could not, rest 
even in heaven till He had with Him you 
and me, and all the other children of God. 

For, tell me, what would you think of a 
brother who, because He Himself was well 
and strong, did not care that the delicate 
chest of a tiny brother walking by his side 
was suddenly seized with cutting pain, which 
made him cry and struggle for breath ; who 
walked as fast, whistled as cheerily, and was 
just as happy as ever? or of one who could 
enjoy his ample meal all to himself, whilst 
a little sister crept feebly about the house, 
fainting with hunger, without a morsel? or 
of another who, seeing the baby-boy toddling 
into the very path of a galloping horse, could 
unfeelingly turn away and say, “Oh, I’m 
safe—I don’t care for him”? What would 
you think of such a brother? 

And suppose that through his not caring 
the stricken child fell ill, the hungry one 
starved, and the silly little wanderer into 
the horse’s path was killed, what would you 
think of him then? Why, everything that 
was bad. Brother would be far too beautiful 
and sacred a name for such a heartless 
wretch. But surely we may hope there is 
not one such brother on earth. And think 
you that there can be such an one in heaven ? 
for there would be such an one if Jesus 
could enjoy Himself in glory whilst we, His 
brothers and sisters on earth, are in want, 
and misery, and danger. 

Just think of this a little more. Look 
at Jesus when He is in His earthly home. 

The first time we see Him is when He is a 
babe in the inn at Bethlehem ; and the next 
time at Nazareth, when He is a boy twelve 
years old, the eldest child in a family of 
brothers and sisters. Now try to fancy what 
Jesus was as a brother in that earthly 
home. Can you fancy Him as anything 
but perfectly, beautifully kind? Is it possible 
to think of Him as enjoying things all 
to Himself, careless of His brothers’ likings 
and of his sisters’ needs, and, no matter 
whether they were miserable or not, selfishly 
happy in some little heaven of His own? 
I know it is not. You think of the tenderest, 
noblest heart, shining through the brightest, 
most beautiful face. You are sure that if He 
had a tiny brother suffering by His side He 
would fondly pick him up, soothe him, carry 
him home, and be sad till the little fellow was 
better once more; that with a pale, hungry 
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sister, He would rejoice to share His food, 
perhaps give it her all; and that to rescue 
the endangered little toddler in the path of 
the galloping horse, He would rush under the 
horse’s nose, almost under its very hoofs, and 
if He got knocked down even, and trampled 
on, He would be in a rapture of thankful- 
ness if He had saved His little brother’s life 
and limbs. I donot read anything about 
the childhood of Jesus, but I know all about 
it; for a brave, unselfish man like Jesus 
could never grow up out of a mean and 
selfish boy; in disposition and behaviour, 
at least, the boy is always the lesser man. 
It is past all doubt that Jesus as a brother 
was everything that was tender, lovely, and 
brave; for, if one thing more than another 
makes a boy grow in favour with God and 
man, it is his having sucha character. So we 
are quite certain that as an earthly brother 
He could never enjoy things all to Himself. 

Well, then, you are a member of the same 
family as Jesus, children of the same Father 
as He. Jesus is your brother, your edder 
brother, and brother to you means as much 
that is good to think about as it meant to 
His brothers and sisters at Nazareth. You 
must think of Jesus as your brother, as per- 
fectly and beautifully your brother, as He was 
the brother of those children who lived with 
Him in the same home, in the house at Naza- 
reth. Can it be strange then that, alone and 
without you, Jesus could not be happy even in 
Heaven? The joy set before some brothers 
may be a heaven for themselves ; the joy set 
before Jesus is a heaven for us. His own 
heaven will not, cannot, be perfect to Him till 
He sees our happiness side by side with His. 

Now, my little brothers and sisters of 
Jesus, what do you think of this Heavenly 
Relation ? Does the truth seem altogether 
too good to be true? Do you feel a little bit 
ashamed to call yourself His brother or sister? 
Well, whatever you may feel, He is not one 
bit “ashamed ” to call you brother, and He 
speaks of “the least” of His brethren with 
just the same love ; indeed, for the very little 
ones of all, as do all glorious brothers, He 
feels the tenderegt; His whole heart is 
bound up in what to the angels He loves to 
call “ the least of these my brethren.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Young children once to Jesus came.” 
Lesson : MM Z 


ark xii, 1—9. Concluding Hymn: “ Saviour, 
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When we would avoid a thing, we must 
know what and where it is. Now the Bible 








tells us to avoid worldliness ; so we should 
know what is worldliness—the love of the 
world, as St. John calls it—and where it is 
to be seen; for it is at the bottom of all 
kinds of evil and wrong, and even boys and 
girls can be worldly. So, what is worldli- 
ness ? 

Well, mark this. It is not loving the 
glorious world of field and sky, with their 
jewel flowers, birds, and stars; a mind that 
does not love these is blind, foolish, and 
sinful. Nor is worldliness loving the people 
in the world—father, mother, sister, brother, 
and the little baby. Not to love these and 
a great many more is base and bad; they 
were all made to love and to be loved. 

I can best tell you what worldliness is by 
telling you a story. Two boys were at the 
same school, and they both were learning to 
swim. One of them, Edward, had for several 
terms carried off the swimming prize, and 
you may guess the pride and self-conscious- 
ness of the boy who was first in swimming in 
his school. He was fully fourteen. The 
other, Walter, had only just entered the 
school, and little did any one think that he 
would ever make any mark in the water, 
much less win the other boy’s place, for he 
was smaller, weaker, and two years younger ; 
he was turned twelve. But many things do 
not happen as they are expected, and 
at the very next swimming competition, to 
everybody’s astonishment, this younger boy 
actually entered the lists, swam, and beat the 
older one—wed/ beat him too—and of course 
took the prize. All the boys agreed that 
nobody had ever cut a swifter, more gracefu 
figure in the water, and when he had finishe: 
they gave such an honest hearty cheer a 
boys only can. I said “all” did this. No 
not all, all but one—and that one the bo 
whose honours had been taken away. H 
had been first, and he had made sure of bein; 
first again ; so you may imagine the vexatio1 
of his defeat. His pride was mortified ; he 
could not stand it. Had the winner been 
bigger or older than he, then he might have 
put up with it and let the matter pass ; but 
as it was—younger, weaker, shorter! he 
fretted and chafed, was resentful and 
wretched. The poor fellow fell into temp. 
tation, the temptation to be unjust anc 
unkind. He told his schoolfellows that h« 
was crampy and out of sorts ; which was dis 
graceful, for it was not true. He hated th 
new boy, and made up his mind that h 
owed him a grudge and would pay him out. 

The opportunity came. One morning, 
returning from a dip in the sea, Edwarc 
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* Gruffly inquiring, ‘ What are you doing here ?’” 


happened to meet Walter—who, with some 
schoolfellows, was on his way to the shore 


for a dip too—and with a bland smile on his 
face, but downright hatred in his heart, 
he said, “I’ve done a splendid thing this 
morning, Walter; I’ve rounded the harbour 
buoy ;” and then Edward proceeded home, 
and the little group with Walter proceeded 
to the shore in a state of no small astonish- 
ment at Edward’s wonderful achievement. 
“Well,” said Walter, “if e can, 7 can.” 
They were soon stripped, and Walter, the 
only good swimmer of the party, shot out 
alone towards the buoy, which he could see 
yonder away off the harbour mouth, round 
which Edward had swum. But the buoy was 
farther than it seemed, and when Walter had 
reached it he felt weary, and when he had 
rounded it and had his head to shore, he felt 
himself failing, and he had to swim back 
against both wind and tide, and beginning 
to sink, he sobbed out, “ Help! oh, help!” 
But not a boy in the company heard him ; 
the wind blew his voice back from the 
shore. And had they heard him, not one of 
them could have come to his rescue: they 
were far too poor swimmers for such a 
work, 

Fortunately the wind which blew the poor 
lad’s cry from the shore, to which he had 
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tried to send it, carried it out to sea toa 
passing boat. A few strokes more of the 
oars and it too would have been out of hear- 
ing, and Walter must have gone down, and 
in a few hours more there would have been 
washed ashore a drowned boy. 

But the boatmen heard, and rowing up to 
where the cry came from, one seized Walter, 
gruffly inquiring, as he lifted him out of 
the water, “What are you doing here?” 
and Walter, shivering and chattering with 
cold, exhaustion, and fear, at length told 
him as best he could that Edward had done 
it, and he thought he could have done it too. 
Don’t you believe a word of it. He did 
no such thing, I know. Take my advice, and 
don’t you be trying it again till you're a 
man,” said the boatman ; and they were soon 
at the bathing-place. ~ And the boatman was 
right ; Edward had not done it, and to do 
him justice, when he told his flippant false- 
hood, he had no idea that Walter would be 
led by it to try what almost cost him his 
life. 

What I want you to think about is not 
Walter’s danger, but Edward’s spirit. Better 
to be drowned, as Walter might have been, 
than to have a heart like Edward’s. He 
wanted to be reckoned the first swimmer in 
the school, and because he was not that he 
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had shamefully hated Walter, and now, to 
get thought so again, he had told a disgrace- 
ful falsehood. The fact is, he cared for 
nothing but how he stood with his school- 
fellows, and ¢hat was worldliness. When a 
boy’s aim has sunk so low, he has become a 
worldly boy—he is given up to ¢his world. 
The chief end of a boy’s life ought to be to 
stand well with God, to keep a pure heart, 
do right, and reach heaven : and that is un- 
worldliness, 

It may be no disgrace to be beaten, but it 
is always a disgrace, an unspeakable dis- 
grace, to hate and to tell falsehoods; and 
Edward forgot this, forgot it because he for- 
got God, and heaven, and goodness, and it 
was perhaps his habit to do so. The world 
was all he thought about, the school-boy 
world, and he wanted only its favour; no- 
thing very wrong, as it appears, and yet of 
all the wrongs that both men and boys com- 
mit, the very chief. . Boys, boys, boys! he 
wanted to stand well with boys; to have 
their pat upon his back, their “well done” in 
his ears, and that was all; and for that he 
disgraced himself before God. Now see what 
worldliness did for him! First, it made him 
wrong God. Boys and their praises are all 
very well in their place, but wrong, ruinously 
wrong, out of their place ; and out of their 
place most assuredly they are when they and 
not God are the rulers of the actions of life. 
In Edward’s heart they took the place of 
God, and neither boys nor men were made 
for that. To be unworldly, God must be 
above all. 

Secondly, it made him wrong his brother. 
It made him mean. He was glad enough 
at the boys’ clappings and praises when they 
were bestowed on himself; he was simply 
mad with rage when they were bestowed on 
another ; and that was shamefully base and 
mean ; and to be base and mean is infinitely 
worse than to be even a mere nobody as a 
swimmer—it is detestable. 

Then it made him wrong himself. With 
such a bitter thing in his heart as envy and 
hatred, how could he be other than miser- 
able? I know what you would have said 
if you had seen the poor, foolish fellow’s 
pouting lips, and sour, frowning brow; you 
would have said “ How miserable!” and you 
would have been right, for he had degraded 
himself. 

Yes, it is just and generous hearts, my 
children, which make bright and happy 
minds. I cannot tell you how this is, only 
i know that God who made us made us 
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FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ How kind is the Saviour.” Lesson: 
Mark ix. 14—27. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Saviour, breathe,” &c, 

I want you, dear children, to understand 
that people are loved by God, really, deeply 
loved, even though they are not what God 
would like them to be. This is a glorious 
fact, and if once you get it into your heart it 
will be a great power for joy and goodness ; 
but the heart finds this hard to believe. Itis 
distressed by fears and doubts about God’s 
love to it, because it knows that it is not 
what it ought to be. It sometimes says to 
itself, “God cannot love me, for I am not 
good.” Then our heart condemns us; but 
our hearts may be wrong ; for God’s thoughts 
are not always like ours; and, indeed, they 
are wrong. Not in saying “I am not good” 
—the heart that feels that is quite right ; but 
in saying, ‘ Because I am not good, God 
does not love me ”—the heart that feels that 
is quite wrong. ‘ Our hearts condemn us, 
but God is greater than our hearts, and knows 
all things.” It is therefore what He says, 
not what we feel, that is right. Let us hear 
then what He does say, about this matter of 
His love to those who are not good. 

I might take I do not know how many 
texts for such a subject; but I will only take 
one: “This is my beloved Son, in whom I 
am well pleased,” words which God said 
about Jesus Christ, and which tell us that 
Jesus Christ was a child of God’s who was 
both beloved and pleasing. The two things 
are put separately—My “ beloved Son” and 
My “ well-pleasing Son,” the one that satis- 
fies Me, makes Me happy—as if to suggest 
that sons might be beloved, who were not 
pleasing, who do not satisfy Him and make 
Him happy. And if there were not such, if 
God only loved the “ well-pleasing,” then He 
would only love Jesus Christ—for only Jesus 
is wholly and beautifully good. But the 
very thing Jesus Christ came into the world 
to tell us was that God does love more than 
the good, loves all men in the world, indeed. 
God sent Jesus to get us to believe just 
that. So you are on no account to fancy 
that when you are not what you ought to be, 
God does not love you. It is quite true 
that He would be more happy in His love 
if you were better than you are, and He 
would be perfectly happy if you were per- 
fectly good. Still, whilst you are only just 
what you are, God loves you, and though 
you should not only not please Him, but 
give Him pain and grieve Him, He must 
continue to love you really and deeply, ta 
love you as long as you live. 
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Come then, and let us see if our own hearts 
can tell us anything about this difference be- 
tween well-beloved and well-pleasing; for 
God wants us to understand it, and it will 
help to make us glad, and good, and strong. 
Is there then anything in children’s own 
hearts which can show you what it is to love, 
really to love, and yet not to be pleased with 
what you love, but to be grieved and pained 
at the sight of it; for God made your own 
childhood’s hearts something like His? I 
think there is, so let us see if we can find it. 
And, first, listen to a little boy in a parlour 
that we know, and see how love in children 
themselves is a matter of course, how children 
themselves love some things all the same 
when they give them pleasure and when they 
give them pain. “Oh, papa, what can be 
the matter with my Dicky?” inquired a sad, 
earmest little voice one day ; “he sits on his 
perch all day, fluffed up in a corner, and 
never sings a bit. Do come and see; he does 
look so ill.” And taking his father’s hand the 
distressed little owner of the bird led him to 
the cage to see what could be done. And 
there, its head down, its eyes closed, its 
feathers rough, looking the very picture of 
misery, stood the poor child’s canary ; yet it 
was difficult to say which was the more 
miserable, the bird or the little bird’s owner. 
It used to be for ever standing up, smooth 
and brisk, and preening its wings, picking 
its seed, darting from perch to perch, a pert, 
saucy little fellow, listening to all he said, 
and singing its very heart away. Zhen the 
bird was the boy’s pleasure and delight, zow 
he has the hardest work to keep from tears. 
But, do you think that on this account he 
does not love it now? “Not love it!” you 
exclaim, “ why, it is just his love for it that 
makes him so miserable,” and you are quite 
right. This boy loves his bird all the same, 
though his love brings him misery and tears. 
Well then, through this way of a good child’s 
heart let us rise up to thoughts of God’s 
heart, and of His ways to us. We are not 
giving God pleasure (some day we shall be 
doing so), but love of us flows.out of the 
fulness of His own heart ; whether we please 
Him or grieve Him, He loves us all the 
same. We are to Him like the disappoint- 
ing canary to the boy. And God is like 
that bird’s faithful lover, who loved just be- 
cause he could not help it. It was a matter 
of course. Yes, that boy’s heart had a love 
like God’s. 

But little children have themselves learned 
that love #0 them, as well as love in them, 
may be a matter of course, not at all 








depending on whether it gives those who 
love them joy or sorrow. 

A young boy is hobbling slowly along on 
a little crutch. His brothers and sisters are 
scampering round and round the garden, free 
and wild as March hares—shouting, leaping, 
laughing, in brimming-over gladness of per- 
fect health. Poor boy! The father stands 
watching through the window, his heart full 
of anguish too deep for tears. “I’d give 
everything I have to get that boy’s leg 
right,” he is saying to himself. His boy is 
lame, for life the doctor says, and more 
than lame—he suffers pain so dreadful that 
at times he lies on his back days and nights, 
pale and pinched, and looking like a little 
old man. Now that the father sees his dear 
boy on the garden walk once more, he has 
a little gladness, but the boy’s slow, weary 
movements, and his pale, drawn face cut him 
up dreadfully, his heart seems as if it must 
break. But is that cripple boy not loved? 
Loved ! you are astonished at the question. 
The one thing in all the world most certain 
is that there is none loved like him. A faith- 
ful father’s love must flow, though it wear his 
heart away; he cannot help it, nor would he 
if he could. And it is in love like that, my 
child, that we see what the love of God is 
like. He is like a father most perfectly kind. 

But to learn that hearts can love what 
gives them pain, we need not look at a good 
father. We can do it in many other ways. 
Alas, alas! the world is full of loves which 
bring pain. I once went into a schoolroom 
where every little scholar was deaf. It was 
a deeply sad sight. Little minds that looked 
out of those eyes were all shut up in long, 
long silence. Though they looked bright, 
walked about, smiled, played with their toys, 
yet the sight almost broke my heart, and made 
me feel I would give all I had to bring their 
hearing back again. Yet I was no relation, 
but quite a stranger to them, and they to me. 
I knew nothing at all of any one of them, nor 
even of one person who was connected with 
any of them. I thought of the little things 
with real sorrow, and went home to pray for 
them as I had not prayed for even my own 
family for many a day, It is with some such 
feelings God regards all the people in the 
world. His love is turned to pity, He 
longs to bless. So, believe always that God 
loves you; when you please Him, He loves 
you with delight; when you pain Him, He 
loves you with pity, but He a/ways loves you. 
And let the knowledge of this help you to 
hate wrong-doing of every kind, and to live 
purer, nobler, more pleasing lives. 
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FIFTH EVENING. 
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Stastny, ree Cait eee ond a Somme: 
an evening blessing.” 

Last Sunday you were thinking about 
the love of God and of how God loves us, 
whether our conduct gives Him pleasure or 
pain. He loves us always, and always with 
the same real, deep love; and now I want 
you to think about the great practical good 
it will do you to believe this. 

First, then, it will set the heart right, and 
that is the main thing with God. While we 
don’t believe that God cares for us, we don’t 
care for God ; but when the fact of His care, 
His love, His deep, warm, full love to us lays 
hold of our hearts, then we must care, we 
cannot find it in our hearts not to care ; we 
long to please Him. 

But then that wretched feeling, “ It’s no 
use,” will so often come. Tens of thousands 
of sincere hearts at times feel it. They want 
to be good ; they try to be good, but they fail. 
Nobody sees their desire; everybody sees 
their failure. Even good and loving parents 
often, with best intentions, speak unad- 
visedly with their lips ; their own hearts, too, 
turn enemies and condemn them. “It's no 
use,” they cry in bitter tears, and they “ give 
it up.” Yes, becoming better is always hard 
work, and at times, to try seems to be so 
useless, we give it up; but the useless be- 
comes usetul, the hard less hard, when 
we add God to the number of lookers-on— 
when we think of Him in His grand love- 
liness as the chief among all whom we would 
love and please; He is so considerate and 
patient, so slow to anger, so plenteous in 
mercy. Yes, my dear children, in a hard 
world like this, and with hard hearts like 
ours, we shall give up trying to be better 
and grow worse, unless we can look up to 
the great and good God. Without God we 
are without hope. 

Now let me tell youa story which will help 
you still better to understand what the love 
of God does for us. 
certain farmers who keep their flocks among 
mountains having at times to rescue some 
one of their sheep from danger. The sheep 


has somehow managed to climb from point | 


to point up the rocks, and to wander away 
along the high ledges which run upon the 
jagged face of a deep precipice, and it has 
wandered on and on till the narrow rocky 
path has. become much too narrow for it to 
turn round ; indeed, if it moves at all it will 
fall, to be dashed to pieces hundreds of feet 
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below. Hearing the bleating of its distress, 
and looking up, the farmer sees, high above 
his head, almost out of sight, the endangered 
and helpless wanderer. The rescue is a 
most difficult and dangerous task, and this 
is the way in which it is managed. A few 
strong men, going round by a way they know, 
ascend to the very top of the precipice, 
taking with them a long strong rope, and 
from there they let it down to the level 
below. For this the man who is going 
to do the work of deliverance is waiting, 
and, tying himself firmly to it, he shouts, 
“‘ All right.” At this signal the men above 
begin gently to draw the cord, and the 
climber begins his climb ; and as he climbs 
the rope continues to be drawn up, and 
is thus kept always tight; and so, they 
draw, and he climbs. Now and again he is 
in great danger. Then he cries “Hold.” 
Then the fingers of the men above clasp with 
firmer grip around the rope; for they know 
that the climber is at a point where his foot 
is in great danger of slipping, and the height 
he must have reached is terrible, and his head 
may turn giddy as he looks down into the 
sheer depth below his foot. A slip now 
might end in his fall and death. He moves 
on, passing the dangerous point quite safely ; 
for strong arms and strong hearts hold him 
from above. Many times he is in danger, 
and many times he shouts “ Hold,” then 
“ Pull,” then “ Hold” again, and the men 
above hear and answer him, and so he climbs 
up and up the high rocks, and along the 
narrow ledges, and he is helped to rise and 
kept from falling. 

Now, trying to be better, my child, is just 
like such climbing. It is fairly called rising 
to a higher life because it is getting nearer 
heaven, and because it is attended with all 
the hardships, difficulties, and dangers of a 
climb. But it is like that climb above all in 
this, that the love of the good and glorious 
God is like that cord; tied about the heart, 
it helps us to climb, and it keeps us from 
falling. This is what I want you to do, tie 
it about your heart, and set about the climb. 
And when you feel in danger, in danger of 
giving it up, when flesh and heart fail, cry 
“ Hold—hold thou me up.” Strong hands 
and warm love is up above. Jesus, when a 


child, bound that cord about His heart, and 

so He carried His wish to please God on into 

youth and manhood ; all difficulties He com- 

pletely conquered, all dangers He passed by 

unharmed ; and so, as He grew in stature, He 

grew in goodness, and in gladness, and “ 10 
| favour with God and man.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
PENNY SAVINGS AND POOR PEOPLE. 


THE progress of penny banks, friendly societies, 

building societies, and, above all, of the Post 
Office Savings Bank system, seems to testify that the 
humbler classes are learning to appreciate more fully 
and generally the value of that independence and self- 
respect which a little steady self-denial and foresight 
may so often secure with regard to pecuniary mat- 
ters, and to feel more strongly the duty of avoiding 
mere carelessness and waste. The establishment of 
the Post Office Savings Bank, affording, as it has 
done, such universal convenience for investment of 
small savings, has doubtless given a great stimulus to 
habits of providence and thrift throughout the 
country, and the extension and development of the 
system is a matter of national concern. The rule at 


the Post Office Savings Banks, as most people are | 


aware, is that no deposit of less than one shilling can 
be received, the reason of the limitation being that 
the receipt of smaller sums would involve so much 
more work that the Post Office would lose money by 
the transactions. A simple and ingenious plan has 
lately been devised by which any such loss is avoided, 
while encouragement is offered to those who, if 
they save at all, can only save a penny or a few 
pence at atime. The Post Office authorities agree 
to receive postage stamps from investors, instead of 
money, when it is desired. Although, of course, 
twelve postage stamps cost a shilling, and are re- 
ceived at the Post Office as a shilling, the difference 
made by the permission to investors to make their 
payments in stamps instead of money has already 
been proved to be immense. A person wanting to 
save a penny at a time can obtain gratis from any 
post office in the country a form, about the size of an 
ordinary cheque form, containing blank spaces for 
twelve stamps. As each penny is saved, instead of 
its being allowed to “burn a hole in the pocket,” it 
may be invested inastamp. The stamp is affixed to 
the form, and when in due course the twelve vacant 
spaces are filled, the form can be handed in as a 
shilling deposit. The system was inaugurated last 
September, and was tried in ten counties in Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland experimentally. It was 
so completely successful that on the 15th of Novem- 
ber its operation was extended to the whole of the 
United Kingdom, and it will, we doubt not, exer- 
cise an important influence upon the habits and 
ultimately upon the comfort of vast numbers. 
Many people, who are induced by the simplicity and 
convenience of the new arrangement to make use of 
these postage stamp forms, will be surprised to find 
how rapidly it is possible, by watching spare pennies, 
to fill up one form after another; and certainly they 
will all find that the little hoard which they thus 
accumulate will be very useful, and will save them 
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from much inconvenience and possible humiliation 
when times of sickness, want of work, or other 
special pressure come upon them, Would it not be 
a worthy use of Christian pulpits throughout the land 
this New Year to bring this new arangement before 
the people, and to enforce it with the injunction, 
‘¢ Gather up the fragments that nothing be lost”? It 
might indirectly furnish, too, a new point of departure 
for others besides the technically poor ! 


DINNERS FOR DESTITUTE CHILDREN. 


When it began to be felt throughout this country, 
and the feeling found expression in legislative enact- 
ment, that elementary education must be made com- 
pulsory, it happily occurred also to some benevolent 
persons that studying with empty stomachs is a bad 
thing for little people and is not very likely to lead 
to very satisfactory results. And so, fourteen years 
ago, a Destitute Children’s Dinners Society was 
formed, and has been doing good work ever since. 
During this period, by means of an average sub- 
scription list of about £1,000 a year, supplemented 
by the halfpence of the children themselves, the 
Society has been enabled to provide over a million 
and a half of dinners to hungry little waifs and strays, 
large numbers of whom would otherwise scarcely 
have known what a substantial and sufficient meal 
was, This means that one dinner a week has been 
given to 8,000 children weekly, during five months 
of the year. Excellent as this result is, it is obvious 
that it only very partially meets a pressing necessity, 
the satisfaction of which, in any adequate measure, 
must tell very largely upon the health and happiness 
of little children now and of the generations after them. 
We are glad tosee it stated that the Society has now 
a very extensive organization, capable of meeting 
much more fully and completely than it has yet done, 
the requirements of the case. The encouragement of 
small payments from the parents of children is doubt- 
less a very important element in the scheme, and 
may probably be greatly developed. But many poor 
children have parents who are so miserably poor, or 
so reckless and careless, that if they are not cared 
for by strangers, the poor little things have small 
chance of proper nourishment. It is gratifying to 
know that 8,000 of these waifs and strays get a 
dinner once a week during part of the year—but we 
do not like to think that after all it is only once a 
week, Lord Kinnaird is the Treasurer of the Society, 
and the Secretary is Major Gardiner, 38, Gloucester 
Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 


THE “*DREADNOUGHT”’ SEAMAN’S HOSPITAL. 


One of the most cosmopolitan of our great chari- 
ties, and one which in many ways appeals to the 
interest and the grateful feeling of the British public, 
is the “‘ Dreadnought” Seaman’s Hospital, Green- 
wich. This hospital derives its name from the old 
ship in the Thames, in which its work was originally 
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commenced. Its work is now carried on in an 
extensive building placed at the disposal of the 
hospital directors by the Government, subject to six 
months’ notice to quit if the building should be 
required for any other purpose. The efficiency of 
this institution has been greatly increased lately by 
the opening of a dispensary in Well Street, London 
Docks. Here, as at Greenwich, the only passport 
required by a sailor of any nationality whatever is that 
he should be in such a state of sickness, poverty, and 
distress as really to require assistance. The income 
of the hospital from funded property is £4,000 a 
year; its actual expenditure is £12,000; so that it 
has to depend upon voluntary gifts for £8,000. The 
management is, we believe, unexceptionable, and the 
object is one which certainly deserves the hearty sup- 
port both of private individuals and of the many 
wealthy public bodies in London which have large 
funds at their disposal for charitable purposes. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONS TO THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


In connection with the Established Church there 
is an excellent institution called the Parochial 
Mission-Women Association, which for many years 
has been unostentatiously doing an extensive and 
most useful work. The Association prepares and 
sends forth humble Christian women to labour 
under the direction of the clergy in the visitation of 
the poorest of the poor, with a view to render them 
practical assistance as well as to offer them sympathy 
and advice. Miss Cecily Scott, of Palace House, 
Beaulieu, Southampton, appealing for assistance on 
behalf of this work, states that the expenses of 
management, as shown by the balance sheets of the 
Association, average not more than 2} per cent. of its 
receipts, and that in the course of twenty-one years 
a sum of about £185,000 has been collected by the 
mission-women from the poor, in deposits for cloth- 
ing and other articles, ‘These women,” observes 
Miss Scott, “are themselves of the poorest class ; 
they carry no alms in their hands ; but they bring the 
light of Christian love and the help of practical kind- 
ness into the dark places of our great towns;” and 
she adds: “ At this moment there are lying before 
us urgent applications from the clergy in Southwark, 
Lambeth, Shoreditch, Bow, and other poor districts, 
crowded with thousands who have never known what 
it was to say a prayer or save a penny.’ The state 
of the funds of the Association, however, makes it 
necessary to refuse these applications, and makes the 
maintenance of the work upon its present scale a 
matter of anxiety and difficulty. The offices of the 
Association are at 11, Buckingham Street, Strand, 
W.C. This is a form of Christian agency which, 
whether employed in connection with the Established 
Church or any other section of the Christian com- 
munity, we have long regarded with special interest. 


HELP AND SELP-HELP FOR LADIES. 


Our reference, in last month’s notes, to an institu- 
tion for rendering medical aid to poor gentiewomen, 
has brought under our notice two other efforts intended 








for the benefit of the same class, the members of 
which have so strong a claim upon general sympathy, 
One of these efforts is carried on by the “ Gentle. 
women’s Self-help Institution,” 15, Baker Street, 
Portman Square, which was established fourteen 
years ago, and has enlisted the sympathy of many in- 
fluential persons. The object of the Institution is 
‘*to place within the reach of educated ladies, who 
may have been reduced from easy circumstances to 
narrow means, the opportunity of turning their na- 
tural or acquired abilities to account.” ‘ Working 
members ” are assisted in various ways—* by selling 
their needlework or any other production ; by giving 
them employment in needlework, &c. ; by affording 
instruction in needlework, photograph colouring, and 
other branches of art; and by providing a Registry 
for Governesses, Companions, &c. There is a depart- 
ment in the work of the Institute for the gratuitous 
medical assistance of ladies in delicate health. The 
goods are always on sale at the Institute. We 
observe that the sale of members’ and institute’s 
goods during the past year has realised £442, and 
that “ work to order ” has been done to the extent of 
£586. These figures doubtless represent, or partly 
represent, a great benefit conferred upon many ladies 
who have been placed, often by no fault of their own, 
in a peculiarly painful and helpless position. We 
should like to see the work of this useful enterprise 
assuming much larger proportions, and extending its 
benefits ina manner more fully commensurate with 
the need which undoubtedly exists. We are sorry to 
observe that a considerable balance is due to the 
Treasurer. The other effort to which our attention 
has been called is the ‘Establishment for Gentle- 
women during Temporary Illness,” at 9, Harley 
Street, London, W., which we find is now in the 
thirty-first year of its existence. During the last year 
the number of patients treated and nursed in the 
House amounted to 135, and a large number of these 
were surgical and other cases of a most painful and 
critical kind, requiring the utmost skill and devotion 
on the part of doctors and attendants. This establish- 
ment also is in very urgent and immediate need of 
pecuniary aid. 


MISSION TO LONDON THIEVES, 


Mr. Hatton still continues his melancholy but use- 
ful mission to the thieves of London, carried on in 
Little Wild Street, Drury Lane, one of the worst 
neighbourhoods of the metropolis. This work is re- 
markable, both for the good which it has accom- 
plished and for the interest and approval which it has 
called forth from magistrates, prison authorities, and 
others likely to be acquainted with the darkest side 
of criminal life and to look upon those engaged in it 
with the least possible amount of sentimental philan- 
thropy. At a supper and annual meeting recently 
held in connection with this Mission, at the chapel in 
Little Wild Street, Mr. Flowers, the well-known 
magistrate, presided. The report of the Mission 
presented on the occasion gave a good account of 
continued and encouraging efforts to lend a helping 
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hand to men and boys who have fallen into evil 
courses, and who, it left uncared for, are certain to go 
from bad to worse. The present Home, is at 10, 
Brook Street, Holborn, E.C. 


THE LIFE-BOATS ON OUR SHORES, 


Once again the Royal National Life-Boat Institu- 
tion sends forth its annual record of services, and 
appeal for support. This record tells us that in the 
year 1880, up to October 31, the total of lives saved 
amounted to 486. On the shores of the United King- 
dom the Institution has been enabled by the liberality 
of the public to place a fleet of life-boats numbering 
at the present moment 270, The average cost of a 
life-boat, including its equipment, the necessary boat- 
house, &c., is £1,000, and the cost of maintaining 
each boat in a state of efficiency is about £70. There 
are few objects of a philanthropic kind in these storm- 
girt islands which appeal more powerfully to the 
popular sympathy than this of saving human lives 
imperilled by the storm. It is a service which con- 
stantly evokes noble and gallant conduct, and it 
abundantly deserves remembrance and support. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN EUROPE. 


An opportunity lately occurred for bringing the 
continental operations of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society specially under the notice of a number 
of the Society’s supporters in a very interesting 
manner. Four of the agents, who have the direction 
of the colportage work in France, Belgium, Austro- 
Hungary, and Germany, had been summoned to 
London to confer with the committee with respect 
to new translations and editions of the Scriptures, 
and also with respect to details of arrangements with 
colporteurs. Advantage was taken of their presence 
to invite a large gompany of ladies and gentlemen to 
meet them at the Bible House, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, and to hear from their lips some account of 
their work. Lord Shaftesbury presided on the occa- 
sion. It was mentioned that it is just fifty years ago 
since the Society commenced its work on the con- 
tinent by sending Dr. Pinkerton to the town of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine. Mr. Millard, of Vienna, 
who was Dr, Pinkerton’s immediate successor, and 
who has been thirty-four years engaged in his exten- 
sive district, told something of the growth and pro- 
gress of the Society’s work in that part of Europe. 
Sixty colporteurs were under his direction, and during 
the past year 116,000 copies of the Scriptures, or 
parts of the Scriptures, had been distributed by them 
in 20 different languages. Much fruit had been 
gathered, but the Austrian Government still persisted 
im many vexations and restrictions upon Bible eol- 
portage. M. Gustave Monod gave a very touching 
account of the value of the results of Bible circulation 
im France, showing that in numberless cases the 
teading of the Bible had awakened inquiry, quickened 





religious feeling, and led to the formation of simple 
Protestant churches. The Bible Society’s work in 
France, he remarked, was practically the only channel 
through which the Scriptures in their own language 
reached the twenty-five millions of Roman Catholics 
of that country. Mr. Kirkpatrick, of Brussels, said 
something of the progress and the difficulties of 
Bible work in Belgium. The Rev. G. P. Davies, 
of Berlin, told in brief the wonderful story of the 
distribution of the Scriptures in Germany and its 
effect since 1830. During those fifty years more 
than 12,000,000 copies of the Scriptures have been 
issued in that country by the Bible Society. The 
review of this period of fifty years of the Bible 
Society’s work on the continent is full of encourage- 
ment, showing as it does that, in spite of all hin- 
drances and drawbacks, substantial results have been 
achieved, and that ‘‘ the Book ”* everywhere vindicates 
itself by proving a lamp to the feet and a light to the 
path of troubled, perplexed, sorrowful, and darkened 
souls, 


TROUBLES IN THE CONGO MISSION. 


A few months ago two Baptist missionaries, 
Messrs. Hartland and Comber, connected with the 
Congo Mission, Western Africa, had a very narrow 
escape from death at the hands of the savage tribe 
inhabiting the district known as the Makuta country. 
The missionaries were making an exploring expedi- 
tion, trying to find a new route to a particular point, 
several days’ journey from Congo. The various 
native tribes with whom they were brought into con- 
tact showed so much hostile feeling that the native 
attendants whom they had taken with them deserted 
in alarm. The advent of the white man was evi- 
dently regarded on all hands with suspicion and dis- 
trust, as the certain precursor of mischief in some 
form or other. The missionaries resolved to return to 
Congo, and having heard that the Makuta chief was 
willing to let them pass through his country on cer- 
tain conditions which they were prepared to observe, 
they resolved to take a route which would lead them 
through Banza Makuta, the principal town of the 
district, and a flowishing place. Wearied and foot- 
sore the travellers arrived at the town, but speedily 
discovered that they were regarded with no favourable 
eye by the inhabitants. The people of the town 
sullenly refused to answer their questions, but after 
watching them for a short time, the cry was raised, 
“Fetch the guns; kill the white men!’’ and a mob 
of savages, armed with sticks, stones, knives, cut- 
lasses, and guns—in short, with anything available as 
a weapon—surrounded the missionaries, and began to 
gesticulate and shout in a fierce and threatening 
manner. Messrs. Hartland and Comber first tried 
conciliation and remonstrance, but seeing that these 
were of no avail, they betook themselves to flight, 
amidst a shower of sticks and stones. They were 
beaten and bruised as they ran, and at length Mr. 
Comber was struck by a shot fired by one of the 
enraged pursuers. The wound, however, although 
an awkward and pain‘ul one, was happily not so 
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severe as to prevent the fugitives from continuing 
their efforts to escape. The pursuit was kept up for 
several.miles, and even when it was abandoned, the 
missionaries felt it necessary to push on, notwithstand- 
ing darkness, weariness, and manifold danger. At 
length they came into a district where the people 
were more friendly, and having obtained some 
companions for the rest of their journey, after two 
days they arrived safely at Congo, having walked 
eighty miles from the spot at which they were attacked. 
The bullet was extracted from Mr. Comber’s back, 
and he does not appear to have suffered in his general 
health, notwithstanding these severe experiences. 
The most painful part of the story is that the objec- 
tion to the presence of white men on the part of the 
natives appears to be founded upon events which only 
too plainly give cause for distrust and dread of 
European intruders, It is stated that some years ago 
the town of Makuta was almost demolished by Portu- 
guese invaders, who were guilty of great cruelty and 
excesses; and that in Western Africa generally the 
advent of the white man is regarded as being, in one 
way or another, certain to injure the natives. The 
existence of this impression is a formidable barrier in 
the way of missionary success. 


SEED BY THE WAYSIDE IN CHINA. 


In an interesting communication recently published 
in the Zntelligencer of the Church Missionary Society, 
the Rev. J. H. Sedgwick, of Hang Chow, gives an 
interesting account of visits recently paid to stations 
in his district, in the course of which he gives de- 
tails of two or three cases of earnest religious in- 
quiry on the part of Chinamen which had come under 
his notice. One of these instances remarkably illus- 
trates the singular and seemingly “‘ accidental ” way 
in which the message of the gospel is sometimes car- 
ried to individual hearts. Some time ago, says Mr. 
Sedgwick, a Chinaman was travelling on one of the 
river steamers, when he was presented by a foreigner, 
a stranger, with a copy of the New Testament in the 
Chinese language. The man accepted the gift, but 
does not appear to have made any use of it, or to 
have valued it much, although he kept it by him for 
some time. One day, when his aged tutor, named 
Yi, who is reputed to be the best penman and one 
of the best scholars in Hang Chow, was visiting 
him, the man happened to turn over the volume, 
and said, ‘* Would you like a book a foreigner 
gave me? Idon’t wantit.’’ The tutor accepted the 
volume thus lightly and incidentally proffered, and 
speedily became interested in its contents, He 
perceived in it a message of truth to which he 
had previously been a stranger, and he began to 
pray. Then he sought the guidance of an excellent 
native catechist, named Tai, from whom he received 
considerable help. Yii had a terrible trouble in his 
home. His son, a young man of thirty-three, a 
scholar who had taken his degree, had become the 
victim of opium, the great curse and scourge of 
China, and the young man’s wife had fallen into the 








same habit. This miserable husband and wife lived 
on the father’s hardly-earned and scanty income, 
being themselves incapacitated for work by their 
habits, and their two little children were nearly stary. 
ing. The father introduced the son and his wife to 
the catechist, and afterwards to Mr. Sedgwick. 
They showed a disposition to listen to the teaching 
given them, and to submit to the discipline necessary 
to wean them from indulgence in opium. Soon the 
couple joined their father in applying for Chris- 
tian baptism, and Mr, Sedgwick has good hope 
that they have all truly become Christian disciples, 
He mentions that, having occasion to call upon a 
neighbouring mandarin, he was accompanied by 
Yii, junior, in the official hat to which his degree 
entitles him. The mandarin scanned Yii attentively, 
said one or two polite things to him, and then asked 
him point blank, ‘* Are you one of these Christians ?”” 
Without a moment’s hesitation, and looking the offi. 
cial frankly in the face, the young man replied, “I 
am a Christian.” This was a prompt confession at 
what was, we can well believe, a trying moment, and 
we do not wonder that it made the missionary’s 
heart glad. Such are the results of the “* accidental” 
passing from hand to hand of a copy of the New 
Testament in China. 


IlIl—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MR. MARK FIRTH. 


By the death of Mr. Mark Firth, which took place 
in the sixty-second year of his age, after three weeks’ 
suffering from apoplexy and paralysis, the town of 
Sheffield has lost « munificent benefactor, and the 
country at large a citizen who showed great liberality 
of thought and feeling in the way in which he ap- 
plied portions of his vast wealth for the benefit of 
others. Mr. Firth was a keen and successful man of 
business, and, in connection with his father and 
brother, established steel works which have become 
famous throughout the world for their extent and for 
the excellence of the manufactures produced in them. 
Eleven years ago he erected and endowed alms- 
houses for the accommodation and support of about 
forty poor people, at a cost of £30,000. At an ex- 
penditure of about the same sum he purchased a 
park, in 1875, of which he presented thirty-six acres 
to the people of Sheffield as a place of public recrea- 
tion. In 187g he presented to the town a splendid 
pile of buildings, erected for the purposes of a col- 
lege, at a cost of about £20,000. He added to the 
gift a considerable endowment fund, which has been 
largely augmented by other donors under the 
stimulus of his example. Mr. Firth was a member 
of ‘‘ New Connexion ’’ Methodist body, of the insti- 
tutions of which he was a liberal supporter. But 
the special feature of his gifts to his native town 
was the large-hearted way in which he left them 
untrammelled by vexatious conditions indicative of 
mere personal crotchets, such as have too often 
fettered and limited the usefulness of similar gifts. 
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MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHOR OF *“ WATER GIPSIES,” ““SCAMP AND I,” ETC. 


“Tf£I still hold closely to Him, is He sure to bless ?’’ 


CHAPTER VIII.—A DOWNWARD PATH. 


a are men and men, as most truly 
also there arewomenandwomen, ‘There 
are those of both sexes who may truly be 
called noble without any earthly patent of 
nobility; and there are those whom Satan 
seems to mark with the opposite insignia. 

To the one class belonged Mother Herring ; 
to the other her most miserable husband. 
Herring had a small soul, a small mind, a 
small heart. ‘That heart of his had never 
opened wide enough to receive the best of 
treasures—a pure and noble wife. The wife 
loved after her kind ; the husband after his. 
There was a great gulf between their loves. 

He had married her by deceit. This 
could not trouble much so seared a con- 
science. The woman in the largeness of her 
love forgave. He was lazy, and he allowed 
her to work for him. He was scarcely a 
violent drinker, but drink gave him pleasure, 
so he drank; for it had ever been impos- 
sible for him to deny himself. 

When his wife at last broke down from 
ill-health and privation, and he found that she 
could help him no more, he quietly deserted 
her. Since then his career had indeed been 
down-hill. All outward semblance of virtue 
left him. He stole when he could ; he broke 
promises when he could; he lived, in prison 
and out, as he could. Afraid, however, of 
meeting his wife, he left London. He pre- 
ferred to be known to the police in the large 
towns of Liverpool, and Manchester, and 
Glasgow, where the pure eyes of the woman 
who had loved him should never meet his. 

He did not know what at last tempted 
him to return to London; perhaps the idea 
that in the largest place he would be the 
safest. 

Certain it is that after five years of 
crime, of never hearing about either wife or 
child, he found himself back in his old 
haunts. His old comrades were gone; the 
man himself was much changed; no one 
recognised him ; he could walk about freely. 
He had been in London a month, when, un- 
expectedly, when he was least thinking of 
her, he saw his wife. Perhaps, had not the 
woman called out her name, she might have 
passed unnoticed in the crowd, But, as it 


Yes; she was alive and well. Well? why 
she looked years younger, and far better 
than when last they were together, His first 
feeling was almost one of anger. Surely, 
surely, fate was unkind, unjust. There should 
not be such a difference between husband 
and wife. Their walks in life should not lie 
so apart. His wife, then, was doing well. 
He instantly resolved to know something 
more of her. Had he seen her in rags and 
poverty, he would have allowed her to pass 
by without let or comment; but now, she 
might be useful to him. And was she not 
his wife? He determined to make friends 
with the boys who knew her, and for this 
purpose went with them. Poppy’s informa- 
tion delighted him. His wife was not only 
well, but she was the owner of a shop. How 
good, after all, it was for a man to have a 
wife! He would find out all he could from 
Peter and Poppy, and then he would ¢hink. 
He had not at all resolved to show himself to 
his wife. More than ever did he dislike the 
idea of returning to a life of respectability. 
Still, the news that his wife was the happy 
owner of a shop was of immense value. 
Yes, he would think, and act, he hoped, 
wisely. 

For all this he must have time; and in the 
meanwhile it was of great importance that 
Mother Herring should be kept in the dark 
as to his re-appearance on the scene. For 
this purpose, the boys, Peter and Poppy, 
must on no account be allowed to go to 
visit her. After he, by guile, had won their 
confidence, for they had confided to him 
their own poor story, and their hopes that 
Mother Herring would help them, Herring 
instantly resolved that she and_ they 
should not meet that evening. They might 
promise him ever so often that they would 
reveal nothing, but how could he trust a 
child like Poppy, or a lad like Peter? No; 
happen what might, the boys must be kept 
away from Mother Herring’s. How could 
he effect this? How? He would again 
bring his cunning to his aid. 


CHAPTER IX.—THE VOICE OF HIS OWN 
CHILD. 


TuaT night there was an unusual influx of 
visitors in Mother Herring's little shop. The 





was, he saw her; and seeing, recognised. 





small tables where her customers sat were 
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never empty, and Rosy, work as she would, 
could scarcely supply hot soup or delicious 
penny pies fast enough. ‘Towards the close 
of the evening, a man with a hat slouched 
well over his eyes, and wrapped up to the 
chin in agreatcoat and dirty muffler, entered, 
came up to the counter where Mother Her- 
ring presided, and, without speaking, held 
out his hand for a cup of coffee. The hand 
he held out was thin and dirty, and as it 
grasped the cup and saucer, it shook. 

“Cup of coffee, a penny, my man,” said 
Mother Herring. ‘ You’d like a buttered 
roll with it, eh?” 

The man nodded, paid his twopence, and 
retired to an empty table with his supper. 
Mother Herring took no more notice of 
him. Indeed, it would have been impossible 
for her to see him in the distant corner to 
which he had gone. 
the rapid manner of the very hungry, then 
leant back in his chair, and, with his hat still 
over his eyes, took furtive glances around. 
It was quite evident that he had no present 
intention of resigning his post at the little 
table which he had selected, though more 
than one impatient customer who wanted a 
seat requested him either to eat more or to 
go. 

His furtive eyes were, however, doing him 
good service, for he presently saw, stowed 








an hour agone, as I wished to give ’em a 
bite o’ supper. My heart misgives me as 
some’ut ’as happened to the laddies; and J] 
had Poppy’s bed all ready.” 

As Mother Herring spoke, she stooped 
down and patted the clean straw where 
Herring lay. He curled up his feet, and in 
the shadow she saw nothing. 

“ Mother, I have some’ut so nice for yer 
supper,” said the child’s voice again. 

There was a slight delay of putting up 
shutters and drawing of bolts, and then 
Mother Herring and Rosy disappeared into 
the warm, bright little kitchen, drawing the 
bolt of the shop behind them. 

The moment they did so, Herring softly 
glided from his bed under the counter, crept 


| up to a window which opened on the kitchen, 


He ate his supper in | 


and looked through. From this window he 
could see the whole brilliantly lighted little 
room; but he himself, being in the dark, 
could not be seen. As he stood and leant 
against the window his trembling hands 
trembled more violently, and his white face 


| grew yet whiter. The fact was, the sound 





of Rosy’s voice had upset him in the most 
unexpected manner. When last he had seen 
Rosy she had been a baby. He never heard 
her speak before. 

It is perfectly true, that in the very lowest 
human nature, there still lives a spark of the 


away carefully under the counter, a nice bed | Divine. This spark had been touched in 
of clean straw. It looked a tempting bed, soft | Herring by the sweet sound of his own 


and fresh. He might sleep there, and he was | child’s voice. 
sleepy. He might hide there, and he wanted | sensations. 

to hide. He was up to more than one sleight- | longing for his child. 
He was an adept at every | done so much for him, awoke no good sensa- 


of-hand trick. 


He could not understand his 
He found himself suddenly 
His wife, who had 


sort of cunning. No one saw him disappear | tions ; but the innocent voice of the creature 


or bury himself in the straw, but in a mo- 


ment the coveted table was vacant, and he |} 


| 


to whom he had given being touched him, 
touched him painfully, and in a way that he 


was burrowing far under the counter, which | neither liked nor understood. As yet he 
let down like a flap at each side and com- | had not seen Rosy, for she was never allowed 


pletely hid him from view. 
waited, laughing within his sleeve at the idea 
of his hiding within his own wife’s house. 

At ten o’clock the customers began to 
depart. By half-past ten they were all gone, 
but Herring did not stir. He lay still; his 
heart beating a trifle hard now, it is true, for 
his wife might discover him, and discovery 
would for many reasons be undesirable. No 
one, however, looked under the counter, and 
he presently heard a clear child’s voice say 
from the inner room— 

“Mother, I think you may put up the 
shutters and lock up the shop. ’Tis gone 
half-past ten, mother; and I’m feared as 
them boys won’t come to-night.” 

“No, Rosy dear; they was to have come 


} 
| 





Here he lay and | to attend in the shop. Now he felt that he 


must run all risks to see her. He had stayed 
behind the other customers for the purpose 
of making observations and learning more 
of his wife’s worldly prospects, and, perhaps, 
if he thought well, opening the till where she 
kept her savings ; but now he only thought 
of one thing—his child ; he must see his 
own child, 

Leaning against the window, he looked in, 
trembling. Through the badly fitting panes 
of glass he could not only see, but hear. He 
clasped his trembling hands firmly against 
the window-sill as he listened. 

During supper Rosy and her mother talked 
about the boys, and wondered and conjec- 
tured as to their non-appearance ; but when 
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that meal was over, the little girl climbed | of a feeble desire for the higher life. For 
upon her mother’s knee and laid her head | the first time he was not satisfied with him- 
on her shoulder. self, and would have changed himself if he 

“It is very late, my darling; you had! could to a better man—he would have done 
better say your prayers and go to bed,” said | that for Rosy’s sake ; just because he liked 
the mother. her bright face, and could not quite enjoy 

Rosy, at eight years old, still used almost | the thought of giving her pain. This long- 
baby words. She knelt by her mother’s | ing for the good, for the sake of his own 
side, folded her hands, looked up, and said, | innocent child, was not very strong in the 
“Please, dear God and Jesus Christ, bless} evil man ; but it was sufficiently there to 
my dear father and mother; make my | keep him awake and to make him uncom- 
mother’s shop pay her well ; and give us both | fortable. The soft bed prepared by Mother 
enough to eat and to drink, and to put on; | Herring with such care for little Poppy be- 
take care of me, as you do of the sparrers,| came no longer soft, no longer bearable. 
please ; and please take great care of my} Did Rosy know how near was her father, 
dear, dear father who is far away. Make| who was not a good man, to her that 
me a good child to my father, whenever he | night? He must get away from his pure 
comes home again. Give me Thy holy | little Rosy, and at once. Rising softly, 
spirit, and teach me to make the pies and | he stumbled through the dark shop to the 
the soup better and better. For Jesus’ | window, unfastened the bolts, let down the 
sake. Amen. Oh! and please bless dear | shutter, then, listening until any sound of 
Peter and Poppy.” | approaching footsteps should have died 

Then Rosy climbed again on her mother’s | away, stole like a thief in the night from 
knee, and before she went to bed said— | what should have been that Holy of Holies 
what indeed she said nearly every night of| to him, his own hearth, the home of his 








her life—“ Have you heard yet when my | own wife and child. 
father is coming back again, mother ?” tite ms : 
“No, deary.” | CHAPTER X.—PETER CANNOT TELL HIS 


“ But he’s sure to come some day ?” TROUPES. 
“ Yes, I think he is sure.” | THERE was consternation the next day in 
“Mother, when he comes, what shal] I} the little shop, consternation and much 
do?” astonishment: some one had evidently broken 
“Run to him, and put your arms round | in in the night. This was a self-evident fact, 
his neck, and give him a great welcome, | for the shutters, so firmly barred by Mrs 
Rosy.” Herring’s own fingers the night before, had 
“Put my arms round his neck, and give} been removed ; the window itself was un- 
him a great welcome,” repeated Rosy. “Yes, | fastened, even a little open ; and there were 
I can do that. He must be a very good | other marks to show that an intruder had 
man, or you would not love him so much, | visited the place. Yes, it was very evident 
mother.” that some one had come into Mother Her- 
Mrs. Herring was silent. Presently Rosy | ring’s little shop; but with what intent? 
went to bed, and her mother followed her, | That was the puzzle. Nothing was gone, 
putting out the light as she did so. not a can, nor a plate, nor a jug removed. 
Herring crept back again to the soft straw | Even that tempting batch of penny pies, 
which had been prepared for Poppy, and lay | which Rosy had placed in the shop for 
down. He thought himself sleepy, but he | greater coolness the night before ; that batch 
did not sleep. He knew that he was tired, | of pies had not been lessened by so much 
but he could not rest. He tossed from side | as one. Mother Herring approached with 
to side ; he could find no peace. “ //ease, | trembling steps the little safe where she kept 
God, take great care of my dear, dear father | her day’s earnings: that safe contained over 
who is far away.” ‘These words in Rosy’s | two pounds in coppers and small silver—not 
prayer kept repeating themselves over and | one small coin had been removed, nor was 
over in his mind. Other words said by her } the lock even tampered with. 
soft lips came also back to torture him ; It was all very strange ; and somehow the 
above all that last speech of hers—‘‘ /Ye must | effect of the entrance of this thief who did 
be a very good man, or you would not love him | not rob, this night intruder who took no- 
so much.” Poor, poor Rosy, how little she | thing away with him, troubled and perplexed 
knew! For the first time in all his life, | Mrs, Herring far more than if she had really 
Herring was conscious of a feeling of regret, | been a loser. 
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“Then it ’ud all have been as plain as a 
pike-staff,” she said over and over to herself ; 
“ but now——” 

She said nothing more after that “now; ” 
only her gentle face had a cloud over it. 

As for Rosy, she was too young and too 
innocent to wonder very much, or very long. 
I think it is quite possible that she had some 
secret theory of her own as to the mystery 
of this night visitor. 
angels, and she was a fanciful child. How- 
ever, she kept her conjectures to herself, and 
soon forgot them in her eager wondering as 
to whether Peter and Poppy would come to- 
night. 

The news that Mother Herring had been 
robbed—some said even murdered—brought 
a great influx of visitors into the little shop 
that day, and by the night it was quite 
thronged. The neighbours were loud in 
their pity, wonder, and commiseration. They 
also gave miscellaneous advice: some pro- 
posed to stay with Mrs. Herring all night to 
help her to watch against a fresh intrusion ; 
others said that she should get a policeman 
to take care of the house, or at least re- 
quest one to walk up and down near the 
house all night. Mother Herring, however, 
quietly replied to all these suggestions that 
she was not afraid; that whoever had come 
had done no harm, and that she would just 
look well about her and lock up carefully to- 
night. Nothing would move the little 
woman from this resolve, and the wondering 
neighbours had to hold their peace. 

At ten o’clock to the moment that night 
Rosy slipped softly round the counter, 
clasped her mother’s gown in her two hands, 
and whispered in a voice that trembled with 
delight, “ Mother, mother, I seed Pete and 
Poppy jest now ; they was a-peeping in at our 
little winder, mother.” 

“ Poor lads! beckon to ’em to come in, 
Rosy, and take ’em straight into our little 
kitchen, Rosy.” 

Rosy waited for no further leave, but 
darting through the crowd of customers, was 
presently seen leading Peter and Poppy 
right through their midst into the shelter of 
the bright little kitchen. 

“’m ’shamed of yer,” was her greeting to 
them both; but then, in the excess of her 
real joy, she clasped their hands and danced 
softly up and down. 

Peter looked abashed and self-conscious ; 
but Poppy, who was about Rosy’s own height, 
gazed into her face and presently whispered, 
“Tra werry ’ungry; might I ’ave a penny 
pie wid this ’ere harf’ny, Rosy ?” 





Rosy had heard of | 








Rosy laughed and gave it to him, and he 
sat down contentedly on the floor to eat it, 

“ And now, Peter, why did you not come 
last night?” asked Rosy. 

Peter was silent. 

‘Won't you tell me, dear Peter?” asked 


| gentle little Rosy, laying her hand on his arm, 


The moment she touched him, he turned 
pale and trembled. Suddenly he flung his 
rough head down on his large hands, and 
burst into a passion of crying. “Oh! JI 
can’t tell yer, Rosy. Don’t arsk me, dear 
Rosy.” 

“No, he’s not fur to tell,” said Poppy. 
“It wor a werry dark place, and werry nasty, 
and I wor frightened; an’ we’re not fur to 
tell.” 

He returned to the delights of his penny 
pie, and Peter, after a moment or two, 
wiped away his tears and sat silent. Rosy, 
young as she was, was quite wise enough to 
perceive a change in him. ‘The innocent, 
happy look which, with all his ignorance and 
dirt, he had always worn, was gone; _per- 
plexity and care were manifest now on his 
brow. 

Punctual to the moment, at half-past ten 
Mother Herring came in, and then they had 
supper; and then, after Rosy had washed 
up and put away, they all sat as they had 
done the Sunday before, except that this 
time, in her relief at having them back again, 
Mother Herring put her arms round Poppy's 
neck, and somehow, the next thing, he 
found his little head resting on her breast. 
In this position, with Peter’s great black eyes 
fixed on her, and Rosy quite trembling with 
excitement, she unfolded her plans to them 
both. But what ailed Peter—Peter, who 
all his life had been almost homeless, almost 
friendless ? What ailed him, as he sat with 
darkening brow and clenched hands, and a 
look on his dark face that frightened little 
Poppy so much, that although in all his life 
before he had never even dreamed of such 
happiness, he began to cry P 

When Mother Herring ceased to speak, 
Rosy touched Peter and said, as she had 
said once before, ‘‘ What is it, Peter?” 

“’Tis this,” said Peter, rousing himself— 
“tis this: that I’m the most misribble boy 
in h’all the world. I wor never werry ’appy; 
but now I’m misribble. No, Mother Her- 
ring, ma’am, I can’t a-tell yer; I can’t tell 
nobody, only as I’m werry misribble. I’m 
more gratified to you, ma’am, and to Rosy, 
than I can put into no words: and ef so be 
as ver we// let little Poppy sleep under the 
counter, and ‘ave a bit o’ shelter these ’ere 
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cold nights, why, ma’am, Mother Herring, 
ma’am, and Rosy, I'll, ’ll never forget it to 
either of yer; and it ’ud comfort me more’n 
a bit to think as Poppy is so comfirble ; but, 
ma’am, I can’t do nothink at that ere broom 
and crossing, I can’t do nothink but go an- 
other way, Mrs. Herring, ma’am.” 

“What do you mean, Peter?” said Mrs. 
Herring. “ Do you really mean to tell me 
that you are not going to let me help you? 
Why, you promised quite differently on 
Sunday night.” 

“T’as had a misfortin since Sunday night,” 
replied Peter ; ‘and, yes, ma'am, that’s about 
it. I’m not fur to starve; but I can’t tell 
yer, ma’am—lI can’t—I can’t!” 

Here Peter again gave way to those violent 
sobs which shake very strong natures. 

There was something too genuine about 
the boy for Mother Herring to doubt him. 
She said nothing until the sobs had spent 
themselves, then she spoke. 

“ Peter, I don’t deny as I’m real grieved. 
I'm puzzled too; and I fears me as yer is 
led to do some’ut wrong; I’m feared fur yer, 
Peter lad! But if yer won’t tell, and may 
be—for I ain’t the one to judge—yer can’t 
tell. But look here, Peter lad; ef so be as 
yer can promise me that yer is not going to 
h’earn yer bread in no dishonest manner——” 

“Tt ain’t dishonest,” said Peter. 

“ Well, lad—why, I’ll trust yer, even tho’ I 
can’t help yer. I don’t deny as I’m pained 
—pained and disappointed ; but don’t you 
keep away from us, Peter lad ; come same as 
ever, and some day you may be able to tell 
what I sees is a sore trouble to yer to-night. 
As long as yer can call yerself a honest boy, 
and truthful, come yere, and be sure of a 
welcome, Peter.” 

“Thank yer, Mother Herring,” said Peter. 
“T'll come ; yes, I’ll come sure.” 

“ And, lad, what I’m thinking is, that we 
might buy the broom and crossing for bit 
Poppy yere. He’s a small one, but lads as 
tiny has done well wid a broom and crossing.” 

“ Oh, Mother Herring, why it ’ud save little 
Poppy. Oh, I don’t know what ter say!” 

“Say nought, lad, but leave it to me, I'll 
manage fur little Poppy; he shall sleep yere, 
and go to his crossing h’every morning, and 
buy his bits o’ victuals out o’ my shop ; and 
on Sundays—why, Pete, as long as you are 
the two things as you promised to be, you and 
Poppy may eat yer Sunday dinner along 0’ 
Rosy and me. Now, it is werry late, and 
my Rosy is sleepy, so I'll put yer both to 
sleep in Poppy’s bed to-night.” 

* * * * 


* 











It was midnight—past midnight—and that 
calm had come over London which just gives 
her breathing space to pause before com- 
mencing her next great rush for wealth and 
life. Even in the low and evil part of the 
town where Mother Herring lived there was 
this pause of peace and quiet. No more 
angry, loud voices were heard without ; and 
within, up-stairs and down, perfect silence 
reigned. In the little kitchen Rosy slept 
peacefully. Under the shop-counter, on their 
warm bed of straw, the two lads lay in each 
other’s arms. Peter’s troubles had left him, 
and Poppy was dreaming of golden days with 
his broom and crossing. 

Only Mother Herring lay upon her bed 
and wept. After a time she rose softly, and, 
opening the door between living-room and 
shop, went into the shop. She trod without 
awaking a sound onthe floor. Presently she 
paused by the little window, where her hus- 
band had stood and watched Rosy the night 
before. 

“Oh, John !” sobbed the little woman, “did 
yer, h’indeed, come in like a thief in the night? 
I ’ave a feel as it wor you, John; but you 
might have come bold, for I loves yer still. 
Yes, John, faithful and true, I loves yer still. 
Even tho’ ye’re a rare big sinner I'd be the 
first to forgive yer after the dear Lord hisself.” 

She said nothing more after these words, 
which, unconsciously, she had uttered aloud. 
She went to the other window from where 
her husband had disappeared, and leant 
against it, and gave a sob, for there was great 
pain in her faithful breast. Then she re- 
turned to Rosy’s side. She did not know 
that she was overheard—that the lad who 
had refused to tell her of his doings had 
awakened to the sound of her soft footfall, 
and had heard her words. 


CHAPTER XI.—A HARD BARGAIN. 


EaRLy in the morning, before one streak 
of the short winter day had dawned, Peter 
softly left Poppy’s side, and, unbarring the 
shop-door, went out. He was not a lad 
given to embraces, so he bestowed no kiss 
on Poppy’s small face, but just once, very 
tenderly, he stroked his cheek. There was 
a good deal expressed by the action; and 
had there been any light and any spectators 
to witness the expression on the face, they 
would have augured well for the resolve form- 
ing then within the heart. 

When he got into the street the snow was 
falling; in short, nothing could have been 
more dismal ; but Peter, whistling a tune not 
very cheerfully, set off on a brisk trot down a 
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street which soon ied him a long way from 
Mother Herring’s little shop. Presently he 
found himself on the quays, mingling with 
the rough lot who, even at that early hour, 
congregated there. He was too rough-look- 
ing himself, however—too thoroughly to all 
intents and purposes one of them all, for any 
one to take any special notice of him. He 
walked on to a certain part of a certain quay, 
then stood with his hands in his pockets, 
looking unconcernedly about him. 

“Want a job, my lad ?” said a jaunty sailor 
voice. Peter did very much indeed, but he 
moodily shook his head. Others made the 
same demand, for young lads seemed in re- 
quest that morning; but to each and all 
Peter only replied by that same head-shake. 
Presently .his dull face awoke, but not with 
any expression of pleasure, He simply saw 
coming to meet him the person whom he 
was waiting for. 

“ Ah! Peter,” said this individual, coming 
up and laying his hand heavily on the young 


lad’s shoulder, “1’m sorry I’m a bit late, boy. | 


The fact is, I’ve lost that ’ere job with the 
boats. You and I must look elsewhere fur 
our bread-and-butter. Come along, and let’s 
talk about it.” 

“T could have got plenty of jobs,” answered 
Peter in his surliest voice, “ef yer ’ad not 
bound me so tight. ‘There wor more’n one 
as wanted a ’andy lad like me down yere 
this blessed morning.” 

“Why, boy, yer a bit out o’ temper, I’m 
thinking. Come along and ’ave a little 
breakfast, and we’ll talk it out.” 

So saying, the man put his arm through 
Peter’s and led him away. 

“ And where's the little ’un, lad?” he said ; 
““where’s the little tender brother, Pete boy?” 

“That’s nought to you,” answered Peter. 
“T never promised nought for Poppy, and 
he’s h’all right. I never promised nothink 
fur the little ’un, and I’m at yer sarvice.” 

“ But yer don’t mean ter say,” replied Her- 
ring, for it was he, ‘‘you don’t surely never 
mean to say as Poppy ’ave been left wid the 
little ’oman as yer calls Mother Herring ?” 

“TI means ter say nothink,” said Peter. 
“T promised nought fur Poppy, and I’m at 
yer sarvice.” 

Herring saw it would be useless to try to 
get any more out of Peter just then, but his 
wicked face grew very dark indeed as he led 
the lad into a low eating-house and ordered 
some breakfast. It was not until the meal, 


scanty enough for both, was finished that he 
spoke again. 
“It seems to me now, Peter boy, as you 





and I had best h’understand one another, 
You knows a secret about me as I don't 
want yer ter know. Ain’t that so?” 

“T knows a thing or two about yer, and 
more’n you thinks,” replied Peter not too 
judiciously. 

“Jest so, my lad. Well, them ’ere secrets 
as you had no call to, must be paid fur. You 
knows my secret, and I means to make use 
of you. You're only a small h’ignorant boy, 
and I’m a knowing man; a man as has seen 
a pretty bit of life, Peter. You may run 
away from me, but I'll foller yer h’up. You 
may try h’ever so to hide from me, but I'll get 
trail of yer. I’m not the sort of feller as 
yer’d lightly offend, Peter ; that yer ’ad better 
know sooner or later.” 

“Yes,” replied Peter. 

As the man spoke a change was coming 
over the lad’s face ; a look that was scarcely 
fear, but might be better expressed as the 
effect of fascination, was making itself mani- 
fest. 

Herring saw the look, and said softly, 
* Ain’t it so?” 

** Yes,” replied Peter again. 

“ Well, Jad, you ’as found out, as I knows, 
some’ut about Mother Herring. You ’as 
found h’out other things too. You ’ad no 
call to learn my secrets, and you must pay 
for °em. When I found as you knew too 
much—more’n as was h’agreeable to me—I 
locked yer h’up; I locked yer h’up and that 
small brother of yours, into my h’own cellar. 
I meant yer no harm. Lor! why should I? 
But I meant to keep yer both there as long 
asit suited me. Well, the little ’un cried bitter, 
and you was in a state—and I’m no h’end of 
a soft—so I lets yer both h’out on a condi- 
tion. Ain’t that so, lad ?” 

“Ves,” said Peter, “ where’s the use of 
talking of it? I’m not a-denying of it.” 

“No; but you has got to know it well, 
Peter lad, and to be guided by it; fur I’m 
not the sort of feller as ’ull stand larks. No 
larks wid me, I can tell yer !” 

“Well, say it over again,” said Peter. “I’m 
sick of it h’all, but say it all over again.” 

“That's wot I’m about to do, my lad. 
You’re to foller me about, and to do wot I 
bids yer, and to ’ave no call to Mother 
Herring. Yer not to take no ’ployment from 
Mother Herring, and ef h’ever yer lets h’out 
my name to that ’ere little ‘oman, or tells ’er 
one thing ’bout me, why I’ll—I’ll—I won't 
say wot I won’t do, Peter.” 

“I promised yer h’all that afore,” replied 
Peter. ‘I hasn’ taken no ’ployment. Wot'’s 
the use o’ badgering me?” 
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my lad, you hasn’t taken none; but 
You needn’t go fur to deny it— 


“No, 
Poppy has. 
Poppy has.” 

“JT don’t say nought ’bout Poppy,” replied 
Peter. 

“You ’ad better confide in me, Pete, fur 
I can soon trace that bit o’ a lad h’out. 
There’s more’n ways than one to get rid of a | 
pit of a lad like that.” 

These words had the effect that Herring 
desired on Peter. His face grew very white, 
he clenched his hands, and his wild eyes had ! 

' the expression of a hunted creature. It was | 
plain to him that he was completely in the | 
power of this most evil man. He must | 
descend to entreaties. He must even im- | 
plore. 

“Look yere,” he said, in a changed voice: | 
“T’'ll confide in yer. I know yer has no pity ; | 
yer knows nought as to wot pity means ; but 
I'll tell yer jest the truth. I has left Poppy | 
wid Mother Herring. He is to ‘ave the | 
broom and crossing as wor meant fur me. 
But Poppy—lor! he is innercent. He knows | 
no more’n a babe. He don’t guess about | 
yer. Why, Poppy’s onlysix year h’old. He ’ud 
be rare and h’in the way ef we wanted to do 
much, and he ’ud have ter be fed and lodged, 
and now at Mother Herring’s he is to ’ave a 
bed under the counter, and his broom and 
crossing. Why, it fairly provides fur little 
Poppy; and he can never tell, he can put 
Mother Herring h’up ter no scent. Lor! 
last night, h’all as he could say wor that we 
was both in a dark room, and we worn’t fur 
to tell. Wot ’ud Mother Herring nor yet 
Rosy larn from that? It ’ud be best fur 
little Poppy fur to stay. I'll be no good to 
yer ef little Poppy is a fretting, master.” 

Here Peter paused, raising his eyes full of 
unknown pleading to Herring’s face. Her- 
ring certainly was by no means moved by 
Peter’s words, but he was struck with their 
truth. What possible injury could a tiny boy 
like Poppy do to him? Whatever so small 
a boy might say would surely be worthless. 
Yes, it was a great thing to have Poppy dis- 
posed of. He could now really hope to do 
something with Peter. He might turn this 
affair too to his own advantage, and bind 
Peter by this very means more closely to his | 
service. It had been a necessity to him to | 

keep Peter, but he had not been at all sure | 

that Peter would stay ; he had used threats, 

but he saw quickly enough that Peter was | 
too brave and fearless a boy to be for any | 
length of time influenced by them. But now | 
he might use other means. He might touch | 

a vulnerable part, and so for ever bind the | 
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lad, who knew too much, to himself. It did 
not take him long to think all this out, and 
when he spoke his voice was simply persua- 
sive, 

“Look yere, Peter lad, you thinks ’ardly 
on me, but I ain’t the sort as you thinks on. 
Lor! why shouldn’t I ’ave feelings same as 
h’other folks? I don’t want ter harm the 
little ’un, and as long as you keeps by me, 
why, I'll let Poppy stay at Mother Herring’s ; 


| tis a nice place fur the young ’un, and I ’ave 


no sort of h’objection to his staying; so ’tis a 
bargain. You be true to me, you stick ter 
me, and I'll be true ter you ; but ef I sees as 
you means ter run away, and ef h’ever yer 
does run away, why, look h’out fur the young 
’un, that’s all.” 

“I won’t run away,” answered Peter. 

“ And there’s another thing: you don’t go 
ter that Mrs. Herring’s no more. You promise 
me that too. I’ll’ave no words a-passing be- 
tween you and Mother Herring. You pro- 
mise me that too ef I lets little Poppy stay.” 

Peter’s face grew still whiter. After a 
pause he said— 

“*Werry well ; I'll not go.” 

“You'll be mine, lad, body and soul.” 

At these words Peter roused himself. 

* T doesn’t know rightly wot that ’ere means, 
master, but I'll tell yer now once fur h’all how 
far I'll go wid yer. Ef yer lets little Poppy 
stay in that good place, and ef my mind is at 
rest about the little ’un, why, I’ll be so far 
gratified to yer as I'll sarve yer faithful. 
I'll do what yer tells me. Ill work ’ard at 
wot h’ever yer gives me to do, and I'll give 
yer solemn and faithful half of wot I ‘arns. 
I'll never tell to Mother Herring, nor to 
little Rosy, wot I knows ’bout you, and I 
won’t go there ef yer says no. But I won't 
do some things; there’s some things as I 
won’t a-promise. I won’t—no, wotever 
’appens—do no thiefing fur yer, and I'll tell 
no lies. I don’t say it be werry wrong to 
thieve, or to tell lies; I won’t say nought 
‘bout that. I’m a poor h’ignorant boy, and 
I don’t know nought ‘bout no right nor no 
wrong, only jest I don’t like them ’ere things, 
and I jest won’t do’em. You may beat me 
and starve me, but in that I'll never change. 
You may even take Poppy away, but I'll not 
change—no, never. And there’s one other 
thing as I’d like fur to say now, and that is, 
as I'll go and see Poppy h’every Sunday ; ef 
you don’t wish it I'll not see Mother Herring 
nor Rosy, but I'll go and talk to little Poppy 
h'every Sunday o’ my life. There, master, 
now you knows h’all; fur the rest I’ll sarve 
yer taithful.” 
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| and entreated ; his was not a nature to be 


CHAPTER XII.—HE WOULD MAKE HIM AS BAD |} deeply moved by the voice of disappoint. 


AS HIMSELF. 


Ir seemed a strange chance that threw 
Peter, and Poppy, and Mother Herring’s 


| 


ment and pain. He went away, intendin 
to find out all he wished to know about his 
wife that night, and to give the boys their 


worthless husband together. A strange chance | liberty in the morning. He went to his own 


that they should have met in the same crowd, | 


have seen the little woman at the same 
moment, and by so doing the boys and the 
man, whose ways hitherto had been so far 
apart, have yet become entangled. A strange, 
and surely an evil chance was this, that one 
so low and bad as Herring should have 
bound himself to Peter, just when he, Peter, 
was making brave strides in the unknown 
and yet longed-for direction of the good. 
But was the chance so evil? No. There 
was no more of real evil in it to the boy 
than there is evil in the furnace to the gold, 
than there is evil in the pruning-hook to the 
root of the tree: no more of real evil, 
though much, alas! of present pain. Peter 
was no common lad, and God meant to train 
him in no common way. 

The moment Herring saw his wife on that 
eventful day to them all, the moment he saw 
her, and learned from the innocent lips of the 
boys that she was now well off, and, as he 
expressed it to himself, earning heaps of 
money, he resolved to know more of her and 
her doings, to get at the whole truth, and 
to act in the matter as seemed best to his 
selfish interests. To effect this purpose 
thoroughly he must approach her unawares. 
She must on no account know who he was. 
Did she really discover him to be her lost 
husband he knew quite enough of her 
character to feel sure that with all the old 
and faithful love in her eyes and voice, she 
would welcome him back; like the prodigal 
he would be welcome to the little woman, 
and like the prodigal would have the best of 
everything she could lavish on him. But 
Herring did not wish for any prodigal’s wel- 
come then. The assurance that his wife still 
loved him, and would, after all his baseness, 
still be good to him, awoke no echoes of 
longing in his breast. He did not want his 
wife ; did he find out that she was really rich 
and doing well, it might be necessary for 
him to claim her for the sake of her money. 
But he would first of all be quite sure that 
the money was there. 

Fearing that the boys might betray him, 
and give Mother Herring a hint of his real 
identity, he had taken them home to the 
cellar in which he lodged, and after treating 
them to something to eat, had quietly locked 
them up for the night. In vain they pleaded 


| 








wife’s house, hid under the counter in the bed 
prepared for little Poppy, and there, for the 
first time in all his life, heard the sweet voice 
of his own child Rosy. It moved him, as we 
have seen—it moved him strangely. His 
good angel came to him, in that innocent 
voice, in that innocent face. He was 
troubled, he was terrified, by the visit. So 
uncomfortable was he made that he forgot 
to think about, or to find out, if his wife was 
rich or poor, struggling for a mere living or 
laying by money. On this night he actually 
forgot that there was such a thing in all the 
world as money. It was as though some 
one was holding up a searching candle, and 
with that keen light was looking full into his 
corrupt and most wicked heart. He had 
a great torturing longing to be clean enough 
to clasp his own child to his breast. Being 
so unclean and unworthy, he crept shivering 
away. 

But the moment he got outside he became 
haunted by a passionate longing to possess 
his child, to—wicked or not wicked—have 
his own with him. This longing was never 
again to leave the unhappy man. 

Thus he went back to his cellar. He 
intended now to give the boys their liberty, 
for he had no further interest in them. He 
unlocked the door and went in. 

I have said before that Herring’s life had 
been evil. It had been criminally evil; he 
had often been in prison ; he was even now, 
for a share in a large robbery in Birming- 
ham, liable to a long confinement in prison. 
He entered his cellar. He had left it locked, 
but some one had forced an entrance during 
his absence. A man was sitting by some 
embers in the grate. This man sprang up 
at his approach. He was one of his pals 
and accomplices in the late robbery, and, 
unknowing that any one could overhear him, 
greeted Herring with words in which he 
plainly described Herring’s crime, and ac- 
cused him of cowardice in running away. 
No intelligent ears could have failed to 
recognise the words; they proclaimed Her- 
ring to be a robber. Herring looked round 
the low, wretched room in an agony of 
terror. He saw—what his companion had 
not noticed—that Peter was awake. . 

Alas for Peter! From that moment his 
fate was sealed. Herring could not now 
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“ The voice of his own ‘child: y 


afford to lose sight of him. Did Peter 
choose he might betray him. He must bully | 
Peter ; he must coerce him; he must use all | 
means, whether fair or foul, to induce him | 
to keep his secret ; above all, he must never 
let him go From this hour their two lives 
must run together. On no account must the 
boy go to Mother Herring ; on no account 
must he learn from her lips the laws of good- 


ness and virtue—ah, no! for did he learn | 


that theft was evil, his first use of that know- 
ledge would be to betray him, Herring. No, 
he must stay with Herring, and be his slave 
and tool. 

At first, in his despair, the wretched man 
thought of running away—away once more 
from London, and leaving the boys to their 
fate, without ‘having ought to say to them, 
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either 
for good or 
for evil. But since 
he had seen Rosy some 
invisible influence seemed to 
compel him to remain near 
her. No, he could not go 
away ; even were flight either 
safe or possible, he could not 
now fly ; there was nothing for 
it but to keep the boys. 
In the morning he took Peter out 
with him, and then, away from Poppy, told 
him of his fate. He must remain with him ; he 
| must not go back to Mother Herring. F inally, 
/no one knew how, he got the boy to promise 
| to be his. At first he meant to have Poppy 
too; but when, after their interview with 
| Mother Herring, Peter pleaded for his little 
| brother, Herring began to reflect that he 
might be well rid of Poppy, that he could do 
more with Peter away from his little brother ; 
| also that he now had a real hold and power 
over Peter, for his object—his base, low 
object of objects—was to corrupt the boy, so 
that his word might be worthless against 
him. Having made him as evil as himself, 
he would leave him to his fate. 

Thus they made their compact, the boy 
and the man, the man laughing in his sleeve 
at the boy’s proud protestations that he 
would follow him in all but in evil. Ay, he 
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| 
shouid soon eat those proud words, he should | 


soon have acquaintance with sin—sin that | 
should pollute him for ever and ever. 
And all the time, as the man plotted and 


very valuable. He had no time during his 
busy week days to think so much of Peter, 
|or to miss him so sorely; but there was 
nothing in Mother Herring’s perfectly orderly 


planned, and Satan walked on one side of | little home to take off his thoughts from his 


him, helping him and serving him, at the | 
ot ther, looking into his eyes, laying soft fingers | 


on his wicked heart—soft fingers that yet | 


tortured him—walked his guardian angel, in 
the shape of the memory of little Rosy. 


CHAPTER XIlIl.—‘“‘ HIM AS PEG WASHED THE 
FEET OF.” 


Poppy could scarcely believe in his own 
good fortune. On the morning after Peter 
left him he awoke to find breakfast awaiting 
him ; and then, after breakfast, Mother Her- 
ting herself took him out, and made all 
arrangements for his crossing, and put him 
under the charge of another boy, who was 
good-natured and who promised to help him. 
This boy was true to his word; he really 
did show Poppy not only how to handle his 
broom, but also gave him some valuable 
hints as to the right people to ask for coppers. 
“ A deal lies in the mouth,” remarked this 
young discerner of character. “ Ef they ’ave 
big, fat mouths, don’t trouble ’em on a cold 
day ; them is the greedy sort. And ef their 
mouths are thin, wid no lips at h’ali, don’t 
waste time on ’em, wotever the weather; 
them’s stingy, and won't part wid a penny, 
not ef you is starving. But look out for ’em 
as has smiles in the corners o’ their lips; 
look h’up tender and sad-like at ’em, for yer 
"as ’em.” 

Poppy so far profited by these instructions 
that his first day on his own account brought 
him a very fair harvest. He returned to 
Mother Herring’s, when all expenses were 
paid, with eightpence in his pocket. He 
was highly excited and pleased at his 
good fortune, and Mother Herring took care 
that the half of this fortunate day’s earnings 
should go by to meet the expenses of a less 
fortunate day, which would be sure to come. 

All went well with little Poppy until Sun- 
day ; but on Sunday morning he awoke with 
an inexpressible longing in his heart for 
Peter. Hehad no crossing to sweep on this 
day, for Mother Herring had insisted, for 
every reason, on his keeping the day of rest. 
She knew how ignorant the little one was; 
but while with her he should learn all that 
she could teach him. Still, on this Sunday, 
when, for almost the first winter Sunday of 
his life, he felt neither cold nor hungry, he 
had an aching, unsatisfied feeling that, for all 
his rare good fortune, he had lost something 


absent brother to-day. He sat by the bright 
| kitchen fire and moped, and Rosy could not 
make out what ailed him. 
+ © What ’ud you do on other Sundays, 
Poppy?” she asked, when, her ordinary 
duties done, she had time to sit down by 
his side. 

“Slide, maybe,” answered Poppy with a 
profound»sigh; “or, maybe, ef it wor not 
too coldjwe'd go:into: one o’ the parks away 
to the west, and Peter, he’d hunt me.” 

“Hunt you, Poppy! What do you 
mean?” 

“Ves, Peter wor the big lion as we once 
seed at a travelling ’’nagery. Peter wor that 
’ere lion, and I wor a little kid ashe had got 
ter h’eat. Lor! that wor prime fun,” con- 
cluded Poppy with another sigh. 

“ Rosy, dear, maybeit ‘ud be a good plan 
ef you and Poppy went:to, church this morn, 
ing,” here interrupted Mrs. Herring. “There’s 
lots o’ time ; and though the little ’un won’t 
know rightly wot it h’all means, yet he'll 
begin arter a bit, and the sooner he begins at 
the beginning, the sooner he'll get to the 
blessed h’end.” 

“‘ Mother,” exclaimed Rosy, “‘ef I takes 
Poppy to church this morning, may I teach 
him h’all as I knows arterwards:?” 

“Yes, sure, deary, wid h’all the heart in 
the world.” 

Then Rosy told Poppy to wash his face 
over again, and to brush his hair, and he 
obeyed her; not that he had any idea what 
church meant, but because he was glad of 
any change that would take his thoughts off 
Peter. 

In church there was plenty to take up the 
attention of the little street Arab. He failed 
utterly to discover what it all meant; but he 
was interested, even charmed, with the sing- 
ing, and on their way home he asked Rosy 
heaps of questions. 

Then there was dinner—one of Rosy’s 
nice Sunday dinners—an at dinner Mrs. 
Herring said casually that perhaps Peter 
might come in, and that she hoped he would. 
This raised Poppy’s hopes, and he ate his 
dinner in much content and satisfaction. 
But, alas! both the meat and the nice pud- 
ding that followed were all eaten without 
Peter, and by the time Rosy had washed up 
the dinner things and put them away Poppy’s 





spirits had again sunk, Well fed and warm as 
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he was, he found himself very, very dull ; 


he | 


They stayed out, the little one talking 


was not tired enough to lie down and sleep, | without ceasing, the elder boy quiet and 


nor cold enough to enjoy the fire, and not | 
being one scrap hungry, there was no plea- | 
sure in thinking of the nice tea which should 
be his by-and-by. Now that his vagrant 
gipsy life seemed put away from him he 
began to long for it, for in that life, with all 
its “privations, he had Peter—and oh! what 
fun Peter had given him ! 

Neither Mrs. Herring nor Rosy, who were 
now engrossed with one another, took much | 
notice of him as he lay on the floor. This | 
was the special hour when the mother taught | 
the child, and Rosy and Mrs. Herring were | 





when at last Poppy scrambled to his feet, 
softly unlatched the kitchen door, and let 
himself out. 

In the street he stood still: he must find 
Peter; whatever the consequence he must | 
have one good sight of Peter. He had | 
hoped that Peter would have come himself | 
to Mother Herring’s to look for him; but as | 
he did not, he must take the search ‘on him- 
self. 

He was just hesitating how and where to 
commence his search when a hand was laid 
on his little shoulder, and there stood Peter 
himself. 

“Well, young ’un,” said the elder boy; 
“why, wot’s up ?”—for Poppy, in his relief 
and gladness, had suddenly begun to cry. 
‘“ Ain’t yer happy, young ’un?” continued 
Peter in an anxious tone. 

“Oh yes, Pete! Oh yes, I be werry, 
‘cept Sundays. Might I run away just for 
Sundays, Peter?” 

Peter smiled. “ Yer a silly young ’un,” he 
said, “not ter know when yer is well orf. 
But now stop crying, for I can’t stay long, 
and I has a deal to hear, I makes no manner 
0’ doubt.” 

“ But why can’t yer come h’in, Peter? 
They ’spects yer, Rosy and Mother Herring 
do. They ’spected yer ter dinner, Peter, and 
tis so warm in the kitchen, and Rosy is so 
rare and perky in her Sunday best. Come 
right h’in this ’ere minute, Peter.” 

“ They ’spected me to dinner, did they ?” 
replied Peter; “and I’m a bit ’ungry too. 
But there, lor, it ain’t nothink! No, Poppy 
lad, I ain’t a-goin’ in. You come fur a walk, 
and tell me h’all about ’ow yer manages that 
ere crossing.” 

This was too exciting a subject for Poppy 
not instantly to have his attention diverted. 
He began to chatter volubly as his brother 
led him away. 





| saying scarcely a word, for over an’ hour. 
Then Peter brought Poppy back to Mother 
| Herring’s. 
| ‘Run in now, Poppy,” he said. 
| Mother Herring and Rosy as I’m rare and 
| obligated to ’em fur h’all they is doin’ fur 
yer. No, lad, I can’t goh’in. There, there, 
| I'd like it sore, but I can’t, so don’t press me. 
| T’ll come back to yer, Poppy, this day week, 
and now good-bye to yer.” 
With these words Peter wrenched his hand 
| from Poppy’s, and, darting round a corner, 
| was quickly out of sight. He ran swiftly 


“ Tell 






























































him any farther, then slowly, and in a 
dejected manner, retraced his steps. He 
came back, howev er, with a purpose. He 


| was an observant boy, and he had noticed 


before that the very small window which lit 
| Mrs. Herring’s sitting-room looked into a 

blind alley, and this alley, strange to say, 
| was now in such a ruinous condition that it 
| had been condemned to be pulled down, and 
so for the present was without inhabitants. 
The window in question was too small to be 
dangerous, and Mother Herring had never 
thought of putting any blind to it. All these 
facts Peter knew. He got back to the house, 
went down the blind alley, found that by 
clinging to the ledge he could look in at the 
window ; found also to his great delight 
that he could not only see, but hear. He 
pressed his face against the window-pane, 
secure in the profound darkness outside of 
being unnoticed by those within. When first 
he looked in, Mother Herring, Rosy, and 
little Poppy were having tea. It was good 
as a cordial to Peter’s heart to see little Poppy 
enjoying that tea—good asa cordial to the 
brave lad, though he was faint with hunger 
himself. He looked until the moisture suf- 
fused his eyes, then dropped down on the 
ground and covered his face with his hands. 

The fact was he had to get down from his 
present strained position, for the look of the 
tea which he could not taste made him fee! 
quite sick. When he looked in again the tea 
things were all removed, and Poppy was 
perched on the floor opposite to Rosy, who 
also sat on the floor. 

“Now Poppy,” said Rosy, in her grave 
voice, “ you have got to be very good, tor I 
am going to teach you a hymn.” 

“Ves, I'll be good,” replied Poppy ; 
wot’s a ’ymn, please, Rosy.” 

“Oh, ’tis poetry. You'll understand when 
you learn it.” 


“but 
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Then Rosy, opening her hymn-book, began 
to repeat slowly, and in a grave voice, Mrs. 
Alexander’s sweet words— 


“ There is a green hill far away.” 


One or two lines of this hymn she repeated 
several times, and Poppy made great efforts 
to repeat them after her. 

“There,” she said, after the twentieth 
attempt, “now I'll try and tell you about 
what the hymn means. ’Tis all about Jesus 
our Lord.” 

“‘ Jesus—Him as Peg washed the feet of so 
often?” asked Poppy in a tone of sudden 
interest. 

“Yes, yes, my dear,” replied Mother 
Herring, whose eyes as suddenly overflowed. 

“?Tis just the same dear Jesus,” answered 
little Rosy, “and he did let a poor woman 
once wash His feet. He died for you and 
me, Poppy, and now He lives in heaven ; 
but He sees us still; He sees every single 


EYES THAT SEE. 


“ Blessed are your eyes, for they see.”—MArT. xiii. 16. 


E’VE seen the blind, and now we see 
How blind our eyes have been, 
Ilow, living on in childish glee, 
We yet have lived in sin. 


For sin it is to use our sight 
To look on earth and sky, 

And not to thank the God whose light 
Lightens our seeing eye. 


O God, our Maker, we repent, 
And turn at once to Thee, 

Who hast our many blessings sent, 
Who gave us eyes to see. 


Yet still we find we still are blind ; 
We feel, we grope, we sigh ! 

It is so dark in heart and mind— 
Oh, give the seeing eye ! 


Oh, what are we? and who art Thou ? 
We will not, cannot rise,— 

With hidden face we humbly bow ; 
We pray for seeing eyes. 


What is this light that shines around ? 
Heaven opens to our cry ; 





thing we do, and He is aiways helping us to 
be good if we ask Him.” 

“Did He die for Peter and for Peg; and 
does He help Peter to be good?” asked 
Poppy. : 

“Yes, my dear,” said Mother Herring 
again; “’tis borne in on me, I can’t mind 
why or how, that the Lord Jesus Christ takes 
a deal of interest in that dear lad, and helps 
him maybe when he don’t knowit. The lad, 
I sore misdoubt me, have something on his 
mind, and I can’t help him, though I’d like 
to; but there! the Lord knows how to 
deliver.” 

Poppy did not quite understand, and after 
a moment’s pause Rosy began to talk again, 
going back in her childish way to the be- 
ginning of what made so wonderful an end. 

Neither she, nor Mother Herring, nor 
little Poppy, heard a sob in the darkness out- 
side, or the slow retreating footsteps of a 
tired, faint, and hungry lad. 





We have our Lord, our Saviour found— 
Christ gives the seeing eye. 


R. H. S. 
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An English Apostle. 
By Mrs. FRANCIS G. FAITHFULL. 


“7 DOE not blame this man for refusing a 

bishopricke, for what doth he want | 
that a bishopricke could enrich him withale ? 
Besides that, he is free from the great weight 
of care.” So said Lord Burleigh, turning his 
horse at the brow of Rainton Hill for a last 
look at Houghton Rectory, where Bernard 
Gilpin had the night before hospitably en- 
tertained him. He had never forgotten a 
certain sermon heard years before from 
this same Bernard ; and all he had seen at 
Houghton had but heightened his admiration 
for the “ apostle of the North.” 

Nor would any admiration have seemed 
excessive to the wild north-country folks, 
among whom Gilpin lived and died, “a man 
most holy and renowned.” 

Bernard was born in 1517, when Luther 
was nailing up his theses on the gate of | 
Wittenberg Church. The boy grew up in 
a quiet valley shut in by lofty fells. 

After learning all that could be taught him 
in the grammar school at home, he entered 
Queen’s College, Oxford, “ as a poor serving | 
child,” and there gained good repute as a} 
scholar, and was in due time elected one of 
the Fellows. Later on, however, at Wolsey’s 
invitation, he removed to Christchurch—the 
cardinal’s new foundation. 

Yielding to the wishes of his friends he 
subsequently accepted the Crown living of 
Norton, in Durham, and was consequently 
summoned to preach before King Edward. 
In his sermon delivered at Greenwich he set 
forth how, “when every man should look 
upon his own faults to seek amendment, it is a 
proverb lately sprung up, ‘no man amendeth 
himself ; every man seeketh to amend 
another, and all the while nothing is 
amended.’ Gentlemen say that the com- 
monalty live too well at ease; they grow 
every day to be gentlemen, and know not 
themselves ; their horns must be cut shorter 
by raising their rents, by fines, and by pluck- 
ing away their pastures. The mean men, 
they murmur and grudge, and say the gentle- 
men have all, and there were never so many | 
gentlemen and so little gentleness; and by 
their natural logic you shall hear them 
reason how improperly these two congregate, 
these yoke-fellows gentlemen and gentlenesse 
are banished so far asunder. . . . If a man 

















hath studied the Scripture all his life long 


and learned the whole Bible by heart, and 
yet have no love, he is ignorant of God’s 
will” And he went on to reproach the 
magistrates in that “ when the poor came to 
seek justice in London, the great men did 
not see them till their servants had been 
bribed.” 

Resigning the vicarage of Norton, he went 
to the Continent, where he remained al- 
together three years, visiting Antwerp, 
Ghent, Brussels, and finally lodging for some 
time in Paris under the roof of a printer, 
who introduced him to several notable men 
in the city. His friends were now in no 
haste to see him back, for it had become too 
plain that under Mary’s rule even a suspicion 
of heresy might cost a man his life. But he 
found himself comparatively safe in the 
diocese of Durham, which, remote and inac- 


_cessible, had, as old Fuller says, “ halcyon 
| days of ease and quiet under God and good 


Cuthbert Tunstal.” The bishop soon made 


| him his archdeacon, and he entered eagerly 


upon duties by no means light. “ The 
vices which reign at this time in all estates, 
but especially among us priests who ought 
to be the salt of the earth, break me many 
a sleep.” ‘No pedlar to sell wares in the 
church porch during divine service ; parish 
clerks must be able to read; no lords of 
misrule, . .. or morris-dancers, or others... 
should play any unseemly parts in the time of 
divine service.” An injunction such as this, 
issued by an Archbishop of York, tells a 
tale of lax discipline. Gilpin’s eager at- 
tempts at reform provoked an hostility very 
trying to a man of naturally hot temper, and 
he had soon to be warned that he might be 
making dangerous enemies. They hated 
him, as he bitterly said, because he preached 
against pluralities and non-residence, and 
“‘did not make whole sermons, as they did, 
about transubstantiation, purgatory, holy- 
water, images, prayers to saints, and such- 
like.” At length, wearied out by the malignity 
which thwarted his best efforts, he resigned 
his office to become his uncle’s chaplain. 
But he was still suspiciously watched. One 
day a fellow-chaplain sounded him as to 
Luther and his writings. He replied that 
he had read none of Luther’s works, having 
chiefly studied the Scriptures and the ancient 
fathers, but that it was certain the Roman 
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doctrine of transubstantiation had varied 
from time to time. The bishop, sitting by 
the fire, leant back and hearkened, then 
rising, said hastily—“‘ Come, come, let him 


alone, for he hath more learning than you | 
| people. 
Tunstal soon afterwards gave him the | 


all.” 


living of Houghton-le-Spring, a large village 
near Durham, sheltered by the steep hills of 
Warden Law and Houghton. He would 
also have given him a stall in the cathedral, 
but Gilpin, declaring that he had already 
more wealth than he could well employ, 


this accident had befallen for his good. He 
meekly answered that he doubted it not, 
Before he was able to travel again Mary 
had died, and he was welcomed back to 
Houghton, a free man, by his rejoicing 


He had not long returned there when 
Elizabeth, to his great surprise, nominated 
him to the See of Carlisle. In spite of all 


| remonstrances he at once declined the post. 


begged that it might be otherwise bestowed. | 
As soon as his ruinous parsonage-house | 


could be made in any way habitable he 
moved into it, and now, with no qualms of 
conscience, began his labours as a parish 
priest. Later on he avowed, with some re- 


morse, that “ignorance and fear of enemies | 


had somewhat restrained him.” But he could 


hardly have been over cautious, for the | 


Romish priests, his neighbours, soon found 
an excuse for bringing him before the bishop. 
Tunstal contrived to acquit him, ‘the country 
people all favouring him;” but his enemies 


now carried their accusations to one sure to | 
lend a ready ear ; and Bonner, praising their | 
| deserved, he said, a severer punishment than 
of Houghton should be brought to the | 


zeal, promised that in a fortnight the pastor 


stake. 


Gilpin’s London friends, getting wind of | 


his danger, sent off a messenger in hot haste, 
bidding him fly for his life. He heard the 
man’s errand calmly, and calling his steward, 
William Airy, laid his hand on his shoulder, 
saying—‘“ At length they have prevailed 
against me. I am accused to the Bishop of 
London, from whom there will be no escaping. 
God forgive their malice, and grant me 
strength to undergo the trial.” He then 
bade Airy prepare a long garment, “and 
make it ready with all speed, for I know not 
how soon I may be called upon to wear it.” 
And he put on this martyr’s robe daily as a 
reminder of what might lie before him. He 
would not attempt escape, convinced that he 
was watched; and, moreover, that if God 
willed, his life would be saved. “ Be assured,” 
he said to his anxious friends, “I should 
never have thrown myself voluntarily into 
the hands of my enemies; but I am fully 
determined to persevere in doing my duty. 
Besides, how can you imagine that I should 
prefer the miserable life of an exile before 
the joyful death of a martyr?” In a few days 
he was arrested, but while journeying south- 
ward broke his leg. His guards, sneeringly 
alluding to a saying of his, asked whether 





* If any other bishopric besides Carlisle had 
been offered to me I might possibly have 
accepted it; but in that diocese I have so 
many friends and acquaintance, of whom I 
have not the best opinion, that I must either 
connive at many irregularities, or draw upon 
myself so much hatred that I should be less 
able to do good there than any one else.” 
Nor was he to be decoyed from Houghton 
by a later offer of the provostship of his old 
college at Oxford, being well content to 
spend his energies in teaching the simple 
country people what he believed to be truth, 
while teaching himself to be very patient and 
gentle with them, giving them help and 
sympathy in trouble, and dealing tenderly 
with their scruples, prejudices, and faults. 
For slander alone he had no toleration; it 


theft. ‘It is time both for you and me,” he 
once wrote, “more deeply to ripe our own 
conscience, and more diligently to search 
our own faults, and to leave off from curious 
hearkening and espying of other men.” His 
living—worth £400 a year, a good income 
in those days—was mainly spent in charity. 
“His clothes were ever such as cost not 
very deare. . . . In things belonging to his 
own body he was very frugal, and retained 
the austerities of the ancients. In things 
which might tend to the good of others ex- 
ceedingly bountiful.” Wayfarers halting at 
his door found so ready a welcome for 
themselves and their beasts, that it came to 
be said, “If a horse were turned loose any- 
where in the county it would at once make 
its way to Houghton.” His house, like 
many Border rectories, was fortified by an 
embattled tower, and large as it became 
was often crowded with guests of every 
degree ; “and yet withal there was perfect 
order, each and all being fitly lodged and 
entertained.” 

Every Sunday from Michaelmas to Easter 
he had three tables spread for gentlemen, 
yeomen, and peasants, and looked to have 
them filled. ‘The great pot at the Rectory 
was kept always boiling; and each Thursday 
throughout the year a quantity of meat was 
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dressed for the poor, while at Christmas an 
ox was divided among them. In bad seasons, 
indeed, these hospitalities were a heavy 
drag upon him. “These times,” he said 
once, ‘make me so tired of house-keeping 
that I would I were discharged from it if it 
could be with a clear conscience.” 

But benevolence was a pleasure for which 
he claimed no thanks. When walking abroad 
he would give away his cloak to some shiver- 
ing traveller. Ifa farmer had poor crops he 
abated his tithe. If a man was burdened 
with many children he helped to settle them 
in life. Crossing a field one day, he found 
a ploughman piteously bemoaning a horse 
that had but just fallen down dead. ‘I'll 
let you have, honest man, that horse of mine,” 
said Gilpin at once, pointing to the animal 
his servant rode. ‘Ah, master,” rejoined 
the man, “ my pocket will not reach such a 
beast as this.” The answer came promptly— 
“Take him, take him; when I demand my 
money then thou shalt pay me.” He returned 
a legacy left him to some relations of the 
legator’s who were in need, and took infinite 
pains to seek out and relieve those who were 
unwilling to proclaim their wants. 

In the pleasant churchyard, shaded by 
ancient sycamores, he built a grammar school 
with a master’s house attached ; and in time 
so many boys flocked thither that he fitted 
up part of his own rectory for such as could 
not be otherwise lodged. Himself a good 
linguist, historian, and theologian, he over- 
looked the children’s teaching, sending any 
of special promise at his own cost to the 
university, corresponding regularly with them 
and their tutors, and now and again visiting 
them there. 

Houghton was not the only scene of Gil- 
pin’s labours. Many of the northern parishes | 
had then no pastoral care, for the Catholic | 
chapels and chantries had been swept away, 
and of the Reformed clergy numbers had 


either perished at the stake or fled over seas | 


during the Marian persecutions. So Gilpin, 
using a preaching license procured for him 


by Lord Burleigh year by year, left his | 


curate awhile in charge at home, and betook 
himself to the more neglected villages, usually | 
setting apart Christmas-time for a journey to | 


two remote Border dales watered by the Tyne | 


and the Reed, and surrounded by bog-topped 
and almost inaccessible mountains, where 
ruined forts and cairns, piled ages before in 
memory of slain warriors, told of ancient 
battle-fields. 





from both countries, who sold on one side of 
the Border what they plundered from the 
other, and who knew no Christian teaching 
till Gilpin ventured among them, choosing 
that bitter season because by reason of the 
many holidays they could then best come 
together to listen to his words of hope and 
warning. His steward Airy was generally 
his only companion. Sometimes “he was 
constrained to lodge in the snow all night,” 
and then he would bid Airy “ trot the horses 
up and down, and neither to permit them 
nor himself to stand still, while he himself 
meanwhile did bestir himself, sometimes run- 
ning, sometimes walking, as not able to stand 
still for cold.” 

The roads were terribly bad, and the food 
so coarse that only hunger could make it eat- 
able. Gilpin had set places for preaching, 
using the church where one was at hand, 
otherwise, a barn. 

“ Mr. Gilpin did preach at one church in 
Redsdale, where there was nayther mynister, 
| nor bell, nor bouke, bot an old bouke whych 
was sett forth in King Edward’s tyme, and 
an old Salter torn in pecis. He sent the 
clarke to gyve warnyng he would preach, 
and in the mean tyme there camme a man 
rydyng to the chyrch style havynge a dead 
child layd afore hym, over hys saddyle cruche, 
and cryed of Mr. Gylpyn, not knowing him : 
‘Come, passon, and do the cure,’ and layd 
down the corse and went his waye, and Mr. 
Gylpin did berye the chylde, and did servyce 
and prechid.” 

“The half barbarous and rustic people 
esteemed him a very prophet.” Once his 
horses were stolen, but when the thief knew 
| them to be his, he brought them back “ with 
much speed and great trembling, and humbly 

craved the pardon and benediction of Father 
| Gilpin.” 

“Upon a certain Lord’s-day, Mr. Gilpin 
| coming to a church in those parts before the 
people were assembled, and walking up and 
down therein espied a glove hanging on high 
in the church. Whereupon he demanded of 
the sexton what could be the meaning thereof, 
_and wherefore it hanged in that place.” The 
| sexton explained that it was hung there by 
one asa challenge to any one who shoul! 
dare to take it down. Mr. Gilpin bade him 
|take it down. “Not I, sir,’ replied the 
| sexton. ‘I dare do no such thing.’ ‘But, 

saith Mr. Gilpin, ‘if thou wilt but bring me 
| hither a long staff, I will take it down my- 
| self.’ And so, when a long staff was brought, 








This “ debateable land,” claimed alike by | Mr. Gilpin took down the glove, and put it 


Scots and English, was the haunt of outlaws | | up in his bosom. 


By-and-by came the people 
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to church in abundance, and Mr. Gilpin 
when it was his time went up into the 
pulpit. ‘I hear,’ saith he, ‘that there is 
one amongst you who even in this sacred 
place hath hanged up a glove to this purpose, 
and threateneth to enter into a combat with 
whosoever shall take it down. Behold, I have 
taken it down myself!’ and at that word, 
plucking out the glove, he showed it openly.” 

The Catholics tried to draw him again 
into their ranks, but he was deaf alike to 
their arguments, and those of the Puritans 
whom he blamed for stirring up contentions, 
peace and charity being, as he held, of more 
moment than any form of Church govern- 
ment. Yet with characteristic generosity he 
interceded for the unhappy Catholic peasantry 
who, in the rising of 1569, had emptied his 
well-filled barns, and driven off the cattle 
from his meadows; and with characteristic 
courage he stood by his friend Lever, when 
the Calvinism he had learnt in exile cost him 
his preferments. 

Nor did he, while holding faithfully to the 
Reformed Church, refrain from censuring the 
shortcomings which disgraced too many of 
its adherents. It happened that once as 
he was setting forth into Redesdale and 
Tynedale, his Bishop maliciously desired him 
to preach the visitation sermon. Gilpin sent 
his servant to beg that some other might be 
selected, since “there were many who would 
be willing enough to preach at the visitation, 
whereas there was not a man who would 
supply his place in the congregations who 
were to meet him in the Border districts.” 
The servant came back reporting that the 
Bishop “ made no reply, but held his peace ;” 
and Gilpin accordingly went his way. He 
returned to find himself suspended, and 
almost immediately afterwards was summoned 
to meet the Bishop and clergy at Chester-le- 
Street. “I must have you preach to-day,” 
was the Bishop’s greeting. Gilpin explained 
that he could not lawfully do so while under 
suspension. The Bishop replied that he took 
off the suspension. Gilpin then urged that 
he was unprepared. “But we know,” said 
the Bishop, “that you have such a habit of 
preaching that you are able to perform it, if 
you please, even upon the sudden;” and 
presently growing warm, he added, “I com- 
mand you upon your canonical obedience to 
go up into the pulpit.” Gilpin hesitated a 
moment, and then saying, “ Well, seeing it 
must be so, your lordship’s will be done,” 


| in a few minutes began his sermon. He 
saw Broughton, and Barnes the judge of the 
Ecclesiastical Court, taking notes below ; but, 
nevertheless, he enlarged plainly and forcibly 
on the gross injustice practised in this Court, 
and especially on the piteous case of some 
orphans who had lately been despoiled of 
their patrimony by Barnes. Then turning to 
| the Bishop, he went on, ‘Say not that these 
| crimes have been committed by the fault of 
| others without your knowledge, for whatever 
| either yourself shall do in person, or suffer 
| through your connivance to be done by others, 
| is wholly your own.” 

Barnes and Broughton hoped and believed 
that Gilpin had sealed his fate. As he left 
the pulpit, his friends, some of them in tears, 
gathered round him. “ You have put a sword 
| into the Bishop’s hand to slay you; if he 
was offended before without a cause, what 
will he be now?” 

Gilpin walked on quietly, gently keeping 
them off with his hand, and saying, “ Be 
not afraid; the Lord God overruleth us all. 
So that the truth may be propagated and 
God glorified, God’s will be done concerning 
me.” 

When he went to take leave, the Bishop 
said to him, ‘I will bring you to your house.” 
They went together, and having entered a 
private room, the Bishop turned and caught 
him by the hand, exclaiming, “ Father 
Gilpin, I acknowledge you are fitter to be 
the Bishop of Durham than I am to be parson 
of this church of yours. I ask forgiveness 
for errors past. Forgive me, father. I know 
you have hatched up some chickens that now 
seek to pick out your eyes ; but while I live 
Bishop of Durham, be assured no man shall 
injure you.” 

As age stole upon him, the many charges 

he had undertaken told upon his strength. 
+ When too infirm for missionary work, he 
still laboured in his parish, and watched over 
his school, amending its statutes as seemed 
needful, and procuring for it a charter. 

He was crossing the market-place at Dur- 
ham, when an ox knocked him down. At 
first it was feared that he would sink under 
his injuries, but he partly recovered, and 
though henceforth lame and feeble, worked 
on till, on the 4th of March, 1583, he died, 
aged sixty-six, and “ being full of faith un- 
feigned and of good works, he was at last put 
into his grave as a heap of wheat in due time 
| is swept into the garner.” 
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“The Comforter . 








SUNSET, 


- whom I will send unto you from the Father.”—Sr. Joun xv. 26. 


’M watching sunset’s golden glow 
Round yonder cliff-like cloud ; 
There’s light above, and light below, 
Where piled-up waters crowd. 
The darker some dense rocky peak, 
The brighter seems the gold ; 
One strangely wild, fantastic freak 
Has lustrous gleams untold. 


So sorrow’s cloud-like boundary 
Claims elements of bliss, 

“The Comforter ” behind may lie, 
Earth’s vapour to dismiss ; 

For all the clouds are rolling far, 
There’s naught but glory left, 
Now lucid sky—one twinkling star 

Its clearer blue has cleft. 


How like the beams of comfort oft, 
First glinting round the cloud, 

Then melting into radiance soft 
Beneath that rising shroud— 

So soon dispelled, or wafted on 
Beyond sight’s firmament, 

The darkened sorrow surely gone ; 
Light, peace, and patience sent. 





SELINA A. BOWER. 


“See Foal Se ewes SL 
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THE TEMPERANCE REFORMATION. 


A Sermon preached in connection with the Temperance Union, in Carr’s Lane Chapel, Sirmingham. 
By R. W. DALE, M.A. 


“T therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not as one that beateth the air: but I keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection : lest that by any means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be a cast- 


away.”’—1 CoRINTHIANS ix. 26, 27. 


HERE are very many grounds on which 

we can ask men to promote the temper- 
ance reformation. There are economical 
grounds ; for whatever opinions we may hold 
about the legitimacy of the moderate use of 
alcoholic liquors, it is certain that in this 
country they are used so immoderately as 
to lead to an enormous waste of national 
wealth. I suppose that the English people 
of all ranks are the most extravagant people 
in Europe ; and those golden years of com- 
mercial prosperity which we enjoyed not 
long ago, but which are not likely to return, 
encouraged an enormous increase in the ex- 
pensiveness of our modes of living. If the 
nation is to be safe from ruin we must learn 
to be more moderate in our expenditure, and 
while there is great wastefulness in other 
directions, one of the most obvious ways of 
arresting the exhaustion of the national 
wealth is to diminish the amount of drink- 
ing. Another strong reason for promoting 
the temperance reformation is the physical 
suffering which our present drinking customs 
entail on vast masses of the people. There 
are thousands of families in this town that 
would find it hard to live in comfort if they 
never drank at all. On the wages which 
they earn, it would be very difficult for them 
to pay sufficient rent to live in a reasonably 
good house, very difficult for them to buy 
decent clothing, to get wholesome food, very 
difficult for them to pay for coal and gas, 
very difficult for them to pay for medicine, 
and to meet many other of the inevitable 
expenses of living. But if, when a man 
earns three- or four-and-twenty shillings a 
week, six or seven shillings go in beer, if 


when he earns eighteen shillings a week, four | 


or five go in beer, then quite apart from the 
loss of time, loss of health, and loss of wages 
resulting from occasional fits of drunkenness, 
it is a sheer impossibility that he and his 
wife and children should be able to procure 
the barest physical comforts. If not a penny 
were spent in drink, if the man never lost a 
day’s work through being drunk, he and his 
wife and children would lead a hard life, but 
his drinking makes their life a life of physical 
misery. And we may ask you to support the 


temperance reformation on moral grounds. | 


Drunkenness is a debasing, disgusting, hor- 
rible vice, and it is the root of other vices as 
horrible as itself. It sometimes turns kindly, 
good-tempered men into fiends; it is the 
occasion of a large proportion of the crimes 
of violence which still disgrace our country, 
When the drink is in them, men are guilty of 
many vices and of many cruelties from which 
they would recoil when sober; and even 
when the fit of drunkenness is past, it leaves 
many men in a state of irritability and ill- 
temper which makes them a terror to those 
about them. Drunkenness is a gross vice, 
It destroys the material comfort of large 
numbers of our people. It leads to an 
enormous waste of our national resources, 
On all these grounds the temperance re- 
formation claims our support. But these are 
grounds on which we can rest our arguments 
and appeals elsewhere. In this place we can 
advance to grounds of another kind. Drunk- 
enness is a gross vice; it is also a terrible 
sin—a sin which the eternal God sternly 
condemns; a sin which provokes His 
anger, and which He has threatened to punish 
with other and more awful penalties than 
those which it brings upon men in this 
world. Drunkenness destroys the material 
comforts of men: it does what is worse than 
that, it destroys their rest of heart in God, 
it strips them of the honours which belong 
to the children of God; sooner or later it 
will bring upon them the tortures of a terrible 
moral anguish. Drunkenness is a waste of 
our material resources ; it is also a waste of 
something infinitely more precious. For the 
drunkard the infinite love of Christ is wasted, 
His teaching is wasted, His example is 
wasted, His death is wasted. For the drunk- 
ard the promises of eternal life and blessed- 
ness are wasted. He wastes not merely his 
earthly comfort; he sacrifices for his drink 
an immortality of glory. These are reasons 
for promoting the temperance reformation, 
which should have immense force with those 
of us who believe in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
But when we consider the vice of drunken- 
ness under these aspects, when we consider 
it in relation to God, in relation to Christian 
righteousness, in relation to immortality, there 











are questions raised which are of serious 
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practical interest to those who have never been 
guilty of drunkenness, and who believe that 
they are not likely to be guilty of it—ques- 
tions which are, indeed, of grave importance 
to those who, by total abstinence, have 
placed themselves out of the reach of this 
particular vice. It is not necessary to be a 
drunkard in ordet_to be guilty of physical 
sins which imperil our eternal salvation. In 





the text Paul speaks of the discipline of the | 


body as a necessary part of the Christian life, 
necessary if he himself is not to miss the 
great prize for which he is contending. He 
speaks of the body as though it were his foe. 
He is plainly regarding it as the seat and 
stronghold of evil passions and evil tenden- 
cies which he must master or else be eternally 
ruined. Ina vigorous metaphor he describes 
himself as a pugilist in the Grecian games, 
and he is fighting with his own body. He 
says that he fights like a man who understands 
the art; he does not hit out wildly as one 
that strikes the air, he plants his blows where 
they will tell. The words “I keep my 
body under,” are far less picturesque than 
the words which Paul employs. What he 
says is, “I deliver my blows straight in 
the face, under the eyes,” or, to use our 
own English equivalent, “I beat it black 
and blue.” 

Paul, after his manner, says one thing at a 
time. Taken by itself this vigorous and pas- 
sionate way of describing his fight with the 
body might justify the extremities of asceti- 
cism. If our body is our foe, to be punished 
and crushed, then it might seem our duty to 
deny it all pleasures, to deny it warmth, and 
rest, and pleasant food, and pleasant drinks, 
and everything else for which it craves. It 
might seem our duty to torture it with a hair 
shirt, to scourge it with whips, and to reduce 
it to emaciation by fasting. But that is quite 
contrary to Paul’s teaching elsewhere. He 
vehemently condemns asceticism, condemns 
itas a very formidable foe to the Christian 
faith. He teaches that every creature of 
God is good, if it be received with thanks- 
giving ; and the whole teaching of the New 
Testament concerning the body is incon- 
sistent with this gloomy severity. The body, 
we are told throughout the New Testament, 
is not an element of human imperfection ; 
it is necessary to the integrity of man’s 
nature. It was created not by the devil 
but by Christ, and it is a wonderful creation. 
It is also true that Christ created all the 
pleasant things which delight the eye, the ear, 
the taste, the touch. He made us capable 
of physical enjoyment, and He provided the 








| by the love and righteousness of God, 





means of physical enjoyment. Physical en- 
joyment, therefore, cannot be sinful. 

Flesh and blood, I say, according to the 
teaching of the New Testament, are necessary 
to the fulness and perfection of man’s nature 
in this world, But the intellect is nobler than 
the flesh ; the affections and the conscience 
are nobler than the intellect ; and the height 
of man’s dignity is never reached until his in- 
tellect, heart, and conscience are transfigured 
In 
this hierarchy of life, in these ordered grada- 
tions of faculty and power, it is essential 
that the noblest should have the noblest 
place and the most vigorous authority, and 
that the inferior ranks should be kept in 
their inferior position. When the lower, 
though necessary parts, of man’s nature be- 
come insubordinate, when they usurp an 
importance which is not theirs, they must 
be suppressed, lashed back again to their 
proper place. The flesh, with its strong and 
restless cravings for satisfaction, is very apt to 
refuse sovereignty to the intellect and to the 
conscience and to the law of God. Then it 
becomes necessary to fight it, and to fight it 
relentlessly until it is subdued. In its right 
place it is admirable ; its pleasures are legiti- 
mate; it contributes to the strength and 
beauty of our whole life. Itis only when 
it rebels against loftier authorities, when it 
interferes with the diviner aims of life, that it 
becomes our foe. Paul recognises this fact 
even in this place. “I fight my body and 
bring it into subjection.” What he says is 
that he made his body his slave. He 
fought it, and made it his servant instead 
of his master. When slaves revolted their 
masters fought them ; but slaves were a large 
part of their masters’ wealth—the masters 
injured themselves when they injured their 
slaves. It might be necessary to wound 
them, to maim them, to punish them, in 
order to keep them in subordination, but it 
was the master’s interest that his slaves 
should be healthy and strong. 

But the trouble is, that with large numbers 
of men, the body is the master not the 
servant. ‘To feed it well, to clothe it well, to 
give it all possible luxuries is their great 
business in life. They care more for physical 
health and physical enjoyment than for litera- 
ture, or for art, or for morality, or for God. 
Everything is made to give way to the body ; 
the slave is made the prince ; the regal powers 
of the intellect are compelled to do perpetual 
service; the authority of conscience and 
the voice of God Himself are disregarded. 
There are forms of this physical insubordi- 
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nation which are not flagrant enough to call 
down the moral condemnation of society while 
society is governed by its present low moral 
ideals, but which, nevertheless, imperil the 
eternal salvation of men. Physical habits, in 
which men indulge without any self-reproach, 
make the fibre of their nature coarse, and 
gradually deaden all their loftier activities. 
Men are guilty of physical indolence, of 
physical uncleanliness, of excessive sensuous 
indulgence of many kinds. They eat too 
much or eat unwisely, they drink too much, 
though they never get drunk. And in all 
these ways the flesh gradually masters the 
spirit. You can see the process going on; 
men become heavy, dull, and slow; they sink 
into sluggish stupidity. Whatever brightness 
and clearness of intellect they once had are 
gradually lost. Their will becomes irreso- 
lute. Their temper becomes moody, irritable, 
passionate, or melancholy. Peace and joy 
pass out of their life altogether. Their 
spiritual affections become languid, hope has 
no radiance in it, faith no vigour, love no 
fervour. They have not kept their body 
under; it is their master, nof their slave, 
and so the light in which they once lived is 
clouded ; year by year it becomes more and 
more dim ; the dimness deepens into dark- 
ness, and unless they repent the darkness will 
deepen into eternal night. 

Paul’s principle is that whatever physical 
habits interfere with the clearness, the elas- 
ticity, the vigour of our intellectual, moral, 
and spiritual life, must be given up. We 
must fight the body, and make it our slave. 
Now, as I have said, it is not drink alone 
which works this mischief. You may be a 
total abstainer, and yet be guilty of physical 
vices which will separate you from Christ and 
end in eternal destruction. 

But drink is one of the commonest causes 
of men’s ruin. For that reason it is wise and 
necessary to engage in this exceptional 
crusade against it. Those who originated 
the Total Abstinence Movement, and those 
who have sustained it, have rendered an im- 
mense service to the country. They have 
rescued innumerable men and women who 
had sunk into the vice of drunkenness; they 
have saved a still larger number of men and 
women who might have sunk into it. They 
have given comfort, honour, and peace 
to innumerable homes, which, but for them, 
and for their work, would have been scenes 
of misery and of shame. It is a lawful and 
honourable work for those who themselves 
are not imperilled, to share the burdens of 
their brethren who are exposed to fierce 








temptation and so to fulfil the law of Christ, 
Yes, your work is a noble one, one which 
has achieved already a great redemption for 
large masses of your fellow-countrymen, and 
it may achieve a greater redemption still, 

But the very enormity of the evils which you 
are trying to lessen, the very efficiency of the 
means by which you are trying to lessen them, 
shouid make you careful not to imperil your 
movement by unwise and reckless advocacy. 
It is clear, I think, that the advocates of total 
abstinence are now in a position to carry 
with them an immense and overwhelming 
mass of popular sentiment, if they do not, by 
their own rashness and want of wisdom, be- 
tray the cause which is committed to their 
trust. There have been from time to time, 
during the last twenty years, occasional indi- 
cations of a resentment and reaction against 
the movement which might even now lead to 
disastrous results, and it is for the advocates 
of total abstinence to save their cause from 
this peril, 

Do not forget what I reminded you of just 
now, that a man may be a total abstainer and 
yet not make his body his slave. Do not lead 
men to imagine that if they abstain they 
fulfil all the law and the prophets. You have 
in the East, wherever Mahomedanism pre- 
vails, whole races of total abstainers, and yet 
these very races are guilty of gross sensuality. 
Do not be betrayed into the folly of speaking 
of all drinking as though it were sinful ; place 
your movement on its right foundation, vin- 
dicate it upon the eternal principles of mo- 
rality and of the Christian faith. The prin- 
ciple on which Christian temperance rests is 
that a man should keep his body in such a 
condition as to make it the effective servant 
and comrade of his nobler life. Excessive 
drinking clouds the brain, dulls the conscience, 
takes all the force and fire out of the religious 
affections, and if continued in, will at last 
quench them altogether. Drinking which 
does not make a man drunk may work the 
same evil. You may be drinking a great deal 
too much and ruining yourselves body and 
soul, yet never be in danger of falling into 
the hands of the police, and having to pay 
5s. and costs. If a man drinks so as to 
impair his higher life, he commits a sin, 
whether he gets drunk or not. But it does 
not follow that because it is a sin to 
drink so as to impair the higher life, 
therefore it is a sin to drink at all. Drink- 
ing too much is a vice, because it lessens a 
man’s power for serving God and his race. 
If any man’s drinking does not lessen his 
power for that service, his drinking is not a 
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vice. If any man’s drinking increases his 
power for that service, his drinking is a duty 
instead of a vice. It is our duty to keep our 
body in such a condition, whether by drink- 
ing or not drinking, that it shall be the 
vigorous comrade of the higher life, not its 
master. While a man does this he fulfils 
the law of temperance, the only law authorita- 
tive for man. 

But you say you cannot draw the line at 
which excess begins between one glass and a 
dozen. Of course you cannot; and you 
cannot draw the line at which excess begins 
between one mutton chop and a dozen ; but 
are you to say that because a man would 
be guilty of a disgusting vice if he ate a 
dozen chops at a sitting, he is to be looked 
upon with suspicion because he takes one? 
Should that style of argument be followed, 
then all rational men, all the advocates of a 
noble and lofty morality, all who are intelli- 
gently loyal to Christ, will be bound to offer 
the total abstinence movement a serious and 
energetic opposition. This immoral super- 
stition which sometimes shows itself in con- 
nection with the temperance reformation is 
almost the only serious peril to which it is 
now exposed. And let none of you yield to 
that plausible lie of the devil, which has done 
more mischief to Christendom, probably, than 
any other, that because this impression may 
be useful though it is false, it should not be 
condemned, should even be propagated. A 
lie can never serve God or man,—never ; 
and when once any men, no matter how good 
and noble their cause may be, take into their 
service that which is ethically and religiously 
false, they prepare the way for disaster and 
for ruin. Your true line of argument is clear, 
plain, and straight. The enormous evils of 
drunkenness demand a sharp and stringent 
remedy ; to save the drunkard it is indispen- 
sable that he should be prevailed upon never 
to touch the drink which has cursed him. 
Itis an honourable thing for those who them- 
selves could drink in moderation to abstain 
in order to give moral support to those who 
cannot; and further, this abstinence is for 
most men, in all probability, physically safe, 
and for many men physically advantageous. 
The remarkable growth of medical opinion 
during the last few years in favour of total 
abstinence adds immensely to the strength 
of your position. 

But there are some of you who, like myself, 
do not recognise the obligation personally to 
abstain. You have the impression that you 
keep your body under by drinking a little, 
tather than by drinking nothing, that you work 












more effectively while you drink in modera- 
tion than when you abstain altogether, that 
your brain is clearer, your will firmer, your 
whole life more vigorous. Your body, so 
you think, is a more useful slave, a more 
effective comrade for the moderate use of 
these drinks. You ought to wish it were not 
so and that you could place yourselves frankly 
and completely by the side of those who are 
in the advanced line inthis movement. But 
you, too, care for the rescue of the nation 
from intemperance, and it is for you to rejoice 
heartily in the zeal, in the earnestness, in the 
success of those who can wisely practise a 
severer rule. It is for you to strengthen in 
their fidelity to their purpose all who have 
resolved, whether for their own sake or for 
the sake of other men, to abstain altogether. 
I know of few sins of carelessness which may 
lead to worse and more appalling results than 
the sin of those who, by mockery or en- 
treaty, induce abstainers to drink. You may 
see the result of your reckless folly some day 
in men sunk through you into brutality, ruined 
themselves and the cause of ruin in others. 
Even if you cannot abstain you can discou- 
rage what are described as the drinking cus- 
toms of society. ‘There are people on whom 
you can call at no hour of the day, and I 
suppose at no hour of the night, without 
being asked and urged to take what is 
vaguely called “something.” ‘There is one 
consideration which may perhaps lead some 
of you to give up that folly. In the slang 
of the day, it is “bad form.” You do not 
find that practice maintained in houses above 
a certain social level. It has gone out. Those 
who cherish and prolong old-fashioned cus- 
toms may continue it still, but it has ceased 
to be, what so many of you are anxious always 
to observe, it has ceased to be the “‘ proper” 
thing, and perhaps that consideration may 
reach some who cannot be reached by con- 
siderations of a graver kind. There are many 
people, unhappily, who are so miserably su- 
perficial and morally frivolous that any noble 
laws for conduct fail to touch them, but a 
reason of that kind may perhaps reach some 
of them. 

But there are other ways in which you can 
help this reformation. I have a strong con- 
viction that although you can never make 
a nation virtuous by Act of Parliament, you 
can do agreat deal by legiskation to diminish 
some kinds of vice. Those who speak of the 
inefficacy of Acts of Parliament to diminish 
vice are strangely inconsistent, for I wonder 
what they would say if they were told that 
no Acts of Parliament could diminish the 
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vice of theft, and that our laws against theft 
should, therefore, beabandoned. You know 
very well that laws against theft, though they 
do not make men honest, do prevent a great 
many men from thieving. A man is not an 
honest man simply because he is not a thief. 
There is many a man who is intensely dis- 
honest who is prevented from thieving by the | 
law and its penalties, and there are many 
men who have no strength of self-control, 
who in the Christian sense are not “sober” 
men, but who would be saved from the vice 
of drunkenness if the law discouraged seri- 
ously and sternly the creation of those 
temptations to drunkenness which the law 
permits to exist in nearly every street in this 
town. Ido not believe that in the present 
temper of the public mind, and with our pre- 
sent social habits, it is possible to close all 
public-houses in a great town like this, and 
if it is not possible it is not very much use 
asking whether it is desirable or not. But 
it would be quite possible to diminish the 
number of these houses, to place them under 
severer regulations, and to carry out severely | 
the regulations that do exist. And it is also | 





possible to multiply such counter and rival 
attractions as those which have been created 
in this town, in Liverpool, in Bristol, and 
in other parts of the country, and which 
are already telling, and telling powerfully, 
upon the drinking customs of the communi- 
ties where they exist. ‘The establishment of 
the cocoa and coffee houses here and in 
other parts of the country has proved to be 
one of the most powerful aids to temperance 
reform. It is for those who desire to see the 
nation completely rescued from drunken- 
ness to join in this movement, which is an 
attempt to unite all who care for this great 
object. This Union does not pledge its 
members to abstinence. It asks them to 
abstain themselves if they can abstain with- 
out injury to their work, and to encourage 
other people to abstain; it endeavours to 
confirm in abstinence those who are abstain- 
ing already ; it tries to promote the passing 
of laws limiting and repressing provoca- 
tions to drunkenness, and to strengthen 
all social movements which are likely to in- 
crease the general temperance of the com- 
munity. 





A RED INDIAN “ BOYS’ HOME.” 


By F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


“°T*HERE is something,” says Washington | 
Irving, “in the character and habits | 

of the North American savage, taken in con- | 
nection with the scenery over which he is | 
accustomed to range, its vast lakes, bound- | 
less forests, majestic rivers, and trackless | 
plains, that is to my mind wonderfully strik- | 
ing and sublime.” 
Some such impression as this has probably | 
been made at one time or another upon the | 
minds of all those whose attention has been | 
turned to the Indians of North America, 
their present manner of life, their past his- 
tory. The Indians of the border stand, in- 
deed, upon a different footing. They have 
been brought into a contact with the white 
man for which they were wholly unfitted, and 
from which they have gained little but evil. 
Too often they have been unfairly dealt | 
with, and in a series of long and unequal 
conflicts with their stronger neighbours all 
their worst and most savage qualities have 
been brought into play. But from the true 
wild tribes of the West there is still much 
to be hoped. They still retain many of the 
best virtues of their forefathers ; the same 
truthfulness, the same simplicity, the same | 


loyalty to their chiefs, the same open-hearted 
kindliness towards one another. The living 
representatives of chiefs like Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha—stately, imaginative, hospitable— 
are still to be found among them ; their free, 
roving life is still such as the quaint old 
writers on North-West America have de- 
scribed it to us; dim, poetic beliefs in a 
Great Spirit, and in a place of blessedness 
awaiting the brave beyond the “ mountains 
of the setting sun,” have not yet faded from 
their minds. 

From the first discovery of the New World 
generous hearts have been stirred to indigna- 
tion by the story of the wrongs done to the 
original inhabitants, and since the days of 
the earliest colonists up to the present time 


| continual efforts have been made—alas ! with 


but little success—to counteract the evil with 
good, and to do justice to the claims of the 
native races. More than two hundred years 
ago John Eliot devoted the best powers of a 
life-time to this task. He collected the 
Indians into separate settlements, organized 
upon the basis of the Mosaic law; he spent 
infinite pains in mastering a language of 
extraordinary difficulty, and after long years 
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of labour produced a complete translation of 
the Bible. ‘The grand old man had the trial 
of outliving the most successful period of his 
work; his settlements were dispersed, and 
many of his converts killed while he was still 
in their midst, always ready to renew his 
work. 
those tribes for whom he laboured so abun- 
dantly survives, and his Mohican version 
of the Bible remains an interesting memorial, 
not only of a dead language, but also of the 
untiring zeal of that first noble evangelist of 
the Red Indians. 

The eastern tribes are all now utterly ex- 
tinct. ‘Such must, sooner or later, be the 
fate of those other tribes which skirt the 
frontier. ... In a little while and they 
will go the way that their brethren have 
gone before. ‘The few hordes which still 
linger about the shores of Huron and Superior 
will share the fate of those tribes that once 


spread over Massachusetts and Connecticut.” | 
So wrote the author of the “ Sketch-Book” | 


forty years ago; but happily Washington 


Irving’s melancholy prophecy has not yet | 


been verified, and it is of an effort now 


being made to raise and Christianize these | 


very tribes, “‘ still lingering about the shores 
of Huron and Superior,” 
tell in the following pages. 

Ten years ago the Rev. Edward Wilson, 
grandson of the late Bishop of Calcutta, 
Daniel Wilson, undertook the charge of the 


mission settlement of Garden River, on Lake | 
Superior, This mission had been established | 


some twenty-five years previously by the 
New England Company, an English society, 


formed for the purpose of civilising and | 


Christianizing the Indians. 


Shortly before Mr. Wilson’s arrival the | 


chaplain had been removed to another 
station and the mission abandoned by the 
company, owing to want of funds. Con- 
siderable progress had, however, been made, 
and when Mr. Wilson came to carry on the 
work he found a church, parsonage, and 
schools already built, and most of the popu- 
lation professing Christianity. 

From the very first Mr. Wilson began his 
labours among these Indians with a clearly 
defined plan of operations before his mind. 
Experience has proved the dangers atten- 
dant upon a too sudden transition from 
savage to civilised life, even where the utmost 
precautions have been taken. It has shown 
how apt the sudden and complete change of 
habits is to induce in those who are subjected 
to it various forms of disease—such as con- 
sumption in particular—and in general to 


Now not a single representative of | 


that we desire to | 


| weaken the whole constitution. Mr. Wilson 
| proposed to himself to found an industrial 
home, where the children of the surrounding 
Ojebway, or Chippeway, Indians should be 
| collected together, and accustomed from 
| childhood to a life of civilisation. His 
scheme was warmly supported by the Chris- 
tian chiefs; even those who were but half 
civilised themselves recognising that in some 
such plan as this lay the best hope for their 
children’s future welfare. 

Readers of the Sunpay Macazine will 
remember the interesting account of the 
beginnings of Mr. Wilson’s work that ap- 
peared in this magazine some years ago.* 
They will remember, also, how two brothers 
| belonging to the great family of Shingwauk, 
| chief “Little Pine” and chief “ Buhkwuijje- 
nene,” accompanied Mr. Wilson—the first 
on his journey to Toronto, the second on 
that to England—for the purpose of col- 
lecting funds for the proposed institution. 
The quaint language, the earnest pleadings 
of the brothers were not without effect. 
Sufficient money was raised for the erection 
of a good-sized wooden building; some of the 
village children and a few from a distance 
were received into it, and, amid great rejoic- 
ings, the Home was opened on September 
22nd, 1873. Not a week later, fire broke 
out in the middle of the night, and the 
house, with all that it contained, was burnt 
to the ground. Mr. Wilson’s account of that 
dreadful night—of the hurried flight from the 
burning house out into the pitiless rain, the 
anxiety when for a few moments it seemed 
that three of the Indian children were miss- 
ing—has been already published.t Every- 
thing had been destroyed, and it was clear 
| that for a while, at least, the Wilsons must 
| seek a home elsewhere; so, carrying with 
| them the coffin of the baby daughter who 
|had died from the effects of that night’s 
| exposure, they embarked upon the steamer, 
| and sadly bade farewell to their friends at 
| 





Garden River. 

The story of their loss called forth much 
sympathy, both in Canada and England, 
and the sum of £2,000 was quickly raised 
in aid of the mission. Nor did Mr. Wilson 
shrink from beginning the work afresh. He 
was soon at his post again, and in less than 
| a year’s time the foundations of the new 
| building were duly laid by the then Governor- 
| General, Lord Dufferin. Various reasons 
caused a new site to be chosen for the Home, 





* See “Work among the Chippeway Indians.’”-—SuNnDA¥ 
MaGazine for 1875, Feb.—May. | 
t See Sunpay MaGazinz, April, 1875. 
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about nine miles distant from the former 
one. 

The present Shingwauk Home—so named 
from the Indian family who have had so 
large a share in all the work of the mission— 
was formally opened by the Bishops of 
Huron and Algoma on August 2nd, 1875. 
It is a substantial, three-storied stone build- 
ing, large enough to accommodate about 
sixty boys. It stands upon the Ste. Marie 
River, which unites the lakes of Huron and 
Superior, and is not far distant from the 
little town of Sault Ste. Marie. In winter- 
time, when the lake traffic is at a stand-still, 
the Home is indeed secluded, being a 
hundred and thirty miles away from any 
American railway, and more than double the 
distance from any Canadian one. It is, 
however, conveniently situated for water 
communication, and the carriage of goods 
from the river to the Home has been still 
further facilitated by the making ofa tram-way. 

The possession of more than ninety acres 
of land is of the greatest possible advantage 
to the Home, both as tending more and more 
to make it self-supportingand as providing the 
boys with an abundance of work of the most 
healthful kind. The care of both farm and 
garden is undertaken by the lads, under the 
direction of a trained gardener and farm-man. 

In order to give the system a fair chance, 
Mr. Wilson insists that all Indian parents 
bringing their children to the Home shall 
sign an agreement, in presence of the 
Indian agent, binding themselves not to 
withdraw them until the expiration of the 
time fixed. Long holidays are, however, 
given each summer; and in the case of those 
boys whose parents wish them to come 
home, the return journey is paid. 

The usual term of training at the Shing- 
wauk Home is five years; for those who 
intend to become teachers or doctors or to 
enter the ministry it is, of course, longer, 
and boys of special promise will ultimately be 
sent elsewhere to complete their education. 

An ordinary boy of ten years old spends 
the first two years of his training at Shing- 
wauk entirely in the school. During the 
third year he is a “ half-timer,” dividing the 
day between his trade and his lessons ; and 
the last two years he devotes wholly to his 
trade, The various trades are taught in the 
Home by resident workmen, and so soon as 
the boys are fairly proficient they are appren- 
ticed to workmen in the town. Whatever 
money they may earn during this period is 
divided into three unequal parts, of which 
the smallest is paid over weekly to the boys 





as pocket-money, the second is invested for 
them in the savings-bank, and the remainder 
goes to the general account of the Home 
The money in the savings-bank thus goes to 
form a reserve fund, from which, on leaving 
the Home, the boy is supplied with books, 
tools, or whatever he may stand most in 
need of on starting for himself. 

The apprentice-system is a characteristic 
feature of the Shingwauk training, and 
hitherto it has been found to work well. It 
leads the Canadian workmen to take a 
kindly interest in their dark-skinned appren- 
tices, and thus establishes a friendly relation 
between them, to the mutual advantage of 
each. It has been no part of Mr. Wilson’s 
plan to gather his Indian boys into a village 
apart ; such a separation may work well for 
a time, but in a country like Canada it would 
be impossible to maintain it for long ;—rather, 
he has sought to fit them to mix with their 
white fellow-subjects, and so to fit them that 
they may~be benefited and not injured by 
the contact. The letters received from the 
various master workmen—the carpenter, the 
printer, the tailor, &c.—speak in terms of 
high praise, not only of the general character 
and steady industry of the boys, but also of 
the good progress made in their work, 

At first Mr. Wilson was in some doubt 
lest ingrained habits of indolence should 
hinder the lads from becoming efficient work- 
men, but on this point his fears have been 
completely set at rest. Last summer it was 
suggested to the elder boys that they should 
try, during some part of the long vacation, 
to get work among the white people ; three 
prizes being offered, one for the most work 
done, another for the highest wages gained, 
and a third for the best certificate of con- 
duct brought from the employer. All three 
prizes were fairly earned, and in each case 
the master’s report was highly satisfactory. 

With the exception of the help given by 
the matron and one woman-servant, all the 
work of the house—the cooking, baking, 
cleaning, &c.—is done by the boys them- 
selves, each one being on duty for a week at 
a time. The workers are superintended by 
the captain of the school and an elaborately 
graduated band of monitors. Plenty of time 
is given for play ; but the boys on duty are 
decorated with a shoulder-badge, and it is a 
rule that while this is on, the wearer is not 
allowed to play. 

As regards school-work, the average In- 
dian boy would compare favourably with 
an English national scholar of the same 
age; only it must be taken into account 
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— 
that in the case of 
the Indian boy Eng- 
lish has first to be 
masteredas a foreign 
language. It is of 
primary importance 
to the success of 
Mr. Wilson’s plan 
that the boys should 
pe able to speak and 
understand English 
with ease, and no 
pains are spared to 
perfect them in the 
language. Besides 
the regular instruc- 
tion in school, the 
new-comers are 
drawn up in line 
and made to go 
through such exer- 
cises as “shutting 
the door,” “ pulling 
down the blind,” 
and so on, in order 
to accustom them 
to understand direc- 
tions given in Eng- 
lish. An ingenious 


method has also 
been devised for 
discouraging _ the 


talking of Indian. 
Each week a num- 
ber of buttons are 
distributed among 
the boys, and when- 
ever one lad hears 
another talking In- 
dian he claims from 
him a button. At 
the end of the 
week the holders 
give back their but- 
tons to the authorities and receive in ex- 
change an equal number of nuts. 

But while all these efforts are made on 
behalf of the boys, the girls are not neglected. 
From the first Mr. Wilson has recognised the 
great importance of raising up Indian women 
to be fit companions to their civilised hus- 
bands and brothers. Into the first Home 
children of both sexes were received, but 
after the fire it was thought desirable to open 
a separate building for the girls. Owing to 
the want of funds this was only accomplished 
three years ago ; the “ Wawanosh Home for 
Girls” (so named after an Indian chief, 
whose grand-daughter was one of the earliest 








WF 


Christian Red Indian Mother and Child. 


scholars) being duly opened in October, 
1877. The building is of stone, something 
like a smaller edition of the Shingwauk 
Home. It is intended to hold thirty chil- 
dren, but at present it has not more than half 
that number. As in the Boys’ Home, all the 
housework is done by the scholars under a 
working matron ; and the girls are further 
trained to undertake the mending and making 
for both institutions. The laundry and 


dairy also afford useful training for the girls ; 
and it is intended that they shall do their 
part in the cultivation of the large kitchen- 
garden ;—such outdoor occupation being well 
suited to the health and habits of Indian girls. 
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It is, perhaps, early days to speak of the | 
progress made by the girls, but it may at | 
least be said that they are thriving and happy; | 
that they have been very quick in accus- | 
toming themselves to unwonted habits of | 
cleanliness and order; and that with regard 
to book-learning they show as much aptitude | 
as the boys. 

The half-yearly examination is always fol- 
lowed by the distribution of prizes—a very 
grand ceremony, and one which takes place 
in the presence of a large number, both of 
Indian and English guests. After the boys 
and girls have received their prizes, the most 
advanced among the apprentices each ex- 
hibits some specimen of his handicraft; the 
smith bringing a hammer, the shoemaker a 
pair of boots, and so on. This little exhi- 
bition is not without its use ; no part of the 
preceedings more delights the Indians, and 
it presents them with a tangible proof of the 
utility of the Institution more convincing to 
their minds than any number of examination 
papers, however well answered. 

Nor is the school-work neglected. The 
answers of the twelve-year-old Menesenoons, 
or “ Little Warrior,” who has now exchanged 
his somewhat uncouth name for the more 
familiar-sounding “ Benjamin,” to questions 
in English and Bible history, are highly 
creditable. So too are his Scripture proofs | 
of passages from the Prayer-book, showing 
as they do an intelligent knowledge of the 
Bible. Having been in the Home since he 
was eight years old, he has had special ad- 
vantages. He is now learning the rudi- 
ments of medicine, and is able to make up a 
dloctor’s prescription. He is one of those 
to whom it is intended eventually to give a 
higher education than is possible at Shing- 
wauk. Joseph Esquimau, formerly named | 
Puhgoonageezhig, or “Hole in the Sky,” 
who entered the Home knowing hardly any 
English, was reported at the end of two 
years to be using the Fourth Standard read- 
ing book, and to be learning geography, 
grammar, and Latin; while in addition to 
his other accomplishments he was a capital 
baker, and could play a little on the organ. 
This boy has since risen to be captain of the 
school,. but equally good accounts might be 
given of several of the others. 

Nor is it the least hopeful feature in the 
character of these Indian boys that they are 
habitually honest and truthful. “They may 
sometimes,” writes Mr. Wilson, “ be dogged 
and refuse to say anything, but if kindly 
treated they will open their hearts and seem 





to find relief in unburdening their minds, 





often almost unnecessarily inculpating them. 
selves by their detailed confessions.” 

Amusing accounts reach us of the at- 
tempts made from time to time to enlarge 
the boys’ minds and make them intelligent 
citizens, by instructing them a little in “the 
news of the world!” Under this somewhat 
comprehensive heading a good deal of mis- 
cellaneous information is imparted as to the 
uses of telephones, torpedoes, Customs 
Offices, &c. ; and the boys are questioned as 
to who is the Canadian Premier, the Presj- 
dent of the United States, the Canadian 
Home Secretary—this last being an official 
in whom the Home has a strong personal 
interest. Such teaching is, of course, little 
more than play, but it all tends to make the 
boys understand something of the govern- 
ment under which they live, and thus they 
will gradually grow up to take an intelligent 
part in those political questions which in- 
terest their fellow-subjects, and many of 
which so nearly concern themselves. 

But the Shingwauk Home is before all 
else a missionary institution. Several of 
the boys, and of the girls as well, are being 
trained to be teachers. One young man is 
already working as a catechist among the 
Indians at Garden River, and in time it 
is hoped that others may be sent out to 
labour among the unsettled tribes of the 
Far West. There are none yet ready to go 
forth by themselves, but whenever Mr, Wil- 
son goes on his missionary voyages in the 
little boat, so appropriately named Zhe 
Missionary, he is always accompanied by a 
band of the elder scholars, who act the part 
of crew. The excitement of these voyages, 
the camping out at nights, is exactly con- 
genial to the Indian habits and disposition, 
and gives the boys just what they most 
delight in, while at the same time it affords 
them some insight into missionary work. 

Mr. Wilson describes one such journey to 
a spot where four different bands of Indians 
were gathered together to receive their annual 
pay from the Queen. Four hundred miles 
by water and nimety by land bring them to 
the camping-ground where the Indians, de- 
corated in fur and feathers and elaborately 
painted, are found squatting upon the ground, 
smoking and watching the wild dances of the 
excited medicine men. ‘The musicians beat 
loudly upon their rude drums, and the whole 
scene is noisy and excited. In the evening 
Mr. Wilson goes to a piece of high ground 
in order to address the people; but Black- 
stone, the terrible chief Blackstone, whose 
name has been a terror, who has taken part 
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in horrible massacres of the white population, 
now comes forward, bayonet in hand, and 
forbids the preaching. ‘‘ You must not speak 
to-night; to-morrow I will let you speak.” 
Pointing to the sky, the missionary answers, 
“The Great Spirit has told us to speak to- 
night, and we must obey the Great Spirit— 
we cannot obey man about this.” Then, as 
the chief still strives angrily to hold him back, 
he moves on to the rock which he has chosen 
for his pulpit. The boys stand round him, 
and now the words ring out through the 
evening air— 
“Ho! my comrades, see the signal 

Waving in the sky.” 
1 There is something very stirring in the well- 
known words of the chorus— 


“ Hold the fort, for I am coming,” 


sung as they are now by the little handful 
of Christians in the midst of this heathen 
country. The Indian words fall upon the 
ears of the crowd and arouse their attention, 
and then Mr. Wilson goes on to tell them of 
the Saviour of the world. One of the lads, 
too, speaks to them, and tells them how slow 
his people were to accept Christianity, and 
yet how now nothing would persuade them 
to give it up. “ And then,” says Mr. Wilson, 
“we kneel on the bare rock, and amid the 
jeers and opposition of the heathen crowd, 
offer our prayer to God that He will be 
pleased to change the hearts of these people 
and afford an entrance for the light of the 
Gospel.” 

Such an unfriendly reception as this is not 
the rule, however, among the Indians. . Here 
is another and a brighter picture, of a visit 
paid some weeks later toa tribe on the shores 
of Lake Neepigon, a large lake to the north 
of Lake Superior. At once the chief steps 


teacher for whom he and his people have so 
, long been looking. He tells how thirty years | 
ago the head of their tribe went to attend a 
gathering of Indians at Sault Ste. Marie, and 
how deeply he had been then impressed by 
the words of the Commissioner, Sir John 
Robinson, who had urged upon him 
change his roving lite for a more settled one, 
and to wait for the “ Black-coat,” whom he 
promised to send. On his return the old 
man called together his people, and repeated 
to them the advice of the “ white chief,” which 
they at once obeyed as far as in them lay. 
Years passed on, and the old man died, 
charging his people with his dying breath to 
wait for the coming of the English teacher ; 
to receive him well, and to ask him to open 
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We cannot do much more thatPepy 

have some one to teach us.” And the chief 
ends his speech with the words, “Thus to 
this present day have we kept to the precepts 
| of our father, and we now welcome you as 
| the English teacher that our father told us to 
look for.” One is irresistibly reminded of 
the faithful Rechabites of old—‘* Thus have 
we obeyed the voice of Jonadab, our father, 
and have done according to all that Jonadab, 
our father, commanded us.” 

To this waiting people the story of the 
Cross is now told, while they sit round listen- 
ing with deep attention and lively sympathy. 
The next morning, when the missionary is 
obliged to take his leave, one of the men leads 
forward a bright-looking boy of thirteen or 
fourteen, a grandson of the old chief, and, after 
a mournful farewell, intrusts him to Mr. Wil- 
son to be educated at the Shingwauk Home. 
The touching after-history of little Frederick, 
as he was called, after his godfather, the Bishop 
of Algoma, has been already told by Mr. 
Wilson.* He was a lovable, gentle boy, apt 
to learn and full of promise ; but before the 

| year closed in he had begun to show signs of 
consumption, the illness of which his mother 
had died. In the spring he rallied somewhat, 
but the improvement was not lasting, and 
towards the middle of May he passed gently 
|away. He was happy and content in the 
| Home; saying, even during his last illness, as 
his father had done, that it had been his grand- 
| father’s wish that he should do what the 
English teacher told him. During the last 
| suffering ood he was often wandering, but 
|in the intervals of consciousness he ‘would 
give connected answers to the questions that 
were put to him, and frequently attempted 
to repeat verses, or parts of verses, such as, 
| “ Suffer the little children,” and ‘God so 
loved the world.” The effort to repeat the 
| Lord’s Prayer proved too much for the failing 
| memory, and at the words “as it is in heaven” 
| he stopped, and said, “ Can’ t say ‘my Fat'er,’ 
too much run away me.” A little later Mr. 
Wilson asked him, “ Who was it that died on 
the Cross for us, Frederick?” It was a few 
moments before the question seemed to reach 
* See ‘‘ Mission Life,”” March, 1880. 
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his mind, and then he made answer in clear 
tones, “‘ Jesus Christ.” 

The mournful task of writing to break the 
news to the poor father fell to Mr. Wilson. 
Tlie letter he dictated in reply is touching in 
its forbearance, no less than in its deep dis- 
tress. ‘“‘ My heart is sore,” he writes. “I 
feel very sorry for what has happened. I do 
not, blame anybody about the death of my 
boy, but I am happy for the care you have 
taken of him. I am very sick at heart.” Not 
unnaturally, he adds, “ After what has hap- 
pened I do not think any of the Neepigon In- 
dians will let their children go to the Home.” 
But he entreats that Mr. Wilson will still do 
as he said, and build a “ teaching wigwam” 
among them; pledging himself and _ his 
brother to provide the land. He signs 
himself “ Your friend who loves you.” Such 
an appeal was not to be withstood, and Mr. 
Wilson has opened a separate fund with 
the object of establishing a branch mission 
at Neepigon. 

It will easily be understood that, even 
under the most strictly economical manage- 
ment, the expenses of an institution like the 
Shingwauk Home must necessarily be very 
great. It receives some support from the 
Indian department of the Canadian Govern- 
ment, and a grant from the Colonial and 
Continental Church Society ; for the rest it 
depends wholly upon voluntary contributions, 
which are unfortunately very fluctuating. 

Mr. Wilson calculates the cost of each boy 
at #15 per annum; 10 for board and 
45 for clothing. Of the fifty-two boys at 
present on the books of the Home twenty-one 
are supported wholly or in part by Canadian 
Sunday-schools ; eleven more by individuals 
in England or Canada, and the remaining 
twenty by Government. In several cases, 
however, the sum subscribed is only a part 
of the requisite amount, and the schools are 
very apt to be irregular in making their pay- 
ments. 

The girls’ maintenance is calculated at 
48, exclusive of clothing. This last is a 
very heavy expense, and no more useful 
help can be afforded to the institution than 
by sending supplies of good, warm clothing— 
specially for boys. 

In addition to the cost of the individual 
children, there is the very serious expense of 
keeping up the two Homes. The salaries of 
the schoolmaster and matron, the wages of 
the farm-man and gardener, and of the various 
workmen connected with the Home—these 
must all be taken into account. The average 
expense of the two Homes is estimated at 





41,800 a year (£1,200 for the Boys’ Home 
and £600 for the Girls’), while funds are stil] 
required for further building operations, Al. 
ready the Home needs to be enlarged to meet 
the many applications for admission, and 
Mr. Wilson is very anxious to build a school 
chapel. At present the boys march down to 
church at the Sault, but the distance is too 
great to allow of their going twice a day. 

Since its first establishment up to the pre- 
sent time the Shingwauk Home has been 
wholly free from debt, but the report, printed 
at the Home, shows that the finances are now 
in a very critical state. Many English friends, 
whose support was promised for five years 
only, have now withdrawn their subscrip- 
tions, and any loss of help just at this time 
is specially serious, and, indeed, causes a 
present difficulty in making the quarterly pay- 
ments. 

Those who have been interested in the 
good work done by the mission will learn 
with deep regret that the anxieties about 
funds, added to the already heavy responsi- 
bilities of the work, have proved too much 
for Mr. Wilson’s health, and have resulted in 
an illness which it was feared at one time 
might prove fatal. Happily he is now re- 
covering, but the doctors have entirely for- 
bidden all work during the present winter, 
and thus the boys have had to be dispersed 
for a long holiday. The Girls’ Home for- 
tunately continues its good work under the 
care of its superintendent, Miss Carry; and 
it is hoped that by the spring of 1881 the 
boys may be reassembled. 

It may be that this enforced cessation of 
the work, trying though it is, will prove a 
useful test of the practical worth of the train- 
ing given in the Home, and the boys thus 
scattered abroad may be the instruments of 
good to many whom the white missionaries 
have never reached. 

In conclusion it may be said that Canadian 
ministers of the first rank, and of both poli- 
tical parties, have concurred in bestowing 
warm praise upon the Home. To them it 
has seemed that Mr. Wilson’s scheme is a 
thoroughly sensible one, well carried out, and 
likely to succeed. They have confidence in 
his judgment, and they consider that ail help 
given to the Shingwauk Home is help given 
to a worthy and hopeful endeavour to raise 
the condition of the natives of North America. 

Any donations in aid of Mr. Wilson’s work 
will be gladly received, either by his sister, 
Mrs. Martin, 6, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 
London; or by Miss F. E. Arnold-Forster, 
80, Eccleston Square, S.W. 
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THE COMPLETION OF COLOGNE CATHEDRAL, 





OLOGNE CATHEDRAL is universally 
acknowledged to be the most magni- 
ficent Gothic edifice in the world. It is a 
majestic poem, carved and built in stone. 
Few even of the most thoughtless of the 
thousands of travellers who every year pause 
for a few hours in their journey to the Rhine 
country to look upon that wonderful struc- 
ture, can altogether fail to be impressed by 
thé sublime beauty of its proportions, or to 
be interested in the manifold associations 
and suggestions of its eventful history. How 
well we ourselves remember our first sight of 
this cathedral. It was one of the first of the 
great cathedrals of the Continent which we 
had seen, and this, perhaps, helped to give 
vividness and permanence to impressions 
which will certainly never wholly pass from 
the mind. We had our first view of the 
exterior, as so many tourists have had, by 
moonlight, when we walked out within an 
hour of our arrival in the ancient city. And 
as we looked upon that mountain of ma- 
sonry, with its, to us, innumerable pinnacles 
and spires and its noble towers, our thoughts 
were carried irresistibly and at once to those 
grand and solemn forest scenes with which 
Gothic architecture, when carried out upon a 
fitting scale, must always be associated in 
the mind of the spectator. Charles Kings- 
ley well said, writing some years ago, that 
the exterior of “the glorious Minster of 
Cologne,” if ever it were completed, would 
be “ the likeness of one forest-clothed group 
of cliffs surmounted by three enormous 
pines.” That comparison most aptly indi- 
cates the appearance of the cathedral now; 
and some such comparison was in our own 
mind as we passed those silent, moonlit 
streets on that memorable night, the resem- 
blance being the more readily suggested be- 
cause of the pale, ghostly light, the deep 
shadows, and the solitude and silence of the 
hour. The interior, which we saw next 
morning at about half-past five o’clock, im- 
pressed us not less profoundly. The rich 
early sunlight of a perfect August day, looking 
richer still as it poured through the superbly 
painted windows of the lofty chancel, dif- 
fused itself over the vast spaces of the build- 
ing, and showed its magnificent proportions, 
its pillared arches, its vista of ‘“ long-drawn 
aisle and fretted vault,” to the greatest ad- 
vantage. The service was going on, and the 
voices of officiating priests and choir, now 
dying away almost to a murmur and again 
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swelling into a sound which rolled along the 
vaulted roof, awakening distant echoes and 
making the building mysteriously vocal, 
seemed not out of harmony with those sen- 
timents of awe and worship which they at 
once suggested, and did something at any 
rate to move to expression. 

As an architectural achievement Cologne 
Cathedral doubtless is the expression of a 
sublime idea—it is a creation of genius, and 
of a genius which may not unfitly be com- 
pared, for splendour of imagination and for 
a kind of reverent audacity of conception 
and aspiration, with that from which “ Para- 
dise Lost” came forth. The history of its 
erection also is singular and significant, and 
helps to render the formal completion of the 
building, in October, 1880, one of the note- 
worthy and memorable events even of that 
eventful year. The first stone was laid in 
1248, more than six hundred years ago; and 
the unique fact in the history of the cathe- 
dral is that, notwithstanding the lapse of all 
these centuries, including long periods of 
forgetfulness, neglect, and intentional delay, 
and what few would hesitate to call desecra- 
tion, the building has at length been finished 
according to the original plan, In the case of 
other ecclesiastical buildings, the erection of 
which has been the work of centuries, it has, 
we believe, always happened that each suc- 
cessive age has left upon them the stamp of 
its dominant architectural ideas; certainly 
this is a noticeable feature in some of our 
most celebrated English cathedrals. But in 
the case of Cologne Cathedral, the thought 
of that one man, Gerhard von Riehl, who 
was laid to rest more than half a millennium 
ago, has been carried out from the ground 
plan to the loftiest arch and the last pinnacle. 
And so, besides all other suggestive associa- 
tions, this cathedral will always stand to the 
thoughtful observer as an impressive illustra- 
tion of the persistent vitality of a true, har- 
monious, and beautiful idea. For genera- 
tions, and indeed for centuries, the work of 
building was suspended. In the course of 
two hundred years from the laying of the 
foundation, only a fragment of the proposed 
structure had been erected, and then was 
suffered to fall into decay, so that the very 
purpose of the building, as well as the plan 
of it, seemed to have passed out of sight. 
It is not yet quite forty years since the task 
of completion was seriously taken up under 
the auspices of Frederick William IV., of 
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Prussia. Through the storms, changes, and | building complete, and then the Ze Deum 
revolutions—political, social, and religious— | was chanted by a “lay choir.” The Arch. 
through which Germany has been called to | bishop of Cologne, however, was absent, 
pass since then, this task has been steadily | being in banishment, or, at least, in an exile 
pursued to its accomplishment. The idea | necessitated, it is presumed, by his own con- 
was too great to be permanently lost ; it was | science, on account of his resistance of those 
too much filled with vitality to die. It lived laws by which Prince Bismarck has sought 
to uphold the claims of the State against the 
claims and pretensions of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The priests connected with the 
cathedral held a service of their own at 
another hour of the day, but in the actual 
inaugural ceremony they took no part; and 
as the official presence of Protestant clergy 
would doubtless have been an intrusion, the 
inauguration of the cathedral was the act of 
the civil power only. In the absence of a 
Roman Catholic ceremonial, many probably 
felt that there was little or nothing to regret; 
for, besides the fact that the Emperor is 
Protestant, we cannot forget that the public 
ceremonies of the Papal Church are marred 
by an element of superstition, idolatry, and 
priestcraft which must always produce a 
painful impression on a Protestant mind, 
But the reflection is a sad one that Germany 
is so torn by ecclesiastical and religious dif- 
ferences that, even upon an occasion of so 
much national interest, the attitude of anta- 
gonism between the State and the Church 
cannot be for a moment abandoned. It is 
not needful for us here to enter upon the 
discussion of the principles involved in the 
conflict which has now been waged for many 
years by Prince Bismarck, with his iron will 
and iron hand, against the Ultramontane 
German priesthood; but we may remark 
that the result of the conflict appears thus 
, , far to have been, as might have been ex- 
‘Cologne Cathedral—Front. Beginning‘the Spires. pected by students of ecclesiastical history, 
to have given an impetus to the ardour and 





until it compelled Emperor and princes to 
render it service, and until it may be said not 
only to have gathered around itself the 


interest, but also to have exacted tribute | 


devotion of those Germans who are attached 
to the Roman Catholic Church, while it has 


| certainly not tended to the advancement of 


a purer faith. Well-informed observers have 





from the wealth and energy, of a great | expressed the conviction that this policy of 
nation. severity has also tended to weaken, rather 
_ The day of completion came at last, and | than to strengthen, the authority and influence 
in connection with a simple but impressive | of the civil power. However this nsay be, 
ceremony, the Imperial declaration was made | there is a more lamentable fact in Germany 
that the building was finished. But this | than the existence of religious discord and of 
occasion could not pass without bringing into | clerical insubordination, and thatis, the general 
prominence the religious and ecclesiastical | prevalence of such utter apathy and unbelief 
difficulties which still rage in Germany. The | with respect to Christianity, that by large 
aged German Emperor, who was attended | masses of the population any form of public 
by a brilliant company of princes and great | worship whatever is regarded as an obsolete 
personages, was the principal figure in the | superstition. A recent writer has not hesi- 
ceremony of inauguration. He made a brief | tated to say, and we fear that the remark 
speech, signed a document declaring the ; scarcely requires qualification, that “ the land 
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which was the cradle of the Reformation has 
become the grave of the Reformed Faith.” 
We can only express the hope that if there 
has been death, there may speedily be resur- 
rection from the dead. 

Such reflections and facts as these naturally 
suggest the remark, How little can we regard 
the erection or completion of the most 
splendid and stately ecclesiastical building 
as being in any sense necessarily a sign of 
religious life, or a means of promoting it. 


We are not, indeed, disposed to disparage | 


Art as a handmaid of Religion. We know 
that there may be a keen appreciation of the 
impressiveness and beauty of architecture, 
music, painting, and sculpture as applied to 
religious subjects, without any adequate 
sense of the importance and significance of 
religious truth and religious life. But while 
we distinguish between the esthetic and the 
religious faculties, and acknowledge that 
they do not necessarily co-operate, and that, 
in either case, the one may be cultivated 
while the other is neglected, we decline to 
fall into the fallacy that in religious exercises 
we can, at all times, without loss, disdain to 
seek aid from those appeals 
which Art makes to the senses. 
It is true that a man may unite, 
in the form of worship in the 
most magnificent building, and 
may be thrilled by the suggestive 
and impressive beauty of the 
surroundings, and stirred by the 
exquisite strains of fine music, 
and yet his spirit may be buried 
in insensibility, and refuse to rise 
to communion with God; but 
it would be false to argue that, 
therefore, music and architecture 
could afford no aid to the soul. 
Such a man might ascend the 
most lofty mountain, or enter the 
mysterious depths of a primeval 
forest, or wander by the ever- 
sounding sea, or look upon the 
loveliest landscape, or listen to 
all nature’s sweetest melodies— 
and yet find no religious help in 
any of these; while, on the 
other hand, a devout soul, like 
that of the Hebrew | Psalmist, 
would be touched with gratitude, 
adoration, and love, and would cry out to 
mountains, and forests, and all created 
things to join in his hymn of praise. And 
so also a devout spirit wil! find fresh im- 











petus given to his thoughts and aspirations 
towards God, by the impressions of sub- 
limity and beauty which he receives through 
the God-given skill of architect, musician, or 
the master of any other art. 

It cannot, however, but cast a shadow 
upon our hearts when we reflect that the 
ceremonial and teaching to which that superb 
building at Cologne is set apart, are fraught, 
as we believe, with mischievous influences, 
calculated to degrade the real dignity of 
man, and to derogate from the true majesty 
of God. It would be uncharitable, indeed, 
not to recognise that rays of light from 
heaven may yet reach, and often have reached, 
sincere and humble souls through all the 
mists and darkness of Popery ; but the fact 
as to the prevailing character and tendencies 
of Popery as a religious system cannot on 
that account be forgotten or ignored. 

When we look upon Cologne Cathedral, 
which has been the silent witness of so 
many changes, we cannot repress the hope 
that the day may even yet come when, 
through the prevailing influence of truth 





over error, it will be the scene of a purer 


SS 





faith and worship, and when its stately walls 
will be hallowed by the presence of a great 
multitude who shall worship God in spirit 
and in truth. 


EL. W. 
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MARTYRS’ WEIGHTS. 


By THE Rev. HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 


T the south-eastern angle of the Roman 
Forum is the remarkable old church 

of SS. Cosmo e Damiano. It is composed 
of portions of three pagan temples, and was 
the first example in Rome of the conversion 
of a shrine of the ancient superstition into a 
building for Christian worship. Besides its 
well-known mosaics on the arch of the tri- 
bune, which go as far back as the sixth 
century, it has numerous interesting relics 
of antiquity. Two of these may be seen 
inserted in the plain whitewashed wall on 
both sides of the circular arch through which 
you pass from the round vestibule into the 
interior of the church. They are smooth 
dark-coloured stones, about twice the size of 
a man’s head, and in shape not unlike 
curling stones, or an orange from which a 
portion has been sliced off horizontally at 
the top and bottom, with a ring inserted in 
the upper surface. Such stones are not un- 
common in the older churches of Rome, 
although they are very seldom noticed, as 
their significance is only known to a few 
experts. One is placed in the centre of the 
middle nave of Santa Sabina, on the Aven- 
tine, on the top of a short spirally fluted 
column of white marble, which marks the 
spot where St. Dominic, the founder of the 
order of the Dominicans, used to kneel down 
and pray. It has received the name of 
Pietra di Paragone, or the Touchstone. 
Another may be seen at the entrance of the 
church of Santa Pudenziana, on the Esquiline, 
supposed to have been built on the site of 
the house of the Roman senator Pudens, to 
whom St. Paul refers in the second Epistle 
to Timothy, and whose daughter, Pudentiana, 
St. Peter is said to have converted to Chris- 
tianity. A third exists among the extensive 
and extraordinary collection of relics belong- 
ing to the ten thousand three hundred mar- 
tyrs whose remains, according to tradition, 
were deposited in the church of S. Prassede, 
at the beginning of the ninth century, by 
Paschal 1. ‘Two stones may be observed 
upon the gable wall immediately above the 


basins of holy water in the interior of the | 


church of S. Nicolo in Carcere, near the 


Ghetto. Two others are inserted in the wall | } 
| who were condemned to be drowned in the 


of the Baptistery of St. John Lateran, be- 
tween the vestibule and the octagonal area 
containing the so-called gigantic font in 
which Constantine was baptized. A very 


interesting stone hangs suspended from the | 


™~ 





gilded iron grating which protects the crypt 
or confessional of St. Lawrence, immediately 
underneath the high altar of the great 
Basilica of San Lorenzo beyond the Gate. 
A stone still more remarkable, guarded bya 
strong iron grating, projects half its bulk 
from the wall on the right-hand side of the 
arch which divides the transept from the 
middle nave in the venerable church of 
Santa Maria in Trastevere. In the church 
of Santa Maria in Cosmedin, better known 
as the Bocca della Verita, there is a curious 
crypt called the chapel of St. Cyril—who 
undertook a mission about the year 860 to 
convert the Slaves in Bulgaria to Chris- 
tianity, and suffered martyrdom in the 
attempt. This crypt once led, by a door 
which is now blocked up, to the catacombs, 
and looks, with the rows of small sepulchral 
niches in the walls—now empty—either like 
a pagan columbarium or a Christian aro- 
solium. The bones of several martyrs said 
to have been laid here are exhibited to the 
public on certain days of the year. Beside 
an ancient altar of primitive construction on 
one side is preserved a large slab of granite 
on which St. Cyril is said to have knelt when 
he was put to death; and engrafted on the 
wall opposite are two of the stones in 
question, which cannot fail to be seen when 
attention is directed to them. But it is im- 
possible, within the narrow limits of a paper 
like this, to describe all the examples of the 
occurrence of similar stones in the Roman 
churches. I have noticed them myself in no 
less than twenty places besides those I have 
mentioned, in St. Clement’s and St. Paul’s 
without the Gate, and I am assured that they 
may be seen in a great many more churches. 
They are nearly always placed in the same 
circumstances, and surrounded with the same 
associations. 

My curiosity was greatly excited about 
these curious articles, but I found it very 
difficult to obtain any accurate or satisfactory 
information regarding them. They go by 
the name of Lapides Martyrum, or Martyr- 
stones. During the persecutions of the 
early Christians in Rome they are said to 
have been hung round the necks of those 


Tiber. In the reign of the Emperor Dio- 
cletian many martyrs perished in this way, 
and the stones by which they were sunk 
beneath the fatal waters, according to the 
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popular idea, were afterwards found, and 
carefully preserved as holy relics in the 
churches in which they are now to be seen. 
Beyond doubt they are genuine remains of 
antiquity, and some of them at least may 
have been used for the purpose alleged ; 
although we cannot be sure, in any case, that 
the story connected with particular stones is 
authentic. St. Sabine desired that the stone 
which was to be tied to him when thrown 
in the river should be buried with his body, 
and this was done in all likelihood in the 
case of other martyrs. The stones in the 
church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano are sup- 
posed to have been the very ones that were 
fastened to the necks of these devoted 
Christians when they were thrown into the 
Tiber, in the reign of Maximian. But as 
the place and manner of their martyrdom is 
involved in hopeless obscurity, the various 
accounts given of both being contradictory, 
such an ecclesiastical legend may be said to 
have no weight. Cosmo and Damian were 
Arabian doctors who were converted 


took no fee from those whom they cured, 


but only stipulated that they should believe | 


in Christ the Great Physician. They occu- 
pied in the Christian hagiology the same 
place which the ancient myth of Esculapius 
occupied in the pagan mythology. Around 
the stone in the church of Santa Sabina a 
curious legend has gathered. The sacristan, 
a Dominican friar of the neighbouring con- 
vent, is in the habit of telling the visitors 
that the devil one day, while St. Dominic 
was kneeling on the pavement as usual, 


hurled the huge stone in question, with his | 


utmost force, against the head of the saint ; 
but, strange to say, it either missed him 
altogether or failed to do him any injury, the 
saint going cilmly on with his devotions as 
if nothing had happened. On the stone in 
the church of Santa Maria in Trastevere 
there is an inscription in Latin, informing us 
that it was fastened round the neck of 
St. Callixtus, the Bishop of Rome, who, after 
having been scourged during an outbreak of 
pagan hostility, was thrown out of a window 
in his house in the Trastevere, and flung 
into a well. He founded this church about 
the year 222, a year before his death, the 
original building being the first place of 
public worship established in Rome by the 
Christians, and gave his name to the well- 
known catacombs on the Appian Way, the 
first common cemetery given for the use of 


the whole Christian community. The stone 
xX—8 


to | 
Christianity, and belonged to the class called | 
“silverless martyrs,” that is, physicians who | 


in the Basilica of San Lorenzo is connected 
with the sufferings and death either of 
|St. Justinian or of St. Stephen, the proto- 
martyr, who was stoned to death in Pales- 
tine, and whose remains, miraculously re- 
covered, are supposed to rest in the crypt 
| below, along with those of St. Lawrence. 
| All these relics are devoutly worshipped, and 
| they are believed to cure diseases, and to 
| protect against evil those who touch them. 
In this respect they may be classed with the 
| black meteoric stone which fell from the sky 
|at Phrygia, and was brought during the 
second Punic war to Rome, where, as the 
image of Cybele, it was washed every spring 
in the waters of the Almo by the priests of 
the goddess; and with the famous black 
stone, also no doubt a meteorite, called by 
the Mahometans Hajra el Assoued, or 
Heavenly Stone, forming part of the sharp 
angle of the Kaaba, or holy place of the 
Temple of Mecca, whose surface has been 
| worn to a considerable depth by the kisses 
and touches of the faithful. 

Examining the martyr-stones more closely, 
we find abundant evidence to confirm the 
| account which is usually given of their origin, 
viz, that they were first used as Roman 
measures of weight. Several of them have 
inscribed upon their upper surface the names 
of the questors or prefects who issued 
them, as well as the number of pounds and 
ounces which they represented, the pounds 
being distinguished by figures and the 
ounces expressed by dots or small circles. 
Numbers of such ancient Roman weights of 
stone, similarly inscribed, may be seen in 
the Kircherian Museum, in the Collegio 
Romano. One specimen bears an inscrip- 
| tion which signifies that, by the authority of 
Augustus, the weight was preserved in the 
temple of the goddess Ops, the wife of 
Saturn, and one of the most ancient deities 
of Italy, where the public money was de- 
posited. Montfaucon, in the third volume 
of his learned and elaborate work on Anti- 
quity, has a plate illustrating a number of 
characteristic specimens of these weights 
from the cabinet of St. Germain’s. ‘This 
previous use would lead us to suspect that 
all the stones in the Roman churches did 
not figure in scenes of martyrdom. Some of 
them, indeed, were found in the docudi or 
graves of the catacombs; but this circum- 
stance of itself does not prove that the body 
interred therein had been that of a martyr, 
and that the stone had been employed in his 
execution. For, although in some instances 
it has been ascertained beyond dispute that 
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the instruments of suffering were buried with 
martyrs, yet we know, on the other hand, 
that the early Christians were in the habit of 
depositing in the graves of their friends the 
articles that were most valued by them 
during life. And hence, in the catacombs, a 
singular variety of objects have been found, 
such as personal ornaments, playthings, 
lamps, dice, mirrors, and stone weights, 
showing how persistent was the old pagan 
belief that the life after death was but a 
continuation of the present life, with all 
its employments and amusements. Stone 
weights, therefore, may have been put into 
the graves of Christians, not as instruments 
of suffering but as objects typical of the 
occupation of the departed in this life, in 
accordance with the habit of their Etruscan 
forefathers, which the Roman Christians had 
adopted. Some, however, of the stones, as 
I have said, may have been used according 
to the popular legend for the drowning of 
martyrs ; and in such cases we are led to ask 
why were they so used? Was it because of 
the scarcity of loose stones in Rome and its 
neighbourhood, whose geological formation 
is entirely volcanic ; or was it because the 
old stone weights had been completely 
superseded by new ones, made of brass or 
iron, and were now consequently of no 
value ; or was it owing to the fact that these 
weights were conveniently at hand in places 
of public resort, and lent themselves readily, 
by the rings inserted in many of them, to the 
persecutor’s wicked purpose ? 

The material of which they are composed 
is in nearly all cases the same. It is a stone 
of extreme hardness and of various shades 
of colour, from a light green to a dark olive, 
with a degree of transparency equal to that 
of wax and susceptible of a fine polish. By 
some writers it is called a black stone; but 
this colour may have been given to it by 
frequent handling when in use, and by the 
grime of age since, just as the original hue 
of the holy stone of Mecca has been changed 
by coming into contact with the impurities 
of the human race. It was called by the 
Romans, from the use made of it in fabri- 
cating measures of weight, /apis eqguipondus, 
and from its supposed efficacy in the cure of 
diseases of the kidneys /apis nephriticus. 
Fabreti says that it got the name of /apis 
Lydius from the locality from which it was 
believed to have come. It is a kind of 
nephrite or jade, a mineral which usually 
occurs in talcose or magnesian rocks. At 
one time it was supposed to exist only on 
the river Kara-Kash, in the Kuen Luen moun- 














tains belonging to the Chinese Empire, ang 
for thousands of years the mines of that 
locality were the only known worked ones of 
pure jade. It has, however, been found in 
New Zealand and in India; while the dis. 
coverers of South America obtained speci- 
mens of it in its natural state from the natives 
of Peru, who used it for making axes and 
arrow-heads, and gave it the name of piedra 
de yjada, from which comes our common 
word jade, on account of its use asa supposed 
cure for the iliac passion. It may be men- 
tioned that there is a mineral closely allied 
to jade called “ Saussurite,” discovered by 
the great geologist whose name it bears near 
Monte Rosa, and since found on the borders 
of the Lake of Geneva, near Genoa, and 
in Corsica. It is possible that the martyr- 
stones may be made of this mineral, for they 
have not been analyzed. But if they are, as 
it is supposed, made of true jade, the fact 
opens up many important questions. No 
stone has a more remarkable history. It is 
an object of interest alike to the geologist 
and the antiquarian; and in spite of the 
most patient inquiry its antecedents are sur- 
rounded with a mystery which cannot be 
satisfactorily solved. Its antiquity is beyond 
doubt. In the most ancient books of China 
it is noticed as one of the articles of tribute 
paid to the emperor. Dr. Schliemann found 
it among the ruins of Troy ; and the ancient 
Romans, as we have seen, were familiar with 
the use of it. But its history stretches into 
the misty past far anterior in time to all 
ordinary records, to Cyclopean constructions, 
or to pictured and sculptured stones. One 
of the most curious things brought to light in 
connection with the pre-historic annals of our 
race is the wide diffusion of this mineral 
over regions as far apart as China and 
Britain, India and Rome. Owing to its ex- 
treme hardness and susceptibility to polish 
it was highly prized by the neolithic races 
for the manufacture of stone axes and ham- 
mers. In nearly every European country 
implements of jade belonging to the primitive 
inhabitants have been discovered. Some of 
the most beautiful belonged to one of the 
latest settlements of the stone age at Gerla- 
fingen, in the Lake of Bienne, and were 
mixed with bronze celts of primitive type, 
indicating that the people of these lake- 
dwellings lived during the transition period 
between stone and bronze. 

The presence of such celts made of jade 
obviously points to a connection at a very 
early period with the East, from whence the 
stone must have been brought, for it has never 
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been found in a natural state west of the | 
Caspian. An interesting controversy upon 

this subject has recently been carried on | 
jn the Zimes newspaper, suggested by the | 
finding in the bed of the Rhone of a jade | 
strigil, an instrument curved and hollowed like | 
a spoon, used to scrape the skin while bathing. | 
Various conjectures were formed as to how | 
this isolated object could have found its way | 
from its distant quarry in the East to this | 
obscure spot among the Alps. Professor | 
Max Miiller, and those who along with him 
advocate the Oriental origin ofthe first settlers 
in Europe, are of opinion that this strigil, and 
the various jade implements found in the 
Swiss lake-dwellings, are relics of this Western 
migration from the primitive cradle of the 
Aryan race on the plateaux of Central Asia. 
The implements could only have come from 
the East, for the other sources of jade supply | 
in New Zealand and America—since dis- | 
covered—were altogether unknown in those | 
primitive times. And this conclusion is sup- | 
ported by an imposing array of concurrent | 
philological evidence, based upon the resem- 

blances between the Aryan languages of | 
Europe, so strangely akin to each other, and 
the ancient dialects of India and Persia. But 
plausible as this argument looks, the more 
probable explanation is that the inhabitants 
of Europe obtained the material which they 
laboriously fashioned into tools from the East 
according to a system of barter similar to 
that which still exists amongst tribes more 
rude and savage than the Swiss lake-dwellers. 
Numerous facts of a like tendency are on 
record, such as the finding in the tumuli of 
the Mississippi valley side by side obsidian 
from Mexico and mica from the Alleghanies, 
and in the mounds around the great northern 
lakes large tropical shells two thousand miles 
from their native habitat. ‘The ancient in- 
habitants of China and India found at a very 
early period that they possessed in their jade 
rocks a very valuable material, in exchange | 
for which they could get what they wanted | 
from the Western races ; while these Western | 
races had at least one article which they could | 
barter for the much-prized jade implements, | 
viz. linen cloth, the weaving of which was 
practised in the oldest settlements, hanks of 
unspun flax and thread, nets and cloth of the 
same material, having been found not un- 
frequently in the lake-dwellings. What an 
interesting glimpse into the far-off past does 
this link of connection between the East and 
the West give us! It indicates a degree of 
civilisation which we are not accustomed to 
associate with those primeval times. Archee- 
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ologists are of opinion that the race who in- 
habited central Europe during the earlier part 
of the stone age, were akin to the modern 
Laplanders. The people of the lake-dwellings 
however, and especially those who used jade 
implements, who replaced them, were a 
superior and more civilised race. ‘The evi- 
dence of the articles which they used, with 
the exception of jade itself, points not to an 
Asiatic origin, but rather to a connection 
with the shores on both sides of the Mediter- 
ranean, When they migrated northwards 
they brought with them the flax and the 
cereals of Egypt, and introduced with them 
the southern weeds which grew among these 
cultivated plants. The seeds of the catch- 
fly of Crete, which does not grow in Switzer- 
land or Germany, have been found among the 
relics of the earliest of the lake-dwellings ; 
while the familiar corn blue-bottle of our 
autumn fields was first brought from its native 
Sicily by this lacustrine people, in whose 
cultivated fields it grew as a weed, and by 
them spread over all western and northern 
Europe. Such are the interesting associa- 
tions and profound problems demanding the 
ingenuity of the greatest intellect to solve, 
which are connected with this material. And 
it is unique in this respect, that it meets us as 
far back as the first traces of neolithic man 
in Central Europe—anay, farther back still, in 
the palolithic flints found in the caves 
near Mentone; and that it is still used in 
the countries where it is found for a great 
variety of useful and ornamental purposes, 
idols being carved out of it, and altars 
adorned with its semi-transparent olive-green 
slabs. The inhabitants of the South-Sea 
Islands until recently used it for their stone 
implements in the same way that the ancient 
lake-dwellers did; and the Mogul emperors 
of Delhi set such a high value upon it on 
account of its superstitious virtues that they 
had it cut, jewelled, and enamelled into the 
most exquisite forms, by the hands of Vene- 
tian and Genoese artists. 

In Rome the martyr-weights, as relics of 
the stone age, afford a curious example of a 
very primitive epoch projecting far into a 
highly civilised one. Descended probably 
from. a remote antiquity, when lacustrine 
dwellings were numerous among the lakes of 
the Campagna, of which the early historic 
lake in the Forum was the last survival, the 
weights of jade continued in use long after 
bronze and iron implements were constructed, 
on account of the sacred associations con- 
nected with them. In proof of this I may 
further mention that in a secret chamber of 
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the Great Pyramid, recently opened up, there 
were found a round ball of granite and a 





— 


that time the Lord said unto Joshua, Make 
thee sharp knives, and circumcise again the 


squared piece of cedar-wood—specimens of | children of Israel the second time’’—should 


the weights and measures of the ancient 
Egyptians. Weights and measures were 
regarded by the Romans as invested with 
a peculiar religious significance; the stone 
of which the weights were composed was 
called from that circumstance, or because of 
the occult qualities attributed to it, dapis 
divinus; and therefore there was a deep- 
seated prejudice, which reached down to the 
days of the highest splendour of the empire, 
against the introduction of a new substance. 
This was the case with all articles used in 
religious ceremonies. As late as the period 
of St. Paul’s residence in Rome, and at the 
time of the first persecution of the Christians, 
ancient pagan rites were celebrated in the 
Forum, in which the use of metal was for- 
bidden ; and only stone hatchets could be 
employed in slaughtering animals, and only 
earthen vessels used in carrying the significant 
parts of the sacrifices into the temples. 
‘Treaties were also ratified by striking the 
victim offered on the occasion with a flint 
hatchet. The ancient Egyptians, although 
using iron and bronze for other objects, in- 
variably used stone knives in preparing bodies 
for the process of embalming ; it is also said 
that the hieroglyphics on their obelisks and 
sacred monuments were carved by means of 
pointed splints of flint or jade. The sacrifices 
which the Mexicans offered to their idols at the 


be translated, as in the marginal reference, 
knives of fiint. To the same ancient wide. 
spread habit may doubtless be referred the 
| prohibition mentioned in Exodus and Deu. 
teronomy against making an altar in any 
special place where God recorded His name, 
of hewn stone, or polluting it by lifting up 
any iron tool upon it. We have here an 
accommodation on the part of God to the 
religious instincts of mankind, putting His 
own institutions into the mould of human 
ones ; besides a much-needed lesson taught, 
that no stress should be laid upon the im. 
posing ceremonials with which men seek to 
please the eye and gratify the imagination in 
religious observances. In idolatrous worship 
the shape and the costly material of the altar 
was the attraction ; but the name of Jehovah 
alone was that which the Israelites had to 
remember. ‘The lowly altar of earth or of 
rough stones gathered on the spot was there- 
fore not only a fitter medium of self-abase- 
ment, and a greater help towards reality in 
drawing nigh to God, but also an affecting 
link connecting the rudest and most refined 
races, the most primitive and the most 
civilised times together in one brotherhood of 
religious aspiration and human sympathy be- 
fore Him with whom there is no respect of 
persons, and who is the same yesterday, to- 
day, and for ever. So strong is the conserva- 


time of the Spanish conquest were cut up by | tive instinct in religion that to this very day 


means of knives of obsidian, which they ob- 
tained from the lavas of their volcanoes. In 
the Bible we have several traces of the same 
universal custom. The Jews seem to have 
performed the rite of circumcision with flint 
implements, for we read in Exodus that 
Zipporah, the wife of Moses, took a sharp 
stone for that purpose, and the phrase trans- 
lated sharp knives in Joshua v. 2—“At 


the enlightened Brahmin of India will not 
use ordinary fire for sacred purposes, will 
not procure a fresh spark even from flint and 
steel, but reverts to or rather continues the 
primitive way of obtaining it by friction with 
a wooden drill. Everywhere innovations in 
religious worship are resisted with more or 
less reason or prejudice ; but the instinct is 
universal, and has its good and its evil side. 
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hills. 
of labour, and there seemed very little oppor- 
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fashioned village among the 


tunity of getting at the people. What can I 
do for them? I asked myself, as I watched 
them trooping by to the “ mill,” and I felt a 
growing desire to get hold of some of those 
who went to no place of worship ; and also 
of a few I heard spoken of as “ the worst 
women in the place.” Having the “ will,” I 
ere long found the “way,” to the proposal 
of a weekly “ Mothers’ Meeting.” This was 


A BIT OF HAPPY WORK. 


OT iong ago my lot was cast in an old- | 


It did not look a very promising field | 


quite a new thing among them, as I found | 


when I began to try and interest some of 
them in it. “We never had nothing like 






very shy of joining in at first-—followed always 
by a Bible lesson. I wanted to show them 
how much the Bible had in it for them, and 
to give them each week one or two simple, 
helpful thoughts, that they might take home 
and remember. After closing with prayer, I 
always stood at the door to shake hands with 
each as she went out. 

When they first came there were some very 
hard and callous faces among them, but it 
was wonderful to see how much softer and 
more earnest they grew ; even tears would fall 
unchecked, and the work lie unheeded in 
their laps, as their hearts felt the power of 
the Saviour’s love, “ who wants to help us if 
we will but let Him.” We spent many happy 


that afore,” they said, and the strongest ex- | hours together, and I never went among 
pression of their approval was “ Well, I don’t | them without receiving a bright smile of 


care about it,” meaning, as I found, “I don’t | welcome. 


mind trying.” One woman, who did not 
come for some months to the meeting, said, 
as Ileft her house and shook hands with her, 
“Eh, I must say you're a nice sort of a 
?ooman, anyhow!” The first evening eleven 
came, all looking rather shamefaced and mys- 
tified. What they expected I do not know, 
but the meeting seemed to give general satis- 
faction, as the remarks made at its close 
were, “‘ Eh, but we didn’t think it ’ud be like 
this,” and “ We’ve liked it right well.” They 
were much amused at my having a little bag 
for the pence they could spare, and telling 
them ‘they would be so much safer with me, 
than if they popped them into a drawer, to 
keep ;” and also they were not a little sur- 
prised that we had a box of needles and 
cotton ready for them to use. One who had 
promised, but did not come, said afterwards, 
‘Eh, but I didn’t think anybody ’ud go, so 
I didn’t like.” 
the more reason she should not have left me 
to be quite disappointed. 


The women talked | 





As I told her, that was all | 


a good deal about it among themselves, and | 


the next week we had thirteen, which number 
increased steadily, until within nine months 
it amounted to thirty-three, with an average 
attendance of twenty-four or five. 

This was our plan. Work was given out 
during the first half-hour, and the money 
taken and entered in their books. For the 
next half-hour I read aloud some very interest- 
ing story (“ Little Meg’s Children” was one 
of the first), and they very often wanted to 
borrow these afterwards, for home reading. 
Then we sang a hymn—“ Jesus, lover of my 
soul,” we kept to for some time, as they were 








One thing that I found pleased 
and influenced them not a little was, that I 
always spoke of we and our, not of you and 


our, thus making common cause with them. 
Jour, g 


A woman stopped me at her shop-door one 
day, to say, ‘‘ Eh, but you have got t’ right 
sort at Mothers’ Meetin’—them as goes no- 
where.” It often surprised me to see what a 
real effort they would make to come. Work- 
ing at the mill from six in the morning to 
six at night, they had only short evenings, 
and Saturday afternoon for washing, baking, 
cleaning, and all else needed in the house- 
hold, yet they would take an hour and a 
half quite eagerly on Tuesday evenings, for 
‘“‘t? meetin’.” After a time it would be, “I 
can’t bear to miss t’ meetin’. I’ve nought to 
think of all t’ week if Ido.” One Saturday 
afternoon I went to see a woman who had 
been very hard to get hold of at first, and 
found her beginning the next week’s wash, as 
‘t?meetin’ was on Monday and she didn’t 
want to miss !” 

At the end of six months we gave them a 
tea, and invited their husbands to come. 
Those who came paid each a penny, as we 
thought it better for them than making it 
entirely a gift. 1 took some engravings, a 
stereoscope, and various curiosities from my 
cabinet to interest them, and, after spending 
some time over these, I read aloud “The 
Oiled Feather.” A friend came and spoke a 
few words to them, and one or two of the 
men also spoke. I hoped the pleasant even- 
ing spent together would draw us into still 
more friendly relations to each other; and, 
though only eight of the husbands came, I 
was told a few days after, that “ there would 
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be no difficulty in getting the men another 
time, as those who had not come wished now, 
from what they heard, that they hadn’t stayed 
away.” 

‘The children always ask what you’ve been 
saying to us,” said one of our members to me 
one evening. 

“And do you tell them ?” 

“‘ Well, I tell ’em some of it, but they say, 
‘ Eh, mother, we’re sure Mrs. said more 
than that. We wish we could go to t’ 
Mothers’ Meetin’ !’” 

I believe a useful Men’s Meeting might 
have been started, for they also began to 
covet similar pleasures and advantages to 
those their, wives found. 

I was called, in God’s providence, to quit 
the village after holding this meeting for nine 
months, and I was more sorry for leaving 
the ‘ Mothers” than for any other cause. I 
know they were sorry also to lose me, and 
I am sure their expressions of regret were 
thoroughly genuine. ‘We shall miss you 
sadly. You see we understand what you say 
tous.” “I have never come to one of the 
meetings without asking God to give me a 
message for youall.” ‘‘And there isn’t one of 
us that these meetings haven’t set asking God 








for ourselves.” Oh, how thankful I was for 
this testimony to the presence of the Spirit 
of God among us; and how I realised that 
they could well spare me, since they had taken 
| hold of God. 

I cannot close this sketch of a little bit of 
happy work in the Master’s vineyard, without 
saying that the kind feeling towards me 
would express itself in a gift, to which they 
| contributed sixpences and shillings, much 
against my will. But my wish had to yield 
to their love, and whenever I use their gift I 
| feel, with no small pleasure, that those I 
| tried to help gave it to me because they 
loved me. 

I am sure that the cordial feeling that 
sprang up between us arose out of my desire 
to serve them, and my readiness to take 
trouble for that end ; they responded heartily 
to my friendship, and knew that I thought 
rather of what they needed, than of what they 
deserved. Being softened by this, their eyes 
were opened to understand something of the 
Saviour’s love in its yearning desire to supply 
all our need. Conscious that I ministered 
to them, they came to appreciate Him who 
“came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister.” L. HINTON DOTHIE. 








ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, AutTnHor or “THE SPANISH 


CHAPTER IV.—THEODORE’S FAMILY, 


| be the opening year of the fifteenth century 
two Jews established a bank in the city 
of Venice. The enterprise was a bold and 
novel one, and it was crowned with signal 
success. ‘The Jews enjoyed more peace and 
security in the island city than almost any- 
where else during the Dark Ages. They that 
go down to the sea in ships and behold the 
works of the Lord and His wonders in the 
deep, are not the stuff of which Dominics 
and ‘Torquemadas are made. Fanaticism is 
a fungus that grows in vaults, secluded from 
the light and air of heaven ; the winds that 
fill the sails of merchant ships, the salt spray 
that dashes in the faces of hardy mariners 
are adverse to its life. 

Because the Jews of Venice were more 
kindly treated than their brethren elsewhere, 
it followed as a natural consequence that 
they were less bigoted. It was rather with 
the indifference of curiosity than with shud- 


dering horror, that a son of the senior partner | 








BROTHERS,” “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


in the Jewish bank ventured one day into the 
cathedral, that he might admire the treasures 
gathered from the east, and west, and south 
to adorn the shrine of St. Mark. 

It chanced that one of the great revival 
preachers of the Middle Ages, Fra Giacopo 
della Maria, then much celebrated for his 
eloquence and devotion, stood that day in 
the pulpit, and thundered mightily against 
the sins of Venice. Had he done no more, 
young Baruch might have gone away as he 
came; and the rather because his own life 
was so pure and sober that the fiery shafts of 
the preacher glanced aside from his armour 
of morality. But Fra Giacopo spoke of One 
who was wounded for our transgressions and 
bruised for our iniquities—of His sufferings, 
His patience, the guilty madness of those who 
slew Him, the atoning efficacy of His death. 
A conviction sank into the heart of the Jew 
that this was indeed the Messiah promised to 
his nation. He struggled against it, tried to 
put it aside, yet day by day “it did not pass, 
but grew.” At length he applied for further 
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instruction, and for baptism. Some parts of 
his new faith, especially the adoration paid to 
the Virgin, to saints, and to images, jarred 
upon his feelings, and he never came to like 
them cordially; but he saw no alternative 
between his own creed and the catholicism 
of the day, and he preferred the latter. 

After this his outward circumstances pros- 
pered greatly. His conversion gained him the 
favour of the rest of the community, while the 
storm it raised against him in the Jewish quar- 
ter died away gradually, and the sooner be- 
cause his heart and hand were ever open to his 
“poor brother.” His Jewish name of Baruch 
was softened into Benedetto, and under this 
appellation he became eventually the head of | 
a prosperous bank of his own. He had all | 
the virtues of the ideal merchant ; his ‘‘ word 
was his bond,” he was honest, frugal, enter- | 
prising, sagacious, and the wealth which he | 
won wisely he expended most liberally. Was | 
there a festa to be got up, a church to be re- | 
paired, a bridge to be built, or a family of | 
orphans to be rescued from penury, his towns- 
men knew the capacious leathern purse that | 
hung at Messer Benedetto’s girdle would be | 
freely opened. Therefore all Venice rejoiced | 
with him when he found a bride in a wealthy | 
and respectable Christian family; and all | 
Venice mourned with him when, a few years | 
afterwards, his young wife was taken from | 
him by an early death, leaving two little 
motherless boys. 

Benedetto mourned his wife long and sin- 
cerely, and did not seek a second alliance. 
But after an interval of several years, it hap- 
pened that a mercantile correspondent in 
Spain appealed to his well-known benevolence 
on behalf of the miserable survivors of one of 
those terrible bursts of local fanaticism from 
which the Jews so frequently suffered. 

A horrible tragedy, enacted only too often, 
had just been rehearsed once again in Se- 
govia. The Jews, a small but wealthy com- 
munity, had been accused of the murder of 
a Christian child. Then followed plunder, 
imprisonment, torture, wholesale judicial mur- 
der. The Seville merchant wrote to Bene- 
detto that only two children had escaped, 
and that even these helpless orphans were 
not safe in the Spains. 

“Send them to me,” was the prompt reply, 
and Benedetto named a Venetian ship soon 
to leave Seville, in which they could make 
the voyage. 

The term “ children” admits of great lati- 
tude in its application ; as Benedetto thought 
when he welcomed to his house a beautiful 








or three years younger. His first idea was 
to give the young lady a dowry and to marry 
her suitably, but it seemed impossible to se- 
parate her from her brother, who was in much 
weakness and suffering, and to whom she 
ministered devotedly. Not seeing anything 
else to be done under the circumstances, he 
extended his hospitality to both ; and even- 
tually the sorrows of the young Jewess com- 
bined with her rich Spanish beauty to cast a 
spell over him which he could not break. 
She became his second wife, and the mother 
of Raymond’s friend, Theodore. 

Benedetto soon found that his youthful 
bride was no child “ whose character was as 
wax to mould.” Material that might once 
have been plastic had been hardened in the 
furnace of affliction. A fanatical hatred to 
the Goim might be pardoned in a girl who 
had seen her father and two brothers perish 
at the stake. This hatred and a love equally 
passionate for her own race and religion 
seemed to fill her whole heart, scarcely leav- 
ing room for any other sentiment. To Bene- 
detto himself she was reverent, obedient, and 
grateful ; that was all. But her child’s young 
soul was the vessel into which she hoped to 
pour her own fervid passions; and rather 
from this than from any softer reason she 
loved him intensely. She had a fair oppor- 
tunity for this transfusion of herself; until 
near the close of his eleventh year the boy 
was her pupil and constant companion. Her 
husband had consented, though unwillingly, 
to bestow on him her father’s Jewish name of 
Jonathan, afterwards transformed, a common 
process in those days, into its Greek equi- 
valent (or what was nearest to an equivalent) 
Theodore. She determined to make her son, 
before all things, a Jew, and in this she was 
undoubtedly successful. 

But whatever his nationality, little Theo- 
dore was nocommon child. From his earliest 
years he learnt with extraordinary quickness, 
and yet this quickness was not his most re- 
markable characteristic. He evinced a pas- 
sion for knowledge; though it was chiefly 
knowledge of a kind that seemed to his con- 
temporaries useless and trifling. Noone knew 
exactly what he wanted, or how to give it to 
him. When, for example, he questioned his 
mother about the heavenly bodies and their 
motions, she told him how the stars in their 
courses fought against Sisera. When he asked 
his father, he told him the uses of the Pole star, 
and how it guided merchant ships through the 
waste of waters. When he asked his teachers, 
they told him what the ancient Greek poets 





girl of seventeen, as well as a sickly boy two 





said about the stars. No one gave him the in- 
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formation he really sought, and consequently 
all left him unsatisfied and discontented. 

After his mother’s death, he asked his father 
to send him to travel like the great Marco 
Polo, near whose house he used often to 
linger, and who was the only Venetian hero 
whose achievements he regarded with any 
enthusiasm. ‘ He wanted to see strange 
countries,” he said, “strange beasts and birds, 
and trees, and what grew in the fields.” 

Instead of embracing this stormy and ad- 
venturous life, he was condemned to the 
student’s desk to be put in training for the 
roll of a youthful prodigy, a kind of Admirable 
Crichton. The forcing system was then in 
vogue, and hot-house plants were at a high 
premium. The scholarship of the day was 
not wide, but it was exact and ardent. The 
classics, which were every one’s passion, were 
pre-eminently attractive to youth ; partly be- 
cause the faculties which are usually strongest 
in youth, memory and fancy, were precisely 
those which they exercised, but still more 
because the youth was that of one particular 
generation, sharing, by a mysterious but well- 
known law, the impulses and inspirations of 
their age. 

Theodore’s abilities, which were universally 
acknowledged, were accordingly devoted to 
the study of Greek and Latin literature ; and 
all Venice, which had sympathized with Be- 
nedetto when it became too evident that his 
eldest son was growing up a spendthrift and 


a profligate, now once more rejoiced with | 








him that his youngest was proving the genius | 


of the family; for by this time Benedetto’s 
three sons were distinguished by lines too 
definite for a moment’s mistake. There was 
already the man of pleasure and the man of 
business, and now there was to be the man 
of genius. 

Benedetto himself was keen in his ambition 
for Theodore. Gaetano, his eldest son, had 
disappointed him, though his career had been 
only too natural. In any age the son of a 
rich man readily becomes a man of pleasure, 
and the son of a rich man who is not noble 
readily becomes the associate of noblemen 
who are not rich, having wasted their sub- 
stance with riotous living. The melancholy 
process by which a prodigal ruins his health, 
his character, and his estate, unhappily too 
easy in all great cities, was particularly 
easy in Venice. The noble city was fast 
losing the devout, sober, and frugal cha- 
racter that marked her earlier and brighter 
days, and beginning her rapid descent into 
what she has been ever since—-the city of plea- 
sure, of luxury,and of vice. She was now, as it 





— 


seemed, at the culminating point of her glory 
and greatness, but under the surface the pro- 
cess of decay had already begun. “ Iniquity 
was found in her.” 

Antonio Benedetto’s devotion to the desk 
and the ledger equalled that of his brother 
Gaetano to the wine-cup and the gaming- 
table. From childhood Antonio had been 
a pattern boy, obedient, docile, assiduous, 
He had never given his father an hour's 
serious uneasiness; yet it is to be doubted 
whether that father did not love the scape- 
grace Gaetano better than the steady Antonio, 
his partner and right-hand in the bank ; for 
Benedetto felt keenly, though he shrank from 
acknowledging, even to himself, that this 
“ his son that served him ” was not quite of his 
own spirit and temper. His thoughts were 
less high, his heart less large than his father’s, 
He was, if not too prudent, at least too cal- 
culating ; he could open his hand liberally 
upon just occasion shown, but he could not, 
like his father, give “as a king,” without re- 
serve or afterthought ; he was less the princely 
merchant and more the mere honest trades- 
man. 

Thus Theodore became gradually the ob- 
ject of his father’s dearest hopes, as well as of 
the strong paternal love that has always cha- 
racterized his race. He was not what is 
called an affectionate boy, but he was capable 
of strong attachments, and after his mother’s 
death the only being he loved was his father. 
Partly to please him, partly to satisfy his own 
ambition, he became, with no real love for 
ancient literature, which indeed he rather 
despised, a distinguished classical scholar. 
The contempt he felt for his studies rebounded 
upon those who shared them with him. He 
contracted a habit of sneering at his own suc- 
cesses, as if they were things of little value, 
and it passed too easily into sneering at those 
over whom he obtained them. On this ac- 
count, and not for his Jewish birth, which in 
latitudinarian Venice would readily have been 
condoned, he was unpopular with his equals. 
The silent flattery of Raymond’s youthful 
admiration was all the more gratifying, and 
the accident of rendering him a service com- 
pleted the attraction. 

When Raymond, with shy pleasure, pre- 
sented the volume of “ Maimonides,” Theo- 
dore accepted it graciously, if without enthu- 
siasm. He did not care much for the book, 
but he knew Raymond had few possessions 
except his princely birth; and his instincts 
were too fine to withhold from him the grati- 
fication for which he had made a real sacrifice 
—* the joy of doing kindnesses.” And when 
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afterwards the gift proved an unexpected | thus avoid the gazing crowds in the Place of 
treasure, as a pebble given carelessly by a|St. Mark. For he was Doge of Venice no 
child’s hand might prove to be a diamond | longer now ; at length his enemies had won 
worth a king’s ransom, it seemed to Theo-| their wish and fulfilled their work. The 
dore, if not simply just, at least barely | torture and banishment, and eventually the 
gracious, to acquaint Raymond with the fact. ! murder, of his innocent and only son, had 
not satiated the vengeance 
of Loredano for an injury 
that after all seems to 
have existed merely in his 
own imagination. The last 
drop in the cup of bitter- 
ness was the deposition of 
the aged Doge himself, 
after five-and-thirty years 
of patient and efficient ser- 
vice to as hard a master 
as any crowned tyrant—a 
jealous, cruel, and sus- 
picious oligarchy. 

The old man submitted, 
and veiled a broken heart 
under a proud and calm 
exterior. 


‘** And leaning on his staff, he left 
the hall 

By the same stairs up which he came 
in state, 

Those where the giants®* stand, 
guarding the ascent, 

Monstrous, terrific. At the foot he 
stopped, 

And on his staff still leaning, turned 
and said, 

‘By mine own merits did I come. I go, 

Driven by the malice of mine 


enemies !’”? 


The people, by whom 
he was beloved, crowded 
the piazza to see him de- 
part, and showed their 
sympathy by their reve- 
rently uncovered heads, 
their sighs and tears and 
murmured lamentations. 
Amongst those who stood 
nearest to the marble steps 
were Theodore Benedetto 
and Raymond Chalcon- 
dyles ; for their intimacy 
had progressed quickly, 
and they were now con- 
stant companions. Ray- 
mond had espoused the 
cause of the outraged Doge 
with a boy’s generous, reck- 
less enthusiasm ; and as the 

old man passed them by, his young clear voice 

CHAPTER V.—A TALK IN AN ARBOUR. rang out above the murmurs of the crowd, 

“No, as I entered this place so will I “God go with you, my lord!” Foscari heard, 
leave it,” said the aged Francesco Foscari and his weary sorrowful face brightened for a 


to those who urged him to quit the stately 
ala f 8 dl tains y * Not the present Giants’ Staircase, however—that was built 
palace of the Doges by a private way, and in the sixteenth century. 








“Tt was always Theodore who 
dropped behind.” 
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moment. But others heard too. Theodore 
plucked his friend by the long falling sleeve 
of his overcoat. “Take care!” he whis- 
pered. 

“ Ay, take care!” cried Raymond, “and let 
the foulest wrong ever done on God’s earth 
pass unreproved. Cowards, to hunt an old 
man down with such remorseless cruelty, 
and bring his grey hairs with sorrow to the 
grave !—But he heard me, Theodore ; I could 
swear he heard me.” 

“T dare say,” said Theodore drily; “you 
spoke loud enough. But let us get away 
from this crowd. Come to the Piazzetta. 
My gondola waits there.” 

They had a holiday ; and Raymond was 
willing to accompany his friend wherever he 
wished to go. ‘Theodore directed the gon- 
dolier to bring them to his father’s garden, a 
beautiful little islet laved by the soft waters 
of the lagoon, and blooming with rare and 
exquisite flowers. Here they left the gondola 
in charge of the rowers, and found them- 
selves a luxurious resting-place, in a bower 
overgrown with roses and jessamine. There 
were many things Theodore wished to say, 
and he had chosen this quiet time and place 
on purpose. While Raymond sat, he pre- 
ferred to recline face downwards on the 
ground, his hands supporting his chin. He 
began abruptly, ““So you, who are not yet 
fifteen, think you have happened to witness 
the foulest wrong ever done in this world, 
which has lasted more than five thousand 
years? You talk of an old man’s grey head. 
Did you ever see a boy’s grey head, Ray- 
mond? That is a sadder sight.” 

Raymond laughed incredulously. Not 
I!” he said; “nor you, nor any one.” 

“‘Nay, but I have. Or at least, I have 
seen a man whose head was grey when his 
years were few as yours. It is not so very 
strange. There are many things which 
blanch the locks untimely. My father has 
a chart of the southern seas, sent to him 
by a friend in Lisbon, the work of a cer- 
tain cunning draughtsman named Christo- 
pher Colon. His head has been white ever 
since he was thirty years of age. That was 
the work of thought and toil ; but the young 
grey head I tell of was bleached by agony— 
bitter agony of mind and body. The boy 
was of our kindred, my mother’s brother. 
Ay,” he continued with intense earnestness, 
“we of Hebrew race are heirs to a heritage 
of woe that dwarfs the puny troubles of the 





Goim. ‘Is there any sorrow like unto my 
sorrow?’ said our prophet-poet long ages | 
since, and still the sad pre-eminence is ours. 


We are proud of it. We are kings of sorrow, 
crowned with anguish as with a diadem.” 

“But I do not think,” Raymond inter. 
posed, “ that is altogether true, here and now, 
Your father, for instance—he does not look 
very like an inheritor of woe.” And Ray- 
mond, as he thought of the genial, prosperous 
banker, could not help the sunny smile that 
rippled over his face at the incongruity of the 
idea. 

“One here and there may escape the 
doom. I love my father well, but I hold by 
my mother’s race, Raymond. And this is 
how my uncle’s hair grew white at fifteen. He 
knew himself,—that innocent-hearted boy,— 
the murderer of father, mother, brothers— 
their blood was on his head.” 

“ How could that possibly be?” asked 
Raymond, now thoroughly roused and in- 
terested. 

Theodore, beforé he answered, clutched a 
weed that grew near, pulled it up, and flung 
it from him with a gesture of bitter, angry 
contempt not meant for the harmless green 
thing. Then he said, quietly enough— 
“Where they lived the Goim hated my 
people, because they were clever and indus- 
trious and therefore rich. So they invented 
a hideous lie, that the Jews, at one of their 
feasts, kidnapped and crucified a little Chris- 
tian child.” 

“ But who would believe such a story?” 

“Those who would believe any absurdity 
under the sun, that is, those who choose to 
believe. Again and again, and in many 
different lands, has the same infamous false- 
hood, or that other, yet more monstrous, 
about poisoning the wells, been used as a 
weapon Of destruction against us. We have 
even had companions in misery. I have 
heard that in France, long ago, thousands of 
unhappy lepers were tortured and slain under 
that last horrible delusion. Then, now, and 
ever the way of the world was, and is, to per- 
secute those whom God has smitten.” 

“ But surely, Theodore, the Jews and the 
lepers themselves drank of the same wells as 
their neighbours. Then why should they 
poison them? And what could they get by 
it?” 

“Do you think men reasonable enough to 
ask and answer such questions as these would 
have let themselves be turned into the wild 
beasts that tore down the houses of the Jews 
in Segovia, and dragged their owners to 
prison ? Not so. Given the fanatical fury of a 
few cruel bigoted shavelings, and the hypo- 
critical greed of a few licentious spendthrifts 


who owed money they could not pay, and 
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the rest was done by pure ignorance and 
stupidity. When I think of the tremendous 
power of ignorance and stupidity, how they 
rule mankind as witha rod of iron, I am 
tempted to imagine the world, like King 
Saul of old, given over by the curse of its 
Maker to those two spirits of evil, that they 
may possess and torment it.” 

“Yes, of course we scholars can afford to 
despise the multitude. They are ignorant 
and foolish,” said Raymond. 

“ Are we better, as scholars? Do you think 
playing at Greek, at Latin—do you think 
Homer’s verse or Tully’s prose will renew 
the face of the earth? Would an oration of 
Demosthenes have given the rabble of 
Segovia the hearts of men, instead of the 
brute instincts of wild beasts ?” 

“T wish you would not talk that way, 
Theodore. No one else does. Did you 
ever hear any of the Professors or Masters 
say such things? It looks so strange for the 
best scholar of us all, to talk as if he de- 
spised learning. But go on, tell me of your 
mother’s brother. How could all that have 
made him—that dreadful thing you said?” 

“Cannot you guess? The Jews were 
accused and imprisoned without evidence. 
But there are means to make the accused 
their own accusers and the betrayers of their 
friends.” 

“The Question?” said Raymond in an 
awe-struck whisper. 

“‘ Yes ; what Giacopo Foscari suffered, and 
worse. Few have the strength of mind and 
body which enabled the Doge’s son to en- 
dure and be silent; and how could it be ex- 
pected from a hapless boy—almost a child ? 
What he was made to say no one ever quite 
knew. He himself could only remember it 
afterwards as a patient remembers the rav- 
ings of delirium, which in truth they were. 
Enough. My grandfather and the other ac- 
cused suffered the doom of fire. Only my 
mother and that unhappy boy were allowed 
to live, in cruel kindness. Compassionate 
friends sent them to my father, who gave them 
a home and afterwards espoused my mother.” 

“Do you remember your uncle ?” 

“Well. He lingered year after year, in a 
kind of living death, until I was about five 
years old. I used to amuse him, and he was 
fond of me. To little children all things 
alike are wonderful ; I was accustomed to his 
grey hair and sad face, and never thought 
about them till my mother told me his story 
after his death.” 

“ Theodore, we ought indeed to be friends. 
We are both strangers and exiles, and have 








both horrible wrongs to remember, and per- 
haps to avenge.” 

“IT am your friend, Raymond,” said Theo- 
dore, and the words, from him, meant much. 
“ But do not, I pray you, talk of your lot and 
your wrongs with mine. You have friends 
and kindred; to you, indeed, all the world 
is akin. Your home is everywhere. You 
think the same thoughts, you worship the 
same God as those around you.” 

“T own,” Raymond said candidly, “ that 
I have never felt quite happy about the 
unleavened wafer. But my mother wished 
me to conform to the Latin ritual.” 

“ Unleavened wafer! Latin ritual!” Theo- 
dore repeated with ineffable scorn. ‘“ Have 
you any conception how infinitely little these 
things look to a man who thinks the wafer 
only a morsel of dough, and Him they believe 
it is changed into only a ” He caught 
himself up suddenly, bit his lip, and threw a 
quick glance around him. Not that he had 
really much to fear, even had his rash words 
been overheard, which was unlikely. What 
has been called the Inquisition of Venice was 
purely an engine of State, far more likely to 
take cognizance of an expression of sympathy 
for the deposed Doge than of disbelief in the 
dominant religion. Moreover, indifference 
was the fashion ; most of the scholars of the 
age were not religious, and most of the great 
Churchmen of the age were scholars. Mitred 
abbots and courtly cardinals might have said 
as much over their wine as Theodore Bene- 
detto had just breathed or hinted. But 
then they would have said it carelessly, and 
smiling “’twixt lip and wine-cup,” keeping 
all the earnestness they possessed for the 
quantities of their Latin verse or the deco- 
rating of their palace walls. Theodore was 
right in thinking that such scholarship would 
never regenerate the world; but he was 
right also in his instinctive feeling that his 
own earnestness had better not be betrayed 
too plainly, since it showed his spirit the 
very opposite of theirs, one in which there 
was force and fire for good and evil, and 
therefore danger. At all events there was 
no use in shocking his friend. 

But Raymond was not shocked. His own 
religious sentiments were well-nigh reduced 
to a few superstitions brought with him from 
the home of his childhood, and these were 
every day growing fewer and fainter. His 
plastic mind was bending unconsciously, but 
strongly, in the direction of the dilettanti 
semi- Paganism, which was then the scholar’s 
favourite religion. He looked at Theodore 
with just a little surprise, and said coolly,— 
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“Why, how vehement you are! But I 
see now how it is, that, with all your splendid 
abilities, you do not like the Church. It is a 
pity. You might be a cardinal, or a bishop, 
or a dean, with a dozen fat benefices. And 
now, instead, you will only be a physician. 
Though,” he added, in consideration for the 
feelings of his friend, “‘that is a very good 
thing too. You will make quite a magnifico, 
with a gold-headed cane and diamond ring, 
and doctor’s ermine-lined robe.” 

Theodore replied by a gesture of contempt. 
“I hated that only a little less than the 
other, until I read your book, Raymond. I 
thank you for that book; it is a right noble 
one, and written ,too by one of my people. 
Even yet the light comes from the East” (a 
kind of subdued glow passed over his own 
face as he spoke). “Moses Maimonides, 
philosopher and physician, was a wise man. 
He saw and he thought. That is better than 
all the learning in the world ; for everything 
that is is worth seeing. Even this root in 
my hand, that I have just pulled up, may 
hold a secret more precious than those Greek 
roots we study at school. That is, if we have 
eyes to see. Thanks to you and Maimonides, 
I feel now as if I dare to use mine, and to 
think of what they tell me; nay, more, as 
if it were in an especial manner the physi- 
cian’s business to do it. 1 have taken a long 
time and a devious way to thank you for 
your gift, Raymond; but I do thank you. I 
wished you to know this—and me,” he added 
in a lower voice. Then, with a change of tone, 
** Now let us explore the garden, and find, if 
we can, some roses worthy the acceptance of 
your lady- mother.” 

When they reclined once more in the | 
luxurious ease of the gondola, Theodore said | 
abruptly, after a silence of some minutes,— 

“Do not misunderstand my words, Ray- 
mond. I am not ‘devout.’ I shall never 
be a priest. But I fear God—the God of 
my fathers, the God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob—/Jehovah.” The last word was uttered 
solemnly, and after a reverent pause. 

Raymond did not answer. In fact, he 
had nothing to say. The subject scarcely 
interested him, except so far that he wished 
his friend to believe and to do everything that 
was right, and nothing that was singular. 
His own faith was a dead one. He had no 
conception at all of God as a living Person, 
with whom he had to do. 


CHAPTER VI.—AN EXILE, 


Five days afterwards the great bells that 
hung in the campanile of San Marco rang out 








their deafening peal over the hundred isles of 
Venice. The fair city had once more gq 
sovereign. A new Doge, Pascale Malipieri, 
had been duly elected in the room of the 
deposed and outraged Foscari. 

So Venice made holiday, as she loved to 
do upon every lawful occasion. The wealth 
of her sea-washed palaces had generated 
luxury, and luxury, in its turn, was generat- 
ing idleness and extravagance. 

The water-streets were gay with gondolas, 
richly ornamented and draped with the bright- 
est of colours ; the footways were thronged 
with citizens, whose stalwart forms and hand- 
some bronzed faces were well shown off by 
holiday costumes of blue, white, and scarlet, 
But the crowd was densest in the Piazza— 
that glorious square, “ beautiful for situation,” 
over which San Marco, with his stately cam- 
panile, keeps majestic watch throughout the 
centuries. B-neath its shadow walked the 
merchant-princes, taking their pleasure in 
their grave, decorous fashion, and discussing 
—it must be added with some reserve—the 
event of the day. Cloaks of silk or velvet, 
blue, violet, or scarlet (though the colour of 
their own cloudless sky predominated), lent 
variety to the scene. Nor were their ladies 
absent. Suitably attended, they moved 
amongst the gay throng, looking taller than 
their husbands—for the preposterous fashion 
of high pattens resembling stilts was then 
beginning to prevail—and attired in silken 
robes profusely adorned with gold and jewel- 
lery. 

Some of the young academicians mingled 
with the crowd. They were dressed quite 
| splendidly enough, though they had not yet 
| assumed the long cloak that answered to the 
Roman /oga virilis. As was usual now, the 


| banker's son and the young Greek noble 


| were found together. 





To ‘Theodore, who 
had never made a friend before, the sense of 
companionship was delightful from its fresh- 
ness, and the flood of Raymond’s innocent 
hero-worship was still at full spring-tide. 

“ Look,” said Theodore, as a pigeon flut- 
tered over their heads and sought its resting- 
place in the eaves of the cathedral. “ ‘The 
pigeons of San Marco are the only inha- 
bitants of Venice unmoved by the event of 
to-day. They at least live in peace, and 
are not the fools to set up a ruler one day 
and pull him down the next.” 

“‘T like to watch them,” said Raymond, 
who had followed the graceful motions of the 
bird with brightening eyes. ‘I always bring 


a cake for them, when I go to San Marco.” 
The State feeds them.” 


“What use? 
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“What use? Just tosee them eat. But | 
look, Theodore ; look at that lady—the tall | 
one yonder, in the violet robe. How beau- 
tiful! what a face! what hair! The gold on 
her girdle is pale beside it.” | 

One of their schoolfellows, a young noble, | 
overheard the words, and laid his hand on | 
Raymond’s shoulder, repeating in a mocking | 
tone, ‘What a face! what hair!’ Is that | 
all you know, my innocent little Grecian ? 
That is the wife of Signor Marco Tiepoli, of 
the Council of ‘Ten; and I have seen the fair 
lady, every day for a month, sitting in her 
balcony, in a broad-brimmed hat without a | 
crown, drying that dyed hair of hers in the | 
sunshine.” 

Raymond laughed. “Like you, Francesco | 
Buri. You can never let a man admire any- | 
thing in peace. Theodore, what are you | 
staring at?” 

“That little gir_—young lady. I think she | 
is frightened by the crowd.” 

In Venice young, or at least unmarried 
ladies, were not wont to show themselves in | 
public. They seldom went abroad, except to | 
attend mass, and then they were closely | 
veiled and carefully guarded. So the very 
presence, unattended, in the crowded Piazza | 
of a solitary young girl, still almost a child, 
and though simply dressed, evidently a lady, 
was a thing to occasion surprise and com- | 
ment. ‘The girl’s slight figure was enveloped | 
in a fazsuolo, or long and ample gauze veil, | 
beneath which she wore a plain brown dress. 
She stopped and looked around her hurriedly, | 
undecided what to do next; evidently she | 
was losing her presence of mind. It seemed | 
as though she wished to cross the square ; 
once or twice indeed she made faint at- 
tempts to do so, but abandoned them 
quickly, feeling the undertaking too formid- 
able. Theodore saw that the rosy lips be- 
neath the veil were beginning to quiver, and 
that a mist of coming tears was stealing over 
the soft dark eyes. 

He stepped to her side. “Can we be of 
service to you, signorina ?” he asked, in tones 
all the more reassuring because they were 
quiet and commonplace, and his manner was 
free from the fulsome gallantry then so usual. | 
_ “Oh, signor,” said the child—for she was 
little more—“ what shall I do? I cannot get 
home; and my grandfather is so ill.” 

“Whither do you want to go?” 

“To San Lazzaro. We lodge beside the 
church,” 

“T will take you. there, signorina. Allow 
me to carry this for you,” and he took from her 
trembling hand the flask of rare wine which | 








she had just purchased in one of the cele- 
brated shops on the piazza. As she surren- 
dered it she dropped a purse, very small and 
very light. Raymond, who of course had 
followed his friend, picked it up and handed 
it to her. “ Best take a gondola,” said Theo- 
dore tohim. ‘Can you get one?” 

Raymond shook his head. ‘We must 
walk,” he said. ‘Come; I know the nearest 
way.” 

The guard formed—Theodore on the young 
lady’s right hand and Raymond on her left. 
At first few words were exchanged, and per- 
haps, had Theodore been there alone, the 
silence might have lasted the whole way. 


| But Raymond had no idea of foregoing the 


pleasure of hearing what such pretty lips 
could say. He drew from her that they were 
strangers in Venice, and that her grandfather 


| was an exile. 


“From Florence, I suppose?” he hazarded 
rather imprudently ; and he took the answer- 
ing murmur—whatever it was—for an assent, 
though the more keenly observant Theodore 
thought otherwise. 

She was very anxious, she admitted ; her 
grandfather was ill and unhappy, feeling 
hardly safe, even here ; and an old servant 
was her only other friend and _ protector. 
“ He was very sick to-day,” she said. “No- 
thing does him so much good as this wine of 
Cyprus. Toinetta was busy and could not 
go out, so I went for it. I did not know the 
town would be so full.” 

This set both her cavaliers thinking. Ray- 
mond thought that he too was an exile—that 
the young lady was very beautiful—that he 
would get his mother to visit her. Theodore 
thought that they must be very poor, that 
Cyprus wine was costly, and that if it came 
anonymously from time to time as a present 
to her grandfather, she need never know who 
sent it. But, on this account; the more re- 
served he was now the better. So he held 
his peace, and yet, somewhat inconsistently, 
felt annoyed at Raymond’s volubility. For 
the Greek boy and the Florentine girl (as he 
supposed her to be) harmonized quickly, and 
exchanged innocent confidences in the soft, 
musical, liquid tones of the tongue of Italy— 
not the Italian in which Florentine fishwives 
scolded and Venetian gondoliers swore and 
quarrelled, but such Italian as Petrarch whis- 
pered to Laura by the fountain of Vaucluse, 
When the narrow footways would not allow 
three to walk abreast, it was always Theodore 
who dropped behind. 

At length they reached the gloomy build- 
ing indicated by the young girl as her place 
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of abode. It looked dark and forbidding, 
the doors and windows being closely shut 
and barred. But she rang a bell, and an 
unseen hand quickly opened the street-door. 
The wide staircase, common to all the house, 
was bare and dirty, and two or three rough- 
looking men, of the sailor or gondolier class, 
were standing in the hall, talking in loud, 
coarse tones, perhaps quarrelling. It did not 
seem well to our young cavaliers to abandon 
their charge until they brought her to the pri- 
vate door of her grandfather's “house,” or suite 
of rooms. Here an old woman answered her 
low knock. ‘“ Holy Madonna!” she cried 
when she opened the door; “is it you at 
last? A fine fright you have given us! My 
poor master J 

The girl interrupted her with a hurried 
inquiry for her grandfather’s health. 

“ He slept until half an hour ago, then he 
awoke and asked for you. Hush! there he 
calls again.” 

“JT am coming, dear grandfather, I am 
here,” said the young girl, with a heightened 
colour. She was hastening in, but recollected 
herself in time to turn and say to her two pro- 
tectors, with the first touch of shyness she had 
shown as yet, “Signori, I thank you very 
much for taking care of me.” 

It was Raymond, the younger of the two, 
who had the quickness to answer, ‘ May 
we ask you in return, signorina, to make us 
your debtors by permitting us to kiss your 
hand?” A request the little lady graciously 
granted; but as she was evidently in haste 
to go to her grandfather, no more words 
passed between them. 

As they retraced their steps down the 
gloomy staircase, Raymond, who walked first, 
saw some bright object glittering on the 
ground. He picked it up, and it proved to 
be the broken half of a bracelet of silver 
filigree—a slight thing and of little value— 
which he had noticed on the wrist of their 
new acquaintance. He made no remark, 
but hid it, well pleased, inside his doublet. 
Theodore saw what he did, and smiled; 
but Raymond never saw that Theodore 
himself had already secured the correspond- 
ing half. 

It was not until they had emerged from 
the narrow streets near San Lazzaro into the 
quarter of the city called the Rialto that either 
of them spoke. Then Raymond suddenly 
cried out— 

“Theodore, I have seen her before !” 

“Where? Ina church?” 

“No; inadream. Walking in a beautiful 
garden with a rose in her hand.” 








Theodore laughed. His smile was very 
pleasant ; but his laugh, which however was 
rarely heard, had a mocking ring that was 
not agreeable. 

“Wise men dream as well as fools,” he 
said. ‘But they are fools who tell their 
dreams.” 

“Was Joseph a fool?” Raymond might 
have asked, but the story unfortunately was 
not familiar to him. He was far better versed 
in the legends of Greece and Rome than in 
the contents of the Sacred Scriptures. He 
said, however, “‘ That dream must have come 
to me through the gate of ivory.” 

“Well, if it did, I suppose you are awake 
now, and able to see that the crowds have 
doubled since the morning. How excited 
the people look! See that fellow standing 
up in the gondola, and haranguing the group 
on the ¢raghetto, who are almost pushing 
each other down in their eagerness to press 
forward and hear him. Let us come, too, 
and hear what he has got to say.” 

But at that moment Francesco Buri hailed 
them from another gondola, and invited 
them on board. 

Receiving a gesture of assent and thanks, 
he bade his rowers put in for them; and 
scarcely had they seated themselves in the 
cabin when he said— 

“ Have you heard the news? The Doge 
is dead.” 

“What? The Doge elect?” 

“The Foscari. There is one sad heart 
the less in Venice to-night, that is all.” 

It was true. The bell of San Marco, which 
was rung to announce the appointment of a 
new Doge, tolled at the same time the knell 
of the deposed Foscari. He heard it as he 
knelt in prayer before the crucifix, and at the 
sound his grief-worn heart gave way at last. 
Thus the wicked ceased from troubling, and 
the weary was at rest. The aged passed 
away from a world in which the days of his 
pilgrimage had indeed been evil, at the same 
moment that the strong man was rejoicing 
in the fruition of his most ambitious hopes, 
and the young were dreaming, half uncon- 
sciously, their first bright dream of golden 
hours to come. 

Well for Foscari if the angel of death 
found him, in very truth, beneath the Cross— 
not alone with bended knee before a graven 
crucifix, but with broken heart lifted up to 
One who was able to heal and save, because 
for him—and for us too—He Himself had 
gone down to the depths of agony, and 
tasted all the bitterness of human sorrow, 
pain, and wrong. 


























geen there is no mode of travel| There is an old-world wealth of time here, 
which so unites modern luxury with | and happy resignation to listless winds 
the solemn spell of old-world mystery as a} and stolid calms, which is quite astonish- 
voyage in a dahabieh up the Nile. 
this kind may be obtained as comfortable as | tion, except when the upper reaches of 
a roomy yacht, and furnished, if not with all the stream are attained, and the cataracts 
the elegances, at least with all the con-| have to be passed. By the usual arrange- 
veniencies usually found in any miniature | ment with the dragoman we are relieved 
palace of the seas. The large deck-house | from all care about provision for material 


covering all the after-part of the 
vessel affords us an airy saloon 
and a sufficiency of cabin ac- 
commodation. The roof gives 
an upper deck affording a com- 
manding station from which we 
see the monotonous landscape 
on either hand unfolding itself 
like a map. When the wind 
is favourable the motion is easy ; 
though none should adopt this 
mode of travel whose leisure 
does not enable them to await 
the caprices of the breeze. 


ON THE RIVER NILE. 


Danabieh, the Nile Boat* 






By W. C. PROCTER. 



















Boats of ; ing. There are no anxieties about naviga- 
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Our Reis, a Nile Captain. 


wants, having our own private hotel-keeper 
specially retained; and there is no com- 
petition with other guests for his personal 
attentions. Nor are the evils usually asso- | 
<iated with want of competition to be feared. | 
The dragoman is dependent on the recom- 
mendation of his clients for future engage- 
ments, and therefore he is always on his 
good behaviour. The mood which such an 
atmosphere begets is most favourable to our 
enjoying the scene. Dreamily we glide over 
the smooth current, while on either hand the 
memorials of many centuries pass before us as 
in visions, till at last the chatter and babel of 
the cataracts reawaken us to the struggles of 
the present and work-a-day world. We are 
afloat in an independent kingdom, with- 
out the dangers of the ocean, untroubled 
by fear of pirates, and unapprehensive of 
storms. 

The comfort of such a mode of travelling 
is conceivable enough ; but the interest of it 
is something very wonderful. No other expe- 
rience gives us to feel so vividly the power 
of association to gather up all centuries into 
one continuous lifetime, and all human gene- 
rations into one family. There is nothing 





in the natural scene itself which, apart 
from such power of association, would 
stir the soul at all. The Nile, as we see 
it from our deck, is simply a big broad 
stream flowing sluggishly through mud 
flats bounded by deserts of rock and 
sand, till it loses itself amongst accumu- 
lations of its own detritus, and crawls dis- 
tractedly through several branches to the 
sea. There is nothing in this to draw the 
pensive student from his library in Ox. 
ford or London, or to drag the luxurious 
American across the ocean at an enormous 
expenditure of dollars. ‘True, the skies 
are sunny azure, while grey limestone, 
yellow sand, and weathered granite give 
striking alternations or combinations of 
colour. ‘The feathery palms touch the 
water with flickering reflections of infinite 
grace, and in the spring-time the bright 
green crops lining the banks are a deli- 
cate contrast to the everlasting desola- 
tion of the hills. But it is not for sights 
like these that we have travelled so far. 
True, the river had till lately its physical 
mystery, the sense of which is even yet 
not wholly lifted from our spirits by 
modern discovery. Fed by unknown 
springs, swollen at regular periods by 
watery treasures from indiscoverable re- 
servoirs, and dying away in the eternal 
sea, it has been for all ages the gmblem 
of human life, with its secret sources, its 
sudden, unaccountable inspirations, and its 
boundless destiny. 

But such thoughts would hardly have 
occurred to us aS we voyage upon its sur- 
face, had it not been for the primeval, con- 
tinuous, and most intimate association of 
the Nile with the pilgrimage of man from 
his trackless, beginning to his immeasurable 
end. Centuries that none can confidently 
number have stolen their slow length along 
this current, always labouring with human 
longing for a better day, always heavy with 
unspeakable toil. Other realms, indeed, are 
rich in memories ; Babylon and Nineveh 
have had great parts in history; but this 
river-bed is the great central avenue of 
human progress, where East and West have 
rolled together in one mighty stream, and 
where the ancient world has given birth to 
the modern. Solemn and impressive, then, 
is the face of this monotonous landscape, 
for there is no plot of God’s earth that 
buries so vast a sum of busy human life. 
Equal, nay, greater populations, perhars, 
have lived and died by other river banks ; 
but here is surely the gate from pre-historic 
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ON THE RIVER NILE, 


Village near Esneh, 


barbarism to the glory of the latter 
day, and the passions of the pilgrims 
who have passed through it are not to 
be counted only, but measured in their 
intensity. 

Man here seems, too, of the old 
world. See that group of sailors re- 
lieved from their toil by the Christian 
travellers’ Sabbath, a rest which with us 
at least they share. Not their lan- 
guage only, but their faces, show them 
to be lineal descendants of the men 
who toiled along this river-side five 
thousand years ago. There is one 
there who, if looks are any criterion, 
might find the portrait of his indefi- 
nitely removed grandfather on the 
pictured barges of the Pharaohs’ 
tombs. Or mark our reés—our Arab 
captain—who, fearless of Wahabee 
puritans, squats there, indolently puf- 
fing at a pipe as long as himself. 
His physiognomy stamps him as a 
lowly scion of that Semitic race which, 
in the beginning of history, gave some- 
times hordes of slaves, but oftener 
dynasties of masters, to the ancient 
Jand. . Look, too, upon the shore. 
There, in the fields, the peasant is at 
work, lifting water to his plot of land 
by the primitive machinery probably 
referred to in the words of Moses, 
when he says, “Thou sowedst thy 
seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, 
as a garden of herbs.” It isa long 
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pole, balanced at its middle on a fulcrum, 
and having a bucket attached to its further 
end, while the nearer end is pressed down 
by hand or foot to lift the water from the 
stream. 

But such memorials, though sacred poems, 
are in appearance lowly and trivial compared 
with the vast monuments in hewn or sculp- 
tured stone, which attest the labour, the 
resources, and the artistic aspirations of 
antiquity. That the Greeks found here the 
original inspiration of their architecture, per- 
haps also of their sculpture, seems indis- 





putapble. The massiveness of Egyptian 
pyramids, sturdy columns, and towering gate- | 
ways, built as if to flout the destroyer, Time, | 
is indeed altogether lacking in the moving | 
grace which the Greek artists, with their 
exquisite sense of form, added afterwards to 
the models of their masters.. But the Greeks | 
had an eye for nature which the Egyptian | 
lacked ; and if the former came to school in | 
Egypt he could scarcely fail to find, in some 
natural surroundings of these massive struc- 
tures, suggestions that would set his genius on 


fire. In avillage near Esneh, the palms and | these empty courts. 





a 


tamarinds that tower aloft above square 
masses and straight lines, bring nearly together 
the elements of grace and power, of tender- 
ness and strength, which the imagination of 
the Greeks fused into one. The rounded 
pillars of temple courts, and the capitals 
carved into formal palm-leaves, do indeed 
give a touch of lightness which is the dawn 
of art. And the flooding sunlight of this 
cloudless land sets in high relief every curve 
or fret that emerges from the abysmal shadows 
behind. But the prevailing tone is one of 
stately strength and profound solemnity—as 
of workers who sought by sheer force of vast 
proportions and unstinted labour to bar out 
the devouring tide of oblivion that levels all 
human achievement. How grand is the 
silence of these ruins! But it is only by the 
listening ear and the understanding heart that 
the wealth of this silence can be known. 
To our poor sailors, it would be nothing dif. 
ferent from the stillness of the desert, were it 
not that superstition peoples it with sprites 
and ghosts—the attenuated and distorted 
reminiscence of the lordly life once filling 
Yet to us, as we think 
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Interior Court of Temple. 


of Abraham and Jacob as sojourners in this | 
land when it ruled the world, or of Joseph, | 


the first Hebrew statesman, or of Moses in | 


his solitary conflict with the mightiest kingly 
power of the time, this silence is full of 
memories not the less eloquent because un- 
spoken. 

But though silent to the outward ear, these 
ruins have a most articulate language ad 
dressed to the discerning eye. The graven 
works and pictured forms which everywhere 
glimmer in the shadows, and stare at us in 
the sunlight, are the epistle of perished gene- 
rations to the modern world. The story of | 


their decipherment is now familiar, and needs 


not to be repeated. If we cannot rival the 
prodigious manual toil which, by cruel strain 
of human musele, piled these rock-like walls, 
the mental industry of our day surpasses the 
conceptions of antiquity, and amongst its 
most precious results is the miracle of learn- 
ing that has made these stones tell again the 
story of their birth. And how terrible that 
story sometimes is! . How, for instance, were 
these enormous lintels, each weighing hun- 
dreds of tons, raised aloft and poised upon 
those gigantic pillars? The records now un- 
locked reveal that the whole secret lay in 
a contemptuous disregard of the labourers’ 
nights, and a lavish waste of human life. 


Boastful proclamations of forgotten kings tell | 


us with what pious zeal they set a thousand 


or ten thousand slaves to work in honour of 
the idol gods; and the plainer language of 
pictures shows us hundreds of men harnessed 
by long ropes to a single stone or colossal 
| statne, while imperious drivers urge them to 
| exertion. 

The machinery used was of the simplest 
character; but when it mattered not how 
many thousand men were sacrificed simple 
| machinery was sufficient. The human re- 
sources at the command of Egyptian kings 
were not limited by their own immediate 
dominions. ‘The Bible tells us how strangers 
from the north became a horde of brick- 
makers; and the inscriptions show us how 
the very same Nubians and negro populations 
existing now on the Upper Nile, or in the 
bordering regions to the south, were cap- 
tured and deported wholesale for yet more 
cruel work. When machinery first began to 
give promise of its recent enormous develop- 
ment, ignorant workmen dreaded it as their 
foe. But a maturer experience is proving 
that the philanthropic spirit of Christianity 
never had a more potént instrument for 
raising the condition of labour than is afforded 
by the progress of modern irivention. Con- 
trast the position of the workman in the 
Northern States of America now with the 
abject wretchedness of the slaves who reared 
these temples. No doubt the progress of 
| Christianity gives the deepest reason for the 


| 
| 
| 
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difference. But it is noteworthy that while 
in the Northern States nothing is done by 
hand that can possibly be effected by ma- 
chinery, in Egypt nothing was done by ma- 





Type of Upper Nile Face. 


chinery which could be accomplished by any 


| land forecast the scales of judgment in which 
their polity would be weighed. They could 
conceive no change of opinion which could 
diminish their dignity or dim their fame, if 
| only it were kept before the eyes of men. It 
was the craving for immortality that inspired 
them with their vast designs. They wanted 
to make sure that their names and deeds 
| should live; and, perhaps, that their own 
| bodies should be kept ready for the ultimate 
| resurrection, of which they had an obscure 
| foreboding. The pyramids are the most: 
| famous witness to this pre-Christian longing 
| for eternal life. Many foolish speculations 
| as to their purpose have been dissipated by 
| riper knowledge, and it seems now certain 
| that the pyramid is but a civilised form of 
| the rude tumulus or mound that marks the 
| burial-place of barbaric chiefs. But the dim 
forecast of a future life, that explains the 


| desire of the savage to have his dog and his 


spear or bow with him in his tomb, had been 


| developed amongst the Egyptians, partly into 


a proud insistance on posthumous fame, and 
partly into an elaborate superstition about 
the unseen world. In the one sense those 
ancient builders have certainly achieved their 
aim. Their names and actions, after being 
enshrouded for centuries in a mummified lan- 
guage, are now prociaimed to all the world; 
and in modern iiterature have secured an 


sacrifice of human life and labour. Nor | endurance even more permanent than their 
should it be forgotten here that the Southern | plundered and crumbling tombs. But the 


States, which till recently, in shameful defi- 
ance of the religion they professed, rivalled | 
ancient Egypt in the cruelty of their labour | 
system, found the use of machinery quite 
incompatible with the work of slaves. | 

But little did the ancient kings of this 


thought that lay perhaps nearer still to their 
hearts—the preservation of their bones and 
flesh till revivified by a new dawn of life—has 
been lost and swallowed up in the more 
spiritual doctrine of immortality brought to 
light in the gospel. 
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“SHE HATH DONE WHAT SHE COULD.” 


Sr. MARK xiv. 8. 


N Simon’s house the Master sat at meat ; 
Then Mary took a box of spikenard rare 
And brake it on His head, and wiped His feet 
With the soft splendour of her trailing hair ; 
And lo! the wafting of the ointment spilled 
With costly fragrance all the dwelling filled. 


Then some there were that murmured at her sore : 


‘Why was the ointment squandered all for naught ?” 


But Jesus bade them trouble her no more: 


“ This is a good work that her hand hath wrought ; 


Her precious nard aforetime did she bring 
To grace My body for the burying. 


“ Yea, what she could she did. Beneath the sun, 
Wherever men shall preach this word of Mine, 
There also shall this thing that she hath done 
Be told for her memorial and sign.” 
So spake the Lord of her, by men withstood, 
Who gave, in trustful love, what gift she could. 


Mary, thine ointment poured upon His head, 
Mute homage of thy loving, longing soul, 
Only throughout the house its odour shed ; 
Thy deed is wafted forth from pole to pole, 
Through the long lapse of never-ending years 
A holy perfume in disciples’ ears. 


And lowly souls henceforth shall courage take, 
Recalling thy memorial fond and sweet ; 
Though poor their service for the Master’s sake, 
Yet bold to lay it at His blessed feet, 
Trusting to hear Him say, “ O servants good, 
Ye, too, have done for Me what thing ye could.” 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 





GREY HAIRS. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A, 
















WE are ail familiar, in stories at least, 

with the power which sorrow has to 
transform hair of every shade into grey—to 
transfigure it, indeed, till it is exceeding 
white as snow. But sorrow is not alone in 
this power. Sometimes the hair will whiten 
for no perceptible reason. I was well ac- 
quainted with a young man, not more than 
twenty-five years of age, whose originally 
brown hair rapidly lost its colour until it 
became as white as_if he had passed his 
eightieth year. He lost none of his strength, 











energy, or activity, so that weakness of body 
had nothing to do with the change. 

Taking the advice—not very disinterested, 
I fancy—of a well-known hair-dresser, he 
kept his head closely shaved for a long time, 
wearing a wig of the same hue as the hair he 
formerly boasted. He might have saved his 
money and his trouble, for the hair never 
regained its hue, and at last he threw aside 
the wig and allowed his hair to grow as it 
chose. 
As we all know, there are many human 
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beings whose hair is abundantly white from 
childhood. This phenomenon sometimes 
occurs even in the negro, and as the skin 
partakes of the loss of colour, the negro form 
and features are combined with a skin nearly 
as white as that of an European, and have a 
singularly unpleasant aspect. 

Among Europeans, the hair of an albino 
often grows to a considerable length. The 
‘Fair Circassians” who are exhibited in so 
many travelling caravans are simply albinos, 
and are more likely to be natives of Wapping 
than of Circassia. 

The eyes of such albinos are always pink, 
and very intolerant of light. This peculiarity 
is found in the eyes of many albinos, such as 
white rabbits, white mice, &c. But this is 
not the rule with white cats, whose eyes are 
sometimes blue; and in this case the animal | 
is almost invariably deaf. 

The so-called “‘ White Elephant,” so highly 
prized in Burmah and Siam, is nothing but 
an. albino, the ordinary dark skin being de- 
prived of its colouring matter, so that it 
assumes a pale yellowish hue, blotched with 
pink, this colour predominating on the pro- 
boscis. It is not at all an attractive creature, 
and its only value consists in its scarcity. 

Birds are very subject to albinoism. At 
almost every show of cage birds, there will 
be a “White Blackbird.” White peacocks 
are not at all rare, neither are white pheasants. 
One of these birds, inhabiting a pasture in 
Wiltshire, not far from ‘“ Wayland Smith’s 
Cave,” used to be quite a well-known show 
some years since. In all such birds, by the 
way, the markings are not strictly obliterated, 
but are of a faint bluish grey, so that the 
eyes of the peacock and bars of the pheasant 
can be easily detected in a good light. 

Even the “ fantail” pigeons, so remarkable 
for their beautifully white plumage, are no- 





thing but albinos artificially perpetuated, and, | 
if a number of them were suffered to breed | 
as they like, they would revert to the barred | 
plumage of the “blue-rock.” Such is the 
case with the celebrated white cattle of Chil- 
ham, every calf which shows a tinge of colour 
being destroyed. 

In all the instances which have been men- 
tioned, there is no difficulty in detecting the 
cause of whiteness. See, for example, the 
structure of hair and feathers, and the manner 
in which they are coloured. They are ex- 
crescences of the skin, and grow as follows. 
In the skin is sunk a little pit, or follicle, at 
the base of which is a mass of pulpy substance, 
composed of extremely minute blood-vessels 
and supplied with nerves. ‘The latter cause 








the familiar pain when the hairs are pulled, 
and the former, when the hairs are violently 
torn out of their sockets, causes the blood to 
flow. 

In the diseased state of the hair known 
scientifically as Plica Polonica, because it 
mostly occurs in Poland, the nerves and 
blood-vessels are continued into the hair, so 
that if cut, it not only causes pain, but 
bleeds just as it would do if torn out by the 
roots. 

I have seen many examples of this singular 
disease. The hair looks more like wool than 
human hair, and, like wool, it becomes felted 
so closely together that it cannot be disen- 
tangled, even if its sensitive nature would 
permit the comb to be used. When he was 


|in England, before the war recalled him to 


his country, Dr. Hermann Beigel showed me 
a most remarkable collection of Plica Polonica 
scalps belonging to individuals of varying 
ages. 

One would have thought that any one who 
was attacked with this disease would under- 
go almost any amount of present pain in 
order to be cured. But, as a rule, they will 
not allow anything to be done to the hair, 
thinking that the f/ica acts as a sort of safety- 
valve to the system. Even in Poland this 
disease is not very often found, and when the 
Poles have learned the value of soap and 
water it will disappear altogether. 

In this very abnormal condition, which 
will soon be extinct, and which scarcely 
affects one in ten millions of the human race, 
the hair is vascular and nervous throughout 
its length. But, in its normal condition, 
when it has once protruded from the skin, 
the hair, like horn, scales, feathers, hoofs, 
nails, and other excrescences, is practically a 
mass of dead epidermic cells, neither bleeding 
nor feeling pain when cut. Mostly, colouring 
matter of various kinds is deposited within 
the hair, being secreted, like the hair itself, 
from the pulpy substance that has already 
been mentioned. 

It is now easy enough to see that if the 
supply of colouring matter be stopped, while 
the hair continues to grow, the latter will be 
white. If, however, hair which is already 
filled with colouring matter be cut, it will 
retain its hue through the lapse of centuries. 
This may be seen by looking at the beauti- 
fully made wig—a lady’s wig, I regret to say 
—in the British Museum. It was made 
some three thousand years ago, and is as 
dark, bright, and glossy as when it left the 
hair-dresser’s hands. 

If the colouring matter is for any reason to 
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be discharged from hair, various chemical 
appliances are needful, and even when the 
hair is whitened, it is altered in texture, and 
looks more like a vegetable than an animal 

uction. How then are we to account 
for the extraordinary fact that hair, however 
long, will, in the course of a few hours, 
become grey, or even white, throughout its 
length. The sudden whitening cannot be 
caused by checking the supply of colouring 
matter, as, if that were the case, hair when 
cut would lose its hue. I knew a lady whose | 
hair turned white in a few hours, a sudden 
mental shock and terror being the cause. A 
well-known hair-dresser tells me that many 
such cases come under his notice. 


stand that a liquid might be forced through 
it, though the propelling power requisite for 
this purpose was undiscovered. But when 
we know, as we do now, that the hair is a 
mass of epidermal cells, without a central 


| tube, or connection with the circulation, such 
a solution cannot be accepted. The quill of 


a porcupine affords a good example of the 
structure, its large diameter permitting it to 
be examined with an ordinary pocket lens. 
The colouring matter of the hair itself is 
worth much more study than has yet been 
bestowed on it. Dr. Sorby has made some 
wonderful discoveries in connection with it, 
and has actually succeeded in procuring suffi- 


| cient pigmentary matter from human hair to 


How can we account for such a pheno- | make a coloured landscape drawing. 


menon as this ? 


The amount of red colouring matter in 


The hair is a mass of dead epidermal | hair, for example, is very great, and often 


cells, having neither nerves nor blood-vessels, 


exists where it is unsuspected. Some years 


and being no longer connected with the | ago, when red hair was at a discount, and 


circulation. 


Yet, a mental emotion either | ladies with black hair heaped derision on 


destroys or draws out the whole of the | their red-haired sisters, they would mot have 
colouring matter in the hair, but without | felt much flattered if they had been told that 
altering its texture, as is done by artificial | their hair had quite as much of the red pig- 


bleaching. 


ment as that of the most fiery-locked of the 


In some persons the hair grows to an | despised “ carrots.” 


astonishing length. A female head of hair | 


Vet the hair of William Rufus and of the 


three feet in length is not very common, | blackest negro possess an equal amount of 


eighteen inches being a good average. 
I have seen growing hair as nearly as possible | 
six feet in length. This was fair, golden 
hair, but in the Exhibition of 1862 there was 
a head of black hair, believed to be English, 
that was rather more than two inches 
longer. 

Now supposing either of these persons to 
undergo a similar mental shock to that above 
mentioned, the whole six feet of hair would 
be suddenly whitened by the action of the 
minute socket in which the root is fixed. No 
chemistry is yet known to man that can 
achieve such a task. We can bleach hair by 
immersing its entire length in certain chemi- 
cal substances, or subjecting it to certain 
gases. But no one can whiten hair by an 
application to its root, an object scarcely so 
large as the letter i in this type, the dot 
being omitted. 

Vanquelin tries to explain the difficulty by 
saying that sudden terror may cause an acid 
state of the secretions, and so destroy the 
supply of colouring matter, as is sometimes 
the case in brain fever. This acid might 
indeed, if it existed, whiten the hair at the 
roots, but that it could be forced through the 
whole length of the hair is a manifest impos- 
sibility. Ifthe hair were tubular, as we were 
taught some forty years ago, we could under- 





Yet | red matter, only in the latter the red is over- 


powered by the addition of black particles. 

In the true auburn hair, where the black 
colouring matter is replaced by brown, the 
red is visible through the darker hue, and in 
the sunbeams makes the hair look as if 
mixed with threads of shining gold. In the 
museum at Oxford there is a lock of hair 
taken from the head of Charles I. Though 
it has lain for so many years in the tomb, it 
still retains its bright auburn, and in the sun- 
light the golden threads sparkle in it as if it 
belonged to a young girl. , 

The more the nature of the colouring 
matter is studied, the more difficult becomes 
the problem of suddenly whitening the whole 
of the existing hair by a mental emotion. 

Dr. Sorby mentions one remarkable in- 
stance where the usual order of nature was 
reversed. The snow-white hair of a very old 
gentleman suddenly turned black. He could 
not have used a dye without discovery, and 
the hair was of a genuine black, and not 
the peculiar purple produced artificially. A 
few days after this change of colour he died. 

In the mere hairs of our head there are 
wonders which are, as yet, past finding out. 
The little circle of our knowledge is here, as 
everywhere else, bounded by a dark, perhaps 
unknowable, beyond. 






























A SCENE AT A BOOKSTALL. 
By LYDIA HOPE. 


TATTERED book with cover old and worn— 
What could there be in it to cause such woe ? 
Yellow with age the leaves, and loose and torn— 
What could there be in them to move her so? 


A wrinkled woman, in a threadbare gown, 
Stood at the bookstall, heedless of the crowd 
Which gathered round with careless smile or frown— 
She stood and sobbed aloud. 


Kissing and clasping this old battered tome 
As though she ne’er again from it could part, 
She paid the price and bore it to her home, 
Close pressed against her heart. 


And there, firm fastening the outer door, 
She fell upon her knees and freely wept, 

Recalling still from memory’s faithful store 

Old thoughts which long had slept— 




















Thoughts of the days when, young and full of glee— 
A merry girl, a happy guileless child— 

She read this old book at her mother’s knee, 
From thoughts of play beguiled. 


And then when the old book was put away, 

Still at that mother’s knee she knelt in prayer ; 
Thus calmly closed each swiftly passing day 

So long ago, when free from want and care. 


And still her faithful memory led her on 
From childhood’s days till she was woman grown, 
And showed her other blessings past and gone— 
Most dearly cherished when too surely flown. 


She saw the husband of her far-off youth, 
Met his kind look, and heard his gentle tone, 
As from this book he read the words of truth 
At evening hour with her, his wife, alone. 


And when, at last, he laid his weary head 
Upon the pillow which should prove to be 
His dying-pillow, there upon the bed 
The old brown Bible he must always see. 
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And oftentimes he stretched his wasted hand 
To reach the book, and rest his dying eyes 

On some sweet promise of that blessed land 
Where Love eternal reigns, and never dies. 


Mother and husband laid beneath the sod, 
What could avail her drooping heart to cheer ? 
What but the precious promises of God, 
To whom his suffering children still are dear ? 


Then came dark days of poverty and woe, 
Stern want without, and in her heart despair, 
Until the wasting fever laid her low, 
Insensible alike to joy or care. 


And when, restored from that strange border-land, 
She begged her neighbour-nurse the book to bring, 

She found it had been sold with heedless hand, 
Accounted but an old and worthless thing. 


For many are the wants by sickness brought ; 
And those who nursed her were as poor as she; 
And food, and coals, and medicine must be bought, 
That the fast-waning life prolonged might be. 


And to buy these must other things be sold— 
But that old Bible !—had they only known 
Its treasures were to her more dear than gold ; 
Since z/was gone she was indeed alone! 
And long she sought it; searching many days, 
And gazing into windows where she saw 
Old books for sale, and in her heart always 
The hope of finding it she steadfast bore. 


And now her treasure is her own again. 
Passing a bookstall—by some power impelled— 
She stopped, and, bound as by some magic chain, 
Lo, there her long-lost Bible she beheld ! 
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THE SWORD 


OF GOLIATH.* 


A Trophy of Bophood. 
By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MAsTER oF HARROW. 


“ And David said unto Ahimelech, And is there not here under thine hand spear or sword? for I have neither brought 


my sword nor my weapons with me, because the king’s business required haste. 


And the priest said, The sword of Goliath 


the Philistine, whom thou slewest in the valley of Elah, behold, it is here wrapped in a cloth behind the ephod: if thou 


wilt take that, take it: for there is no other save that here. 


“THERE is none like that ”—nothing | 
like that with its memories of my first | 


victory ; nothing like that trophy of my boy- 
hood, when God was indeed near me and 
conquered by my hand. “ There is none like 
that ; give it me.” 


We need linger but a little on the historical | 


fact. This was not the first time in David’s 
life that he had been without a sword or 
weapon at a critical moment. Once he said to 
his giant antagonist, ‘‘ Thou comest to me with 
a sword, and with a spear, and with a shield: 
but I come to thee in the name of the Lord 
of hosts, the God of the armies of Israel, 
whom thou hast defied. This day will the 


Lord deliver thee into my hand ; and I will | 


smite thee, and take thine head from thee 
. . +» . and all this assembly shall know that 
the Lord saveth not with sword and spear : 
for the battle is the Lord’s, and He will give 
you into our hands.” 

And so it was. “ David prevailed over the 
Philistine with a sling and with a stone; but 
there was no sword in the hand of David. 
Therefore David ran, and stood upon the 
Philistine, and took his sword, and drew it 
out of the sheath thereof, and slew him, and 
cut off his head therewith.” 

This was the sword that was now a second 
time to bear apart in David’s history, not to 
slay another enemy, but to arm his own 
heart. God was training him for govern- 
ment. He had taken him away from the 
sheep-folds. He had nerved him for one 
memorable feat of arms. He had given 
him favour in the sight of the king and of 
the king’s son and of all the people. And 
now, again, He was trying him, still a youth, 
in the furnace of affliction. The king whom 
he had served was seeking his life. He was 
the man whom the king delighted to shame. 
He was a fugitive from the court and from 
his country. He was on his way, strange as 
it seems, to take refuge with Achish, the 
king of Gath, the prince of that very Philis- 
tine city whose giant champion he had slain. 


* It is a pleasure to me to refer to the sermon of my friend, 
the Bishop of Truro, on “ The Trophy of the Boy,” in_his 
admirable volume, “ Boy Life: Sundays in Wellington Col- 
res. I was indebted to him for the choice of the text, but 
I not read his sermon before my own was written. 


And David said, There is none like that; give it me.” 


1 SAM. xxi. 8, 9. 


In a word, he was passing through deep 
waters. It was a crisis in his life. Like 
| Jacob, first at Bethel and then at Peniel, he 
| was thrown upon his own resources, and he 
knew that they must become the resources 
of God, or else they would surely fail. 

In this spirit he came to the sacred city, 
and asked for food and weapons. The 
priest, not knowing the cause of his sudden 
appearance, gave him all that he had. He 
gave him “hallowed bread,” and he gave 
him also the sword of Goliath, which was 
| wrapped, as a sacred relic, in a cloth behind 
|the ephod. And David said, “There is 
| none like that ; give it me.” 

It was, as I said, the trophy of his boy- 
‘hood. In that thought he found strength, 
| That terrible sword, what did it symbolize? 
It had been the pride of the giant. It had 
| hung glittering by his side in the valley of 
| Elah, the terror of the armies of Israel. It 
| had been destined by its arrogant owner to 
| cut off the heads of the champions of Israel, 
|and to give their flesh to the fowls of the 
| air and to the beasts of the field. And ina 
| moment it was changed into the weapon by 
| which his own head was to be taken. It was 
| drawn from its sheath not by his own hand, 
| but by the hand of his unarmed, his boyish 
| conqueror. For a moment, in the sight of 
| the astonished armies, the young boy stood 
/upon the prostrate body of the boaster. 
| The next, the huge helpless head was shorn 
away, and with it the hopes of his country- 
'men. ‘When the Philistines saw their 
champion was dead, they fled.” 

If our own hearts are stirred within us 
as we recall that scene of boyish victory, 
what, think you, must have been the stir in 
the heart of David as he now saw and 
handled the well-known trophy? He had 
handled it before, and to good purpose. 
Now that his danger seemed even greater, 
would its edge be blunter? Would the arm 
of the Lord, that had then strengthened him 
to wield it, be less potent, less present, 
than of old? Nay, to him it symbolized the 
powers of evil laid low by the hand of God. 
Evil, with all its bulk and all its bluster, 
needed but to be met by perfect trust in 
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God, and its own weapons would be turned 
against it. Its own sword would be the in- 
strument of its discomfiture. 

And here we see, or rather we feel, that 
this passage of Scripture was “ written for our 
learning.” All of you see before you this 
day the fight between good and evil. All 
of you long to take part in that fight worthily, 
and not to bring dishonour on your name as 
Christians. Many of you know your own weak- 
ness ; see the special enemy that threatens you ; 
remember its power in the time past; hear 
almost the haughty confidence with which 
it boasts that it can vanquish you again. 

And some of you have already withstood 
evil when it seemed triumphant. You have 
stood face to face to it when others trem- 
bled. You have seen it collapse ingloriously 
before a few gallant words of contempt and 
defiance ; and from that moment your dread 
of all evil has been less. You have be- 
lieved in God’s presence. You have felt 
sure that He was on the side of good, and 
that He would not once only, but so often 
as the need should arise, give you the daring 
and the power to confront and to overthrow. 

Most blessed of all experiences! We will 
not, indeed, go so far as to assume that it 
has been the experience of all. That would 
be an exaggeration, refuted by the conscious- 
ness of not a few hearts, But we wi// be bold 
to assume that it is an experience not very 
rare, and that it may become, if it is not 
already, the happy experience of all. And 
we will speak, appealing to such hearts as 
can follow us, of the strength, the wonderful 
confirmation, that such an experience is able 
to supply. It is, in truth, impossible to over- 
rate the moral value of a moral victory gained 
in early youth—a victory, I mean, gained over 
evil. The evil may be outward or inward. In 
either case the victory, boldly wrested from 
the enemy by the consciously recognized 
help of God, becomes hereafter a panoply of 
spiritual strength. It cannot, of course, be 
an absolute guarantee against subsequent 
shame and defeat. The conqueror who 
wielded the sword of Goliath may live to 
slay Uriah with the sword of the children of 
Ammon. There is, in truth, no security 
against the deepest spiritual fall, except the 
sleepless watchfulness of one who distrusts 
himself and listens for the voice of God. 

But, making allowance for such possibili- 
ties and such need of fresh supplies of power 
from on high, we may still pronounce that 
God bestows on His servants scarcely any 
greater safeguard than the memory of some 
youthful conquest. 











Evil, I have said, comes to us from within 
and from without. Which have we most to 
fear? Some one, and some the other. Evil 
comes from within, urging us to care for our- 
selves and our own comfort; to have a high 
and formidable temper, which we mistake 
for manliness; to laugh at anything which 
looks like submission ; to be amused by and 
to dally with corrupt thoughts. And we 
may, if we so please, give way without a 
struggle to all this; accept it as the natural 
law or privilege of boy-life; have no eyes 
for its brute giant bulk, no ears for its coarse, 
defiant challenge. And if this be sv, our 
case is very sad. ‘The glory of our lives 
begins to wane. God departs from us, and 
keeps away from us, and answers us no more, 

But this is not the only alternative. We 
may fairly recognise that the work which we 
have to do for some months or years is just 
to fight, and fight our best, “ with both hands 
earnestly,” against this particular evil passion 
that rises up within ourselves. We can, God 
helping us, lay forcible hold on our every 
wayward fancy, drag it away from all that 
defiles, and compel it to busy itself with 
what is pure and lovely and of good report. 
We may take in hand our vehement temper, 
chain it down whenever it dares to make us 
revengeful or bitter for any supposed injury 
offered to ourselves, but give it free play 
when it burns with righteous resentment at 
wrong or violence offered to another. We 
may thus discipline ourselves, by wresting 
the sword from the grasp of our antagonist, 
and employing it for his own destruction, 
And if we do, the consciousness of strength 
thus gained will never leave us. Whenever 
we think of it in the months or the years of 
riper experience, it will be a pledge, thank- 
fully accepted, that God means us to win and 
not to lose His battle. 

And so also, perhaps even more, with evil 
which comes from without. I say “ perhaps 
even more,” because it is evil of this kind 
which, with many at least, fills the widest 
space in their memory, and is most naturally 
typified by the giant enemy of David. They 
see some vice very triumphant. Like their 
companions, they have been used to be 
afraid of it, to take for granted that it would 
always hold its present haughty and braggart 
language. And then one or another among 
them has gone up to it, and spoken out 


against it, and told it plainly in the hearing of 


others what it really was, namely, base and low 
and lying and cowardly, and in a moment the 
creature has fallen flat on its face, fairly 
crushed in the dust. The young assailant 
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has dared to believe that good was stronger 
than evil, in spite of all appearances. He 
has felt certain in his own brave heart, not 
because others said so, but because God 
told him, that there was no real reason for the 
existence of this abomination, and that God, 
who spoke in him, willed its destruction. 
And what I say is, that any one who in | 
his early youth has thus fairly faced a for- | 
midable evil, and in the presence of others | 








struck it down, is one ‘ confirmed’ by God 
for life. He has in him an abiding convic- 
tion that God is with him. That memory will 
carry him through other and hotter battles. 
The sword of the giant has, in the armoury 
of God, been reforged and retempered into 
the sword of the Spirit. “There is none 
like that;” none that so wields the blended 
forces of the romance of youth and the sober 
certainties of increasing self-knowledge, 
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of a Castle.—(Conclusion.) 


By S. A. WHITEHOUSE. 


CHAPTER IV. | 


S are winter passed into a wet, cheerless | 
spring, and May was kept indoors a | 
great deal. But one afternoon, as the weather 
seemed a little brighter, her aunt determined | 
to drive in a pony-carriage to a neighbouring | 
village to visit a poor woman who had been 
ill. May enjoyed these drives, and, after the | 
long winter, it was pleasant to be out in the | 
lanes, and to see the sunshine through the | 
budding branches, Everything was very 
backward, for a biting east wind had warned | 
the flowers not to be too hasty in showing | 
themselves above the earth. The bright | 
weather did not last, and Miss Merton and | 
May had a rather dreary drive home through | 
a damp, drizzling rain. Her aunt was not, | 
therefore, very much surprised that May | 
woke next morning with a sore throat, but 
expected that after her usual remedies—of | 
gruel, feet in hot water, and a general toast- | 
ing—the cold would pass away. But instead | 
of getting better, on the evening of the second | 
day May was so feverish and had such pain | 
in swallowing that Miss Merton determined | 
to send for the doctor early next morning. 
The doctor who usually attended the 
family lived about three miles from West- 
wood, and as he had a large practice, and 
his patients lived at great distances apart, 
he generally started on his rounds at ten 
o'clock. Miss Merton knew this, and 
wished to send a letter asking him to call, 
which would reach him before he started in 
the morning. She therefore called Rob, 
and after giving him particular instructions 
not to loiter, as the letter was of importance, 
dispatched him early on his errand. She 
had some misgivings in intrusting such a 
duty to Rob, but old John had had a sharp 
attack of rheumatism, brought on by the damp 
cold weather, and could only hobble about 


Rob tucked the letter into his pocket, and 
went whistling on his way. He had not 
the smallest intention of obeying orders, 
when there was no one to see whether he 
did or not. So instead of hastening on, he 
beguiled the time by climbing into the 
hedges to look after birds’ nests, swinging on 
gates, and shying stones at any birds that 
came within reach. So when he arrived at 
the doctor's house the doctor had started 
on his rounds, and would not return till late 
that evening. Rob felt vexed lest his delay 
should be found out, and ran home, so that 
his absence might not seem very long, and 
told Miss Merton that the doctor had been 
called out earlier than usual, trusting that 
his untruth would not be discovered. May, 
however, grew so much worse, that Rob was 
again dispatched to beg that the doctor 
should be asked to call when he returned 
from his visits. 

The next morning, when Rob went into 
the kitchen with wood, he was surprised to 
find all the servants in tears, and as he noisily 
threw down his load, cook turned sharply 
round and said, “ Well! I should think you 
might be quiet to-day, when every one’s in 
such trouble, and not come clattering about 
the place like that.” 

“ Why,” cried Rob, “ what’s up ?” 

“Why, here’s our dear little Miss May so 
ill, the doctor says there’s no hope,” and 
cook turned away, her voice choked with tears. 

*‘ T}],” said Rob, growing white,“ no hope ! ” 

“Yes,” said nurse, who had just come 
down from the sick-room ; “he says if he had 
been sent for a day earlier, he might have 
done something, but now he is afraid it is 
too late. It was very unfortunate that he 
was out when missis’s letter got there. He 
might then have saved her.” And nurse 
left the kitchen wiping her eyes. 





the garden on two sticks. 





Rob felt stunned, and went out silently. 
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He knew that this was his doing, for if he 
had made haste with Miss Merton’s first letter, 
he could have reached the doctor’s long 
before his time for leaving. And then came 
the thought of the little girl, of his rudeness 
to her, and of her kind, bright words, when 
he lay bruised and crying on the bank. Un- 
known even to himself, May had touched 
the only soft place in his heart, and had 
awakened a love, that before seemed to 
exist alone for himself and his own interests. 

“She is the only person who cares any- 
think for me, or who’s been good to me, 
and now she’s going, and it’s all through me.” 
Where should he go? The sunlight was 
flooding the garden, but he seemed to shun 
its brightness, and creeping into the dark 
woodshed, behind the stack of fire-wood, he 
threw himself on the ground and gave vent 
to his grief. 

These were the first tears he had ever 
shed, except for himself and his own pains. 
Like the soft showers of spring they melted 
the icy crust of selfishness from this hard 
heart, and prepared it for the good seed of 
the great Husbandman. For God uses many 
ways for leading His wandering children 
back to Himself, and in this case the love of 
a gentle, loving child was the means of pre- 
paring a dark soul for the revelation of 
Divine light and love, before which all that 
is earthly seems feeble and poor. 

As twilight fell, old John began to wonder 
what had become of Rob, for he had not seen 
him since the morning. Poor old John! his 
heart was very heavy, for he dearly loved the 
little girl, who so often ran to him for advice 
about her garden. He felt vexed with Rob 
for giving trouble on such a day as this, but 
at last, as he did not come, the old man hob- 
bled away with painful steps to hunt for him. 

At last, as he passed the wood-shed, John 
thought he heard a sound, and, stopping to 
listen, a sob caught his ear. Pushing the 
door open and entering, he peered about, 
but in the dusk he could see nothing. 
“Rob,” called the old man, “ Rob, where 
are you? What is the matter ? have you hurt 
yourself ? ” 

“ T’m here,” said a husky voice, very much 
unlike Rob’s usually clear, bold one, and he 
raised himself slowly from the ground. 

“What is the matter?” repeated John, 
who could hear that the boy was in trouble. 
“ How did you hurt yourself, lad ?” 

“Tt isn’t that,” said Rob, with a fresh 
burst of tears, “it’s Miss May. There’s no 
hope, and it’s all through me.” 

John could not understand this incoherent 





speech, but a few kind questions brought 
out from Rob his sad story. 

“My lad,” said the old man solemnly, 
“they say while there’s life, there’s hope. 
Our dear little lady is in the good Lord’s 
hands, and He knows best what to do with 
her and for us. But we can pray that He 
will, if it be His good pleasure, spare her to 
us, and that if He take her we may say, 
‘Thy will be done.’” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Rob, “do pray. Pray 
now, John.” ; 

John was a simple, uneducated old man, 
and his knees were too stiff to bend, but, 
removing his hat, he prayed an earnest 
| prayer, joined in occasionally by stifled sobs 
|from Rob. It went from two earnest sad 
| hearts up to Him whose ears are ever open 
to the cry of the sorrowful. 
| It was the beginning of a new life to Rob, 
| The first rays of Divine sunshine were stream- 
| ing in through the darkened casement of his 
| heart. 

CHAPTER V. 

For many days. May hovered between 
life and death, and sad days they were to the 
whole household, and especially to old John 
and Rob, But at last a slight improvement 
began, and very gradually, with many re- 
lapses, May came back to life. 

All this time had not been lost with Rob. 
Ever since the evening when the old gardener 
had found him in his sore trouble in the 
wood-shed, there had been a bond of sym- 
pathy between them that had not existed 
before. John had been a good, Christian 
man for many years, but he was a quiet man, 
rather shy of speaking of his religious feelings, 
and not given to many words on any sub- 
ject. Since Rob had lived with him, he had 
sometimes felt that he ought to speak to the 
lad, and urge him to be godly; but it seemed 
especially difficult to do so with this bold, 
careless boy. But now that sorrow had 
touched and opened his heart, John put 
aside his natural reserve and spoke earnestly 
to him. 

Till this time, Rob had been quite con- 
tented with himself, and so long as his wrong- 
doing brought on him no punishment, he 
had no stings of conscience. But now he 
felt his sin and longed for its possible result 
to be averted. John showed him how slight 
was the fault he had committed against May, 
compared with his sin in refusing obedience 
to his Lord, and the boy’s heart, full of 
sorrow, was still further touched by the story, 
till now unheeded, of Christ’s sufferings and 








death, not for His friends alone, but for those 
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who like him had turned a deaf ear to His 
loving call. What fear of punishment had 
never done, Christ’s love could do, and Rob 
yearned for forgiveness from that gracious 
Saviour, and longed to live for Him. 

As days passed on and May grew stronger, 
Rob, when his work was over, rambled into 
the woods, hunting for primroses and violets 
and lovely scarlet moss cups, and sent them 
up to May by nurse. Even cook was struck 
by the change in the lad, but her belief in 
“them boys” was not strong, and she only 
hoped the good fit would last. 
many struggles with self, and cook little 


thought what a stumbling-block her sharp | 


words were in his way ; but he was distrustful 
of himself, and prayed earnestly in his own 
simple, rough language, and a kind word or 
warning look from John helped him on his way. 

At last, one morning, nurse brought down 
a message that May would like to see Rob. 
He had been up very early weaving a basket 
of twigs, the sides of which he covered with 
moss, while inside it was filled with sweet 
white and purple violets and pale primroses, 
He had sent it up by nurse, and now May 
wanted to thank him for it. Rob rubbed his 
face at the pump till it shone, and tried to 
make his hands white with much soap, and 
then waited with impatience nurse’s sum- 
mons. When she called him in, a fit of shy- 
ness came over him, and he almost wished 
he were not going. He tried in vain to 
make no noise in going up-stairs, and was 
quite crimson with the effort when he reached 
May’s door. But when he saw the pale, 
thin, little figure on the sofa, a lump rose in 
his throat, and the tears fell one by one 
down his face. 

“Why, Rob,” cried May cheerfully, “ you 
mustn’t cry. I am getting well now, and 
shall soon be able to come into the garden. 
And I do think your flowers did me quite as 
much good as the nasty medicine the doctor 
sent ; don’t you, nurse?” 

Nurse laughed, and Rob soon recovered 
himself, and went away very happy and com- 
forted. 

In a little time May was well enough to 
go away to the sea-side, but she left special 
injunctions that Rob was to put her garden 
in nice order before she came back. This 
he gladly undertook, but his chief ambition 
was to be able to read and write nicely before 
her return, so that he might please and sur- 
prise her. Old John, however, could not help 
him much, not being a “scholar” himself, 
but one day Rob summoned up courage 
enough to speak to Mr. Forrester, who had 


Rob had | 


| come in to consult John about some plants. 
| He listened patiently, and then said that he 
| would speak to Miss Janet about it, and let 
| Rob know. The kind lady offered her ser- 
| vices as his teacher, and he soon made rapid 
| progress. But he learnt more than reading 

and writing from her. Her patient face and 
| her gentle, bright words soon showed even 
| this ignorant boy what the spirit of Christ 
| is, and he found in her ready sympathy in his 
| troubles, while she taught him of a Friend 
who calls the weary and heavy laden to Him. 

“You'll please not tell Miss May, ma’am,” 
| was Rob’s request. 

At last May came back, strong and rosy, 
and, with some fear, determined to begin her 
old lessons with Rob. She felt sure that he 
would have forgotten all he ever knew, for 
| his lessons from Miss Janet had been kept a 

profound secret. So, with rather a heavy 
| heart, she went into the kitchen, and found 
Rob all ready, with very clean hands and face, 
and with quite a twinkle ‘in his eyes. 
| Well, Rob,” said May, “you've hada 
long holiday. I am afraid you will have for- 
gotten everything.” 

Rob’s face quite shone with delight as 
he began to read, and slowly, but clearly 
and well, went through the lesson. His 
delight knew no bounds when he saw by 
May’s face how astonished and pleased she 
was. After this came his copy-book, care- 
fully filled, with every page showing an im- 
provement on the last. And then, cook 
and nurse being out of the room, he told 
May little by little about himself, and that 
he had not only learnt to read and write, 
but had been taught the love of Christ. 

* Ah, Rob!” said May, with tears in her 
eyes, “I was so troubled, when I began to 
be ill, because I thought no one would care 
for you, or teach you. I forgot that God 
cared for you far more than I did, and that 
He could teach you what I never could.” 

“ But, Miss May,” said Rob, “I think it 
was God who put it into your heart to be 
kind to me, after I had been so rude to you. 
It was you who first cared for me, and I 
could never have believed God could love 
me if I hadn’t first known that you had had 
pity for me.” 

And so, though May never became a 
heroine, or performed a world-famous deed, 
she made part of that great army of workers 
for God, to whom one day the Divine wel- 
come will be given, ‘“‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant : thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
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“What a strange and wondrous story.’ 
Concluding Hymn: ** Now 


amy | Hymn: 
Lesson: enesis Xs XVii. 1—22. 
the day is over.’ 


yee may have heard a child talking of 
what it is going to be, and of what it is 
going to do. You may know the child—it 
may be your sister or your brother, or your 
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By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


same way as the dreams and visions of 
Joseph were received by his brothers. Some 
| people may laugh at you, as you seem obliged 
| to talk sometimes out of the abundance of 
your heart. But you need not mind them, 
Joseph’s father did not laugh at him, for he 
made him a coat of many colours, much in 
the same way as Hannah made a little coat 
for litthe Samuel. And we read that the 

mother of our Lord, as she heard 






































Putting Joseph into the Pit. 


cousin, or some schoolfellow. You may be 
such a child yourself. Now, a child may be 
childish, and be only talking for the sake of 
having something to say. The words may 
only come from the mouth, and not from the 
heart. But a child may be childlike—like a 
child, like what a child ought to be, like 
what a child might be, like what our Saviour 
was when He was a child. 

We have to remember, that God gave to | 
us His.son, not only to show us that He 
was really our father, but also to show us 
what we are, and what we ought to be. Our | 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ took upon | 
Him our nature, and was made in all points 
like unto us. He was without sin. He 
made no mistakes. So we may look at 
what He was, and at what He did, and we 
may see what we ought to be. He was a} 
child, and when he was a child we find Him | 
speaking as a child, of what He was going to | 
be, and of what He was going to do. 

We read that those who heard what He 
had to say did not understand Him, and as 
people laugh at things that they do not un- 
derstand, we may fairly imagine that the 
boy’s words would be received much in the 














her boy speak, “kept His say- 
ings in her heart.” _ Your father 
and your mother, if they hear 
you talking sometimes out of the 
fulness of your heart, may say 
nothing to you, but what you 
have said may set them thinking 
as to whether or not God has 
been calling you, and may lead 
them to be ever praying for you, 
that you may never be disobedient 
to heavenly visions. 

You may be mistaken. But 
you must remember that it is no 
mistake to think that every one 
who is born, is born for some end, 
and that every one who comes 
into the world, comes into the 
world for some purpose. We 
are told that God has made all things, and 
that He has made nothing in vain. We are 
ever finding out that things that were thought 
to be useless or injurious are absolutely 
necessary. Years ago, farmers used to de- 
stroy birds, now they have found out their 
mistake, for they have learnt that the birds 
of the air have to help them as they try to 
grow crops of corn. We are told by our 
Lord that we are of more value than many 


| sparrows, and if little sparrows are wanted, 


how much more little children. 

You may be mistaken about what you 
think you have to be, or what you think 
you have todo. And so you must wait a 
while, and watch and pray; and because you 
may be mistaken, you must from the first 
acknowledge God in all your ways, and He 
will direct your steps. The old prayer, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me to do?” 
must ever be in your heart. 

If each of us have some special work in 
which we have to spend our lives, then if we 
are to spend happy lives, and to be happy in 
our work, we must each for ourselves be 
persuaded that God Himself has given us 
our work. This persuasion—conviction—is a 
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nal conviction, anu it can only come to 
us in one way. It must come from God. 
Here we see the necessity for prayer, If we 
think and talk without prayer, we shall only 
think and talk as children, childishly.. But if 
we ask weshall receive, if we seek we shall find, 
if we knock the door will open, for God will 
ak to us as His children, and we shall 
know in deed and in truth that He has called 
us, and we shall think of some work, and talk 
sometimes of it, as our calling—vocation. 

Our Lord and Saviour, when He was stand- 
ing at the bar of Pilate, and speaking of the 
end for which: He was born, was giving utter- 
ance to a conviction that had possessed Him 
throughout the whole of His career. It had 
come to Him when He was a lad of twelve 
years of age, and yet He continued as a child 
obedient to his parents. He had had to 
spend the greater part of His life as a village 
carpenter, year after year doing very humble 
work, and living on very humble food, but 
the fire of His boyish enthusiasm was ever 
burning, it never went out. And when He 
began His public life neither the people of 
His village nor even His own relations be- 
lieved in Him. Amidst universal opposition 
meekly and quietly He went on His way, 
doing good, bearing witness to the truth, 
seeking and saving the lost. Outwardly 
there was nothing to sustain or encourage 
Him. Doing the work God had given Him 
to do, He found His refuge and strength in 
God, and so we hear Him saying, “ My meat 
is to do the will of Him who sent me, and to 
finish His work,” ‘I came not to do my 
own will, but the will of Him who sent me.” 
And the same spirit is seen at the close, 
when apparently there was only failure and 
disgrace. The ruling passion was strong 
in death, for He died referring to His life- 
work, saying, “ It is finished.” 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was 
the Son of God, and yet He was made in all 
points like unto us. You are, as people say, 
only children, and you think and speak as 
children. You cannot think or speak in any 
other way. But if any of you are thinking 
of living such a life as the life of our Saviour, 
I tell you, you are not thinking of something 
that is impossible. “For to this end you 
were born, and for this purpose you came 
into the world.” 


SECOND EVENING. ° 
Opening Hymn: “Little children, praise the Saviour.” 
Lesson : Ktatt Y 43—45, and xii. pol. Concluding Hymn : 
“ Now the day is over,’ 
There are children who are not sons or 
daughters. When we see a girl or a boy 
X—10 








doing anything in the same way as their father 
or mother, we say, ‘ There is the mother’s 
son,” “ There is the father’s daughter.” But 
some children are not like their parents, they 
are indeed. something like them in appear- 
ance, but not in reality. They are not like 
them in their conduct and their character. 
As you look at these children, as you listen 
to what they say, and as you watch their 
actions, you are surprised to learn their 
names, and to find that although they have 
the same form and figure, they do not seem to 
have the same habits and principles. There 
are some children who do not wish to be like 
their parents. Their father and their mother 
have been hard-working people, and the 
children are evidently ashamed of work, 
The parents have laboured, and the children 
think because their father and mother have 
worked, they may do nothing. They have 
no idea of entering into their labours, and 
carrying on their work, but on the other hand 
they are only thinking how they can spend, 
and in their way enjoy, the fruits of. their 
parents’ labours. 

Our Saviour, in the words we have quoted, 
evidently glories in His Father as one who 
had worked, and is working, and He seems 
to account for His own habit of working, 
through his being the Son of His Father. 
“‘My Father works, and I, as His son, work.” 
Our Lord refers once and again to His works, 
as a. sign of His sonship. ‘The works that 
I do they bear witness of me.” And it was 
evidently in recognition of what our Lord 
was doing, that the heavens opened, and the 
voice came, saying, “ This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.” We are told 
also, for our comfort, of the special promise 
given to any who are doing the will of God, 
“T will bea father to you, and ye shall be 
my sons and daughters, saith the Lord God 


Almighty.” 
Work is divine. Work is of God. Work 
is godlike. We read that “love is of God,” 


and that “ every one who loveth is born of 
God.” Now, I think, you will be very glad 
to find that you have got to pass your lives 
doing the same things that God is ever doing, 
and doing the same things that our Saviour 
did when He came to livein this world. We 
have, if we want to be sons and daughters of 
God, to be perfect, even as our Father who is 
in heaven is perfect. God loves, and we 
must love. God works, and we must work. 
What simplicity there is in godliness—in 
Christianity ! You see that the same mind 
that was in Christ Jesus could be in you. 
You could say if you were really the children 
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of God—His sons and His daughters—‘‘ My 
Father loves, and I-love. My Father works, 
and I work.” 

Ihave just been reading the life and look- 
ing at the pictures of a French artist. The 
man was a peasant and apainter. His name 
was Millet, and he was born and bred to 
work. He seemed to be fascinated by work, 
and when he found out: that he could paint 
he began to paint work, and, though tempted 
sorely, he would paint nothing else. The man 
could really paint, for his drawing is full of 
truth, and his colour is full of poetry. He 
was a great painter, and yet his dress, his fare, 
and his life were the dress, and ‘the fare, and 
the life of a working man. His great picture, 
exhibited in Paris, was “ The Sower,” a poor 
peasant, admirably drawn, picturing the toil 
of great multitudes who have worked all their 
lives, and are now resting from their labours. 
Amongst his other pictures are two peasants 
with their long, ungainly spades digging up a 
waste; and then, again, a man. with perfect 
action ‘reaping his corn; and there is still 
another picture, and there you see some poor 
women stooping and gleaning, picking up the 
fragments of a harvest. 

We were referring in our last little sermon 
to some children who seemed to be fond of 
talking of what they were going to be. We 
may have been speaking of you. ‘Now, if 
you wake up after your dreams and your 
visions to fee] ‘that there is some work to be 


done, and that what has to be done will: 
leave you no ‘time to be idle—no opportu-' 


nity of having your own way, I think I may 
tell you, as Eli told little Samuel, that God 
has been calling you. 

If you want to be anything you must do 
something, and it is a great consolation that 
we are not left to find out what we must do, 
but we may ask God what He, as our Father, 
would have us, as His children, to do. A 
father sometimes teaches his child his own 
business ; and we read, “ The Father loveth 
the Son, and showeth Him all things that 
Himself doeth.” And our Lord hath’ pro- 
mised us-that “ The works that I do ye shall 
do also.” 

Surely it is a good thing to be born if we 
come into the world to do the will of God— 
if we live not doing our own will, but the will 
of Him who sent us. Our lives may be full 
of work, hard work, but we may always com- 
fort ourselves, as our Lord comforted Himself, 
“My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 

And we need not be disheartened or 
troubled at any time. We may always trust 


to our Father and our Saviour, if we believe | 





our Father will work in us to will’and to do 
His good pléasure; so that thé works that 
we shall do will not be our own works; but 
the works of our Father who dwelleth in us, 
If we gave up ourselves ‘entirely to Christ, 
then we should find the same mind in us 
which was in Him. “The Son can dono 
thing of Himself, but what He seeth the 
Father do ; for what things soever He doeth, 
these also doeth the Son likewise.” 


THIRD EVENING, 


sont Piok caine 4-34. Concladiog: pian" NOG isidap 
The Bible is full of portraits and pictures, 
Here we have a portrait of “the sluggard.” 
And in the 24th chapter of the Proverbs we 
have a picture of “ the field of the sluggard,” 
The picture matches the portrait, You look 
at the field and you find it overgrown with 
thorns and nettles, and the fence ‘is “broken 
down, and you wonder to whom the field 
belongs, and how it came to be in ‘this for- 
lorn condition. And then you turn and look 
at the portrait, and you see a man sitting 
over the fire, doing nothing. That: man is the 
owner of the field. ‘The time is winter, just 
the time‘for stubbing the thorns and for clear- 
ing the ground, but it is cold and the wind 
blows keenly. The man is not poor, for he 
has a plough as well as a field, and he has 
oxen to draw the plough. The man is not 
ill, he is well and strong; he could, if he 
liked, yoke his oxen and drive them to the 
field and take the opportunity of the season 
for ploughing. But the man is lazy, and the 
fire is comfortable, and it will be much warmer 
in doors than out of doors, and so the man 
leaves his plough idle, and the oxen stand all 
day in their stall, and the man ‘puts some 
more wood on the fire and sits down and 
goes to sleep. ; 
We all know enough of the world in which 
we live to know that such a state of things 
cannot last long. The fire will burn‘out, and 
the man and the oxen must be fed as well 
as the fire. The sluggard may sleep on 
and forget everything as long as the fire 
burns, but when the fire is out he will 
wake up cold and hungry. What will he do? 
We have another picture, and in that picture 
we find the sluggard takes to begging. This 
picture is what we call very natural. We 
mean, by natural, that it is true to life. 
We know that those persons who are not 
ashamed to be idle, are not ashamed to beg, 
or at least to borrow. The man borrows of 
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pegs food for himself and for his cattle, and 
fuel for his fire. 
- The winter passes. The opportunity for 
loughing is lost. It is of no use to sow seed 
in untilled. ground. The field is left to itself. 
The friends. of the sluggard get tired of 
supplying his wants. He sells his plough, 
his oxen, and at last his field. And then we 
have a final picture. The harvest has come, 
the fields are covered over with corn, and the 
sluggard is painted in, true to life, not glean- 
ing, not doing anything to help himself, not 
doing anything that has any work in it, but 
begging. And the sluggard is left to beg, and 
to get nothing. 

The portraits and the pictures of the Bible 
are painted. for all times and _ for all people. 
There is no respect of persons, The rich and 
the poor, the old and the young, the children 
and their parents will find their likenesses in 
this photograph album. Already you will 
have picked out, in the sluggard of Solomon, 
some one whom you have known. You have 
seen the likeness. Perhaps you have been 
frightened by some resemblance to yourself. 
Well, there are children who are sluggards, 

There are sluggards in homes, ‘There are 
some children who donot seem to be ashamed 
to let: their brothers and sisters wait upon 
them, without returning in some way or other 
the help they have received. In every home 
there is, ever and anon, something that must 
be done by some one of the children in the 
home. There is some work to be done which 
will involve some trouble or some self-sacri- 
fice, Perhaps you have left such things to 
be done by your sister or your brother. If 
you are tempted to be lazy and self-indulgent, 
think of Solomon’s sluggard. And if you find 
you are still disinclined to exert yourself, or 
to deny yourself, then remember Him who laid 
down His life for you, and who wants all of 
us to be laying down our lives for others. 

There are sluggards at school. You havé 
some lesson which you find to be very diffi- 
cult, You do not seem as if you could ever 
master it. You are tempted to shirk the 
lesson... It may be spelling, or grammar, or} 
arithmetic. . Now I want to tell you that if 
you do not learn how to spell, or how to 
calculate when you are children, when you 
grow up.to be men and women you will be 
beggars. You will always be dependent upon 
others, and be ever obliged to ask for infor- 
mation. And again and again in life, you 


will find, there is no one to tell you what you 
might. have learnt for yourself. 

The law of work underlies our whole life. 
You will find presently that you will have to 


leave home and school, and to igo. out. inte 
the world and work for your living. And we 
want you therefore to understand. the world 
into which you have been born.. It is a world 
of work. There:is no room for sluggards. If 
you. will not work, and take to begging or 
borrowing, you will find again and again that 
will get, nothing. 

We are told, further, that we have to work 
out our.salyation. God has loved us and has 
given His only begotten Son that we might 
not perish but have eternal life. His king- 
dom, of heaven.is open to all believers. But 
the gate is strait, and the way is narrow, 
And so we find our Saviour entreats us to 
strive and agonize to enter in. 

We have the portrait of the sluggard and 
a sketch of his history, and as we look at 
the man-and: see his end, we seem to hear 
again the old warning, “Be not deceived, 
God is not mocked, for whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true, as I am told?” Lesson: 
Genesis xli. 14-43. Concluding Hymn: “Now the day is 
over. 

There ,are those who have seemed to 
know not only how to live, but how to die. 
They have; lived, useful lives, serving their 
day. and. generation by doing some great 
work,,,and then we find that they. have 
made.some. provision. by which the work. of 
their life. may; be carried. on after their 
death. .They have taken the life that. is 
common to all, and have found in its days 
and years time and opportunity for the ac- 
complishment of some great service to others. 
And then when death has come, the death 
that is common to all, with the same genius, 
they%have made even death subservient to 
their ruling purpose and passion. 

It would seem thatthis fact is brought before 
us, as\¢/e fact which we are particularly to 
notice,.as we consider the character and the 
.career Of the patriarch Joseph. And this 
fact will be of special interest to children, for 
Joseph, is brought before us when he is 
| young, dreaming dreams and. seeing visions ; 
talking as if he had been bornto do some- 
thing,.and had come into the world for some 
particular purpose. 

The history of Joseph is full of wonders 
from the beginning to the end. And theend, 
as we shall see, is as wonderful.as the begin- 
ning. Joseph was one of those boys who 
have made, as people say, their own way in the 
world. \ There is this difference, however, in 
the case of Joseph: his way was God’s way. 
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We are told distinctly, “the Lord was with 
Joseph, and he was a prosperous man.” 
There was nothing in Joseph’s favour, but, 
on the other hand, everything seemed to be 
against him. He had the misfortune to be a 
favourite child, and therefore his brothers 
hated him; he had dreams, and talked of 
them, and his father rebuked him, and his 
brothers ridiculed him. The victim of malice, 
he was early in life flung out into the world, 
but he falls on his feet and makes good his 
first footing. He does not stand long before 
he is thrown again ; but although he suffers 
wrongfully, and is put into prison, he finds 
there is something to do in a prison ; and 
doing what his hands find to do, and doing 
it with all his might, the prison doors open, 
and he finds a path straight before him, 
which he takes and keeps, and it brings him 
to a position in which he finds himself to be 
one of the first men of his day. He serves his 
day and generation, and is not only able to 
save a country, but he returns good for evil, 
and his father and his brethren owe their 
lives, and the lives of their families, to the little 
lad who had his boyish dreams and visions. 
Joseph had his dreams and his visions, 
because of children is the kingdom of 
heaven. Joseph believed in God, and his 
faith saved him when he was sold into the 
land of Egypt. Joseph was tempted, as a 
young man, and he was kept in the time of 
his temptation by his faith. Joseph became 
what is called a great man ; but we find that 
Joseph had only one interpretation of his 
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Joseph interpreting Pharaoh’s Dream. ° 








punish them for their cruelty to him, he tells 
them, “God sent me before you to preserve 
you a posterity in the earth, and to save your 
lives by a great deliverance. Fear not; for 
am I in the place of God? As for you, ye 
thought evil against me; but God meant it 
for good, to bring to pass, as it is this day,” 
Joseph found all life long that his dreams 
and visions were being fulfilled. We are not 
surprised, therefore, that Joseph grew in his 
faith in God. Joseph as a boy believed in 
the unseen—in the future—in the impossible, 
And when he became a man, and found 
day after day, year after year, time after time, 
that he was not deceived, and that God was 
not mocked, you can understand how he would 
be dreaming on all his life. The boy is the 
father of the man. We never forget what we 
learnt as children ; and we are told distinctly 
if we see visions when we are young, we shalt 
have our dreams when we getold. Andso 
we may see that, young or old, we are always 
children if we are in the kingdom of God. 
When Joseph first of all thought of being 
of further service to his people, by letting his 
body lie unburied till the time came when 
they were to go out of Egypt into the promised 
land, we know not. If we may judge from 
the conduct and character of Joseph, we 
may argue that it would have been with him 
for a long time a cherished secret. Joseph, 
like all those persons who have succeeded in 
doing some great and difficult work, must 
have been as remarkable for forethought as 
he was for cleverness. The children of Israef 
had to remain in Egypt four hun- 
dred years. Times would alter, and 
Joseph’s service to Egypt would 
be forgotten. Century after century 
would pass, and the poor Israelites, 
with their lives made bitter with 
hard bondage, would be tempted 
to look at the promise given to 
their fathers as a delusion—only a 
mere dream—a vain vision. Jo- 
seph would be dead, but being 
dead he would yet speak. Joseph 
could not do much, but he could 
do something, and that something 
might help his people ‘for ages to 
hope against hope, and to retain 
their faith in the dream and the 
vision of the Promised Land. So 
“Joseph took an oath of the 


greatness, for we read that he thus spoke of | children of Israel, saying, God will surely 
his life: “God had made me a father to | visit you, and ye shall carry up my bones 
Pharaoh, and a ruler throughout all the land | from hence. So Joseph died, being an hun- 
of Egypt, to save much people alive.” And | dred and ten years old ; and they embalmed 
when his brethren were afraid lest he should | him, and he was put in a coffin in Egypt.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
A PLEA FOR NATIONAL MAGNANIMITY, 


N° Christian Englishman could read without 

emotion «the account recently given in the 
papers of the mission of a French Deputation to 
our Colonial Office, with respect to the unhappy war 
in Basutoland, The deputation consisted of mem- 
bers and friends of the Paris Protestant Missionary 
Society, and included several distinguished names. 
Its right to the respectful, and we may add sym- 
pathetic, hearing which it obtained from the Colonial 
Secretary, 'the Earl of Kimberley, was established, how- 
ever, not by the celebrity or influence of the persons 
composing it, but by the account which they were 
able to give of the mission work actually done in 
Basutoland by French and Swiss representatives of 
the Paris Missionary Society. The Basuto Mission 
was commenced in 1833, under most discouraging 
and trying circumstances. At that time Basutoland 
was almost deserted by its population, which had 
been scattered and destroyed by war and famine. 
Agriculture and commerce were almost absolutely 
unknown to the miserable people, and wild beasts of 
prey committed depredations and spread havoc almost 
unchecked. Under the influence and teachings of the 
missionaries an immense change has been effected, as 
is always the case where Christianity is simply and 
faithfully introduced. Six thousand Basutos have 
made a profession of Christianity, abandoning their 
old and degrading superstitions ; some 20,000 are, or 
were before this war broke out, receiving religious 
instruction. The work of education was being dili- 
gently and successfully carried on. The Bible and 
other books had been translated into the native lan- 
guage and had commanded a large sale. Wild beasts 
had disappeared; agriculture was progressing ; inter- 
course with Europeans was cultivated, and commerce 
had so developed that the import and export duties 
had become an important source of revenue to the 
Cape’Colony. From men who had been the instru- 
ments of the work thus briefly sketched, a plea that 
England would act magnanimously towards the 
weaker race, and would use her powerful influence 


- for the restoration of peace, comes with peculiar 


force. We earnestly hope that the appeal will not be 
in vain, and we are glad to know that the new 
Governor of the Cape has carried with him instruc- 
tions which make it his duty to seize whatever oppor- 
tunity may occur for putting a stop to hostilities in 
Basutoland. These hostile collisions with savage and 
semi-savage tribes which occur so frequently in 
different parts of the Empire, are most painful inci- 
dents of our extending rule. It is to be feared that 
not a few of them are the result of our own high- 
handed and perhaps unintentionally unjust action. 
At any rate, it is certain that the best safeguard 
against such lamentable and unequal struggles would 
be a high Christian sense on the part of England and 
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her Colonies, of the duty of forbearance and con- 
sideration towards those who have none of the 
advantages which we derive from birth, circumstances, 
education, and religion. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL FOR HIP-DISEASE. 


The distressing malady known as Hip-disease is 
very prevalent among the children of the poor. It is 
a common result of insufficient and unsuitable food, 
bad air, and a generally neglected condition. The 
process of cure is slow and tedious, and involves the 
endurance of a great deal of pain by the patient, and 
the exercise of great skill and care by the doctor and 
nurse. No one who has ever passed through the 
wards of a children’s hospital, and seen the poor little 
sufferers from this terrible scourge lying with the 
diseased limb kept in position by a weight suspended 
to it by acord, can forget the spectacle. In many 
hospitals a large proportion of these cases of hip- 
diseases are refused admission, because of the months 
of attendance which they would require, but which 
other claims upon the hospital resources make it im- 
possible to grant. These circumstances sufficiently 
justify the existence of a special “ Hospital for Hip- 
Diseases in Childhood,’”’ such as that which was 
established in 1867 at 18, Queen Square, London, W.C. 
This excellent institution, of which Mr. H. Marsh is 
the hon. secretary, has received during the year 161 
patients. Of these, we are told, 49 are now at their 
homes, walking about, but still wearing splints ; 
18 are cured; 4 were sent to general hospitals as 
they required surgical operations ; 8 were discharged 
as incurable. Five of the children cured are now 
boarded out in the country, some friends whom they 
made in the hospital paying for their maintenance. 
Twenty-six children spent several months at the 
branch hospital at Bournemouth. This seaside esta- 
blishment is a most important feature, affording as it 
does precisely the conditions under which the little 
ones, drooping and worn by long experience of wast- 
ing pain, have achance of full recovery. Weare glad 
to see that the Bournemouth branch is shortly to be 
removed to larger and more favourably situated pre- 
mises. About £1,700 are required for the new build- 
ing, and of this, a sum of between £400 and £500 
has been obtained. Help also in the way of gifts of 
toys, flannel, picture-books, &c., is greatly valued. 
The work is one which abundantly deserves the sup- 
port of people,with kindly hearts and money in their 
purses.. The sufferings of ‘ these little ones” con- 
stitute a powerful and urgent plea for help. 


RAGGED SCHOOLS STILL REQUIRED. 


Whether, in these days of School Boards and Com- 
pulsory Education, there is any work left for Ragged 
Schools to do, is a question which a good many people 
seem disposed to answer too hastily in the nega- 
tive. One result of this is that the annual income of 
the Ragged School Union, an institution upon which 
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many of the smaller schools in the worst districts of 
London depend almost entirely for suppoit, has for 
the last five or six years fallen short of the necessary 
expenditure by about £1,000 a year. We have more 
than once called attention to the mistake of those 
who assume that the need for this agency has gone 
by. How any one can walk. the streets of London 
and other great cities, and still entertain this com- 
fortable but incorrect conclusion, we cannot think. 
The working even of thé Elementary Education Act 
is not perfect, and there are thousands of little waifs 
and strays—children of the poor, the vicious, and 
criminal classes—who slip through the meshes of 
the Act from year to year; and this will inevitably be 
the case while pauperism, drunkenness, and crime 
continue to exist'among us. Let any one who thinks 
that Ragged Schools:are an obsolete institution, just 
get the Quarterly Record of the Ragged School 
Union (Kent & Co., Paternoster Row), price two- 
pence, and see what is the actual condition of things, 
what is being done still, in many a dark and dreary 
slum of the Great City, by devoted, self-denying 
workers, and what yet remains to be done. Under 
the auspices of the Union more than 6,000 children, 
of the very “ dregs ”—we shrink 'from the word, but 
it conveys a meaning—of the population are receiving 
instruction in 160 day~schools, and more than 30,000 
in Sunday-sthools. In a word, until our city fathers 
and mothers have become something very different 
from what ‘they now are, the Ragged School would 
seem to be an indispensable agency, among its other 
services, for preparing the poorest and most ‘unfor- 
tunate of the children of our streets for adinission 
into the Board School. The office of the Ragged 
School Union is at: 1, Exeter Hall, Strand, W.C. 


A HINT FROM MASSACHUSETTS, 


With reference to the subject of the reform of our 
method of dealing with juvenile offenders under the 
criminal law, an interesting paper has been issued by 
the Howard Association on the system pursued in 
such cases in the State of Massachusetts, a system 
which, it is stated, “is probably the best in the world, 
as tested by results.”’ It certainly seems to supply a 
valuable suggestion, well worthy of consideration by 
persons of authority and influence in this country. 
The experience of twenty years, 1846 to 1866, during 
which period several State reformatories and indus- 
trial schools were established in Massachusetts, led 
the authorities there to the conclusion that, whatever 
the advantages of such institutions, they involved 
“some danger of collateral disadvantage (as in this 
country), such as, for example, a’ risk of relieving 
vicious parents of their natural obligations, and of 
pauperising both them and their children at the 
expense of the honest -tax-payer; and further, of 
training young persons in large masses in ignorance 
of many of the lessons to be imparted only by vir- 
tuous family life.” A system, therefore, of what 
may be. called State Inspectorship, for the. special 
oversight of juvenile offences, was established about 
ten. years ago, Every complaint against a boy or 





girl under seventeen, before being brought into 
Court; miust first) be submitted in writing to one of 
the Inspectors or Agents. When the case comes 
into Court, the Inspector attends to act for the State 
as circumstances may require. First offences, if not 
tod grave, are treated simply by admonition anda 
small fine for costs, which is enforced on the) parents, 
If it. appears likely that the child will need further 
restraigt or punishment, the offender is formally 
placed by the Court under the supervision of the 
State Inspector, who is required to watch over him 
and devise measures for his control and benefit ;. but 
the child is permitted to continue at home. In cases 
where home influences. would be dangerous and bad, 
the child may be removed and boarded out ina 
respectable private. family, It is only as a third 
resort that juvenile delinquents are placed in a re- 
formatory or industrial school, The boarding-out 
system is under the supervision of a responsible body, 
who are represented by unpaid but officially appointed 
visitors. Among the visitors are fifty ladies, whose 
services, in the oversight of.girls especially, have been 
most valuable. The efficiency of the scheme has 
proved remarkable. The number of juvenile offen- 
ders has decreased enormously : two training ships 
have been given up and sold, there being no further 
use for them; the number of children in reformatories 
and industrial schools has been diminished by fifty 
per cent,; and the criminal and neglected children of 
the State cost £10,000 a year less of public money 
than they cost ten years ago. 


II,—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
BIBLE DISTRIBUTION IN BELGIUM. 


Mr. Hawke, ‘of the, Bible Stand, Crystal Palace, 
recently visited the Exhibition in Brussels for the 
purpose of gratuitously distributing portions of the 
Bible, A small kiosque having been erected near the 
principal entrance, some friends kindly volunteered to 
give the books away to the people of various nation- 
alities, but principally to the Belgians. The peculiar 
state of public opinion rendered this work compara- 
tively easy. The priests and the people are at war, 
and the sales of Roman Catholic literature are very 
trifling. The people look for something better than 
the obscure faith they have been taught, and the 
gospel meets their wants. This has been presented 
to them not only in a printed form, but verbally. 
Through the co-operation of another body of Christians 
a tent was erected, and services were held in French, 
Dutch, and Flemish. As the audiences left each 
person was presented with a copy of one of the 
Gospels. Thedesire manifested in obtaining the books 
led to a systematic distribution. The effort brought 
many friends to the kiosque. . One pastor, who was 
engaged in prison visitation, took a parcel. of five 
hundred books for the prisoners. Soldiers who had 
received the Gospels told their comrades, and, as 
various detachments came and departed all were 
supplied, Additional means of distribution. were 
adopted, amongst which. may be named that of 
placing the books in the letter-boxes of all , the 
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houses in one street. The total of small books given 
amounted to about two hundred thousand, and nearly 
two thousand Testaments were sold. The success at- 
tending this undertaking has led to another project. 
As exhibitions are few and far between, and masses 
of people are not, therefore, often accessible by such 
means, it has been proposed to forward by post four 
hundred thousand Gospels to as many families 
residing in Belgium; two thousand five hundred 
have been posted to Bruges, and nine thousand to 
Ghent, and evidence has been received that the 
books have been delivered, Mr. Hawke, we under- 
stand, will be glad to receive contributions towards 
the enterprise. 


THE DIVINE NAME IN THE CHINESE TONGUE, 


Every one familiar with mission records knows that 
avery old controversy exists among European scholars 
of the Chinese language, as to whether a certain ex- 
pression—Shang-ti—used in the Chinese sacred books, 
should or should not be regarded ‘as equivalent to 
the English word ‘* God.’? By many Christian mis- 
sionaries it has been held that to use the word in this 
sense was totally misleading, and was calculated to 
convey erroneous conceptions of scriptural. truth to 
the minds of Chinese inquifers into the nature of the 
Christian Revelation. Other missionaries, not less 
eminent for scholarship and devotion, among whom 
may be named Dr, Legge, the Chinese Professor at 
Oxford, have held an: opposite view. . The question 
has to a| certain extent divided Roman Catholic as 
well. as Protestant missionaries amongst themselves; 
and although to appreciate all its significance it may 
be necessary to be versed in linguistic studies, it is 
obvious that the point is one of much delicacy and 
importance. It has been again brought under the 
notice of the English public, by a letter addressed by 
the Missionary Bishop of Victoria and twenty of his 
clerical coadjutors, in and. around Shanghai, to Pro- 
fessor Max, Miiller, as editor of a series of translations 
of ‘‘ The Sacred Books of the East,” In this series 
is a volume on the Chinese religion, by Dr. Legge, 
containing translations in which the debated word is 
rendered ‘‘God.”” The Bishop and his friends pro- 
test against this as .a literary offence, and also as 
injurious to missionary interests in China by being 
calculated-to produce in this country a prejudice 
with regard to a hotly-debated question, Professor 
Max Miiller’s reply appears to us to be an ample vin- 
dication, both of himself as editor and of Dr. Legge 
as translator, from the charge of unfairness, After 
criticizing the. strictures of his correspondents, and 
dealing with their suggestion that the expression 
should have been left untranslated, or should have 
been rendered ‘ Supreme Ruler,” or ‘“ Supreme 
Emperor,” or “ Ruler (or Emperor) on High,” Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller makes the following important 
remarks ;— 


It was, I need hardly tell you, one of the chief 
objects for which I undertook ‘the publication of the 
“Sacred Books of the East,” to show, as St. 
Augustine said, that there is no religion without some 








truth in it, and particularly to make missionaries see 
that, hidden beneath a fearful amount of rubbish, and 
worse ‘than rubbish, there are grains of ‘gold to ‘be 
found in.every book that has once been called sacred 
by human lips. Nothing, I confess, has rejoiced me 
so much as when I heard the other, day an excellent 
missionary tell me, ‘“‘ You have shown us that the 
heathen religions are not the work of the devil; and 
— have taught us to look first of all for what the 

eathen religions share with us in common, and: to 
make that the foundation of our labour.’ _ Surely the 
name for God in Chinese, or in any other language, 
unless it is simply intolerable, should be. treated by 
missionaries with the greatest reverence. Let them 
slowly and gently cut down the rank growth of mytho- 
logy that has choked so many of the names of God; 
but let them be careful lest, in tearing up the roots, 
they kill the stem on which alone their new grafts can 
live and thrive. Let them follow, in fact, in the foot- 
steps of the boldest and greatest missionary the world 
has ever seen, who at Athens did not break the altar 
of the unknown God, but said, ‘‘ Whom ye ignorantly 
worship, Him declare I unto you.’’ 


‘Whatever may be the merits of the particular 
controversy or the bearing of the Professor’s remarks 
upon it, the considerations upon which he so finely 
lays. stress appear to us eminently sound and help- 
ful.. They represent too, we believe, the convictions 
of many of the most efficient and earnest missionaries 
of the time, and are in accord with the authoritative 
declaration that God has not left Himself without 
witness in any nation. 


LIBERATED SLAVES IN EAST AFRICA. 


We find in the Church Missionary Society’s Jntelli- 
gencer a copious and interesting account of their mis- 
sion on the East Coast of Africa, established especi- 
ally for the benefit of liberated slaves. The district 
in which the missionary operations are carried on is 
by the coast, and comprises the settlement known as 
Frere Town, and others. The Frere Town settle- 
ment was formed some six years ago with the approval 
of the British Government, after the conclusion of the 
treaty. with the Sultan of Zanzibar. , Several hundred 
slaves, liberated on the high seas by British cruisers, 
have been landed there, and have been taken charge 
of by the mission. The population now numbers 
about 450. The missionary party consists of 
two ministers, a schoolmaster, and a lay agent. 
One of the ministers resides at a settlement 
with a population of about the same size, 
about fifteen miles from Frere Town. The con- 
dition of ‘the enfranchised people seems to be 
upon the whole very satisfactory, and the mission- 
aries find cause for much encouragement, both in the 
temporal and spiritual parts of their work. The 
people, generally, show a readiness to conform to 
order, and work with a very fair degree of industry 
and success in the cultivation of the soil, the erection 
of houses, and in other ways. The account given of 
the school at Frere Town shows that the teaching is 
good, and that the children possess no small aptitude 
for learning. They readily learn to write from dicta- 
tion in English and the Suahili dialect, and at a recent 
examination are reported to have answered questions 
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in grammar, geography, and arithmetic as far as 
compound vulgar fractions. 

Less than five years ago a large proportion of 
these now bright and merry little children were 
on board slave-ships, often suffering with their un- 
happy parents horrible barbarities, and destined 
to a hard and miserable fate. It will easily be 
understood that these mission stations and set- 
tlements for freed slaves are looked upon with 
an evil eye by the slave-owner and slave-dealer— 
chiefly Arabs—of the surrounding district, and who 
pass from time to time in the pursuit of their ini- 
quitous trade to and from the coast. More than once 
lately the missionaries have been in danger of violence 
because of having afforded refuge to poor unhappy 
slaves who have escaped and sought an asylum with 
them, eTheir difficulties in this respect are great, 
and rendered the more painful and, perplexing 
because of the limitations imposed upon their action 
by the laws of the country and the restrictions of the 
rights secured by the treaty to Englishmen, As 
things are, they seem often to be helpless in the 
presence of the cruel wrongs and abominations which 
attend the accursed slave system everywhere. But 
their presence and work on the east coast of Africa 
is, at any rate, like a tiny speck of light on the dark 
continent, and serves in some measure to mitigate 
the great sum of human misery. 


II.—_OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
MISS M. L. CHARLESWORTH. 


We sincerely regret that by some strange oversight 
we omitted earlier mention of the death of this well- 
known writer and most excellent Christian lady, 
which took place on the 16th of October last. Miss 
Charlesworth was born in 1819, and was the daughter 
of the rector of a country parish in Suffolk. From 
her earliest years she manifested a great interest in 
the earnest parochial work in which her father and 
mother delighted to put forth their energy and zeal, 
and as she grew up the gentle, thoughtful girl, frank, 
sympathetic, and generous as she was, won the 
affection and regard of all in the neighbourhood, both 
rich and poor. After some twenty years of this 
country life, Miss Charlesworth removed to London 
with her father, who was appointed rector of St. 
Mildred’s, inthe City. Unhappily her health suffered 
from the change, and it was while confined to a large 
extent to a sick-room that Miss Charlesworth wrote 
those stories which have afforded so much pleasure, 
and taught such high lessons, to tens of thousands of 
young readers in all parts of the world. Her best- 
known book is “ Ministering Children,” and besides 
this we may mention ‘‘ England’s Yeomen,” “ Oliver 
of the Mill,” and “ Dorothy’s Looking-Glass.” 

Notwithstanding comparatively weak health, she 
also laboured nobly in London among the poor, 
and established three ragged schools, two of 
which still carry on an excellent work, and a 
mothers’ meeting which still flourishes and has one 





hundred and fifty members. On the death of her 
father, sixteen years ago, she removed to the charm- 
ing village of Nutfield, near Redhill, Surrey, and 
there she lived until the end came and she was laid 
to rest in the quiet churchyard. She laboured with 
never-failing sympathy and zeal for the good of 
those around her, conducting classes and in innu- 
merable quiet ways making her gentle, gracious 
influence felt, and when at length her strength gave 
way, and she suffered from prolonged and painful 
weakness, she endured all without a murmur, and 
her death chamber was bright with the spirit of 
perfect love and trust and hope, 


SIR WILLIAM MARTIN, D.C.L. 


A life which was quietly and peacefully closed at 
Torquay a few weeks ago—that of Sir William Mar- 
tin, D.C.L.—had a bright lesson in it for those who 
had the opportunity of observing it, and was connected 
with a career which is worthy of being mentioned 
with respect and admiration. Sir William Martin 
was the first Chief Justice of New Zealand, and was 
sent out in that capacity by Lord John Russell in 
1841. He had as an orphan lad been sent to the 
Grammar School at Birmingham, and afterwards to 
St. John’s, Cambridge, where he highly distinguished 
himself as a scholar, and was elected to a fellowship. 
He was a fellow-student and friend of Selwyn, who 
was appointed to the bishopric of New Zealand in 
1842, and won such renown in that office. With 
Bishop Selwyn, and afterwards with Bishop Patteson, 
Sir William Martin cherished the closest friendship, 
and he was entirely and profoundly in sympathy with 
their desire to establish relations between the Maori 
people and the English colonists worthy of a great 
and professedly Christian people. 

As a judge he discharged his duties with an 
uprightness and fearlessness, often under very trying 
circumstances, which commanded the respect of 
natives and colonists, and as a jurist he left an 
abiding and salutary mark upon the judicial sys- 
tem of the country. His moral courage and intel- 
lectual energy was the more remarkable because 
of the physical weakness with which he had all his 
life to contend. He had a singular gift for the 
acquisition of languages, which he used in the 
acquirement of the Polynesian and Melanesian 
tongues, and which greatly added to his efficiency as 
a judge. He was a devoted student of ecclesiastical 
history; and cherished a lofty ideal of Church organiza- 
tion and authority. His mind, indeed, appears to 
have had a strong ecclesiastical bent, but he was 
more than a mere churchman. He was one of those 
public servants—and they are much needed—who 
make the name of England respected, and even loved 
by “ inferior races;” and the secret with him, as with 
Bishop Selwyn, was that ‘‘ these two men had each 
of them a hidden fire of love for their fellow-men 
of any colour or race, and an enthusiastic belief in 
the capabilities of mankind for advance in grace and 
culture by virtue of the Incarnation,”’ 
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MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHor oF “‘ WATER GIPSIES,”’ “SCAMP AND I,” ETC, 


“If I still hold closely to Him, is he sure to bless?” 


CHAPTER XIV.—A BRIGHT THOUGHT AND A 


DARK—IN A CELLAR. 
eer ne in the darkness Peter | 
went home—to such a home as he 


now possessed. He stumbled up the stairs | 
—up, and up, and up, until at last he reached 
the attic which he and Herring shared to- 
gether. He threw himself on the mattress, | 
which formed their only bed, and buried his 
face in his hands. The boy was very faint, | 
cold, and hungry; and yet at that moment 
there was something beating in his breast, | 
swaying before his eyes—nay, more and | 
better—there seemed to be not a thing, but | 
a Person, holding his hand and supporting | 
him. Though he was weak as boy could be, | 
yet for the time he felt strong. 
So Mother Herring, too, knew about this | 
Jesus whom Peg had so often spoken about 
—this good Jesus who appeared to be such 
a comfort to Peg, who, she said, had given 
her “ parding,” and who certainly seemed 
to have taken away the fear of death from 
her! Mother Herring knew about Him | 
too, and had said-a very wonderful thing. | 
She had said that it was borne in on her 
mind, that this Jesus took an interest in 
him—in him, poor Peter; that He was helping 
him when he did not know that He was help- 
ing him. Mother Herring knew that there 
was something troubling Peter, and she said 
she was quite sure that Jesus knew it too. 
Peter lay on his bed, and felt somehow— 
he could not in the least understand why— 
that there was soft comfort stealing over 
him. He no longer minded the hunger, the 
weakness, nor the cold ; he had something 
within that brought spiritual warmth. He 
was not friendless; Mother Herring knew 
that he was in trouble, and she said that 
Jesus knew it too. Who was this unknown 
Jesus? No memory brought Him back to 
Peter ; no story that he had ever heard re- 
called His name. But he was quite sure that 
He was there—somewhere—and that He 
knew about him. The great desolation 
which had so pressed upon him since he 
parted with Poppy was removed; he was 
not .without a friend. He lay quite quiet 
upon his bed for an hour; then a step 
was heard on the stairs, and Herring en- 
tered. He was half, but not wholly, tipsy. 
He threw himself on the bed beside the boy 
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and began to speak. As a rule Peter dis- 
liked him most when he was in this maudlin 


| state ; but to-night he found that his insigni- 


ficant words had very little power to annoy 
him, 
“ Well,” he said, after a pause, becoming 


| more rational as the boy made scant response 
to his words, “‘and so I s’pose yer saw the 


young ’un to-day?” 

“‘ Yes,” replied Peter brusquely. 

** And how did he look? Perky, eh?” 

“ He looked werry happy,” replied Peter 
with a sigh; “ at least,” he added, correcting 
himself, “he wor happy—why not? But he 
missed me a goodish bit.” 

Herring laughed. “I b’lieve a deal o’ 
that !” he said contemptuously. 

“ Yer welcome ter b’lieve it or not,” re- 
plied Peter. 

* Well, lad, and I s’pose yer saw Mother 
Herring—and little—little Rosy? Yer pro- 
mised not. But, lor, why, in course yer 
didn’t keep yer word ?” 

“Yes, I did keep my word,” answered 
Peter; “I ain’t the sort ter say a thing and 
not mean it, I didn’t go a-nigh Mother 
Herring nor Rosy ; but I seed ’em, for h’all 
that, for I peeped in at the winder.” 

Now in Herring’s heart all this time there 
was a hunger which longed to be satisfied. 
He wanted to hear about Rosy ; he had a— 
well, he called it curiosity,.to know more of 
the little child. In his eagerness he forgot 
to taunt Peter, or to be very angry with him. 

‘And how wor the young ’un—the little 
gal, Rosy, I mean?” he asked. 

“T looked. in at the winder,” answered 
Peter. ‘Rosy wor well; she looked real 
perky.” 

“ Yes, lad, I make no doubt as she’s a 
perky young ’un. But, go on. What wor 
she a-doing ?” 

“ Sitting on the floor, opposite Poppy, and 
a-teaching on him—'ymns, she called ’em,” 
said Peter. 

“Oh, hymns!” said Herring, and he 
turned away. 

The information he had got had not satis- 
fied him ; he felt rather angry. It was quite 
plain that her mother was‘ bringing up his 
pretty Rosy to be such another as herself— 
just such another brave and faithful soul. 
But Herring, who loved evil, wanted none 
of this; he hated what he called his wife’s 
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Methodism. He almost ground his teeth as | master. Herring was proving himself worse 


he thought of Rosy growing up to love these | than his worst fears. 


Only in one way could 


same things—these things which Herring | he obtain complete ascendancy over the boy; 
| only in one way could he save himself from 


thought by no means necessary in this short 
life. Necessary! Why, they made this life 
miserable, reminding one always of death 
and an hour of retribution. If there was a 
hereafter, and if God did ask people to 
account for their lives down here, Herring 
felt that he would have a bad chance. He 
was horribly afraid of death; all the more 


Peter’s possible betrayal of him; and that 
was by the evil, evil way of corruption—by 
making the boy as bad as himself. When 


| this was accomplished, he might cease to fear 


reason, so he argued, for putting that evil, | 


and, he believed, distant day, out of his 
thoughts. 

Ever since the hour he had seen Rosy, 
and discovered that the sight of Rosy had 
brought with it longings and desires, he had 


a hope—vague, intangible, but still a very | 


strong hope—that a day might come when 
he could call her his own, when he should 
feel her soft arms round his neck and hear 
her say “‘ father” in her pretty voice. 
not know how this hope could be accom- 
plished. He had not an idea when and how 


He did | 


this strong desire might be realised; but | 


still the desire was there, and the hope was 
awake and fruitful within his breast. 
But now he lay on his wretched bed, feel- 


ing that this same hope, truly the last vir- | 


tuous thing left in him, had got a blow. He 
might—yes, possibly he might win Rosy. 
But how? 
be any good to him—a little girl who sat 
on the floor and sang hymns? Why, she 


mother! Yes, he admitted that her mother 
was all that was good—all that was too good 
for him. He did not want the child to 


Peter, but not before. When the lad had 
said, “I'll follow you in all but what is 
wrong,” Herring had laughed at these brave 
words, and had thought with cunning 
pleasure how easily he could make Peter 
break such a resolve. But Peter was—Her- 
ting called it obstinate—obstinate to that 
degree, that the first week of their life 
together had gone by without his tempting 
him to tell one lie, to steal one iota, or to 
go near a public-house. No threats could 
make Peter yield. Herring had tried threats; 
he had tried bullying; he had tried starva- 
tion; Peter was firm. At the end of the 
first week, Herring had to own to himself 
that there was something in ignorant Peter 
which fear could not move. He must try 
other means, and entrap the innocent lad by 
guile. 

On Monday morning the two got up early 
and went out. They usually went different 


| ways, seeking for such scant employment as 


When he got her, would she | 


they could find. Peter was a strong, gainly 
boy enough, and Herring might be calleda 
handy man; but the weather was so cold, 


| the season altogether so inclement, that 
would be just her mother over again. Her | 


be also too good ; he did not want the | 
child to be a living Mentor before his eyes, a | 


living reproach to him for his sins. 
that kind of child would be worse than use- 
less to the wretched man. He wanted his 
Rosy—some day when he could claim her— 
to be innocent, it was true, believing in him, 
as he had heard her believe in him on that 


No, no, | 


night, but still with no “ Methodist humbug” | 


falling from her pretty lips. Oh, if only he 
could claim her at once! take her away 
from her mother at once, before that mother 
spoiled her! This most evil of all his evil 


thoughts he hugged to his breast ere he fell | 


asleep. 


CHAPTER XV.—WHO WAS THE WAGGONER ? 


PETER had gone through a wretched week. 
He had not doubted when he left Poppy with 
Mother Herring, and bound himself over to | 
Herring, that he would find him a hard | 


those in regular employment were out of 
work ; consequently the idlers had harder 
times than usual. 

On this particular morning, Peter went 
off to that resort of idle boys and men, 
Covent Garden, and Herring started on his 
own account. It was arranged between them 
that they were to meet about noon. Peter 
slouched along with his hands in his 
pockets ; he was hungry, but there was no 
small coin anywhere about his person where- 
with to satisfy his hunger. He walked 
quickly, hoping by this means to warm him- 
self, and arrived at the great world’s great 
market in good time. Casting his practised 
eyes around, he perceived that the usual 
number of idle boys and men was less than 
on most such days. His spirits rose at this, 
for his own chance of finding a job was ot 
course greater by this fact. He pushed his 
way into that part of the market where 
vegetables were sold, and stodd close to 
a good-natured looking man, who hac 
just arrived with a great waggon of winter 
cabbages. 
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“(Can I ’elp ter shovel em h’up in piles ?” 
he asked at once. 

The man glanced at him ; he was hot with | 
the heavy job he was busy over, and this | 
job was not likely to come to a speedy con- 
clusion. 

“Ves—yes, lad; lend a hand,” he said 
hastily. 

Peter needed no second invitation. Down 
on his hands and knees he went amongst the 
cabbages, piling them into the needful stacks | 
quickly, and with some skill. | 

“Yer a smart ’un,” said the man admir- | 
ingly ; “’as yer h’ever done this yere job | 
afore?” 

“ Not this,” said Peter. “ But I comes to | 
Common Garding most every morning,” he | 
added. 

“Ay, ay! Likely place for young pick- | 
pockets; I am told you young scapegraces | 
makes a pretty penny yere, a-robbing h’other | 
folks.” 

“ Weriy like,” replied Peter ; ‘‘ but I ain’t 
one 0’ they, I ain’t no pickpocket.” | 

“Oh! that’s what you h’all say; you ain’t | 
likely ter confess it.” 

“And I don’t tell lies,” continued the lad | 
angrily ; “ but in course you has no call ter | 
b’lieve me. There, them cabbages is done. | 
Good morning ter yer.” 

To the man’s astonishment Peter turned 
his back, demanding no payment for his 
moring’s hard work. The owner of the cab- 
bages gave a low whistle of some astonish- 
ment, uttered under his breath “crusty young 
’un,” and taking two strides, overtook Peter. 

“There, there, lad,” he said good-naturedly, 
laying his hand on the boy’s jacket, “don’t 
you be so rare and touchy. Ef you be a honest 
lad, why you’re the werry first as I’as come 
across in this yere Garding ; but there, ef so | 
be as you be, why I'll give yer work. See, | 
I ’as a whole heap of apples a-coming in by 
now. They need honesty beyond common, | 
apples does ; but there, some one must help | 
me to pile ’em, and why not you as well as | 
another ? Come,” he added, as Peter | 
still looked ungracious and obstinate. “ Why | 
you ain’t never going without payment for | 
other job?” 

“I won’t steal one apple,” said Peter. 

_He had looked down because the rough 
kindness was so unusual to him that he was 
afraid of tears rising and betraying his emo- | 
tion. He followed the man, and they worked | 
together in silence. The owner, however, of | 
apples and cabbages had his eye on Peter. | 
In his own rough way he was an observer of | 
character, and he had not failed to see that | 








| to hungry Peter! 





Peter was no common boy; also, that he 
worked with a strength and skill unusual in 
the idlers about Covent Garden. When 
their job was at last completed, he wiped 
his hot brow, and saying to Peter, “Come 
along, lad; you has done a good morning's 
work, and we'll have no talk of paying 
till we have had a bit o’ breakfast toge- 
ther,” led the way to a large café round the 
corer. 

How delicious that well-earned meal was 
Did he ever forget, even 
in future and more prosperous days, the taste 
of that hot coffee, or the feel of that fresh 
bread, as he crunched it between his teeth ? 
As he ate, the man watched him and chatted. 
He told him that his name was Thompson ; 
that he came every morning to Covent Gar- 
den; that he was waggon-driver to a large 
farmer who lived some little distance out of 
London ; that he had hard work enough, but 
that he liked it, and soon. As he talked, 
he watched the boy more and more. The 
breakfast ended in Peter becoming confi- 
dential, and telling some, though not all, of 
his story. A little bit about Poppy he told, 
a little bit about Peg, and a good deal about 
Mother Herring and Rosy, but Herring’s 
hateful name he did not mention. 

“Bless us!” said the good-natured wag- 
goner, when he had finished; “ why that’s a 
real purty tale, that is. Bless us! lad, I'll go 
to that ere shop myself, so I will.” 

All this ended in the waggoner offering 
Peter constant employment under his own 
master. 

“Fact is, lad,” he said, “we wants a 
honest boy jes’ now, I always had a lad as 
went wid me to market to pile cabbages and 
apples, and what other fruit and wegetables 
we tuk ter town, but the lad has left us. Tl 
get the place fur you, my boy, ef you'll jest 
let me get a character of yer from that ere 
little *oman. You'll ride in an’ out o’ town 
wid me, and live on the farm; and get, 
besides yer living, half-a-crown a week. 
Wot does yer say?” 

Peter’s face grew very white; he could 
scarcely believe in his good fortune. Might 
he really go in and out of town with the 
waggoner, and lead an honest life like other 
boys, and have regular employment like 
other boys ? 

Oh! if it were but possible? Perhaps 
Herring did not find him such a profitable 
companion after all ; perhaps Herring would 
let him go and live in the country, for the 
sake of the half-crown, which he would, oh ! 
so gladly resign to him from his weekly 
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wages. Half-a-crown seemed a very goodly 
sum indeed to poor Peter, who had reckoned 
his pence, not his silver. Perhaps Herring 
might be tempted by this munificent sum to 
relax his dreadful hold over him, to let him 
be a free boy once more. 

“Well, lad; what dost think?” said the 
waggoner. 

“Think!” replied Peter. “Think! I'd 
jest like it beyond words. But I has them 
whose leave must be arsked. May I wait to 
give yer an answer ter-morrer morning, 
master ? 
take yer straight away to Mother Herring’s.” 

“Do, my lad. I'll look out fur yer among 
the cabbages again. We has cabbages two 
more mornings this yere week, and yer arms 
are rare and strong, so be sure ter be there.” 

“Ves,” said Peter, “I won’t fail to be 
there.” 

“‘ Well, and yere’s sixpence fur yer. Good 
morning to yer, my lad.” 

As Peter ran swiftly, warm and well-fed, 
and with a new glow about his heart, 
to meet Herring, he had a_ wonderful 
feeling, he was possessed by a strange idea. 
Who was this rough, good-natured wag- 
goner? He had called himself Thompson, 
but was that his real name? He had been 
kind to him, Peter; kind, as no stranger, 
Mother Herring excepted, had ever been 


before. He had been wonderfully kind ; not | 
minding his surliness and rudeness, not | 


caring a bit for all his ungracious words. 
He had given him work ; he had given him 
both food and money; and finally he had 
offered him constant employment. What 
did it all mean? What could it mean ? 

Last night Mother Herring had spoken of 
aman called Jesus; and had said that this 
man cared for him, and meant to be good 
to him. It darted through Peter’s mind, 
with a great flash of wonder, could the 
rough waggoner be Jesus? He certainly 
had not pictured Jesus at all like that ; but 
when he came to think of it, he could not 
help wondering, and almost bringing himself 
to believe that this was so. With all his 
roughness, and he looked rough even to 
Peter, what kind eyes he had, and what a 
good, whole-hearted smile ; and the clasp of 
his hand—yes, Peter still felt his fingers ting- 


ling from that hearty clasp, as the man bade | 
him good-bye. Oh! could this really—really | 


be his unknown friend? He thought so, he 
hoped so, and his heart danced within him. 
Nor was poor ignorant Peter so very wrong 
after all. For surely, we are never so like 
the Lord Jesus Christ as when we do His 


And then ef I can go wid yer, I’ll | 





works; nay, when we do just what He would 
have done, some may mistake the reflec. 
tion of His presence for His very self 
There is little doubt that the waggoner had 
done some of the Lord’s work that day. 


CHAPTER XVI.—“IN THE HOUR OF TRIAL,” 


‘WELL, lad, and what luck?” said Her- 
ring. Herring had met Peter at the appointed 
place—just round a corner, and close to a 
public-house. “ What luck ?” he said. 

Herring’s voice sounded quite kind; and 
Peter, with his heart strangely light already, 
took fresh courage from this fact. 

“The most wonderful luck,” he uttered 
eagerly. ‘“ Why, to-day, in Common Garding, 
I met a man as give me a job at once. He 
set me ter pile cabbages, and arterwards he 
| arsked me ter help him wid some apples, 
Lor! them apples wor fine, and no mistake,” 

“And wot did he pay yer, lad?” asked 
Herring. 

“Oh! sixpence and my breakfast. But 
that wor a small part. The man wanted 
a boy, jest like me, to employ constant, to 
go wid him back and forrard to his master’s 
farm and Common Garding ; and he said, ef 
so be I could give him a bit of character, 
he’d let me have the job. I should live at 
his master’s farm, out Surrey way, and come 
to town h’every morning; and I’d get my 
wituals regular and harf-a-crown a week. I 
wor thinking, master,” continued poor Peter, 
“that ef I wor ter take the place, and pro- 
mise faithful to give yer the harf-crown h’every 
week, that it might be more profit to you than 
wot I does now.” 

“Ye'd like the job, too,” said Herring 
slowly, and with one of those smiles which 
| Peter never could fathom. 
| Ves; I'd like it real well, master.” 

“ And when are yer to give the man his 

answer P” 

“Ter-morrer morning.” 
| Well, there’s time enough fur that yet. 
| Come along wid me, now.” 
| Peter did not know what conclusion to 
| draw from Herring’s manner; but, on the 
| whole, he had not said any rough words or 
abused him in any way. In short, Herring 
had pledged himself to nothing; and Peter 
| had argued, as best he could, in favour of his 
own wishes from this fact. 

He now followed his companion in silence. 
| On most occasions at this hour Herring 
| spent Peter’s earnings on food; but though 

he pocketed the sixpence as usual to-day, 
he entered no eating-shop ; on the contrary, 
| he struck out in a direction contrary to his 
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wont, and rather countrywise. After about 
half an hour of brisk walking Herring and 
Peter were met, apparently by accident, by 
two men, friends of Herring’s. ‘They nodded 
to Herring and turned with him, and the 
four went on together. Peter heard the 
man who joined Herring say, ‘‘ So that’s the 
young ’un?” And Herring nodded and said 
something very low, which Peter could not 
catch. The remark, however, put him a 
little on his guard, for he saw that the appa- 
rently aimless walk had an aim. 

His own companion was a lad a few years 
older than himself. This lad had a perfectly 
colourless face and hay-like hair; his eyes 
were of the lightest blue, and of a wander- 
ing character, and his eyebrows and eye- 
lashes were the most infinitesimal possible. 
He was, however, amusing—could tell stories 
in a truly comical manner ; and Peter soon 
found himself laughing at his dry remarks. 

They walked on and on, until at last Peter, 
unaccustomed to this continuous exercise, 
and weary, too, from his hard work of the 
morning, began to lag behind. They were 
now quite in the country, and just when 
Peter felt as if he could not proceed another 
step, Herring proposed that they should 
cross some fields. The fields in question 
were a good deal broken by the frost, and 
were very heavy walking, and poor Peter 
soon felt that he could not get on another 
step. He proposed to his own companion 
to sit down by the hedge and rest. 

The lad of the colourless appearance 
laughed loudly, and shouted to Herring: 
“The little tender young ’un is dead beat. 
Shall we carry him atween us?” 

The other man, however, called back, not 
unkindly: “We're going to a neighbour’s, 
right down in the walley, lad, and you shall 
rest there.” 

“ All right,” answered Peter. And rather 
than encounter any more of the colourless 
lad’s rude laughter he stumbled along once 
more. 

In half an hour—just when the tired boy 
had given up all hope of finding any human 
habitation—he suddenly saw that they were 
close to a small roadside inn, or rather public- 
house, and into this the whole party turned. 
The landlord seemed to know Herring, for 
he spoke to him at once, bade them 
all welcome, and conducted them to a 
stifling and very dirty room behind the bar. 
Peter just stumbled into a chair, laid his 
head on the deal table, and was fast asleep. 
It seemed to him hours that he slept, 
though, in reality, it was not more than ten 








minutes. He was awakened from a sweet 
dream, in which he and the waggoner, and 
Rosy, and Poppy, and Mother Herring were 
all mixed up in one happy medley : all happy, 
and rested, and satisfied. Peter did not 
know how they all got together. Only one 
thing was distinct to him, and that was the 
face of the waggoner; but that face had 
changed—changed to one very sweet, very 
strong, and oh! so full of the very tenderest 
pity. ‘Do right, Peter,’ he was saying, in a 
voice which thrilled through Peter’s heart. 
“ Do right, do right, and I will help you.” 
And Peter knew in his dream that he was 
not the waggoner of Covent Garden, but 
his other unknown friend—Jesus, And he 
awoke, trembling with wonder and joy. 

Although he was now awake, he had not 
stirred from his sleeping position, and he 
was suddenly conscious that other voices, 
quite different from those of his dream, were 
speaking close to him. He remained motion- 
less, and heard the following words— 

‘I tell you,” said Herring in a whisper, 
“as ’tis none so easy. He’s the werry 
most obstinate young dog as I h’ever met, 
and he ain’t ter be daunted. Id like it 
done, and I means to do it; but ’tis none so 
easy.” 

“You leave it to me,” said another voice ; 
“you leave me to manage of him, I tell 
you as I lay a bet of arf-a-crown as I'll ’ave 
the young dog dead drunk afore h’ever we 
leaves this yere’ouse. There!” 

“Done!” said Herring. 

They laughed, both of them, a very wicked 
laugh, and then went out. Peter heard some 
one else enter the room, and knew by the 
clinking of glasses that a meal was in prepara- 
tion. He knew, also, now what it all meant : 
who the obstinate young dog was, and what 
they intended to do with him. He was to 
be made drunk—he, who had promised 
Mother Herring never to drink; never, 
never, whatever happened; because he had 
seen with his own eyes the dreadful effects 
of drink on his mother and on Peg. 

Yes, he said he would never drink. And 
now, in this lonely place, two men had 
betted that he should. Why? Peter had 
no idea. What possible good it could do 
them to make him bad—this he failed to 
fathom. He knew, however, that ever since 
he had been with Herring his object had 
been to tempt him to sin, and now he had 
brought him out here to make that tempta- 
tion the greater. His heart beat fast and 
hard—for he was only a young weak lad, 
and there were three against him; but as he 
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rose at Herring’s summons and approached 
the table he seemed tohear the voice of the 
waggoner saying again, “Do right, and I will 
help you.” 

The first part of the meal, which con- 
sisted of bacon, cabbage, and an unlimited 
supply of very bad table beer, passed with- 
out comment. Peter, wishing to keep him- 
self as cool as possible, did not touch the 
beer, but this fact drew forth no remark. 
‘Then bad cheese and more beer. Peter ate 
the cheese and left the beer. Then came 
gin and rum and hot water. Peter set his 
teeth hard when he saw the barmaid place 
these on the table, for he saw his hour of 
trial had come. The man who had walked 
with Herring filled out four glasses. As he 
held one toward Peter, Peter pushed it back. 
“No, thank yer,’ he said; “I never takes 
none o’ that ’ere stuff. I'll just go out,” he 
added, rising from the table, “ and wait out- 
side till you three comrades has finished.” 

Herring felt his face growing white with 
anger. The man, however, who had filled 
the glasses only smiled. ‘“ You just sit 
down, my lad,” he said; “ for drink or don’t 
drink, we’d rayther not lose yer pleasant 
company.” 

The colourless lad laughed, but Herring’s 
thin lips still twitched with anger. Peter 
The three 


sat down again without a word. 
drank off their glasses of hot spirits. Then the 
man who had made the bet got up and | 


drew his chair close to Peter. ‘“ Now, 
my lad,” he said, “we don’t want to be 
onpleasant. ’Tis real unneighbourly not 
to drink wid us. Come, I'll mix a fresh 
glass, and you'll take it to obleege friends.” 

“JT never drinks,” said Peter, “and I’m 
not a-goin’ to begin.” 

“ But just because we axes yer?” 

“No,” said: Peter; “ there’s no manner 0’ 
use in pressing of me.. I'll just go out.” 

Again he rose from-his seat. None of the 
men made any objection this time. He 
went to the door and turned the handle. 
The door was locked. He felt himself 
growing white, for he knew now he was caught 
in a trap; but, without comment, he returned 
to the table.. Even the colourless lad did 
not laugh; but all three again drained their 
glasses. 

“Now, lad,’ said the elder man once 
more. 

“He must drink,” said Herring, suddenly 
losing all self-control. “He ain’t goin’ to 
do the goody over me no more. He must 
drink, and at once, or we'll make him.” 

‘‘Hush, Herring!” said the other man; 





“you fair frighten the lad. He'll jest have 
a glass wid me—just one, lad, ’cause I axes 
yer.” 

This man spoke softly ; but Peter knew 
his eyes were on him, and his eyes were very 
evil. The hot fumes of the spirits, the close 
smell of the ill-ventilated room, above all, 
the cruel fear at his heart, all helped to make 
his brain go round. He knew he was in 
grave danger; he almost thought he must 
yield, must break his word, and take that 
one glass. He hesitated; his hand almost 
went out- towards it, when suddenly he 
seemed to see, above the wicked faces sur- 
rounding him, the face of the waggoner as 
he had looked in his dream, and again he 
heard the words, “ Do right, and I will help 
you.” He threw up his head, and, taking 
the glass from the man’s hand, dashed it 
behind him on the floor. 

“T know all,” he said, “but I ain’t afeared. 
You may try yer werry worst; but I'll not 
drink. Yes, I heerd wot yer two said when 
yer thought as I wor asleep; but I'll not 
drink. Do yer worst; I ain’t frighted.” He 
stood up now quite quiet; there was a glow 
on his young cheek, his big black eyes were 
bright. “TI ain’t frighted,” he repeated, and 
he looked fearlessly at the three wicked 
men. 

There was a moment’s pause ; the colour- 
less lad looked down, but the other two 
leaped up, leaped upon him, anger blazing 
from their tipsy eyes. They sprang upon 
the boy, both of them; he felt their arms 
holding him tight; he felt that they were 
pouring spirits down his throat ; then he 
was sensible of stinging blows; and then 
there came, from what seemed a long way 
off, the sound of broken glass, followed by a 
calm and a deep stillness. Peter knew no 
more. 

CHAPTER XVII.—OLD JABIS KISSE. 

WueEN Peter came to himself the whole 
scene had changed. The dirty bar-room had 
vanished, so also had the foul air. Instead 
of the fumes of rum in his nostrils, and the 
evil faces of bad men looking into his eyes, 
he saw overhead numberless stars, and felt 
blowing softly on his cheek the pure night 
air. He did not know where he was, nor 
how he had come there. He remembered 
nothing of the terrible scene he had just gone 
through, of the fierce ordeal through which he 
—poor, weak, ignorant boy—had surely come 
off more than conqueror. He lay still, feel- 
ing peace stealing over every weary nerve. 
The night was cold enough, but he did not 
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feel cold. ‘There was pain awaiting him, but | not possibly walk. What could he do? He 
he felt no pain at present; every nerve was | uttered a deep groan, and tried to push him- 
resting. No loved child in its mother’s arms | self farther under the shelter of the hedge, so 
could be more perfectly happy than Peter | that if Herring returned he might not see 
was then. And surely Loving Arms were|him. With many an ache he managed to 
round the lad, which accounted for it all. | accomplish this. He got close under the 

After a time, however, what seemed a long | shelter of the hedge, and saw then that he 
time to Peter, the cold made him restless, | had not only done this, but also that he was 
some bruises began to smart, and the return | at a part where, through a slight opening, he 








of pain and the restlessness brought back 
the power of thought to his clouded brain. 
Bit by bit the events of the past day returned 
tohis memory. His lucky time in Covent 
Garden in the morning, the breakfast he had 
had with the kind waggoner, then his delight- | 
ful proposal. This was the bright part of his 
day ; for a time his weak thoughts travelled 
no farther than this pleasant time. Think- | 
ing of the waggoner he smiled, and wondered | 
again who he could be. But other memories | 
followed quickly, and the remaining and dark 
part of his day came back to him. He 
thought of his walk, of his evil companions, 
then of that public-house, then of his dream ; 
finally of that dreadful temptation through 
which he had just passed. But he had 
passed it, passed it successfully ; even now, 
even here, that fact brought a glow of com- 
fort to his young heart. Again he lay still, 
feeling the pain and the restlessness, and now 
came the perplexed question—how had he 
got here? It was quite plain that he was 
out in the night, and alone ; that his wicked 
companions had left him—left him to his | 
fate. 

But had they left him to his fate? Would | 
Herring so lightly relax his hold over him? 
No, this was scarcely likely. Herring 
wanted him. Peter had often wondered why. | 
It was very unlikely, very unlikely indeed, | 
that Herring would so easily give up his | 
hold of his prey. 

Peter shivered violently at the thought, 
and then came the almost passionate desire | 
to escape from this terrible man—to run 
away now, in the darkness, to some place 
where he could not find him. Why did he 
lie feebly here when his enemy might even | 
now be returning to claim him? No, he | 
was very foolish to feel so weak and dizzy. 
He would get up at once and try to walk | 
away. With a great effort he managed to | 
Steady himself to a sitting position, then | 
again from this position to rise to his feet. | 
But oh! the agony that thrilled through | 
every nerve. One of his feet must have been 
badly sprained in that dreadful scuffle. He | 
could not walk on it. With a deep groan | 
he fell again on the ground. No, he could | 


could see into the field beyond. He looked 
through, then started back with almost joy. 
Within about fifty yards of him, at the other 
side of the hedge, wasa little hut ; in the tiny 
window of the hut a light was burning. Oh, 
if only he could manage to get there, and ask, 
whoever the owner was, to let him lie on the 
floor of this little hut until the morning! In 
the morning he surely would be quite well 
again, and if he once got into the hut he 
would be sheltered from the biting frosty air, 
and from the fear of Herring’s return. Yes, 
he would try, crawling on his hands and knees, 
to reach this little hut. His first effort was 
to squeeze his body through the thick hedge. 
In this place, as I said, there was a gap, and 
through this gap, after many an effort, he 
managed to get. Then he had to rest again, 
and then commenced his crawling over the 
rough ground. 

Fifty yards away had the little hut looked, 
but long before Peter reached it, it seemed 
like five hundred. Panting, groaning, almost 
despairing, he pushed himself along the 
ground; but at last constant effort brought 
result. He was at the door. The door was 
alittle open. He pushed it with his hands and 
looked in. There was only one person in the 
hut; at him Peter gazed. He was an old, old 
man, with white hair falling over his shoulders. 
By the light of a dip candle he was reading 
in a book ; the light of the candle fell on his 
withered old face. He was very small, and 
very bent, bent nearly double, and Peter 
thought he had never seen any one look so 
old before. The wrinkled face, however, had 
a kind expression. 

“T don’t think as he’ turn of me out,” 
thought the boy, and he pushed a little 
farther into the hut. The noise he made 
caused the old man to raise his head. The 
moment he saw Peter he darted forward. 

“ A stranger! a stranger!” he exclaimed. 
“ Who knows, an angel—an angel unawares ! 
Who are you, boy? Where do you come 
from?” 

“From Lunnon,” answered Peter. “I 
come from Lunnon. I ’ave got rarely hurt. 
May I lie on the floor until the morning, 
please, master?” 
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“ Surely, lad, you may come in, for ain’t you 
a stranger? But you shan’t lie on the floor ; 
no, no, that place ain’t fur them as the Lord 
sends hitherwards. No, there’s my bed for 
yer, lad.” 

“ But no one has sent me,” replied Peter. 
“ Indeed I jest got hurt bad, and I seed yer 
light through the hedge, and I come along. 
That’s jest it. No one has sent me, no Lord 
nor nobody.” 

For a moment the face of the little old 
man, which, from the time it had caught 
sight of Peter had been radiant, became 
clouded. Then he said, in a hesitating 
manner-— 

“ You don’t know Him by that name may- 
be ; but surely you met my Lord Jesus some 
time to-day, and he told you as his servant 
Jabis Kisse wanted sore to do some’ot for 
Him? Hesent you here, lad, jest to give old 
Jabis a little bit of loving work—don’t say as 
He didn’t.” 

Peter’s thoughts again in his weakness 
flew back to his friend of the early morning. 

“Yes, yes,” he said eagerly, “‘ I met a kind 


man the morn, who said as he’d help me, but | 


he said nought about you. I never heerd 
tell o’ no Jabis Kisse.” 

“Tis all the same, lad. He didn’t mention 
names, but He sent you here. Oh! Lord, 
I thank thee; thy servant as thou hast sent 
shall have the best of old Jabis’s care.” 

These last words were addressed in a 
fervent manner to some one whom Peter 
could not see. He found himself looking 
round the little room in a kind of awe. 
But Jabis had now gone down on his 
hands and knees, and drawn Peter very 
gently across the floor to the little fire. He 
laid him full-length before the fire, and be- 
gan softly to rub his cold limbs, and then 
when a little warmth came slowly back he 
went to a box which stood in a corner of the 
hut and took out some rags, and dipped the 
rags in a healing lotion, and applied them to 
the sprained foot. As he waited on Peter 
he did not speak, but he looked up very 
often, quite up to the ceiling and smiled, and 
Peter, who had never in all his life known 
such tender waiting on before, smiled too in 
answer. When the foot was carefully bound 
and warmth had returned, the old man 
boiled porridge, and gave it to him with a 
great mug of goat’s milk, and then he took 
him to his own tiny bed in the corner, and 
made him lie down, and covered him up. 

Altogether this novel treatment seemed to 
Peter like part of a dream, and the wonderful 
strange old man the most dream-like of all. 





“T say,” he exclaimed, as old Jabis bent 
over him to bid him good night, “ yer knows 
the man as they calls Jesus. Does He ever 
come in yere?” 

“Often and often, lad. Why He were 
here but yesterday.” 

“Wor He?” said Peter; “and did He say 
nought about me?” 

“ Not by name, lad—not quite by name.” 

“But He knows me?” 

“ Ay, ay, most surely He knows you, my 
poor lad.” 

“Old Jabis,” continued Peter, “ does yer 
think as He cares a bit about me? I ain't 
nought but werry weak and h’ignorant, but 
Mother Herring said as He cared a sight 
about me.” 

“Not a doubt on it, lad. Why, He sent 
yer here to me to-night!” 

“Then He must be the waggoner,” thought 
Peter, and with this thought he fell asleep. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—AN ANGEL, UNAWARES, 


He had thought to come into the little 
| hut and rest for a few hours, quite sure that 
in the morning early he should get up, thank, 
as he best knew how, his kind host, and go 
| away. But the morning found poor Peter 
| still less able to move than he was: the night 
before. He felt sore and stiff all over, and 
as to the injured limb, had his very life de- 
pended on it, he could not now put it to the 
ground. 

He discovered this fact early, very early in 
the morning, long before the faint winter 
daylight had begun to break. In the corner 
on the floor, away from his own bed, he 
heard old Jabis snoring. There was no 
other sound except his own groans, for he 
was now in great pain. After a time he fell 
again into an uneasy slumber ; in this sleep 
he dreamed—dreamed of his day over again. 
Once more he was subjected to fierce 
temptation; once more he was fighting for 
the longed-for and yet unknown good. 
Suddenly, just when he felt most weak and 
most inclined to yield, he found himself not 
alone in the fight; at one side of him was 
Mother Herring, and beyond her was Jabis 
Kisse and the waggoner. Peter found him- 
self looking anxiously at the waggoner, but 
he did no more than Mother Herring and 
Jabis Kisse, he just stood by and whispered 
|courage. But again Peter felt that there was 
another there—a mysterious somebody— 
who not only whispered to him to _perse- 
vere, but gave strength with the words; and 
this somebody ‘he felt must be the real 
| Jesus. This stranger held a little child by 
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the hand, and Peter saw that the child was | away with a groan, and the glass of spirits 
Rosy. | fell on the floor. 

Rosy’s face was radiant as Peter had never| The noise of the falling glass awoke Peter. 
seen it; but her eyes, full to overflowing of | He opened his eyes to find that it was but a 
love and pity, were fixed, not at him, but on | dream, and that the reality was the little, 
her father, as he held the glass of spirits to | quiet, and humble hut, and also that the real 
Peter’s lips. Suddenly, the stranger who | noise had been a bowl which had just 
held her hand released it, and she went up | slipped from the feeble hands of old Jabis. 
to Herring and touched his sleeve, and said, | The moment Peter opened his eyes the old 
“Don’t be cruel to poor Peter.” And the | man was by his side. 
moment Herring heard her words, and saw | “I’m feared as I can’t walk nohow,” 
her gentle face, he grew pale and turned | whispered the lad. 
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“Why in course not, boy. Whoever ’ud 
spose yer could with that ere foot? no, not 
for many a day. Now lie still, and h’eat this 
nice porridge.” 

“ But you can’t keep me for many a day,” 
said Peter, pushing aside the porridge in his 
anxiety. 

“And why not, my son? But, there, 
there’s no talk about long or short, for it must 
jest be as the Lord wills.” 

“Is the Lord same as Jesus?” asked 
Peter. 

Old Jabis nodded. 

“ I wonder,” continued Peter eagerly, “ ef 
yer’d tell me wot kind o’ trade He ’ave— 
Him, Lord Jesus yer knows.” 

“ Trade,” said old Jabis—“ trade is it? I 
don’t mind the names o’ many trades. I 
’ave a short memory. Wot trade ’ad he as 
you met yesterday—him as sent you to 
me?” 

“But he didn’t,” said Peter; “he said 
nought at all bout yer. He said as he’d be 


kind to me, and give me ’ployment con- | 


stant.” 

“ Jest like Him,” replied old Jabis, with a 
look of rapture—* jest wot He’d be allers 
a-doing, fur the poor destitute. And wot 
trade wor he, lad? But, there, the Lord 
‘ave no need for trades, no need woth’ever.” 

‘He ’ad a trade tho’,” said Peter; “he’ad 
a trade, and he worked real ’ard. He wora 
waggoner, wot carried cabbages and apples 
to Common Garding.” 

Old Jabis looked puzzled. 

“ T never heerd tell as my Lord did that,” 
he said, ‘‘but He puts on many ’guises. There, 
boy, Isees as you don’t knowmuch about Him, 
so you h’eat up yer porridge, and arter I ’as 
dressed yer foot l’if'read out 0’ the book His 
blessed history. “O Lord, I thank thee, 
not only that thou hast heerd my cry and 
sent me one 0’ Thy destitute little ’uns, but 
also that Thou has given me an h’ignorant 
child o’ Thine to teach of Thy heart love.” 

Old Jabis said these last words looking 
up; and again Peter felt a mysterious sense 
of awe stealing over him, and he found 
himself looking up also at the ceiling, and 


all round the little hut, to see who it was ' 


that old Jabis addressed with such earnest 
words and such a look of love on his wrinkled 
old face. He could see no one, and he had 
at last to eat his breakfast and wait for the 
story to begin. 

But that was the beginning of truly happy 
times for Peter. No matter the weariness 
and pain of that sprained foot; no matter 
the irksomeness of lying so very still; no 


matter, also, the confused and incorrect way 
in which the story was told. Still he really 
at last did hear the story—the story of his 
inheritance in Heaven, of his Friend jin 
Heaven, of that Friend’s love, and that 
Friend’s work. 

Old Jabis read the whole story of Jesus 
Christ aloud in his faltering old voice to 
Peter, beginning at the first chapter of St, 
Matthew, and ending at last at the very last 
chapter of St. John. It took him some days 
to do this, but neither listener nor reader 
was at all tired. As Jabis read Peter used 
to bend forward to strain at every word, for 
the old man’s voice was very quavering and 
very low. 

This part of the story Peter learned with a 
certain amount of correctness. But there 
was a great deal which old Jabis did not 
read, but told; and this part, though it had 
indeed the very essence of real truth in it, 
was historically wrong. For instance, he 





related to the wondering. boy the many visits 
which he believed his Lord to have paid him 
in person. He told him how, night after 
night, as he sat alone by his fire, the Lord 
Jesus would come softly in and sit by his 
fire too, and take his hand ‘and comfort him 
with tidings of the mansion He was getting 
ready for him. So vividly did old Jabis 
describe these méetings, in which he so fully 
believed, that Peter got into a perfect tumult 
of hope and longing for the next visit from 
this loving stranger. 

“Werry like he'll come. to-night,” old 
Jabis would answer. But night after night 
passed and Peter saw.no Jesus sitting by the 
hearth. In his eagerness and longing he 
began to despair, but old Jabis never lost 
his firm trust in the coming of the Lord. 
“'There’s no fear in life, lad,” he would 
say. ‘‘ He'll be a-passing by, and He'll be 
certain sure to step in and lay His ’and on 
yer ’ead and bless yer; and He'll say to me, 
‘ Old Jabis, I sent yer an angel unawares.’” 

Peter was fain to believe that this would 
happen, but he became tired of longing and 





looking. As he grew better he told his own 
story ‘to Jabis, and Jabis comforted him 
with the assurance that in that time of his 
temptation the Lord was certainly standing 
by and helping him. 

Thus the days went by. The days went 
by, and Peter grew better ; he was again able 
to leave his bed, and first to hobble about 
old Jabis’s little room, then to walk outside, 
then, by «low degrees, to walk quite well again. 
He now felt that it was time for him to go. 





| He must say good-bye to dear old Jabis and 
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return once more to London. He longed 
to do this, and yet he dreaded it. He | 
dreaded beyond words meeting Herring | 
again, and yet he feared to stay away. He | 
knew that Herring was quite capable of | 
taking little tender Poppy away from kind | 
Mother Herring and Rosy. Yes, he would 
keep his word to Peter, and take Poppy 
away, and be cruel to little Poppy—little | 
Poppy who was so happy now, and doing so 
well. He would do this if he, Peter, did not 
once more go to him and offer to work for 
him, and be his slave again. Very sad was | 
the heart of the poor boy as he thought of | 
this; but old Jabis, when he told him this 
part of his story, too thought that he ought 
to go and find out if all was well with little 
Poppy. . 

“Stay a-near him,” said the old man ; “‘yer | 
elder than he. Stay near of him; and ef the | 
wicked man comes to harm him you give | 
yerself up to him, that’s all.” 

“And will Lord Jesus be with me ef I 
does go back to Herring?” asked Peter. 

“Yes, sure, lad, He’ll be wid yer. When | 
next He comes in yere I'll give Him a special | 
message from yer, Peter.” 

“Then yer tell Him,” continued Peter, | 
“yer tell Him as I’m only a poor h’ignorant | 
boy as is werry ’ard pressed. Tell Him as I | 
needs a deal o’ help, and as I’d be real | 
gratified to Him ef He’d find me and Poppy 
‘ployment somewheres as Herring could not | 
find us ; we’d work ’ard and try to do right. | 
Tell Him as I'd be real gratified to Him, ef 
He’d do that ere.” 

Then old Jabis promised, and blessed the 
lad, and Peter went away. About a mile 
from the old man’s hovel he met a woman, | 
who greeted him with the words— 

“T guess as yer a stranger in these parts, 
my boy?” 

Peter said “ Yes,” and also told her where 
he had been staying. 

“With old Jabis Kisse!” she exclaimed, 
“with him as is light in the head!” 

Peter did not know what she meant. He 
wished her good morning and went slowly | 
on his road towards London. He was a far 
wiser lad—ay, and a braver, and a happier— 


| However hard 





than when he had last seen the great city. 
| 
CHAPTER XIX.—THREE BURDENS. 


ALL this time, while Peter was away, out- | 
ward contentment, and peace, and _pros- | 
perity seemed to visit the quiet little shop | 
in Martin Street, East. Customers came in | 
constantly, and the bowls of hot soup and 
Plates of delicious pudding disappeared day 


after day, and evening after evening, as 
quickly as ever Rosy could make them, and 
Mrs. Herring hand them across the counter 
to her well-satisfied customers. 

This good and constant trade meant out- 
ward prosperity to the brave little woman. 


| She could not only pay her rent and all 


other current expenses, but also put by more 
and more in that till behind the counter ; 
that till which Herring meant to have broken 
into, or at least acquainted himself with its 
contents, but for the sudden effect of the 
voice of Rosy one night many weeks ago 
now. Yes, Mrs. Herring was doing well, 


| and day after day she said to herself that she 


must empty her well-filled till, and lodge its 


| contents in the savings-bank. But somehow, 
| day after day, she—prudent little woman 


that she was—failed to do this. Over and 
over again she said to herself, “I will put 
my money into a place of safety to-day,” 
but over and over again, from some other 
undefined feeling, she let it remain where it 
was. 

Meanwhile, she, Rosy, and Poppy, pre- 
sented three bright faces to the gloomy 
and surprised view of the hard-workers, 
the sinners, and those who lived by evil 
in this low part of London. Rosy’s brown 
cheeks never lost their soft glow, nor her 
bright black eyes their sweet expression. 
the little child worked, 
she seemed neither to faint nor grow 
weary. And Poppy, as day after day he 
trudged forth with his little broom over 
his shoulder, had a look of resolution about 
his baby lips, and a certain proud light in 
his eyes, which did one good to look at. 
Mother Herring, too, had her cheery word 


| and her kind action for each and all with 


whom she came in contact. 

In short, these three, each in their very 
humble way, seemed to be not only hearers 
of the word, but doers ; living not for them- 
selves, but for others. For Mother Herring’s 
large and brave heart had long found its 
best and truest joy in making others happy ; 
and the two children, each in their small 
way, tried to follow her in this. 

Thus the weeks went by during Peter's 
absence. Outwardly all three were very 


| happy; but it must be owned that there were 


some thorns to be found even in this snug 
nest, and some care had even entered this 
happy home. Each of these three had a 
little burden to carry just then—a burden 
which each tried bravely to bear alone. 
Mother Herring, what ailed her? She 
was not a woman given to nervous fancies, 
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she was one of the most practical little souls 
that ever breathed; but often and often of 
late she would rise after her hard day’s work 
from a sleepless bed, and creeping softly past 
her little daughter, would steal into the silent 
shop. Poppy’s soft breathing would never 
disturb her at these times. She would go 
softly to the window which had been found 
open full two months ago now, and sit down 
by it in the dark, and wait. What was she 
waiting for? Was she expecting another 
visit from that mysterious stranger who had 
come in and gone away no one knew where, 
no one why, full two months ago now? 
Mother Herring did not tell even herself why 
she sat in the dark by that closed window ; 
why even, on more than one occasion, she 
softly withdrew the bolts, and left the window 
unfastened, so that some one, were that some 
one willing, might come easily in again ; why 
she clasped hands and prayed, and why her 
tears dropped, as she listened for some one to 
lift the latch and look in on her. No one 
ever came, and after an hour or two of this 
watching, she would once more secure the 
window bars, and go back to her place by 
Rosy’s side. This happened once or twice a 
week, but always in the morning she wore as 
bright a face as ever, and the same as ever 
went with a hearty good-will about her daily 
work. If she had a burden which she now 
and then in pain took up, she also knew 
where to lay it down, doubtless, at the feet of 
her Lord. 

Little Poppy too, though never had the 
sun of his life appeared to shine so brightly, 
though never surely had so many good things 
fallen to his share, yet even he, too, had his 
little burden. Not for worlds would he tell 
kind Mother Herring and Rosy that he was 
not perfectly happy; not for worlds would 
he give them even a corner of his little load 
to carry for him, Still it was there, and day 
after day as he diligently swept his crossing 
and collected his stray pennies, it rankled in 
his little heart. 

Yes, he was a fortunate boy now; he was 
better off than even in the days when Peg 
was good to him; but where was Peter? 
Where was his brother? Why did he never 
—never now come to Mother Herring’s? 
Why did he let Sunday after Sunday pass, 
and yet never once come to share that nice 
Sunday dinner prepared by Rosy’s careful 
fingers ? 

Poppy was too young, too completely a 
real baby, to dread any accident keeping 
Peter away. It never occurred to him that 
evil had befallen his brother; he thought 
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nothing at all of the fact that the very last 
time they had met, Peter had seemed hungry, 
tired, and unhappy. He simply mourned for 
Peter, thinking he had forgotten him ; tha 
surely in the good fortune that had come to 
them both, such a very bright lot had fallen to 
his beloved Peter’s share that he had no time 
to give him—poor weak little Poppy! Poppy 
never thought of blaming Peter for thus, as 
he supposed, giving him up. Of course, his 
brave Peter must have the best of every. 
thing. But he missed him, he missed him 
sorely ; he missed his rare and rather rough 
caress, he missed his play with him. He had 
that undefined sense of kindred lying in his 
little breast, which made the love of Peter 
far more precious than the love of dear, 
kind Mrs. Herring and her pretty Rosy. 

These thoughts often made him sad when 
he was all alone at his crossing ; but in the 
evening, when he came home and found the 
warm place left for him in the little kitchen, 
and Rosy herself gave him his supper, and 
petted him, and talked to him, making him 
tell her all his day’s adventures, the load 
could not but slide away from his little heart, 
and he always went to bed a happy boy. 

And Rosy, was it possible that Rosy, walk- 
ing happily through life, secure from care and 
surrounded by all the love that her mother 
could bestow upon her—was it possible that 
this little bird in its nest could have one 
anxious sigh, one anxious care? 

Yes, even this was the case, and Rosy at 
eight years old had begun to think—not that 
she was not always more or less thoughtful— 
but now she had a sorrowful thought, a very 
strange and perplexing thought. ‘True, this 
thought of Rosy’s took none of the bloom 
from her round cheeks or the lustre from her 
eyes. It but added a seriousness to the 
sweet eyes, and a tender charm to the full 
child lips. She had always loved her mother, 
helping her, it is true, in her own old-fashioned 
way, but receiving all the petting, all the en- 
dearment, with the perfect content and trust 
of a little child. But now in some undefined 
way the positions of mother and daughter 
seemed to be reversed. Rosy followed her 
mother about like a shadow, caressing her, 
waiting upon her, seeming to live only for 
her. Hitherto the mother had tried as much 
as possible to save the daughter fatigue ; now 
the daughter even insisted on waiting in 
the shop to save the mother. Never was 
there a shadow on Mother Herring’s face 
that Rosy did not perceive it, and did 
not in a thousand ways try to drive it away. 
It was impossible for the mother not to see a 
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change in the child, hard as that child tried 
to hide it from her. Still Mother Herring 
never guessed the true reason of all this 
change in little Rosy. 

This was the reason: she had found out 
about her father. By no means all did Rosy 
know, but she did know something. She 
had obtained her little knowledge, in the 
most innocent way in the world, from the 
lips of little Poppy. Poppy, who never 
knew, or could be got to understand, that 
there was any secret about his meeting with 
Herring, had told the whole story to Rosy. 
He had told how the man had followed her 
mother home, how vexed he was—Poppy 
could not guess why—that he and his brother 
knew anything about Mother Herring and 
Rosy; then, how he would not let either 
of them go to Mother Herring’s that night, 
and how he had locked them up. This, and 
much more did Poppy tell, and Rosy just 
simply guessed the truth. She guessed, she 
could not tell why, that this man was her 
father. She began to perceive that her father 
was not the good man she had dreamed 
about and prayed about ; that her mother, 
for some reason, doubtless a wise reason, had 
kept the truth from her in this ; for Poppy, 
baby as he was, knew enough of the character 
of the man who had been unkind to him 
and Peter, to be able to open Rosy’s eyes to 
this man’s real character, to at least a little 
part of that real character. The dream-father 
then, about whom she had talked, for whom 
she had prayed, for whom often and often 
she had longed, must be given up, and another 
father put in his stead. 

The knowledge had a strange effect on 
the child: it failed utterly to turn her heart 
from her father; nay, it seemed to draw her 
heart towards him with an added force of 
love. For the dream-father she had prayed 
in all happy childish confidence, but for the 
real evil father she prayed with fervent pas- 
sion, with tears, and a great resolve in her 
little heart that she would save him. Not 
for worlds would she let her mother know 
what she had guessed ; but she, too, turned 
wistful gazes outward into that world where 
her father was lost, and where she longed to 
find him. 


CHAPTER XX.—HIS OWN CHILD, 


Rosy, whose head and heart were growing 
more and more each day full of her father, 
had quite acquired a habit of stealing behind 


her mother’s side at the counter. She used 
to do this in the pauses between her busy 
cooking. No one much noticed the little 





round face, which reached scarcely above the 
counter; but Rosy herself could see all that 
was going on. She took no notice what- 
ever of the women, nor did the very pret- 
tiest, or even the saddest child appear to 
attract her attention. But the men, par- 
ticularly if those men were disreputable- 
looking, on those seedy men Rosy fixed 
her innocent child eyes with the deepest 
speculation, the most absorbed attention. 
Could any of those men be her father ? 

One afternoon her mother was obliged to 
leave the shop for a few moments, and Rosy 
was in full possession and full charge. It 
was the slack time of the day, and Mrs. 
Herring, always anxious at leaving Rosy 
alone, promised to be back as soon as 
possible. Rosy stood behind the counter 
waiting patiently. For nearly half the time 
of her mother’s absence she had not one 
customer. Then a woman came in to ask 
for a cup of coffee. Rosy supplied her, and 
the woman retired to the nearest of the little 
empty tables to enjoy it in quietness. Then a 
man entered—a pale, ill-looking man! ‘This 
man gazed round furtively, and when-he saw 
that Rosy was alone in the shop his eyes lit 
up with a strange gleam. At another time 
Rosy would not only have disliked, but have 
even feared, this man’s appearance. But 
now, ever thinking of her father, she looked 
at him earnestly, and when he came up to 
her side she asked him, in her very sweetest 
and gentlest tones, what she could do for 
him. 

“I’m werry hungry, little girl,” said the 
man, “and I’m also rare and particlar. 
Have yer got h’anything werry good to 
h’eat?” 

“There’s these,” said Rosy, pointing with 
her small finger to a great batch of penny 
pies. “I made these ’ere my own self— 
most folks likes "em, and this soup as is so 
piping hot wor made by mother. Mother’s 
soup is rare and prime.” 

** Give me half-a-dozen o’ them ’ere penny 
pies,” said the man, flinging sixpence on the 
counter. ‘I don’t want no soup.” 

Rosy supplied him, and at this moment 
the woman, having finished her coffee, got 
up and left the shop. Thus Rosy and the 
man were alone. He did not go to any of 
the empty tables, but stood by the counter, 
pretending to be very much occupied with 
his penny pies—in reality watching the 
child. 

“ Does yer h’ever go out for a walk, young 
’un?” he said presently. Evil as his face was 
his voice was quite soft in addressing the child. 
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Rosy, too, was beginning to yield to some 
unknown fascination. She was not afraid 
of the wicked face, and the voice atiracted 
her. She bent across the counter and began 
to chatter confidentially. No, she did not 
often go out; she was too busy ; sometimes 
on Sundays and in the long summer even- 
ings her mother did take her ; but never 
often, and never far. Then the man re- 
plied that in that case she could not know 
London at all. Yes, yes, Rosy answered ; 
she knew London very well; she had spent 
all her life in London, How could she help 
knowing it? But the man said softly that there 
were many parts of London, and that from 
her own showing she only knew the poor and 
bad parts. He described, and well too, how 
the parks looked in their summer green— 
nay, more, how very beautiful they even 
were now, with their winter covering of 
snow. He spoke of the Zoological Gardens, 
and of the strange and wonderful animals to 
be found there. He was going on to speak 
of the delights of Madame Tussaud’s, when 
he fancied he heard a step entering. 

“ Don’t go,” said Rosy, whose cheeks 
were becoming quite flushed with excite- 
ment, “don’t go away, please; ’tis only 
mother, and she’d like to hear, too, of these 
wonderful things.” 

But the man replied that he could not 
wait. He pushed his hat hastily well over 
his eyes, and, nodding to Rosy, ran out of 
the shop, almost pushing against Mrs. Her- 
ring as he did so, 

‘ve had a wonderful man here, mother,” 
said little Rosy. And she related all that 
the stranger had told her. 

“Wor it the man as I passed jest now?” 
asked the mother. 

“Yes, mother. I told him as it wor only 
you a-coming back; but he seemed all in a 
hurry to get away.” 

** What wor he like, deary ?” asked Mother 
Herring, sitting down as she spoke. “Tell 
me what sort wor his features, Rosy, dear.” 

‘‘He wor pale and thin, mother ; werry 
pale and thin: and he had big eyes; and— 
and—he worn’t a good man, mother; not a 
bit. He couldn’t look straight at you; no, 
not fur nobody. But for h’all that, somehow 
I liked him.” 

“ Not a good man? and somehow you 
liked him, darling ?” said the mother. And 
she got up and put her arms round the child, 
and clasped her to her breast. 

Meanwhile, Herring—for of course it was 
he—having brushed against his wife and 
spoken to his own child, walked straight home. 





Turning neither to right nor left, he walked 
for nearly half an hour, until he found him- 
self at last in the cellar which he still kept ; 
renting it at the large sum of one shilling a 
week. Here he sat down on the only chair 
the room possessed, and began to think, 

During the month of Peter’s absence Her- 
ring had not improved. He was a very bad 
man then, but he was, if possible, a worse 
man now. All down-hill was the wretched 
man’s career; and he had made some swift 
descents since last we met him. 

On the evening that he and his com- 
panions had tried to do that truly Satan’s 
work on poor Peter, he had, with the aid of 
these wicked men, carried the unconscious 
boy out of the shop, explaining to the pub- 
lican that he had fainted from the heat. The 
publican, accustomed to more than one 
rough scene, had forborne to make any 
inquiries, and had allowed the men to 
depart with their load as quickly and quietly 
as possible. ‘They carried Peter for nearly a 
quarter of a mile, when hearing footsteps, 
and dreading, as they well might, investiga- 
tion, they hastily disposed of him under the 
shelter of a thick hedge. 

All three men had started off then as 
quickly as possible for London ; but Herring, 
as they approached the great city, had quietly 
given his companions the slip and retraced 
his steps. He had a double motive in doing 
this. The first, and strongest feeling, was a 
terrible fear that had taken possession of him 
that Peter might be dead; bad as he was, 
he could not quite bear this. The other mo- 
tive, weak enough just then, was the wish 
not to lose sight of one who knew too much 
about him, and one whom he still hoped to 
conquer and make his slave. 

But when Herring returned to the hedge 
where they had laid the fainting boy, Peter 
had crept away to Jabis Kisse’s little cabin, 
and was at that very moment receiving the 
tenderest care from the man whom the neigh- 
bours called half-witted. Thus Herring could 
not find him. He was obliged to return to 
London without him. 

He had, however, no intention, as poor 
Peter feared, of removing little Poppy from 
the safe shelter of Mother Herring’s home. 
This might be a very useful threat to hold 
over Peter’s head; but it was certainly a 
threat which, without some such motive to 
actuate him, Herring would be very sorry, 
for his own sake, to put into execution. Of 
what use would a small boy, like Poppy, 
be to him? None whatever. It mattered 
nothing to him whether Poppy were well or 
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ill—living or dead ; he had, indeed, forgotten | shop, which he often did, an impulse which 


his very existence. 

But there was another whom Herring did 
not forget—another, whose sweet face came 
to him when he slept; whose gentle voice 
sounded in his ears as he pursued his own 
rough life. This other was his child—his 
own child, Rosy. More than ever as he 
pursued his career of evil did he dislike | 
the idea of going back to his wife, but | 
more and more did he long for Rosy; not 
Rosy to make him good—he had no thought, | 


poor wretched man, of goodness—but Rosy | 
to get into his heart—to put her soft arms | 


round his neck—perhaps even to kiss him. 
He felt that he could be very gentle to this 
little child ; 
very much. 


to the selfish man; but he knew that for 


Rosy he could even give up what he wanted | 


for himself. It was the very purest sensa- 
tion of his whole life, this longing for his 
own child; but even it was necessarily mixed | 
up with much sin. 

There came a day when, passing the little | 


that he could even love her | 
The idea that he could love | 
any one but himself was a novel experience | 


became almost ungovernable tempted him to 
| go in. He entered to find Rosy alone; her 
| mother absent. He had summoned courage 
to speak to her, and she had answered, 
Jools full into his bad face without the 
smallest shadow of fear—with no dislike, no 
antipathy. This very fact must alone have 
| moved Herring, for his was the kind of face 
from which most persons shrink—so far re- 
| moved was its expression from all truth and 
honesty. Rosy’s sweet eyes, however—no 
one knew how—read a different story there. 
She looked with interest ; listened when he 
| spoke; and bending forward in her pleasure 
at his words almost touched his rough hand 
with her own baby and dimpled one. Nay, 
once the little hand did touch Herring’s, and 
it was as much as he could do to forbear 
grasping it in a transport of love. 

He went, away with his heart beating and 
his head dizzy. His child! He must—he 
must get his child to himself at any cost. 
He went home to his cellar to form his plans. 
| He would do the last evil left to him to do 
to his wife, to possess himself of this good. 





WITHERED LEAVES. 


STREAM of golden sunshine, 
4 And a burst of song-bird’s song: 
A rustling of light breezes 
The budding trees among. 





A world of winsome flowers 

In a stream of sunlit dew, 
And a tract of brightest beauty 
Of hyacinthine blue. 








A sweep of sunny treasure 
Of purest cowslip gold, 
And pale tints softly blending 
In harmonies untold. 


Above, the blue of heaven ; 
Around, the grassy glade ; 
With forest trees new forming 

A fairyland of shade. 


sut why, as on I wander, 
With light and life o’erhead, 
Are these leaves about me lying, 
Wither’d, and wan, and dead ? 


Amidst such blithesome beauty, 
Methinks there should not be 
Ought that can speak of dying— 

Ought but spring’s minstrelsy. 











And yet, perhaps, in heaven— 
In the resurrection spring, 

Tones from this life may mingle 
With the hymns we then shall sing. 


Thoughts of the old eéarth-story, 
Unbidden, still may rise ; 

And of our dead selves shadows 
May meet us in the skies. 


But should a murmured minor 
Chasten the clear refrain, 

Heaven’s hymns will sound the gladder 
After that one sad strain— 


For the new-created creature, 
All beauteous past belief, 
Will surpass the old in glory 
As the green the wither'd leaf. H. }. ORMEROD. 
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GET WISDOM: WHAT, AND HOW. 
By THE Rev. A. K. BOYD, D.D., First MINISTER OF ST. ANDREWS. 


“ Get wisdom.”—Prov. iv. 5. 


y= ; but how to get it! If we have not 

got it naturally, at least in that homely 
and very practical form which is called com- 
mon-sense, I fear the teaching of experience 
is that it is not to be had at all. Ifever 
there was a gift of nature, and not of training, 
surely it is that shrewd practical sagacity 
which says and does the right thing at the 
right time in the right way, and which 
hinders a man from so acting and speaking 
as that by common consent those about him 
feel that he is making a fool of himself. If 
you have not, by your constitution in body 
and soul, got wisdom in this sense, you 
will never get it. You may learn to repress 
and hold back the outward manifestations of 
the folly which is in you: but that is all. Or 
you may get sharpness enough to know what 
other people would think right: and you 
may, after much painful experience, learn to 
act according to their standard and not your 
own: which is something. But we have all 
felt, with a sinking heart, that there are 
people with whom it is perfectly vain to 
reason. You cannot bring them, by ever so 
much talk, to see things which are apparent 
to ordinary sensible folk without any talking 
at all. There ate things which if a human 
being in civilised life is capable of saying 
or doing, you need not think to show him 
that he ought not to have said or done them. 
He will never see it. His ways of thinking 
and judging are not those of average 
humanity. And for the conduct of life, it is 
necessary to take for granted that mankind, 
as a whole, judges right. The whole world 
cannot, for practical purposes, be supposed to 
be wrong ; at least in its broad conclusions. If 
you think the whole world wrong, unless you 
be in circumstances of special independence 
of it, you had better not say so, It will be 
safer. No doubt there have been days 
wherein, in very grave matters too, it was 
one man against the world; and he proved 
to beright. The first man who has discovered 
a great moral or a great physical truth, has 
to start in a minority of one. If the popular 
voice were always right, then the right thing 
once was, ‘Not this man, but Barabbas.” 
But only the result can say, long perhaps after 
the great inventor or the great discoverer or 
the great thinker is in his grave, whether he 
was really the wise man, or merely a self- 
conceited fool. When a very self-confident 








writer of books (who is also a man of genius) 
said in one of them that the population of 
Britain consists of so many millions, “ mostly 
fools,” it was necessary to wait till time should 
decide who was the wise and who the foolish. 
No doubt there is a freshness and liveli- 
ness about the bold eccentricity which refuses 
to hold by the beaten track, and strikes out 
a way for itself. That is often very attractive 
and popular; specially in literature or in 
oratory. It is refreshing not just to have the 
weary old sound in one’s ears. Still here 
caution is needed ; and: discernment to know 
how fat to venture on the ice. And the 
distinction must be remembered between 
laughing with a man, and laughing at him. 
Yet,ywith all its risks, Originality is a price- 
less thing. Even a small degree of it, if it 
be the genuine article, will make the fortune 
of an author. Zhaf is what we call genius. 
And far lower down, even the undefinable 
freshness of treatment in handling a hackneyed 
subject which comes naturally to all that 
some men write or say, is worth a great 
deal. This, too, is commonly a natural 
gift ; and it founds pretty much upon courage 
enough to refuse to be tied and bound by 
conventionalities. Rely upon it, students, 
every style is good, except the tiresome. 


But this is a deviation. Let us go back to 
the point at which it was said, concerning 
the wisest man’s counsel that we should 
“get wisdom,” How are we to get it, if we 
have not got it naturally? Solomon himself 
received wisdom by Divine inspiration ; not 
but what he must have had a good deal to 
start with, when he asked of God, rather than 
riches or honour, a wise and understanding 
heart. Now no supernatural supply of wis- 
dom can be vouchsafed to us. There is no 
limit to the moral improvement which God’s 
Spirit may work in our hearts; there is no 
saying how much kinder, gentler, purer, 
truer, humbler, better, He may make us. 
But it isa fact of most assured experience 
that not even the Holy Spirit gives to many 
of the very best of our race the worldly tact 
and shrewdness and long-headedness which 
many of the very worst of our race inherited 
by their birth. You know how blundering, 
how provokingly unwise in the transaction 
of ordinary business, have been very many 
of the childlike saintly ones, at whose feet 
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the worldly prudent may be thankful to sit 
in a better world. No; it is not that wis- 
dom which Solomon bids us get. He was 
too wise 2 man to do so. It was not the 
mother-wit, well so called, which comes 
by inheritance, which he had in his view; 
but something far different: something far 
better and longer-lasting; and yet within 
the reach of all. The humble and devout | 
Christian, after all prayer for the in- 
dwelling of the blessed spirit of love and | 
power and a sound mind, may be con-| 
strained to say, in the sorrowful taking-down 
of a not very rigorous self-examination: “ It | 
is very discouraging to find, after all these | 
years, that what comes so natural to some 
folk is impossible to me. I constantly say | 
and do things for the best, according to the 
judgment of the moment ; and then, looking 
back, see how unwise they were.” And when 
a good Christian says that to you, you can 
but suggest palliatives, not root-and-branch 
remedies: caution, deliberation, to wait 
and consider before speaking or acting; 
never to be hasty; to keep silence when 
angry ; to sleep over a provocation or offence 
before noticing it; to seek the advice of | 
some good and true friend whom God has 
gifted with the great power of sound counsel. | 
There are such, not out-standing in other | 
ways, but truly invaluable for this. Ah, 
what brilliant and eloquent men—what 
warm-hearted and earnest men—have thank- 
fully confessed how they have been helped 
at critical turnings by solid sober ones of 
whom the world never heard! The cleverest 
and most lovable of mankind, in the most 
conspicuous walks of life—no one but them- 
selves and God Almighty knows what they 
owe, for all their success and usefulness, to 
the judicious counsel of others who, in every- 
thing except that practical wisdom which is 
the glorification of good common-sense, were 
miles and miles intellectually below them. 
And even after all cautions, and rules of 
action, doubtless there are those impulsive, 
warm-hearted, over-sensitive Christian men 
and women, who will many times take the 
wrong turning, both in speech and conduct. 
All that can be said to such is, “ You will 
never be very good (in this respect) at the 
best; but by adhering to rule you may be much 
better than you are now.” And, in fact, if the ! 
heart be right, those who know them well will 
not love them less for the occasional devia- 
tions. There is in this world a provoking long- 
headedness ; an old head sometimes on young 
shoulders ; a planning ahead and calculating 
of consequences generally with an eye to 











| few can possess. 


| wiser than Solomon in all his glory. 





self-interest; which is anything but a lov- 
able or desirable thing. When the heart is 
warm and right, a great deal can be forgiven: 
but sometimes there is no heart at all. That 
is the worst case, by uncounted degrees. 
But let what has been suggested so far be: 
summed up by saying, that to address to 
divers hasty yet amiable folk Solomon’s 
counsel in my text, the famous “ Get wisdom,” 
—if you take it in a merely worldly sense, 
if you mean by it to be wise as Talleyrand 
was wise, as Ahithophel was wise, as some 
objectionable living men are wise, with the 
wisdom of craft and cunning—is really like 
saying to an Ethiopian, ‘‘ Now change your 


| skin.” It is like saying to a dwarf, “ Do be 


six feet high.” 


So far for a first reflection on my text. And: 
it is somewhat discouraging, whatever we take’ 
the thing to be. ‘There is the wisdom which 
keeps one right in the hourly-coming details 
of every-day life. ‘There is the rarer wisdom. 
for the greater turns in the way ; the presence 
of mind in the moment when it is needed ; 
the sudden flash of inspiration, quick as welb 
as deep, that wonderfully keeps right where 
there were many things to lead wrong. But. 
let us thank God that there is a higher 
wisdom which chooses higher things, which 


| yet, (strange to say), is within the reach of 


multitudes who never in this life could by any 
amount of experience or discipline attain to 
be worldly wise, There are very many whom 
St. Paul would have called wise unto salva- 
tion, who never could take a large and astute 
view of any intricate and balanced worldly 
question. Yea, that great apostle hesitates 
not to say, in words very cheering to such as 
know they have no pretence to range them- 
selves otherwise than with the lowly majori*p 
of their race, ‘* Ye see your calling, brethren, 
how that not many wise men after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are 
called.” 

For true it is that God’s richest blessings 
are Offered most freely. There are great com- 
mitted talents and privileges which only the 
But the greatest is free to 
all. 

Free to all, the worldly wise as well as the 
worldly simple. And we can thank God that 
the chiefest of mankind have been endowed 
with both wisdoms, the worldly and’ the 
heavenly. It is a beautiful combination, the 
best gift of nature with the best gift of grace. 
Some here have stood by the gtave of the 
greatest and wisest human being, greater and 
There 
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is a humble gravestone by (his is humble too) 
covering his daughter’s grave. The simple 
folk who laid her there could quite take in 
the distinction, The inscription tells how 
God had given her eminent faculties, had 
made her wise “above her sex.” But it adds, 
“That’s not all.” There was something 
further and better. She was “ wise unto sal- 
vation ” too.* 

There is worldly wisdom, and there is 
heavenly wisdom. The first not every one 
can have in any shining measure; and it is 
vain to bid any one get it. The second all 
may have; and you may well counsel any man 
to seek it ; for you can point him to what, on 
the very highest authority, is “able to make 
wise” here. ‘The rod and reproof give 
wisdom,” said Solomon. Well, perhaps they 
rather make one act as though wise, by 
teaching to hold in the manifestations of 
folly. But there is that can “ fill with wisdom 
and spiritual understanding,” quite taking 
away, as concerns Divine things, our natural 
foolishness. And it is written concerning 
this great treasure, which will keep our path 
straight in all vital ways, “If any of you lack 
wisdom, let him ask of God, and it shall be 
given him.” One plain promise is as good 
as twenty. Remember //a¢é, and plead it at 
the throne of grace, and you will do well. 

Does any one need explanation of what is 
meant when we speak of heavenly wisdom ? 
It is just wisdom in the concerns of our 
spiritual life ; being wise for eternity ; choos- 
ing the best things, and trying for them in 
the right way. It is simply understood. It 
is choosing things above, because they are 
best and most enduring. It is ranging one’s 
self in the great battle on God’s side, which 
you do every time you resolutely do Right 
and refuse to do Wrong. It is taking for your 
portion that one thing needful which is the 
good part in Christ ; which may be the blessed 
portion of many a one who never had the wit 
to gain any great portion here in the hard 
strifes of men. St. Paul made little of worldly 
sagacity in the comparison; his own beha- 
viour in grave matters was “not with fleshly 
wisdom, but by the grace of God.” And he 
tells us, what we can all see is too true when 
we recall the career of some who have left 
in history a reputation for a marvellous 
astuteness in the great affairs of the world, 
but whom the conscience that is in us tells 
us were bad men, compassing their ends 
unscrupulously by bad means, that “the 

* “ Witty above her sexe, but that’s not all’; 
Wise to salvation was good Mistress Hall. 


Something of Shakespeare was in that, but this 
Only of Him with whom she’s now in blisse ” 








wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.” Do you doubt that these men found 
that out, if not sooner (for even here “the 
stream of tendency makes for righteousness” 
in the long run), yet in the very moment they 
died? And Solomon too, though there be 
in his proverbs so much shrewd and almost 
cynical worldly wisdom, knew well that all 
this, however mighty a thing for the material 
interests of this little life, is but wisdom on a 
lower level dealing with lower concerns that 
are passing from us like shadows, when he 
wrote, “The fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom :”* echoing the grand words written 
in the first-written book in God’s Word, “ The 
fear of the Lord, that is wisdom ; and to de- 
part from evil is understanding.” + 

So you see, this better wisdom is rather of 
the hea~t than of the head. It lies rather in 
the moral choice of good and right, than in 
the mere intellectual discernment of it, how- 
ever clear. Itis seeing with the head what 
is good, yea, what is Best ; and then with all 
the heart choosing ¢/a/ and cleaving to it. 

A word in passing. It is quite out of date 
now to argue that Wisdom and Knowledge 
are not the same thing. Who in his senses 
supposes they are? There are certain famous 
lines of a devout poet, far too hackneyed for 
quotation, which assure us that “ knowledge 
and wisdom, far from being one, have oft- 
times no connection :” and which go on to 
give a definition of each, which no discerning 
mind can regard as other than most imper- 
fect and unsatisfactory. Knowledge, I do 
not say merely in the severe sense of that 
which is called Science, but in the largest and 
fullest sense, is as easily distinguishable from 
wisdom, whether earthly or heavenly, as any- 
thing can be from another thing from which 
it is wholly different both in fact and in con- 
ception. Not that wisdom and knowledge 
have “no connection.” They have always a 
very close one, in practical fact. Wisdom 
founds upon knowledge. Wisdom founds 
upon the discernment of truth: and then it 
means the moral choice of it, the heart’s 
choice of it, and the whole soul’s resolution 
to act upon it. You cannot imagine wisdom 
making its existence apparent unless know- 
ledge has gone before. If you do not know 
what is good and what is evil, what is true 
and what is false, your moral preference and 
purpose can be no more than a latent capa- 
city which never has had the chance of being 
called into practical working. Or if you are 
so intellectually deficient that you cannot 
distinguish truth from falsehood, right from 


® Prov. ix. 10. 


t Job xxviii. 28. 
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wrong, then, however resolute your choice 
would be if you saw the grounds on which 
to make one, you can scarcely be called wise. 
For though the opposite of wisdom be no 
doubt active Folly, yet that which we call 
Stupidity, too, is very far away from wisdom, 
taking the word in any reasonable sense. 
There are, doubtless, those childlike simple 
ones, all whose bent is to Good and True, 
though their eyes be dim to discern them and 
though they are easily misled and hood- 
winked by designing men; who in a better 
world will surely be endowed as they have not 
been in this. Meanwhile, it is to be sorrow- 
fully confessed that extremely foolish and 
extremely mischievous things are oftentimes 
done by them. Se unsatisfactory, in practical 
fact, is the zeal for good which is without 
knowledge ; is the moral element in Divine 
wisdom when it stands alone, in mournful 
divorce from the intellectual discernment 
which it needs for a foundation. 

To say it in a sentence: Practical know- 
ledge of what you ought to do, combined with 
the determination to do it: that is wisdom. 
That, with the right motive and the religious 
sanction, is the fear of God; the highest 
wisdom of all. 

To choose Life and Good, and to turn 
away from Death and Evil: here is wisdom. 
To choose Christ for our portion, His 
service for our life-work here, His heaven 


for our home hereafter: here is wisdom. It | 


is just the most sensible thing that human 
being can do. Get this wisdom. It can be 
got by any rational man or woman. God will 
give it to us if we ask Him for it. And we 
shall not, in fact, in this highest sense get 
wisdom, unless it is wrought in us by the 
blessed Spirit. For though our natural facul- 
ties are equal to showing us how wise it is ; 
though nature, unhelped by grace, can see 
that 1t is a madman’s bargain to choose sin 
and shame when offered holiness and peace; 
though it be plainly the wildest of folly to 
say, when God asks to be right for ever— 
and ¢/at is the sum of the gospel, hat is the 
New Testament in a word—though it be 
folly beyond all human speech, when God 
asks to be right for ever, to say, No, I will 
be wrong—and that is the meaning of what is 
done by every one who rejects Christ’s salva- 
tion ; yet, God knows how and why, there 
is that hindrance in our perverse hearts 
which, unless the Holy Spirit touch them, 
will hold us back from doing what we per- 
fectly know we ought to do. 


Get wisdom means, Turn to the Right and 


| many failures and discouragements. 





goon init. It means, Turn to the merciful 
Saviour and abide His for evermore. It 
means, Open the door that He may enter in 
and reign in the heart: and then strive and 
pray till the last hcur you live to be what He 
would have you—to be like Him. Humbly, 
and God knows how far behind, yet, indeed, 
like Him. It means, Trust your immortal soul 
to Christ to-day, if you never did it before ; 
and then grow in grace. Grow kinder, truer, 
humbler, better. Here is wisdom—ay, the 
very best. And her “ ways are pleasantness 
and her paths are peace.” 

And this wisdom, concerning both head 
and heart, but most the heart, which is the 
better thing, is a possession which may be 
“got,” as Solomon calls it: got, though we 
had it not to start with, as mere héad wisdom 
could never be: and is a possession which 
may be cultivated, in a sense in which mere 
intellectual gifts never could be cultivated. 
Be good; and let who can, be clever; good- 
ness is far the nobler thing. Be good: the 
New Testament calls it, in older-fashioned 
words, Grow in grace; you can if you try. 
The Third Person in the Godhead, the 
Blessed and Holy Spirit, in sober earnest will 
help you if you try. You must try hard: for 
though the thing can be done, it is not easy: 
it will go against the grain; there will be 
It is a 
far simpler matter to cultivate a gift than a 
grace ; to sharpen a faculty or to store the 
memory, than to put down pride, and selfish- 
ness, and self-will, and grow lowly and self-for- 
getting and self-sacrificing. See how God’s 
Word dwells on the moral side of wisdom. 
Says St. James, “The wisdom that is from 
above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, 
and easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality, and without 
hypocrisy.” Not, mark it, long-headed, sharp, 
shrewd, safe, far-seeing, dexterous, full of 
shifts and resources. It is all the heart, not 
the head, of which the apostle tells. And 
there is far more to be made of heart than 
of head. The improvement possible here is 
absolutely limitless. It would be mockery to 
say to a growing lad, ‘Try to be as clever as 
Shakespeare. But, God be thanked, it is no 
mockery to say to him, Try to be as good as 
Christ. 

He will never be the one, any more than 
the other. But how it will lift him up just to 
try! And he may grow always nearer to the 
grand ideal of moral loveliness and perfection. 
All through this life, all through the great 
eternity, he may of a surety be growing more 
like unto Christ, 
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God give it to us all, growingly, this best | for His common worship? If we were more 
wisdom which is within the reach of us all. | true to ourselves, these things would help us 
One thinks, closing a sermon on this text, of | far more. And, then, though we may never 
the awful irony of the event. Solomon’s son, | get, in any flowing measure, the blessings 
Rehoboam, for whom this counsel was | which will pass with this life, we may get that 
written ; the son of the wisest of men, and so | wisdom which can make the best of this 
seriously urged to “get wisdom ;” turned out | pilgrimage, and which will abide with us when 
one of the greatest fools this world ever saw. | it is done. If we grow in this wisdom as we 
And we are all many times disheartened, | grow in years ; if we get the mastery over the 
thinking how things prove to be, after all! besetting sin and the ensnaring foolishness - 
fair speaking. The old evil and foolishness | then, though the face will be lined, and the 
in us will not go, and often there are humb- | hair grey, and the system worn, and the mind 
ding manifestations of it. What can we do / lose its pith and hopefulness, the latter years 
but turn to the old means of grace, used long | will be the best. For that in us, which was 
to so little purpose—prayer, God’s Word, | always the worthiest, will hold on always 
His sacraments, and all these together in the | worthier and better. And though flesh and 
hallowed place (so little valued, so heart- | heart faint and fail, God’s grace will grow to 
lessly waited on), set apart and kept sacred | the last. 








DEAN HOOK. 
By THE Rev. SAMUEL JOY, M.A. 
PRECENTOR OF RIPON CATHEDRAL AND VICAR OF RIPON, 


HIS short résumé of the life of England’s | writings of the fathers and Anglican divines he 
“‘sreat parish priest,” Dr. Hook, is a| was formulating his ¢/eory of the Church of 
sketch, and only a sketch—a sketch drawn by | England. Then there came the “ dear Bir- 
the pencil of one who thanks God that it | mingham, dearer Coventry, dearest Leeds” 
was his privilege to have close and long | days, in which the theory was tested by facts, 
contact with its rare subject. hard-headed Northern facts. No fitter place 
The biography of Dr. Hook has been nobly | to try the working powers of his ideal Church 
written by Mr. Stephens. My smaller work | than the active field of thought of the West 
is not so much to record the facts which ex- | Riding, and no fitter man to ask for a fair 
press the character, as to describe the character | field and no favour than Walter Farquhar 
itself. The facts were, after all, only the | Hook; and he could not only see what the 
scafiolding which the man used to build up| Church ought to be, but he had the deeper 
the great character which God had given him | insight to see how the desired end might be 
to build ; and had his lot in life been in the | reached, and the patience to cope with every 
course of God’s providence cast otherwise | difficulty in his way. Take, as an example, 
than it was, though its facts might have been | the work of the restoration, or rather re- 
wholly different, the character would have | building, of his own parish church. 
been the same. When he first went to Leeds it is said that 
The character was there—one and the same | his parishioners piled their hats and coats on 
it always must have been, whatever outward | the holy table, and even smoked their pipes 
set of circumstances might have the good] in church. Now to talk about church restor- 
fortune to formulate it, and that good fortune | ation to men who could do this would have 
fell to the lot of the English Church. To it| been, of course, quite useless. So the re- 
he gave (and with him, once given was a/ways | storation of his church had to be among 
given) all the deep, warm affection of his | the facts of the future, a thing to be longed 
great heart—it absorbed into itself, and still | for, prayed for, worked for, wazéed for, while 
holds for the good of its members, all the | meantime he was setting himself by the ex- 
powers of that honest mind and life. And|ample of an untiring activity to make his 
this leads me to speak, first of all, of his | people feel the necessity, which he himself 
relationship to the Church of England, and | so strongly felt, of the Church as a living, 


of its relationship to him. loving power in their midst. 
His life reveals two distinct stages of thisre-| This then was the first step, viz., to at- 


fationship. First there were those earlier days | tract attention to the Church ; that attention 
in his dear Isle of Wight, when out of the | once gained, the next step was to express in 
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plain words the theory of the Church in the | 


confidence that that theory once placed 
within the grasp of honest thinking minds 
would plead its own cause. Then came, or 
rather grew (for it was a natural process of 
growth), the question of the incapacity of 
the old Church to express this theory; then 
followed, as a matter of course, the absolute 
need for the new one. When this need had 
been thus step by step proved, there was no 
difficulty in persuading Yorkshiremen to meet 
the need. So the theory of the Church was 
saved from a process of evaporation in idea, 
or in sentiment, by being reduced into the 
form of a plain, sober fact. Dr. Hook’s 
sagacious foresight knew that it would be so, 
and because he had the most absolute con- 
fidence in the truth of his own theoretical 
position, and had likewise the tact to see 
how it could be worked out in practice, 
therefore he could afford patiently to wait, 
and work. 

And here a word about the transparent 
sincerity of his line of action—it was with a 
nature like his a logical consequence, which 
he would not for the world shirk, that he 
himself should be in his own person, words, 
work, the outspoken expression of his own 
theory. 

His inaugural sermon at Leeds is every 
inch a photograph of the man. 

“You see before you,” he said, “a firm, 
determined, consistent, uncompromising, 
devoted, but I hope not uncharitable, son, 
servant, and minister of the honoured Church 
of England. I am to labour for the salva- 
tion of souls and the edification of the Church, 
but zof in ways and modes of my own de- 
vising, but according to the laws, the regu- 
lations, the spirit of the English Church ; 
and immediately that I find that I cannot 
conscientiously adhere to those rules and 
act in that spirit, I shall tender my resigna- 
tion to the bishop, and feel myself bound, 
not only as a Christian, but as a man of 
honour, to retire from a situation, the duties 
of which I am unable to discharge.” 

None could more gently overlook a mis- 
take, none could more generously pardon 
a fault, yet none could be more righteous in 
scorn of anything that looked like coquet- 
ting with Rome. His well-known sarcasm, 
“You'll see nothing but their backs,” was 
only the satirical side of his own loyal antithe- 
sis to so-called ‘‘ Romeward tendencies.” And 
the same, though in an opposite direction, 
was the key to the attitude which he consis- 
tently held towards Protestant dissenters. His 
was not the generosity of a mistaken charity 





which affects to ignore differences, but the 
generosity which having first measured those 
differences with mathematical accuracy, 
honestly owns them, and then seeks for 
points of union outside them. 

And this leads to a deeper consideration 
of the character—a consideration, not of 
waiting however patient, or of forecast how- 
ever sagacious, or of theological position 
however impregnable, but of the calm, con- 
fident repose of a life that first calculated, 
and then felt, that it was God’s work and 
not its.own that it was doing. 

His constant and firm faith not only in 
the general, but in the éndividual providence 
of God, lay at the very root’s root of his life. 
I have called this faith the result of ca/cuda- 
tion as well as of feeling, because he viewed 
God’s providence from the same semi-phi- 
losophical, semi-practical. standpoint from 
which he measured all life’s facts. 

The Providence of God—I am not quoting 
his ipsissima verba, but only gathering out of 
memories of years long gone—the Provi- 
dence of God for you and for me is ex- 
pressed in the circumstances which surround 
and make life. Zhey are God’s voice to you 
and to me, telling us where He would have 
us to be, and what He would have us to do. 

And even as I write there lies before me a 
letter written to myself during an illness 
which for many years laid me aside. 

“ My dear , Please learn by heart 
Milton’s Sonnet on his own blindness—be 
a good boy, and write on the tablets of your 
heart the last line— 


* They also serve, who only stand and wait.’” 


In another letter he writes, “All that I 
wished to do was to make you believe in a 
Special Providence. The happy and holy 
man is not the man who works but the man 
who obeys, who on the fine day enjoys him- 
self, on the wet day guards against the cold, 
who, when fatigued, sits still and gives God 
thanks, who, when he has to work for his 
bread, asI am doing, seeks pleasure in his 
work, and gives God thanks. 

“If you believe in the Special Providence of 
God you will take no thought for the morrow.” 

And in another letter, ‘* A wise Christian 
takes the circumstances which God provides, 
and labours there, or does nothing.” 

And his own whole life was the reduction 
of this theory to practice. Few men have 
worked as he worked, and yet he writes in 
one of his later letters, “ I have never liked 
work for its own sake, and was therefore glad 
to be placed in circumstances which compelled. 
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me to work, from a sense of duty ;” and at 
last so completely had he yielded himself to 
God’s will that he should be a worker, and 
not what he himself calls a “mere literary 
idler,” that habit had become so far a second 
nature, God’s will had become so wholly 
Ais will, that in another letter he writes, 
“ Who would leave that earthly Paradise, | 
Leeds, until superannuated or ill?” 

His friends, and especially his musical 





friends, used to accuse him of not having | 
much music in his composition, but he would | 
in his own merry way parry the thrust by 
asking what they meant by calling a man un- | 
musical who knew /wo ‘¢unes, and on being | 
further questioned as to what his two tunes | 
were, he would answer, “ Well, one of them | 
is ‘God save the Queen,’ and the other és not.” 

I myself think it is fairly open to question 

whether his musical knowledge reached even | 
as far as the one tune which he professed to | 
know, for the tale is told that on the occasion 

of the taking of Sebastopol, when a band of 

musicians were going the round of the | 
principal houses in Leeds, of course they | 
came to the vicarage, and thinking that they | 
ought not to disturb so grave an ecclesiastic | 
by any strain so secular as “God save the | 
Queen,” they played instead the Hundredth 

Psalm. 

Whether the vicar’s feelings of loyalty got 
the better of him, or his profound knowledge | 
of his one tune failed him, is not known, but | 
in response to the Hundredth Psalm, played | 
in gravest minims, he rushed to the window, | 
shouting, “ God save the Queen.” I believe | 
that after this breakdown of his musical | 
knowledge, even he himself was content to 
believe that his friends must be right in say- | 
ing that he was not musical. 

What are we to say then of the policy and | 
of the power of a man who, profoundly igno- | 
rant of music himself, could call into being, | 





hold “ class-meetings,” and simpler ser. 
vices for simpler souls—services of which 
one of the many old women who frequented 
them said, ‘‘Them services was lamb and 
salad to my soul ”—and yet all the time on 
parallel lines with this homely adaptation of 
the Church to her work among the homely 
and untrained, was his grand parish church 
gathering, Sunday after Sunday, with its thou- 
sands of earnest worshippers. 

A longing impulse leads me next to speak 
of the singular loyalty of his heart, in the 
complete confidence of his whole self to 
those who worked with him. It was the 
same with all his multitudinous staff, from 
the senior curate, through churchwardens, 
Sunday-school teachers, &c., down to the 
verger, lowest down on the list. Even his 
geese were to him all swans. All felt that 
they were admitted to his confidence, and 
honoured by being so admitted; and the 
result was that there never wanted men, 
either as clerics or lay-helpers, ready to enrol 
themselves on the staff of such a leader. 

So loyal was he himself, that he could 
not suspect that any could be otherwise than 
loyal too; and so above suspicion was his 
trust, that each separate curate’s work was 
almost a sole charge, with the benefit of refer- 
ence to his judgment in any case where the 
experience of an older life was necessary. 

He left us free to act on our own lines, 
because he trusted us so entirely; and he 
used to say: “ Bring only your difficulties to 
me.” None dared, or could, betray a confi- 
dence so generously given. 

Nor did this imply any laxity in the surveil- 
lance of the parish by himself as its head. 
The whole organization of the parish was 
under his own personal superintendence. 

And this leads me into the wider question 
of the wonderful sympathy of his character. 

The confidence which he gave to the few 


and utilise as one of his most valued agencies, | immediately around him, and working with 
a choir which for thirty years past has held its | him, was no narrow circle of selfish sympathy 
own as the ideal of a great parish church choir. | expending itself only on those within a given 
When he had once got his people inside | radius. It widened outside this smaller, inner 
the walls of his church, it was their fault, not | circle into the sympathy which won to him 
his, if they did not take away something far | friend and foe alike. 
better than even the music. Even his less| Only a few days ago it was said to me by 
striking sermons were always impressive from | one who had ample means of judging, that 
the beauty, the dignity, and the reverence of | ‘when Dr. Hook went to Leeds he scarcely 
the tones in which they were uttered. | had a single friend, and when he left Leeds 
The same tact which led him to utilise the | he scarcely had a single enemy.” 
musical faculty of his parish led him to| This power of sympathy made him into a 


adapt the Church, in most elastic ways, to | centre towards which men inevitably gravi- 
the occasion and to the class of people upon | tated. Once within its reach they could not 
whom he was seeking to bring his influence | resist its attractions; and, once attracted, 
to bear; and so the Vicar of Leeds could | they had no wish to resist. 
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And it was a sympathy made of sterner 
stuff than either feelings or words—so gene- 
rous a sympathy that he would have given 
himself away if he only could. Mrs. Hook 
was obliged to look very closely after the 
money he carried about with him, to save him 
trom the extravagance of his own generosity ; 
and it was truly said, when his friends pre- 
sented him on leaving Leeds with a casket 
containing two thousand guineas, that he left 
the guineas in Leeds and took only the casket 
to Chichester. 

All really great characters seem by the 
very roominess of their greatness to be able 
to embrace the extremes of seriousness and 
of merriment. This was shown in a marked 
degree in the home life at the Vicarage. It 
all comes back, fresh as though a score of 


years had not borne it silently into the | 


eternal past ; that merry laugh of Mrs. Hook 


that used to ring through the room,—and | 


the happy faces of his boys at home from 
school and college. The Sunday’s heavy 


work done, his family of curates gathered | 


round him at what he used facetiously to 
call “ our Sabbatical excesses,” himself too 


wearied with his share of the harduday’s work | 


to do more than catch the reflection of the 
happiness of all around ,-him, and consecrate 
it by his own winning smile, and give it 
back ; and he who butean hour before had 
been pleading before. the: thousands of his 
great congregation for hearts and lives to be 
given to his Master’s*service, is now pleading, 
but in differenttones; the very same cause in 
the home-circleand if in the pulpit it was a 
St. Paul reasoning of “righteousness, tem- 


perance, and judgment to come,” in the home | 


it was a St. John saying, “ Little children, love 
one another—love oneanother.” Whatlessons 
of gentleness and tenderest love we learned 
in the gentlest, tenderest, most loving of all 
teaching! Or, let us change the day from 
Sunday ; let it be some week-day Christmas 
merry-making, perhaps at the Vicarage, per- 
haps at some one or other of the homes that 
were in closest communion with the Vicarage 
and its tone of life—not even his youngest son 
could be fuller of frolic and of fun than the 
great Vicar of Leeds; yes, and he could 
enjoy a game at blindman’s buff as well as the 
youngest of the party, though by reason of his 
size he was somewhat easier to catch. Or, 


change the scene once again, and let it lie this | 
time at the dinner-table of some one or other of | 


the many hospitable houses of Leeds, withsome 


such kindred spirit as Bishop Wilberforce as | 


his vis-d-vis ; then from the storehouse of his 
well-stocked memory and his brilliant fancy, 


| would pour forth wit, and anecdote, and 
joke, as though merriment, and merriment 
only, were the rdle of life. It was only his 
own true setting of his life’s text, ““Whatsoever 
thine hand findeth,” &c. He had the knack 
of adapting himself to the circumstances in 
which he found himself placed, accepting them 
| as his life’s work for the time, and utilising 
| them for his great Master’s service as much, 
(or more), when he was merry, as when he was 
| grave. And the deep home-love of his life only 
deepened as in his later days he depended 
| more upon it; for though it pleased God in 
His wise love to take from him the wife 
whose work for husband, for children, for 
God seemed in quiet Chichester less needed 
than in busy Leeds, yet the same wise love 
blessed indeed his declining years with the 
gentlest, tenderest care of sons and daughters 
who would never leave him. “ Blest asl am 
by a loving, devoted family, the one object of 
every member of which is to console me, I 
should be ungrateful, indeed, if I murmured.” 
So he writes soon after Mrs. Hook’s death— 
and were it not invidious to single out 
devotion where all were alike devoted, it was 
a touching reproduction of his very own self, 
and of his own:theory of the service which 
God requires ‘from each, which led his 
| youngest son, whom in another letter he calls 
the “ dyyeXos mercifully sent to comfort him!” 
to forego all-other prospect of work which 
was just opening before him, and for which 
he has since shown himself so ably fitted, in 
order that he might dedicate to his great 
father’s last days all the care, all the love, not 
only of himself, but also of his bright young 
wife. Happy father to have had his every 
last wish cared for by such children! Happy 
children to have had life hallowed by the 
memories of those saintly latest days— 











“* Ever the richest tenderest glow 
Sets round the autumnal sun! ”’ 


Such was the colouring of life’s sunset. 

In his loved cathedral every inch the Dean, 
surrounded by a chapter, of whom, in one of 
his letters he writes, ‘‘ We call ourselves ‘the 
happy family,’” linked to the past by the 
precious memories of the work to which, in 
God’s name, he had given heart and life— 
never tired of talking of the good old Leeds 
days, with old Leeds friends for whom the 
Deanery had always a welcome, and trustfully 
waiting till the call came, and he laid down life 
| and work together; and so, only a short time 
before his death he writes, “I have lived to be 
| put on the shelf, and I rejoice in the mercy 
which gives me this leisure before I go hence, 























” 


and be no more seen;” and again, “I hear 
the Master say to me, that my duty is to sit 
still, and while others work, assist them by 
my prayers.” 

Is it strange that such a character as 
this, so strong and yet so gentle, so manly in 
its giant grasp of work, and yet so womanly 
in its tender sympathy—is it strange, I say, 
that a character like this won hearts, and won 
them to a loyalty which no lapse of time, no 
change of circumstance, could shake—is it 
strange that his work outlives him, and that 
it is still the boast and glory of the church in 
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Leeds that Dr. Hook was once its vicar? 
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— others, far less great than he was 
there are monuments and storied tablets in 
Cathedral or in Royal Chapel—for him, 
fittest place is found in the smoke and amidst 
the toil of the busy town which he loved with 
all his great heart’s love, and there in his own 
church, and among his own people, in effigy 
he lies, his hands clasped in an unceasing 
prayer, his silent lips speaking of “the rest 
which remaineth for the people of God,” 

The men of Leeds—the Church of the 
West Riding—need no words of posthumous 
praise to tell who and what he was, for every 
Yorkshire heart is his shrine. 





NEW HEAVENS. 
3yY THE Rev. E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 


H E stood upon a lonely isle, 
An exile for the truth. 

A murmur from a wave came nigh, 
And entered to his heart, 
Saying, “ Death, it doth not part 

Those who have loved a little while.” 


He went toward the shore, and saw 
The gold a setting sun had made. 
The land beneath that sky 





Was where they never die; 
Theirs he had loved in youth— 
So his lit spirit said with awe. 


Then his heart swelled, and seemed divine, 
As if were in it some sweet line 
From one beneath the sunset’s red, 
Whispered across, of things to be: 
‘“‘ There shall be no more sea ; 
Thy loved ones are not dead.” 


A RUINED PALACE. 


By THE AUTHOR oF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


W FE had decided on a “ day out ”—out | 

of Paris, with its noise and confusion ; | 
which, for the first time, we ‘had found | 
endurable. It reached only as a distant | 
murmur our pleasant “City of Refuge ”"— | 
where the nights were as quiet as the days, | 
and every morning we could actually see a 
bit of sunrise—pink or lilac clouds floating 
over the chimney-tops—(ah ! happily innocent 
of the abominable coal smoke of London) 
—of the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, and the | 
Faubourg St. Honoré. 

A tranquil nook, though in the very heart 
of Paris. Still, we already sighed for the 
country: a breath of fresh air, and the sight 
of the fading leaves, before they had all 
dropped off. So we crossed to the Place 


de la Concorde and waited for a “tram ”— | judices in your pocket—your “ quality 


(how funny the word looks—“ tramways ”’— | 


both in France and Italy !)—determining to 
take that simple route to Sevres and St. 
Cloud. 

We English make, I think, many mistakes 
in travelling. In the first place, some of us 
are too shy, and a good many more too 
self-conceited, to attempt foreign tongues ; 
forgetting that to be in a country where you 
cannot, or will not speak the language, is as 
foolish as going to see views with your eyes 
bandaged up. You may pass from hotel to 


| hotel, quite pleased that everybody pays you 


the attention of addressing you in your own 
good English tongue; but of the real life 


of the country you are in, you remain as 


utterly ignorant as if you were blind. To 
enjoy travelling, you must put your pre- 
” too, 
sometimes, and place yourself in sympathy 
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with the people. Depend upon it, they will 
seldom fail, in France and Italy almost 
never, to show sympathy with you. 

This I say, remembering the amount of 
politeness, and really valuable information, 
that we got out of a young ouvrier—we 





guessed his trade from his rough hands, but 
should never 
have done it 
from his man- 
ner—who sat 
beside us on 
the top of the 
tram, as we 
took the long 
cold drive by 
the banks of 
the Seine, the 
direct road 
to Versailles. 
A common- 
place, ugly 
road, evi- 
dently full of 
busy prospe- 
rity. How 
strange to 
think of the 
days, so few 
winters back, 
when all 
trade was at 
a stand-still, 
and = along 
thisroad from 
Versailles to 
Paris was 
incessant 
marching 
and fighting 
—between 
French and 
Germans, 
and worse, 
between 
French and 





as they fell, have they all been removed? 
We almost hoped so; but it will be long 
years before Paris ceases to remember them. 

Nevertheless, the extent to which the city 
has revived is perfectly wonderful. Passing 
along this road, so lately full of fighting 
armies, everything looked bright and tidy, 
as if after 
centuries of 
prosperity 
and peace. 
And whenwe 
stopped at 
Sévres, and 
went over the 
celebrated 
china manu- 
factory, there 
was no evi- 
dence of any- 
thing but 
luxury on the 
one hand, 
and on the 
other the in- 
telligent in- 
dustry which 
provides for 
and benefits 
by it. Not 
a trace of 
aught  pain- 
ful, of those 
revolutions 
which we 
have almost 
come to be- 
lieve the nor- 
mal __condi- 
tion of 
France — ex 
cept, indeed, 
a magnificent 
milk-pail, 
once at Le 
Petit Tria- 
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French! 
How terrible 
must have 
been those 
winter morn- 
ings when the men of a household started 
off to their awful day’s work— knowing 
for certain that many of them would not 
come back at night! These little white 
crosses which, for the first year or two after the 
siege, could be traced everywhere, in by-roads, 
market-gardens, open spaces of green, mark- 
ing where soldiers had fallen and been buried 


Banqueting-hall, as it was. 





non, and used 
there by the 
hapless royal 
“shepherd- 
ess,’ Marie 
Antoinette ; also a statuette or two of the first 
Napoleon, Of the later Buonapartes, Emperor, 
Empress, Prince Imperial, all traces seemed 
to be as completely swept away as if they 
belonged to the time of Charlemagne. France 
has certainly a grand talent pour oublier. 

Yet how clever she is; how prudent, 
economical, industrious! and how gay 
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through it all—innocently gay! Especially 
her “ bourgeois” class, whom one meets in 
omnibuses, second-class railway carriages, 
and country streets. A more respectable 
class does not exist. Monsieur and madame 
—only I ought to put madame first, for she 
evidently manages the family—how domestic 
they look, out arm-in-arm on a féte day, in 
their best clothes, with their children beside 
them! How pleasantly satisfied they are 
with themselves ; how polite to all the world, 
even to foreigners! The trouble they will 
take to understand you—to answer your 
questions ; to put you on your right road; 
often going half-a-street’s length to do it! I 
wish some of our saturnine Britons would 
take a lesson—in good things, not bad—from 
the much-abused “ Frenchman.” 

But we did not come to Sévres to moralise, 
especially on this lovely day, so warm that 
we might have thought it June, save for the 
heaps of dead November leaves under our 
feet, and the brilliant tints that mingled with 
the still vivid green of the forest of St. Cloud. 
In England one would call it a wood, but 
here it is a “forest,” though of the most 
civilised kind—a sort of Rosherville Gardens, 
evidently—where the “ under half” of Paris 
had been accustomed to spend many a 
happy day. Dotted here and there we 
noticed closed refreshment booths and piles 
of rickety chairs, which, on Sundays and 
féte days, had no doubt been well filled all 
through the summer. 

But it was winter now. The pleasure-seekers 
had vanished like flies. Only one group, 
playing quoits or bowls, or something, were 
heard enjoying themselves on a bit of level 
green opposite the dried-up waterfall. The 
sad bit of that day was that everything 
seemed dried-up, or shut-up, or pulled down. 
All the way from Sévres to St. Cloud we 
scarcely met a creature; and arrived, we 
could find not a soul about, even to show us 
our way to the palace. 

“ But we must see it,” said the only one 
of our party who had been here before, who 
dilated on its exceeding beauty, and the 
fine view from its terrace ; though there was 
great difficulty in getting admission. ‘“ But 
that was in the second Empire. St. Cloud 
had just been rebuilt at great expense; the 
Empress liked it, and the little Prince 
Imperial was constantly here. I remember 
seeing the model railway his father had 
made for him in the garden, where he used 
to play for hours, like any other good little 
boy. Then almost nobody was allowed into 
the palace, but I hear it is all open now.” 











Alas! only too open. When we came 
upon it face to face, this ancient, re-modern- 
ised palace of St. Cloud—what a piteous 
sight it was! Through its rows of empty 
windows — eyeless sockets— the daylight 
peered ; its one remaining pair of shutters 
persistently flapped in the wind. Inside, 
half-destroyed staircases clung to the walls, 
where fragments of blackened paper and gilt 
decorations still hung. But not a roof re- 
mained, not a chamber, not a floor. Fire 
and fighting had done their work. The out- 
side walls remained ; the interior was a total 
wreck. A slight wooden barrier, which any- 
one could have stepped over, alone kept out 
the adventurous and intrusive public from 
this palace—a ruined palace; but the ruin 
was that of destruction, without any beauty 
of age, or the sanctity of natural decay. 

We ascended the terrace, obeying a strict 
injunction “not to pluck the flowers,” the 
half-dozen stunted chrysanthemums, which 
were all that remained of what must once 
have been a carefully kept garden. Now, it 
was totally neglected. Sitting down on a 
half-rotten bench we looked upon the view. 

What a view! All Paris lay spread out 
below like a map. We could distinctly 
trace the long lines of streets, with the Arc 
de Triomphe crowning all. Above, were the 
two towers of Notre-Dame, the Trocadero, 
and the gilded dome of the Invalides glitter- 
ing in the sun. 

Paris is scarcely a picturesque city—not 
to be compared with Rouen, Edinburgh, Flo- 
rence, Rome, or even London, if one could 
see that immense area in a bird’s-eye view. 
But it looked well to-day, even to its com- 
monplace environs. There was a wooded 
hill on our right, with a large building on its 
summit: we almost doubted if this were not 
Versailles, and put the question to two wan- 
dering youths in clerical dress—the only 
living creatures here besides ourselves. The 
elder, a big lad of about nineteen, with a 
pleasant, intelligent face, stopped to explain 
that the building we had seen was an orphan- 
age, managed by a religious order, to which, 
I think, he said he belonged. He gave us 
the fullest information, statistical and other- 
wise, about it ; and then talked of St. Cloud, 
lamenting bitterly that it was not Prussians but 
Frenchmen who had caused this cruel ruin. 
He talked so pleasantly and so long that 
his companion had to remind him how their 
three hours’ leave of absence was fast slipping 
away, whereupon the two took off their caps, 
right off their heads, gathered their black 
gowns round them, and departed. Poor 
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young priests! with their air of honest cheer- 
fulness—like boys out for a holiday—we 
wondered what their future would be, espe- 
cially considering the religious crisis which 
France is now going through, and the end of 
which who can foresee ? 

For, some days after, we saw a curious sight. 
The streets of a country town in Normandy 
were crowded with people, escorting half-a- 
dozen Capuchins, who, after barricading them- 
selves for two days against the secular power, 
were at last forced to quit their monastery. 
Each monk was supported by two of the 
town’s-people, carrying enormous bouquets ; 
women threw other bouquets out of windows. 
The worldly goods of the monastery—a few 
canvas bags piled on a hand-cart and a for- 
lorn-looking pony—were viewed with deep 
interest ; and the three gendarmes who rode 
gloomily after were assailed with deep groans. 
As for the victims, poor souls, they looked 
dazed and stupid, or smiled blankly at the 
sympathetic throng. 

“It is all the Government’s doing ; but what 
could you expect from such canaz//e?” mut- 
tered a stander-by. ‘To turn them out like 
that, when they never harmed anybody, and 
sometimes did a deal of good! And see, 
how old they are!” 

Yes, “old and foolish,” like King Lear, 
or Rip Van Winkle; for they had a look 
of having been buried for half a century or 
so, and dug up again to be turned adrift in 


The Grounds, as they were. 





abject helplessness upon this unknown mo- 
dern world. One could not help feeling 
sorry for them, but less sorry than for those 
two young fellows at St. Cloud, whose merry 
faces belied their priest’s dress, as they went 
sturdily on their way. What excellent citi- 
zens, husbands, and fathers of families were 
here lost to France and to the world! _ Per- 
haps the “crise religieuse” may have its 
advantages after all. 

The sun-gleams began to melt away from 
the brilliant dome of the Invalides, and a 
chill wind crept upwards from the forest of 
St. Cloud. 

“We ought to be going homewards, but 
there used to be a finer view still: and there 
was a curious place called ‘the Lantern ol 
Diogenes.’ I wonder if this old woman 
knows anything about it.” 

She was a poor old creature, carrying 2 
heavy bundle of faggots—yellow, wrinkled, 
toothless—with a skin like leather, and a 
cavernous voice. But she answered with the 
politeness that is never wanting in a French 
peasant—* P/ait-i/?” and curved her hand 
over her deaf ear, so as to catch what madame 
was saying. No; she knew nothing of the 
Lantern of Diogenes, or of any sort of view. 
“ There is the palace,” pointing to it with a 
skinny finger; “ but I do not know anything 
else. Allis so changed—so changed!” And 
feebly shaking her old head, she took up her 
bundle and tottered away. 
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Yet she must have seen it all. The old | briskness and smartness of our British “ line. 
palace as it looked in the days of the First | Not one of them glanced up at the ruined 
Empire ; then the splendours of the Second | palace, so lately made a ruin by men like them- 
Empire, and its downfall ; more revolutions ; selves, who doubtless are ready for the same 
foreign and internecine war ; fire, bombard-| work again, did they get the same chance. 
ment, and the ruined palace as it looked| Revolution; nothing but revolutions. As 
now; destroyed, as the young priests had | they say, any week anything may happen in 
indignantly told us, not by the Germans but | France—except what is expected to happen. 
py the French themselves. Change, indeed! | 








nothing but change! 

“We are the laughing-stock of Europe,” said 
a French gentleman to me some days after, 
with great bitterness. Not exactly so, while 
so many noble hearts remain in France : but | 
most truly she is the puzzle and the pity of 
Europe. 

The entrance of St. Cloud is really beauti- 
ful. We stood admiring the fine /agade, re- 
flected into the water—artificially made— 
which comes to the very palace doors. This 
part of it had suffered least. The great gates, | 
shutting up nothing, were firmly closed, as if 
it were an inhabited palace still. But it looked 


so sad, so dreary, so unutterably desolate! | 
At this moment we caught the tramp of feet | 


and the shrill notes of that horrible, ear- 
piercing noise which the French call “ mili- 
tary music.” We watched the regiment pass 
—mere lads many of them, with dull, phleg- 
matic faces, as if each had “ di7é son sort,” 
and submitted to a conscript’s destiny, but 
without the slightest military ardour or enthu- 
siasm. Is itreallyso? Yet Frenchmen can 
fight, and have proved it. Has “ /a gloire” 
become now a mere name? It seemed 
almost so, as they marched iazily by—rough, 
untidy-looking fellows, without any of the 


| 
| 


It was all so sad—so infinitely sad—that 
/almost the brightest bit of it was the recol- 
' lection of that poor boy, who used to play 
with his mock railway in the palace garden, 
but who, exiled and homeless, managed to. 
make himself a home in English hearts, and 
died with Englishmen in Zulu-land—died like 
a hero, with all his wounds in front, so that 
the last of the Buonapartes was not unworthy 
the first. 

As the soldiers marched away the sun set, 
a heavy, black cloud rose up behind the 
ruined palace, and large thunder-drops began 
to fall. Rut higher up, the sky was still 
intensely bright and clear, and the last swal- 
lows of the year went skimming through it, 
almost out of sight, like freed souls, far above 
all the bitterness and turmoil of this world. 

Perhaps, after all, it was better for that 
poor boy that he died in his youth, beloved, 
honoured, and mourned, than lived to be the 
curse of France, as, however unwittingly, he 
might have been. 

So adieu to the ruined palace of St. Cloud, 
with all its historical memories, and its infi- 
nite suggestions of lost lives, lost hopes, lost 
dynasties, It must be so. In this world, 


and especially in France, there is nothing 
immutable but mutability. 





St. Cloud, 


as it was. 
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On the Ground. 


EARLY IN THE MORNING. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


i” the old adage be true that “the early 

bird catches the worm,” it follows that 
if you want to see him do it you must be an 
early bird yourself. The first two hours after 
daybreak are worth all the rest of the day to 
the observer of nature, and the first hour is 
twice as valuable as the second. 

Whether taught by instinct or reason, the 
birds know well enough that their great 
enemy, man, is not to be seen for several 
hours after daybreak, and, in consequence, 
they lay aside the precautions of their mid- 
day existence, take no pains to conceal their 
presence, and act as freely as if they were 
in an uninhabited land. 

So if the reader wishes to enjoy such a 
sight as is depicted in the illustrations, he 
must be up very early in the morning, and, if 
possible, take up his position before sunrise. 
One other condition is needed, that he pre- 
serve absolute stillness, and not speak a 
word. Wild animals do not seem to be 
afraid of a whistle; so that if two joint 
observers are sitting as they ought to do— 
face to face, so that each can see what takes 
place behind the other—they can communi- 
cate by a code of whistling without giving 
alarm. Those who know the “ Morse” sys- 
tem of telegraphy can thus talk as freely as 
if by actual speech, and yet will cause no 
alarm ; whereas, a single spoken word or hasty 
gesture will not only drive away every animal 





in the neighbourhood, but will cause them to 
lose confidence in the spot for many days 
afterwards, 

Should a single observer be at work, he 
should sit facing westwards, and, if possible, 
with a bush, tree, or even a stump behind 
him. The rising sun will then be at his 
back, so that he will not be dazzled by its 
rays, and as he will be in shadow he will be 
comparatively inconspicuous. 

Another practical reason is, that a brilliant 
light, especially that of the sun, irresistibly 
causes many people to sneeze ; and as the 
sunrise hour is just the most valuable out of 
the twenty-four, it is a pity to risk the loss of 
the morning’s work by a sneeze which might 
have been avoided. 

If two observers be engaged together, they 
had better sit north and south, so as to divide 
the sun between them. 

As soon as the first sounds of human 
voices are heard, or the first indications of 
human labour perceived, the birds begin 
to slip away almost imperceptibly, and by 
the time that the plough is at work in the 
field, and the roll of the waggon-wheel heard 
in the lane, the busy scene is deserted, and 
the merry chirping is silenced. 

In all cases when birds are the subjects of 
observation, a telescope or field-glass—pre- 
ferably the latter—is a necessity. It is not 
enough to see the birds pecking on the 
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ground or among the branches, our chief ob- 
ject being to discover the nature of their food. 
Such a group as that which has been depicted 
in our larger illustration, may be seen on a 
bright spring morning, pecking away among 
the branches, and apparently making short 
work of every bud. That they do eat the buds 
cannot be denied; and the gardeners have, 
therefore, some justification in reckoning the 
little birds as their enemies, and using every 
available means of keeping them off the trees. 

Gardeners, in fact, are very much like 
gamekeepers in one respect, z.¢. assuming 
that all creation is at war with the beasts, 
birds, flowers, vegetables, and fruit which 
they rear. The genuine and typical game- 
keeper believes that “ game” is the central 
point of animated nature, and if his inmost 
thoughts could be analyzed, considers his 
master as an inferior being compared with 
hares, partridges, and pheasants. As to his 
own position, he holds his true allegiance to 
belong to the game, the nominal proprietor 
being a sort of “ middle-man,” who finds 
board and lodging for the game and wages 
for the keeper. 

Florists seem to be constituted in similar 
fashion, and to think that all nature is en- 
gaged in a conspiracy against the particular 
flowers which they cultivate. 

I remember an absurd instance of this 
peculiarity in a suburb of Oxford. The 
parish clerk held that the proper study of 
mankind was picotees, and that no otherflower 
ought to be allowed to exist near them. Nowit 
so happened that the next garden was owned 
by some other dignitary of the Church, who 
held equally strong opinions upon hive-bees, 
thinking that no flowers ought to be culti- 
_— except those which furnished honey for 
ees. 

Consequently, a deadly feud raged between 
them, the one continually multiplying his 
hives, and the other killing every bee which 
he could catch in his garden. Knowing very 
little of bee customs, he thought that bees 
which had visited other flowers would con- 
taminate his aristocratic blossoms with their 
plebeian associations, and had almost taught 
himself to believe that bees were especially 
created for the deterioration of picotees. 

So it is no matter of wonder that a gar- 
dener who devotes himself to fruit should 
think, when he sees the birds eating the buds, 
that they have come for the purpose of 
destroying the fruit crops. He can see the 
bud picked off the branch, but he cannot 
see, nor does he suspect, the “worm i’ the 


= ” which the early bird has come to de- 
X—13 





vour. Did he reflect on the relationship of 
birds and fruit, he would understand that 
if birds were really so destructive as he 
imagines, there could be no fruit at all. 

Now, though the seed-eating birds, such 
as the finch tribe generally, might be ob- 
noxious to the charge of bud destruction, 
neither of these birds which are represented 
in the illustration ought to be even suspected 
of it. 

Take, for example, the Titmouse group, 
beginning with the Great Titmouse (Parus 
major), two of which are squabbling together 
after their usually quarrelsome manner. I 
would not say that this bird never eats vege- 
table food, but I am sure that it scarcely 
ever does so from choice. See, for example, 
M. Florent-Prevost’s account of the diet of 
the Great Titmouse throughout the year. 

“ January, beetles and grubs of insects. 
February, grubs. March, water-snails, beetles, 
and grubs. Afri/, cockchafers, beetles, and 
bees. May,the same. June and July, cock- 
chafers, flies, and other insects. August, 
insects and fruits. Sepfember, seeds, grass- 
hoppers, and crickets. October, berries. 
November, seeds.” December is not men- 
tioned, so we may safely set down a mixture 
of the November and January food. 

Here we see that fruit-buds are not even 
mentioned, though, as M. Florent-Prevost 
examined the crop and digestive organs of a 
number of specimens, he would certainly 
have detected them if they had been present. 

Fortunately for us the Great Titmouse is 
exceedingly plentiful in this country, and if 
it be not visible to the eye, it can be de- 
tected by the ear. It is one of the most 
garrulous of birds, seeming to be abso- 
lutely incapable of keeping silence. To 
human ears its voice is peculiarly discordant, 
the bird uttering nothing but a single, sharp, 
grating cry, perpetually repeated, and being 
to sensitive ears indescribably wearisome. 
It is only fair, however, to say that we ought 
not to judge other creatures by ourselves ; and, 
although we may consider the cry of the Great 
Titmouse harsh and unmusical as the setting 
of a saw, the birds which utter and hear it 
may consider it as melodious as the song of 
the nightingale. Even human ears are dif- 
ferently affected by sounds, and, strange as 
it may appear, there are human beings who 
like the bagpipes. 

There is certainly one habit of the bird 
which is rather injurious to civilised man. 
Many insects, such as the smaller Andrena 
bees, usually make their cells in burrows exca- 





vated by themselves. As, however, like man- 
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kind in general, the bees will not take need- 
less trouble, if they can find a burrow ready 
made, or anything that will answer the same 
purpose, they will appropriate it. The hollow 
straws used in thatching act admirably as 
succedanea for burrows, and in a thatch two 
or three seasons old there is scarcely a straw 
without its occupants. 

Sometimes a straw will contain a dozen 
bee-cells, each with its grub and store of 
food. Often the earwig finds the nest, forces 
its way through the straw, devours all the 
inhabitants, and converts the straw into a 
habitation for itself. Sometimes a spider will 
pack itself away in the straw during the fly- 
less time of winter. Sometimes a centipede 
or a number of wood-lice will inhabit the 
straw, so that there is no lack of animal life 
in the thatch. 

Emboldened by hunger the Titmouse will 
attack the thatch, drag it out, a straw at a 
time, and devour all the creatures which may 
exist within it, Having examined the straw, 
the bird lets it slide to the ground, and, if 
there be no wind, the barn or corn-rick may 
be seen surrounded by straws, with one end 
resting on the ground and the other leaning 
against the wall. I have seen these straws 
in such numbers, and placed with such 
regularity, that the farmer could scarcely be 
persuaded that they had not been dragged 
down and arranged by mischievous boys. 

So fond, indeed, is this bird of animal 
food that it will haunt stables for the sake of 
the soap, tallow candles, and cart-grease. 
Knackers’ yards are among its favourite 
resorts, and I regret to say that when it 
cannot procure a sufficiency of insect food, 
it will take up the shrike’s habits, and kill 
smaller birds. It always attacks its prey 
in the same manner, namely, by pecking a 
hole in the skull with a blow of its short, 
sharp beak, and then scooping out the brain. 

When people have been foolish enough 
to place the Great Titmouse in a cage with 
other birds, they are sure to find that it will 
quarrel with all its co-prisoners, and probably 
kill a large proportion of them. In default 





of animal food this bird will be glad of any 
seed that contains vegetable oil, and, just as 
the jackdaw does when eating oats, holds 
the seed with its foot, and then splits it open 
with a blow of its beak. 

At the upper part of the illustration are 
a pair of the commonest of all the Titmice, 


Despite its small size there is scarcely a 
bolder bird to be found. It seems to have 
scarcely any fear of man, and will build its 


nest among human habitations as freely as if 
it were aware of its practical immunity. It 
even appears capable of perpetrating practi- 
cal jokes, for scarcely a year passes without 
an account of a Billy-biter’s nest being made 
in a scarecrow. Gamekeepers, who are in 
the habit of nailing up the bodies of owls, 
hawks, and other “ vermin,” have’ often been 
surprised by finding the nest of a Blue Tit- 
mouse inside the dried and hollow body. 

A very remarkable instance of the faculty 
known to phrenologists as “ adhesiveness ” 
is mentioned in the Morpeth Herald of 
December 4th, 1880. 

Sixty years ago a pair of Blue-caps built 
their nest in a large stone bottle, which had 
been left to drain, between the lower boughs 
of a fruit-tree in the garden of Mr. Callender, 
farmer, near Stockton. 

“Every year since that period a pair of 
Blue-caps have regularly built a nest and 
reared their progeny in the same bottle, and 
last April the little creatures were again 
busily employed in constructing a nest in 
their old domicile.” 

If its nest be threatened the fury of the 
little creature knows no bounds. It gives 
vent to a series of angry hisses, pecking so 
sharply the meanwhile that even the hard 
hand of the p!ough-boy can scarcely endure 
the pain. When, as is often the case, the bird 
makes its nest in the hollow of a tree or 
wall, so as to be unseen, the intruder has 
snatched away his hand in terror, the angry 
hiss and sharp peck deluding him into the 
idea that he has been bitten by a viper. 

Extending from about the middle to the 
upper right-hand corner of the illustration is 
a group of the Long-tailed Titmouse, some- 
times called the Bottle-Tit, on account of its 
wonderful nest. The artist has most hap- 
pily caught the peculiar action of these birds. 
The number of eggs hatched at a brood is 
wonderfully large, and the members of it 
keep company for a considerable time. 

‘“ Early in the morning ” just such a group 
may be seen, twittering merrily, and running 
about the branches with wonderful agility. 
They seem to be utterly careless of their 
relative positions with regard to the twigs, 
and run about with their backs downwards 
as actively as flies on a ceiling. All the while 
their sharp little eyes are peering into every 
crevice, and the continual peck, peck, of the 


| beak shows that the birds are successful in 
the Blue Tit, Blue-cap, or Billy-biter of boys. | 


their chase of the minute insects that hide 
under the bark, or the eggs, which, if leit to 
be hatched, would produce a goodly supply 
of caterpillars. 
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Every now and then, having explored one 

tree thoroughly, the birds change their hunt- 
ing-ground, and go off to another tree. They 
do not fly away in a group, as might be 
imagined, but shoot off in rapid succession, 
one after the other, their little round bodies 
and long tails giving them a curious resem- 
blance to a flight of arrows. 

Few birds are so plentiful near human | 
habitations in the very early morning, and | 
few are more careful to avoid human society. | 
One or two specimens will, perhaps, be 
found at nearly all hours of the day, but the 
family groups seem unable to endure human 
presence. Indeed, I have noticed that by the 
time that the sparrows, who are somewhat apt 
to be sluggards, are fairly abroad, the Long- 
tailed Titmice have slipped away from the 
orchard or garden, and left it to the noisier 
and more audacious sparrows. 

The nest of this bird will probably be at 
some distance from the orchard in which it 
hunts for food. It is seldom at any great 
height from the ground, and is mostly hidden 
in a furze or blackthorn bush, where the 
foliage is thick and the prickly surroundings 
serve as a defence. There is no time for a 
description of this nest, by far the most beau- 
tiful that is made by any British bird, and we 
must hastily glance at.the rest of the group. 

These three species are plentiful enough, 
but the artist has introduced two more on 
account of their beauty. 

Occupying the left-hand bottom corner of 
the illustration is one of the Cole Titmice. 
This bird does not appear to be plentiful 
anywhere, though it is scattered over the 
greater part of England. Probably it may 
be more common than is known, as its small 
size, retiring habits, and dark colours may 
easily cause it to escape observation. 

Ihave for some years taken some interest 
in these birds, on account of an experiment 
made by the late Charles Waterton. He was 
desirous of finding out whether this bird 
would breed so far north as Walton Hall. 
So he followed his invariable plan when he 
wished to attract wild birds, ze. he provided 
a suitable and undisturbed home, and then 
waited for the bird to inhabit it. 

Accordingly, knowing that the Cole Tit- 
mouse built in holes of trees by preference, 
he cut a hole in a decaying ash-tree, leaving 
a small aperture just large enough for the 
bird. On the very next season the Cole Tit- 
mouse came and took possession of the 
habitation thus made for it. Mr. Waterton 


| I was never at Walton Hall during the breed- 
| ing season, and therefore did not see the 
| nest occupied. 

Nearly in the centre of the illustration 
comes the Crested Titmouse. This very 
pretty, and very boldly-marked bird is scarcely 
to be reckoned as a true British bird, and any 


| one who sees this bird may set down the 


event as worthy of notice in the naturalist’s 
calendar. It does occasionally visit us in 
little flocks, and now and then builds its 
nest in the more northern parts of the king- 
dom. Sir W. Jardine mentions that in one 
such case the bird had used a most remark- 
able material for lining its nes ze. the cast 
outer skins of snakes. 

Besides these, the Bearded Titmouse and 
Marsh Titmouse inhabit England. The for- 
mer is easily to be recognised by the tuft of 
black feathers on either side of the face. 
The latter is something like the Cole Tit- 
mouse, but it does not possess the white 
spot on the nape of the neck, or the black 
patch on the throat. Moreover it seldom 
leaves the low-lying districts whence it de- 
rives its name. 

Considering the brilliant colours of the 
Gold-crest, it is curious how the bird should 
so often escape observation. I have known 
these birds to frequent a garden regularly, 
and yet to have been unnoticed by persons 
who were in the habit of working in the gar- 
den daily. The little bird certainly has a way 
of clinging to the trees and large branches, 
and running up and down them after the 
fashion of the common creeper, so that it is 
not so conspicuous as if it were in the habit 
of flitting from branch to branch like the 
titmice. But even under these circumstances 
the golden feathers from which it derives 
its name are sure to catch the eye of any 
one who has been accustomed to observa- 
tion. 

The soberly-clad Nuthatch may well escape 
notice, as when it is alarmed it “dodges” 
behind the trunk or branch with silent cele- 
rity, and takes very good care not to show 
itself for some time. Those who want to 
see the Nuthatch and know its ways always 
search the trunks of old trees and similar 
localities. If they can find split nutshells , 


lying on the ground, or fixed into crevices, 
they know that the bird who placed them 
there will probably come again, and so, con- 
cealing themselves near the spot, are tolerably 
certain to be rewarded for their pains before 
they have waited for any great length of 





showed me the nest with justifiable pride, but 
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A TENPENNY BIBLE. 


“N° explanation of anything can be|were enriched, and the licensed printers 
complete,” says the recently pub-| obtained fabulous profits. As the result of 
lished “ Introductory Primer” to the Study | a public agitation a committee of the House 
of the Sciences, ‘‘ because human know-|of Commons was appointed in 1831, at 


ledge, at its best, goes but a very little way ; 
back towards the beginning of things.” This : 
remark is certainly true of the causes which | 
have brought about in England that marvel of | 
literature, A Tenpenny Bible. The growth | 
of popular power, the consequent limitations 
imposed on royalty, the Acts of Parliament, 
the popular agitations, the deep religious | 
conviction of individuals, and the struggles | 
those convictions have inspired and sus- 
tained, the increase of mechanical facilities, | 
the introduction of steam, the repeal of 
paper duties, the growth of national educa- 
tion, the wide-spread revival of religion and 
man’s interest in his fellow-man, and a 
thousand other causes, have all contributed 
essential aid to the production of our ten- 
penny Bible. 

In the sixteenth century Bibles were 
practically unknown among lay people : now 
there are few houses in Great Britain—even 
the poorest and humblest—where a copy 
could not be found. The history of this 
change is invested with deep interest. In the 
days when the country was under the Papal 
‘rule the Bible was a sealed book to all except 
‘tthe priesthood. Not until after the Re- 
formation were the laity permitted its free 
use ; but even then it was very scarce for 
emany years, partly because the religious 
teaching was given through the Reformed 
Church chiefly after the manner previously 
practised by the Roman Catholics, and partly 
because the printing and the production 
of Bibles constituted a commercial mono- 
poly; few people were permitted to print 
them, and even they claimed such high 
_profits as to render the sales limited even to 
the wealthy. It was in the days of the Com- 
monwealth that the restriction was abolished, 
-and genuine interest in its circulation es- 
4ablished free trade in the printing of the 
Bible. The men of that period held that the 
Bible existed not to make revenue for kings, 
nor princely fortunes for the holders of kings’ 
favours, but for the good of the people. 
With the death of the Commonwealth the cry 
of the Bible for the people died. Charles II. 
brought monopoly to life again by granting 
patents to two particular printers, and for- 
bidding, under heavy penalties, all others 
to share in the work; and for a period of 





about a century and a half the royal coffers 


which it transpired that a printer was liter- 
ally making £60,000 a year profit out of his 
privilege. It was found that, as the result of 
monopoly, the sum of 4s. was charged for a 
school Bible, which ordinary printers were 
willing to produce at ts. 7d. ‘The patent right 
was then held by three firms of printers— 
one private firm and the two Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Mr. Parker, repre- 
senting Oxford University, admitted, in 
cross-examination before the committee, that 
a Testament for which they charged ts. 3d. 
cost them only 44d. Enterprising publishers 
had been importing cheap editions, but they 
were restrained by the patentees; many 
actions at law were laid, injunctions issued, 
and fines imposed, for the terms of the patent 
forbade “home-printing, reprinting, all foreign 
import of Bibles, and even all importation 
from Scotland and Ireland.” The ground 
alleged for limiting this royal right was that, 
as the king was the head of the Church in 
England, he alone had the right to produce 
Bibles in England! It was urged, too, that 
to limit the printing to those whom the king 
licensed was the only sure means of saving 
the text from error. The expediency plea, 
however, completely failed when put to the 
test, for evidence was given before the House 
of Commons committee by Mr. George 
Offor to the effect that one of his school- 
fellows (Mr. W. Randall) had checked a 
volume of the Oxford edition (which was 
believed to be the most accurate one), and 
had found no fewer than twelve thousand 
errors! The corrected book was forwarded 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, who ex- 
pressed in a letter to Mr. Randall his deep 
sense of the service rendered, accompanying 
his letter with a present in money. 

With this glimpse at the past, we must 
pass over much interesting history to the 
condition of things to-day. Now, the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge have con- 
current rights with the firm known as the 
Queen’s printers in London. No other 
printer is allowed to print the authorised 
version. Any person may bind and publish 
the books, but the srinting and the sale ot 
the printed sheets of the English Bible are 
permitted to be done only by the Messrs. 
Spottiswoode, and the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. ll societies and all other 
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publishers must procure their unbound 
copies of the Scriptures from one or other 
of these sources. We have visited the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s factory 
at Earl Street, where the whole work of 
Bible producing (after the making of the 
paper and the actual printing of the sheets) 
js carried out. The manager, Mr. J. A. 
Gaze, very courteously granted permission to 
inspect the building and all the processes of 
the work, and conducted us through the 
establishment, which is spacious and clean, 
and apparently well regulated. ‘There are 
three floors, the lower one being devoted 
chiefly to machine-work, and the others prin- 
cipally to the lighter operations. There are 
about 400 people employed (280 women and 
girls and 120 men and boys), the males being 
located on one floor and the females occu- 
pying two floors. The machinery, driven 
by steam-power, consists of dies, presses, 
guillotines, iron rollers similar to mangles, 
&c.; and the materials used in the work 
include paper, leather, cloth, thread, glue, 
flour-paste, pasteboard, brushes, tape, gold- 
leaf, water, and sundry powders for speckling 
the edges of leaves. 

There are Bibles produced at prices rang- 
ing from 6d. to 35s. The qualities of work 
for all are too numerous for description, but 
we propose to show only the processes through 
which the tenpenny Bible passes. ‘The 
printed sheets, received from Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, or the City of London (for the Society 
purchases from all the patentees), are stacked 
up in bales on the ground-floor, reminding us 
of a Liverpool cotton warehouse. These are 
taken up-stairs to a large room, in which 
some 150 women and girls are sitting, about 
two yards apart, at long tables stretching 
across the building. A bale is placed at the 
side of each female, who wields an ivory 
implement called a folding-stick, with which 
she rapidly folds each large sheet so as to 
present thirty-two pages of printed matter. 
Another set of women “‘ collate ” these folded 
sheets—that is, examine the leaves to see 
that they have been so folded that the pages 
run in sequence. ‘These sheets are necessa- 
rily “ gross” at the folds ; they are, therefore, 
passed between two iron rollers to be flattened 
or pressed, so as to be of the least possible 
bulk, A man manages the rollers, and passes 
the sheets between the cylinders, and a boy 
stands on the other side of the machine to 
take the sheets out when pressed. This 
mangling process for Bibles was formerly 
done with a hammer, after the fashion of 
gold-beating ; but the quantity of sheets now 











used is so great that it would be difficult 
to find sufficient men to perform this part of 
the work, and a tenpenny Bible could not 
have been produced had not the roller-process 
been -applied. So far, we have seen the 
Bible only in single sheets (each of thirty-two 
pages): as there are 876 pages, besides index, 
title-page, &c., we shall need to have the 
backs of twenty-nine of these folded sheets 
stitched side by side to make the whole 
volume compact before it can be placed 
between and fastened to the covers. This 
portion of the work forms the most interest- 
ing of all, and occupies more hands than 
any other. The women sit in rows, about 
two yards apart, having an upright oblong 
frame, with three perpendicular strips of white 
tape stretched from top to bottom, and about 
an inch and a half apart, resembling a double 
ladder. The back of a folded sheet (of 
thirty-two pages) is placed against these tapes, 
to each of which it is stitched on both edges 
of the tape with waxed linen thread ; then 
another sheet is placed above that, and treated 
in the same way; and so the operation is 
repeated till all the twenty-nine folded sheets 
have been fastened on to the tapes, which 
involves the making of about 180 stitches. 
The three pieces of tape are cut away from 
the frame, leaving about an inch of tape 
standing out beyond each side of the back of 
the book. ‘These ends are needed to be 
fastened on to the pasteboard foundations of 
the covers at a later stage of the work. All the 
books in this condition are then taken toa 
separate room, where women are employed 
in “ re-collating”—that is, checking the work 
of the stitchers, to see that none of the sheets 
have been misplaced. If they are in regular 
order, so that the pages follow properly from 
1 to 876, the stitched volume is passed on 
to be reduced to more elegant form, for it is 
too bulky; the sheets which had formerly 
been pressed singly between rollers, to bind 
the folding part down, now require to be 
squeezed together collectively ; and this is 
done by placing the volume between two 
iron plates in a press. When pressed, it has 
to be trimmed. The edges, at the front and 
at the two ends, are ragged and uneven ; the 
book is, therefore, placed in a guillotine 
—almost like the dreadful instrument after 
which it is named—and its sharp knife is made 
to descend, producing a clean edge on three 
sides of the book. ; 
Our book, at this stage, is taken into a 
“ sprinkling-room.” Here is a man engaged 
with a stick in one hand and a large brush 
in the other. The brush has been dipped in 
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a liquid made of water and Venetian red ; | 
and, by tapping the saturated brush with the 
stick, he shakes or sprinkles drops of the red 
fluid on to the edges of the leaves, which | 
make the speckled appearance so familiar | 
to the readers of the tenpenny Bible. The | 
next process is the smearing the back (not 
the covers) of the volume with glue, which is 
allowed to dry till it forms a hard enamel, 
and when hard the back is beaten with a 
hammer until it is slightly rounded outwards, 
at the same time rounding the front edge 
inwards. The back is then furnished with a 
paper guard, standing out about two inches 
on either edge, which, with the previously 
mentioned tapes, are placed between two 
sheets of pasteboard, which are then glued 
together; and these brown double boards, 
being pressed into one, form the beginning of 
the cover, a similar provision being made for 
both sides. Now the book has all its furni- 
ture, except the outer cover of black American | 
cloth and the white paper linings inside the 
covers—the cloth being glued on and the 
paper pasted in. The construction thus com- 
plete, finishing touches follow. The book is 
next placed in a die-press, to be stamped 
with the device on the front cover, showing 
that it is issued by the “ British and Foreign 
Bible Society.” Then the cover is washed 
clean of the glue and dirt which have been 
left by the hands of the workmen; the inner 
cover is labelled “ Watkins, Binder.” Both 
these branches having been examined by a 
man, boys make the finished work up into 
parcels, and drays convey them to the Society’s 
house in Queen Victoria Street, the City. 
Thus, we find that apart from the labour 
attending the manufacture of the paper and 
the printing of the sheets, there are about a 
score operations to be gone through before 
our tenpenny Bible is in fit condition for 
sale, and these are effected chiefly by ma- 
chinery, with the co-operation of boys and 
girls of fourteen years of age and upwards, 
and by men and women. It has been some- 
times hinted that our “ Poor Man’s Bible” 
costs more than its publishers’ money ; that 











but for cheap labour, which was cheap because 
it held its virtue cheap, we could not have 
cheap Bibles; that subscribers’ gifts and 
women’s honour are equally needful to this 
literary marvel. But the insinuation is a 
shameful, baseless falsehood. In answer to 
the question as to the earnings of the em- 
ployées, the manager very freely offered to 
show his books, and made it clear that the 
women, who were paid by time, received 
from Ios. to 14s. weekly, for working 9} hours 
daily ; and those who were paid by the piece, 
from 7s. to 18s. a week; and these state- 
ments were corroborated by a parochial re- 
lieving officer in the district whom we con- 
sulted. ‘This officer had been asked for 
relief occasionally by women who pleaded 
for assistance—some on the ground of their 
earnings at the factory being insufficient to 
maintain them; and he found, on investiga- 
tion, that these were usually women who were 
either lazy or irregular, or both. 

It remains to note that the tenpenny 
Bible sold to schools and to institutions 
established to supply the poor at a cheap rate, 
actually costs the British and Foreign Bible 
Society 1s.—about 7d. a copy to the printers 
and 5d. for the subsequent work, thereby en- 
tailing on this branchof their work a lossof 2d. 
per copy, the loss being made up by the profits 
made on other editions and by subscriptions. 
By this action of the Society we now get for 
schools and the poor a well-finished volume, 
consisting of 876 pages (66 books, com- 
prising 1,189 chapters, or 31,173 verses, or 
810,697 words, or 3,566,480 letters) at the 
low price of red. ; and, to say nothing of the 
many admirable associations engaged in dis- 
seminating the Scriptures, there are no fewer 
than 100,000 copies of the tenpenny Bible 
produced by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society every month. Fifty years ago, Bibles 
were comparatively scarce ; even thirty years 
ago, the price at which they were sold placed 
them far beyond the reach of the poor; they 
formed, indeed, a portion of the stock books 
of lending libraries of that day; now, hap- 
pily, they are familiar as household words. 

E. H. BRAMLEY. 


ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


by D. ALCOCK, Auruor oF “THE SPANISH BROTHERS,” “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER V1l.—AVVENTURINE. | 
~ OON after these things a little cloud | 
“7 began to arise in the serene firmament 
of Lady Erminia’s home life. Hitherto no 
son had ever given a widowed mother less | 


uneasiness than Raymond had given his. 
But now a change was coming over him. It 
may have been the restlessness of his age. 
The boy was passing into the youth, fresh 
impulses were stirring his blood, setting ‘the 
old cheap joys” of childhood “in the 
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scorned dust;” and with a new sense of 
strength there came a feverish desire to 
use it. He began to be irritable, sometimes 
even a little overbearing, in his intercourse 
with his mother, and fitful and quarrelsome 
amongst his young associates at the aca- 
demy ; though, as yet, such moods were but 
occasional, and his naturally sweet temper 
and genial disposition commonly asserted 
themselves, and won the victory. 

Theodore’s influence saved him from some 
outbreaks ; though it is doubtful whether 
it was good for him to be the confidant of 
a young man ¢o greatly his senior, and in 
ability the acknowledged phoenix of the 
school. But his most pressing danger arose 
from the indulgence of a quite natural and 
generous impulse. 

The death of the aged Doge had created 
such excitement in Venice, and awakened 
so strong a feeling of indignation against the 
ruling faction, that the Council of Ten found 
it advisable to forbid all discussion of the 
affair Foscari “on pain of death.” Yet 
Raymond, secure in his boyish frankness 
and fearlessness of consequences, persisted 
in discussing it, in season and out of season, 
at school and at home. He could not pass 
one of the Loridani, or their partizans, with- 
out a taunting allusion to it. He brought 
it even into his themes and exercitations, a 
weakness of which a Grecian of that day, 
bound to care much more for the age of 
Pericles than for his own, ought to have been 
ashamed. ; 

This was neither prudent nor safe under 
the rule of the jealous Venetian Oligarchy. 
The State Inquisition had often taken note 
of smaller matters. Moreover, the Venetian 
institution of the hired bravo was beginning 
even then to be useful to the unscrupulous, 
and terrible to the timid. 

“You think,” Raymond’s mother remon- 
strated anxiously, “that because of your 
years you can say what you please with im- 
punity. Do not flatter yourself. When the 
tongue is old enough to make mischief, the 
Ten may think the head old enough to 
answer.for it. And even though the Signory 
might scorn your impertinences, the Loridani 
will not.” 

Of course she never seriously believed that 
the government would proceed to extremities 
against so youthful an offender; but she took 
up a strong position in order the more effec- 
tually to frighten her son, a manceuvre which 
Succeeded in this case no better than it 
usually does. 

One day Raymond came rather late into 
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the lecture hall of the academy, where an 
assembly of boys and young men were sit- 
ting in respectful silence under the infliction 
of a dissertation on the Greek particles— 
most things being taught by lectures in days 
when books were scarce and costly. He 
seated himself as usual by Benedetto, and 
taking out his tablets as if to make notes 
of the lesson, wrote down, “I have seen her 
again.” 

—“Tn a dream,” muttered Theodore, and 
encouraged no more communications until 
the school had dispersed. 

Then Raymond told him eagerly, “I have 
found out who she is, at last; she is of the 
first quality. Her name is Viola. Frati is 
the surname by which her grandfather’ is 
known here, but it is only assumed to hide 
one far more illustrious. A Roman name, 
Theodore, not a Florentine,as I fancied. It 
is whispered that, in fact, she is no other than 
the orphan child of. , 

Theodore, without ceremony, placed his 
hand on his friend’s lips. “Are you mad?” 
he said angrily ; “ will you risk driving that 
brave man, and that helpless girl, forth from 
their last refuge—sick and almost dying as 
he is—and flinging him, as a victim, into the 
jaws of the Pope? Destroy his incognito, 
and you make it impossible for the Ten to 
connive any longer at his stay here, as they 
are doing now, from motives of humanity, 
and perhaps too from a little jealousy of his 
Holiness.” 

‘I meant no harm,” said Raymond, 
abashed. “Only I thought you would like 
to know who she is.” 

“Thank you!” said Theodore briefly ; 
and being a youth of uncommon reticence, 
he did not say, as he might have done, “I 
knew it all, and more, long ago.” 

When Raymond came home that evening, 
his mother received him with a smile on 
her lips, but with eyes heavy and red with 
weeping. She told him nothing until he 
had partaken of his frugal evening meal, 
which he dispatched quickly and in silence, 
aware from her manner that something 
of importance had transpired during his 
absence. 

Then she said abruptly, for she had no 
heart for delay or concealment, ** Raymond, 
you are to go to Rome immediately.” 

“To Rome, mother? that is joyful news 
indeed,” cried Raymond, almost springing 
from his seat. “But how? When was it 
settled ? Who has arranged it all for us, and 
so quickly ?” 

“Messer Benedetto has been here to-day. 
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I expected his clerk or messenger, for our 
moneys are due, and he has never let the: 
quarter-day pass yet ;—but he came himself. 
When our business was finished, he inquired 
kindly for you, praised your abilities and your 
progress, asked if it were not your intention 
to go soon to Rome for the completion of 
your studies, and spoke of the new Pope's * 
signal partiality for noble Greek youths, and 
great kindness to them. I said you were 
still very young. He answered significantly, 
that you were a man in understanding, though 
a boy in years. I spoke of next year, and 
then, Raymond, the truth came out. He 
recommended that you should go at once, 
and offered, most obligingly, any advance of 
money that might be necessary or convenient, 
with letters of credit upon Rome, and intro- 
ductions that might be useful to you. I 
thanked him, but objected to hasty arrange- 
ments ; and, in fact, showed that I was at a 
loss to understand the meaning of this in- 
sistance. And then he said plainly, that the 
air of Venice did not agree with you.” 

This was the formula, at once courteous 
and peremptory, by which the Inquisitors 
were wont privately to intimate to a foreigner 
that his further residence in the Republic was 
undesirable. 

So after all they had condescended to 
notice Raymond's boyish bravado! He was 
half flattered, half frightened at the perilous 
distinction. 

His mother went on—“ Benedetto wished 
to spare us as far as possible. Therefore he 
charged himself with the task of privately 
communicating the opinion of their Excel- 
lencies to me, merely assuring them that the 
hint should be duly given, and taken.” 

“Then we go next week—really next 
week ?” 

“You go.” 

Raymond's wondering eyes sought his 
mother’s face. Its expression of sorrowful 
determination explained the ominous word ; 
and a torrent of inquiry, expostulation, en- 
treaty, broke from his young eager lips. No 
one should part him from his mother. He 
would not listen to such a proposition, and 
he ought not. They should stay or go to- 
gether; she should come with him to Rome, 





or he would stay in Venice, and let the | 


Council of Ten and the Inquisitors do their 
worst. 

“ Be still and listen to me, my son,” said 
the Lady Erminia, when the storm had spent 
itself a little. ‘Were I to go with thee 
to Rome, it would take all our slender re- 
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sources, and more, to enable me to maintain 
a fitting position there, as thy noble father’s 
widow and thy mother. I must either beggar 
or disgrace thee. With the help of our Lady 
and the saints, I will do neither. But I can 
furnish thee forth—through the kindness of 
Benedetto, and the sale of the jewels that 
remain to us—after such a fashion that no 
blush need veil thy face amidst Orsinis and 
Colonnas at the court of the Pope. They 
say his Holiness is a patron of learning, and 
thou art learned for thy years. Use thy op- 
portunities well ; push thy fortunes ; remem- 
ber who thou art—the heir to noble memories 
and a noble name, but the child of a ruined 
house, who has to be the architect of his own 
fortunes. What! weeping at thy age? Iam 
ashamed of thee, child. Nay, I will not hear 
another word. Understand at once, that it 
is simply waste of breath to seek to change 
my determination. I love thee too well to 
listen to thee now. ‘The thing is settled, 
and thou wilt thank me for it hereafter. I 
will pray for thee here, and do thou work for 
me and for thyself in Rome. Of course 
Manuel goes with thee. One servant at least 
is indispensable. Now fetch me thy gold 
and silver buckles, thy laces, and thy ribbons. 
I must see what there is to keep and what 
to buy.” 

Raymond, vanquished by his mother’s 
strength of will, went into the next room to 
obey her, and to hide his tears—tears for 
which her shame was greatly misplaced. 
Had he quietly consented to her sacrifice, 
she might rather have blushed for him. But 
she had no relenting thoughts—no compas- 
sion for her own loneliness and desolation 
when the light of her eyes should be gone 
from her. She only pondered how, in the 
absence of Raymond and Manuel, she could 
live on a crust and a slice of water-melon, 
and send him the more, that he might go 
bravely amongst his young companions in 
the academy, and at the court of his Holi- 
ness. Pity that a course of action may be 
at the same time nobly unselfish and sadly 
mistaken. 

An unexpected ally appeared, however, on 
Raymond's side of the controversy. The 
artist Giacomo knocked at the door request- 
ing admittance. Having saluted the lady 
with great reverence, and at her invitation 
taken a seat, he explained the cause of his 
coming. 

“Messer Benedetto,” he said, “gave me 
a commission to-day to select from the glass 
works some rare and costly piece of crystal 
as a present to one of the cardinals whom he 
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wishes to oblige. He said that your ex- 
cellency intended honouring his gift, and 
doubling its value by being its bearer.” 
“Yes, Master Giacomo, he spoke to me 
also on the subject. My son will bear it, 
and is glad to oblige Messer Benedetto. And 
you—is there any matter in which he could 
serve you in the capital of the world? I 


there be.” 

Giacomo made suitable acknowledgments. 
“Since you are sg condescending, noble 
lady,” he answered, “I will tell you of a 


lord, your son. I must presume on your ex- 
cellency’s goodness so far as to begin with 
a few personal details. My father was a 
Genoese, but my mother was a daughter of 
Venice, and a member of one of the families 
who guard jealously from generation to gene- 
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“ Flinging the purse on the table, he left the room.” 


know him well enough to promise for him, if 


matter that lies heavy on my heart, trusting | 
to your discretion and to that of my young | 
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| ration the secrets of our art—the art of work- 
| ing in glass and crystal. I had consequently 
the much-valued right of initiation, but I 
| neither liked the work, nor prospered in it. 
It was far otherwise with my young brother, 
| to whom I filled a father’s place, as we were 
| early left orphans. He was soon known as 
| the most promising apprentice of his time, 
| and when he grew older, he signalized him- 
self by two or three inventions, adding bril- 
liancy to the colours which are our pride and 
glory. But—I scarce know how—he awakened 
| the jealousy of his fellow-craftsmen, and was 
| at length accused of what is, in their eyes, 
| the most unpardonable of all sins—divulging 
the secrets of the craft. He fled, and, un- 
‘happily, without bidding me farewell, or 
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informing me of his destination. From 
that day to this have I never heard from 
him, or of him, and I know not whether he 
be living or dead. My father’s name was 
Salvi, but my mother was a Morgagna, of a 
family well known here amongst the workers 
in glass. My brother may have adopted 
either name, or indeed any other that may 
have taken his fancy or suited his interest. 
Wherever he is—if he lives—he no doubt 
maintains himself by the art of which he is a 
master. It is just possible that the new 
Pope, who is said to be a prince of much 
taste, and a connoisseur in articles of vertu, 
and who is about to furnish a splendid re- 
sidence for himself, might attract to his ser- 
vice a craftsman so skilled in a rare and 
difficult art. If, therefore, your excellency 
would make a few inquiries in Rome, you 
would lay your servant under the deepest 
obligation.” 

The Lady Erminia promised readilyfor her 
son, only stipulating that Giacomo shouid 
furnish him with the information mecessary 
for identifying the wanderer. * 

This the painter promised gratefully, 
adding, however, “Do not let my young lord 
give himself trouble, for while. I) would 
neglect no chance that offers, I think my 
brother more: likely to be found in the South 
of France than in any part of Italy. I have 
lately heard of a company of glass-workers 
established there by the King in the moun- 
tains of Foix. Messer Benedetto, always 
kind and helpful, has promised to set in- 
quiries on foot for me in that quarter. It 
only remains for me to ask what day your 
excelleney proposes to set out, that I may 
have the vases for his eminence duly selected 
and packed.” 

“My son and his servant propose leaving 
this next Wednesday, the feast of St. Per- 
petua.” 

“Tf your excellency follows them later, 
and more leisurely, it seems better to me 
to intrust articles so fragile and costly to the 
care of your escort.” 

“T am not going at all, Giacomo.” 

“Indeed!” The painter looked surprised, 
but said no more. 

“My son will do better without me, and 
for me the journey would be costly and 
laborious.” The last word was a mere blind. 
She thought nothing of toil where Raymond’s 
interests were concerned; but she was re- 
citing a lesson, saying first to Giacomo what 
she meant to say to every one on the sub- 
ject. 

Those who hold habitual converse with 








“things not seen” have sometimes an in- 
sight even into things seen which goes be- 
yond worldly wisdom, ‘They think clearly, 
and they tell what they think with calm and 
modest fearlessness. It appeared to the 
humble artist that the great lady before 
him was doing wrong, and he spared not to 
tell her so. 

“Most noble lady,” he said, with intense 
earnestness, “do you know what Rome is? 
The capital of the world it is true; but also 
the wickedest city in ‘it. The residence of 
his holiness ; ‘but the: home also of spend- 
thrifts, beggars, assassins. A city where the 
turbulent nobles are for ever flying at each 
other’s throats, and making their castles dens 
of rapine, licentiousness, lawlessness.” 

“My good friend, yow speak strongly. 
What of the Church? Does his holiness, 
do their eminences the cardinals count for 
nothing?” 

Giacomo mechanically looked about him 
for his tools; and not finding them seemed 
a little disconcerted. It would have been a 
great relief to his feelings at this stage of the 
discussion to saw vigorously through a piece 
of wood. 

“Thave nothing to say of the Church,” 
he answered ; “ the world of course would 
be*worse without it. I believe his holiness, 
our new Pope, is a magnificent gentleman— 
learned, courteous, liberal. If Greek MSS. 
—if fair frescoes, and bas-reliefs—if pillars 
of marble and Corinthian capitals—could 
make sinful men pure, Rome might become 
the city of the saints once more. But they 
cannot. One may have all these, and 
prize them, and love to look on them, and 
yet be no nearer God and Heaven. One 
may keep all the ruies of grammar and 
rhetoric aud break the Ten Commandments. 
Little comfort to you, lady, should your noble 
and gifted son grow to manhood a pheenix 
of learning and ability, a favourite of Popes 
and princes—and lose his soul hereafter.” 

The Grecian lady quailed somewhat before 
her bold reprover. Her conscience was not 
quite at rest. The question often arose within 
her, had she imperilled her child’s soul by 
inducing him to join the Latin Church? So 
direly had formalism eaten into her heart 
that the sin of partaking of an unleavened 
wafer seemed far greater in her eyes than 
the sin of forgetting God, and living without 
reference to His will and word. Yet it was 
something that she believed in the loss of 
the soul as a terrible possibility ; though she 
was not quite certain that it would outweigh 
the gain of the whole world, and was in mid- 
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night darkness as to how souls are lost—or 


saved. 

She said, with a humility not very usual to 
her, “I know but littl—I may make mis- 
takes. Every one does sometimes. But I am 
doing the best I can for my son. After all, 
were I to remain by his side, there is little in 
which I could change or influence him. The 
child must grow into the man. What manner 
of man God and the saints know, and they 
alone. Chance and fate must do their 
work,” 

“Chance and fate, noble lady!” Giacomo 
repeated, with a mournful shake of the head. 
After a pause, he added, “ Your excellency’s 
words make me think of the Avventurine, 
which is one of the noblest triumphs of the 
glass-workers’ art.” 

“T never remember to have seen it.” 

“It is rare and precious, because exceed- 
ing costly. Certain chemicals of great price 
and difficult to obtain are combined with 
marvellous care and skill, but I know neither 
what they are, nor how they are compounded, 
for those who understand the secret guard it 
as their lives, Yet all their art and all their 
pains cannot give them an assured result. 
Their treasure must be placed in a furnace 
hermetically sealed, and left there for hours 
unseen—untouched. Fate and chance must 
do their work in silence and darkness. When 
the appointed hour has struck the workman 
breaks the seal with a beating heart. It is 
an even chance whether he find a dull brown 
mass, fit only to be trodden under foot in a 
pavement of mosaic, or whether the glitter 
of ten thousand jewels shines upon his 
ravished sight, as the crowning glory of his 
art stands perfected before him. Something 
after this fashion, lady, as it seems to me, are 
you dealing with your noble and gifted son 
—your priceless treasure—sending him alone 
into the furnace of temptation, into that great 
city where the world’s fiery heart beats and 
burns evermore.” 

The lady mused a space. Then she said, 
“LT understand you. Be itso; I must take 
the chance. But youare a good man, Master 
Giacomo. Pray for my son.” 

On the eve of Raymond’s departure, 
Giacomo, with unwonted excitement and 
elation of manner, accosted Manuel, and en- 
treated him to induce his lady and her son 
to honour the glass-works with a brief visit, 
that they might see the present intended for 
the cardinal, before it was packed with the 
care and skill that only professional hands 
could be trusted to bestow. 

Manuel doubted they could spare the time, 








and rather made light of the matter, as he 
did, on principle, of all the arts and manu- 
factures upon which the Latins prided them- 
selves. But as the painter begged for so 
trifling a favour with an earnestness which 
to him seemed quite unaccountable, he pro- 
mised to mention the subject to his mistress. 
Somewhat to his surprise, she consented at 
once, and Raymond was delighted to accom- 
pany her. 

With deep respect of manner, but without 
uttering a word, Giacomo escorted them to 
the room where the craftsmen were proudly 
exhibiting their masterpiece. The magnifi- 
cent vase of crystal shone and glittered in the 
sunbeams, as if all the treasures of the mines 
of Golconda had been heaped together into 
one dazzling structure by some magic of the 
genii. Yet it was not its splendour so much 
as its artistic beauty that would have given 
it value in the trained eye of a connoisseur. 
The stem, the handles, the curiously wrought 
ornaments round the base and sides, seemed 
formed out of some rare precious stone, or 
rather out of some mixture of many jewels 
fused into a mass of surpassing lustre and 
brilliancy. 

“That is Avventurine,” said Giacomo in a 
whisper to the Lady Erminia, while Ray- 
mond was frankly expressing his wonder and 
delight. 

“Well has it prospered,” returned the 
Grecian lady, while a smile, rare with her, 
kindled her sorrowful eyes and relaxed the 
lines of her anxious face. 

“Noble lady, I take it for an augury,” 
Giacomo answered, as his eyes turned from 
the glittering crystal to the graceful figure of 
the boy who was standing before it rapt in 
admiration. He did not add, as he might 
have done, that all the time the Avventurine 
was in the furnace, he had knelt in prayer 
for a successful issue. 

*T, too, accept the augury,” the Lady 
Erminia answered. ‘ May such be the result 
of my Avventurine !” 

“ Amen, noble lady. Not chance or fate, 
but God, grant thee the desire of thy heart.” 


CHAPTER VIII.—A STUDENT IN ROME. 
“ Mother age, for mine I knew not, 
Help me as when life began.” 

OME in the Middle Ages—when the 
thought occurs, not to the professed 
historian and antiquarian, but to the general 
reader, a twofold idea floats before the 
mind. We think of the mighty dominant 
Church—that tremendous invisible power, 
ruling the souls and bodies of men with a 
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rod of iron, sending heretics to the stake 
amidst the snows of Scotland, or missionaries 
to die on the burning sands of Africa—its 
hand everywhere, but its brain and heart, 
ever changing but- ever the same, in that 
great city where the Cesars ruled and the 
martyrs bled. 

Or, we think of the Eternal City herself, 
now a widow and desolate, torn and devoured 
by her own children, her hoary ruins trans- 
formed into the dens of robber chieftains 
—the Frangipani in the Coliseum, the Sa- 
velli in the Theatre of Marcellus, the Colonna 
in the Mausoleum of Augustus—lawlessness, 
misrule, and violence everywhere, “blood 
touching blood” —the Rome tor which Rienzi 
died in vain, because the nobles were too 
haughty, the plebeians too base, and all 
alike too selfish, to live as brethren and free- 
men. 

it was to this Rome that Raymond Chal- 
condyles came in his frank, innocent, im- 
pressible boyhood. He brought letters of 
introduction to Cardinal Bessarion, his fellow 
countryman and fellow exile; and that 
eminent personage received him with kind- 
ness, and invited him to share the hospitality 
extended to several other young Greeks, 
who were aspiring under his patronage to 
the honours and emoluments of the Latin 
Church. Raymond, however, told the Car- 
dinal at once, and with a candour some- 
what unusual in the Greek of that day, that 
he had no thought of an ecclesiastical career. 

“ Most natural, my son,” replied the suave 
and courteous prelate, who was equally a 
man of the Church and a man of the world. 
“‘ You are the sole representative of a noble 
line, and it must be your care to continue it 
worthily. Still, remain with me. Go for 
your Humanities to your admirable Professor 
Pomponius Laetus, and for your pleasures to 
your equals, the young nobles of the great 
families here ; and when you are old enough, 
I will undertake that you shall not lack em- 
ployment suited to your tastes and your 
capacity.” 

Raymond acquiesced thankfully, and wrote 
rose-coloured letters to his mother describ- 
ing his present enjoyments and his future 
prospects. 

Rome ecclesiastical influenced him slightly, 
or not at all. He enjoyed the pompous 
ceremonial and the exquisite music of the 
Church ; but he was not in any sense devout, 
and the prejudices of his childhood still 
hung about him, though of course he con- 
formed outwardly to the Latin ritual. But 
there was.a terrible risk that Rome temporal 








! : ; 
—the Rome of that day and generation— 


would make him her own to his undoing, 
The dice-box, the wine-cup, the yet more 
insidious and intoxicating draught passion 
offers her votaries, were the deities worshipped 
by the noble young Romans with whom he 
associated. The lust of the flesh, the lust 
of the eyes, and the pride of life ruled un- 
checked in their bosoms. ‘They were, phy- 
sically,a splendid race. Noble and beautiful 
to look upon was the young Italian patrician 
of the period, with gold-embroidered mantle 
flowing over his costly inlaid armour, his 
high-mettled steed obedient to his lightest 
touch, love-locks of ebony curling under his 
crested helmet, piercing coal-black eyes, and 
bronzed cheek glowing with health—often 
too with passion; for his beauty was the 
beauty of the leopard or the panther, lending 
a lurid, transitory charm to a nature fierce, 
false, sensual, pitiless. Such were too many 
of Raymond’s friends, and such—allowing 
for differences of race and temperament— 
might Raymond himself have become; but 
he was saved. 

There was yet another Rome, beside Rome 
ecclesiastical and Rome temporal. Another 
spirit dwelt in the Eternal City, haunting 
ruined temples, decaying arches, deserted 
forums—a spirit strong with the strength of 
silence and death, of love and reverence and 
memory, of all those unseen, yet potent in- 
fluences which mould the lives of men. It was 
the spirit of the past, the ghost of old dead 
Rome. In_ bygone days its shadowy hand 
had beckoned here and there some thought- 
ful student, who, raising dreamy eyes from 
his rare and precious parchment, obeyed and 
followed the mysterious summons—like Cola 
di Rienzi, through strife and bloodshed to 
his own ruin, or like Petrarch, through the 
gentler paths of classic song to the laurel 
wreath and the crowning on the Capitol. But 
now was come the hour when that spirit 
waiked abroad through the length and breadth 
of the land; when that beckoning hand 
was seen, that spell of mysterious fascination 
felt, by all the eager, romantic, gifted youth 
of the day. It is almost always the young 
who adore the past; those for whom all the 
world is fresh and new invest the grey ruins 
of antiquity with the charm and the interest 
of the unknown. 

Rome was then the head-quarters of a 
band of enthusiastic scholars with whom 
her language, her history, and her antiquities 
were a passion, and who very literally ‘“ de- 
lighted in her stones.” To clothe her dis- 
embodied spirit once again with flesh, to 
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bring back, in the fifteenth century, the days 
of Camillus and of Fabius, was the dream 
and the object of their lives. The Roman 
Academy, under illiberal or fanatical Popes 


a legal and theological seminary of the | 


narrowest kind, had become in the days of 
Pius II. a noteworthy assemblage of literary 
men, who studied on the spot the monu- 
ments of a mighty, ancient civilisation, and 
not only spoke and wrote the purest Latinity, 
but sometimes even dressed and lived like 
old Romans. 

The presiding genius of this school was 
Pomponius Laetus, a spare, uncouth little 
man, wrapped in a genuine Roman toga, 
who every morning, before daylight, took 
his lanthorn in hand, armed his feet with 
Roman buskins, and trod the dark and miry 
paths that led from his modest dwelling on 
the Esquiline to the lecture hall on the 
Quirinal, There Raymond Chalcondyles 
and many another studious youth hung 


upon his lips, while with antique eloquence | 


he praised those former days of the Eternal 
City, which indeed were better than these. 

Raymond had at first been attracted to 
the Roman Academy and the teaching of 
Pomponius Laetus by the praises of a friend 
in Venice, who had formerly been his pupil ; 
but he afterwards yielded to the fascination 
for its own sake, and, Greek though he was, 
became for the time as heartily absorbed in 
the Latin classics as if he had been born on 
the banks of the Tiber. Yet the spirit of 
the present world might eventually have 
proved too strong for the genius of the past, 
and pleasure have won him from his books, 
had it not been for an incident that occurred 
when he had resided for about two years in 
thehousehold of Cardinal Bessarion. 

One day, on coming home from the lecture 
hall, he met a Greek student, one of the 
cardinal’s protégés, who accosted him in 
some excitement. “Count Raymond, your 
servant has been stabbed. I know he isa 
schismatic ; but had we not better send for a 
confessor ?” 

“Send for a physician!” cried Raymond, 
who was deeply attached to the faithful 
retainer of his house. “ Where is he?” 

Gregorio guided him to the hall where 
Manuel lay on a settle, the blood flowing 
freely from his wound. Raymond knelt beside 
him, staunched the blood with linen torn 
from his own dress, and lavished every tender 
care upon him, until the arrival of the 
cardinal’s household physician. 

It fortunately proved on examination that 
the wound was not very serious ; and Manuel 
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was soon able to give his young master an 
account of the transaction. He had been 
suffering from rheumatism, and one of the 
cardinal’s pages good-naturedly recom- 
mended a visit to the miraculous Bambino 
of Ara Celi, who, he said, had cured him 
of a broken arm with marvellous celerity. 
Manuel, very imprudently, called the 
Bambino “an idol,” and denied its wonder- 
working power. The angry Roman replied 
that the leavened wafer of the Greeks was 
corrupt, and only fit to be cast to the dogs ; 
to which Manuel retorted that no respect- 
able dog would touch the accursed azyme of 
the Latins. The controversy had thus clearly 
reached the point where a stout hand might 
come to the aid of an angry tongue. The 
page was the first to strike, Manuel repaid 
the blow with interest, then the Italian’s 
stiletto flashed out, and the quarrel ended in 
a crime. 

Raymond hotly espoused the cause of his 
servant, and sought the cardinal, intent on 
procuring the condign punishment, or at 
least the dismissal, of the offending page. 
The cardinal, bland, cool, and courteous as 
ever, requested an account of the transac- 
tion, which Raymond had the rather un- 
common honesty to give quite fairly, only 
softening the expressions used by Manuel 
about the host, a reticence that proved of no 
avail. 

“No doubt, my son,” said the prelate, 
himself a proselyte from the Greek Church, 
“the unhappy man used language yet more 
opprobrious in speaking of our holy mysteries, 
though very properly and out of becoming 
reverence you hesitate to repeat his words.” 

He then gave Raymond clearly to under- 
stand that such a scandal could not be 
suffered in the household of a Prince of the 
Church, and that, in fact, the question was 
not the dismissal of the page, but the dis- 
missal of Manuel. 

Raymond tried to remonstrate; but the 
cardinal did not seem to understand the 
possibility of any one resisting his will for a 
moment. “Here, my child,” he said, “ take 
this purse of scudi, provide for the fellow 
handsomely, and trouble thy head no more 
about him. Be ready to come with me to- 
morrow to the Blessing of the Banners—nay, 
no more words now, I am busy. Good 
night, mio caro.” And before he knew 
what he was doing Raymond found himself 
standing in the ante-room amidst a crowd of 
smirking pages, who guessed his business and 
rejoiced in his evident discomfiture and the 
triumph of their brother in office. Pride came 
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to his rescue, enabling him to cover pelle 
momentary embarrassment. The purse was 
still in his hand; he had been obliged to 
take it from the cardinal, or it would have 
fallen on the ground. “ My friends,” he said 
—there was a slight flush on his cheek, but 
he spoke in a tone of careless, good-natured 
superiority—‘‘ I am about to leave, for the 
present, the palace of his eminence. You 
have all of you performed little services for 
me during my stay here ; I therefore beg of 
you to divide among you a trifling largesse.” 
And, flinging the purse on the table, he left 
the room. 

His pride was sufficiently “ philosophic” 
and Roman to be highly applauded by “the 
Master,” as all the students called Pomponius 
Laetus, with whom, moreover, he was a 
special favourite. When, after telling his 
story, he intimated that he must now go and 
seek for lodgings, Messer Pomponio laid a 
rough but kind hand upon his shoulder, and 
said, in choicest Latin, “‘ Let that be, my son ; 
the little house on the Esquiline hath room 
for thee and me. It is true that olives and 
lentils, and perhaps a couple of eggs, with 
fresh water from the fountain, will be a poor 
exchange for the ortolans and beccaficos and 
choice red wine of his eminence’s table, but 
at least they will be seasoned with freedom 
and with peace.” 

Raymond at this period thought Pom- 
ponius Laetus the greatest man in the whole 
world, an opinion shared by many of his 
fellow-pupils, whose envy he provoked by 
gratefully accepting the master’s hospitality. 
Manuel also became an inmate of the house 
on the Esquiline, and, when recovered from 
his wound, worked diligently under the 
master himself in the celebrated garden on 
the Quirinal, where he cultivated with his 
own hand precisely the same fruits and vege- 
tables as did the ancient Romans, pleasing 
himself with the thought that he was follow- 
ing the example of Cincinnatus and Camillus 
—where, too, he often received his pupils 
and conversed with them under the shade of 
olives and evergreen oaks. 

Raymond was now obliged, whatever his 
tastes might be, to embrace a life of severe 
simplicity and self-denial. Pomponius was 
determined to make this, his favourite pupil, 
a model of the genuine old Roman virtues, 
dignity, moderation, self-control. It was hard 
to expect the happy, free-hearted Greek boy 
to become a Stoic at seventeen ; and as time 
passed on Raymond might have rebelled, had 
not exceptional circumstances reconciled him 
to his life of self-restraint. Already he had 





sonia the true scholasty enthusiasm, and, 
under the fostering influence of Pomponius, 
it deepened day by day. That great master 
lived for his pupils, and wished to ) live in them 
for posterity, “like Socrates and Christ,” as 
he himself said profanely ;—a profanity very 
characteristic of his spirit and that of his 
school. They were the works into which he 
poured his ardent soul; for them, not for 
himself, he was ambitious. Like the poet’s 
perfect king, it might have been said of him— 
“No keener hunter after glory lives, 

He loves it in his knights more than himself, 

They prove to him his work.” 

Under such auspices Raymond burned the 
midnight oil of the student, finding, for the 
present, joy and inspiration enough in “all 
the golden deeds of men,” in the rich heri- 
tage of memory which the two noble languages, 
the Greek of his fathers and the cherished 
Latin of his admired instructor, opened out 
before him. 

He, too, would be a “ Humanist” and a 
great scholar ; he would write commentaries, 
poems, edit classics, discover lost MSS., de- 
cide knotty points of antiquarian lore ; he 
would become a power in the courts of 
princes, like Poggio Bracciolini and others of 
his type. Perhaps he would serve the learned 
and liberal Pope, whom he greatly admired 
for many reasons, but chiefly for his zeal in 
the cause of Christendom against the Turks. 

Thus glided by very rapidly the tranquil 
years of a studious youth, Raymond was 
likely to be the better, the braver, and the 
manlier all his life for the keen, cold, bracing 
air he breathed, and learned to love, during 
the momentous period in which character is 
formed and fixed. His manners, like those 
of his master and host, were severely simple, 
almost ascetic. Not that, in this matter, he 
was at all a type of the scholars of his age. 
No feature in the story of the Italian Renais- 
sance is so sad as the divorce, only too general, 
between morality and learning. Rare indeed 
was it to find a great scholar who, like Vit- 
torino de la Feltre, wore 

** The white flower of a blameless life, 
Amidst a thousand peering littlenesses.” 

When the literati of the fifteenth century 
quarrelled—and they quarrelled continually, 
and fought out their quarrels with weapons 
of all sorts: with epigrams, lampoons, epistles, 
and pamphlets, with fists, cudgels, and the 
daggers of hired bravos—wonderful and 
terrible were the stories they told of each 
other’s doings and misdoings. With a large 
deduction ior unscrupulous lying—in itself 
such a dark blot upon character—enough 
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remains to show very clearly why that fair 
morning of intellectual promise never ripened 
into the full sunshine of a glorious day. 

Amongst so many gifted spirits, rich in 
noble capabilities, who were slaking their 
eager thirst at the unsealed fountains of 
ancient lore, we look in vain for one soul 
athirst for God, even for the living God. 
And “the people that forget God,” however 
learned, intellectual, and refined, have usually 
contrived in all ages to end where He says 
they shall, and to make a hell for themselves 
with their own passions. 

The Platonic mystic school, of which Pico 
della Mirandola is the type, stands exempt, 
at least partially, from this condemnation. 
Of such as he, and they, we speak not here; 
they were but a small minority, and could 
not leaven the mass. The thought and cul- 
ture of the day, especially south of the Alps, 
was essentially Pagan. Thus Raymond Chal- 
condyles, under the very shadow of the 
Vatican, and a favourite with the Pope and 
with half the College of Cardinals, whose 
fashion it was to patronise rising young scho- 
lars, grew up a frank Pagan, with as little real 
belief in the God who made him as in the 
“Jove” and “ Bacchus” whose names were 
continually on his lips. That he did not 
also, like the majority of his associates, grow 
up an open profligate he had to thank God 
—that God whom he had forgotten so utterly. 


CHAPTER IX.—RAYMOND TO HIS MOTHER. 
[Written in modern Greek. ] 
Roma.—Feast of S. Chrysogone. 


“ DEAREST OF MOTHERS,— 

‘Joy and sorrow mingle in my breast as I 
take my pen to write to thee once more—joy 
that thou dost so long after me and desire 
to see my face, sorrow that thou canst not 
come to me; nor can I go to thee, so far as 
seems to me at present. But I am about 
somewhat from which, if I succeed, I hope 
great things. You know the zeal of his holi- 
ness against the Turks, whom all Christendom 
has cause to hate—though with hatred less 
desperate and deadly than ours. I have 
nearly completed an ode, delineating his 
holiness in the character of Nestor animating 
the Greeks, after a partial defeat, to reunite 
their scattered forces and overwhelm the Tro- 
jans. It is written in Greek, but there must 
be a translation into the choicest Latin to 
please the Master, who—only think of it, 
mother !—has all his life refused the study 
of the tongue of Homer and Plato, lest it 
should spoil his Latinity. Should this affair 








prosper, and be favourably received in the 
proper quarter, 1 may find a purse of scudi 
wherewith to go and make holiday at Venice 
with thee, mother dear. 

“T have, perhaps somewhat idly, under- 
taken another work of late, which has not 
furthered my studies. It is a secret, even 
from the Master; but I have no secrets from 
thee, mother. Thou rememberest of old how 
I used to beg bits of clay from good Messer 
Giacomo, and try to fashion them into the 
likeness of things that pleased me? Well 
but I must tell my story from the beginning. 
Among our academicians are the two young 
Porcari, kinsmen of him who, under Pope 
Nicholas, came toso sad and terrible an end. 
The Master reverences the memory of Stefano 
Porcaro, and says he died a true Roman, and 
for trying to restore the old Roman liberties, 
as did Rienzi a hundred years ago. And his 
holiness is so humane and liberal a prince, 
that he punishes no man for words and 
opinions, be they never so bold. The 
Porcari have been allowed to return to 
the city and rebuild their palace, which 
they occupy unmolested. But Porcaro’s 
father-in-law, the most deeply implicated in 
his rebellion of any who escaped his doom, 
died in exile only a few months ago; and 
with him to the last was his grand-daughter, 
Stefano Porcaro’s only child. Mother, dost 
thou not remember sweet Signorina Viola, 
whom I guarded to her home the day of 
the Doge’s inauguration? Thou sawest her, 
afterwards, at San Marco, and saidst to 
me, ‘No fairer bud ever waited for the 
sunshine to unclose it.’ Those were thy 
words. If thou couldst see her now, mother! 
Her kinsfolk have brought her hither, and 
though she lives in strictest seclusion, she 
attends mass every day at the church of Santa 
Maria Trastavere, where at last they buried 
her father’s outraged remains; and there she 
prays without ceasing for his soul. It weighs 
sore upon her heart that he died without 
shrift or sacrament. And indeed——” (The 
words that followed here were carefully 
erased. Scholars, it is true, allowed them- 
selves large liberties of tongue and pen ; but 
even under a liberal Pope like Pius II. a 
reflection on the cruelty of one of his in- 
fallible predecessors, and one whose friend 
and minister he had been, was at least not 
seemly.) “I have seen many a Roman 
maid, with raven hair and laughing eye and 
coral lip, but Viola di Porcaro’s loveliness is 
of a different, and, as it seems to me, a far 
higher type. Our good Giacomo’s art may do 
justice to the others, and his brush transfer to 
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canvas their rich and vivid colouring; but 
that still, calm face, with its look of sorrow, 
purity, and peace—that slight girlish form, so 
full of grace and dignity, would need the 
chisel of a Phidias and a block of the whitest 
marble to'do it justice. I have neither; still, 
though my better judgment disapproves, I 
cannot help spending my leisure upon a bit 
of clay, which is slowly taking features that 
might serve for those of the guardian angel of 
a good man who had fallen into mortal sin. 
They say she is to go into a convent; but 
that would be a sore pity. However, I have 
written too much of this already; I must 
pass on to other matters. I pray thee to 
make known to our friend Giacomo that 
I have done ail that in me lay to fulfil his 
commission, but have failed to discover any 
Salvi or Morgagna among the artists or cun- 
ning craftsmen of this city. And now I must 
tell thee what the Master said the other day 
in the lecture hall.” 


“What the Master said” would not possess 
the same interest for us that it did for Ray- 
mond, so it need not be given here. At this 
point the grey-haired, noble-featured woman 


whose wistful eyes had been devouring every | 
word in the closely-written sheet, looked up | 


and paused. ‘‘ Poor boy—poor child!” she 
murmured. Then a large tear fell slowly, 
blistering the page. With an effort, and 


apparently without very close attention, she 
read what yet remained, then put the letter 
carefully aside and left the room. 

She went to her almost empty jewel-case, 
to try if anything remained there precious 
enough to change for gold—gold that might 
| defray the heavy expenses of a journey to 
| Rome. But her search proved fruitless; 
everything of considerable value had been 
parted with long since. 

She was right in the inference which she 
| drew from Raymond’s letter, though wrong in 
| the conclusions to which it led her. A new 

element had entered the young man’s life, an 
| element like fire in glory and in strength, but 
also, like fire, terrible and dangerous. Hence- 
| forward the master’s praise was no longer to 
| be his dearest hope; neither was the love 
that watched his childhood to be any more 
his most precious treasure. So much the 
mother’s boding heart understood too well. 

What she did not understand was the 
“romantic” ingredient in her son’s character, 
perhaps a legacy from his crusading ancestor. 
Raymond Chalcondyles was no Romeo, with 
passions rapid in their growth as Jonah’s 
gourd, and fierce as the Eastern sun that 
smote it into death. He was rather a knight 
of medizval chivalry, content with the sweet, 
| far-off worship of his star, and glad to dwell 
|for a while in the enchanted borderland of 
reverence, hope, and aspiration. 








IN A GLEN BY THE SEA. 


P from the sea I take my way, 
Drawn by the sound of waters gay, 
For they hold festival to-day 
Within the glen. 





And, lo! they leap, like living things, 
Leaving their newly opened springs ; 
As I have seen 
The children, long restrained by rule, 
Released, and rushing out of school 
Across the village green. 
In mimic fright 
They laughing flee ; 
Or in delight 
And ecstasy, 
And very wantonness of life, 
Joining in noisy aimless strife : 
With blow of book 
And threatening look 
They bang about 
And merry shout ; 
For school is closed, their work is done, 
They’ve earned and now they'll have their fun! 
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$6, through the winter’s opened door, 

Rustrforth the waters with the roar 
Of unpent glee 

And new-born liberty. 

“Bach streamlet joining with the rest, 

* Vying, ‘in hearty boist’rous zest, 

“Which shall be foremost in the race, 


ie. 





Which shall be merriest-in- the chase, 


Which shall be first at home. : 
as * % * 


Their course is run, the evening» star» 
Lies peaceful on the tranquil deep ;., 
The boist’rous children are in bedy 
The noisy waters are asleep. B. W. 








SABBATIC REST. 


By DONALD FRASER, D.D., 
MODERATOR OF SYNOB) PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH OF ENGLAND. a 
“There remainetitthercfoteu rest for the people of God.” —Hesrews iv. 9, 


ES is difficiilt toHatidle such adfitying.as 
this without spoiling it. Thé sentence 
has a pleasant soundy.andeomes 

; “ O’er the ear like the sweet South, 

That breathes npon a bank of violets,’ 

We aré‘apt to lose asemitich as we gain in the 
attempt to analyze" itpand be likevone who 
should scrutinise the notes and chords in a 
piéee of music while missing all the melody. 
It has a-fine fragrance too, and to discuss 
iff may be to pull our flower to pieces to 
observe its structure, at the cost of destroy- 
ing both scent and beauty in the process. 
Still the risk must be run. This text requires 
to be examined, for it is often misunder- 
stood. 

We find it im an epistle or ‘treatise ad- 
dressed to Christians of Hebrew origin and 
training; ‘and ‘the language is obviously 
chosen -with»‘an adaptation to Hebrew 
readers. "They were familiar, as Gentiles 
could ..net be, with: the observance of.a 
V Sabbath® or*restday : and the word 
. Watism which’ istherexact expression 
of the! passtige+would atronce suggest to 
thet the tof aifioly rest. They were 
also familitar;as Gentiles could not be,.awith 
the designation, “ People of God,” as title 
ofisrael; andvas’Christians they had learned, 
though slowly and with difficulty, that under 
the New Dispensation of grace,a@telisrac] 
after the flesh, but a holy people-rédeemed 
and called out of all nations, wasamade nigh 
to God in Christ Jesus» The people-of God 
during the present “age” is the Church of 
God. As St. Paul puts it: ‘‘We are the 
circumcision who by the Spirit ofsGed-are 
worshipping, and rejoicing in Christ’ Jesus, 
and fot trusting in flesh.” a a, 

For this people “a Sabbatism*repuains.” 
The word “remains” must beséons#ued im: 
harmony with the strain of the epistle, which 
shows that many things of the Old Covenant 
had waxed old and were vanishing away, but 


bétter things remained for the people. or 
Church of God in Christ Jesus. Shadows 
departed, but the substances remained, and, 
among the “ better things” of the mew day 


which had dawned, lo!.the entranee oma 


rest surpassing in its fulmess and «sacnedigigss 
all that was reached in the old times of Moses 
and Joshua, and even of David, smith gp 

Now what is this Sabbatisméof New Testa- 
ment times? We must put aside two or 
three misinterpretations which we have-heard 
with our own ears, viz. :— 

1. That it is the weekly Sabbath-days* Such 
a construction makes the €ontextemeaning- 
less. Why urge» Christians who were He- 
brews to labour to’ enter on a Sabbatheday, 
or bid them fear lest they should “come 
short of it?” There hadwnever been. any 
difficulty aboutsentering on such an-~-obser- 
vance. Even thosewIsraelites ‘“ whose. car- 
cases fell in the wilderness. kept» the 
Sabbath. Indeed, at the time -when, this 
epistle .was writtenj:the HebrewrChristians 
were still. accustomede.to.keep the seventh 
day according to the law, in common,.with 
their countrymen who did not believ@»Jesus 
to’ be the Christ. . They “ rested on the 
Sabbath-day» aecording .to: the Command- 
ment.” G0-this,eould not be the rest on 
which they were:to enter by faith. 

2. That it isthe Lord’s Day, afterwards to 
be accepted as @ Christian Sabbath. This is 
more improbable*than the rendering which 
we have, just’set aside, for the simple reason 
that the Lord’s-Day is never represented.as 
a Sabbath,in the New Testamenty nor is 
‘therevany evidence that it was so regarded 
in the Primitive ‘(Ghurch. But, besides the 
improbability, the great objection to this 
second ‘interpretation, as to the first, is.that 
vit‘ntfllifies the context. There was no diffi- 
culty about entering” on the Lord’s. Day. 
The Christians leaped into it. It was the 
joyful custom of the Church from the begin- 
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ning. There would have been no point in 
exhorting the Hebrew believers to strive to 
enter an insti@.tion with which they were 
perfectly familiar. 

3. That it pointed to heaven after death. 
Under this impression of the meaning, many 
a funeral sermon has been founded on this 
text, and we have no wish to disturb any 
consolation that has been drawn from such a 
use of the passage ; but above all things we 
must try to be accurate in our interpretation, 
Now let any one read the passage in which 
this sentence occurs, and he must see that 
not death, but faith is the gate through 
which we may enter this rest. It would not 
have helped on the argument in the least to 
interject a statement, that the people of God, 
when they die, go to rest in heaven, It 





would have had no bearing whatever on the | 


matter in hand. 


The doctrine is that “those | 


who believe do enter into rest,” the word | 


being changed once to Sabbatism the better 
to catch the thought and attention of Hebrew 
readers. And the Hebrews are assured that 
they lost nothing in respect of rest by becom- 
ing Christians. 
Joshua had wrought for their fathers there 


After all that Moses and | 


remained a rest of which the Sabbatic days | 
and years under Moses’ law, and the Sabbatic | 


land obtained by Joshua’s sword, were but 
types and shadows. 


' foundation of the world.” 
Christ Himself had laid 


the foundation for this teaching when he | 


said, “Come unto Me, all ye that labour | 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you | 


rest.” 
Let us try to catch the drift of the argu- 
ment. 


the greatness of Jesus the Son of God. 
First he shows that the Son is above the 
angels ; then that He is above the eminent 
servants of God, Moses and Aaron, who were 
at the summit of prophetship and priesthood 
in Hebrew story. He teaches that Jesus 
excels Moses and his successor Joshua, in 
leading the people of God into a better rest 
than they. And then he proves that Jesus 
excels Aaron, and all his successors in the 
priesthood, in perfecting by one atonement 
the worshippers of God, and admitting them 
with Himself into “ the Holiest.” 


Steadily and skilfully the writer of | 
this masterly epistle develops his theme of | 





| 


Canaan under the rule of Joshua. As the 
old history has it: “ Jehovah gave them rest 
round about, according to all that He had 
promised to their fathers.” Yet Israel had 
by no means a perfect or unbroken rest in 
the conquered territory. Not only had there 
been difficulty in “entering in” because of 
unbelief ; when they had entered in the tribes 
were often hard pressed to hold possession 
and guard their independence, because of 
their disloyalty to God, and consequent 
weakness before those hostile nations and 
tribes which were eager to attack and subdue 
them. Canaan should have been a Sabbatic 
land in the midst of a restless world,- but 
through the unfaithfulness to God of its 
princes and people, it was harassed like 
other lands, saw many invasions, battles, and 
sieges, passed through many and strange 
vicissitudes, was not a place of rest. 

Not a little trouble had fallen on the land 
of Israel before the time of David; and that 
king, who had himself been a man of war 
from his youth, sang of an entrance into 
God’s rest yet to be obtained. The song 
referred to is Psalm xcv. To what could 
David have alluded? Not to God’s rest of 
satisfaction after his making of earth and 
heaven, for that work was “ finished from the 
Not to rest in 
Canaan, for that had been given, but 
broken again and again. There remained 
some other rest of which David had sung in 
the spirit of prophecy. tne 

The use made of Psalm xcv. is in that 
subtle vein of interpretation and_ allusion. 
which Oriental teachers love, and of which 
there are instances in the Epistles to the 
Romans and to the Galatians. The Hebrew 
readers could appreciate it at once, and 
would be prepared for the solution of the 
oracle in David which was now suggested, 
that the rest was to be one into which Jesus 
the Son of God, and only He, could conduct 
His people. And by this thought, as by 
much else that follows in this epistle, the 
Hebrew Christians were comforted under 
persecutions and hardships by the assurance 
that on embracing the faith of Jesus as the 
Christ and the Son of the living God, they 
fell not but rose in the scale of religious 


It is in course of the demonstration of our | privilege, and attained to better things than. 
Lord’s superiority to Moses and Joshua that | the greatest of their ancestors had reached 


this text occurs. 


The Hebrews are reminded | before Christ came. 


They might be expelled 


of the march of the Twelve Tribes through | from synagogues, despoiled of their goods, 
the wilderness, the exclusion of the old| upbraided as apostates by their own nation, 
generation from the promised land as a| cast into imminent peril of their lives, yet all 
penalty on their unbelief, and the ultimate | the while, by trusting in’ Christ, they might 


Settlement of the younger generation in | have sweet inward rest. 
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This privilege is not confined to the 
Hebrews. Who is there anywhere that 
fights against God, and chafes against His 
will? Christ knows how to lead him into the 
rest of reconciliation to God, and so to all | 
that God appoints. 


Who is there that toils | tians. 


This is no dream, transcending all experi- 
ence. It is not too good to be true. There 
are those who abide habitually in this rest. 
Many of them among the poor: some of 
them among much-tried and afflicted Chris- 
The surface waters of their life are 


and strives to establish his own righteous- | not at rest, but there is a calm deep below, 
ness? Christ bids him cease from his own | We may all have this blessing, if we only 
works, and repose in the free grace of God | believe. Let us fear to miss it; let us fear 


which brings salvation. 
has a perturbed spirit about the misfortunes 
which befall or threaten to befall him? 
Christ takes away the temper of apprehen- 
sion and murmuring, and imparts the 
strength of patient trust in God and quiet 
acquiescence in His providence. Such is 
the Sabbatism of the people of God—peace 
in believing, under the wings of the 
“Holy Dove, sweet messenger of rest.” 

Nothing keeps men who hear the gospel 
from enjoying this rest, but their own un- 
belief. Nothing more is needed to their 
entrance on it but faith in the Son of God. 
Nothing more is requisite to retain it, or 
abide in it, but continued faith, inducing con- 
tinuous and loving obedience. There may 
be ever so much trouble without, but within 
there is a quiet mind. The people of God 
have tribulation in the world, but in the 
Lord Jesus they have peace. They have 
adversaries that are bitter against them, but 
the Lord is their defence, and in His protec- 
tion they are confident. 

Indeed it is Christ’s own peace which is 
given to His disciples: God’s own rest 
which His people share. He rested over His 
creation, seeing it to be good; but it has 
been marred by the entrance of human sin. 
Now He rests in and over His new creation. 
He rested over Israel in His love, but the 
chosen nation has become through hardness 
of heart a people “scattered and peeled” 
without a home—dispossessed of that very 
Mount Zion where Jehovah once delighted 
to dwell. Now He rests in and over the 
Church, Christ’s holy nation, in love. And 
there is a blessed communion and reciproca- 
tion of rest. The Lord rests in believers, 
and believers rest in the Lord. Because of 
the travail of His soul, He sees and is satis- 
fied; while they, on the other hand, enter 
into the very rest which He obtained when 
He had finished His work for their salvation, 
By Jesus Christ, their faith and hope are in 
God. They have peace of conscience, be- 
cause God is well pleased ; and quietness 
and calmness of spirit, because the God of 
their life is without variableness or shadow 
sf turning. 


Who is there that | to come short. 


A sad thing it was to tra- 
| verse the wilderness, and yet not enter the 
| land of promise, because of unbelief. A 
| more sad thing it is to be within the range of 
; Christian teaching and influence, and occupy 
| one’s self with things pertaining to religion 
| and the Church, yet not enter into rest because 
of unbelief. Saddest of all, and worst of all, 
to be deluded by the spurious feeling of rest 
which is produced by a suppression of 
thought and reason, and a subjection of con- 
science before the “ ghostly authority” of one 
who is called a priest, or to be content with 
a peace of self-ignorance and self-righteous- 
ness, Which is not of God, and then to wake 
out of this delusion too late to seek and find 
the rest of faith. Labour now to enter into 
God’s rest! 

How labour? Are we after all to save 
ourselves by hard work? Nay. Weare to 
labour for the rest in the same sense in which 
our Lord bade the people of Capernaum, 
“Labour for the food which endures unto 
everlasting life.” He added the significant 
words, “ which the Son of Man shall give 
unto you.” The labour required is to 
abandon one’s own plans and toils, and 
apply to the Son of Man for the heavenly 
bread, “This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on Him whom He has sent.” He 
requires it, and He produces it in you by 
His grace, so that it counts not as a work of 
man. Labour to cease in this sense from 
your own works; and not only the bread of 
God, but the rest or peace of God is yours. 

The date fixed for entering on that rest is 
“to-day.” “To-day, if ye will hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts.” 

Such seems to us the evident meaning of 
this text. But that reference to the future 
which we have refused to accept as an inter- 
pretation, we see no reason to decline as 
a thought suggested or implied. While it is 
true that believers enter into a present rest, 
and have a Sabbatism of heart and con- 
science in Christ Jesus, it is also true that 
because of imperfect faith, and the depressing 
or distracting power of the outward surround- 
ings of their life, very many of the people 
of God have on earth an imperfect enjoy- 
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ment of that rest. Their spirits cry out for 
some better land. They have a strong 
impulse at times to exclaim with David, 
“ Oh, that 1 had wings like a dove: then 
should I fly away and be at rest.” 

There is then a rest for which we must 
wait till our earthly work is done. We have 
as believers a journey to take, and we can- 
not reach the “land we love” till we have 
accomplished it. We have labours to per- 





form, and if we are sometimes weary, so 
much the sweeter the rest at the close. | 
“ Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord | 
from henceforth ; yea, saith the Spirit, for | 
they rest from their labours, and their works | 
do follow them.” We can give no better | 
account of the state of the blessed dead, | 
than to say that it is a Sabbatism. They | 
keep Sabbath with the Sabbath-keeping God. 


Only one thing can be better than this, It 
is the glory to be revealed in the great day 
of God. The rest of the happy dead corre- 
sponds to the Sabbath at the end of the week 


of labour. The glory at the appearing of 
Christ will correspond to the Lord’s Day, a 
beginning and not an end of days, full of the 
power and brightness and joy of resurrection. 

If we are to finish our course before the 
Master comes, may God receive us into 
rest, till that supreme Day dawn for which 
departed saints wait in hope all through their 
sweet and unmolested Sabbath! Whether 
here in our working-days and working-dress, 
or out of the body in the quiet rest of Para- 
dise, we should set our hearts on the Lord’s 
Day, and the Lord’s glorious appearing. 
Hasten to us, O bright Day! Come, Lord 
| Jesus ! 





“THE WATER THAT WAS MADE WINE.” 


St. Joun ii. 9. 


Set that at Cana’s marriage-board l 
Didst work Thine earliest mighty sign, | 
Grace Thou our life’s poor feast, dear Lord, | 
And make its water wine. | 
Abide with us our homes within, 
A gracious guest in every heart ; 
Go forth with us amid the.din 
And turmoil of the mart. 


Sit with us at the nuptial-feast ; 
Stand by us when, in humble trust, 
We give to earth the friend released, 
And dust returns to dust. 


Thus o’er the acts of every day, 
That erst appeared so poor and mean, 
Shall break a glorifying ray, 
Deep, tender, and serene. 


Thus life shall win a rosy glow, 
A zest, a grace, a bloom Divine ; 
Yea, having Thee, the heart shall know 
Its water turned to wine. 


FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, 


i 
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A Storp of Slaberp. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “STORY AFTER STORY.” 


CHAPTER I.—LEONARD AND MARIE. 


3 was a lovely September morning after a 
rainy, thundery night, and the face of earth 
and sky wore that indescribable freshness which 
follows the washing of an autumnal storm. 
Leonard and Marie were out on the ve- 
randah, on to which they had stepped from 
the breakfast-room through its large door- 
like windows. They were looking out on an 
exceedingly lovely prospect of garden, of 
glossy green bushes blooming in snowy white 








and flaming red, mixed with tall, feather- 
crowned, airy palms, and a wide sweep of 
level lawn. On the verandah. itself grew 
thick festoons of graceful creepers, bright 
with flowers of gauze and wax, of every shape, 
tassel, trumpet, bell, and star, in amber, 
white, and blue. Beyond the garden were 
acres of green cocoa plants, with pods of 
scarlet, and beyond these again rose forests 
of wonderful trees, and beyond all, under the 
rays of the early morning sun, sparkled a 
wide expanse of smooth blue sea. 
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Leonard and Marie were cocoa-planters’ 
children. Their home was in San Domingo. 

They were not alone. A dog was lying on 
a leopard-skin rug spread on the verandah 
floor. Marie sat down on the rug fondling 
the dog’s head on her lap, and Leonard 
stood near with his hands in his pockets. 

Leonard was fair. His hair, light and 
silken, fell in long curly locks, almost hiding 
his neck and shoulders. His brow was broad 
and lofty. His eyes were large and bright, 
and his soft, full lips wore a kindly smile. 
Everybody called Leonard a handsome boy. 
But Leonard’s looks were more beautiful than 
his real self; for his heart was fast changing 
from the tender brave thing God had made 
ait, and becoming narrow, dry, and hard. 

His sister Marie was scarcely less pleasing- 
dooking. Yet she owed none of her beauty 
to mere hair and feature. Unlike her brother, 
she was thin, and, for her years, short. Her 
face was rather small, and she had but little 
hair. People used to say that there had 
been a mistake somewhere—Leonard ought 
to have been born with Marie’s straight, boy- 
like crop, and Marie with Leonard’s ample, 
graceful curls. Yet Marie was a strangely 
lovely child. Her two large bright eyes 
seemed homes of love, and her small rosy 
lips seemed to speak of pity. She was hap- 
pier, too, than her brother, and was more 
beloved. 

On the lawn, Sam, a negro gardener, was 
at work clipping the borders round the beds 
and tying up to their sticks the flowers the 
last night’s wind and rain had. battered 
down. 

Sam was born in a low, circular hut, with 
a little fenced patch of garden around it, 
amongst tall silvery grasses and forest trees, 
far away by the smooth waters of the Zam- 


besi, in Africa, where long-legged scarlet | 


flamingoes waded, and huge hippopotamuses 
bathed, and elephants came down to drink. 
When he was a man, and had a wife and two 
children—a little laughing girl, whose black 
curly head just reached above his knees, and 
a chubby baby that crowed in its mother’s 


arms—men with hearts savage as wild beasts | 


came to their village, seized all the inhabi- 
tants—Sam, his wife, and his children amongst 
them—bound their hands, and carried them 
off to a ship, sent them to America, and sold 
them in aslave market. ‘This was now eight 
long yearsago. ‘This morning, as he worked, 
a sudden vision of his wife, his curly-headed 
girl and crowing baby, as they all sat together 
in their home on that last night in the little 
hut across the wide sea—dear lost forms 








he had never kissed since then—came to 
him. His big mouth quivered, and tears 
gathered in his eyes; and at the moment 
Leonard happened to be looking at him, Sam 
was awkwardly using his huge red pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe them away. 

“‘What a horrid old soft that Sam is!” 
Leonard said in a low tone, a kind of sup- 
pressed exclamation. He was too thought- 
ful to speak his views loud enough for Sam 
to hear. 

*T don’t know,” rejoined Marie; “ when 
you’ve something to cry for, it’s not soft to 
cry.” 

“ Something to cry for!” rejoined Leonard 
with a forced laugh. “I'd like to know what 
he’s got to cry for. He’s best off of them 
all. Papa’s gardener hasn’t much to cry 
for,” he added with a touch of pride. 

“But can’t you be unhappy when you've 
everything you want? We’ve more than 
Sam, and I’m sure we are unhappy some- 
times.” 

“Oh, well,” Leonard replied scornfully, 
“that’s the way you always talk, putting us 
on a level with slaves, as if ‘hey were whites,” 

“Well, I can’t help feeling sorry for them. 
How would you like it—to be sold and 
changed about, and separated from papa, 
like they are?” 

“ That's all very fine,” retorted Leonard 
testily. ‘ How do horses like it, and cows? 
You can’t be always studying everything’s 
likings.” 

Marie was perplexed, but she continued— 

“ Well, but you ought to be sorry for cows 
if cows were to cry. When we sold Babs, 








Babs didn’t cry.” 

“Oh, no,” said Leonard sharply, “that’s 
just it ; she was not so soft!” 

“ But, Leonard,” Marie replied, something 
like a tear rising in her eye at this new mani- 
| festation of her brother’s hard ways of think- 
ing, ‘who was it that made us softer than 
cows? and wasn’t it He that made Sam like 
us and not like cows?” 

It was Leonard’s turn to be in a fix this 
time. That God had given “ niggers” tears, 
and hadn’t given them to horses and cows, 
was quite clear, and that, as his sister said, 
He had made a black man to weep for sorrow 
like a white, did seem something like a 
reason why his sister should pity Sam while 
she did not pity their cow, Babs, he could 
not deny, and without seeing where exactly 
he was going to, he said quietly— 

“ Well, yes ; if God had intended niggers to 
be treated like cows you think He would not 
have made them as soft as us. Eh?” 
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“No, that He would not,” exclaimed 
Marie, looking down, into the dog’s uplifted 
face, and giving the brute an extra hug to hide 
her starting tears, “that He would not; 
would He, dear old Don?” 

Leonard was rather excited at this new 
reason which, in spite of himself, had crept 
into his mind, for a humane treatment of 
slaves. But he was lazy and selfish, and 
seeing that it would not suit him to admit it, 
he at once stifled his conscience, and relieved 
his feelings by pouring out a torrent of abuse. 
*T hate the blacks! As papa says, they 
want leathering. They’re beastly, stinking, 
idle brutes, that’s what I say,” and with a 
kick at the dog, which started up and ran off 
yelping with pain, he turned to go. 

“For shame! Leonard,” exclaimed Marie, 
her indignation now being fairly roused. 
“It’s wicked to hate people! And what did 
you kick Don for, like that?” 

From the other end of the verandah 
Leonard retorted, in his most excited 
tones, ‘You hold your tongue, you saucy 
thing, or I'll give you something for your 
trouble!” 

Leonard had often listened to his sister’s 
appeals for tender feelings towards slaves and 
had at times been half convinced that his 
sister was right, but he generally ended by 
being angry with her. ‘To-day, he thought 
he had never heard Marie so hasty and 
insolent. So, because he did not like it, 
Leonard again quenched the better voice 
which had begun to speak within him and 
abused his good angel, and turning his back 
upon her, left the verandah for the cocoa- 
fields. Marie returned to the breakfast-room. 
Don had already retreated in dismay to his 
kennel in the yard, and Sam went on with his 
work on the lawn. 


CHAPTER II.—SAM, THE GARDENER. 


In aclump of dark glossy-leaved shrubs, 
by one of the narrow paths which led from 
the flower-garden to the stable-yard at the 





back of the house, stood Sam’s cabin. It 
consisted of one wooden room, covered by a 
roof so low that you could touch it. Over 
the roof grew a big-leaved creeping plant, 
something like a water-melon, and roof 
and walls were painted white. The door was 
in the middle of the wall, with a little window 
on. each side, Let usenter. It is a tiny | 
place, and at first seems too full of tools, | 
Stoyes, baskets, flower-pots, and garden 
lumber to be a place to live in. 


But on 
looking again we see it contains a bed, a| 
table, a stove, a stool, an oil lamp, and a | 


few cooking pans. Here Sam lives and does 
for himself : bed-making, cooking, washing. 
There is no cabin on the estate so comfort- 
able, and when Sam’s sorrow is not upper- 
most he lives a contented enough life, cutting 
flowers and arranging bouquets for his mas- 
ter’s. table, carrying, with his master’s com- 
pliments, little baskets of fruit to neighbours, 
and keeping his walks and lawns and beds 
clean and trim and pretty; but the brightest 
spot of life to Sam was not his flower beds. 
At times he looked round on his sadly lum- 
bered hut with the feeling that he should 
some day see his wife, his wife once more, 
come in to tidy it: yes, with those very eyes 
he had seen her dragged away, away strug- 
gling till she was lost in the crowd, going 
with her new master. He had fancied he 
should see her coming ever since he first sat 
by his stove and stirred his evening dish, as 
he had seen her once stir it in the earthen 
pan over the fire in their African home. The 
winter came and passed, and spring and 
summer passed into winter again, and all 
the time he looked, looked for the world’s 
one only face. For all that long eight years 
he had never missed to contrive to see every 
new arrival of slaves on the estate, in the 
hope that she might be amongst them. But 
he had not seen her yet; nor had he heard 
one word about her, till yesterday, when a 
new woman who had entered the service of the 
house had brought him tidings which seemed 
to him to be of her, beyond any manner of 
doubt. She told, too, of the miseries of the 
estate on which she was working. Sam was 
altogether wretched. Would God that she 
were dead and her sufferings ended! Then 
he took heart again. She was alive! Her 
sunny black eyes might still smile on him, 
and they would ; yes, for God was good ; she 
might come any day, who could say? She 
might come as this woman had come. Any 
one of the many ships that he could sec 
sailing into the neighbouring port might 
bring her ; and they leap into each others’ 
arms, and he cry, “ Mary, my Mary!” 

So utterly crushed and mortified was Sam 
at times that he could have wished his life 
done with and he in the grave; espe- 
cially was he even tempted to end it himself 
when, on two occasions of supposed neglect, 
he had had his bare back lashed at the 
whipping-post. Butthen Mary might come! 


and what if she came and found him dead ? 
No, he would hear her voice before he died ; 
and she might come to-morrow—who could 
say ? 

To Sam’s simple, uninformed. mind, the 
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world was 4 bit of country by the river in 
Africa and a bit of country by the sea in Ame- 
rica—that was all. It was easy to think of 
meeting in a world so small, and his God 
was very merciful. And had he not tidings 
of her? 

The next morning, while tying up the 
flowers, a sudden vision of a trembling wo- 
man, stretching out wringing hands to heaven, 
tied and prepared for the lash, started into 
his mind. It was his own wife. His heart 
leapt helplessly, and in spite of every effort 
tears came into his eyes as he worked his 
now weary work. It was these tears that 
Leonard and Marie had seen him wiping 
away. 


CHAPTER III.—MARIE’S VISIT TO SAM. 


WHEN it was evening, and Sam’s day’s 
work was done, Marie paid a visit to Sam’s 
cabin. 

“Well, Sam, may I come in, please?” 
Marie softly inquired, as she still held the 
handle of the door she had half opened, one 
foot on the floor of the cabin and one still 
on the door-step outside. 

Sam was preparing his evening meal. He 
rose and bowed to his master’s daughter. 
Though it was dusk, and in the dim light of 
his low dark room he could not see the face, 
he knew that the voice was Miss Marie's. | 
What could she be wanting? She had often 
spoken to Sam some passing kindly words, 
but she had never before come to his cabin. 

“Yes, Missy Marie,” he said gravely. | 
“Come in, missy,” and he opened his stove | 
door for light. 

“Well, Sam, I saw you crying on the lawn 
this morning, and I’m sorry for you.” They 
were pathetic words, full of love and pity, 
and two big tears stood in her eyes. 

Sam replied respectfully, “Thank you, 
missy! yes, I was ;” but the words quite non- 
plussed the child. They seemed so stiff. 

“Will you tell me what you were crying 
for, please ? I do so want to comfort you.” 

From that moment Sam’s heart was opened 
to Marie. As she stood there in that dark 
room, the full light of the little stove flicker- 
ing upon her dress and face, she seemed to 
him a good angel from heaven. 

“God bless you, my lady! God bless you!” 

There was an awkward pause. 

Marie had been timidly looking at the 
cooking-pan upon the stove to strengthen her, 
whilst Sam had been looking straight into 
her face. Now, however, she lifted her face 
towards his, and their eyes met as she said 
imploringly, “Oh, do tell me!” 











She had no idea how lovely she looked, 
It seemed altogether too good for his full 
heart to hear such words. Tears came with 
arush. He sat down upon his stool, his 
elbows on his little table, his head in his 
hands, and sobbed as if his heart would break. 
Marie’s tones had been altogether too much 
for a spirit so full of sorrow. 

Marie grew less timid at the sight of tears, 
and stepping up to Sam’s side, stroked his 
curly head, put her little white arm around 
his big neck, thrust her warm rosy lips as near 
to his asshe could, and kissed him. Sam had 
never known such happiness as this. He 
was one great throbbing joy. 

What countless miseries of the world could 
be turned into bliss by a child’s hand stroking 
them! Earth needs but little, very little, to 
make it much more like heaven ; and so Sam 
found, as this little child gave him his very 
first experience of sweet, satisfied content. 

The kiss reminded him of his child. 

“Tt is a long time since my own little girl 
kissed me,” he said, when he could speak. 

“ Have you a little girl?” Marie inquired. 

Then Sam’s tongue was unloosed, and 
without any other thought than of his dear 
ones, he told the story of the attack made on 
his native village by slave-dealers, of the 
dark voyage across the sea, of the auction, 
where he last caught sight of his wife, and of 





| his coming here. As he proceeded with his 


tale of woe, Marie listened with wistful, won- 
dering eyes. He had told it a hundred times 
before, but never to such an entranced, ex- 
citing hearer. His negro audiences were far 


} too familiar with such stories. But as the 


suffering, and shame, and wrong fell now 
upon this unfamiliar ear, it gained new 
patheticness even to himself. Back came 
the old memories, as though only of yester- 
day. Guns flashed again ; he saw the robbers 
passing through his door; he heard their 
derisive laughter at his wife’s shrieks and 
tears, and the blow and oath with which one 
bade her be quiet. He heard the scream of 
his terrified babe. He felt his own hands to 
be bound, as he struggled to get to their aid. 
He saw his frightened girl start out of her 
sleep, he saw her outstretched arms and heard 
her cries, “ Father, father,” as they were all 
jostled away down the street through a wild 
shouting crowd till they were lost to each 
other in the smoke and din of guns, and the 
flames of burning huts. 

As Sam proceeded, Marie held her breath. 
It was all a new world to her. ; 

“ So you see I hada little girl, and a wife, 
and a baby once,” resumed Sam, after a 
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“ but 
I've lost them all; 
they’re sold, missy, away 
in America.” 

He spoke each word 
more slowly and sadly. e: 

“ And will they never f 
come back again?” tts 
asked Marie with a 
sigh. 

Sam listened to the 
sympathy of her tone as 
he might have listened 
to the sound of the 
comfort of God spoken 
to soothe him out of 
heaven. For a moment 
he quite forgot his own 
sorrow in the sorrow of 
this young, loving heart. 

He took up her little 
white hand in his and 
kissed it. ‘* Dear pretty 
child,” he thought, “ I’m 
sorry I’ve put such sor- 
row into you.” 

Marie was living in 
a hideous dream. It 
seemed all so dreadful, 
and she could do no- 
thing. Poor Sam’s case 
lay on her little heart 
like a nightmare. 

“Have you told pa- 
pa?” she asked. 

“ Oh, my pretty child, 


moment’s pause ; 


you must never tell 
papa ;” and seeing at 
the mention of the 


name papa what danger 
he had brought to 
both the child and him- 
self, he repeated, with a distressed imploring 
tone, “ You must never, never tell papa.’ 
And Sam began to blame his folly in speak- 
ing to his master’s child. Sam dreaded, as 
the child could not, her father’s displeasure. 
For such a transgression, it would mean the 
terrible lash, if not death. 

“Oh, papa would be sorry for you, I’m 
sure,” said the simple-hearted child. 

Sam smiled and slowly shook his head, 
and again begged her not to tell his story 
with such terrible earnestness that she at 
once promised. But she must try to bring 
some brightness into the poor fellow’s life. 

“TI may come and see you sometimes ; 
mayn’t I, and be like your little girl to you, if 
I can ?” she said, as she rose to return home. 
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“« He, too, wept penitential tears.”—P. 207. 


Sam was about to say, “ No, missy, you'd 
better not,” but just then he was thinking 
only of this dear child's evident joy in kind. 
ness, and he could not say it; for Sam heard 
a better voice within him, and felt that he 
had opened his cottage and his heart to God’s 
good angel. He looked at her, but was 
silent. 

So with, “ I’ll come again soon, Sam,” she 
closed the door and stole away back to the 
house. 


CHAPTER IV.—MONS. CLAUDE, SAM’S MASTER. 


Mons. CLaupE, the owner of the beautiful 
house and all these bright green and scarlet 
cocoa lands, and of all the busy slaves who 
worked upon it, was Leonard and Marie’s 
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papa. It was he who had bought Sam at an | 
auction in the slave-market of New Orleans. 


He was a short, middle-aged man, with | 
hair already grey ; a most kind papa, but a | 


severe master. He loved his children, but 
he had never for one moment been so weak, 
as he would say, as to feel kindly to a slave ! 
To him, slaves were machines, or, at ‘best, 
beasts of burden, to be treated as you would 
treat a clumsy waggon, or a stupid horse. 


When they were undutiful, he roundly abused | 


them, and punished them with horrible punish- 
ments. Cruelty was the only remedy for 
wrong, the only means to keep order. One 
or two of his slaves who, maddened by their 
treatment, had turnedyagain and. stenggled 
against their punishment, had been flogged: 
to death. 


Now while the most ignorant ube. 


made attached to us by kindly spoken words; 
by smiles and deeds of sympathy, by cruelty 
they can also be turned into wild beasts. _ It 
takes so little to win even the coarsest 
natures if only we fy to do it with what God 
has made for the purpose, a noble, patient 
heart. But, alas!*Mons. Claude did not 
believe in God’s ¢ontrivances; he tried_ his 
own : 

At first his slaves dfeadéd him, then they 
turned from him with horror and disgust. 
At length they were hardened and maddened 
into hatred and murder. They only wanted, 
the opportunity to rise against their master 
in passionate rebellion and rid themselves of 
his merciless rule. As the discontent of the 
slaves became moreewident, their punishments | 
became more numerous and more severe. 


Mons. Claude was afraid ; and lately, so much | 


had he suspected danger, that at a sudden, 
strange sound he would start up in bed, listen, 
and tremble; for he had an uneasy sense 
that this dreadful condition of things could 
not go on, but he only blamed the slaves the 


more ; it was entirely due to the wretched | 


character of the slaves; so he increased his 
severity. And matters became still worse, 
till the slaves’ impulse to revenge became 
irresistible. 

By the day when Marie had her inter- 
view with Sam, even Sami’s. heart had wholly 
closed against his master and all belonging 
to him. His very strongest affections had 
become high motives of revenge. At first | 
he had turned a deaf ear to the sugges- | 
tions of murder, and gave but little support 
to an attempt to rebel ; but such cruelties as | 
were now daily practised removed all his | 
objections. He could find in his heart to do | 


anything to such wickedness, it was his | 





| little window of Marie’s room. 





duty ; ev aghinn: that n weds him a man de 
manded its destruction. He no longer 
stood aloof. 

Just after Marie had left Sam’s cabin last 
night, there was a low knock at Sam’s door, 
It gently opened, and a black curly head was 
thrust hurriedly inside. It spoke low. 

“Friday, Sam; twelve at night.” That 
was all it said, and then, closing the door, it 

| withdrew. The speaker was a negro on his 
way from the big house, as the negroes called 
the house of Mons. Claude, to the estate, 
from which he had been sent by his foreman 
om-some business. 

#Bhe words were well understood by Sam; 
still they came on him as a painful surprise. 
He was just then thinking of the revelation 
he had had of Marie’s beautiful heart, and 
these words meant the day and the hour 
when it had been fixed to put to death Mons. 
Claude, and all his belongings—his family, 
and his friends ! 

Sam’s services were the more important, 

as he knew all the ins and outs of the house, 
having cleaned its windows, and occasionally 
helped at various parts of it in domestic 
pButies. With the exception of Sam and the 
hegro maids in the house—who could not be 
trusted to know of the plot—none of the 
itebellious slaves had any notion of its doors, 
passages, and rooms. Sam was the Moses 
to whom these oppressed people looked to 
lead them out of the land of their cruel 
bondage. 

It was a fully expected, and indeed longed- 
for message, and an hour ago would have 
scarcely disturbed his evening meal, but 
now it caused him deep perplexity and 
anguish, 

Later on, Sam opened his door and looked 
out. It was aclear moonlight night. The 
moon was nearing its full; by Friday it would 
be quite full. Though the night was warm, 
Sam shivered a little. He stepped out into 
the path, and seemed looking for something. 
His face turned towards the big house, now 
lying in the quiet light, its white blinds down, 
its household asleep. His eye rested on the 
Then he cast 
his eyes on the ground at his feet and said to 
himself, ‘‘ Missy must be saved. I'll save 
her, I will, whatever comes.” Sam’s eyes 
next turned to where the moon’s silvery wake 
was lying on the quiet sea, a bri ght back- 
ground to the black hull and mast of his 
master’s yacht riding at anchor. His eye 
fell dreamily on the spot, as it had often done 
before, when he had thought it looked like 
scenes on the river of his childhood. But 
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this time, it did not speak of the Zambesi. 
His mind was full of Marie. Friday was only 
one more night away. The sight of the 
yacht worked wonders on Sam. No longer 
vagueand dreamy, hestarted. His eye kindled, 
he rubbed his fat hands, and turned at once 
into his cabin in a hurry. He had hit on 
the way of saving Miss Marie, and he sat 
down on his stool, in the quiet darkness, to 
think it out. He had not sat long before he 
rose in great excitement, began to clap and 
vigorously to rub his fat hands again, and 
caper and sing. That yacht was the way of 
escape! He would go down at once and see 
if the boat was by the pier, and if the oars 
were there and everything all right. It was 
no use thinking of sleeping to-night, he was 
too excited to sleep. 

Now, Sam understood the yacht well. He 
was his master’s chief sailor in his pleasure 
trips, and could manage it in any sea. 

The stable clock tolled out One. Then, 
had it struck twelve? Sam had not heard 
it. Everybody would be sound asleep, so he 
might safely go to the pier. The pier lay at 
the bottom of the shrubbery, just below the 
big.house, not two hundred yards away, and 
even if any one was awake and looking out, 
the path to it was so covered up with shrubs 
that he would be buried in its greenery, and 
could well go unseen. Before the single 
stroke of the clock had quite died-into the 
silent night, Sam was well on his noiseless 
way to the water’s edge to make sure about 
the boat. 


CHAPTER V.—MARIE’S DILEMMA. 


THAT same night Marie had stolen into 
“ Leonard’s room,” as it was called, the room 
where he had his toys, model steamboats, 
rocking-horse, and tools, and which he made 
a sort of workshop, to tell him of her dread- 
ful find about poor Sam. 

Leonard was a willing listener; for quite 
unconsciously she was telling a tale just after 
his own heart, and in a style altogether new 
to him. But he did not cry! When she had 
finished, all he said was— 

“It’s a jolly good story. It’s as good as 
a book. I wish pa would let me get his 
slaves for him instead of paying people to do 
it ;” and jumping to his feet he raised a long 
piece of wood to his shoulder, pointed it 
through the window, and said “‘ bang ! bang!” 
as if actually enjoying the sport of getting 
his father slaves. 

“Oh, you are wicked, Leonard 
Marie. 

“It’s you that are a girl, that’s all,” re- 


1” 


cried 





torted Leonard, thinking it was only manly 
sport in which he fancied himself indulging. 

It would have been heaven to this hun- 
gering little heart if Leonard had thrown his 
arm round her and kissed her, and said but 
one soothing word; but the would-be hero of 
a raid on an African village had no care even 
for a sister’s feelings ; indeed, he took delight 
in showing that he was not so contemptible a 
thing as “‘a girl,’ by wounding and paining 
her, Seeing the tears which stood in her 
loving eyes, he exclaimed, ‘‘ You're a regular 
soft, that’s what you are. What would people 
think of your siding with blacks like that?” 

Alas! Marie had learnt too often what 
people thought. ‘Those she met at her 
father’s table were every one on Leonard’s 
side, not on hers. It was all so miserable. 
All that was fair and heavenly was burning 
pain within her. Why was it so wretched to be 
kind? Should she try to hate like other 
people, and be called a sensible little girl at 
last, and win her papa’s complete approval ? 
She could not. No, though all the people she 
knew were against her, she must love and 
pity. 

There was a great struggle in the girl. 
On one side was ranged everybody she 
loved and cared for, and on the other, her 
own little loving heart. With which would 
lie the victory? Would the solitary, lonely 
heart give in and be conquered? Only 
heaven knew. 

“And I’d recommend you not to be talking 
to papa about it, or Sam will catch it, you'll 
see, for telling you /zs tales,” he continued, 
and then turned to finish the new trough 
he was making for his rabbit hutch. 

This time no better voice had spoken in 
Leonard ; he had quenched it so often before ; 
and his good angel turned away weeping. 

Poor little soul, she had never known such 
misery. Her loving desires were all stripped 
off her, and she stood like an apple-tree 
which the rain and the winds have stripped 
of the lovely blossom. But the little pink 
and white leaves which flutter through the 
air from the branches to the ground have 
done their appointed work. Little germs of 
apples have set, and after many days will be 
gathered full grown and ripe. So was it with 
Marie’s loving desires to comfort broken- 
hearted Sam. Their fruits were already 
forming—goodness is never lost. Mean- 
while Marie felt as the bare trees might feel 
in the cold drenching storm. 

Marie did not tell her papa. Fortunately 
he was out and did not return until after the 
hour at which she had gone to bed, else her 
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swollen tell-tale eyelids might have led to 
inquiries. Even as it was, had her papa gone 
into her room for his usual kiss on his way to 
bed, he would have found her eyelashes still 
moist, her pillow wet, her cheeks flushed, and 
the little pair of rosy lips set as in pain, with 
an occasional start and quiver. But to- 
night he went direct to his own room. 

For some time before she undressed 
Marie sat in her room very lonely. She 
did not see its little bed, its two white win- 
dow curtains, nor the two pictures on its wall, 
nor her little rosewood bookshelf, nor her 
rosewood drawers and pretty pink and white 
muslin-trimmed dressing-table. She saw only 
poor Sam’s cabin roof, when she sat at her 
window ; poor Sam in tears, when her blind 
was down; and Sam’s little lost girl stretching 
out her arms, and crying “ Father!” as the 
wicked men stole her away, when she knelt 
to say her prayers. 

She lay awake a full hour—a strange thing 
for her to do--turning it about in her little 
mind what she should do, and vainly trying 
to find a plan that would be kind to all. 

The next day dawned with but little light 
for Marie. Still, she would try to throw a 
little light into Sam’s dark life, and as soon 
as breakfast was over, she ventured up to Sam 
as he trained a rich bower of white roses, and 
said, 

“ Well, Sam.” 

The kind tone and pretty smile were to 
Sam far more sweet and pretty than his 
bower of roses; but he proceeded with as 
little apparent notice of the child’s presence 
as he could, saying softly, “Good morning, 
miss,” for he saw the master upon the 
verandah evidently closely eyeing them. 

“ T’ll not ask papa, Sam,” continued Marie, 
“but when I’m a woman and have money, I 
will buy your little girl for you, and your 
wife, too, if I can, and baby.” 

“ God bless you !” he said softly. 

It was no new thing for Marie to speak to 
Sam, yet this time her papa’s suspicions had 
been aroused, for she had looked grave at 
breakfast, and still graver as she went straight 
out alone to Sam, and there she looked 
gravest of all. What was the matter? 
Marie was usually cheery and bright as a 
little lark. 

When she had returned to the verandah 
her father accosted her sharply. 

“What have you been saying to Sam?” 
he inquired, with an altogether unusual 
sternness in his tone. “I hear you were at 
his cabin last night, and came away crying. 
What is it all about?” 








| soft, sorrowful eyes resting distressfully upon 





In spite of his professed anxiety that papa 
should not know, Leonard had blabbed, 
He had not told all, but quite enough to get 
his sister into ascrape. What was she always 
lecturing him for ? 

Marie gave a little cry, and then stopped 
and stood still, trembling and trying to speak. 

“Come, now, tell me at once.” 

She had not anticipated her father’s anger, 
He had always been most affectionate to her, 
for up to now the promptings of her kind 
little heart had made her his idol, and the 
more he worshipped her the more had she 
thrown her wealth of love about him. She 
was his one happy possession. Whenever 
she threw herself purposely in his way she 
was sure of kind words and approving smiles. 
But now he had called her to him for reproof! 
He was in one of his worst humours 
with his slaves, and what was she doing at 
a slave’s cabin, and taking a slave into her 
confidence ? 

“ T was only telling him that I would buy 
his little girl for him when I’m a woman, if 
I have the money,” she timidly replied. 

Mons. Claude would believe his little 
girl’s word, whatever her reply. He knew 
that she was incapable of anything approach- 
ing an untruth, and this unexpected answer 
of the simple lovely child moved him. It 
seemed like a good voice speaking within 
him and he was melted, and after a pause 
said, ‘‘ Was that all, Marie ?” 

Hope flashed with her father’s changed 
tone, and she replied with a soft smile, 
“Yes, that was all, papa.” 

Mons. Claude half expected that his 
child might be unconsciously working in 
some negro plot. His mind was relieved. 
He did not explain to Marie, only he lifted 
her up and gave hera kiss. With this re- 
lieved sense of nearness she made bold to 
ask cheerily, “ May I go and see Sam in his 
cabin sometimes?” then, drawing her soft 
arm tighter round his neck, she added, “I 
wish I might.” 

“No,” he said, putting her down rather 
sharply, “‘ nonsense, of course not.” 

Mons. Claude had already stifled the 
good voice which his child’s simple good- 
ness had awakened in him. “After all, it’s 
high time she was taught to give up this 
notice of blacks. She’s been very much 
spoilt,” he reflected to himself, and then he 
continued aloud, “It’s time you learnt to 
keep Sam in his place. Blacks are no com- 
panions for you.” 

Marie gave no other answer than her large, 
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him. ‘They reminded him of eyes that had 
pleaded long before, now closed in death. 
Mons. Claude had an uneasy conscience, 
but he stuck to his decision. Yet he almost 
gave way. With a touch under the chin and 
a few admonitory pats upon her shoulder, 
Mons. Claude bid his darling be a good 
girl, and assured her that she was too young 
to understand these things. 

Yet his better voice suggested some deep 
misgivings on this point. After all, her lov- 
ing heart might be wiser than his! But no ; 
love would not do for slaves. No; and 
from his good angel he turned away. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE END. 


Fripay came. The day passed in Mons. 
Claude’s cocoa-fields as thousands before it 
had done—unreasonable tasks, heavy blows, 
and some one flogged; and it closed in 
Mons. Claude’s cabins as others had closed 
--with an evening meal and bed. But the 
sun set in fiery tokens of an approaching 
storm. ‘The wind rose in fitful gusts, and 
distant rumbles of thunder made themselves 
faintly heard. 

When the clock struck eight, under cover 
of the early darkness and large growths over 
the path leading down to it, Sam had already 
paid a visit to the boat-house, where he 
had stowed in the boat his umbrella, two 
loaves of bread saved from his small daily 
food allowance, a bottle of water, his blanket, 
a waterproof sheet belonging to his master, 
and a huge lantern. To-night there was no 
need for Sam to walk on the grass ; the wind 
was already high, and the waves which last 
night gently lapped the shore now broke in 
noisy billows, effectually concealing the sound 
of his heavy footsteps. 

The boat he left still locked to the floor 
of the boat-house, and the oars still lay in 
their place upon the wall. Sam dare not 
make too ready, lest some one passing should 
chance to detect his preparations and his 
plan fail, and if he could not get altogether 
away he knew he could not save missy. 
Vengeance was now inevitable; at twelve 
that night, the wronged and enraged multi- 
tude would rise, and Marie! she, little dear, 
would be nobody to them ; they only knew 
her as their savage master’s child. 

He returned to his cabin, put out his 
light, and seemed to be in bed. But he 
was dressing himself in his sailor’s suit, that 
he might not excite suspicion in the port 
to which he would steer the yacht. 

_ Thestable-yardclock struckten. The lights 
in the big house were now all out. How 





long the hour seemed before the clock struck 
once again! At length it was eleven. Sam 
waited two or three minutes, a quarter of an 
hour as he thought, then he walked quickly 
down to the boat-house, put the oars in their 
place, unlocked the boat’s chain from its 
moorings, and fastened it with a rope and a 
slip-knot, ready the moment Miss Marie was 
there, to row off to the yacht and sail away 
to sea, and then locking the boat-house 
door, again he groped his way to the yard of 
the big house. 

All was still save the wind, which was now 
fast rising to a storm, and now and again a 
faint flash of lightning, followed by a distant 
rumbling, lit up the starless darkness. 

Don was asleep. The dog knew Sam, and 
creeping up to the kennel, Sam spoke to him, 
unfastened him, and took him down to the 
boat. Don had been there before, and was 
quite alive with joy. Fixing him to the ring in 
the prow of the boat, and bidding him “lie 
down,” he now returned to the house again, 
where he placed a ladder to the bath-room 
window and softly mounted it. This window 
was farthest from any of the bedrooms, and 
was, as Sam also knew, generally unfastened. 
Having made sure that it was as he expected, 
he descended, stood in the shed by the wash- 
house, and awaited the fatal hour. His 
anxiety made him shiver. And to save the 
boat’s provision he had gone almost without 
food that day. He felt chill and faint. 

The clock seemed asif it would never strike. 
At length, the bell tolled twelve in slow-drawn 
tones, and Sam, strung to the last pitch of 
nervous excitement, strained his ear for some- 
thing more, till the sharp sound of a gun, 
the signal of the rising, made him leap up 
the ladder, open the window, and march 
straight to Miss Marie’s room door. 

Mons. Claude awoke with a sudden start, 
and rushed out on to the landing. It was 
dark. 

“Who's there?” he demanded. 

Sam was in a dilemma. Here was the 
master. His simple mind had not contem- 
plated meeting him. He had thought of 
going straight into Marie’s room and carrying 
her in the bed-blankets clean away, which 
was now too clearly impossible. And there 
was no time to be lost. 

It struck him that, of course, Marie could 
not live without her papaand Leonard. _ 

“‘ Massa,” he exclaimed, “‘ they be coming 
to kill you. Quick with missy; I have a 
ladder.” 

A peal of thunder which shook the foun- 
dation of the house, a vivid flash of lightning, 
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and the distant sounds of shouting men 
followed. It was the work of an instant for 
Mons. Claude to strike a light, jump into his 
dressing-gown and slippers, snatch up his 
pocket-book and a rug, and be again on the 
landing. 

Meanwhile, Sam had entered Marie’s room, 
and Marie was enfolded in Sam's power- 
ful black arms, wrapped in two blankets, and 
Leonard, in only his nightgown, was follow- 
ing his papa and Sam to the bath-room 
window. The voices and hammerings of 
men thundering at the yard gates, which 
Sam had just taken the precaution to lock, 
were already heard as the flying party reached 
the ground at the foot of the ladder. 

“This way,” criedSam. “ Tothe boat-house.” 

Crash went the gates. There was a savage 
cry of triumph and a rush of a hundred men 
into the yard, desperate avengers of long- 
standing wrong. 

It had really come, then, the terrible 
moment he had dreaded so long, yet which 
he was vainly fancying that he had by his 
cruelties averted. 

“Yet,” thought Mons. Claude,“ I amsaved!” 
And from a source whence delivery would 
have seemed impossible, delivery had come, 
—a man he had flogged. And how had it 
come? he asked. He knew well; and 
the recollection of the harsh words he had 
spoken on her conduct but yesterday made 
him miserable. “Oh, God!” he cried to 
himself, “ how foolish I have been !” 

As they proceeded down the shrubbery- 
path the flickering of vast fires was seen on 
the clouds above the site of the storehouses 
and cabins. 

“Where’s the key?” exclaimed Mons. 
Claude. 

“T’ve got it all right, massa.” 

It takes but little to make a good man 
happy. Sam, as he carried that precious 
young life in his arms, was enjoying the very 
kingdom of heaven. He was out seeking 
and saving his lamb—and the rest, for her 
sake, but he was thinking nothing of them. 

In another moment the perilous boat was 
launching out on to the open sea. Sam's 
idea of reaching the yacht was now aban- 
doned; to get into it on such a sea was 
impossible. The escape must be made in 
this small open boat. God only knows what 
agony that little crew endured on the wild 
sea that night. It was pitch dark, and but 
for the frequent flashes of lightning it would 
have been impossible to distinguish any land- 
marks by which to steer. The wind roared 
louder even than the thunder. Rain de- 








scended in black drenching torrents. Once 
a sudden flash of lightning showed them that 
they were almost under the bows of a labour- 
ing ship, on the brink of destruction. Another 
pull of the oar, and the black, moving moun- 
tain would have left nothing but the frag- 
ments of their shattered boat upon the wave. 
But they pulled off, and went on their dark, 
perilous way. 

Leonard and his sister were bundled up in 
blankets and the waterproof sheet; but long 
before the morning, the drenching waves 
had soaked them both to the skin. Don lay 
by them like a log. Sam pulled the oars, 
and Mons. Claude steered. Before the 
night had gone the fury of the storm abated. 
The fitful light of the lightning gave place 
to the moonbeams, shooting between swift- 
flying clouds. 

To Mons. Claude, that night seemed to be 
the pursuing vengeance of God. God only 
knows all that passed through his mind as 
its fury broke upon him. His dead wife was 
before him ; he saw again her pleading look 
as she said with her dying breath, “ Cruelty, 
Leonard, will never do.” And he wondered 
to himself whether, if he had taken her ad- 
vice, it would have come to this. What was 
it that was now saving him from a horrid 
death? His little girl’s love. But he was 
not saved yet. He was already sinking, the 
last wave surely had broken onthem. There! 
they were gone! The boat once more 
righted itself. Still they were but a wave’s 
length from death. And whose fault would 
it be if they all perished that night on that 
black sea? He had ablank sense of misery. 
His past folly now met him face to face, and 
bitter tears of regret mingled with the drench- 
ing rain and dashing spray, which washed 
down his pallid cheek. 

At last, morning came, and with it a know- 
ledge of the shore, which enabled them to 
land before noon. 

By evening Marie and Leonard with Don 
were sitting, warm and dry and safe, by their 
father’s side in a fire-lit room at 

For many days Mons. Claude was too 
broken-hearted to refer to his past folly. 
And besides, he had no friends to talk with, 
and his children were too young for him 
to take into his confidence and make his 
confession to. He told his penitence to 
God, who never despises the sighings of a 
contrite one, and counts noblest him who 
unreservedly says, “I did wrong.” Sometimes 
his prayer only consisted of a quiet cry ; but 
his heart was becoming new and his spirit 
right. 
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Sam’s joy at saving Marie from the terrible 
death that awaited her was turned into 
sorrow, now he remembered how nearly he 
had been the means of guiding the desperate 
sufferers to their horrid work. He felt that 
it was not he who had saved the child; it 
was the child who had saved him. He had 
allowed hatred to ripen into murder, and he 
had been saved from the sin by a little child. 
He, too, wept penitential tears, and lifted his 
simple heart to God for pardon. 

Leonard, too, had a kinder word for his 
sister, and discontinued his cruel sneer that 
she was “ only agirl.” Marie had done more 
than save her brother’s life from destruction, 
she had also saved the nobler feelings of his 
heart. 

One day Marie’s papa handed her a letter, 
saying, “‘ Here, Marie, that’s where Sam’s little 
girl lives, and here is the money to buy her 
with, and her railway fare here.” Mons. 
Claude had been at great but successful 
trouble to find out who had bought Sam’s 
family, and had made a handsome offer for 
them. He now gave Marie a post-office 
order drawn in her own name, and bid her 
send it. 

Marie did not speak. She did not think. 
She scarcely felt. Could it be all true? Her 
father till now had not said one word of his 
plan. Tears rose at length unbidden, tears of 
unspeakable gratitude. Already sweet visions 
of a meeting rose before her loving fancy. 


“ Papa, may J give Sam something? I 





should like to,” interposed Leonard, with a 
little emotion evident in his words. 

“ Yes,” his papa replied ; “what would you 
like?” 

“T’d like to give Sam his baby,” was the 
reply. 

“ Oh, Leonard, that’s beautiful!” Marie ex- 
claimed. ‘“ You area good, a dear fellow!” 

Heaven was opening its splendours upon 
her. 

It was agreed that Leonard should buy 
Sam’s “baby,” now nine years old; and 
Mons, Claude added, 

T will give him his wife, and his freedom.” 

The orders were dispatched, and in due 
time, mother and children arrived. That day, 
Marie reached the highest point of human 
bliss, and Leonard and her papa were not 
without a large share in it. 

After all proper arrangements had been 
made, Mons. Claude sold his estates and 
settled in Columbia, where Sam lived as 
| gardener, surrounded by the wife and children 
| he loved, and often would he say, “I was 
| right. God was good, and Missy Marie 
| was His good angel.” 

Good hearts and true may seem at first to 
| have all against them, but there is one always 
|on their side; that one is God. ‘Though it 
| only seems so slight to have God, yet it is the 
| strength that, slowly but surely, always wins. 
| God on their side is all that the angels have, 
| and they “ excel in strength.” 

THE END. 
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EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. W. HOUGHTON. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus is our Shepherd.” Lesson: Luke 
xv. I—IO. oncluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

N one of the books of the Bible which 

contains many things hard to be under- 
stood, and therefore better let alone, there is 
a very beautiful sentence on which we can 
scarcely think too much, It isa word spoken 
by God to some poor broken-down lives, 
broken down by their own folly and sin. 
The words are brimful of love and pity. 
They were spoken to give hope. “In Me,” 
that is in God, “is your help.” ‘These un- 
happy people were very much like the 
lamb you have read of. This lamb thought 
it was very hard that the shepherd should be 


always watching her, and forbidding her to go | 





here and go there, and very hard she thought 
it that at night, instead of allowing her to 
roam where she liked, the shepherd always 
insisted on shutting her up with the rest of 
the flock in a narrow fold; and the lamb 
thought further how foolish the old sheep 
had been to submit so long to this, and she 
determined she would not be so foolish, and 
so one day she made up her mind that, 
instead of going in when the others went in, 
she would stay out all night. She carefully 
hid herself while the others were being 
folded, and then, when the shepherd was out 
of sight, she came from her hiding-place, and 
frisked and played about, and thought what a 
fine thing it was to be free from the control 
of the shepherd and his dog, able to go 
where she would among the fragrant pastures, 





instead of being shut up within the fold. 
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But presently, when the darkness began to 
fall, the poor lamb felt very lonely and sad; 
and she felt still worse when she heard in 
the distance the howling of the dreadful wolf; 
and then how she longed for the bark of 
the kind and faithful dog, and how she 
longed for the shepherd’s care, and how she 
wished that she had never been so fvolish as 
to stay outside the fold! She would have given 
anything to be safely with all the other sheep 
and lambs, and that night she learned a 
lesson never to be forgotten. And the Jews 
had been very like that foolish lamb; they 
had thought it very hard of God to forbid 
them this and that pleasure, and to command 
this and that duty, and they had resolved, 
whether it was God’s will or not, to have 
their own way; and they soon learned to 
their cost that they were not so kind to 
themselves as God would have been to 
them, and that disobedience only brought 
trouble and sorrow. And then that ever- 
gracious God, who is so patient with us all, 
when they were in trouble sent a kind 
message by His servant Hosea to the people, 
“O Israel, thou hast destroyed thyself, but 
in Me is thy help.” You remember in old 
John Bunyan’s book the picture of the poor 
man, with the big burden on his back, who 
had got into the Slough of Despond and 
could not get out, and how after vainly trying 
for a long time, and beginning almost to 
despair, another man, named “ Help,” ap- 
peared on the other side, and pointing him 
to some steps, took him by the hand and 
helped him out. You remember too the 
day when your dear mother was very ill, 
and after a long time, and a very anxious 
and sorrowful time, she began slowly to 
recover and to sit up a little; and you 
remember when she first left her room, she 
could not walk by herself, but went out 
leaning heavily upon the strong arm of your 
father, or the nurse, or your elder brother, 
and she resting on them, finding her help in 
them, was able to go down-stairs. And is 
not that what God means when speaking 
through His prophet He says, “In Me is thy 
help?” What the man called “ Help” was 
to Christian in the Slough of Despond, what 
your father or your elder brother was to your 
dear weak mother, stat God will be, is 
anxious indeed to be, to all of us who need 
assistance: “In Me is thy help.” Now you 
know that the New Testament of Jesus 
Christ asks us to do a great many things that 
at first are neither pleasant nor easy to do. 
It is not an easy thing to be a Christian. 
If you don’t care how you live, what you do, 





or what you say, don’t mind whether you 
please God or not—well, for awhile you will 
meet with few difficulties, it will be easy like 
going down a hill. But if you really want, 
’s you sing sometimes, “To be like Jesus,” 
it will be often hard work, like going up a 
hill, For we are told to love one another, 
to be kind to everybody, to be patient and 
self-forgetful, to do to others as we would 
that others should do to us, to cherish a 
thankful spirit, to be forgiving, to return good 
for evil, and to try to please God in every- 
thing; and this is not easy work, and, dear 
children, we cannot do it without help: and 
don’t you think that this is the very message 
that we want, and the very message that 
God sends us in our little text, “In Me is 
thy help?” He will help us to do what we 
cannot do by ourselves ; and when we want 
to be good, and gentle, and patient, and 
sweet-tempered, and don’t know how, don’t 
seem to have the strength for it, seem quite 
powerless, what is to be done? We are to 
ask the dear Lord that died for us at Calvary 
to help us, and He will. In Him is our help. 
Your little baby brother cannot stand alone 
as yet, and when he tries to stand he would 
fall, only your mother’s arms hold him up, and 
while she holds him up he cannot fall; in his 
mother is his help. And it is something 
like that with us: we are weak and need 
some one to hold us up, and if we ask for 
daily strength we shall have it given us. 
A little girl once said to a friend, “I wish I 
was like so-and-so,” mentioning one well 
known to both. “ Why?” said he. “ Because,” 
was the reply, “she is sogood.” “ Well, you 
must try to be good,” saidhe. “I have tried, 
but it is no use,” she answered. “ Try again 
then, and let me know in a few days how you 
get on,” said her friend. He saw her some 
days after, and inquired how she had suc- 
ceeded. “ Not at all,” was the answer. “ It’s 
no use.” “ But did you ask any one to help 
you?” The girl smiled, and said with some 
surprise, “ Why, nobody can help me to be 
good!” “Oh!” was the reply, “if you do 
not ask any one to help you, that is why you 
failed.” ‘“ Why, who could help me to be 
good?” inquired the girl. “ Jesus the Saviour ; 
if you ask Him to help you, you will 
succeed, but if you try alone, you never 
will.” The poor girl saw it all, and finding 
help in the Saviour, she became what she 
wished to be, and gave great comfort to her 
minister and her friends. And we all need 
to remember that word of Christ, when He 
says, “ Without Me, ye can do nothing. In 
Me is thy help.” 
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SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ More like Jesus would I be.” Lesson :* 
x1 Sam. xxiv. 1—12. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.”’ 


I am sure none of us can read that beau- 
tiful old story of David sparing Saul, and not 
feel what a good and generous man David 
was, and how fit he was to beaking. They 
were once indeed good friends, but some- 
how the dark spirit of envy and jealousy got 
into Saul’s heart, and instead of trying to put 
it down and praying for God’s help to over- 
come it, he listened to each jealous and 


envious thought that spoke in his heart, till | 


at last he hated David so much, that David 
was obliged to flee for safety. He turned 
aside, we may be sure, with a sorrowful spirit, 
perhaps partly because of the watercourses 


that abounded there, and partly because of | 


the rocks and caves which afforded him the | 


prospect of a hiding-place, to the Wilderness | 


evening to think a moment of David's sedf- 
control, David's acts of bravery and courage 
were very many: when he was yeta youth 
taking care of his father’s sheep, he slew a 
lion and a bear; and when he was still a 
youth he killed the giant before whom all 
the host of Israel trembled ;. and when he 
grew older he was in every way a great and 
brave soldier, whose valour never seemed 
to fail him. But after all, the greatest and 
the bravest acts of his life are not those of 
the battle-field, but those in which he wrestled 
with evil passions in his own heart, and 
quietly overcame them. He had Saul in his 
power as he lay sleeping in the cave; the 
| king had wronged him greatly, and revenge, 
| they say, is sweet. David may have felt all 
this, but he fought with this bad feeling till 
he put it down, and that day he gained a 
braver victory than he had ever gained before. 
We admire those brave men that face the 
enemy’s forces fighting for their homes and 





of En-gedi, which is a little plain sloping | country, but the greatest battles are not 


gently down towards the Dead Sea, about 
the centre of its western shore. And tra- 
vellers tell us that. there are many natural 


caves among the rocks, into any one of which | 
Saul and his attendants might have gone, | 


and in the inner recesses of which David 
and his men were concealed. For you know 
that Saul turned aside from the heat to rest 
a while in a cave, and it so happened that 
in that very cave, David and his men were 


hidden. David was far in the cave, and | 
Saul would only go in a little way, and | 


coming out of the fierce sunlight, the cave 
would all look dark to him, and so he did 
not discover the man of whom he had come 
in search. David and his followers saw 
Saul come, and David’s men told their 
master that now was his opportunity, and 
they wanted him to kill the king; but 
David’s nobler nature turned aside at once 
from such a proposal ; he could not, however, 
resist the temptation, though even for this 
he was sorry afterwards, of stealing through 
the darkness and cutting off a piece of Saul’s 
long robe, that he might show that he had him 
in his power, but would not hurt him. And 
when he appealed on the ground of that to 
Saul’s forbearance, Saul seemed very sorry 
for his folly, and left off pursuing him ; but 
David could never quite trust him any more, 
and the evil spirit which had gained such 
sway, Saul found more and more difficult to 
control. For bad passions which might 
perhaps be easily overcome at first, become 
afterwards so strong that conquest over them 


is very difficult. Well, now I want you this 
X—15 


fought there. The Bible tells us that if we 
| have a bad temper and fight with it till we 
put it down ; that if we have a petulant and 
impatient and fault-finding spirit, and fight 
with it till we have overcome it; that if we 
have a quarrelsome, or a proud, or an envious 
spirit, and strive against it, and pray against 
it till it is conquered ; that, in short, if we 
rule in our dispositions and spirits whatever 
needs ruling, keep down whatever ought to 
be kept down, that we are in reality doing 
_true soldier’s work; yea, that all that is a 
| greater and a nobler victory than any other. 
| He that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
| that. taketh a city.” And the next thing in 
| David you must think of here is David’s 
| forgiving spirit: he had very, very much to 
forgive, for Saul had wronged him and per- 
secuted him; but when we encourage kind 
and generous impulses in our hearts, it be- 
comes easy to do what is right towards those 
that we think have injured us. David had 
| not let angry thoughts burn in his heart, and 
|he felt no resentment, and when he saw 
| Saul in his power he would not lift his hand 
|to strike him, but freely forgave him, and 
only returned him good for evil. And that 
is what we are told in our New Testament: 
“Forgive one another, even as God for 
Christ’s sake hath forgiven you.” You 
remember the boy who is said to have fallen 
out with his sister, and in his anger struck 
her a hard blow in her face; she was about 
to return the blow, but a word from her 
mother recalled her: “ Mary, you had better 
kiss George.” This seemed strange advice, 
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but her mother said again, “ Mary, my dear, 
you had better kiss your brother; see how 
angry and unhappy he looks.” The child 
looked at her brother—he appeared sullen and 
dejected ; her temper soon cooled, and instead 
of giving him the blow she meant to give 
him she threw her arms about his neck and 
kissed him. And that I think is what Jesus 
Christ, who when “ He was reviled, reviled 
not again,” would have us always try to do 
to everybody—return good for evil. It is 
very difficult, but He will help us if we ask 
Him. And now think once more of David’s 
resistance of evil counsel. David's followers 
were very angry with the king and wanted 
David ‘to let them slay him. They loved 
David, and felt more angry about his wrongs 
than David did himself; but David firmly 


and kindly forbade them to touch Saul. It | 


is very difficult sometimes to resist those 


who would have us do what we feel we ought | 
not to do; but it is always safer to do what | 


God’s voice within us seems to say is right, 


and to refuse to do what that voice seems | 


to say we ought not to do, however others 
may tempt us. David had learned to say 
“No” to a temptation, even when it came 
from those he loved, and even when it was hard 
to say it. It will be a good and a blessed 
thing for us all, as we go through life, if 
we learn when we are young to say “No” 
to those that seek to entice us to acts we feel 
to be wrong, and paths that we feel are for- 
bidden. And the last lesson for us to re- 
member here grows out of David’s patience. 
The crown of Israel was promised him, and 
Saul only stood in the way of his being king, 
but he would not by his own act put Saul 


out of his path. He would wait God’s time | 
in patience and in faith. At all events, he | 


felt he had better be a poor man all his life, 
than becomea king by doing wrong; thathe had 
better bear his troubles and his wrongs than 
get out of them by breaking God’s law. He 


would wait God’s time, and we know that | 
afterwards he received the reward of his | 


patience, by being made king over all Israel ; 
and we may therefore well listen to David as 
he says to us, “Commit thy way unto the 
Lord : trust also in Him and He shall bring 
it to pass.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Jesus when He left the sky.’’ Lesson : 
70l. ilies 917. Concluding Hymn: “Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.” 


We are going this evening to have a little 


talk together about thankfulness. You have 
seen in the lesson which you have read that 


| St. Paul, among many other directions, gives 
| us this one: “And be ye thankful.” We all 


| know something of what he means by that. 


| You receive a present from a friend, and you 
| offer him your thanks in return. Before you 
| partake of a meal your father bows his head, 
| and gives thanks. Inthe morning you kneel 

down and thank God for all the mercies of 

the night ; and in the evening for the mercies 
| of the day. There is something very beauti- 
| ful in this simple custom. It is right that we 
| should recognise each new mercy as coming 
| to us from the hand of God. And we have 
| the example of Jesus Christ for that. Before 
| He fed the multitudes we read of His “ giving 
| thanks.” Before, too, taking the bread and 
| the wine at the Last Supper, He gave thanks ; 
and there can be nothing more becoming for 
us all than to connect all our mercies with 
the ever-kind hand and heart of our gracious 
Father in Heaven. Yet this giving of thanks 
is not all the apostle means when he says, 
| Be ye thankful.” Thanksgiving represents 
an act which may have more or less of the 
heart in it, or which may be only a custom. 
Thankfulness represents a state of the heart 
itself ; the state or quality of being thankful 
alone makes thanksgiving acceptable to God. 
Now do you know this word “ thanks ” comes 
from an old word meaning to ¢hink, so that 
to be thankful means to think about a favour 
with gratitude? Unthankfulness springs from 
what may be called unthinkingness. If we 
thought more about our blessings we should 
be more thankful for them. But it is the 
habit of many of us to think much and often 
of our little troubles and our disappointments, 
| and we seldom let our mind dwell upon our 
mercies. What a joy it is to wake up well 
and strong in the morning, and to look out 
upon the beautiful world around us! How 
much of kindness on God’s part it implies 
that we are allowed to walk all day long safe 
from harm, with our wants all supplied, and 
finding as we go through the day many a joy 
that we never looked to find! How pleasant, 
too, it is to lay down our heads at night-time 
tired with the day’s toils and play, and to 
forget our cares and sorrows in the calm of 
sleep, and to recruit our strength for the new 
duties of the new day. I wonder how many 
children think of all this, and feel their hearts 
glowing with grateful love to the dear Lord 
whose “mercies are new every morning” ? 
And this quality of thankfulness is a very 
beautiful one, and often seems to shine the 
fairest when there appears to outward eye 
the least to be thankful for. There are many 





sick-rooms and many poor homes where 
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there are few internal comforts, but a crowd 
of cares and difficulties, and yet, in those 





| 


in itself, it is not what is in it that makes it a 
pleasure, but what is in ws. It is the thankful 


' circumstances they that have these heavy | and contented heart in us that makes the 


burdens to carry find a cause for thankful- 
ness. Instead of feeling that God is not so 
kind to them as He might be, or as He is to 
others, they feel that He is far more kind to 


| 
| 


summer holiday by the sea and in the country 
such a delight to us; but if we are in a fault- 
finding and complaining mood, why neither 
rambles in country lanes or on the sea-shore 


them than they deserve; they see in each | can ever give us pleasure, for unthankfulness 
new mercy a token of His love, and feel | turns the brightest day into cloudy weather. 


moved by it the more earnestly to try and 
please Him. And if they who have appa- 


rently so féw mercies are thankful, how much | 


more may we be, to whom, perhaps, God 
daily gives us “all things richly to enjoy.” 
And I think a thankful spirit has among 
many other marks these: It is a contented 
spirit ; it is not vexed by vain desires after 
what God sees fit to deny it; it does not 
look with envy upon the things of others ; it 
is, the rather, content with its own mercies 
and finds pleasure in them. And they are 
truly rich who, whatever little they have, are 
content with it, and do not long for more. 
And they are truly poor who, whatever 
they have, are not content, but sigh for some- 
thing else, and feel that they cannot be happy 
without it. A thankful spirit, too, is a cheer- 
ful. spirit. Thankfulness is like a light 
shining in the heart, and it throws its beams 
upon the face and character. Unthankfulness 
always creates gloomy looks; a dissatisfied 
and ungrateful heart can never be a happy 
heart. And a thankful spirit is a submésseve 
and obedient spirit. If you are truly grateful 
to an earthly friend you will try and show 
your gratitude by attending to his request; 
and if we are thankful to our Heavenly Father 
we shall try to please Him. And, dear 
children, you must try to put down—asking 
for the help of God’s Holy Spirit to enable 
you to do it—all unthankfulness, counting it 
as an evil thing not to be harboured, but 
must be driven forth. And we must try in- 
stead to cultivate this spirit of thankfulness. 
And it is like the flowers in our gardens, it 
grows as we cultivate it ; but, like the flowers, 
it suffers by our neglect. It is very sad, when 
unkind and ungenerous thoughts are left to 
live in our hearts, how they grow and spread, 
quite overshadowing the good. And if we 
give way to the spirit of murmuring or fault- 
finding it will grow more and more; but if 
we give way to grateful feelings they grow 
too. And if we thought about our blessings 
we should find that we have always more 
reason for thankfulness than complaint. And 
what is more, we only truly enjoy the good 
we have as we take it with a thankful heart. 
No matter how great a pleasure may be 





But they that have learned to take all the 
gifts that God sends them with a thankful 
spirit find pleasure every hour and in every 
place. The earth is a constant delight to 
such, and so we sing sometimes— 
“ Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ, 


Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy.” 


There was once a sailor who had_ been in his 
time a bad man, but who, by the gentle 
pleading of God’s Spirit, had been: changed 
into a better man ; and the sailor was never 
tired of extolling what he felt had been the 
goodness of God to him, and he used to say, 
“ He shall never hear the last of it.” Ah! 
would it not be well if we could say, “God 
shall never hear the last of my praises” ? 
And if we are truly thankful our dear Lord, 
who “ daily loads us with His benefits,” shall 
never hear the last of it, for the song of praise 
begun on earth shall be renewed in the world 
to come, and then go on for ever. 


FOURTH EVENING, 


ak th th Continliog’ Hywiat “ben sd eqpeeds thon 
Saviour dear.” 

Some years ago a vessel was wrecked on 
the coast of Newfoundland. Among those 
that got safely landed was a boy, who after- 
wards wandered along the cold and dreary 
shore in search of food and shelter, and as 
he wandered he came across two other chil- 
dren, younger than himself, who, like himself, 
had been wrecked. They were crying bitterly, 
for they had lost their parents, and did not 
know but that they were drowned. The poor 
lad, cold and hungry though he was, took 
compassion upon them, for he had a tender 
heart, and could not bear to see them cry ; 
and he set to work and gathered some moss 
and dry seaweed, and what else he could 
find, and made a rude but soft bed for them ; 
and then, taking off his coat, he spread it 
over them, and sat down by their side, 
soothing their sorrows till they fell asleep, 
and by their side he remained all night. In 
the morning, leaving them still asleep, he 
went in search of their parents, and to his 
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great joy he found them looking for their | try and think often of what He did for us, 
children, whom they had almost given up for | and if we do, our love will grow more and 
lost. He directed them where to find the | more. And then, I think, we should try 
children, and then went on himself in search | and do the’ things He bids us do; even 
of a place of sheiter and refreshment. But | when it is not pleasant, but perhaps almost 
when the parents were returning with their | disagreeable to do them, still to try to do 
recovered little ones, they found their kind | them; for though it is true that an action is 
and brave preserver lying quite dead upon not worth much unless our heart is in it, yet 
the snow, not far from the spot where they | if we really try to do what we ought to do 
had left him. The long exposure in his ex-| our hearts will soon flow into it. Many a 
hausted state had been too much for him, | youth going to a trade or.profession has felt 
and, having saved his little charge, he laid | that there is much to be done that is un- 
himself down to die. I am sure we all | pleasant at first, yet, as he tries to do what is 
feel that he was a very noble boy. And what | given him to do cheerfully and faithfully, this 
gratitude ever after must the children and | feeling soon passes away. And I think that 
their parents have felt to the unknown boy, | is such a beautiful and helpful text—‘“ He 
who had risked his own life that he might | that hath my commandments and keefeth 
comfort and save others! It is. however, but | them, 4e it is that loveth me.” And as the 
a faint picture of what has been done for us | Saviour loved us, so ought we to love one 
by One whom, indeed, we have not seen, | another. It is very difficult to love every- 
though we have often felt Him near, and in| body. Those that are cross-tempered, that 
our hearts. Jesus came down from heaven— | speak harshly to us, that carry no sunshine 
became a child that He might taste all a! in their faces, who do not win upon our con- 
child’s joys and sorrows, and help a child; | fidence, are not in themselves lovable, are 
became a poor man that He might know | wofcasi/y loved. Butif we consider how they 
a poor man’s lot, so as to be able to help | have been brought up, what they have had 
a poor man ; entered into all the states and | to endure as they have gone through life, 
conditions of human life that He might be | how perhaps they are often unwell, and how 
the Helper of all, and at last died on Cal-| that their bad humours really trouble them 
vary for us, that we might live through Him. | as much as they trouble us, and if we force 
And if we carry the joy of God’s forgiveness | ourselves to abound in little acts of unselfish 
in our hearts, we know it comes to us through | kindness towards them, we shall soon find 
Christ ; and if we are being daily helped to | that we have won their love, and that they 
be kind, and gentle, and unselfish, we know | have won ours. For every little care that 
that help comes to us through the Saviour; | we give to and every little self-denial that 
and if we are looking for a home in heaven | we make for another, do somehow tend to 
when our earthly life is over, we are looking | create an interest in him. You do not 
for it just because our dear Saviour loved us | perhaps value greatly the flower that is given 
so much that He died for us; and if He so| you at first, but as you tend it and watch 
loved us how ought we to feel towards Him? | it grow, the flower seems to endear itself to 
We ought, indeed, to love Him. We cannot, | you. You do not love the bright, happy 
it is true, altogether control our feelings, and | little bird that sings to you from its cage half 
it is not easy to make ourselves love all those | so much at first as afterwards, and you love 
whom we ought to love; but if you really | it more afterwards because of all you have 
feel He did all we are told He did for you, | done for it. And if we do kind things to 
and if you really look into His face as it | those we feel we do not love at present, we 
shines in the Gospel, and if you think of His | shall soon find our hearts going out towards 
beautiful Spirit and His love, it is not hard to | them ; and surely there are few things more 
love Him—we cannot help loving Him. If, | blessed than to be in that state, in which we 
however, we feel we do not love Him, perhaps | feel no hatred, and no unkind thought to 
it will help our love if we do these two things : | anybody, but full of love towards everything 
—We should try first of all to let our minds | and everybody. We may never be able to do 
dwell upon what He has done for us. When | any such great things as the boy did of whom 
we think long about an absent friend it is| I have spoken to you, but it is enough if 
wonderful how fresh the memory of him | we can fill our hands and hearts with /idle 
keeps. And we know that in order that | thoughtfulnesses. 

His followers might keep Him in mind the “ Little deeds of kindness, 

Saviour instituted that beautiful service which Little words of love, 


Make our home an Eden, 


we call “the Lord’s Supper.” And we must Like the heaven above.” 
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I.—HOME NOTES, 
ART IN THE HOMES OF THE POOR. 


Attention has once again been called to the 
excellent work of the Kyrle Society, which lately 
held its first annual public meeting in Kensington 
under the presidency of Prince Leopold. The germ 
of this Society was found, as the Prince stated, in a 
letter addressed by Miss Octavia Hill ‘ to those who 
have beautiful things,” containing an appeal to such 
persons to help ‘‘to diffuse a love of beautiful things 
among our poorer brethren.” For the last five years 
the Kyrle Society has been engaged in the endeavour 
to cultivate and extend the love of art inthe homes of 
the poor, and to encourage the practical recognition of 
art principles by the less educated and less favoured 
classes. The members have also rendered great 
service by their readiness to visit poor neighbourhoods 
and give, free of expense, concerts and entertainments, 
thus bringing within the reach of many, whose lives 
have little of brightness or refinement in them, a pure 
and simple source of enjoyment. Several instances 
have come under our notice of the extreme grati- 
fication and of the substantial help to various good 

, causes which have been afforded by this means. 
The society has also done much to assist in the 
tasteful decoration of workmen’s clubs, schools, 
hospitals, and other buildings, the walls of which 
might have been left, apart from such intervention 
and help, bare, dull, and dingy enough. To some 
persons, at first sight, the objects of the society may 
not commend themselves very strongly, because they 
do not touch the highest and most urgent necessities 
of life. But a more thoughtful consideration of the 
subject will suggest many reasons why, while other 
things are done, these things ought not to be left undone. 
Refinement of taste may, no doubt, be cultivated, 
while the moral and spiritual necessities of the 
nature are uncared for; but, after all, experience 
shows that all good and beautiful things in life go 
wonderfully well together, under proper guidance and 
control, and have a marvellous power of helping each 
other. The chances, if we may so speak, for godli- 
ness, happiness, and contentment in a humble home 
are certainly greater where there is some cherished 
regard for cleanliness, taste, order, and beauty, than 
where dirt, squalor, and neglect, or even @ mere rough 
disregard and ignorance of things that are bright and 
beautiful, reign supreme. In the outer as well as 
the inner world the law of God is a law of harmony 
and beauty, and human life is meant to be bright, 
and is likely to be all the more wholesome for being 
50, 


CHILDREN IN CANAL BOATS AND GIPSY TENTS. 


Mr. George Smith, of Coalville, the indefatigable 
and persistent friend of our canal-boat population, 
of the gipsies, and of other neglected and unfortunate 
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classes of the community, still keeps the important 
questions which he has raised before the public, and 
presses practical measures of improvement and reform 
upon our authorities with a zeal which may accomplish 
its purpose, if by no other means, as the purpose of the 
widow of the parable was accomplished, concerning 
whom the unjust judge said, ‘ I will do her justice, lest 
by her continual coming she weary me.” Mr. Smith 
states that while England led the van in canal legisla- 
tion by passing the Act of 1877, it has fallen a long way 
in the rear of America, so far as putting the legislative 
enactment into operation is concerned. The conclusion 
is, as Mr. Smith puts it, that “‘ State action and phi- 
lanthropy are paralyzed by the refrigeration and red 
tape of John Bull’s registration authorities,’ who 
have the carrying out of the Act in question. In this 
matter the action of the United States Executive has 
been more prompt. Last year a gentleman was 
appointed as inspector of the boats on the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Canal, which is 184 miles in length. He 
found 550 barges at work, with a population of close 
upon 4,000 persons—men, women, and children— 
whose condition was very similar to that of our own 
boat population. ‘‘ During the year he organized 25 
schools and re-organized 25 others, actually bring- 
ing under the influence of the schoolmaster and 
the Gospel more than 3,000 boat children.” Com- 
paring this case with that of an English canal of about 
the same length—from London to Birmingham and 
the Potteries—Mr. Smith finds that the results of the 
passing of our Act some three years ago, and of seven 
years’ hard work, have been ‘‘ almost 7z7.”” There are 
1,500 boats at work, with a population of more than 
6,000. To meet the case of these people, not more 
than three or four schools have been established, and 
these without any help from the State. ‘‘ One school,” 
says Mr. Smith, “ built on a wharf bank for the boat 
children has cost over £2,000; and when I was there 
I found two children, who had toddled into it and 
were learning their A BC, and the boat youths of 
both sexes, for whom the school was built, were idling 
upon the bank, as ignorant as heathens.’’ This is a 
specimen of a state of things which, Mr. Smith says, 
exists to a large extent over 4,800 miles of rivers and 
canals. He urges that the Government should take 
the direct oversight of the Canal Boats Act into their 
own hands, and thus prevent it from being any longer 
a dead letter, and that the principle of the Act should 
be also extended to the tents and vans occupied by 
gipsies. 


BRITISH SAILORS AND ARDENT SPIRITS. 


Everybody who is concerned for the welfare and 
happiness of the men and lads who compose the 
British Navy will be glad to observe the statement 
recently made by Lord Northbrook, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, with respect to the distribution of rum 
to the men in their daily rations. It used to be sup- 
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posed that it was impossible for the British sailor to 
get through his work and to endure the tedious 
watchings and exposure toallsorts of weather, which 
fall to his lot in the discharge of his duties, without 
the habitual consumption of a considerable quantity 
of ardent spirits. It need scarcely be said that this 
has been proved to be physiologically a blunder, and 
practically has proved very mischievous. The thirst 
for “‘ strong drink ”’ thus systematically cherished, has 
indefinitely increased the peculiar perils and tempta- 
tions of asailor’s career. The Government for some 
time have been in the habit of giving to sailors who 
abstained from the use of ‘‘ grog ” a money allowance 
equivalent to its daily value. A deputation from the 
National Temperance League lately waited upon 
Lord Northbrook to place before him certain views 
and suggestions of their Association, one of their 
points being that those who abstained should receive 
a larger money-equivalent for their spirit rations than 
was at present allotted to them. Lord Northbrook, 
in reply, stated that the Admiralty intended to stop 
the issue of rum-rations to officers, and to give com- 
pensation for it in money. They also intended to 
stop the rum-ration to boys up to the age of 20, and 
to offer further inducements to the men to give up 
their rum, by supplying them with, in addition to the 
tea and sugar now issued, a ration of chocolate in the 
middle night watch. His lordship also explained 
that an increase in the money allowance granted in 
licu of rum would entail an additional charge of from 
£10,000 to £20,000 a year, and that the allowance at 
present granted was in excess of the value of the rum, 
which was issued to the Navy before payment of duty. 
He admitted, however, that on the present system the 
country probably gained more than it seemed, so far 
as cash was concerned, to lose by the total abstainers 
in the service. 


THE SURVEY OF EASTERN PALESTINE. 


The Palestine Exploration Society has expended 
seven years in the preparation of the map of that 
country which it has now completed. It has sur- 
veyed the whole of Palestine west of the Jordan, 
from Dan to Beersheba, covering an area of nearly 
6,000 square miles. This survey has led to the 
identification of 150 sites of places mentioned in the 
Bible, and, including these, the whole number of such 
sites now fixed is 430, out of a total of 620 to which re- 
ference is made in the Scriptures. The Society is now 
turning its attention to Palestine east of the Jordan, 
the area of which is about 5,000 square miles. The 
Bible refers to about 200 sites in this district, of which 
about 70 are supposed at present to be known. It is 
expected that the survey of this portion of the country 
and the preparation of the map of it will occupy about 
five years. Thesurveying party will direct their atten- 
tion to the discovery of monuments and inscribed 
stones, and to the investigation of the manners, cus- 
toms, and language of the people, as bearing on the 
illustration of the Bible. This is an enterprise in 
which every student of the Sacred Scriptures cannot 
but feel a deep interest. 





SPECIAL MISSION WORK IN LONDON, 


The recently issued report of the London City 
Mission gives a summarised statement of what is 
called the Special Work of the organization among 
the vast and multifarious population of the metro- 
polis. There are sixty-nine City missionaries set apart 
for efforts intended to benefit particular sections of 
the community, Of these agents, nineteen are en- 
gaged in the visitation of public-houses and coffee. 
shops; one is occupied in efforts on behalf of hotel- 
servants ; nine give their whole time and attention to 
foreigners who may either be resident in London, 
or who come for business or other purposes ; four 
visit the Jews; eight are employed in visiting hos. 
pitals, workhouses, and infirmaries; five seek the 
welfare of the day and night cabmen ; four look after 
the labourers in the London docks; three are occu- 
pied with the omnibus and tram-car men ; three are 
set apart for factories and workshops ; three attend to 
the letter-carriers and other minor officials of the 
post office; several are engaged among the workmen 
and mechanics at the principal railway stations ; three 
missionaries are engaged among the Welsh popula- 
tion; one among the Chelsea pensioners ; one among 
the City police; one among thieves; two among 
coachmen and indoor servants; two among canal- 
boatmen; and there are special missionaries to fallen 
women, drovers, hay-carters, men employed on public 
works, bakers, and Billingsgate fish people. We are 
not sure that even this long list exhausts the varieties 
of special services in which the agents of the City 
Mission are engaged, and for which it is evident that 
special aptitude in each case must be required. To 
select one instance out of many in which aptitude 
and zeal have been shown, and have secured gratify- 
ing success, we notice that the missionary employed 
at the station of the London and North-Western 
Railway Company stands very high in the affection 
and esteem of the men, and is regarded by them as a 
personal friend. He visits them when sick in their 
homes, and has sometimes sixty cases upon his sick 
list. It is noteworthy that this agent is supported by 
the contributions of the railway company, and the 
remark is made in the report, that “if the several 
railway companies would contribute, so that each 
terminus and goods-station had its missionary, the 
expense would soon be repaid in the improvement 
among their men.” 


Il. GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE AND ITS WARS. 


The attention of English people has continued to 
be painfully attracted by events in different parts of 
Africa. The war with the Basutos, although con- 
ducted by the Cape Colonists without the countenance 
or aid of the British Government at home, touches very 
deeply the question of our relations and future influ- 
ence with the native tribes of South Africa. The 
war with the Boers of the Transvaal is directly con- 
ducted under the direction of our Government, ano 
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owing to the smallness of the British force available 
until reinforcements could arrive, its course hitherto 
has been decidedly unsuccessful. Severe losses have 
been sustained among our officers and men, and at the 
time we write the position of the British commander 
is considered critical. Of course it may be said with 
perfect truth that the idea of the power of England 
being unable to cope with the Boer revolutionists is 
preposterous, and that the re-establishment of British 
authority in the Transvaal can only be the question of 
afewweeks. But reverses are unpleasant experiences, 
however they may be accounted for, and afterwards 
made good ; and the most distressing consideration in 
connection both with the struggle in Basutoland and 
with that in the Transvaal is that to competent and 
thoughtful observers, including it would seem persons 
in authority at the Colonial Office, it appears that 
these collisions might have been avoided had greater 
foresight. and prudence been exercised. War is 
deplorable at any time, but it is doubly deplorable 
when the waste of blood and treasure which it involves, 
and the excitement of evil passion which it occasions, 
can be traced to hot-headedness and blundering. To 
the evil tidings from South Africa we have to add 
that from the Gold Coast, informing us that the 
savage King of Ashantee, with whom we were en- 
gaged in hostilities only a few years ago, is again 
threatening to give trouble, and that the outbreak of 
war appears so imminent that troops have been 
ordered out for service in that part of the world. 
These wars and rumours of wars are no doubt on but a 
small scale, and in comparison with the greater opera- 
tions only too familiar in the conflicts of great nations 
are not to be regarded as matters of serious concern; 
but regarded from the point of view of the philan- 
thropist and the Christian they are matters of the 
deepest concern. To not a few hearts and homes 
these African wars have brought untold sorrow and 
suffering, they are dark shadows on the path of the 
Empire, and they testify at once to the responsibilities, 
the perils, and the manifold difficulties of our Imperial 
position. Wecannot cease to urge the need of a well- 
- instructed, intelligent public opinion, and of a care- 
fully cherished sensibility of conscience, with respect 
to national questions of this kind. 


THE INDIAN POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The annual report of the Indian Bureau of the 
United States Government for 1880 has recently been 
issued. It gives some very interesting, and in many 
respects gratifying, particulars of the improvement 
which is taking place in the condition of the Indian 
tribes. The object of the Bureau referred to is to 
extend the influences of education, and of instruction 
in the arts of civilised life, in a systematic way and by 
means of responsible officials, among the Indians. The 
number of Indians in the United States, exclusive of 
Alaska, is stated to be rather more than a quarter of 
a million, all of whom, with the exception of 18,000, 
are more or less under the direct control of agents of 
the Government. We note that the Indians in the 
State of New York are set down as 5,000 in number; 








in the State of Michigan, upwards of 10,000; in 
Washington Territory, 21,000; and in the Indian 
Territory, 60,000 civilised, and nearly 18,000 uncivie 
lised. It is highly gratifying to observe that the 
disposition to engage in agricultural pursuits is deci- 
dedly increasing, and these children of the forest and 
prairie are showing an aptitude in work of this kind 
which it was.once feared would never be developed 
in them. The Government agents at various centres 
supply the Indians with agricultural implements, and 
at many of the agencies the demand for these has 
been much greater than could be met by the re- 
sources which had been devoted by the Government 
to that purpose. The report states that “ The efforts 
of a number of the tribes in cultivating the soil have 
been attended with a degree of success that has set 
at rest the question not only of their ability to learn 
the arts of husbandry, but also of their willingness to- 
engage in pursuits at once honourable and lucrative, 
which, at no distant day, will make them self-sup- 
porting, and place them beyond the care of the 
Government.” With respect to education, a similarly 
encouraging record is given. During the year, 60 
boarding and 100 day schools have been in operation 
among the different Indian tribes, exclusive of the 
five civilised tribes in the Indian Territory; and , 
these have been taught by 316 teachers, and attended 
by upwards of 7,000 children. The policy of the 
Bureau is to give the children not only school in- 
struction of the ordinary kind, but also training in 
farming and domestic work, and in the manners and 
habits of civilised life. With this view, it is felt to 
be of the utmost importance that the boarding-school 
accommodation should be largely increased, and that 
the funds devoted to this purpose should be corre- 
spondingly enlarged. The Bureau authorities have 
entered into engagements to establish 13 new board- 
ing-schools during the present year; but even this 
considerable addition to the present provision is by 
no means completely adequate to the requirements of 
the case. The reports from existing schools show 
that pupils are increasing in number, and, what is 
perhaps even more important, in regularity of atten- 
dance, and that in various ways the parents exhibit a 
growing interest in the work of education, The in- 
dustrial schools in particular have been visited during 
the past year by chiefs and head-men of several 
different tribes, by whom they were delegated to the 
work of inspection; and it is stated that all these 
representative Indians were deeply impressed by the 
advantages which the schools afford, and a powerful 
impulse was thus given to the interest felt by the 
tribes in the education of their children, which will 
certainly be productive of good. 

Such a report as this indeed affords a striking and 
delightful contrast to the too familiar records of a 
former time, when fierce conflicts, barbarous outrages 
and reprisals, the decay of strength and of hope on 
the part of the Indians, and the rapid diminution of 
their numbers through demoralising influences, 


formed the stock subjects of report and observation. 
It should be remembered that all the good work to 
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which we have referred is independent of the noble 
efforts—educational and civilising as well as directly 
religious—made by the agents of various missionary 
societies. The phase of things presented in this re- 
port seems to us, as far as it goes, to exemplify the 
true attitude of a great, civilised, and ‘Christian 
State towards the weaker, more ignorant, and less 
developed races with which the extension of empire 
brings it into contact. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


CHRISTIAN WORK TO THE EAST OF JORDAN. 


The attention of many readers has been directed 
recently, by a popularly written book (Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant’s “ Land of Gilead ”’), to the little-known 
country to the east of the Jordan, once occupied by 
the Israelitish tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh, The Church Missionary 
Society has taken the opportunity thus afforded, of 
giving some interesting information about its work 
in the northern part of that region, among the Druses 
of the Hauran. The work is on a very small scale, 
being represented by a small Protestant congregation 
with a native pastor, at Salt, and by five small schools 
in the Druse villages of the Hauran. This remote, 
and in some respects unique, field of Christian efforts 
was visited a few months ago by the Rev. T. Bellamy, 
who communicates to the Society’s Jntelligencer a 
graphic sketch of his observations and experiences. 
The Druses are a hardy, independent race, who have 
stubbornly, and not without success, resisted the 
tyranny of Turkey. Their religion is but little under- 
stood by foreigners, and from Mr, Bellamy’s account 
it appears that they have but little religious feeling of 
any kind, or at least that if they have, they effectually 
conceal it from strangers. They are conscious, how- 
ever, of the advantage of education, and are willing 
to send their children to Christian schools for the 
purpose of acquiring it, and they are very favourably 
disposed towards the English, from whom they look 
for help in delivering them from Turkish oppression 
and corruption. Writing of the first village visited 
on his tour, distant about twenty miles south-east 
from the Lake of Galilee, Mr. Bellamy says, ‘It 
is true that, in a certain sense, there is an open 
door for us, that is, the people and Government do 
not oppose us, nay, the people ask us to come; 
but in the sense that they desire us for the 
gospel’s sake, from any love to the truth, as 
opposed to ignorance and the corruption of 
the truth of the gospel—in this sense, the door is 
not open.” These words pretty fairly represent the 
state of feeling, as observed by this traveller, on the 
part of the adult population of the country. There 
were but very few exceptions to the absolute indiffer- 
ence with which the subject of Christianity was re- 
garded ; and this indifference was the more marked be- 
cause of the eagerness displayed in seeking information 
bearing upon the political and commercial prospects 





of the people. But of the children in the schools, as 
is to be expected, a much more encouraging account 
is given. The schools under the care of the Society 
were taken charge of about five years ago, having been 
established some few years previously by an earnest 
lady, the wife of a missionary in Damascus. The 
following sketch of a place called Ezra, the ancient 
Edrei (Numb. xxi. 33), gives a vivid glimpse of 
school work and its surrounding in these “ giant 
cities of Bashan.” Mr. Bellamy says :— 


“‘T cannot describe the gloom which overshadows 
the mind on dwelling in this desolate region. It is 
truly in many senses the land of the shadow of death, 
The stones and rocks are black, the land is deep in 
blinding dust, and of the works of man, nothing 
remains but ruins, but such ruins as no time can 
extinguish. The stone of the country is as hard as 
iron, it rings like metal. Each stone used in build- 
ing has been cut. In Ezra the church remains in 
good preservation, it is coyered’by a dome which is 
almost perfect. But churches, mosques, or temples 
have no worshippers. The great reservoir is full of 
water as when the rich city was full of people, and 
now a few ignorant Christians seem to hide them- 
selves among the massive ruins. Here in a room no 
larger than the sleeping cabin of a yacht, in a narrow 
court, spanned by an‘ arch, entered by low stone 
doors, high up over fallen stones, lives, as lonely as 
a hermit, Girgius Nukkar, our schoolmaster. He is 
a native of Mosul, educated under the Americans of 
the Syrian Mission. He wandered to England, where 
he remained nearly two years, and found a merciful 
refuge in the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics. "Weary 
as he is of the deadness, and dulness, and want of 
sympathy of the nominal Christians around him, he 
yet shrinks from leaving Ezra, as he says for the love 
of the boys, who have become deeply attached to 
him. Of the adults he has no hope, but of the 
children he has much. I gathered as before as many 
of the people as I could to listen to the examination. 
Fifteen men were present. M. Hanna Jisr spoke to 
them admirably both during and after the examina- 
tion. 

‘The Greek priest of Kharaba makes an occasional 
visit to the Christians of Ezra and performs mass in 
the ruined church. The gospel as spoken by us 
seemed to awake no interest, not even the least 
curiosity, on the part of the people. The master 
gives me the same report; he cannot arouse them 
from their indifference.” 


Mr. Beilamy in his narrative frequently remarks 
upon the withering and disastrous effect of the 
Mohammedan faith as contrasted with “the faith ot 
the gospel.” It is certain that the people of that 
region are to a very lamentable extent in a condition 
of utter ignorance; but it is also true that the events of 
recent years, and especially the progress of Christian 
missions in Syria, have roused in them an eager desire 
for Western education and for the advantages of an 
English alliance. No doubt Christian work on such 
a soil will present great discouragement and difli- 
culties, but the husbandman must have “long 
patience,” and scatter the seed in faith and hope. 
We confess that it seems to us that in a very impor- 
tant sense ‘the door is open” in this direction for 
the gospel. 
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MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN. 


By L. T. MEADE, AvuTHor or ‘‘ WATER GIPsIEs,” ** SCAMP AND I,” ETC. 


“Tf I still hold closely to Him, is He sure to bless ?” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE WINDOW THAT LOOKED 
INTO THE BLIND ALLEY. 


ERY footsore was Peter when he re- 

turned to London. Old Jabis had pro- 
vided him with a few pence, and with these 
he had bought a penny loaf and a half- 
pennyworth of milk at a cottage on his way. 
After providing himself with this necessary 
nourishment, he had still enough money to 
secure a night’s lodging when he reached Lon- 
don. It was evening when he got into the 
great city, and he was very weary. Should 
he at once go to some cheap lodging-house, 
and lie down and forget himself in much- 
needed slumber until the morning? He 
hesitated, and almost resolved to do so; but 
there was a sore pain and fear in his heart, 
and he thought he might sleep better if this 
Doubtless Herring 
had long ago fulfilled his threat about little 
Poppy, but anything, Peter felt, would be 
easier to bear than suspense. He would, 
tired as he was, creep away to Mother Her- 
ring’s, again go into the blind alley, and find 
out for himself if Poppy was still there. 
Yes, though he had very little hope of find- 
ing his brother in so safe a shelter, he would 
go and learn the whole truth, and at once. 

His foot was still weak, and his long walk 
back to town had made him a little lame ; 
but he hobbled along as quickly as he could, 
and soon recognising his old haunts, was at 
Mother Herring’s about ten o’clock. How 
he longed to enter the well-known door! but 
he must not do that. He must not begin his 
new life in London by breaking his word, 
and he had promised Herring never to go 
inside Mother Herring’s. No, he must not 
goin. He stole round into the blind alley, 
and once more clinging to the window-ledge, 
looked into the little kitchen. 

His first glance brought to him such a great 
gasp of surprise and thankfulness, that he 
very nearly betrayed himself by a loud 
exclamation, and very nearly also fell to the 
ground. For there, seated on the floor, just 
as he had seen him last, was Poppy ; his little 
Poppy, safe and well, his cheeks a little 
rounder, his eyes a little brighter, his clothes 
a little less ragged. He sat on the floor 


| going well with the little one. Peter could 
| scarcely restrain the great sob of thankfulness 
which rose to his lips. He had, indeed, to 
jump down for a moment from the window- 
ledge, to steady himself in his joy. But then, 
when he grew stronger, he felt that he must 
have another look, so he vaulted up again. 
This time Poppy and Rosy had drawn very 
close together, and these words from Rosy’s 
lips reached Peter quite plainly— 

“Wor his face werry white, Poppy? Not 
wot you'd call an altogether—that is, ef you 
had to choose—not altogether the werry 
nicest face yer h’ever seed ?” 

“Ef I ’ad to choose,’ answered Poppy, 
“I'd say as it wor the werry ugliest face I 
h’ever seed.” 

“Werry white, and wid big eyes?” asked 
Rosy again. 

“Yes, that wor "bout it,” replied Poppy, 
looking wise. 

He. waited after this answer for some 
question, but Rosy put no more ; and after a 
short time Peter heard the sound of the 
customers going away, and the bolts being 
drawn in the little shop. Still he did not go 
away, he felt a greedy longing to know more 
of what Rosy had spoken about. Presently 
Mother Herring came into the kitchen, and 
the three had supper, and then Poppy 
went to bed under the counter in the little 
shop. 

Peter witnessed it all—Poppy kneeling 
down and folding his hands and saying a 
baby-prayer after Rosy, and then he saw 
Rosy and Mother Herring both kiss the little 
street boy, and the last he witnessed of little 
Poppy was a happy baby-face, as he went to 
lie down. Still he stayed on, for he wanted 
to see and hear more. And now he did be- 
hold something which astonished him. He 
saw a great light come into Rosy’s face, which 
had been a trifle pale, he saw her go up to 
her mother, and climbing on her knee, he 
heard her say— 

“Mother, he wor mg own father, and he 
have come back at last.” 

‘My child!” answered the mother, clasp- 
ing her tightly and in alarm. 

‘‘ Yes, mother,” continued Rosy, “ he wor 
my father. He ain’t a good man, mother; 





gazing at Rosy, who also sat on the floor. It} no, not a bit good; but I seed him to-day, 


was quite plain then that no harm had come 
io Poper 3 quite plain, indeed, that life was 
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which we have referred is independent of the noble 
efforts—educational and civilising as well as directly 
religious—made by the agents of various missionary 
societies. The phase of things presented in this re- 
port seems to us, as far as it goes, to exemplify the 
true attitude of a great, civilised, and ‘Christian 
State towards the weaker, more ignorant, and less 
developed races with which the extension of empire 
brings it into contact. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


CHRISTIAN WORK TO THE EAST OF JORDAN. 


The attention of many readers has been directed 
recently, by a popularly written book (Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant’s “ Land of Gilead ”’), to the little-known 
country to the east of the Jordan, once occupied by 
the Israelitish tribes of Reuben and Gad, and the 
half-tribe of Manasseh. The Church Missionary 
Society has taken the opportunity thus afforded, of 
giving some interesting information about its work 
in the northern part of that region, among the Druses 
of the Hauran. The work is on a very small scale, 
being represented by a small Protestant congregation 
with a native pastor, at Salt, and by five small schools 
in the Druse villages of the Hauran. This remote, 
and in some respects unique, field of Christian efforts 
was visited a few months ago by the Rev. T. Bellamy, 
who communicates to the Society’s Jntelligencer a 
graphic sketch of his observations and experiences. 
The Druses are a hardy, independent race, who have 
stubbornly, and not without success, resisted the 
tyranny of Turkey. Their religion is but little under- 
stood by foreigners, and from Mr. Bellamy’s account 
it appears that they have but little religious feeling of 
any kind, or at least that if they have, they effectually 
conceal it from strangers. They are conscious, how- 
ever, of the advantage of education, and are willing 
to send their children to Christian schools for the 
purpose of acquiring it, and they are very favourably 
disposed towards the English, from whom they look 
for help in delivering them from Turkish oppression 
and corruption. Writing of the first village visited 
on his tour, distant about twenty miles south-east 
from the Lake of Galilee, Mr. Bellamy says, ‘It 
is true that, in a certain sense, there is an open 
door for us, that is, the people and Government do 
not oppose us, nay, the people ask us to come; 
but in the sense that they desire us for the 
gospel’s sake, from any love to the truth, as 
opposed to ignorance and the corruption of 
the truth of the gospel—in this sense, the door is 
not open.” These words pretty fairly represent the 
state of feeling, as observed by this traveller, on the 
part of the adult population of the country. There 
were but very few exceptions to the absolute indiffer- 
ence with which the subject of Christianity was re- 
garded ; and this indifference was the more marked be- 
cause of the eagerness displayed in seeking information 
bearing upon the political and commercial prospects 











of the people. But of the children in the schools, as 
is to be expected, a much more encouraging account 
is given. The schools under the care of the Society 
were taken charge of about five years ago, having been 
established some few years previously by an earnest 
lady, the wife of a missionary in Damascus. The 
following sketch of a place called Ezra, the ancient 
Edrei (Numb. xxi. 33), gives a vivid glimpse of 
school work and its surrounding in these “ giant 
cities of Bashan.” Mr. Bellamy says :— 


**T cannot describe the gloom which overshadows 
the mind on dwelling in this desolate region. It is 
truly in many senses the land of the shadow of death, 
The stones and rocks are black, the land is deep in 
blinding dust, and of the works of man, nothing 
remains but ruins, but such ruins as no time can 
extinguish. The stone of the country is as hard as 
iron, it rings like metal. Each stone used in build- 
ing has been cut. In Ezra the church remains in 
good preservation, it is coyered’by a dome which is 
almost perfect. But churches, mosques, or temples 
have no worshippers. The great reservoir is full of 
water as when the rich city was full of people, and 
now a few ignorant Christians seem to hide them- 
selves among the massive ruins. Here in a room no 
larger than the sleeping cabin of a yacht, in a narrow 
court, spanned by an‘ arch, entered by low stone 
doors, high up over fallen stones, lives, as lonely as 
a hermit, Girgius Nukkar, our schoolmaster. He is 
a native of Mosul, educated under the Americans of 
the Syrian Mission. He wandered to England, where 
he remained nearly two years, and found a merciful 
refuge in the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, Weary 
as he is of the deadness, and dulness, and want of 
sympathy of the nominal Christians around him, he 
yet shrinks from leaving Ezra, as he says for the love 
of the boys, who have become deeply attached to 
him. Of the adults he has no hope, but of the 
children he has much. I gathered as before as many 
of the people as I could to listen to the examination. 
Fifteen men were present. M. Hanna Jisr spoke to 
them admirably both during and after the examina- 
tion. 

‘The Greek priest of Kharaba makes an occasional 
visit to the Christians of Ezra and performs mass in 
the ruined church. The gospel as spoken by us 
seemed to awake no interest, not even the least 
curiosity, on the part of the people. The master 
gives me the same report; he cannot arouse them 
from their indifference.” 


Mr. Beilamy in his narrative frequently remarks 
upon the withering and disastrous effect of the 
Mohammedan faith as contrasted with “the faith ot 
the gospel.” It is certain that the people of that 
region are to a very lamentable extent in a condition 
of utter ignorance; but it is also true that the events of 
recent years, and especially the progress of Christian 
missions in Syria, have roused in them an eager desire 
for Western education and for the advantages of an 
English alliance. No doubt Christian work on such 
a soil will present great discouragement and diffi- 
culties, but the husbandman must have “long 
patience,” and scatter the seed in faith and hope. 
We confess that it seems to us that in a very impor- 
tant sense “the door is open” in this direction for 
the gospel. 
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“T£I still hold closely to Him, is He sure to bless ?” 


CHAPTER XXI.—THE WINDOW THAT LOOKED 
INTO THE BLIND ALLEY. 


ERY footsore was Peter when he re- 

turned to London. Old Jabis had pro- 
vided him with a few pence, and with these 
he had bought a penny loaf and a half- 
pennyworth of milk at a cottage on his way. 
After providing himself with this necessary 
nourishment, he kad stiill enough money to 
secure a night’s lodging when he reached Lon- 
don. It was evening when he got into the 
great city, and he was very weary. Should 
he at once go to some cheap lodging-house, 
and lie down and forget himself in much- 
needed slumber until the morning? He 
hesitated, and almost resolved to do so; but 
there was a sore pain and fear in his heart, 
and he thought he might sleep better if this 
was first laid to rest. Doubtless Herring 
had long ago fulfilled his threat about little 
Poppy, but anything, Peter felt, would be 
easier to bear than suspense. He would, 
tired as he was, creep away to Mother Her- 
ring’s, again go into the blind alley, and find 
out for himself if Poppy was still there. 
Yes, though he had very little hope of find- 
ing his brother in so safe a shelter, he would 
go and learn the whole truth, and at once. 

His foot was still weak, and his long walk 
back to town had made him a little lame; 
but he hobbled along as quickly as he could, 
and soon recognising his old haunts, was at 
Mother Herring’s about ten o’clock. How 
he longed to enter the well-known door! but 
he must not do that. He must not begin his 
new life in London by breaking his word, 
and he had promised Herring never to go 
inside Mother Herring’s. No, he must not 
goin. He stole round into the blind alley, 
and once more clinging to the window-ledge, 
looked into the little kitchen. 

His first glance brought to him such a great 
gasp of surprise and thankfulness, that he 
very nearly betrayed himself by a loud 
exclamation, and very nearly also fell to the 
ground. For there, seated on the floor, just 
as he had seen him last, was Poppy ; his little 
Poppy, safe and well, his cheeks a little 
rounder, his eyes a little brighter, his clothes 
a little less ragged. He sat on the floor 
gazing at Rosy, who also sat on the floor, It 
was quite plain then that no harm had come 
Poppe 5 quite plain, indeed, that life was 

—I 


| going well with the little one. Peter could 
| scarcely restrain the great sob of thankfulness 
which rose to his lips. He had, indeed, to 
jump down for a moment from the window- 
ledge, to steady himself in his joy. But then, 
when he grew stronger, he felt that he must 
have another look, so he vaulted up again. 
This time Poppy and Rosy had drawn very 
close together, and these words from Rosy’s 
lips reached Peter quite plainly— 

“Wor his face werry white, Poppy? Not 
wot you'd call an altogether—that is, ef you 
had to choose—not altogether the werry 
nicest face yer h’ever seed?” 

“Ef I ’ad to choose,” answered Poppy, 
“I'd say as it wor the werry ugliest face I 
h’ever seed.” 

“Werry white, and wid big eyes?” asked 
Rosy again. 

“Yes, that wor "bout it,” replied Poppy, 
looking wise. 

He. waited after this answer for some 
question, but Rosy put no more ; and after a 
short time Peter heard the sound of the 
customers going away, and the bolts being 
drawn in the little shop. Still he did not go 
away, he felt a greedy longing to know more 
of what Rosy had spoken about. Presently 
Mother Herring came into the kitchen, and 
the three had supper, and then Poppy 
went to bed under the counter in the little 
shop. 

Peter witnessed it all—Poppy kneeling 
down and folding his hands and saying a 
baby-prayer after Rosy, and then he saw 
Rosy and Mother Herring both kiss the little 
street boy, and the last he witnessed of little 
Poppy was a happy baby-face, as he went to 
lie down, Still he stayed on, for he wanted 
to see and hear more. And now he did be- 
hold something which astonished him. He 
saw a great light come into Rosy’s face, which 
had been a trifle pale, he saw her go up to 
her mother, and climbing on her knee, he 
heard her say— 

“Mother, he wor mg own father, and he 
have come back at last.” 

“My child!” answered the mother, clasp- 
ing her tightly and in alarm. 

‘“‘ Yes, mother,” continued Rosy, “ he wor 
my father He ain’t a good man, mother; 
no, not a bit good; but I seed him to-day, 
and I can love my father though he ain’t 
| good,” 
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“ Rosy!” still repeated Mother Herring, 
gazing at her in a blank and frightened way. 

“Yes, mother,” continued the little girl, 
“he wor the man as came inter the shop to- 
day ; he come h’in bold like, and he spoke 
to me, and I—I has been looking for my 
father for such a long, long time, mother— 
and to-day I seed him. He ain’t a good 
man, mother, but I can love him.” 

“Tell me more, Rosy,” said the mother 
then. 

She spoke in a hungry kind of way, as 
though her pain and longing were far greater 
than the child’s; and Rosy did tell all her 
story, her small doubts as to the perfect truth 
of her mother’s story about her lost father, 
what Poppy had told her, her longing ever 
growing greater to see her father, whatever 
that father might be; finally, her firm con- 
viction that it really was her own father who 
had spoken to her to-day. 

All this Peter listened to in a kind of awe, 
but whenat lasthe sawthe mother and daughter 
clasp each other tight, and weep in each other’s 
arms, and when he remembered for whom 
those tears were shed, he could bear no 
more. He let himself slip to the ground, and 
glided softly away. 

Little Poppy, then, whom Herring had sup- 
posed so safe, had done the mischief; had 
told Rosy who her real father was. Peter 
could scarcely restrain his own wonder as he 
tnought of Rosy saying that she could love 
so bad aman as Herring. As he thought of 
this, he even shuddered ; for how little the 
innocent child knew what real badness meant! 

Yes; Peter had witnessed and seen won- 
derful things to-night. In the first place, 
Poppy was safe and well. Yes; here God 
had been very good ; and Peter felt that he 
even owed gratitude to Herring for having 
saved or spared his little brother. As then 
Herring did not want Poppy, he, Peter, was 
free. He need not now again put himself in 
the power of the wicked man. He might try 
to lead a good and honest life. 

He walked along the lamp-lit streets, feeling 
his heart very light and very thankful. He 
began to think that Jesus Christ had already 
paid that visit to old Jabis, and that old Jabis 
having told Him Peter’s great want, He had 
answered it. Yes; he almost hoped that his 
cruel bondage was over, and that he was a 
free boy once more. He was turning-down 
a certain street, where he knew that he could 
obtain for twopence a night’s lodging; he 
was just turning down this street, having made 
up his mind to go to Covent Garden in the 
early morning, find the kind waggoner, and 





tell him all that had befallen him, and beg 
again for that pleasant constant employment ; 
he was just reaching his night’s lodging, 
when a sudden thought came to him—a 
thought so vivid, so strange, so dreadful, that 
he felt himself turning almost faint and 
sick. This was the thought. Herring coming 
to his own wife’s shop in open daylight— 
coming, too, when that wife was out—and 
talking as he did to Rosy, meant harm to 
Rosy. 

Peter had not been so long in Herring’s 
company without guessing, from chance words 
dropped here and there, that Herring thought 
a great deal about the child—that the child 
occupied a good many of his thoughts. It 
never occurred to Peter that the bad man 
could be capable of loving his own child— 
that any pure and good feeling could mingle 
with his interest in her. Peter feared that 
Herring might wish to take Rosy away for 
some very evil purpose of his own. He con- 
sidered Herring a terribly clever man ; and 
he felt himself quite trembling as he reflected 
on the possibility of his getting possession of 
the little girl. What, then, could he do—he, a 
poor ignorant boy? Why should he trouble 
his head about those others? Just, too, when 
his own sky was a little more clear—when 
his own life appeared to be about to take a 
brighter turn? Might he not leave them to 
their fate and go hisown way? These selfish 
thoughts might have come to perplex, per- 
haps to tempt, and even conquer, another. 
But in the strong and yet simple nature of 
this lad, they could find no place. Two who 
had been kind to him—very kind to Poppy 
—two whom he loved were in danger. What 
could he do but try, as best he could, to 
shield them? He had no doubt at all that 
the danger was swift and near. He must not 
think of himself just now: he must think 
only of them. 

How best could he help them? Should 
he, in this moment of grave peril, sacrifice 
his word to Herring, and go to Mother Her- 
ring and tell her what he feared? He did 
not believe under such circumstances it 
would be at all wrong to break his word. 
But would those two, who said they loved 
Herring—in spite of his sins—would they 
believe him? Would they not rather laugh 
at his story, and beg of him to take them at 
once to this wicked husband and father? 
Besides, even if they were inclined to believe 
in the danger, was not Herring too clever for 
these good and innocent people? No; the 
only thing for Peter to do—the only way really 
to save Rosy—was to go once more to Her- 
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ring ; once more to accompany him by night 
and day; once more to be his slave in all 
except in what was wrong. Yes; and he 
must do this at once: for even now the bad 
man might be busy with his evil ways and 
thoughts. 

Peter hesitated no longer. He turned in 
the direction of Herring’s cellar ; but though 
he was going back to his enemy his heart felt 
light, and he quite hoped, as he walked along, 
that Jesus might come to pay him too, as 
well as old Jabis, a visit in person. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A STRANGE SUPPER AND 
STRANGER BED. 


ALL day the longing in Herring’s breast 
grew and grew, and he found when night 
came that he wanted Rosy more than he had 
ever wanted anything in all his life before. 
More eagerly than he had looked for the 
turn of the dice in his gambling games, more 
intensely than he had watched for the re- 
turn of his pals from some robbery, in which 
he was to share, did he now wish to feel 
his own child’s lips on his hardened cheek. 
It was impossible that such a longing in 
this untutored mind and nature should not 
bring forth the determination to obtain, no 
matter at what cost, its object. It was a 
strange thing for a man like Herring to have 
any love at all. Being visited by this feeling, 
it could not come to him in its highest form. 
For the first time in all his existence he loved 
a human creature other than himself. His love 
was so far true that he would not knowingly 
have inflicted on Rosy any bodily harm. He 
would as soon almost see himself as her suffer 
from hunger, or feel keen bodily privation. 
Still, had any one come to him and proved 
that it was for her real good that she was to 
remain away from him, he would have re- 
fused to see what was so plainly against his 
own present desires, His new-born love was 
scarcely capable of self-denial. As to Rosy’s 
mother and her feelings, he simply ignored 
them. Rosy was his, and he wanted her. 

All day long, after his visit to Rosy, he 
sat in his cellar thinking hard, and only of her. 
When night came he had formed some plans. 
He would steal Rosy from her mother. He 
would do this deed of evil. When? He 
thought there was no time like the present— 
no time like now, when his heart ached for 
the child. Yes; he would manage to take 
her from her mother that very night. 

Herring was clever enough in his wicked- 
ness. He thought hard, and presently a 
feasible plan began to present itself. He 
must wait till midnight to put it into execu- 











tion. When he had made up his mind, a 
great clock in the neighbourhood struck ten. 
He rose then from his sitting posture. Having 
made up his mind to get Rosy, he must 
make preparations for her. He must go out 
and buy some things; and he must lose no 
time, or the shops would be shut. He 
turned out the contents of his pockets, and 
found them tolerably well lined. He had a 
little over two sovereigns, in gold and silver 
—money obtained he did not care to reflect 
how. 

He looked round the cellar. It would be 
still night when he brought Rosy in; she 
would be sleepy, and want to lie down. 
Could he put his darling on that rough bed 
of straw? No; it was too dirty. It was 
not fit in any way for the dainty creature he 
had seen to-day. It was too late now to 
think of buying a little cot, such as Rosy 
should occupy. To-morrow he resolved to 
purchase this; for to-night, he must make 
shift with the best he could. 

He got a bit of rag, and began to dust the 
dirty cellar ; and then he moved some boxes 
into a corner, and put all the clothes he pos- 
sessed, that were not on his person, on these 
boxes ; and then he reflected that for one 
night Rosy might lie there. 

He almost fancied he saw the little brown 
head on this strange pillow, and his heart 
ached for her more than ever. Then, turning 
the key in the cellar door, he went out. 

First of all he went into a baker’s shop, 
where he bought bread and a sweet cake; 
then he went on to a grocer’s, and purchased 
tea and sugar; and then he walked along, 
getting into the bettermost shops of the East- 
end, and looking into many windows eagerly. 
He was a long time finding the kind of shop he 
wanted, and he began to fear that they were 
all closed for the night. At last, however, in 
the distance he discovered one. The owner 
was just putting up her shutters, but he was 
in time to stop her. He remained in this 
shop for about ten minutes, and when he left 
it he was the owner of a large and very fright- 
ful wooden doll, dressed in the most. glaring 
colours. For this doll he had given half- 
a-crown. He chuckled over his treasure, 
thrust it under his arm, and hastened home. 

He unlocked the cellar and let himself in. 
He drew out the tiny deal table and laid the 
provisions on it—the loaf, the sweet cake, 
the tea, and sugar. Never had this cellar 
seen so many and such good | provisions. 
before. When he had -finished laying his 
supper-table, Herring stepped back with a 
kind of sigh. Never, since his early maz- 
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riage days, had he seen so homely, so good, 
and appetising a repast. Surely Rosy would 
love a father who could so think for her 
comfort. Well, another once bearing Rosy’s 
name had loved him. But he would not 
think of his wife to-night. When all his 
other preparations were complete he turned 
to his hastily contrived bed, caught up the 
wooden doll, and laid it under a fold of the 
old coat which did duty for a coverlet. 

“Ef that won’t ’tice her!” he said once 
half-aloud. 

He had barely said these words—barely 
looked round once again, with pride, at his 
finished preparation, when a noise in the 

doorway caused him to turn his head with a 
start of amazement. In the doorway stood 
Peter—Peter, pale and ghostlike—but still 
Peter himself. 

For a moment Herring was too amazed to 
speak, and before he could find his tongue to 
ask a single question, the boy had come 
forward, and, with a look of horror in his 
eyes, had pointed first at the well-filled table, 
then at the strange little bed with the wooden 
doll peeping out. 

“Master, wot do it mean ?” he asked. 

Herring had had some dark fears about 
Peter, and his first glance on seeing him 
still in the flesh, and fairly well, was almost 
one of relief and pleasure; but the moment 
he heard his voice he felt himself disliking 
him as much as ever. Was he not the boy 
who had outwitted him—who would not be 
made wicked by him? Was he not the 
hateful boy who had set himself up as a Men- 
tor before his very eyes? He forgot, in the 
excitement of the moment, the fact that he 
ought not to lose sight of Peter; that he, 
Peter, possessed knowledge which could be 
made use of against him. All this for the 
moment he overlcoked, in his great annoy- 
ance at seeing him back again—back, now, 
when of all times he most desired his absence. 
For what could he do with Rosy were Peter 
here? How would it be possible to keep 
Rosy’s whereabouts a secret from her mother 
were Peter to know of it? No; he must 
send Peter away, and at once. But being a 
cunning man, he gave way to no outward 
expressions of annoyance. - He went warily 
to work to get rid of the lad. 

“Set down, boy ; set down,” said Herring. 
“Why, I’m real glad to see yer. I fair 

thought as we had done for yer that night, 
when we ’ad our little joke. Lor, Peter, 
lad, it wor but a joke; tho’ I own we were 
a bit rough to yer; that Ido own. But set 
down, and let bygones be bygones.” 





Peter did sit down, for he was almost faint 
with fatigue. But if Herring was cool, he 
was not. He felt more sure than ever that 
mischief was intended to pretty Rosy. He 
pointed with his finger to the little bed, and 
said again in a hoarse voice— 

* Wot ere is that for?” 

Herring laughed uneasily. He guessed at 
once that Peter suspected something. He 
said, however, in a careless tone— 

“That ere bed and doll is for a neigh- 
bour’s little gal, as lives yere, and I ’as taken 
a fancy to. Lor, lad, don’t mind it. Let’s 
talk about yerself.” 

He saw that Peter did not believe a word 
he said. Seeing this, he suddenly changed 
his tone and manner. 

“ But wot ’ave yer come yere for? I don’t 
want yer. Wot’ave yer come yere to hector 
and find fault wid me, for what I chooses ter 
do in my h’own little ’ome?” 

“T thought, master, as I wor ter sarve yer. 
I couldn’t come back sooner, for I wor 
werry lame. I wor in the country till to-day. 
Yer h’always said as I wor to sarve yer. I 
didn’t want to come back.” 

“Yes; but you'll sarve me now by getting 
h’out o’ this. I don’t want no sich cheeky 
young ’un about as yer. So get you gone at 
once.” 

“And I needn’t come back no more?” 

“No; no. Go back to the country, and 
a good riddance to yer.” 

For a moment after Herring had given 
him his liberty, Peter did not stir. He sat 
with his eyes on the floor. Nor did he again 
glance at either the strange little supper- 
table or the still stranger bed in the corner. 
Then he rose slowly, and said, “‘ Good even, 
master,” and went out. Herring, the mo- 
ment he did so, locked the door behind him. 

“T can sarve Rosy better, may be, out 
than in,” was Peter’s soliloquy. ‘ He might 
‘ave fastened of me in. Wot do that ere 
doll and little bed mean ?” 

As he spoke he made for the dark shelter 
of an archway. From this position, Herring 
could not possibly leave his cellar without 
Peter seeing him. Here he crouched down 
in the cold and waited, a great resolve filling 
his heart—that he himself would die rather 
than allow Rosy to get into the power of this 
most wicked man. 





CHAPTER XXIII.—THE HUMAN BREATH 
BENEATH THE WINDOW. 

For an hour and more Peter stood motion- 

less under the archway. Not a sound was 


there from the cellar; not a sound in any 
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part of the sleeping house. Peter began 
almost to hope that he had been mistaken in 
Herring, that the nice supper and the funny 
little bed were really meant for a neighbour's 
child to whom Herring had, as he expressed 
it, taken a fancy. He began almost, against 
his whole knowledge of the man, to hope 
that this might be the case, and also to feel 
desperately sleepy, so sleepy that whatever 
the cold, whatever the discomfort of that 
archway, he knew that he must soon yield to 
it, when a very soft sound of the drawing 
back of a bolt suddenly gave him the stimu- 
lus he needed. He felt his heavy eye-lids 
opening wide, and his frame alert and vigor- 
ous once more. He saw a man come softly 
out of the cellar and walk quietly and quickly 
down the street. At another time he would 
certainly not have recognised this man as 
Herring. He was completely metamor- 
phosed with false moustache and whiskers. 
Peter, however, now had little doubt as to 
the reason this disguise was put on, and he 
followed him at once. He was too sharp a 
lad, too thoroughly a London boy, to allow 
his enemy to hear footsteps behind him all 
the way. Whenever he judged by Herring’s 
back that he showed the most wavering in- 
tention of looking round, Peter instantly 
darted into the shelter of a doorway; and 
after a time, knowing but too well now where 
Herring’s steps were bent, he left him, 
choosing a shorter way to Mother Herring’s 
little shop than even Herring was aware of. 
He knew that by this dodge he should gain 
fully five minutes on Herring. Should he 
employ these precious five minutes in waking 
Mrs, Herring and putting her on her guard ? 
He could not make up his mind to do this, 
as in the first place time was scarcely his ; 
in the next she might not believe him. He 
got again into the blind alley and waited. 
Meanwhile, Herring, unsuspicious of any be- 
trayal of his plans, having paid in reality no 
attention to those soft footsteps of Peter’s, 
approached the house confident and full of 
anticipations of an easy success. 

Yes, he had arranged all his evil plans. 
He would quickly effect an entrance into the 
by no means well-defended little shop. He 
could easily pick those shutters, for on the 
night he had been there he had noticed how 
weakly they were secured. From the shop 
it was but a step into the kitchen. It was 
easy to lift a sleeping child from her mother’s 
side—easy, surely, to stop her cries for the 
moment. He would cover her mouth and 
bear her away before the mother—even if 
the mother awoke—had time to utter an 








exclamation. He would bear her through 
the sleeping street, no one saying him nay, 
for he would choose an hour when the police- 
man would be off his beat. Yes, it could 
all be done without much difficulty. There 
was certainly the small unpleasantness of 
Peter’s return. This fact would oblige him 
to leave his present lodging in the early 
morning. He was vexed at this, as the 
place was cheap and convenient; but on 
the whole, he reflected, it might be as well at 
once to remove Rosy from London. In 
Manchester or Liverpool she would be quite 
secure from discovery. Yes, he would take 
her to one or other of these places. Hewas 
very confident of success. Nor was his task 
at all adifficult one ; not, at least, difficult to 
him, who had been engaged in so many big 
robberies and scenes of great danger; and 
yet as he approached Mother Herring’s he 
felt himself trembling, and, nervous as he 
often was, a cold fear greater than he had ever 
known began to oppress him. What did 
this mean? Nothing, surely. He would not 
be daunted by these terrors that came with- 
out cause, At last he gained the little shop 
and stood still ; he approached the window 
and prepared to examine it. There was not 
a soul within sight, not a human being, as he 
supposed, anywhere near. And yet—stop— 
what was that? He fancied he heard some- 
thing very like the quick drawing of a human 
breath close by. He listened hard; no, there 
was no repetition of the sound. How fanci- 
ful he was growing! He determined to get 
to his work without delay. He vaulted on 
the low window-sill. He took an instrument 
out of his pocket preparatory to picking the 
bolts, when—what did he see? What rare 
good fortune attended him? for there, the 
shutters were only put to, and when he drew 
them back the window itself was even a very 
little open. Oh! what a careless woman 
Mother Herring must be thus to neglect her 
shop. Well, he would take advantage of her 
carelessness now. He almost chuckled to 
himself at this rare good fortune. He had 
pushed back the shutters, and had thrown up 
the window. He was just preparing to vault 
into the little shop, when again he fancied 
he heard that quick excited human breath. 
This time it seemed to come from beneath 
him, as though some one were crouching 





right under the very window-ledge where he 
knelt. He bent forward, but in the shadow, 
| which lay almost black just there, could see 
| no one. Again he laughed at his own 
| nervousness, and entered the shop. He had 


scarcely set foot there, however, before a 
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noise, no longer faint and subdued, was in- 
deed heard without. Herring looked back 
in horror to see two hands clasp the window- 
ledge, then a boy’s figure appeared, and the 
next instant Peter had vaulted im after him. 


CHAPTER XXIV.-—-HIS OWN CHILD, ROSY. 


He had been strangely, almost supersti- 
tiously, nervous ever since he set out on this 
expedition. At another time Peter, though 
a tall, well-grown boy for his age, would have 
been easily grappled with and silenced by 
him. Now he felt himself suddenly incapable 
of laying one finger on the boy, as he gazed 
at him in the uncertain light which the gas 
outside let in through the open window. 
He almost felt that that pale, thin lad, with 
the big black eyes, that lad who had followed 
him so silently and swiftly, who had just 
turned up when he was not wanted, was no 
real flesh and blood Peter. A cold shiver 
ran through him as the horrible thought 
darted through his brain that the boy who, 
for the second time to-night, had come to 
him, might really be a spirit-boy; that he, 
Herring, had really killed him that dreadful 
day a month ago now, and that he was 
coming to haunt him, and to render all his 
remaining days miserable by his unearthly 
presence, What awful portent was this in the 
annals of his fate, that twice in one evening 
a spirit should appear to him? Did not such 
a thing seem to point to his own speedy 
death? As he thought of this he felt him- 
self almost rooted to the spot, and the cold 
sweat stood out on his forehead. 

These thoughts, dreadful as they were, 
took only a moment to dart through Her- 
ring’s brain. He and the silent Peter had 
only, in reality, gazed at each other for a few 
seconds when they were each in their turn 
startled by a movement other than their 
own in the little shop. A match was struck 
close to them, and in this additional light a 
little pale woman came forward, and, laying 
her hand on Herring’s arm, looked steadily 
into his agitated face, then said softly— 

“Welcome home, John.” 

Herring was too much startled now to do 
anything but spring back a pace, and say 
the one word— 

“Wife!” 

“Yes, I am your wife,” answered Mrs. Her- 
ring. “Peter, dear, will you please close 
the winder and put up the shudders, or else 


any one ’appening to pass might wonder? , 


Put ’em up, please, Peter.” 
As she spoke in a quiet, calm voice she 
looked, except for her pallor, the least 











agitated of the three ; but she never took her 
eyes off the man’s face, or her hand off his 
arm. 

Peter, however, for the first time in his 
life, did not stir with any alacrity to do her 


bidding. He came forward a step, looked 
at the window, then at her, then at Herring, 
then again at Herring—this second look at 
the man who had contemplated so much 
wrong, who had been so unkind to him, 
seemed to awaken him to instant, almost 
passionate action. He seized Mother Her- 
ring’s other arm, and said in a loud, fierce 
voice— 

“Yer don’t know wot yer doing ; yer don’t 
know wot he ’ave come h’in fur. He wants 
yer little Rosy ; he ’ave come to steal yer little 
Rosy. Let him go, Mother Herring, ma’am, 
or, ef yer don’t, I'll run fur the police.” 

“He wants little Rosy,” said Mother 
Herring, “his own little child, his Rosy? 
Yes, certainly. Come, John, and you shall 
see Rosy. "Tis all as right as possible, Peter 
dear. Please put up the shutters, and then 
go and lie beside Poppy. Come, John.” She 
took the man’s hand then, and he followed 
her, with his head drooping, into the inner 
room. “ You want Rosy, John?” she said. 

He nodded ; he was unable to speak; he 
could only gaze at his wife with his blood- 
shot and frightened eyes. 

“Then take off them false things, John 
dear, and you shall see’er. There!” She 
put up her hand herself and removed the 
false hair, and as she did so her hand lingered 
with a touch—alas, how new, and yet how 
old !—on his hard cheek. “ Now, dear, you 
shall see Rosy,” she said. She took up the 
candle, and, partly shading it in her hand, 
approached the bed. ‘“She’s tired, the 
dear little ’un. We won’t wake her, John,” 
she said. 

Unconscious in her happy child’s sleep 
lay little Rosy—unconscious at this moment 
of any cares respecting either dream-father 
or real father. With her arms thrown back 
over her head, all their pretty baby round- 
ness plainly seen, her brown cheeks slightly 
flushed, she smiled in her sleep, and was 
happy. It was a fair little picture, and one 
to be proud of. 

“Hour little ’un, as God gave us,” said 
the mother. “Look at her, dear John.” 


** T meant to steal ’er from yer,” said Her- 
ring hoarsely. 
had spoken. 

* But you couldn’t quite do that, John, 
fur she is yours.” 

“Mine ?” said the man. 


This was the first time he 


“ Mine ?” 
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“Yes; yours and mine. Come back in 
the morning, and see ’er when she’s awake. 
Talk to her when she’s awake. She’s yer 
own child. Come back in the morning, 
John.” 

“But yer don’t know what kind o’ man I 
am,” he said; “a real bad ’un, and a thief. 
Shall one as is real bad come back to Rosy 
and you?” 

‘Yes, and wid h’all the welcome in h’all 
the world, to Rosy and me. We are yours. 
Ain’t you ours? Be sure of a welcome, 

ohn.” 

“ Did yer leave the shutters open fur me, 
then ?” 

“Yes; I did it fur many a night, fur I 
made sure as yer would comne. Now kiss 
the little ’un, dear John, and come back in the 
morning.” 

He made no answer ir. words ; but when 
she again took his hand and led him to the 
bedside he did stoop down and touched the 
round cheek of Rosy with his lips. 

“ Yer'll be sure to come back in the morn- 
ing ?” repeated the wife. 

To this also he made no answer in words, 
but walked past her to the door, and so down 
the silent street, with bent head and down- 
cast eyes. But she said to herself, “ I know 
he will return,” and she threw herself down 
on her knees and wept and prayed. 


CHAPTER XXV.—GOD: IN THE FACES OF 
WIFE AND CHILD. 


HERRING never, in after days, could re- 
member how he got back to his cellar that 
night. Not a thing did he see, not a post, 
not a house ; he walked along, his eyes on 
the ground, like one stunned and blinded. 
He did get there, however, at last; he un- 
locked the door with trembling fingers and 
let himself in. It was still quite dark 
when he got back; but the cellar too, as 
well as Mother Herring’s little shop, was 
fitfully lighted by the gas without. In this 
light he could dimly see the little table with 
its tempting meal all ready, and the strange 
bed, and the ugly doll’s head just visible 
above the pillow. 

These things affected him now in a peculiar 
way: he rushed to the little table, took 
the nice provisions and flung them out of 
the door; he tore the little bed to pieces, 
and stamped on the poor ugly doll with his 
strong shoes, This seemed to give him some 
slight relief ; for, wher all was done, and the 
preparations he had beer so eager to make 
no longer existed, he sat down with an 











almost satisfied air. Now his little room was 
desolate as though there was no Rosy in the 
world. He felt glad of this, and he even 
laughed as he kicked away the wooden head 
of the doll with his foot. 

Then he sat without stirring until the 
morning. No one could tell what thoughts 
were passing in his hard and sin-stained 
mind. He was motionless, his face express- 
ing nothing. Early in the morning he was 
roused from his own thoughts by a tap at the 
cellar door. He took no notice at first ; 
but, when the tap repeated itself, he said, 
“Come in.” The hoarseness of his own 
voice frightened him as he spoke ; but the 
cellar door was locked, and he was obliged 
to rise and open it. 

A man, one of his companions in wicked- 
ness, was standing outside. This man had 
always an influence over Herring. Herring 
had been a little afraid of him, and had 
always allowed him to lead him in the paths 
of sin as easily as a child. 

Now, when he saw his wicked face wait- 
ing there in the pure early morning, full of 
suggestions of evil, he uttered a cry— Get 
away ;" get you gone. I'll have nought to 
say to yer—yer the werry devil.” And he 
slammed the door in the man’s face. 

The man thought Herring had gone mad, 
and left him. But now the light was grow- 
ing broad and full, and he remembered that 
he was to do something. He put up his 
hand to his head, to try and remember what 
it was ; then it came back to him, he was to 
go back to his wife ; he was to go back, thief 
and bad man that he was, in the early 
morning ; for what? Why, her own lips had 
told him for what; that he might kiss Rosy, 
and receive a welcome—a hearty welcome 
from his own. His own ! that noble woman, 
and that little innocent child! His own! 
He trembled more and more as he remem- 
bered these unstained possessions of his. 
Should he, indeed, go back to them ? Should 
he thrust himself with all his sin on their 
happy and pure lives? No, no, he would 
not go back; he would leave London. and 
them ; he would no longer try to take Rosy 
from her mother. No; all longing for Rosy 
without her mother had left him. He was 
quite utterly unfit for either of them. No, he 
would go quite away, where he could never see 
or trouble them again. ‘This he resolved one 
moment, the next he almost started back to 
the little shop ; his indecision became torture, 
he felt his head going round, he was giddy 
with the perplexity of his thought. At last 
he could sit down no longer. He stood 
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with his hand on the handle of the door; 
should he go quite away, or should he go 
back to his wife? He stood thus for an 
hour—for two hours—his nervousness had 
now reached a height that was bordering on 
insanity. 

At ten o’clock there came a gentle tap 
to the cellar door. He thought, “ Another 
of my pals!” and he opened the door 
with a bang and an oath. His wife stood 
without. He turned white as death when he 
saw her ; but she was quite calm. 

‘“‘ Breakfast is ready, John dear,” she said, 
“and Rosy is waiting for her father; come 
home!” She put her hand on his arm, and 
he followed her, meekly as a child. 

Again he seemed to be walking in a dream. 
As he and his wife went through the streets 
together, it came over him suddenly that he 
was in another world ; that he was dead, and 
his wife was leading him to retribution ; but 
he was not sure of anything. He entered 
the little shop with her. He saw neither 
Peter nor Poppy; he followed his wife 
through the shop into the little kitchen. In 
the kitchen breakfast was ready—breakfast, 
consisting of all Rosy’s most tempting cook- 
ing, and Rosy herself stood expectantly by 
the door. He knew as he came in that 
breakfast was ready, and that Rosy was there, 
also that she was raising clear loving eyes to 
his face. He also knew that he found him- 
self on one of the three-legged stools, and 
that Rosy had climbed on his knee, and was 
kissing him, and whispering— 

“You're my father, and I love you, and 
you'll be a good man now.” 

He remembered this, and that his wife was 
standing by. He also knew he made a great 
effort to say something, that he failed, that 
the room seemed to go round, and Rosy to 
fade and grow indistinct. He was more sure 
than ever that he was dead, and these were 
spirits leading him to retribution ; then he 
knew no more; he had in truth fainted. 

* * * * * 

In his wife’s house after this Herring lay 
for many days ill, so ill that the loving wife 
and child thought he was really dying. This 
was not so, however; in a fortnight he grew 
better, the fever left him, and he was able to 
situp. They tended him with the love such 
as they would give; but of his recovery, of 
his slow repentance, of his agony of remorse, 
it is needless to write here. Herring could 
never be a great man, he could never bea 
very useful man in this world ; but neither 
could he ever again be the man he was. God 
had come to him in the great love of wife 








and child. He had heard the voice of 
God. He was afraid. One day when he 
was better, and nearly well again, he said 
something of what was on his mind to his 
wife. 

“T will not stay with you, wife,” he said ; 
‘at least, I will not stay now; I must do 
something, and I am too well known in 
London to have any chance. I will go to 
America, I will work my passage out, and 
try, with God’s help, to get an honest living 
there. Will you and Rosy keep the little 
shop, and come to me if ever I can give you 
a home ?” 

“Yes, John,” answered his wife, for she 
saw this would be better for him. She was too 
wise a woman to believe that any man could 
be virtuous idle, and she knew that he was, 
alas! too well known to make it safe for him 
to stay in London. “ Yes, John,” she said, 
‘you shall go to America, and we will come 
to you whenever you can have us; but you 
must not work your passage out ; see, I have 
savings, you shall have them, dear; they will 
give you a start, and a fair chance in the far 
country.” 

So it was arranged thathe was to go. He 
hardly thanked his wife for her savings. He 
was morose and silent, even to the wife and 
child who loved him so well; but, the day 
before he sailed, he said something to the 
little woman, which she often said seemed to 
take all the sting from the past. 

“ Wife, through your great love and good- 
ness, I believe in the love and goodness 
of God ; I don’t b’lieve, as you ’aven’t cast out 
a wretch like me, as He will neither. Yes, 
wife, through you, I b’lieve in the great good- 
ness 0’ God.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.—THE NAME OF JABIS KISSE 
IN LETTERS OF GOLD. 


Tuis story began on one of the shortest 
days of the year, let it close on one of the 
longest. 

There came a glorious June day. On 
such a day in the glaring East-end of London 
hot soup would be useless, but Mother Her- 
ring knew how to make cheaper and better 
ices than any one else in the place, and she 
also now dealt in capital plates of cold meat- 
pie and salad. Her little shop still had its 
full complement of customers, for she had, in 
addition to the nice provisions, put up green 
blinds wherever green blinds could be put, 
and if the tiny place could scarcely be 
expected to feel cool, it at least looked it. 
So the customers still came, though, per- 
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MOTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN. 


haps, the work was scarcely as great as in 
winter. 

On this particular glorious summer’s day, 
very early in the morning, Peter, with a 
radiant face, dashed into the shop. Peter 
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had long ere this again found the waggoner, 

and his dream of constant employment was 
fulfilled. 

He came in now, however, intent on no 

work. No; Peter had just been given an 

unexpected holiday, and he wanted 

Poppy and Rosy to enjoy it with 

him. ‘The day is so werry, 

werry fine,” he said in 

explanation, “and Rosy, 

nor yet Poppy, 

‘ave never seen 

the real 

country, 


“ Mother, he wor my own father, and he have come back at last.” 


and I want to take a little some’ut to old | always called the little woman mother—* I 
Jabis Kisse.” | has seen to that, mother; there’s a rae as 
“ But how will you three get out so far on |’ull take us h’out, and a station quite close ; 
such a hot day, dear hearts ?” asked Mother and, I’as money fur third-class fares. 
Herring. | “And oh! mother, please, mother, do “4 
“Oh! mother,” answered Peter—he now! us go,” said Rosy, jumping about. An 
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Poppy whirled his little broom wildly round 
his head. 

Of course Mother Herring did not say 
no ; on the contrary, she kissed all three, and 
went at once to pack up the very nicest food 
her little shop contained. 

It was still quite early when they started, 
Rosy looking very demure and very pretty in 
a large white sun-bonnet. Each boy held 
one of Rosy’s hands, and were more than 
proud of having the charge of anything so 
very sweet and precious. 

But of the delights of that happy day no 
tonguecan tell. Those who live in the country, 
or ean see it whenever they choose, can form 
little or no idea of how it appeared to those 
little Londoners, two of. whom had never 
seen it before, and the other only in its 
winter desolation. Truly there was glory in 
every leaf and flower to those happy-hearted 
children that day... They sat under the 
green hedges of greener fields during the 
hottest hours, but Peter-had not forgotten 
the object of ‘his visit ‘to this part of the 
country, and in!the evening he took them to 
see old Jabis Kisse:" 

The old man was seated by a few embers 
inthe grate. He knew Peter, and tried to 
rise and welcome him, but he had grown 
much weaker since the winter and was 
unable. 

“ Ay, lad,” he said, clasping his hand ; 
“and you’ave brought two more little ’uns. 
You're welcome ; all welcome to old Jabis 
in the name of the Lord.” 

“Old Jabis;’asked Peter, when he had 
told a little about Rosy and Poppy, “’ave 
He come in much lately? the Lord Christ, 
I mean.” Aa 

“’Ave He come in?” answered old Jabis? 
“ Ay, have He, lad, often and often. Why, 
He come yesternight, and»stayedealOng o’'me | 
for an hour ; and wot’s mote He ymy 
gracious Master did, that the hotse@s Pm to 
live in above is ’most ready; that the winders 
is open, letting in the sweet air, frésh and 
bright. He says ’tis grander than the Queen’s 
palace down here, and there’s the name o’ 
Jabis Kisse in letters 0’ gold across the door- 
way.” 

“And will you soon go to live in that 
house?” asked little Poppy. 


ror 


“Will the Lord come in here to-night?” 
asked Peter. 

“Yes, boy; He mayn’t come to fetch me 
to-night, but He’s certain safe to make a wisit, 
for He telled me so last night.” 

Now Peter, though he had learned many 
things since the month he spent with old 
Jabis, could never get over the belief that 
the Lord Jesus did visit the old man visibly 
and in person. He remembered how all 
during those long winter days and nights he 
had longed for Him to come in ; how he had 
listened for His footfall and wondered what 
His radiant face was like. During all this 
time the Lord had never come, but tonight 
the case was different; to-night the™Lord 
said He would come; He had made a pro- 
mise—He, who néver broke His sacred 
word, Peter’s heart béat at the thought 
that he might at last see Him, and he resolved 
to wait for as late a returfi train to London 
as possible on the chancel He said *to’the 
other two, “Ef old Jabis*says He'll come, 
why He will come; and we'll wait.” 

So they all*threewsat’in the door of the 
little hut, but oldJabis*would not leave the 
fire. They#had®sat thus for half an hour, 
talking gravely and in whispers—for a strange 
awe, which was yet far rerfioved from ‘fear, 
was stealing overthem——when Peter suddenly 
heard the old man call his name. He went 
to him at once. ~*.% 

He was sitting apfight—-+the stoop of age 
gone—a light and vigour on the wrinkled 
features’ .# Yere Heis, Peters yere’s the 
Lord “#fimiself. Bless: the lad. once, deat 
Lord, afore I go wid Thee. There? there!! 
N6w, Lord, lettest*Thow: Thy servant depart 
Pin ge : 
b> “Thehand, which had *clasped*Peter's, fell, 
pan the head droopedthe light ‘dying @at 

of the»faee,"An instant: before lit up with 
écstafic joy. "* 

“ But where is He ? Whefe’s the Lord?” 
asked Peter. 

“Old Jabis is dead,” said a neighbour who 
had just come in. 

* % * % 

But that night Mother Herring, in her own 
sweet words, told the children what it really 
meant. 

“And you may take it as a sign, Peter 
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“ Ay, ay, dear little ‘un, ’tis safe to be 
soon now. May be the Lord ‘ull come to | 


fetch me to-night. 
werry soon.” 


THE 


lad,” she said, in conclusion, “‘ as the Lord 
‘ave blessed you—blessed you above measure 


H’any how He'll come | —as He blesses all them who fear and love 


His holy name,” 


END. 





























** And loosen’d streams sing sweetly in their flow.” 
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“T WISH THE SPRING WERE HERE.” 


By THE Rev. CANON BELL, D.D. 


I WISH the Spring were here ; 
I long to feel the fragrance of its breath, 
As moving over hill and mead and mere, 
It wakes young life from out the winter’s 
death, 
I wish the Spring were here, 
To fill the woods with carols sweet and clear! 


When will the winter go, 
And chilling winds and rains pass all 
away ? 
The earth cast off her dreary shroud of snow, 
And into green burst every branch and 
spray ? 
When will the winter go, 
And loosen’d streams sing sweetly in their 
flow ? 


I long for balmy days, 
Clear, bright-eyed morns, and blue and 
glowing noons, 
When with the buds the frolic zephyr plays ; 





—And purple nights lighted by mellow 
moons. 
I long for balmy days, 
And all delights that come with jocund Mays. 


I sicken for fair flowers, 
The silver snowdrop and the violet sweet, 
White lilies holding in their cups the showers, 
And blooms that shine like stars around 
the feet. 
I sicken for fair flowers, 
For grassy plots and the lush trellis’d bowers. 


Green wonder of the Spring, 
Come, scatter beauties o’er the earth and 
sky, 
Till every copse with merry music ring, 
And soft, low-piping winds come wander- 
ing by. 
Green wonder of the Spring, 
Tis time thou should’st be born, and 
winter die! 





SISTER AUGUSTINE.* 
By PROFESSOR SIMON. 


ISTER AUGUSTINE was a German | 


Roman‘Catholic “Sister Dora :” reason 
enough for introducing her to the notice of the 
readers of the SuNDay MaGaAZINE, and for ex- 
pecting them to be interested in a brief sketch 
of her life. Considering the difference of 
nationality, of early surroundings, of religious 
training, and of circumstances of work, the 
resemblances between the two are startlingly 
numerous and close. Commanding personal 
presence, great power of physical endurance, 
eminent common sense, rich humour, remark- 
able talent for organization, impatience with 
fussiness, firmness of will, a keen eye for 
realities and hearty scorn of shams, an ear- 
nest spirit of self-sacrifice, love for suffering 
humanity, loneliness of inner life, and alto- 
gether marked individuality, were character- 
istics common to the two, though very dif- 
ferently set and in some respects differently 
manifested. If they had not been contem- 
poraries—Sister Dora was the younger of the 


* Weare indebted for the materials of the following sketch 
to the Memoir entitled ‘Sister Augustine, Superior of the 
Sisters of wpe / at the St. Johannis Hospital at Bonn,” 


recently publish Messrs. C. Kegan Paul & Co., which we 
remy Lzpcemnes to those who enjoy contact with a truly 
noble life. 








two—one might almost have been disposed 
to regard it as a case of metempsychosis. 
The family name of Sister Augustine was 
Amalie von Lasaulx. She was born October 
19th, 1815. Her father, Jean Claude de, or 
von, Lasaulx, was an architect at Coblentz, on 
the Rhine. Originally he was designed for the 
profession of the law and began his studies 
with that view at Wiirzburg ; then he took to 
medicine : but the only thing he succeeded in, 
after eleven sessions at the University, was 
falling in love with Anna Maria Miller, 
whom he married and brought home without 
saying a word to his parents. Anna Maria 
turned out to be one of those wives whom 
everybody, including their own husbands, 
feel bound to respect and praise, but whom 
scarcely any one cordially likes. Thoroughly 
upright, and even tender and faithful, she 
was yet so stern and reserved as to appear 
at times almost unapproachable even to the 
members of her own family, and so exacting 
in her orderliness and cleanliness as a house- 
wife as to make everybody uncomfortable 
about her. Her friends and relations called 
her in later years “The old lady Philoso- 
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pher,” “ The lady princess,” “‘ The Sapientia,” 
&c. 

Amalie had three brothers and two sisters. 
One of the brothers, Ernst, became a distin- 
guished writer. Early in life she was so deli- 
cate that no one believed she would ever reach 
womanhood, and so ugly that even her mother 
hesitated to show her to strangers. But the 
perils of childhood once passed, her physical 
and mental powers developed rapidly ; she 
became bright and lively, and her sparkling 
black eyes, rosy cheeks, and happy smile 
made her look the very picture of health, not 
to say handsome. Always good-tempered, 
full of droll, occasionally noisy pranks, wild 
and venturesome as a boy, she was the fa- 
vourite among all her relations. Her father, 
from whom she inherited her cheerful, lively, 
energetic temperament and spirit of freedom, 
was very proud of her, and she cherished for 
him a passionate affection and admiration. 
In her secret heart she regretted being a girl, 
though with her short-cut hair she did not 
much resemble one, and would have liked to 
be a huntsman or a soldier. Walking on 


stilts and skating—then considered a very 
improper thing for girls—sliding down the 
stair banisters, and such like amusements 
Whilst she was still young 


were her delight. 
her elder sister became a nun, and a friend 
jokingly said to her, “Who knows? Perhaps 
you will go into a convent too!” To which 
she indignantly replied, “I’d sooner jump 
over the garden wall into the Moselle !”— 
little dreaming what was her destiny. 

Her early education was, to say the least, 
not brilliant. In point of fact, the Lasaulx 
children were all left very much to them- 
selves ; but their native energy, ability, and 
perseverance carried them farther than most 
who are highly trained. She was, however, 
greatly indebted also to the circle in which 
she moved, and in particular to the stimu- 
lating influence of her father and brothers, 
who awakened the love of the beautiful in 
art, the true in thought, and the noble in life, 
which characterized her all through life. 

Her father’s house, and particularly that of 
an uncle who lived in Coblentz, were the centre 
of a large circle of cultured relatives and dis- 
tinguished acquaintances, among whom were 
Clemens Brentano, Sulpice Boisserée, Kaul- 
bach, Gorres, Montalembert, and others emi- 
nent in literature and art. Nor was Amalie 
ever so happy, ever so bright, as when she 
was in company like the above. In the 
summer-time excursions to the neighbouring 
hills or ruined castles used often to be ar- 
ranged for the sake of their visitors, and on 





these occasions she was the gayest of the 
gay. ‘‘Shealso took great pleasure in private 
theatricals, she and her companions dress- 
ing up as knights and ladies, or else appearing 
on a stage of their own construction as noble - 
robbers! Even the pet dog was taught to 
act the part ofa gentle lamb, carefully wrapped 
in cotton wool. Privately, too, she wrote 
little verses ; but when asked about them in 
later years, she replied, laughing and evading 
a direct answer, ‘Who has not written poetry 
at eighteen?’ Dancing, however, never 
formed part of the pleasures of her youth, 
Only once in her life was she present at a 
ball, regarding which she said, ‘1 was at Ems 
with my father, and there was a ball in the 
Curhaus. I stood at the open door, and 
looking in at the throng I said to myself, 
Have they all gone mad ?’” 

Her happy youth closed with a deep grief, 
which proved to be the turning-point of her 
life. Rather to please her parents, whom 
she had greatly annoyed by refusing previous 
eligible offers of marriage, than from real 
affection, she became betrothed to a young 
doctor, whom closer acquaintance convinced 
her she could neither respect nor trust, much 
less love, as she thought a husband ought to 
be respected, trusted, and loved. The results 
of the terrible discovery were first great men- 
tal struggles, then the breaking of the engage- 
ment, and last of all a severe attack of 
typhus fever, which brought her almost to 
thegrave. After recovering, deep seriousness 
took possession of her soul, and henceforth 
constituted the chief feature of her character. 
By way of giving her thoughts a different 
turn, her parents sent her on a visit to her 
brother Ernst, who was Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Wiirzburg; but instead of winning 
her back to an interest in her former mode 
of life, it had just the contrary effect. Her 
brother’s house was opposite the hospital, 
and the spectacle of the sick who were daily 
carried into it and of the dead who were 
brought out of it caused her fingers even then 
to tingle, as she afterwards related, with the 
longing to take her part in relieving the suffer- 
ings of her fellow-creatures. 

These thoughts and leanings were strength- 
ened on her return home by invitations to 
share the benevolent labours of a ladies’ asso- 
ciation for hospital service that had for some 
years existed in Coblentz, by watching the 
Sisters of Charity at their work, and by the 
fact that her own eldest sister, Anna, had 
joined a sisterhood. ‘The more she thought, 
the stronger became her persuasion that she 
had some special task in life to perform, that 
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hospital work was of all others the particular 
task, and that the breaking off of her engage- 
ment had been permitted by God to the end 
that she might recognise her true vocation. 

Her nature was too healthy to admit of 
her ever turning to a convent as a mere re- 
fuge for her wounded feelings. What at- 
tracted her was the occupation, and the 
becoming a Sister of Mercy was then, and 
ever remained, in her eyes a means to an 
end—in those days the only way by which 
she could compass her end. But though the 
conviction grew and grew on her that there 
lay her vocation, she was unable to come to 
a final decision. Yet, as she once said, 
“The idea of it followed me all the day 
long, like the remembrance of a sin.” 

“In order to put an end to the painful 
irresolution, she hit on the rather curious 
idea to let chance decide the matter. An 
old baker, a confirmed drunkard and a no- 
toriously bad character, used to pass her 
home every morning. As often as she saw 
him she was filled with disgust and horror, 
and she determined to make this man the 
test of her sincerity. When she saw him go 
by in the morning she would ask herself, 
‘Could I nurse this man if he were ill?’ 
Sometimes the mere thought so filled her 
with disgust that she came to the conclusion 
that she was quite unfitted ever to be a 
Sister of Charity. At other times, when his 
appearance was, perhaps, a little less revolt- 
ing than usual, she thought it possible that 
after all, in a case of need, she might be able 
to tend him. Thus her state of indecision 
continued, During this time she was in the 
habit of occasionally calling on the Superior 
of the hospital and offering to perform any 
little services that might be required. One 
day she said to her, ‘I have nothing very 
particular just now for you to do, but there 
is a dying man up-stairs, and as the sisters 
have no time to remain with him, you might 
just go up to him and say a few paternosters, 
that he may not be left to die quite alone.’ 
The Superior conducted her to the room 
and left her there, ‘watching’ beside the 
sick man’s bed. Amalie kept her eyes shut, 
for it filled her with fear to be alone with 
him. She repeated paternoster after pater- 
noster, whilst the sufferer groaned and 
sighed. At last she grew tired, and as no 
sister came to relieve her, curiosity prompted 
her to take a look at her patient. She ap- 
proached him timidly and curiously, and her 
feelings may be imagined when she beheld 
the drunkard! He had had a bad fail, and 





| to the hospital, where he died the same day. 


This apparently unimportant event made a 
deep impression on her, and she looked upon 
it as a special dispensation of Providence.” 
This was in 1840. 

Her decision was now quickly taken, with 
characteristic Lasaulx energy; but knowing 
how unwilling her parents would be to part 
with her, she kept her intentions to her- 
self. Having made through a friend the 
necessary inquiries of the Parent Congrega- 
tion of the Sisters of Mercy at Nancy, and 
borrowed money for the journey, she left 
home without saying even good-bye to any 
one, and communicated with her parents 
only after having actually entered the con- 
vent. They were deeply distressed and of 
course justly angered, and for years could 
not be brought to forgive her. After this 
she seldom saw her father, and to her in- 
tense grief, though summoned home during 
his last illness in 1847, only arrived the day 
after his death. Curiously enough Sister 
Dora, too, left her home against her father’s 
wish, though not without his knowledge: 
and through the interference of the sister- 
hood of which she was a member, was 
unable to see him before he died. 

On taking the veil, Amalie received the 
name of “Sister Augustine,” and was trained 
to superintend the dispensing department of 
the hospital work. After a novitiate of up- 
wards of three years she took the vows in 
the presence of the Bishop of Nancy, the 
golden wedding-ring was placed on her 
finger, and the medal of the Order was hung 
round her neck, in token of the indissoluble 
nature of the relationship into which she 
entered. The formula repeated and signed 
by her ran as follows: “I promise and vow 
before God never to leave the Order and to 
die within it, and for the rest of my life to 
serve the poor and neglected sick according 
to the rules and statutes of the said Order. 
I vow never to consent to the Order giving 
up the work which I now engage in of caring 
for the sick poor, nor ever to forsake the 
Order myself out of weariness, obstinacy, or 
longing for a change of life. Should I ever 
do so, I submit to the canonical punish- 
ment.” 

It cost many hard struggles, as she herself 
repeatedly wrote to her friends, before she 
succeeded in bringing her peculiarly self- 
reliant nature within the narrow limits of 
obedience prescribed by the Order; indeed, 
her will and intellect never were broken in a 
way to satisfy the more narrow-minded of 





had been carried in a dangerous condition 


those who were in authority over her. She 
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was fortunate in entering the parent house at 
a time when both the Lady Superior and the 
Instructress of the Novices took a more 
humane view of their vocation than was after- 
wards permitted. The latter used to say to 
the young sisters, “ Children, the calling you 
have chosen is trulyhard enough. Youneed 
not try to make it harder; we have not been 
sent into the world to make our life bitter.” 
The following were the regulations for the 
round of daily life. ‘The hour of rising in 
summer, four ; in winter, five o’clock, followed 
by prayer, meditation, and household occu- 
pations. Seven o'clock, attendance at Mass 
and afterwards breakfast. From eight o’clock 
until dinner (between eleven and twelve) 
work in the house. After dinner a quarter 
of an hour’s recreation, to be spent cheer- 
fully in each other’s society. From one to 
two o’clock, sewing in perfect silence, in order 
that they may the better call to memory the 
Redeemer. Again short devotional exercises 
and household work until half-past seven, 
interrupted only by supper at six o’clock. 
At half-past seven an hour’s recreation, and 
after evening prayer and the reading of a 
passage from the lives of the Saints, or the 
Epistle and Gospel, all retired to rest at nine 
o’clock.” 

In 1842 she was sent as dispenser to the 
hospital at Aix-la-Chapelle, and in 1849 
was transferred as Superior to the newly- 
founded hospital of St. John, at Bonn. 


“Late one evening in the beginning of No- 
vember the nuns from Nancy, with Sister 
Augustine as their Superior, arrived at Bonn; 


each of them carrying the little they possessed | 


under their arm, sewed up in a pillow-case. 
As they had not been expected till some 
weeks later, there was no one to meet them, 
nor to conduct them to theirnew home. On 
reaching the door of the hospital, they had 
to ring the beil until they woke the janitor, 
who was not a little surprised to see them. 
The house was still entirely unfurnished ; not 
even a candle was to be found for the nuns. 
The pocket, however, of a Sister of Charity 
is usually a receptacle for all sorts of useful 
articles, and thence luckily Sister Augustine 
produced a small piece of taper, which, stuck 
on an empty bottle, supplied them with light. 
Thus furnished they set off on an expedition 
of discovery through the house, but there 
was little to be seen save bare walls. The 
only useful instrument they could find was a 
broom, which somehow or other had found 
its way into one of the rooms. Its discovery 
was hailed with much laughter. But besides 





| 
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| children, whatever their position. 





this, not a single article of household use was 
forthcoming. The nuns were, moreover, 
hungry. What was to be done? At lasta 
happy thought struck the janitor, which he at 
once put into execution. Late as it was he 
went to the house of one of the members of 
the Town-council, a kindly benevolent man, 
and begged from him a basket of potatoes, 
telling him at the same time of the arrival of 
the sisters.” 

At last, Sister Augustine was in her 
proper place, and she made no secret of the 
pleasure it gave her. ‘It would have been 
a great disappointment not to have had the 
post of Superior given to me at some period 
of my life,” she remarked; “God gave 
me the talents for it, and I am glad to make 
use of them. Why should I not frankly ac- 
knowledge this?” The fact is, she was born 
to rule, and would never have developed into 
the woman she eventually became had she 
all her life held a position of subordination. 
But there were other, and, if possible, deeper 
reasons for the satisfaction with which the 
change filled her. She sympathized too 
little with the view of life and type of piety 
that prevailed in the Order—indeed, in the 
Religious Orders of the Romish Church gene- 
tally—to feel at home where she was ex- 
pected to accommodate not only speech, 
garb, and manner, but even thought and 
feeling, to an external standard. At first she 


endeavoured to do so; but it was given her 
Her entry on office was not very dignified. 


after a while to understand that God requires 
no such sacrifices at the hand of any of his 
Till she 
removed to Bonn, however, she suffered 
greatly from a sense of isolation and lone- 
liness, and though she fulfilled the duties 
of her calling with exemplary faithfulness, 
counting it “the greatest gift of God’s grace 
that He had made her a Sister of Charity,” 
she still felt inwardly bound, repressed, 

All who came into contact with her at 
Bonn were impressed with the difference 
between her and other nuns—the younger 
sisters, the sick, the inspecting authorities, 
the medical men, the clergy, and her visitors 
and friends both Romish and Protestant, 
even her servants. No hospital was so popu- 
lar amongst the novices of the Order as hers ; 
and, as she herself remarked to a friend, 
“ No wonder, for I treat my sisters as human 
beings and not as pieces of wood”—words 
to which Sister Dora’s account of why she 
broke with the Sisterhood of which she had 
become a member, forms a curious parallel— 
“because I am a woman and not a piece of 
furniture.” Her very room, with its neat and 
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cozy furniture and pictures, bore silent testi- 
mony to the difference of the spirit that 
reigned in the hospital. Everything that was 
going on in the outside world interested her 
—literature, art, science, the ecclesiastical, 
political, and social movements of the time. 
Her chattiness, fun, humour, and the utter 
absence of the formality, stiffness, coldness, 
show of piety and humility which charac- 
terized most in her position, were a constant 
source of surprise, gratification, suspicion, 
displeasure, according to the point of view 
of the observers. The sick and poor, how- 
ever, the troubled and distressed, clung to 
her with the strongest attachment. 

Free, however, as her views were in many 
respects, she was still strongly attached to the 
Church into which she had been baptized, 
and to the very last set a value on its rites, 
usages, and sacraments, which to Protestants 
will seem scarcely consistent with the account 
she herself gave of the source of her inward 
religious life. This was “the belief in a 
personal Saviour”—a belief to which she 
gave constant expression in the most varied 
forms and in the greatest variety of circum- 
stances. Yet, after all, the externals of Ro- 
manism were to her but the vehicles and 
mediums through which Christ drew nigh to 
her and she drew nigh to Christ. 

One event in her life tended greatly to free 
her inwardly from bondage to the religious 
routine, and, if one may use the expression, 
spiritual red-tapeism of the Romish Church, 
namely, her experience in Schleswig-Holstein 
during the war of 1864. In the fresh air of the 
North she grew visibly in firmness, indepen- 
dence, and clearness. On leaving home, both 
she and her fellow-sisters were filled with sad- 
ness at the thought that they would have to go, 
possibly for months, without the accustomed 
and frequent participation in the sacraments, 
and feared that the deprivation would result 
in spiritual feebleness and languor. After 
their return, however, she declared her con- 
viction that the receiving of Divine grace is 
not always dependent on outward symbols, 
and avowed that during the whole time, 
though she had not once felt the want of 
the Holy Communion, she had never lived 
nearer to God. 

Her life at Bonn flowed on in its wonted 
channels—a source of blessing, comfort, and 
quickening, both physical, intellectual, and 
spiritual, to all who had to do with her—till 





1870, the year of the promulgation of the. 
dogma of the Papal infallibility. No long 
time was allowed to pass before she, like all 
others who held office in the Romish Church, 
was called upon to define her views on the 
subject. Just when somewhat recovering 
from a severe illness the Mistress of the 
Novices arrived from Nancy, and, in the name 
of the Lady Superior of the Order, required 
explanations. Sister Augustine, weak and 
suffering as she was, at once avowed her dis- 
belief both of the dogma of infallibility and 
of that of the immaculate conception of the 
Virgin, at the same time asserting her resolve 
to hold fast to the Catholic faith in which 
she had been trained until death. This was 
in October, 1871. In November the Ladies 
Superior of Nancy and Tréves came to Bonn, 
and peremptorily ordered her to make con- 
fession of her faith. Sister Augustine calmly 
replying as before, was informed that she 
could no longer be permitted to remain in 
the hospital ; to which she answered, “If you 
set me out in the street, some one or other 
will surely pick me up.’ She was . then 
formally deposed, the Lady Superior add- 
ing, “We cannot keep a heretic in the 
Order.” 

But for the opposition of the house phy- 
sician, who threatened to inform the legal 
authorities if any attempt should be made to 
remove her against her will, she would have 
been taken to Nancy—doubtless for disci- 
pline. It was arranged instead that she should 
go as soon as her state of health permitted it 
to Vallendar, a small town near Coblentz, 
where there was a small hospital under the 
charge of a personal friend. Thither accord- 
ingly she went; and there she remained till 
death put an end to her sufferings, doubts, 
and struggles. When informed by her medical 
attendant, on the 28th of January, that she 
had probably only an hour to live, she ex- 
claimed, somewhat surprised, “As soon as 
that ?” and taking both his hands in hers, 
added joyfully, ‘‘ Thank you! thank you! 
How glad I am that I shall soon be with 
God; He will be a milder judge to me than 
men have been!” After joining with the 
sisters who attended her in saying the words— 


“ Lord Jesus, I live to thee ; 
Lord Jesus, I die to thee,” 


she exclaimed several times wistfully, “‘ Come, 
Lord Jesus,” and fell calmly and peacefully 
asleep. 











SPRING REVELATIONS. 


“The glory which shall be revealed.”—Rom. viii. 18. 
HE glow of spring-time crowns the lasting hills, 
Unnumbered blossoms open at their feet ; 
The gladsome voice of birds and flowing rills 
Fills all the sunny hours with music sweet. 


Again the earth reveals in bud and bloom 
The loveliness close-hidden for a space ; 

All outward joys the days of spring assume 
Are but the symbols of a deathless grace. 


Before one summer wanes, the next is born; 
Though, hushed to sleep by winter’s icy breath, 
The slumbers of its infancy have worn, 
In every year, the seeming guise of death. 


The pathless skies were still serenely blue 
When, in dark wintry hours, the storm-clouds came 

For mercy or correction o’er our view ; 

Beyond the clouds the azure was the same. 











Its steadfast calm is but the underside 
Of that clear paved work of a sapphire stone, 
Whereon, unmoved, for evermore abide 


The strong foundations of the great white throne! 


The flowers of the laburnum long have been 
In their dim chambers waiting, face to face, 
Like golden cherubim that dwelt unseen 
In the veiled silence of the holy place! 


Each leaf that seeks the light withheld so long, 
Each daisy breaking through the emerald sod, 

The birds that in their courses fill with song, 
By day and night, these outer courts of God ; 
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The mountain torrent swiftly rushing down, » 
With tidings of the spring-time to the 
sea, 
Singing sweet melodies it had not known 
But for the winter’s drear captivity ;— 


These sights and sounds of gladness on the 
earth ; 
Are all fulfilling, as with one accord, 
The wistful prayer from age to age put forth, 
“Show us Thy glory, we beseech Thee, 
Lord!” , 





For) ag the Springuunfoldeth day by day 
New light and song, where all seemed dark 
and dumb, 
Until the former things are passed away, 
So, in like manner, shall His kingdom 
come : 


A glow of spring-time breaking o’er the hills, 
A glory in the vales once darkly trod, 
A revelation of the love that fills 
In heaven and earth, the handiworks of 
God! 
MARY ROWLES. 





THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JOSEPH ANGUS, DD:;,MemBer OF THE REVISION CoMPANY. 


SECOND PAPER.—THE GREEK TEXT, 


 e-. questions arise when we approach 
the subject of New Testament revision, 
Is the Greek text we translate as the writers 
left it? Is the English translation an accu- 
rate representation of the meaning of that 
text? Both questions are natural. And I 
proceed in this paper and the following to 
the examination of the first of them. 

When the Greek Testament was first pub- 
lished by Erasmus at Basle, in 1516, it 
is said that sixteen manuscripts were used 
by him in settling the text. They were 
none of them of great antiquity, or of special 
authority. For ordinary purposes such a 
number of MSS. is more than sufficient for 
ascertaining the text of an ancient classic 
author. Two or three are often enough ; 
eight or ten are ample. 

Since the publication of the edition of 
Erasmus, three hundred and sixty-five years 
ago, the discovery and examination of MSS. 
have made remarkable progress. Instead of 
sixteen, we now know of nearly sixteen hun- 
dred. A considerable number are of great 
antiquity; some belonging to the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries. They have been 
gathered from all parts of the ancient world 
—from Africa, Asia, and Europe. They are 
now many of them in the keeping of different 
Churches ; the Alexandrian MS. (called A), 
in the British Museum; the Vatican MS. 
(called B), in the Vatican Library at Rome; 
the Sinaitic (called §), at Petersburg. They 
were written under different influences, and 
have belonged some of them to hostile sects. 
With these documents preserved and pre- 
sented to us in the providence of God, it is 
impossible to bar the question: Do these 





sixteen hundred MSS. support the text that 
Erasmus formed from his sixteen, or modify 
it, or contradict it? No earnest student of 
Scripture can do otherwise than desire to 
have this question answered—in his own 
interest, and in the interest of the truth. 

Other discoveries have also been made. 
The writings of the fathers have been printed 
and examined. The Greek fathers extend 
from Justin Martyr in the second century 
to Theophylact in the eleventh; the Latin 
fathers, from Tertullian in the second cen- 
tury to Augustine in the fifth. Their works 
fill many folio volumes, and the quotations 
they give from Scripture are so numerous that 
if all the MSS. of the Greek Testament had 
perished it would have been possible to 
gather a large portion of the text (some say 
nearly all) from the fathers alone. Some, 
like Origen, quote very fully ; and some, as 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome, note the 
various readings that were found in their times. 

Of great interest, though not always of 
equal helpfulness, are some of the ancient 
versions—the Syriac version ; the Egyptian ; 
the Latin, including the Vulgate ; the Arme- 
nian, and in a small degree the old Slavonic 
and the Meso-Gothic, a language that is the 
parent of our English tongue. Very few of 
these were practically available in the days 
of Erasmus. As helps to the settlement 
of the text they belong to a century later, 
having become accessible to scholars for the 
most part in the seventeenth century. 

The result is that in the last three hundred 
and sixty-five years the material for ascertain- 
ing the Greek text of the New Testament, 
the critical apparatus, as it has been called, 
has increased a hundredfold in quantity, and 
proportionately in critical value. 
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No doubt it is competent for any one to | many tens of thousands in all, But these 


say, “I do not care for this evidence. The 
common Greek text is enough forme. Why 
should I unsettle my faith by consulting the 
sixteen hundred? I keep to the sixteen of 
Erasmus.” But is this wise? Will others 
accept this easy-going decision? Certainly 





they will not ; and indeed, they ought not, if | 
only on the ground that such a decision would | 
create a widespread suspicion that we have to read or to trust them. Many thousands, 


not the true text. A further reason is, that 
if the providence of God has preserved and 


| 


facts, though startling at first, need create 
neither surprise nor doubt. The six extant 
pieces of Terence have been copied many 
hundreds of times less frequently than the 
Testament, and yet they contain thirty thou- 
sand various readings. Disraeli notes that 
even our best-printed Bibles contam hundreds 
of errors, and yet none scruple on that ground 


moreover, of these various readings are 
obvious mistakes of the eye, or of the ear, of 


multiplied these materials we should thank | the copyist, or are entirely unsupported, and 
God for the accumulated evidence, and use | in either case create no difficulty, Thousands 
it, as we use Babylonish bricks, and Moabite | are owing to different modes of spelling the 


stones, and Egyptian hieroglyphics, to verify 
Scripture, and to supplement it. This ana- 
logy, indeed, fails to do justice to the case. 





same words ; hundreds originate in the ten- 
dency to conform parallel passages; hun- 
dreds in the attempt to explain difficult ones. 


Our MSS., and quotations, and versions are | When these facts are all allowed for, the vari- 
not secular testimonies to the accuracy of | ous readings of weight are reduced without 


the New Testament text ; they are precious | any difficulty from tens of thousands to four 


copies of the text itself, some of them a 


| 


or five thousand at most, and of these only 


thousand years older than those Erasmus | a fraction can be regarded as of any doc- 


knew, and they form when combined a pro- 
vision for proving or correcting the text of 
the deepest interest, a provision which it 
would be a sin to disregard. 

Of course these statements on the value of 
MSS. take as granted that we have no auto- 
gtaphs of the books of the New Testament ; 
nor have we autographs of any ancient classic 
author. Possibly we may one day find the 
very letter Tertius wrote, at Paul’s dictation, 
to the Romans, with the subscription in Paul’s 
own hand. The Sinaitic MSS. remained for 
fourteen hundred years unknown to European 
scholars, till Tischendorf discovered it in 1859 
at Mount Sinai. Within the last eighty years 
MSS. have been found at Herculaneum that 
have lain more than seventeen hundred years 
under the ashes of Vesuvius ; and in our own 
times MSS. have been discovered in Egyptian 
tombs and coffins three thousand years after 
they were placed in what was thought to be 
their last resting place. Apostolic autographs 
may yet be found; but, in fact, none are 
known, and we have to learn what apostles 
wrote by comparing copies and translations 
of their writings, a slow and delicate process 
requiring great judgment, and care, and skill. 

This natural desire for autograph copies of 
the books of the New Testament is deepened 
by the first result of the examination of MSS. 
Instead of one text of the whole of the New 
Testament, we have some seven-and-twenty 
texts—the number of complete MSS.—while 
the texts of single books amount often to 
hundreds. The variations of readings are 
proportionately numerous, and amount to 





trinal significance. Two easy proofs may 
be given of the accuracy of this conclusion. 
The most inaccurate manuscript text of any 
book of Scripture will be found to contain 
substantially the same truths as the most 
accurate; and a fairly revised text of the 
New Testament will be accepted with equal 
readiness by Protestants and Catholics, as the 
Old Testament is accepted with equal readi- 
ness by Christians and Jews. And thus it is 
that inquiries which even scholars like Dr. 
John Owen have dreaded and denounced, end 
in results that need create no misgiving in the 
mind of even unlettered readers. 

The treatment of this enormous amount of 
additional evidence is a science of itself, and 
a science that is not even yet complete. It 
might seem a plain principle to count autho- 
rities, and adopt the reading which is sup- 
ported by most. But this principle would 
soon be seen to mislead. In some districts 
a particular text (say the Western) prevailed, 
and many copies were made and preserved. 
In other districts, another text prevailed (say 
the Alexandrian or Eastern), perhaps fewer 
copies were made, and certainly many were 
destroyed by barbarians or Mahometans. The 
mere number, therefore, has small weight. 
It is found, moreover, that there are families 
of authorities, each having one or more com- 
mon ancestors. Bengel (1734) was the first 
to call attention to this fact. He thought 
there were three families, which he finally 
reduced to two: the Asiatic and the African. 
Griesbach adopted three: the A/exandrian, 
including B, C, L, 1, 33, &c.; the Western, 
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represented by D, and the ancient Latin 
versions ; and the Constantinopolitan, of 
which the Gospels in A are a specimen. 
Hug (1806) recognised four families ; Scholz, 
two—the Alexandrian (including the Western) 
and the Constantinopolitan. Lachmann, who 
accepts only the most ancient authorities, 
divides them into two: the Zastern or Alex- 
andrian, and the Western. Tischendorf pro- 
poses two families, each with a sub-family : 
Alexandrian and Latin, Asiatic and Constan- 
tinopolitan. Tregelles, following Bentley 
and Lachmann, maintains that the readings 
sanctioned by the most ancient authorities are 
the best, without special reference to families. 
At the same time he thinks that existing 
MSS. may be divided as follows ; the autho- 
rity of each MS. being represented by the line 
in which it is found. 


x BZ 
D:—C L E (part) 1, 33 


QTR A 


oo KMH 
E (part) F G S., &c. 
The comparative value of ancient versions 
for textual purposes he indicates in the same 
way :— 
Vulg. (a, b, c) 
Syriac P. H. 
Egyptian (Thebaic, Memphitic) 
Gothic, Armenian, A®thiopic. 


But neither is this principle of arrange- 
ment quite satisfactory. The most ancient 
MSS. vary among themselves ; and though 
each represents the effect of an influence 
more or less uniform throughout, the read- 
ings in particular passages show that various 
texts have been before the copyists. While, 
therefore, the antiquity of a reading is 
important, and the numbers of the author- 
ities and the quality of each are important, 
most important of all is the concurrence of 
different kinds of evidence coming from 
different and independent sources. Variety 
of concurrent testimony is, in fact, the latest, 
and probably the soundest principle. It is 
understood that the critical text of Dr. West- 
cott and Hort is founded on this principle, 
and that the revisers have recognised the prin- 
ciple, and applied it according to the best of 





their judgment to each case. It illustrates | 
the meaning and the practical importance of | 
the principle, to state that in the Gospels | 
every combination of B with any other | 
primary Greek MS. (BS, BC, BD, BA, | 
B33, &c.) gives results of the highest critical 
value, and that when a third primary MS. is 
added to the combination, the probability of 
absolute accuracy is very great. Other com- 





binations are less satisfactory ; and then each 
passage has to be determined, partly by its 
own evidence, external and internal, and 
partly by the general character of the MS. in 
which it is found and the character of the 
other MSS. with which it agrees and from 
which it differs. 

Amid these perplexities it will be found 
helpful to keep in mind the following facts. 
First, the variations of MSS. are scarcely 
ever owing to dogmatic considerations, 
They originate in mistakes of copying, in 
the desire to make the meaning more clear 
or the construction more accurate, or more 
generally still in the strong tendency to har- 
monize and complete one part of Scripture 
by exact conformity to some other part. 
Wilful alterations on dogmatic grounds are 
so few, so insignificant, so obvious, so 
easily corrected from other and preponder- 
ating authorities, that they need not be con- 
sidered at all. Herein every scholar will 
agree. Secondly, in by far the greater part 
of the New Testament, and in all that is very 
important, there is agreement between the 
authorities, and the question of a corrected 
reading of the Greek does not arise. 
Thirdly, a number of corrections are un- 
doubted, and we may safely accept the 
judgment of competent scholars in relation 
to them. Some proof-passages may be 
removed by this process, and others added. 
The passages removed have historical in- 
terest, sometimes of an instructive kind ; but 
they are not parts of the sacred text. And 
fourthly, where there is room for diversity of 
judgment, it may be expected that when the 
text is changed, the less probable reading, 
which yet has considerable weight, will be 
put in the margin. ‘The authorised version 
has already about a dozen of such marginal 
readings; and the large accumulation of 
materials for settling the text may. fairly 
justify the increase of such margins. Where 
evidence for a particular reading decidedly 
preponderates, fidelity requires that it should 
be inserted; and fidelity equally requires 
that the margin should distinguish between 
such passages and the great bulk of the text 
which is free from doubt. The University 
Presses intend to print two editions of the 
Greek text. The Clarendon Press will print 
the Greek text as the revisers have fixed it 
for their purpose of translation, and will 
insert at the foot of the page the rejected 
readings of the common Greek text. The 
Cambridge University Press, on the contrary, 
will print the common Greek text continu- 
ously, and will put the alterations adopted 
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by the revisers at the foot of the page. 
Of course these texts will give results only, 
and not evidence ; nor will either give @ com- 
plete critical text, but so much only as makes 
changes in the English version necessary. 
There are other alterations required for a 
complete critical text that make no difference 
whatever in the English rendering. They 
are merely other Greek modes of saying what 
is substantially the same thing. 

In reference to corrections in the revised 
version which have marginal notes to indi- 
cate less probable readings of the Greek text, 
it is obvious to remark that some of them 
may be modified by the further discovery of 
MSS., or even by the fuller examination of 
existing evidence. In not a few passages 


the discovery of the Sinaitic MS. has turned | 


the scale in favour ofa particular reading ; and 
so further discovery may restore a rejected 
reading, or put out from the present text what 
now holds a place there. I repeat the assur- 
ance, however, that such possibilities affect 
only a few passages, and these the less im- 
portant. What they are will generally be 
gathered from the margin of the revised 
version. Herein the limits of uncertainty 
will be plainly defined for the English 
reader. 

I have said that sometimes the authority 
of S turns the scale in favour of a reading. 
In Mark ix., for example, the verses 44, 46, 
“Where their worm dieth not, and the fire 
is not quenched,” are omitted in BCLA, and 
inthe Memph. and Arm. versions; they are in- 
serted in ADX and the rest, in the Vul., 
Syr. (Pst. and Har.), Gothic and in the A®th. 
inalater hand. Amid these diversities 3 now 
adds its testimony and gives to the omission 
of the verses preponderating evidence. In 
v. 48 the same words are found in all the 
authorities, and are therefore to be certainly 
retained. 

Sometimes the readings displaced have 
historical interest. In Acts viii., v. 37 is now 
omitted. It runs thus: “ Philip said, If thou 
believest with all thine heart thou mayest. 
And he answered and said, I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God.” There are now 
known ten primary MSS. of this portion of 
the Acts, Nine out of the ten omit the verse, 
ABsC 13, 31, 61, HL, as do Syr. Pst. and 
Har., Memp., Thebaic. It is found only in 
E, a late uncial, in the Clementine Vulgate, 
and in a later hand in the Harclean Syriac. 
The preponderating evidence against it there- 
fore is decisive. And yet half the verse is 
quoted by Irenzeus (“ I believe,” &c.) and the 
other half by Cyprian (“Then Philip said, 








If thou believest with all thine heart thou 
mayest.”) Both writers are earlier than any 
of the MSS. quoted above, and both appeal 
to the verse as found in their copies of the 
Scriptures. How the words came to get into 
the texts so early, and how they came to be 
left out so generally, are facts not easily ex- 
plained. The conjecture that they repre- 
sent an early liturgical question and re- 
sponse connected with baptism seems highly 
probable. 

The number and nature of the textual 
changes—their importance and insignificance 
—must be left for a future paper. But there 
is one set of passages which may be noted 
here. The oldest Greek MSS. of the New 
Testament it is well known are written in 
capital letters, and make no distinction 
between proper and common names; they 
have no divisions of words, no stops, and in 
their original state no accents, Wherever 
therefore capitals, or the division of words, 
or stops, or accents, change the meaning, 
such changes are rather matters of interpreta- 
tion than of manuscript authority. Generally 
there is no difficulty in accurately reading 
the undivided or unaccented Greek; but 
there are a few passages in which two mean- 
ings are possible, through want of capitals, of 
division of words, of stops or of accents, or 
through two or more of these causes com- 
bined. 

In Rom. viii. 5, 9, 15, it is doubtful 
whether Spirit ought to be printed with a 
capital S or a small one; nor is the English 
version always consistent (see v. 15). That 
both the Divine Spirit and the human spirit 
are spoken of in the chapter is quite plain 
(see v. 14, 16). 

In Matt. xx. 23, the words, “ dut for whom 
it is prepared,” may be rendered, by dividing 
and accenting differently, ‘for others it is 
prepared.” In Gal. i. 9, “as we said before,” 
—a plurality not consistent with the use of the 
singular in the context—may be read “as / 
said before.” 

In John i. 3, 4, “without him was not 
anything made that was made. In him was 
life ; and,” &c., may be read “ without him 
was not anything made. That which was 
made was life in him; and,” &c. So in 
John i. 9, ‘That was the true light which 
lighteth every man ‘¢hat cometh into the 
world,” is certainly wrong ; whether it should 
be “which coming into the world lighteth 
every man,” or “which lighteth every man on 
his coming into the world,” is left by the 
want of stopping undecided. Other passages. 
in the same Gospel connect “coming into 
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the world,” with the “ Light ” (see John xii. 
46; vill. 12); but the Greek of the passage 
itself is not clear. In Rom. ix. 5, the words 
‘‘of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all God blessed for ever,” 
may be read, if altered stopping be allowed, 
“of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came. God, who is over all, is blessed for 
ever.” Whether “be blessed” is permis- 
sible instead of “is blessed ;” and whether 
the preceding words “as concerning the 
flesh,” and the whole argument do not point 
to some antithetic statement, such as the 
common version gives, are questions that 
cannot now be discussed. 

In Rom. i. 30, “haters of God” may 
mean, with another accent, or even without, 
“hated of God.” The context, however, 
favours the active rather than the passive 
sense. Similarly in James iii. 6, the ren- 
dering “course” or “wheel” of nature de- 
pends entirely on the accent. 


In Heb. iii. 16, 17, we have two different 
renderings dependent entirely on accents 


and stops: 


For some, when they 
had heard, did provoke : 
howbeit not all that came 
out of Egypt by Moses. 
But with whom was he 
grieved forty years ? was 
it not with them that 
sinned, whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness ? 


Facts throw some 


For who, when they had 
heard, did provoke? Nay, 
did not all that came out 
of Egypt by Moses? and 
with whom was he grieved 
forty years? was it not 
with them that had 
sinned, whose carcases 
fell in the wilderness > 


light on the rendering, 





That only those above twenty years old when 
they left Egypt perished in the wilderness ; 
that elsewhere Paul says it was with the 
greater part of them—not all—God was dis- 
pleased; and even the argument of the 
passage in Hebrews, all seem to favour the 
authorised version. Yet many competent 
scholars take the other view; and the most 
ancient Greek texts leave the question un- 
settled. 





PROTESTANT ADVANCE IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


By PASTOR FLIEDNER, or MApRID. 


— and Portugal and its place in | 


the world are much less known than 
is generally imagined. Its great import- 
ance is not understood so long as we 
merely look at the Peninsula, and do not 
think of the countries in Central and South 
America where Spanish and Portuguese are 
spoken, countries which, although they have 
been independent of the mother-country for 
years, have still numberless relations with her, 
and in many branches of literature are en- 
tirely dependent on her language and science. 
Now, too, as formerly, Mexico and South 
America receive thousands and thousands of 
the flower of her youth, who seek their for- 
tunes there, and who, if they were converted 
to the gospel, would carry the true riches to 
these old colonies, and would materially aid 
the work of evangelization already begun 
there. 

Neither is the intellectual state of the 
Peninsula rightly described if we only speak 
of the power of Ultramontanism. It is true 
that its power is enormous, in consequence 
of the undisturbed sway which Rome has for 
centuries enjoyed; it has created a habit 
which in an incredible measure governs the 
whole life of the people, and even the circle 
of ideas of its very enemies. It has destroyed 
all worship in spirit and in truth, even where 
Christ’s name is still used, by turning our 





Saviour into an idol. The Bom Jesus in 
Braga, near Oporto, the Cristo de la Victoria 
in Vigo, the famous crucifix of Cangas in 
Asturias, which is said to have been thrown 
into the sea in the time of the Puritans in 
England, and to have floated over to Spain, 
the blood-sweating Christ in Burgos, all give 
testimony to this. Recently the “heart of 
Jesus” swindle has found its way to Spain, 
as may be seen in the amulet worn in the 
Carlist war, which lies before me, on which is 
embroidered a heart with a cross and a crown 
of thorns and the words, ‘Stop, bullet; the 
heart of Jesus is with me.” Butthe Mariola- 
try is a thousand times worse. Just round 
the corner from our mission-house, at the 
door of the most celebrated chapel in the 
capital, is to be seen, exposed for sale, the 
true measure of the shoe-sole of the holy 
Virgin, and whoever kisses it and prays three 
Ave Marias receives three hundred years’ 
indulgence. The Virgin on the sacred pil- 
lar in Zaragoza, the black Virgin. of Jerez, 
of Guadalupe, and half of all the Spanish 
names, prove that this modern Diana of the 
Ephesians has become the centre of religion 
here. Yes, she has even usurped the place 
of our Lord in the Trinity in the prayer 
which the Spanish children in every religious 
family repeat : “Con Dios me acuesto, con 
Dios me levanto, con la Virgen Maria y el 
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Espiritu Santo,” ze. “ With God I lie down, 
with God I arise, with the Virgin Mary and 
the Holy Spirit.” But just in the Spanish 
nation may be seen how superstition destroys 
all religion ; nowhere in Christendom are to 
be heard such fearfully blasphemous curses, 
nowhere are the most holy things so degraded 
and dragged down into the very filth of the 
street, as in the churches of those who so 
proudly claim the name of old Christians. 
Their gorgeous. porches lead to the degrada- 
tion of man and the shame of Christ. 
Besides, there are still glowing embers of 
hatred against the Roman Church amongst 
the lower classes of people, which, fanned by 
the tyranny of the priests, will break out in 
fearful flames at the next revolution. 

And how is it with the better educated? 
In no Protestant country would the most 
bitter enemy of Christ dare to mock so 
shamelessly the general Christian doctrines 
as is done publicly, and with applause, in the 
Atheneum of Madrid, the first scientific 
society of Spain. If the struggle against 
superstition, viz., the truth mixed with error, 
is often more difficult than with error alone, 
the struggle against the infidelity of the 
educated demands the very best forces, the 
highest intellectual culture. 

In Fortuga/ the laws are still in force which 
make it a crime to propagate other religions 
than the Roman Catholic; and this fact is not 
made null by the circumstance that the law 
is not always enforced, and that when accusa- 
tions made by priests have recently obliged 
the authorities to do so, it has been done 
with the least possible severity. In Sain, 
on the other hand, a reaction began with the 


return of the Bourbons, which increases | 


daily ; our former religious freedom has been 
reduced to the minimum of religious tolera- 
tion, all public manifestations being forbidden 
us. All monasteries, which were closed for 
years, are reopened; imposing new Jesuit 
schools seem to spring out of the earth. Per- 
secutions, set on foot by priests, occur over 
and over again, because they are left unre- 
proved by the law. Have we then not reason 
to fear the return of absolute intolerance 
within a short time? 

We praise and thank God that we can 
answer, “ No.” 
the birthplace of the Inquisition is, as far as 
man can judge, impossible at the present day. 
But does this political reaction not hinder 
materially the progress of the work of evan- 
gelization? We praise and thank God that 
we again can answer, “No.” Our books, even 
those of a polemic character, passed the cen- 
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sor, Our banished pastors and teachers re- 
turned to their posts, royal decrees disap- 
proved the exercise of religious constraint, 
and when the danger was greatest, at mid- 
night ministers telegraphed that the police 
should be sent for the protection of the 
threatened Protestants. 

It may be that a revolution is plotted ; 
evangelical Christians do wof long for it. We 
do not meddle with politics, but we are not 
afraid of amy change. We do not trust in 
man, not even in princes, although the young 
king is liberally inclined. But the King of 
kings is with us. 

Amongst the ranks of our labourers the first 
place is due to the Spaniards and Portuguese. 
However necessary the intellectual and mate- 
rial help of other evangelical Churches is, the 
Peninsula must be evangelized principally by 
its own inhabitants. It is true that their 
number is small, and God’s decree has thinned 
them even more. Our dear brother Carrasco 
lies under the waves of the Atlantic, our 
Senior Ruet is buried in the graveyard of 
Madrid. They have hastened before us from 
the sowing to the reaping, when we thought 
we required them most. 

Amongst the na#ve dabourers I must first 
mention those who were formerly Romish 
priests, or who have at least enjoyed a 
Catholic theological education. They are few, 
butablemen. InOportothere isone,in Lisbon 
two are working, in Madrid three, in Seville 
two, one in Cartagena, and one died lately in 
Camufias. It is true we could have two- 
thirds of the whole Romish priesthood on our 
side to-morrow if we would supply their mate- 
rial wants, for they seek to escape the tyranny 
of the bishops, and to enter into matrimony. 
But we become every year more cautious in 
receiving them, and more particular in our 
examination. Offers are continually being 
made us, but very few of those who come are 
suitable, for they do not come from convic- 
tion, and their morality is generally incredibly 
low. They judge us accordingly, and one 
was offered to me as evangelical pastor, who 
wished to forsake Rome in order to elope 
with a married woman. 

A second class of labourers are laymen 
won in the course of years, who are actively 
employed as colporteurs and evangelists. 
We regard many of them with delight. They 
are simple-hearted and sincere, bearing per- 
secution patiently in their calling; and when 
wisely directed possess great influence. Not 
a few make up by talent and faithfulness 
what they want in education. They form a 
link between us and the lower classes ; and 
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though occasionally their unseasonable zeal 
or want of tact calls forth unnecessary com- 
plications, the majority of them are service- 
able helpers in the kingdom of God. There 
are not wanting those, it is true, who by their 
own error, or through mistaken guidance from 
abroad, have brought shame on the work. 
But, thank God, many defects have disap- 
peared from the field of labour, such as the 
spoiling of Spanish labourers by Christians 
abroad through exaggerated praises and un- 
wise liberality. Unfortunately there are still 
a few cases in which worthless labourers 
are persistently supported by Christian 
friends. 

Lastly we must mention a small, but very 
welcome, reinforcement of young Spaniards 
who have received a theological education 
abroad. We have chiefly to thank the love 
and zeal of French Switzerland for them. It 
is true that many of the boys sent from Spain 
have proved unsuitable for the work of evan- 
gelization for which they were educated ; but 
those who have remained steadfast are ac- 
tively engaged in work in Jerez, Reus, Madrid, 
Santander, Zaragoza, and. Barcelona, as well 
as others who have passed their examination 
as teachers, and have become by their con- 
nection with different parts of the evangelical 
world a channel through which streams of 
spiritual blessing flow into Spain. It is true 
that, having been taken out of their country 
too early, they require time to accustom them- 
selves to Spanish life and perfect themselves 
in their native language. 

Seminaries for teachers and evangelists in 
Spain itself are a crying necessity; and, 
whilst we pray God daily for more labourers, 
we long with all our hearts that flourishing 
preparatory schools for evangelical labourers 
may result from the small beginnings made 
up to the present. 

Foreign Labourers.—Here the question is 
not what different denominations are labour- 
ing in Spain, but rather, is there any evan- 
gelical Church, denomination, or sect which 
is not represented there? Can we then 
wonder that the generality of the Spaniards 
are confounded when they hear each speak- 
ing in his own language? Presbyterians and 
Methodists, and those who come as brethren 
from Plymouth, Congregationalists and Epis- 
copalians, Free Church and Independents, 
Baptists and followers of Miiller, Darbyites 
with their proselytes, and more besides who 
do not know what they are. In this case 











the Latin proverb, “ Variatio delectat,” does 
not always hold true, though often in the 
variety of different gifts riches of grace are 
unfolded. 

We may divide these labourers into two 
classes in order to make the survey easier ; 
first, those who are sent out by Churches or 
missionary societies. You must pardon my 
giving you a little lesson in geography. It is 
indispensable. The Zfiscopalians have their 
field of labour in Lisbon and a few neigh- 
bouring towns, in Seville, Malaga, andrecently 
also in Madrid. The Wesleyans are labour- 
ing with much blessing in Oporto, in Barce- 
lona, Poblo nao, and in the Balearic Isles 
Minorca and Majorca, in Mahon and Palma. 
The Presbyterians from Scotland have their 
stations in Madrid, Salamanca, Jerez, San 
Fernando, and Puerto Sta. Maria; those from 
Ireland in Madrid and Cérdoba; the Free 
Church of Scotland in Lisbon. The Evangelical 
Continental Society supports the stations in 
Bilbao, Camufias, San Vicente de Castellet, 
and Monistrol. The Committee of Lausanne 
has a station in Barcelona; that of Geneva 
has two, in Reus and Cartagena respectively ; 
the American Missionary Board in Santander 
and Zaragoza and Logrofio; the American 
Baptists in Madrid, Hospitalet, and Alcoy ; 
the German Evangelical Church has, besides a 
chapel and schools, as there are in most of 
the other places, an orphanage, a little hos- 
pital and book-shop, and possesses houses 
in Madrid, Granada, and Camuiias. 

The other class of labourers are such as 
are not sent out by any committee or Church. 
Thenumber ofthese more independentstations 
is not inconsiderable. Cérdoba, Seville, Ca- 
diz, Utrera, Huelva, Escornez were formerly 
under the direction of a Scottish committee, 
and are now supported by the indefatigable 
efforts made by a Scottish lady. All these 
belong to the Presbyterian Church of Spain. 
Madrid, Barcelona, Barceloneta, Gracia, Vil- 
lafranca, Figueras, Vigo, Corufia, Ferrol, Ovi- 
edo, Besullo, Leon, Valladolid, and Igualada 
are occupied by “ brethren.” 

Thank God, we may say, that all the 
labourers, with the exception perhaps of one 
or two black sheep, whom the Lord will re- 
move in His time, work in the spirit of union 
and peace. All feel the necessity to labour 
together, and, whatever differences of opinion 
may exist, to recognise each other as the 
servants of one Lord. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LITTLE AND LAME. 


By HESBA STRETTON, 
AUTHOR OF “ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER.” 


QO’ the wooded cliff which rises behind 

the pleasant town of Honfleur, on the 
coast of Normandy, there stands a quaint 
and ugly old church, surrounded by a grove 
of elms and chestnut-trees, so thickly planted 
that no glimpse of the sea can be caught 
through them. The little church is a favourite 
goal for pilgrimages and processions; and 
its low roof and gloomy walls are adorned 
with many votive offerings — mostly rude 
models of boats which have escaped the tem- 
pests of the rough Channel through the 
intercession of the Virgin. Before the shrine 
of Mary is a tray containing many sockets, in 
which a plentiful supply of wax candles is 
kept burning by those who wish to propitiate 
her; and in a corner close by is a great pile 





| of old crutches, left there by pilgrims who 
| had toiled painfully up the long, steep road 
leading from the town, but who had gone back 
again healed, and on both feet. Amongst 
them, perhaps one of the most prominent of 
them, was a little crutch, not much over two 
feet high. This little crutch was so diminu- 
tive, yet so thick-set, it told such a tale of 
childish suffering, that though I had been 
looking at the others with an incredulous 
smile and a jest on my lips, both smile and 
jest died away at once, and the tears sprang 
to my eyes. If when Christ said, “Suffer 
the little children to come unto me,” He had 
seen one of them limping forward on little 
crutches, surely that child would have been 





the first on whom He would have laid His 
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hands, and who would have been sent leap- 
ing, and running, and praising God by every 
free motion of his limbs, as he played for the 
first time in the fields around. 

I was thinking of the little crutch in the 
church on the cliff at Honfleur as I walked 
along the narrow street, with tall, old-fashioned 
houses on each side, which leads into Queen 
Square, where the Hospital for Hip Disease 
in Childhood is situated. When I paid my 
first visit to it I had expected to see the little 
patients—at least some of them—limping and 
hopping about the wards on crutches; in 
pain and suffering, no doubt, but at least able 
to stir and change their places with the rest- 
lessness that characterizes all young creatures. 
I was in nowise prepared for the sight of 
sixty little children, some of them mere 
babies, just over three years of age, strapped. 
down immovably in their cots, with only their 
arms free, and with weights attached to their 
tiny limbs suffering from disease. » They were 
not ready for crutches yet; that was a stage 
of progress still in the distant future for many 
of them. They musé first Jie there, bound 
and motionless, until the disedse was Con- 
quered—all of themmfor, months—some of 
them for years. i 

This hospital is an, offshoot of the popular 
Hospital for Childs Great Ormond Street. 


Hip disease is too protracted in 
its cure to be suitable for admission into a 
general hospital, where acute atid urgent cases 
must always have the preference. Until I 
had some talk with the Lady Superintendent, 
I had no idea of the terrors of this disease 
among the poor. She told me that the 
children are brought to them with limbs 
twisted and crooked to the most shocking 
degree; as it impossible for the poor to do 
anything to prevent the deformity that attends 
hip disease. One bright-faced boy of nine, 
who was. lying, as all the others were, flat on 
his spine, with weights attached to both legs, 
had come in so distorted that his mode of 
progression most resembled that of the kan- 
garoo. He walked upon the palms of his 
hands, which had grown quite hard and horny, 
and dragged his legs after him with a jerk. 
Another child, when laid straight in its cot, 
had its leg bent over the shoulder. But for 
their admission into the hospital they must 
have grown up fearfully and hopelessly de- 
formed. Add poverty to deformity, with the 
jeers and abhorrence deformity produces in 
rough natures, and the sum of misery is 
complete. 





The hospital is constructed out of three 
old-fashioned houses in Queen Square thrown | 


into one dwelling. The drawing-room floor, 
with the three similar floors above, form 
the wards, or rather the nurseries; for these 
pleasant, wainscoted rooms, with their open 
fire-places and high chimney-pieces, deco. 
rated with vases of flowers and other orna. 
ments, have a certain subtle sense of home, 
altogether different from the aspect of the 
large and lofty wards, with long double rows 
of cots, which we see in our splendid new 
hospitals. There are six nurseries, and ten 
children in each of them. Ten is a number 
not too large to constitute a family ; and as 
there ig mo separation among these little 
creatures of boys and girls, you might almost 
fancy yourself in a home nursery, if it were 
not that all its inmates are fast bound .in bed. 
Every ‘child knows its companions—I was 
about to say its playfellows ; but there can be 
no play herg¢, only the blithe chatter of little 
voices calling to one another from cot to cot. 

That it isa happy home, rather than a hos- 
pital for the little sufferers, is plain at a 
glance. They lie there, smiling as merrily, 
and looking as rosy and bright-eyed, as your 
own babies in their cots in your nursery. 
They love quite as much to be fondled, and 
petted, and played with. One tiny patient, 
of little more than three years of age, flings 
her arms about and shouts aloud in glee. If 
you allow them, they will clasp your fingers in 
theirs, and not det you go without using some 
gentle force. The older children are graver 
and quieter, but not more so than children at 
home who have outgrown their babyhood. 
There is no sign of medicine-bottles about, 
for little medicine is given except cod-liver 
oil and steel. No resident medical officer is 
needed. Four times a week, except in urgent 
cases, are sufficient for the visits of the sur- 
geons who attend this hospital. The little 
creatures lie there, taking no heed of the lapse 
of time or of the world from which they are 
separated, with no dark harassing outloek 
into the future, which crushes the adult 
patients in other hospitals. Ii they could but 
be converted, and become like these little 
children, patiently and trustfully waiting to 
be made well, what a kingdom of heaven 
would they enter into at once! 

There are pianos in three of the nurseries 
—which I cannot find it in my heart to call 
wards ; and on Wednesday afternoons a, child- 
ren’s service is held, when they are laid two 
in a cot, as far as that can be managed 
safely ; and there are hymns sung, and a few 
simple prayers offered, and a short lesson 
given. I was told it was wonderful how well 
the children sang, though they were all lying 
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down, That they enjoy the service there can 
be no doubt at all. 

More toys are needed for the bed-ridden 
little folks: small playthings, as dolls, and 
sets of tea and dinner things, and Noah’s 
arks, such as can be played with in bed; and 
light little scrap-books, which the tiny hands 
can turn over easily. A musical box playing 
at once to all the listening ears in the quiet 
cots would be charming. Coloured wools and 
canvas, and strips of gaily printed calico are 
welcome, for the elder children learn to sew, 
and knit, and crochet in bed. Such pictures 
as would illustrate a subject for a simple 
Bible lesson would be useful to the Lady 
Superintendent, for the sojourn of each little 
patient is long enough for many lessons to 
be taught and learned—good seed sown in 
the good soil of a child’s heart. 

But when, after months or years of careful 
treatment, the little patient has grown straight, 
and the diseased hip is cured, it is still neces- 
sary for him to learn to walk; at first on 
crutches ; when these can be laid aside, on 
his own feet. Where can this part of the 
cure be carried on better than in the fresh air 
of the seaside and the quiet lanes and fields 
of the country? Queen Square is by no 
means a good drill-ground for lame little feet. 
For this purpose, then, a branch hospital has 
been opened at Bournemouth ; and this very 
month of March the committee are moving 
their convalescent children into a larger house 
nearer the sea, and with a garden to it, in 
faith that English fathers and English mothers 
will find the necessary funds for the extra 
outlay. Those who have lame little ones 
will surely give in sympathy; those whose 
children are well-made, and robust, and rest- 
less, in pity and in thankfulness. ‘The house 
can be bought for £1,750, a moderate sum, 
of which only a small part is yet contributed. 
When there is more room and a larger income 
at Bournemouth the children can be drafted 
off more quickly from Queen Square, and the 
cots there, which have no chance of ever 
being empty, be set free for cases requiring 
more active treatment. 

One point in the management demands 
special notice. When the children are dis- 
charged cured they are not suffered to drop out 
of sight, left solely to the negligence or igno- 
rance of their own friends. A lady has devoted 
herself to this department of the good work, 
and visits the poor little children in their homes 
for months after they leave the hospital. She 
also takes the charge of seeing after children 
who cannot be aiinitted into the hospital 
from want of room or any other reason. 








These out-patients are supplied with neces- 
sary appliances for their relief, and receive 
some attendance from the medical officers. 
Last year six hundred and eighty-one visits 
of this kind were made by the lady visitor. 

In honour to their faithful and loving ser- 
vice, following so closely in the steps of our 
Lord in His love for “ the least of little ones,” 
I feel compelled to mention the fact that the 
services of the ladies connected with this 
hospital are purely voluntary. Those who 
reside in the house even pay for their own 
maintenance. The nurses and seryants alone 
are paid out of the funds of the subscribers. 
Such voluntary and self-denying ministry 
ought to be met by generous and self-deny- 
ing support from those who cannot render 
personal service, yet who feel that if Christ 
were now upon earth they would say, ‘ Lord, 
I will follow thee whithersoever thou goest.” 

“ And is there any other point on which I 
should speak specially besides the Bourne- 
mouth Branch ?” I asked of the Lady Super- 
intendent, as I stood on the door-sill, having 
just bid her good-bye. 

“Oh, if we could but have a few more 
endowed cots!” she answered, “ for the very 
poor, who cannot afford to pay anything. 
Thirty pounds a year would endow one, and 
we should fill them up with utterly destitute 
children, It is sometimes heart-breaking to 
turn them away.” 

Last year, of 161 children treated in the 
Home, 18 were cured, 49 were walking about 
though still wearing splints, whilst 8 were 
discharged incurable. Twenty-six children 
spent several months at Bournemouth. Last 
year, also, the Clinical Society made an in- 
vestigation into the present condition of as 
many of the old patients as could be traced, 
and 96 cases came under review. Most of 
the children walked well, though with a limp, 
and were at school or earning their living. 
All of these must have been hopeless and 
helpless cripples if they had been left to grow 
up in neglect and destitution. Longfellow 
begins one of his tender and touching poems 
in these words :— 


**O little feet ! that such long years 
Must wander on through hopes and fears, 
Must ache and bleed. beneath your load ; 
I, nearer to’ the’ Wayside Ina, . 
‘Where toil shall cease, and rest begin, 
Am weary, thinking of your load.” 

But, oh, the weariness and roughness of 
the road that little Zame feet must wander in ! 
Let us make their path as straight and smooth 
as we can; and lessen as far as.we can the 
heavy load of poverty and deformity united, 
which humanity has yet to bear. 
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ROUND ABOUT SINAI. 


I.—THE INACCESSIBLE GLORY. 


By THE LATE Rev. W. ROBERTSON. 


ON’ the fiftieth day after the flight from 

Egypt—-a day, fifteen centuries later, 
destined, not without meaning, to become 
the celebrated Pentecost of Christians—the 
spectacle of Jehovah's descent on Sinai took 
place. By the long sloping valleys or water- 
courses that converge to that awful centre, 
the Israelites had slowly moved on into the 
upland plain, where the mountain masses, 
retiring upon themselves, leave wider space 
for the spread of a great multitude, and for 
the transaction before all their eyes of those 
sublime scenes that were now to ensue. 
Nothing could be more imposing than the 
march up to this central plain. The rugged 
defiles, black overhead hitherto, gradually 
opened on its light—then, as the pilgrim 
throng advanced, the twenty different ave- 
nues through which they came resolved them- 
selves into one long vista, stretching itself on 
and widening before the eye—the frowning 
hills fell back—the broad approach, with its 
columned crags on either side, alone filled 
the eye—and far at its éxtremity, growing 
larger at every step in the streaming light, 
and standing up as if alone against the sky, 
there rose the single, dark, solid cliff of what 
was now to be the mount of God. Along 
the approach to this high altar came the mul- 
titude of Israel—slowly, silently, we may be 
sure, for the spot lay in the desert’s heart ; it 
was the very home of desolate sublimity ; in 
the air there was not even the sound of the 
dash of a waterfall, or so much as a brook’s 
murmur ; all was so deathlike in silence that 
a voice raised a little rang with unearthliness, 
or astone, dislodged from the hill-side, rolled 
with the noise of thunder ; and it is no stretch 
to think that the place was hushed already 
for the coming of the Mighty God. There, 
then, dispersing themselves into long lines 
upon the plain, the people “ camped before 
the mount.” 

The quiet of deep expectation next suc- 
ceeded. First of all, God summoned Moses 
to the mountain-top; probably, the light 
wreath of the cloudy pillar had settled there, 
and God talked with His servant from its 
screen. The people were required to make 
a covenant with Heaven of a very solemn 
and a very tender kind; and, with this 
preliminary charge, Moses went down. Pre- 
sently, bearing the ready consent of the whole 





| people, he climbed again to God ; and next, 
| was charged to prepare the camp, to sanctify 


priests and people, for on the third day God 
would descend in thick clouds in the sight of 
all. So the process of a purifying solemnity 
was held throughout the host; and on the 
eve of the third day, all was done. 

How intently must the first dawn have 
been watched next day, as it came ruddily 
along the hills. The pillared fire had likely 
been seen on the great altar-hill all night; 
now, in the clear amber air, it gave sudden 
birth to thunder, reverberating a hundred- 
fold in the silence—it streamed with the 
zigzag play of lightning—it rolled itself out 
in thick clouds, dense as the folds of night— 
its billows falling like loosened garments over 
cliff and scaur, till the whole mount was 
hidden, and the curling vapour rose in a 
column vast and black to heaven—and finally, 
from its breast there pealed a trumpet, “ ex- 
ceeding loud.” Surely no moment could 
be conceived more awful than that in which 
Moses then led the people out beneath the 
mount to meet God; yet, as they clustered 
there, the dark pall on Sinai waxed yet 
deeper, fire seamed it in red flashes, the 
whole mount, under the descending feet of 
God, was as a smoking furnace, and its deep 
foundations rocked. ‘Then the trumpet notes 
again, clear as silver, and streaming on, and 
increasing, till the hills redoubled them into 
a thousand echoes, made the whole desert 
world tremulous to its heart. Who could bear 
it farther? It was terror mounting up to exqui- 
site anguish—when, at that point, “Moses 
spake, and God answered him with a, voice.” 

How that voice must have fallen on the 
ears of Israel! Was it as “ the voice of the 
Lord,” sung afterwards in one of the great 
strains of David “as shaking the wilderness,” 
or was it the “still small voice” of Elijah, 
whispering startlingly in each heart? At any 
rate, it was the summons to Moses once more 
to ascend the mount ; and, in the gaze of the 
whole people, accordingly his solitary figure 
was seen wending upward and vanishing 
behind the veil. It is at this point we are 
made to mark that he and Aaron alone were 
thought worthy thus to pierce into the unseen. 
God, though so near His people, would not 
be unveiled to all; they must be barriered 
off on the edge of the holy ground, till they 
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had deeper insight, purer conceptions, higher 
faith; and therefore it was that, wrapping up 


Moses under the shadows and the secrecy of 


the mountain-top, His first and repeated 
charge to him was, to warn Israel, priests 
and people, that not one foot should dare 
cross into the precincts of the mount, lest, 
God breaking forth upon them, they should 
die. It was to bea ring of fire and awfulness 
impassable ; at that moment, the trembling 
in the people’s heart would be sure to keep 
them back safe enough, but the fire-enveloped 
hill would by-and-by become familiar, and 
the sight of Moses passing and repassing 
breed a desire and a daring in the hardier of 
the lookers-on to follow; so, in case that 
rash venture should be made, it is striking 
that, in the first interview, God had nought 
to press on Moses but that he should return 
to the people, warn them of the inaccessible 
glory, and that he who broke through into 
the mount should die. 

Now we shall see presently more of the 
scenes in and around Sinai; but at this point 
we must ask, why the Israelites were shut off 
so jealously from seeing their own chosen 
and covenanted God—why brought so near 
as the mountain’s base, and yet not allowed 
to climb a few steps on the mountain side— 
why, beholding everything of power and 
greatness, just to the veil’s edge, and yet 
forbidden on pain of death to pass into the 
interior glory? We may answer, as we have 
already virtually done, that, with many organs 
in them awakened to behold the dread signs 
of God, there was yet the deepest chord of 
all—the capacity to see and know God 
Himself—unawakened. Hence the utterable 
things—the fire and smoke, on the outside 
of Sinai—they could gaze on palpably enough ; 
but had they been taken wzfhin the fire and 
smoke, and confronted with the unutterable 
things Moses saw there, the sight, to their 
unpurged senses, would have been a blank. 
Just as, for example, if we suppose two shep- 
herds on the plain of Bethlehem on our 
Saviour’s birth-night, one gifted with the 
spiritual heart, the other not; to do/A the 
glory in the broad sky, when angels appeared, 
and their song was heard, and the whole 
night was lit up, would have been the same— 
awe-striking, full of God; but if both ran to 
find the Divine Child where He lay, and 
did find Him in the inn-stable, wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes, and laid in a manger; 
while the one would be persuaded that here 
in this inner spot was “God manifest in the 
flesh,” and would bow down and worship ; 
the other, unbelieving, would look on this, 














the end of so many dread portents, as lame 
and impotent, and probably pronounce it 
either a mockery or a lie. So with Moses 
and the mass of Israelites; he on the hidden 
steep of Sinai had the pure vision to discern 
God ; they in the plain could look at the 
billowy and flaming grandeur of His robes ; 
but if admitted to the great shrine where 
Moses was admitted, they would from want 
of gift, have so failed to see, that they would 
not only not have had their curiosity met, 
but would have disbelieved and been har- 
dened worse than ever. In true knowledge 
of their state, therefore, God set bounds at 
the foot of Sinai, to cross which into His 
hidden dwelling He decreed would be death. 

And the same inviolable law prevails now. 
“Except a man be born again,” said Jesus, 
uttering that law, “he cannot see,” much less 
can he enter, “the kingdom of God.” And 
(as the instant consequence) to seek to press 
into the kingdom, without that spiritual capa- 
city, is ruinous as death. ‘The impure and 
world-steeped heart for example, has an in- 
stinct of religion it cannot rid itself of ; but 
when it turns to do its religious worship,—to 
find, in short, and to see God,—what de- 
based images of God it conjures up—either 
as One Who may be propitiated with bribes, 
and cheated with hypocrisies—or, where the 
conscience is more fear-awakened, as One 
dark with anger, and beneath His feet the 
torments of the pit. In either of these cases, 
is not the base and slavish worship such as, 
for the soul, worketh death? Or the wor- 
ship of the impenitent, formal heart—what 
do its lifelong comings to see God result in 
but in reducing all conception of God to the 
dead stone of ordinance and form; and the 
soul, going on contented in that worship,— 
can it in the end do otherwise than die,—is 
it not smitten with its own death already ? 
Or the intellectual seeker after God—how 
fares he in his attempt to pierce the veil? 
Alas! do we not know on what miserable 
rafts of speculation intellect has again and 
again put off its devotees into the shoreless 
deep? And who by this searching has ever 
found out God? We grant the deep fascination 
of the quest—we grant the strong ardour with 
which the natural mind has often risen to the 
problem,—nay, we are aware of the passion- 
ate absorbedness with which again and again 
intellect has plumbed its way forward in its 
search for God, and, when its poor, short 
line has found no bottom, has, in its sorrow, 
cried, like Job, “Oh that I knew where I 
might find Him! that I might come even to 
His seat !’’ But with all that, we know too, 
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what, again and again, the penalty has been 
—how the ground of truth and faith has, 
inch by inch, crumbled—how all footing has 
been lost, and gifted spirits, that might have 
been as clear lamps in the heaven of our 
world, through daring scepticism, and the 
folly on folly which the forthputting of mere 
intellect has bred, have fallen from their 
orbit, and become as wandering stars, drop- 
ping into the blackness of darkness for ever. 

So, to this day, there is no man, unpre- 
pared, can break through the bounds God 
has set about Himself, and live. What 
would it be, even suppose those who seek 
God, not in His way, but ‘heirs, were to find 
and see Him,—suppose the impure, the for- 
malist, the keen and subtle sceptic, had some 
conceivable power of passing into God’s pre- 
sense, and beholding Him as He is,—would 
the sight be joy or sorrow—would the chord 
struck between them be congratulation—and 
would each of these, on the veil lifting, be 
satisfied with God’s likeness? Yea, has it 
not been recorded for us that, when such as 
these do come into the presence of the High 
and Holy One, as in the judgment of the 
great day, the very face of God and of the 
Lamb strikes terror ; in that God they know 
at once they have no part or lot, and, as they 
turn to flee from Him, they invoke the hills 
and the rocks to fall on them and cover 
them! Is not this enough to bring home to 
us the dread boundary-line set about God? 
No matter what the nobleness of life or the 


spot of light, cross into the mount. Oh! 
there is no way for us through the barrier 
but the simple path up which Moses climbed, 
written first on its gateway, “ Except ye be 
converted and become as a little child, ye 
cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven,” 
and written after on its upward steps, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God!’ There are a thousand, 
like the Israelite multitude, can see the signs 
of God; but there is only one in the thou- 
sand, like Moses, can penetrate and see God 
Himself. My reader, have you the secret 
way—the always converted heart? Does 
God bid you at the edge stand off? or does 
He call you up into the mount, and bid you 
come nigh? ‘Times there are in your pil- 
grimage, when, even in: your own soul, you 
know the difference—times of cold shade, 
for example, when your love is low, your life 
worldly, your prayers faint,—you feel then 
the blind drawn between you and God, and 
the boundary for the time set you cannot 
pass. Only again when the chill film is 
removed off eye and heart, and the baptism 
of the Spirit is renewed, have you power to 
| fly to God as doves to their windows. Would 
| you not then learn, even from ¢Aat, to keep 
| the pure flame of an always converted life in 
| you,—mindful that, if you would frequent 
| the mount, this is the way—mindful that, if 
| you would see God, this is the glass—and 
mindful that, even one dark and forsaken 
‘hour outside at the foot of the mount is 





gift of mind; as to this point, the people of | enough to show you a miserable change— 


Israel were sanctified, and the priests doubly 
so ; yet neither dared, without the one heart- 


, enough to make you tremble with the words, 
'“ Our God is a consuming fire! ” 





THE SOWER. 
A Painting by Jean Francois Millct.* 


[% the dim dawning sow thy seed, 
And in the evening stay not thy hand. 
What it will bring forth—wheat or weed— 
Who can know, or who understand ? 
Few will heed, 
Yet sow thy seed. 


See, the red sunrise before thee glows, 
Though close behind thee night lingers 
still. 
Flapping their fatal wings, come the black 
foes 
F ollowing, following over the hill. 
No repose ! 
Sow thou thy seed. 


* This French artist, lately dead, was only discovered to be a 
numerous studies of peasant life—intensely realistic, yet with a sou 
bag—dim light in front and darkness behind, in the which follow a cloud of black crows—is a picture never to be forgotten. 


We, too, went sowing in glad sunrise ; 
Now it is twilight, sad shadows fall. 
Where is the harvest? Why lift we our eyes? 
What could we see here? But God seeth all. 
Fast life flies, 
Sow the good seed. 


Though we may cast it with trembling hand, 
Spirit half-broken, heart sick and faint, 
His winds will scatter it over the land ; 
His rain will nourish and cleanse it from 
taint. 
Sinner or saint, 
Sow the good seed. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 





ere artist after his death. ‘The Sower” is one of his 
beneath the realism. The steadfast labourer with his seed- 

















“GOD TOOK HIM.” 


















“GOD TOOK HIM.” 


+ hg was the morning, early ; I, for hours, 
Had watched beside the peaceful bed of death 

Of the fair child, lent me by God awhile 

To nurse for Him: and now some angel-voice 

Had come to call my cherished one away 

To joys unseen. He was my only son, 

And God had made his form most beautiful ; 

His smile, so brightened with unearthly grace, 

It was a key to unlock all our hearts ; 

For he could utter but the fewest sounds 

That we might understand—his father’s name, 

The word most easy and most dear. Often 

He spoke it, and with rapture he would glow, 

When to the welcome presence he was borne. 


But he was frail—so frail we dared not hope, 
That if he fully came to man’s estate, 
He would have power to know and do with men, 
Who stand in this rough-dealing world of ours 
And are not overthrown. His course was done. 


Within that upper chamber all was peace ; 
God’s minister had blessed the dying child. 
As he lay gently waiting for his change, 
The purity of infant innocence 
Was on his brow ; his Saviour’s patient cross, 
Hid from our eyes, was recognised by angels ! 
Well knew we, as the rapid breathings fell 
Upon our ear, the end was drawing nigh, 
And his regenerate spirit soon would be 
Where harm could reach not, and no sorrow blight. 


Go to thy rest awhile, my little one ! 
A mother’s heart of solemn gratitude 
Lingered, and watched thy slowly-ebbing life, 
As softer, and more softly, it went forth. 
Then the long drooping eye-lashes were raised ; 
The deep-blue, melting eyes were opened quite ; 
All breathing ceased : the spirit was with God ! 


Beneath our churchyard chestnut-trees we laid 
Our child next Sunday mom. Much had I loved 
That sacred spot, and hoped that I might there 
Await my summons, till the last great day. 

So, till the resurrection, sleep, my child ! 

While now, henceforth, I miss at home the thrill 

Which thy sweet note of welcome brought to me, 

And in my nursery is the echo gone 

Of merriment at harmless frolic played, 

And only vacant silence greets me there, 

I well believe my child’s unfettered tongue 

Is hymning, with pure choirs, his MAKER’s praise. 
* 
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Camp on the Great Desert. 


NEW FINDINGS IN SYRIA. 
By C. RUSSELL. 


HERE are few things more astonishing 
in the present day than the researches 
that have been carried on among the ruins of 
ancient cities. Jerusalem, Babylon, Nineveh, 
Ephesus, and many others have been opened 
out to us. The imagination revels in such 
scenes. Where all is now so calm, as if 
struck by the hand of death, we look back to 
ages ago when life and activity animated 
each place. This solitude once contained 
the largest city in the world, or fertile mea- 
dows occupied the desert of to-day given up 
to the wandering Arab and his flock. Shady 
groves and gardens, producing the exquisite 
fruits of the East, grew where now the eye 
only rests on arid sands; where palaces lie 
in ruins a miserable hut or tent here and 
there breaks the monotony of the plain. 
On examination of these fallen remains 


the diligent hand of the explorer uncovers rich | 


houses, whose walls are ornamented with ele- 
gant frescoes and precious marbles arranged 
in Roman or Byzantine mosaics. Or he 
gains a complete idea of ancient life in the 
narrow streets, poor dwellings, and humble 
shops. The special interest in these works 
is the light thrown upon early Christianity. 
As a tule, it may be said that wherever a 
country was most given to religion there was 
the best preparation for the reception of 
Christ’s doctrine, and in such places it esta- 
blished itself with the greatest rapidity. Cities 
devoted to commerce, whose inhabitants 
had built temples for the worship of every 





god, where Eastern faiths counted the largest 
number of votaries, there the progress was 
most marked. We can trace the change 
from one religion to the other by the works 
of art that still remain. Very frequently 
Christ is represented under the form of Or- 
pheus, dressed in a Greek chlamys and play- 
ing on the seven-stringed lyre; rocks and 
trees are around him, and a stream suspends 
its rushing waters to listen to the charmed 
voice. Or we find the oft-repeated image of 
Christ, in the early Church, as the Good 
Shepherd, and instead of the animals usually 
depicted around the pagan Orpheus, there 
are two fair lambs lying at his feet. 

These general remarks lead to the descrip- 
tion of a country which has only lately been 
explored. Far away in the great Syrian 
desert lies a tract rarely traversed by Euro- 
peans. When Zenobia ruled as the proud 
Princess of Palmyra and built those gorgeous 
avenues of temples which now excite the 
wonder and admiration of travellers, the land 
denominated Central Syria was a well-culti- 
vated kingdom containing large towns and an 
industrious population. Long ‘ere the Ro- 
mans rescued it from barbarism does it ap- 
pear in ancient records. Those old monar- 
chies, Nineveh, Babylon, Egypt, and Judza 
alike struggled for its possession. ‘The armies 
of Sesostris and Nebuchadnezzar laid it 
waste, and here the Father of the Faithful at 
one period of his life pastured his flocks. 
Beyond the classic streams of the Orontes 
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and the Jordan, stretching down to the | their forms more indecisive. It was rather 
measureless plains near the Euphrates, lies'| the attributes of the Divinity they worshipped, 
this once rich, happy land. Now the better | and many invoked the help of the god whom 


class of inhabitants, if they try to farm, are a 

rey to the wandering Arabs, under the rule 
of pashas who are too weak and indolent to 
enforce law and order. 

This is the district which attracted the 
attention of M. Waddington, the French 
statesman, so well known for his liberality, 
and by birth half an Englishman. He was 
accompanied by the Count de Vogué, and 
together they have published drawings of the 
wonders they found and the inscriptions 
upon the statues and houses. All remains 
dating before the Christian era have disap- 
peared ; the interest centres altogether in the 
first six centuries after Christ, when His faith 
made rapid progress in a country already 
prepared to receive it. Few Christian monu- 
ments in other countries belong to these dis- 
tant epochs; the greater part perished in 
the frightful invasions of the barbarians. In 
Syria, on the contrary, nearly all the churches 
may be found which have been erected 
from the fourth century to the reign of 
Justinian, and we,can discern with clear, 
ness the advance from paganism to the new 
faith. 

Here, in the once-flourishing cities of Phi- 
lippopolis, Bostra, and others, stand rows of 
ruined streets, temples, theatres. At Chagga 
the halls of the palace are still intact ; at 


| 





they call “the Good” or “the Just.” Here 
may be seen a small altar inscribed with a 
prayer beginning with the words, “ May he 
be blessed through all eternity, the Good, 
the Merciful.” A Pagan thus expressing 
himself might be supposed to be praying to 
his ordinary divinity, such as the sun-god, 
Malakbel, the Roman to Jupiter, often styled 
Optimus ; whilst, on his side, the Jew could 
shelter himself under this general phrase when 
invoking the one God of Israel. Another 
altar, built in the year 135, bears a dedica- 
tion, ‘‘From Salmon, son of Nesa, for the 
salvation of himself and his children, to Him 
who is blest throughout eternity.” On both 
sides are symbols resembling the monogram 
of Christ. 

The sad period of persecution is recalled 
by one who had lost her support during those 
terrible times; it runs thus: “ Chosté, the 
wife of Inus the Martyr, has brought these 
presents to the house of prayer.” Again, the 
numerous divisions which took place during 
the early ages of the Church may be traced 
by an inscription on the lintel of the door of 
a chapel now lying in ruins. Upon it we 
read these words, “Synagogue of the Mar- 
cionists of the city of Lebada, built in honour 
of our Lord and Saviour Jesus by the priest 
Paul.” There is a memory of a different 


Pheena, now Mousmieh, is a very fine build- | kind awakened by a stone coping which pro- 


ing, constructed in honour of Marcus Aurelius | bably surmounted a temple. 


It states that 


under the direction of Egnatius Fuscus, a| the faithful Pagans built it by the divine 


centurion of the third legion. 


From the in-| order of their master, the Emperor Julian. 


scriptions, which are very numerous, the| Both the building and the inscription are 
earliest ones show that though they adored | alike unfinished, as were many other similar 
many gods, yet their personality became vague, | ones ordered by the well-known apostate. 
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Ancient Fountain. 


His early death cut short his determination 
to destroy the religion of Jesus, and after 
that occurred it encountered no further oppo- 
sition. 


Churches and chapels are very numerous, : 


and generally bear an inscription over the 
door that those who built them offer them to 
God for the salvation of their souls. Some, 
from a sense of unworthiness, refuse to give 
their names. One says, with great simplicity, 
** Remember, Lord, the Christian who built 
this monument, and whose name thou know- 
est.” An architect, not willing that his work 
should perish, reconciles his Christian devo- 
tion with his artistic ideas, and writes these 
words on his house, “ The power of God and 








of Christ have built this, 
Domnos, the architect.” Ip 
the interior of many churches 
are the prayers of those who 
address themselves to the well. 
beloved George or Michael, or 
to “the holy and miserable 
Job,” so popular a saint in 
the East. They ask for their 
protection to preserve them, 
and to obtain eternal rest for 
the friends they have lost. 

In many houses that have 
been examined the owner evi- 
dently desired to show his 
sincere belief by inscribing 
Christian symbols, Christ’s 
monogram and the cross, 
which are found everywhere 
traced with prodigality on the 
walls, in the apartments, above 
the columns, and mingled with 
the sculpture of the friezes. 
Notwithstanding persecution 
and contempt, they felt the 
absolute necessity of attesting 
the sincerity of their creed. 
They bespeak the joy with 
which they engraved them, as 
if they were both proud and 
happy to make so public a 
profession. It is thus that 
some unknown painter, after 
he had traced the sign of the 
cross, seized with enthusiasm, 
paraphrasing the device of 
Constantine, adds, ‘ This 
triumphs.” Over the entrance 
gate a favourite sentence is, 
‘This is the gate of the Lord; 
let the righteous enter.” With- 
in we read, “ Lord, help this 
house, and those who inhabit 
| it;” or, “If God be for us, who can be 
| against us? Glory to Him through all 
| eternity.” 
| Perhaps the finest edifice among these 
‘ruins is the celebrated church of St. Simeon 
| Stylites, situated between Aleppo and An- 
; tioch. Its resemblance to our cathedrals of 
ithe Middle Ages is manifest, and the sou- 
| venirs it recalls are interesting. Every one 
| has heard of the strange penance which this 

saint imposed on himself, and the spectacle 
he afforded to crowds of pilgrims for more 
|} than thirty-seven years. After entering 4 
|convent in Syria, the ordinary austerities 
proved unsatisfactory, and he requested per- 
mission of his superior to withdraw entirely 
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from the world by living on the top of a 
column. His disciples cut one from the 
rock, and raised it on a neighbouring moun- 
tain, building a small cell at the summit. 
From this he never descended. Around it 
crowds pressed to'hear the words of the holy 
man, and to ask his advice. When he died, 
in A.D. 459, his body was carried, with a 
magnificent cortége, to Antioch, and buried in 
the church which Constantine built. But 
the pilgrims refused to desert the place, and 
came to consult those hermits who followed 
their master’s example: One of the houses 
destined to receive them still preserves the 
inscription over the door. The owner, after 
placing his house under the protection of 
Christ, informs us that it was built twenty 
years after the death of the saint, At the 
same time a magnificent church was erected 
round the column. 

It is this which M. Vogué has thoroughly 
explored, Standing on a hill near the chain 
of the Amanus, the approach is under a well- 
preserved triumphal arch, and the hill is 
guarded by a wall and towers. Within the 
enclosure, one side was occupied by a large 
monastery containing the monks’ cells, a 
chapel, and a house ornamented with a por- 
tico, no doubt the home of the superior. On 
the other side is the church, the principal 
facade being one of the finest in the country, 
with its three gates surmounted by triangular 
frontals. The interior is in the form of a 
Latin cross, the centre forming an open oct- 
angular court, in the middle of which rose 
the celebrated column, carefully preserved, 
and visible from the nave and transepts. 
This portion has unfortunately suffered more 
than the rest ; it is encumbered with immense 
stones and fallen masonry. ‘The column has 
fallen, probably owing to the many earth- 
quakes which deSolate the country; yet the 
base can be seen cut in the rock, an unformed 
block from which the pilgrims have chipped 
morsels to carry home. It may be calculated 
that the diameter of the column was about 
eighteen feet, where with such mistaken de- 
votion St. Simeon confined himself for such 
along period. We may imagine the surprise 
of the worshippers ¢oming from all parts of 
Asia when they saw the rich mosaics, the 
elegance of the pillars, and the splendid 
arches thrown over this poor rock, To ex- 
cite still more their devotion, the monks 
showed them a miraculous star through one 
of the highest windows, the brightness of 
which was never dimmed, and seemed to have 
been placed there by Heaven to honour the 
memory of the saint. This daily concourse 





of persons lasted until the end of the sixth 
century, when it seems to have suddenly 
ceased in an unaccountable manner. 

As this part of Syria belonged to the 
dynasty of Herod, it is not surprising that 
relics have been discovered belonging to that 
era, The explorers were fortunate enough 
to find a temple of that period dedicated to 
a Syrian divinity, Baalsamin, -It is not ex- 
actly in the style of other monuments, as it 
belongs more to Greek than. Syrian art, 
and is loaded with ornamentation. When 
digging out the facade a curious incident came 
to light. The pedestals standing before the 
portico were covered with inscriptions, and 
had been used for the statues of persons of 
distinction. On one of these once stood that 
of Herod, the king ; his name could still be 
read engraved in the marble. The hope was 
entertained of recovering from the débris the 
statue itself; nothing remained, however, but 
broken fragments. It had evidently been 
torn violently from its base, one of the feet 
being still attached to it. The earliest epi- 
graphic text discovered is an edict of King 
Herod Agrippa, unfortunately very. short, 
containing an exhortation to his subjects to 
build for themselves more suitable dwellings, 
and “give up the dens where they dwelt like 
wild beasts.” 

Very interesting are the pictures which 
faithfully reproduce the private houses in 
these decayed cities. The homes belonging 
to all ranks, with their gorgeous accessories 
or humble arrangements, are standing in the 
desert, showing their relations with public or 
religious life, and with death itself. In the 
plains of the Hauran, as at the foot of Mount 
Vesuvius, where Pompeii is entombed, these 
witnesses of ancient life are preserved. Yet 
there is a difference; just as the houses of 
the latter place are graceful and elegant, so 
those of Syria are severe. The desert, with- 
out shade, water, or verdure, cannot be com- 
pared to the sunny scenes of the Bay of 
Naples. Wood is scarcely to be had in Cen- 
tral Syria, hence the architect had to replace 
it by stone. Even the doors and window- 
shutters are of this hard material. The walls 
are in general standing, but the roofs have 
altogether disappeared; they are of three 
stories, in many cases ornamented with a 
double portico supporting columns or mono- 
lythic pillars, whilst the apartments commu- 
nicate with each other by means of exterior 
galleries. In some parts these features alto- 
gether disappear, and are replaced by high 
walls without windows, like the East of to- 
day, where domestic life is so rigorously 
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concentrated in the interior of the house. 
Deep recesses in the walls mark the places 
for cupboards and alcoves. Some of the 
ruins are inhabited by the sheiks, and in a 
large hall or atrium the explorers were re- 
ceived in a little village of the Hauran. The 
evening repast was served on a tray placed 
on the ground by the smoky light of a clay 
lamp fed with butter, where a party had 
assembled to see the strangers. Carpets and 
cushions were spread around the walls for 
the night’s repose, and they lay down think- 
ing of those who had lived there during the 
third century. Imagine the difference when 
these walls were standing instead of being 
ruined, when the arches had not lost their 
keystone, when the animation and prosperity 
of these towns, fifteen centuries ago, surprised 
the Arabs even into wishing that they also 
could share in the Roman rule of civilisa- 
tion. 

That there was much difficulty in prevent- 
ing the nomads from ravaging the country 
is apparent from the camp which was found 
at the eastern extremity of the Hauran. The 
Romans suffered no nation’which sheltered 
itself under their authority to be insulted 
by its neighbours. Thus they organized a 
police for the desert, which has not existed 
since then, A complete line of posts was 
established on the frontier ; some were com- 
posed of a single tower, where the soldiers 
have written their names and their country 
on the walls, still quite legible; but the 
camp itself is much more considerable than 
these, where within entrenchments a cohort 
could establish itself, a wing of cavalry, or 
soldiers mounted on dromedaries. It stands 








in a wild country where the ground is covered 
with black, rounded stones projected from a 
volcano, or traversed by streams of lava. 
The crater rises in the centre of this desolate 
plain ; at its foot lies a lake, formed by a 
deep depression in the land filled with water 
during the winter rains. The camp is a 
square enclosure surrounded by walls seven 
feet thick, flanked with towers and a moat. 
At a short distance are the well-preserved 
remains of baths and some relics of houses, 
which were grouped for safety round the Ro- 
man garrison, An advanced post on the top 
of the crater allowed of a wide view over the 
plain, so that the approach of an enemy 
could be easily perceived. This was the ex- 
treme limit which the explorers reached in 
the desert ; no other European had for cen- 
turies invaded its solitude. 

Central Syria owed its prosperity to Rome; 
under the guard of its legions the desert was 
covered with corn and peopled with towns. 
At the end of the sixth century its prosperity 
seems to have been suddenly arrested—its 
name disappears from history. In 637 the 
Arabs became definitely the masters of the 
country. Some houses seem to have been 
repaired or built about that period, and on 
one the owner, who hoped that the rule of 
the infidels would be of short duration, and 
dared not acknowledge himself a subject of 
the Greek empire, wrote these words, ‘‘ The 
Lord Jesus being King.” But soon inha- 
bitants failed to occupy the towns, Islamism 
plunged them into barbarism, and the entire 
country, being uncultivated, relapsed into 
the desert. Such were the sad results of this 


| dreadful invasion. 
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A STORY OF A GALE ON AN ENGLISH SHORE. 





+ wees gale which tore around our island on 
the 26th and 27th of October last, and 
strewed our shores with fragments of innu- 
merable wrecks, is still fresh in the memory 
of the most thoughtless. 

Persons living in quiet inland homes heard 
that evening the sleet striking on the window 
panes as it fell, and looked out on gardens 
smiling with autumn flowers a few days be- 
fore, to see a thick carpet of snow and the 
trees rocking and groaning before the wind ; 
and many a prayer went silently upwards, as 
with a shudder they turned back to the fire-lit 
room and let fall the thick curtains with the 
words, “ It must be an awful night at sea!” 

Yes, so it was! 

We were staying at the sea-side village of 
Redcar, on the Yorkshire coast, and shall 
never forget that awful gale. 

Redcar is an old-fashioned little place, with 
houses built of brick standing at either side 
of a long straggling street. All the best 
lodgings are on the second floors of the 
houses at the left-hand side, and look sea- 
wards. The long old street having drawn it- 
self to its utmost length, changes its character, 
and here we find rows of modern lodging- 
houses, an Esplanade, a tall pretentious 
hotel, a sea wall with a broad asphalted 
walk, and a very High Church. These spick- 
and-span white brick buildings discard, with 
the warm-tinted walls and ancient bay- 
windows of Redcar, its very name and call 
themselves Coatham. 

Straight out to sea from the farther end 
of Redcar runs a long pier, supported on 
iron girders. And Coatham has one too, 
with another band-stand and other wooden 
seats, there being a distance of perhaps 
half a mile between the two. In a line 
parallel with the shore, a short distance 
beyond the end of Redcar pier, a dangerous 
belt of rocks rests, black and sullen, under 
the waters at high tide, showing itself clearly, 
and sometimes being in most part bare, when 
the tide recedes. 

Our lodgings were on the Coatham Espla- 
nade, and as we walked along the firm sands 
on the morning of the 26th (at Redcar the 
sands are very firm and hard) we saw the 
storm signal was hoisted, and the coast- 
guardsman, who stood near with his hands 
in the pockets of his pea-jacket, told us that 
the expected gale was coming northwards, 
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and a telegram had been received ordering | 
the guard to have all things in readiness, | 
for lives would surely be in danger and good 












ships would grind upon the rocks or be cast 
helpless wrecks upon the beach within a few 
hours. A sharp east wind nearly cut us in 
half as we gossiped with him. 

By noon-time a ‘‘capful” of wind, and a 
large “capful” too, was down upon us, bring- 
ing with it a heavy fall of rain. 

From our sitting-room window we looked 
out to sea, about midway between the two 
piers, and therefore across the centre of the 
bay, if such it can be called. With the fading 
daylight the gale increased in violence, and 
the heavy lashing of the ocean became 
changed into a continuous angry roar. Louder 
and louder it grew, and seemed to reach a 
climax about two o'clock in the morning. 
As we lay awake, listening and fearing, we 
became aware of a fumbling noise below, 
and found next morning that our landlady 
had spent the night in taking up her carpets. 
Prudent woman! She did well, for in the- 
morning a desolate sight presented itself: 
the rain had penetrated through the cracks. 
of the window frames, and was trickling into 
pans of all shapes and sizes, and the walls 
looked like the inside of a soaked umbrella. 
There was a strange cloud driving past; we - 
thought a snow-storm was on us, for through... 
the thick whiteness we could only see at 
intervals, but soon we found out our mistake; - 
it was not a snow but a foam cloud which 
the waves were throwing off the sea and 
which was flying over the land. 

We now began to see the effects of the 
hurricane. The coastguard had been on 
the look out, it appeared, all night; and in 
the early morning a ship had run ashore upon 
the other side of the Redcar pier, near a little 
village called Marske ; but all the crew had 
been rescued. Redcar possesses three life- 
boats, and one was in readiness and the crew 
of the vessel were all safely brought ashore. 
It is so different hearing of a wreck and 
seeing one that it was with a thrill of terror 
that we heard our landlady cry out, between. 
nine and ten o'clock, that a ship fighting with, 
the storm was nearing land. 

We rushed to the window, and there before 
us, on the “ boiling, seething sea,” we saw a 
vessel driving helplessly along. All her sails 
were torn to ribbons and tatters and everynow 
and then flew off and fell into the waves. 
The ship was so near that even through the 
misty rain and spray we could see the men 
clinging together as the heavy seas swept 
over the decks. 

Again and again we thought they were 
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gone, but as each overwhelming rush of 
‘water passed we saw them still there. She was 
being borne southwards and seemed to be 
running athwart the end of Coatham pier ; 
however, she cleared that danger, and went 
driving onwards and inwards, constantly 
getting a little nearer to the Coatham shore. 

Through the roar of the waters we heard 
the shouts of many voices come up faint and 
dulled, and looking downwards we forgot to 
watch the ship, for two long strings of men 
were pulling onwards past our house the life- 
boat ; some of her crew ran along buckling 
on their life-belts, while a crowd followed ; 
others rushed along the sea-wall or the beach, 
following the course of the drifting vessel. 
It was impossible to be an indoor witness of 
such a scene and we were soon amidst the 
crowd. The wind was so fierce that we saw 
strong men blown completely over and it 
was hard work to keep one’s feet at all. The 
spray cut our faces as it struck them. 

The ship meanwhile, ever tossed landwards, 
had come aground and stuck in the sand, 
the waves dashed against her hull and a foun- 
tain of spray and foam rose constantly to 
many yards above her. 

We found the coastguard men already on 
the beach, and they were fixing the rocket 
apparatus. Another five minutes and the 
gun was fired; the ball flew straight as an 
arrow for the wreck, but so violent was the 
wind that the rope was blown on one side 


and fell short. The life-boat had been | 


launched, and the men grasping their oars 
went bravely to work. The boat was buffeted 
back. We watched with the most intense 
anxiety, sometimes thinking she neared the 
vessel, and then a disappointed exclamation 
burst from each of the watching crowd as 
again the boat was driven shorewards. 
Bravely the men stuck to their work, how- 
ever, and at length we saw her near the 
wreck, and a cheer broke forth as they 
succeeded in throwing a rope on board. 
Ten minutes more and the saved and 
saviours stood together on the shore. 

Would that our account could end here. 
Would that we could tell that those so 
bravely rescued from the very jaws of death 
were kindly entertained in Christian homes ; 
that they were seated by hospitable hearths ; 
that warm food and dry clothes were ready 
for them; and that God was thanked that 
day for His great mercy in regiving life. 

But this was not the case. 

Almost before we, strangers in the place, 





by the crowd, were rushing off towards Red- 
car, as we afterwards found, to press into 
the public-houses, where, treated by the men 
they had saved, the life-boat crew speedily 
got a good deal more drink than was good 
for them. 

The beautiful boat was left sticking in the 
sand, just where she had run in. Surely, we 
asked, it was at least some one’s duty to see 
she was ready for further possible need? 
Perhaps it was too much to expect that the 
same men, who had battled with the sea, im- 
perilling their own to save other lives, should 
do the shore work of placing her on her car- 
riage, and running her back to the shelter of 
the boat-house. Anyhow, if it was the duty of 
any individual to see this work was done— 
this sorely needed work—he did not do it. The 
boat was left on one spot, and the wheels on 
another, by the water’s edge ; both gradually 
sank to some depth in the wet sand and be- 
came embedded, and they were not dug out 
until Saturday morning. And yet at three 
o'clock that very afternoon that boat was 
wanted, and lay a useless thing upon the 
shore, while the cries of other perishing men 
went up to God from another wreck. Surely 
things are shamefully mismanaged when such 
an occurrence is possible ! 

We would earnestly and strongly urge on 
the Royal Life-boat Association, and on the 
Christians living in sea-side harbours on our 
coasts, to have some warm and comfortable 
room ready during sterms, where the life-boat 


(men can find hot, strong soup—a sailor’s 
favourite viand—awaiting them, and where 


they can rest and be found when they are 
wanted all through the hours of a storm at 
sea. y” 
About three o’clock that afternoon’ we saw 
another vessel, a steamer, tumbling and roll- 
ing on the waves; it was at once plain that 
she was unmanageable. Sometimes we saw 
her black hull, then again entirely lost sight 
of her. The tide was high, and she there- 
fore cleared the rocky belt across the mouth 
of the bay. She came rolling and plunging 
onwards. We saw, just as we had dove 
before, the vessel clear the Coatham pier, 
and then be driven shorewards; and just as 
before, we saw the poor sailors clinging for 
their lives to anything within their reach. 
At length she struck. 

As there was no life-boat ir. readiness, 
rockets were tried, but the force of the wind 
was so tremendous that time after time they 
were uselessly fired. 





understood what was being done, the life- 
boat men and the rescued crew, surrounded 


Oh! how eagerly we watched them, and 
yet our anxiety must have been as nothing 
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compared to that of the men whose lives 
hung as it were upon that one rope! How 
they must have wondered why no life-boat 
cam? to save them! 

At length, by God’s mercy, in a slight lull 
the ball fell true, and the line was seized by 
the crew. One by one they were brought 
off in the saving apparatus; some of the 
Redcar fishermen dashed into the shallow 
water, and kind hands received and guided 
the men ashore. And much need there 
was, for they were benumbed and exhausted. 
Again a crowd accompanied the poor fel- 
lows to the town—we fear, although of this 
we are not certain, to the public-house. 

The rest of the afternoon passed without 
any other vessel coming in sight, and we 
began to hope that the last of the wrecks 
had been seen, though the storm still raged ; 
and through the clouds of spray and the 
roar of the wind the crash of the waves as 
they fell on the shore sounded horrible. 

The darkness of night settled down over 
the ocean ; very dark it was, and yet the sea 
was boiling so that it showed as a long white 
line against the black sky. As we looked 
out, the clock struck half-past eight. And 
suddenly, against that black background be- 
yond that awful white line, we saw a light! 
It burnt for a few minutes ; suddenly it went 
out! We waited. A ship showing a distress 
signal had been in the offing; but where was 
she now? Had the light disappeared because 
she had lurched? Had the wind blown it out ? 
Or—and we hardly dare whisper this—had 
the ship gone down, and were all hands lost ? 

The darkness was awful—like that of old, 
“it might be felt.” Now an answering green 
light was shown on shore. 

“Hold Thou these helpless ones in the 
hollow of Thy hand. Yes, cover them there,” 
was all we could pray. 

The supply of rockets had run short. 
Why, when only three were left at four o’clock, 
more were not telegraphed for to come by 
the afternoon train, we could not understand ; 
but so it was. Those which were left were 
brought out and used, but all fell far too 
short of the wreck. And with them went 
the greater part of our hope, for the life-boat, 
which was embedded in the sand, was useless, 
and the old life-boat which some sailors. tried 
to launch was too large for the water there. 

We could hear piteous cries from the ship- 
wrecked men. The J/ima—that was the 
vessel’s name—had split upon the rocky belt, 
and only one-third of her remained unbroken. 
The wheel still stood on the unbroken part, 
and to a rope fastened to it the twelve men 











clung, driven on this piece of wreck before 
the awful hurricane. ‘The pilot told us after- 
wards, when a great sea came rushing towards 
them, they cried to each other, “ Hold on 
for dear life!” Each time they expected the 
rope to give way, and they themselves to go 
down. 

“T never saw such a gale,” he said. “I 
was shipwrecked once before, and we then 
took to the boats in the Bay of Biscay, and 
I kept the boat up by hanging baskets all 
round her, so that the sea did not swamp us. 
We expected every minute off Redcar last 
night to go down. I knew there were rocks, 
and when I saw the lights I knew it was 
Redcar, I tried to keep her head out to sea, 
but it was no use, the wind dashed us on. 
I’ve been at sea all my life, and I’ve a wife 
and nine children. You see a wind sprang 
up after we left Flambro’ Head; if I had 
known I would have put back, but I thought 
it was only a fresh breeze ; we were out in the 
gale thirty-six hours. No, ma’am, nothing to 
eat; only a bit of a brown crust. And then 
when she broke upon the rocks, we all held 
on as well as we could. We saw we were 
driving across on to the Coatham rocks, and 
we could hear the folks talking and shouting 
and quarrelling on the sands, and it did seem 
hard to think of going down there! If we'd 
been at Yarmouth, we should have been 
fetched off in ten minutes; but no rockets 
nor no boat to come to us, and us a-clinging 
there for six hours in that storm, with only a 
bit of rope between us and eternity! And 
yet, ma’am, I wish heartily I had never left 
the ship when I did, for the life-boat came to 
us at two in the morning, and in another 
hour I could have waded off ashore over the 
sands ; but we were so cold and hungry and 
longed to get off, and we little thought when 
we returned to the wreck our bits of things 
would be stolen! Yes, ma’am, it’s true, some 
one pillaged the bit of the Mina. I’ve only 
that small bundle left, and I’ve lost #5 
worth. J hope J may fall into better hands 
when I’m wrecked next time.” 

So the pilot the next day told us the story 
of the wreck of the Vina. How well we 
knew the truth of what he was saying! Had 
we not helplessly stood watching through 
that never-to-be-forgotten night, praying God 
to save those whom their fellow-creatures 
were letting perish? Had we not heard 
their stupid quarrelling about the merits of 
the different life-boats, about what ought to 
be done, and watched them do nothing, 
wondering through all those terrible hours 
at the utter want of any directing authority? 
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And did we not well know that many in that 
noisy crowd were far from sober that night? 

Three hours after we had first seen the 
distress light of the Vina, and while that 
wretched’ ship was being broken to pieces in 
the storm, we saw for a short time, out at 
sea, another distress signal burning. This 
ship proved afterwards to be the Luna, a 
fine vessel, forty years old, and entirely re- 
fitted and set to rights only a fortnight pre- 
viously at a cost of £500. 

Tossed and torn in the gale thirty miles off 
from the fatal rocks, the crew cut the masts 
away, and tried to anchor ; but all was of no 
use. In vain the captain did everything in 
his power to keep his ship out at sea, she 
was blown onwards to destruction. Suddenly 
in the darkness of the night the sailors saw 
the Redcar pier close before them. They 
did not know what it was, and the captain 
cried, “ Boys, prepare for another world, we 
are going now.” The crew crowded down into 
the cabin, only the captain remained on deck. 

The sea seemed to clutch the ship in its 
grasp, and dashed it straight through the 
centre of the pier. The iron pillars upon 
which the pier rested were torn down, the 
upper structure fell with a thundering crash 
on the vessel’s deck, striking the captain down. 
The sailors had one bit of tarred rope left. 
They soaked it in some paraffin, and so con- 
trived to burn the light we saw. One poor 
boy, who had never been a voyage before, 
and another man were helpless all through 
the storm. 

On rushed the ship, and spiked upon the 
rocks, and lay there within our sight from 
twelve o’clock till four in the morning. 

And then listen what was done to save 
them. 

Let one of the men tell this true and 
shameful tale in his own words, as he did to 





——___. 


Lord heard him.” Could not the Royal Life- 
boat Association, which justly boasts of doing 
so much to save life, see that these affairs 
were better seen to? Could not the clergy and 
gentry of seaport towns and fishing villages 
provide at every such life-boat station a 
refuge fit to welcome half-drowned men, with 
a coffee-room attached where life-boat crews 
can be kept sober, and strengthened to go on 
their noble work again and again if need be? 

Through these pages let the poor sailor 
speak, and so claim a just hearing. 

‘We expected every minute would be our 
last; not a man on board but what was 
praying; and then cold, wet through, to be 
on them rocks from twelve to four with no 
rockets or life-boat coming to our aid, and 
us hearing the shouts on shore, and us 
hallooing out all night! and when they 
brought the life-boat out to us in the morning 
they were about two hours getting the men 
off. When they came they were mostly fresh. 
Then, too, our ship was plundered. I saved 
a jacket ; yes! lost my shirts—/ha/ was what 
they did..... At Yarmouth it would have 
been different; they would have taken us 
off soon. The whole gale our ship never 
took a drop of water. We were bound for 
Southampton and then home. Good-bye!” 
and with a sob and averted face, “ Thank 
you for having prayed for us,” 

* * * * 

The next day the ocean, restless still with 
the remains of its fierce passion, was heaving 
up and down, and the shore was strewed 
with timber, and this harvest of the sea. 
The coastguard protect the ship’s timbers ; 
but the bits of casks and cases come in use- 
fully for driftwood fires, and these the canny 
Redcar folks were cheerfully gathering. As 
they sit warm and cosy this winter, I 
wonder if when the wood gives a sudden 


us next day, and let those with whom the | crack it will bring to their ears, as I am sure 
mismanagement rests take it to heart; and_| it would to ours, an echo of the screams and 
let them remember there are such words in| cries for help we heard from those two 
the Bible as “this poor man cried, and the | doomed ships all through that fearful night. 
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“‘ The young men paused in their talk.” 


ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, 
AUTHOR OF “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER X.—OLD FRIENDS MEET AGAIN, 


“ Roma, Roma, Roma, 
Non e’ piu com’ era prima.” 


Pore PIUS, second of the name, slept with his 
predecessors—a motley crowd, whose shadowy 
forms haunt the imagination, some of them hideous 
as nightmares, like Aés whose horrible wickedness 
has doomed him, says the legend, to haunt the 
subterranean passages of the Eternal City restless 
until the day of judgment, “with the head of an ass 
and the feet of a bear;”* others, less loathsome 
but more terrific, like Gregory VII., like Innocent IIL, 
who “caused their terror in the land of the living,” 
and whose spectre hands still seem to grasp 
the keys with a regal air, as though vindicat- | mon foe of all, the conquering Turk. Better 
ing their right to “ lie in glory” amongst the | far Pius II. than Alexander VI. ; but better 
kings and rulers of the earth. far than Pius II. any faithful servant, how- 
_neas Sylvius Piccolomini was neither a | ever humble and obscure, of that Divine 
Sixtus IV. nor a Julius II., yet he stands out | Master whose earthly vicegerents wretches 
in somewhat interesting individuality from | that would have disgraced the throne of the 
the long and wearisome line of tiarad | vilest Eastern despot blasphemously dared 
shadows. We can afford to remember that | to call themselves. 
he was a scholar and a gentleman ; and, still| No doubt Pius II. was sincerely mourned 
higher praise, that he laid aside, in his old | in Rome, and by few more sincerely than by 
age, every meaner ambition for the endea- | the Humanists of the Academy. Nor was it 
vour to unite all Christendom against the com- | likely that the memory of his good deeds 
— —— | towards them would be “interred with his 


* Benedict vill, who seems to have be pat ' 
monster of wicked as the mere eulchostel Aleneoder Vi. | bones,” when a successor of the type and 
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temper of Paul II. had to be contrasted with 
him, 

A selfish, narrow-minded bigot was now 
to occupy the Papal throne. It may seem 
incongruous to us moderns, who usually pic- 
ture to ourselves the ecclesiastical tyrants of 
the Middle Ages as lean, cadaverous monks, 
worn with fasting and self-torture, that one of 
Paul’s first acts was to increase the splen- 
dours and gaieties of the Roman Carnival. 
But there was really no incongruity. The 
language of the bigot to the populace has 
ever closely resembled that of the Epicutean 
to himself“ Eat and drink, for to-morrow 
you die—only be ‘sure you leave me ‘to 
take caré.of what happens to 'y6t afterwards.” 
One Stef. prohibition always loom%in the 

back som: of song!'and jest and festival, 
“ Whatever you do, be sure you do not dare 
to think, Thatis the crime for which thére 
is no pardon.” 

Rome has always been wise enough in her 
generation to Bsr the danger of an 
open volumé ‘6f- Sty Matthéw’s Gospel or 
St. Paul’s Epistles #buf“not always have her 
pontifis been sufficiently astute to discern 
the same peril lurking between the Jeaves of 
Homer, Virgil, and Plato. But iff Paul II. 
really did so, his penetration was s¢arcely at 
fault; it was quite true that the fructifying 
germs of independent thought were being 
wafted silently and secretly from soul to soul, 
from old dead Greeks and Romansto young, 
living, pagsionate Italians, in whom the 
modermworld was finding its beginning. 

It was now the season of the Carnival.* 
“The Master” had been absent for a consider- 
able time in Venice, but his return was now 
shortly expected, and Raymond hoped that 
his mother might be induced to come to 
Rome under his escort, and that of the 
friends sure to accompany Him from the City 
of the Sea. Perhaps, howe¥ef, the young 
Academicians enjoyed the festival all the 
more freely without him, since he would 
have insisted upon their taking their pleasure 
precisely as did the old Romans, or not at 
all. After a forenoon of fun and frolic, 
Raymond and some of his chosen intimates 
entered a cook-shop on the Corso to take re- 
freshment. Divesting themselves for the time 
of masks and dominoes, they chatted gaily 
over their plates of brown and golden fritters, 
and their cups of red wine. It was soon 
decided that they should stay and see the 
races on the Corso; and Raymond and his 
chief friend, a young nobleman named Cam- 





, however, the firsf carnival after the accession cf 


* Not 
Paul IL; ; this was the carnival of 1468, 





—_— 


pano, discovered that both were to spend the 
evening at a banquet given by Cardinal} 
Bessarion. The tolerant Greek had long 
ago forgiven Raymond's boyish petulance, 
and regarded him with kindly interest as a 
fellow-countryman anda promising scholar. 

“Call for me, my dearest Glaucus,” said 
Campano, “and we will go gaily together.” 

Nearly all these young dreamers discarded 
their baptismal names, and ealled each other 
by fanciful classical appellationss Campano’s 
was Callimachus Experiens, Raymond’s was 
Glaucus. 

“Gladly, my Callimathus. But, I pray 
you, let-your servant attend us ; for Manuel, 
though the best fellow in the world, is no 
philosopher, and when his blood is warmed 
with the Cardinal’s good wine, he is sure to 
favour the ‘scullions and serving-men with 
some of his ‘s¢hismatical nonsense.” 

‘“‘T hear the “incomparable Platina is not 
to be ofits patty.” 

— another engagement. Hark— 
listen to that fool of a friar.” 

The young men paused in their talk, and 
listened to what was going on at another 
table. 

A sturdy, bare-footed friar, robed in dirty 
grey, was leaning forward on his elbow in 
the eagerness of his conversation with a com- 
panion similarly clad. A dish heaped with 
savoury venison steaks was before them, 
and stronger wine than the temperate Acade- 
micians cared to drink sparkled in their cups. 

“So I took the bones, having paid down 
the price,” the friar was saying. “ My heart 
misgave me as I counted out the good broad 
scudi; but I have turned the money over 
more than once since then—all for the good 
of our honourable house, of course. Thanks 
to all the holy saints, and especially to St. 
Cosmo, the second joint of whose little 
finger—— Ché, ché, my brother, what would 
you have? The good saint is popular. 
Every one does not go to sea, make jour- 
neys, gaze at the stars, but every one gets sick 
sometimes, or thinks he does. St. Cosmo 
sends in no doctor's bills to poor men, 
heavy as St. Christopher’s burden, and long 
ags————” 

“Long as a fool’s tongue. Hush!” said 
the other friar, with a warning glance directed 
towards a very different pair, who were seated 
ata third table, farther off from the Acade- 
micians. A gold-headed cane, and an ample 
and handsome robe, trimmed with costly 
fur, proclaimed one of these a physician, 
and a prosperous one. After the habit of 
physicians, he sat with head bent down 
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“smelling his cane,” its golden head being 
in fact a snuff-box filled with costly spices, 
reputed preventives against infection. Op- 
posite to him, and full in view both of 
friars and scholars, sat a tall, grave-looking 
man, with grey hair, ample forehead, and 
eyes whose far-away expression contrasted 
strangely with the hard, firm lines of a well- 
cut mouth and chin. His garb, though de- 
cent, was that of the lower class; and Ray- 
mond looked at him with interest—“ A poor 
scholar, doubtless,” he thought. But while 
he looked the face changed suddenly ; the 
calm brow contracted, the pale cheek glowed, 
the lips unclosed and curled, and the dreamy 
expression passed from the eyes as they 
turned upon the friar a look of infinite scorn 
and indignation. Some caprice of memory 
recalled to Raymond the amazement he felt 
one day at seeing Giacomo, the meekest of 
men, blaze out into sudden passion with a 
boy who was tormenting a dog. And thus 
he lost a good part of the friar’s story, to 
which his companions were listening with 
ill-suppressed merriment. 

“What are you all laughing at, mio caro?” 
he asked his friend Campano. 

“ How they took him in at a rival house, 
drugged his wine well for him, and sent him 
off in the morning with a relic box filled 
with stones and rubbish, and no blessed bone 
of St. Cosmo to conjure with any more. 
Per Bacco! diamond cut diamond then, and 
no mistake. Just listen.” 

“Worst of all,” the friar was saying, “ at 
my next station, away there in the marshes 
beyond Velletri, there comes to me a grand 
lady, a marchesa, from the castle hard by. 
She leaves her page and serving-woman with- 
out, and asks to speak with me alone. Then 
she begins to weep—and never in my life 
could I beara woman’s tears, were she but a 
contadina—not to speak of fair ladies here. 
Her only son lies shivering with the marsh 
fever, one touch of the blessed St. Cosmo’s 
finger would heal him, she was convinced of 
it, for she had had a dream about it ; and she 
would give the Saint a double handful of 
gold pieces, her diamond ring—anything I 
chose to ask. Here was a strait for an un- 
worthy son of St. Francis! Only to think 
of losing all that for our honourable house ! 
Surely the blessed Saint himself inspired me. 
‘Signora,’ said I, after only so long a pause 
a8 you might say an Ave Maria in—‘signora, 
this matter is important ; I too have had a 
dream about it. It is revealed to me that no 

good can be done until the Saint, whom your 
noble son hath hitherto neglected to honour, 








is propitiated by a night of fasting and 
prayer. Therefore go, my daughter, watch 
and pray; I too will do the same, and ere 
the sun has risen to-morrow I will stand at 
the bed-side of the young man with the 
blessed Bone in my hand!’ She departed, 
content and hopeful. My brother,” con- 
tinued the friar impressively“ my brother, 
that night the Saint wrought a miracle. 
At daybreak, when I opened my reliquary, 
the bone was there. Behold it now!” 

“Glory be to all the holy Saints!” the 
other friar ejaculated, while the Academi- 
cians stifled their laughter. One of them, 
whom his companions called Agathocles, 
whispered, pulling out a piece of gold, “ I'll 
offer him this to tell me how he did it; 
whether he robbed the churchyard, or bribed 
some ass of a contadino to let him take up 
his patron’s trade for once, and perform a 
surgical operation upon him.” 

Calm and clear above all rose the quiet 
voice of the grey-haired stranger, “‘He 
feedeth on ashes; a deceived heart hath 
turned him aside, that he cannot deliver his 
soul, nor say, Is there not a lie in my right 
hand.?’” 

Every one turned to him at once with 
looks of amazement, but no one spoke. In- 
deed there was scarcely time. Half a 
minute afterwards the landlord ran in ex- 
citedly, “Signori, signori, you are losing the 
sport; the races are beginning.” 

The friars ran to the street, the knight of 
St. Cosmo hastily putting up his relics, and 
the Academicians followed them; but the 
physician and his companion kept their 
seats, apparently unmoved. The landlord 
beckoned the young men apart; they were ex- 
cellent customers, worthy of especial favour. 
“Come to the balcony, signorini,” he said. 

They did so, and saw a gleam of gold, a 
blaze of scarlet, and a glitter of flashing wea- 
pons, as the Pontifical horsemen, splendidly 
equipped, galloped down the crowded Corso, 
clearing a way for the runners. 

The runners—who were they? Of oldthe 
youth of Rome, fleet of foot and strong of 
sinew, would have held it fair sport to measure 
their prowess and activity ; while from window 
and balcony the bright eyes of mothers, 
sisters, lovers, would have watched them.and 
cheered them on. But oh, degenerate days ! 
degenerate sons of sires who ruled the world ! 
Now Roman men and women, Roman boys 
and maidens, thronged the Corso, shouting, 
yelling, laughing, jeering, every face alight 
with the fiendish joy of witnessing or inflict- 
ing agony. Yet, after all, were they so 
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degenerate? With such eyes had their 
fathers gazed on the arena while gladiator 
stabbed gladiator to the heart, or lion from 
the Lybian desert tore unresisting Christians 
limb from limb. 

Down the narrow path, kept clear with 
difficulty, shambled and staggered a file of 
weary old men, whose grey hairs should have 
won them reverence, or at least compassion. 
Half clad, with ropes round their necks, a 
mark for the taunts and insults of the popu- 
lace, who pelted them with mud and even 
with stones, they struggled on. No thought 
of a prize to be won animated their flag- 
ging powers; if any gleam of hope kindled 
those frightened, despairing faces, it was only 
the hope of reaching, somehow, the Church 
of San Marco, the goal of their race of agony ; 
—and then being done with it all, and lying 
down to die. “’Tis a shame!” said Agos- 
tino Campano, averting his handsome boyish 
face. 

“The Holy Father does not think so ; he 
thoroughly enjoys the sport,” said some one 
else, pointing to a balcony almost opposite, 
decorated with costly tapestry upon which 
were wrought the arms of the Holy See. “I 
can see him laughing heartily.” 

“Ecco, what would you have?” asked the 
landlord. ‘They are Jews. It was his 
Holiness himself who thought of forcing them 
to run these races along with the buffaloes 
and the asses, for the amusement of the 
Roman people.” * 

While they spoke one of the runners stum- 
bled, fell, and lay on the Corso apparently 
dead. Perhaps it was the effect of the after- 
noon sun, or of the rich food and strong wine 
with which, in cruel kindness, these unfortu- 
nates were always plied; more probably it 
was shame and ignominy that broke the old 
man’s heart. There was a confusion of 
voices. “Let him alone!” cried some of 
the crowd. “ Drag him away!” cried others, 
“he stops the path.” 

Then those in the balcony saw the crowd 
divide, making swift way for one who passed 
through with an air of authority. It was the 
physician they had noticed below. Under 
the eyes of all Rome—Pope, cardinals, 
princes, ladies in the windows and balconies, 
people thronging the Corso—he advanced 
with rapid stride, and tenderly raising the 
poor old Jew, took him in his arms, covering 
him with his costly cloak. 

There were cries and murmurs, which he 
did not seem to hear until one voice arose 





* A fact.. This disgraceful spectacle, begun by Paul II., 
lasted until abolished by Clement IX, in 1668. 








above the rest, ‘“‘Let him be, Signor Doctor, 
he is only a Jew.” 

Then the physician raised a calm, pale face, 
and with a glance around him half contemptu- 
ous, half defiant, said distinctly, “ He is my 
brother.” 

Raymond smothered an exclamation of 
surprise, and turned quickly into the house, 

“ Are you going to help him?” asked 
Campano, stopping him. “If so, I am with 
you. There may be bloodshed. The‘ Plebs’ 
is a surly beast, and likes to worry the Jewish 
dogs.” 

“That Jewish physician is my oldest 
friend,” said Raymond. 

“Corpo di Bacco! this grows exciting. 
Come, all of you—old Romans, Humanists, 
friends of liberty. Come and help our Glau- 
cus !” 

That however was not necessary. The 
populace only scoffed and growled a little, 
then all eyes were turned to the other runners, 
and the incident seemed forgotten. 

In the meantime the scholar-like stranger 
had contrived to procure a litter, upon which 
the still insensible form of the poor Jew was 
laid, and the ragged bearers were induced by 
the promise of a large bribe to bring him to 
the Via Fiumara, in the quarter now called the 
Ghetto. The Jews were not yet confined by 
the law within the narrow precincts of that 
miserable suburb, but it had been from time 
immemorial a dwelling of their race, though 
some Christians lived there, and many Jews 
inhabited the Trastevere, a district on the 
other bank of the Tiber. 

“Whither away, Glaucus?” cried his 
friends, who during this interval had de- 
scended to the shop, as Raymond, coming in 
from the street, slipped on his domino. 

“I see my friend the doctor is going with 
his patient ; so I must go too, if only to find 
out where he lodges.” 

“Wait a moment. We are making up a 
purse for your friend’s poor relation. Here, 
my Agathocles !” 

The lads were freehanded; and Callima- 
chus, or Campano, who had set the collection 
on foot, soon gave Raymond his own purse, 
heavy enough to place the poor old Jew 
above want for the rest of his life. 

Little thought Raymond, as he took the 
purse gaily, laughing his thanks, how that 
frank pleasant face would haunt his memory, 
that joyous voice ring in his ears his whole 
life long. He made his way after the litter 
down the crowded Corso, giving and taking 
many a good-humoured jest as he went, fos 
it was the mad and merry time of the Carnival, 
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and no man cared what he did in the streets 
of Rome. 
“Theodore ! 
Benedetto !” he cried breathless, placing his 
hand at last upon his friend’s shoulder. 
The greetings that followed were all that 
could be expected between such friends after 


Theodore !—Dr. Theodore 


such a separation. Theodore had no diffi- 
culty in recognising Raymond, with whom 
the change from boy to man had been only 
a harmonious development. The Grecian 
palm had but grown after its kind from a grace- 
ful sapling into a stately tree. With Theodore 
the change was far greater; scarcely a trace 
of youth remained in the grave, melancholy 
face, the face of a man who had struggled 
and suffered, and perhaps despaired. After 
greetings came questions and answers, 
broken, disjointed, fragmentary, as such are 
wont to be when friends meet unexpectedly. 

Theodore had taken out his degree some 
years ago; that indeed Raymond knew al- 
ready, as a few letters, though very rare and 
occasional, had passed between them; but 
he was prospering so well at Montpellier as 
a teacher of medicine and philosophy that 
his friends dissuaded him from returning to 
Venice. He had come to Rome upon this 
occasion solely “to visit his brethren.” 

“And who is ” Raymond pointed, 
with a familiar Italian gesture, to Theodore’s 
companion, walking in front of the litter with 
a Jewish boy, a grandson of the sick man, 
who had appeared upon the scene mysteri- 
ously, and was now showing them the way to 
his house. 

“ My servant.” 

Raymond looked surprised. 
air of a scholar,” he said. 

“He isa scholar, and a good one. But 
he is poor, and he wished to come to Rome; 
so I offered to take him with me.” 

“ A Jew ? ” 

“A Christian—the best I have ever seen. 
Where do you live, Count Raymond?” 

“Say ‘thou,’ my Theodore, I pray thee.” 
And thenceforth, as of old, the personal pro- 
noun that marks intimacy was always used 
in their musical Italian. 

Raymond gave the address of the Master’s 
house on the Esquiline, which he still occu- 
pied, though the Master had long been absent, 
as his adopted son and the guardian of his 
books and MSS. He mentioned with regret 
his engagement that evening at the Cardinal’s 
banquet. “It would be disrespectful to ab- 
sent myself,” he said. 

“True,” returned Theodore, “ scholars 
should not do these things.” 





“ He has the 








Raymond laughed. “ Not 4##/e scholars,” 
he said ; “ great scholars like the Master may 
be as rude as they please, and it makes them 
greater. But I need only show myself, and 
make my bowto his Eminence. I shall then 
slip away, and thou and I will have a royal 
night together. Come tome. Iam now in 
sole charge of the Master’s house, with 
Manuel, and a servant whom he left me, a 
stupid contadino. Bring your man ; Manuel 
shall take good care of him.” 

They had now passed by the stately ruins 
of the theatre of Marcellus, and entered the 
Piazza del Pianto—the “ place of weeping,” 
most appropriately so called. The little cor- 
tége was about to turn into a narrow filthy 
street, crowded to suffocation, and reeking 
with all sorts of offensive odours. 

“Do not come farther,” said Theodore 
sadly, for he was ashamed of the dwelling- 
places of his brethren. “I must now attend 
to my patient.” 

“As you will,” Raymond answered, 
“* Here is some medicine as likely to promote 
his cure as any you can prescribe,” and he 
put the purse, with a brief explanation, into 
Theodore’s hand. 

The shadow deepened on his face as he 
took it. “Ihave no doubt of my patient’s 
gratitude,” he said. “At least here the Jew 
is learning his lesson—to take the Chris- 
tian’s insults with meekness, his favours with 
humble gratitude. Now farewell. We meet 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XI.—OLD FRIENDS ARE PARTED. 


It chanced that Raymond through some 
misadventure failed to keep his appointment 
with his friend Campano, and went alone to 
the Cardinal’s palace. He stayed a short 
time, and then, according to his promise, re- 
turned home to await the visit of Theodore, 
who soon afterwards made his appearance. 

Manuel had prepared for them an elegant 
though simple repast of fruit, wine, and 
confectionery. The tiny “atrium” where 
they sat resembled, as closely as anti- 
quarian research could make it, the room 
where a Fabian or a Cincinnatus might have 
received his guests; the amphora that held 
the wine, the cups from which they drank it, 
the graceful lamp filled with olive oil in 
which a lighted wick was floating, were all 
strictly “after the antique,” and wore the 
forms with which the remains of Pompeii 
have made us so familiar. 

But the two young men who were wearing 
out the night in eager, passionate talk were 
not after the antique at all; their surround- 
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ings, contrasted with themselves, looked a 
pale and faded anachronism. They were 
not old Greeks or Romans ; they were men 
of the fifteenth century, men of the Renais- 
sance, with the warm blood of a world’s new 
spring-time flowing in their veins and its 
passions stirring their hearts. 

Each had to hear and to applaud the 
other’s successes in the schools. Raymond 
told of his with modest and becoming satis- 
faction. His only serious disappointment had 
been the death of Pope Pius, which had not 
only deprived him, in common with others, 
of a kind patron, but rendered useless his 
ode upon the Crusade. Theodore spoke 
of his own achievements with something of 
the old cynicism; and yet even Theodore 
kindled into enthusiasm as he talked of his 
pupils, showing plainly the joy every earnest 
thinker feels when he finds he can transfuse 
his thought into the souls of others. Ray- 
mond, accustomed to see this passion strongly 
exemplified in him whom he reverently called 
‘“‘the Master,” entered into it with sympathy 
and interest. “I wonder you could leave 
such scholars,” he said. 

“ Life is not all thought, it is action too,” 
replied Theodore. “Needs must that I 
visit my brethren and look upon their 
burdens.” 

“Is the philosopher still so much the 
Jew?” 

“ Su/l?” Theodore repeated indignantly. 
“ Know you not that for long ages the Jew 
has been the philosopher of the land of his 
exile? What hand but his has cherished and 
fed the lamp lit by the sages of the East, 
else would it long ago have gone out in the 
thick darkness of modern superstition? Who 
translated Averroés,* annotated his immortal 
text, carried forward his sublime and daring 
speculations? While the Goim have been 
worshipping stocks and stones, and feeding 
the sluggish spark of intellect that remained 
to them on garbage like the tales of that friar 
we heard to-day, the sons of the grand old 
Sheik Abraham have been looking deep into 





* The Pate Arabian philosopher of the Middle Ages, .a 
teacher of Rationalism pot) of the eternity of matter. ffany 
of his most distinguished disciples were (one and by Jews 
his works were translated, and transmitted throughout 
Europe. A strong current of materialistic infidelity flowed 
through the Jewish thought of those ages ; and the physicians, 
the best of whom were nearly always ey: were largely 
infected by it. The popular imagination linked together, not 
enenly, “* Medicine, Arabianism, Averroésm, Astrology, 
Incredulity.”. The system of Averroés included, as well as 
the eternity of matter, ‘‘ the evolution of the germ by its latent 
force, the impersonality of the intelligence, the immersion and 
re-absorption of the individual.’ Any one who cares to ex- 
plore these “‘ dry places” any farther, is referred to Renan’s 
“* Averroés et Averroésme.” There was a feud of long stand- 
ing between the Averroists and the Humanists (the philoso- 


the heart of nature and of man, and nourish- 
ing the life of the spirit in the darkness of 
their long night of adversity, as he nourished 
his beneath the stars of the Eastern sky.” 

**T have only heard Averroés and his 
school spoken of with hatred and aversion,” 
Raymond said. “The Humanists—we are all 
Humanists here—have been always at war 
with the physicians and the rationalists.” 

“ Especially when the Humanists are gen- 
tlemen, like Petrarch, and the physicians 
boors, like the rationalist doctor who offended 
his refined ear by the old vulgar jest, falsely 
attributed to Averroés, about the ‘ Three 
Impostors,’ Moses, Mahomet, and that 
Other whom I will not name, for never yet 
have I spoken irreverently of the greatest Jew 
that ever lived. Yet at bottom we are allies, 
fighting the same battles against the same 
foes. You yourself, Count Raymond Chal- 
condyles, Grecian by birth, Latin by educa- 
tion, Artist by nature, Humanist by choice— 
tell me frankly, how do you regard holy 
mother Church ?” 

Raymond answered with all the freedom 
his school allowed themselves when discuss- 
ing such subjects, “ Well, we laugh at her, 
but we like her on the whole. She is a fond, 
indulgent sort of mother, who gives us cakes 
and comfits, and shuts her eyes to our little 
peccadilloes, letting us fool her with a few set 
forms and soft speeches. We contrive to 
pay and to please, and so we are let alone.” 

“What if that fond, indulgent mother 
should some day change suddenly into an 
avenging fury, a Medea bathing hot hands in 
the blood of her own children? What if 
Giulio’s wild dream be true, and there sits on 
these seven hills, not the Mother and Mistress 
of Churches, but a woman drunk with the 
blood of saints and martyrs, arrayed in purple 
and scarlet, decked with gold and jewels, 
and having a golden cup in her hand full of 
abominations and filthiness ?” 

“Gold and jewels, purple and scarlet, are 
here no doubt in abundance,’ Raymond 
said, * but——” 

** But you are happy, and therefore you are 
tolerant ; you have never suffered, and there- 
fore you have never cursed or hated. Go 
to the homes of my people; go there as a 
Jew, and see their misery, their degradation— 
as surely the fruits of long ages of oppression 
as the poison berry of the nightshade grows 
from its bitter root—and you would hold 
other language, I dare to think. Measure 
the distance between David, Nehemiah, 
Daniel, the great Rabbis who made the 








phers and the men of loteers), though the latter were often, in 
their way, quite as open to the charge of incredulity. 


Talmud, Moses Maimonides and _ his dis- 
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ciples, and that poor wretch I took yesterday 
from the dust of the Corso, who fawns on 
the hand that strikes him, and blesses and 
thanks the giver for the alms they fling him 
as they would a bone to a dog—and yet he 
is an elder, a man of respectable family, of 
blameless life.” 

“ But, Theodore, it is not fair to take the 
few, the heroes and philosophers of any race, 
and contrast them with the vulgar. Circum- 
stances do not make all the difference 
between a King David and a vendor of old 
clothes.” 

“ Fire does not make all the difference 
between gold and dross, but it shows it ; for 
each behaves in it after its kind. We have 
walked for generations in the furnace heated 
seven times. It has made of us heroes, 
philosophers, martyrs—or at the other pole, 
cheats, pedlars, liars, usurers. For mark, you 
have forbidden us honour, arms, renown ; 
you have barred our every path to glory and 
greatness, branded us with the brand of Cain, 
treated us as the offscouring of the earth. 
Had we been a poor weak race we should 
long ago have perished utterly off the face of 
the earth. But because we are strong to do 
and to suffer, because the life in us is 
vigorous and tenacious as that of the cedar 
on our native hills, against which the storms 
have beat in vain since Solomon planted it 
with the aid of the genii,* we are here. We 
learned long ago that there are two things 
you cannot keep from us, gold and know- 
ledge. The nobler spirits of our race have 
sought the one, the baser pursued the other. 
With what result? Oppressed, robbed, plun- 
dered a thousand times over, yet still, by 
fair means or by foul, the Jewish merchant 
and usurer spoils the souls of them that 
spoiled him, and grows rich at the gates of 
the impoverished Goim. Meanwhile, the 
Jewish thinker teaches philosophy to the few 
daring spirits amongst the Goim who care 
for philosophy at all; the Jewish physician 
takes charge of the health of his Holiness ; t 
the Jewish astrologer sells his secrets to 
cardinals and bishops. No longer, as in 
earlier and perhaps happier days, do I quote 
the grand poetry of Isaiah and Ezekiel to 
prove the glorious future that awaits my 
people, but I appeal to the stern logic of 
facts, and I say that metal which has borne 
the furnace and the hammer as this has is 
worthy to be forged hereafter into the two- 
edged sword of the conqueror.” 





* So runs the legend. 
_t Afact. As late as the time of Leo X. the Pope’s phy- 
sician was a Jew. . 
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“That supposes,” said Raymond, “a hand 
to forge and a hand to wield the blade.” He 
paused for a moment or two, listening rather 
anxiously to voices in the adjoining apart- 
ment, which was separated from theirs only 
by a curtain. “I was somewhat afraid,” 
he said, “ that Manuel and what is your 
servant’s name ?” 

“ Giulio ; I thought I had told you.” 

“ That Manuel and Giulio might not agree, 
as Manuel, though an excellent fellow, has 
some awkward peculiarities. But I am re- 
assured. I think he must be favouring your 
man with his whole history; I hear him 
talking of the wife and child he lost long 
ago in Constantinople, which he never does. 
even to me.” 

“Giulio contrives to make every one talk 
without saying much himself.” 

** If he is a poor scholar, could we not get 
him a place here, and mend his fortunes ?” 

Theodore shook his head. ‘No, no; the 
best kindness you can do Giulio is to ignore 
his existence. ‘Truth is, Count Raymond— 
for I know a secret is safe with you—we 
Jews, being in everlasting revolt against the 
world that now is, which it is the fashion to 
call the Church, feel a natural sympathy with 
Christians who are rebels and outlaws too, 
Ishmaels, every man’s hand against them, and 
theirs against every man. You remember 
Abraham’s tenderness to Ishmael?” (Ray- 
mond remembered nothing about it, but that 
was no matter.) “Ever since the Holy 
Catholic Church has been mistress of the 
world, Ishmael has been going up and down 
through the lands of the Goim. His children 
have many names—Paulicians, Cathari, Ma- 
nicheans, Fraticelli, Lollards, Albigenses, 
Waldenses, Insabbatici, Poor Men of Lyons. 
If they know their real opinions themselves, 
certainly no one else does. I dare say some 
of them believe quite as little as I—or you— 
others as much, or more, than their oppressors. 
But one thing they have allincommon. Be- 
tween them and the Power that sits on these 
seven hills is a hatred bottomless as the pit 
of Gehenna. At her hands they have en- 
dured, through long ages, horrors and agonies 
that make them my people’s rivals for the 
crown of sorrow. Yet they, like my people, 
survive. Rooted out from one country by 
fire and sword, and strange forms of linger- 
ing death, straightway they spring up in 
another.” 

“ Do you think, then, that they too have a 
future?” 

“How can I tell? I may say, however, 
that one of them had almost made me a con- 
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vert to his sect. He was a Manichee, one 
whose opinions Giulio most devoutly abhors, 
for rival heretics can hate like philosophers 
and curse like friars. He found me in a 
dark and bitter hour, when first I gave up 
the faith learned at my mother’s knee—the 
faith in Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, the King 
of Israel.” 

Raymond looked surprised, if not dis- 
tressed. 

“Then you dave given up that faith?” he 
said, 

So great is the power of earnestness and 
reality, that Raymond had sometimes strength- 
ened in his own heart the feeble flickering 
sentiment he called faith by a half-uncon- 
scious reference to his friend’s strong reliance 
upon the living God, the God of his fathers. 

“Yes,” Theodore answered; “I have 
looked deep into the things that are, and I 
see—nothing beyond. No one has ever seen 
anything. It is all guessing and dreaming.” 

“ Well—perhaps—I dare say you may be 
right,” Raymond admitted, but rather with 
awakened curiosity and interest than with 
the sadness in which he ought to have spoken 
some of the saddest words that man can say. 

“T hold with the great Arab philosophers, 
and with those of my own race,” Theodore 
went on, “that our senses tell us the truth, 
and all the truth. They show us nothing but 
matter, and there is nothing else. Out of its 
latent force everything is evolved, and to it 
everything returns.” 

“The Master would not go so far as 
that ; but I think he is a Stoic, like the old 
Romans,” Raymond said, with unabated 
cheerfulness. 

“TI am at rest now,” continued Theodore. 
“Time was when I felt like a forsaken child, 
wailing in the dark for its mother. I forced 
myself to face the terrible truth. I went forth 
and looked upon the miseries of my people, 
and I said, ‘Vo one cares, no one helps. 
Neither in heaven nor on earth is there jus- 
tice, mercy, or pity.’ I saw this fitted the 
facts of the case, as a key the wards of the 
lock it is made for. If there is a God to do 
justice, then why is not justice done? Every 
miserable Jew tortured for the sake of his 
hard-won gold, every wretched heretic 
burned at the stake, is an argument for 
Averroés.” 

“Not necessarily. The suffering may be 
deserved—or something good may come out 
of it, we know not how,” said Raymond, 
dimly guessing a flaw in his friend’s reason- 
ing, yet not knowing where to touch it. 

“It was a relief to catch at the Manichean 


? 








compromise of the Two Principles, to believe 
in a good One, just, merciful, loving, but not 
necessarily omnipotent — always struggling 
with evil, destined, perhaps, in the end to be 
overcome by it.” A momentary light flashed 
over the stern, sad face of Theodore, as he 
added, “I dreamed, and the dream was 
sweet, that I would fight for Him against 
evil, wrong, and cruelty, and at last fall with 
Him, if fate so willed it. Only a dream, the 
shadow of ashade! The ‘Two Principles’ 
of Manes melt away and vanish into air, with 
all the other follies and fancies of our child- 
hood, and the world’s, It is a terrible world, 
moving on, like some great resistless engine, 
without mind or will, but impelled by an iron 
necessity, from the germ out of which it 
sprang to the ruin I suppose it will crumble 
into, Out of that ruin, I suppose, other worlds 
will grow. What careI? A part of it my- 
self, infinitely little, I must fulfil my destiny. 
When I die ‘the universal will be joined to 
the Universe, and the particular will return 
to the part,’ in the words of the great Joseph 
ben Juda, the pupil of Maimonides.” 

Both were silent, and in the silence the 
voice of Giulio from the other room reached 
their ears distinctly. 

“Tn my Father’s house are many man- 
sions: if it were not so, I would have told 
you. I go to prepare a place for you. And 
if I go and prepare a place for you, I will 
come again, and receive you unto myself; 
that where I am, there ye may be also. And 
whither I go ye know, and the way ye 
know.’” 

Each looked in the face of the other; 
neither said a word, but tears were gather- 
ing in the eyes of Theodore. 

A loud knocking at the door broke the 
silence with such startling suddenness that 
both sprang to their feet. But Raymond re- 
covered his self-possession in a moment. 

“Some of my friends are playing a car- 
nival trick upon me,” he said. “‘ They know 
you are here, and that we are almost alone, 
as I gave Giacopo a holiday. Don’t mind 
them.” Then, raising his voice, “Stay, 
Manuel, I will go to the door myself.” 

Which he did; and was immediately laid 
hold upon by strong arms, and pinioned. 
He struggled desperately, half laughing, half 
breathless. 

“Hands off! This is past a joke,” he 
cried. ‘ Agathocles, I know the shape of 
your hand,” 

“ Let me caution you, signor, not to name 
any of your acquaintances. It may do them 
a serious injury,” said a person who seemed 
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“ Dark Days.” 


to be the captain of the armed band, now 
rapidly filling the room. 

It was an age of violence, and Rome was 
often the theatre of wild deeds of private 
vengeance. Could Raymond have offended 
some Colonna or Orsini? No ;—for he had 
never made an enemy, so far as he knew, 
and the nobles of late always respected 
the scholars. No ;—for these men wore the 
Papal arms and uniform. 

Theodore, in his doctor’s robe, advanced 
to demand an explanation, but was rudely 
thrust aside; as was Manuel, in spite of his 
desperate struggles to aid his master. But 
Giulio succeeded in making his voice heard 
for a moment. 





“Count Raymond Chalcondyles,” was the 
ready answer. “You may go, you others. 
The sooner the better.” 

Raymond began to comprehend that he 
was a prisoner—the prisoner of his Holiness. 
But what his offence could be, he had not 
the faintest conception. 

“What am I accused of?” he asked. 

“Our business is to be silent; yours to 
deliver up to us, without delay, all books, 
letters, or other writings this house may con- 
tain belonging to Messer Pomponius Laetus. 
And see that you conceal nothing.” 

For the first time in his life Raymond stood 
face to face with peril, possibly with death. 
It proved the temper of his soul. Drawing 


“Possibly there is some mistake, signori,” | himself up to his full height, he said, with a, 
he said. “ Whom does your warrant com-| flash of scorn, “Find the master’s writings 


mand you to arrest?” 
X—19 


| as you may ; you shall have no help from me. 
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Nor shall you find aught unworthy of a sage 
or a scholar.” 

“We shall soon see that, young gentle- 
man.” 

Raymond :was bound, and closely watched 
by some of the band, whilst others seized 
books and broke open desks and boxes. 

“T am his servant, surely you will let 
me go with him,” pleaded Manuel in 
agony. 

‘Go to the evil one, with your leavened 
wafer, you aceursed Greek schismatic!” was 
the urbane reply. 

Theodore, much 'more adroit, slipped some 
gold into the hand of the captain, a German 
mercenary» “ Let me say two words to’ my 
friend,” hi*whispered. 

“Do not use violence with the prisoner,” 
said that gentleman, a good deal mollified. 
*“ Allow his friend to approach him and to 
receive his instructions,” 

Theodore drew; near to Raymond, who 
said to him hurriedly, in Greek, “Send 
Manuel to Venice at once—af once. Bid 
him warn the Master not to return, but to 
conceal himself. Some one must have slan- 
dered him to the Pope; though wherefore, 
or in what manner, I have not the least idea. 
I understand nothing about this affair. Let 
Manuel also tell my mother what has. hap- 
pened; but with management, so as not to 
alarm her. And you, Theodore, go your- 
self and relate everything to Cardinal Bes- 
sarion.” 

“That will I. Remember, there are coun- 
trymen of Mine in the Pope’s palace—é€very- 
where. We will do all we éan. God be with 
thee, dear friend.” 

Words that, from the lips of Theodore, 
could have meant no more than an assurance 
of friendship and affection. But in that 
meaning they were utterly sincere. 


A few minutes more, and Theodore and | 


Giulio stood face to face in gloomy silence, 
the floor around them strewn with rifled 
chests, damaged books, and broken furniture. 
A little apart, Manuel wept and wailed, 
wringing his hands in the bitterness of his 
anguish. “ How shall I ever hold up my face 


to my lady? Not to speak of my blessed | 


master and lord, who is with the saints in 
Paradise. Holy St. Nicholas of Myra have 
pity on the boy! Blessed St. John of An- 
tioch deliver him out of the hands of these 
pitiless Latins, who are as bad as infidel 
Turks! Aiao! Aiao!—I knew harm would 


come of it—we came to live here on the | 
fifth day of the month; on the fifth day | 
also Signor Pomponio let us; five let-| 


ters we have received from him, and five 
times eae 

* Cease thy useless lamentations !” cried 
Theodore, seizing his arm without ceremony, 
as he seemed inclined to tear his hair and 
beard. ‘Better serve thy young lord like a 
man than cry for him like a girl. Giulio, my 
friend, run to my lodging and bring me the 
casket thou knowest of. Slip on this domino 
of Count Raymond’s, so mayest thou pass 
for Some belated reveller. Manuel, find me 
an ink-horn,—here are paper and pens ; then 
put'on thy sword and cloak ready for a 
journey.” 

Giulio started on his errand, while Manuel, 
subdued by the doctor’s air of authority, 
found the ink-horn, and disappeared to obey 
the rest of his orders. 

Theodore wrote a hurried letter to his 
father, referring him to Manuel for details of 
what had happened, and imploring him to 
use all his influence on behalf of Raymond. 
Might not his financial dealings enable him 
to put the screw upon some personages very 
near his Holiness? After disposing of the 
affair that just then filled all his thoughts he 
added hastily—since confidential messengers 
betwéen Rome and Venice must be made the 
most ‘of, being few and costly—‘ I arrived 
here the day before yesterday, after a prosper- 
ous journey. I have already fulfilled the 
¢ommission you gave me. I repaired to the 
Palazzo Porcaro, and having represented 
that I came from you, was fortunate enough 








to procure ‘an interview with the Signorina 
Viola. She is much changed since I used to 
know her at Venice. I gave your message, 
and she answered that she wished to have 
the things belonging to her grandfather, which 
you hold in your keeping, sent hither to her. 
It were well to send them by Manuel when he 
| returns, They say she 

Here Theodore paused, as if uncertain, 
and looking up saw that Manuel stood by 
his side ready equipped for the journey. So 
he brought his letter to a close, merely adding 
those expressions of filial respect which were 
customary at the time, and which he could 
use in all sincerity. 

The casket Giulio was charged to bring 
contained his stock of ready-money, and that 
he gave to Manuel, telling him to make his 
way on foot for the first stage to avoid suspi- 
cion, and then to hire horses for the rest of 
the journey. “Go in peace,” he said, “and 
| be thy watchword ‘Speed and silence.’” 
Meanwhile Raymond watched the break- 


* The modern Greeks think five a particularly unlucky 





| number. 
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ing of the day ina gloomy cell within the 
massy walls of the Castle of St. Angelo. 
He sat idle, almost stupefied, his eyes fixed 
on the iron bars of his little window, his 
mind filled with amazement and perplexity, 
rather than with alarm or distress. If he 
felt fear it was for his beloved and venerated 
Master, far more than for himself.* 


CHAPTER XII.—DARK DAYS. 


THE great crises of life usually come upon 
us by surprise—to-day vague uneasiness, to- 
morrow sharp anxiety, the next day over- 
whelming sorrow. Thus Raymond, who was 
at first disposed to regard his imprisonment 
as a fleeting cloud, “like a man’s hand,” soon 
found that “the heaven was dark with clouds 
and wind, and there was a great rain.” He 
was treated with a degree of harshness that 
moved his indignant surprise ; his narrow cell 
was furnished only with the barest necessaries, 
his food was coarse and scanty, and his feet 
were fettered. “What have I done to be 
treated thus ?” he asked his jailors, but only 
received surly and evasive answers. When, 
however, he requested permission to com- 
municate with his friends, he was vouchsafed 
the information, anything but re-assuring, that 
they were, all of them, in the same position 
as himself. 

“ What!” he cried, “have they taken the 
Master ?” 

“If you mean that baptized heathen and 
heretic Pomponio Laeto, his Holiness has 
not caught him yet; but he will have him 
soon enough, and call him to account for his 
crimes,” said the warder. 

“Keep a civil tongue, varlet, when you 
talk of scholars and gentlemen,” returned the 
angry and imprudent prisoner. ‘ Corpo di 
Bacco! Had a knight or noble dared to 
call the Master heathen and heretic it were 
worth measuring swords over.—If I had my 
sword !” he broke off sadly. 

“ Very well, my fine young gentleman,” the 
warder retorted spitefully. ‘You will sing 
to another tune when you are put on the 
pulley, like your learned and accomplished 
friend Signor Platina. See if you do not call 
your master heathen and heretic yourself, ay, 

* The eee the members of the Roman Academy 
by Paul II. is an historical fact. The blow seems to have 
fallen upon them quite as suddenly and unexpectedly as has 
been represented above, They were arrested during the car- 
nival of 1468, imprisoned in the Castle of St. Angelo, and put 
to the torture, Platina, one of the victims, has left on record 
a graphic account of his sufferings, and of those of his com- 
panions, The Pope suspected them, or pretended to suspect 
them, of a conspiracy against his life, but he failed to extort 
any evidence of its existence. He then brought forward a 


charge of heresy, which was not easy either to establish or to 
refute. Nothing definite could be proved against them ; but 





the Pope was no doubt justified in his conviction that the 
spirit ot their teaching was inimical to that of the Church, 





and conspirator against the life of his Holi- 
ness.” 

“That will I do never—never!” cried 
Raymond, his cheek, which had paled at the 
mention of the torture, flushing with proud,. 
heroic resolution. 

Yet as soon as the warder locked the door 
and left him to his solitude he flung himself 
on the mat that served him asa bed, and wept 
and sobbed like a child. ‘ Mother, mother,” 
he murmured through his tears, “do you 
know of all this ?” 

Wonder at last came to his aid, softening 
his grief and terror, or at least serving to 
divert his mind. ‘‘ What can it all mean?” 
he said aloud, for in his loneliness he found 
it a kind of relief thus to utter his thoughts. 
“ We have done nothing unlawful—nothing. 
The Master has no thought beyond his Latin 
books, his pupils, his antiquarian researches. 
How he can have offended his Holiness it is 
impossible to conceive. Some one must have 
invented foul slanders against him and us 
all. Who, I marvel, are the victims of this 
abominable malice beside the Master and 
myself? And Platina, that accomplished 
scholar, the glory of our academy, to whom 
we all looked up with such reverence ? Who 
else? Campano? Molza? Sannazaro? 
Porcaro? Ah, Porcaro!” (the name sent 
a sudden thrill of pain through every nerve, 
making his lip quiver and his tears flow once 
more). ‘Well, thank God, nothing can touch 
her. There beats not on earth a heart so 
base as to injure such as her.” Then, after 
a long shuddering sigh, “‘ Better name no 
names in the hearing of that scoundrel of a 
turnkey, it might do harm. Heaven help 
me! I know not what to do, or to leave 
undone.” 

This was true; Raymond had passed his 
young life hitherto in an atmosphere of free- 
dom and security. He had yet to learn his 
first lesson in the mournful science of the 
oppressed, the lesson of silence. He was 
like a wild creature who has never seen the 
face of the hunter; frank, unsuspecting, fear- 
less, he would have played with the very 
instruments of death. 

“ Conspirator against the life of his Holi- 
ness ?” he repeated the warder’s words. “As 
much as against the life of Julius Czesar. 
Certainly the Master often praised Brutus, 
talked of him as the deliverer of his country, 
wished such men for Romans now. Could 
the Holy Father have taken offence at such 
words as those? Impossible. ‘ Heathen and 
heretic?’ What is a heretic?—heretics are 
burned alive. But assuredly we are no here- 
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tics, we scholars. We believe—I am sure I 
don’t know what we believe!” Raymond, 
in utter perplexity, rose from his seat and 
began to pace the narrow bounds of his 
dungeon as well as his fettered feet would 
allow him. 

It was quite true that scholars such as 
Pomponius Laetus and Platina were not 
likely to go beyond vague sentimental praises 
of freedom and antiquity; and perhaps 
some rash glorification of the shade of Brutus. 
The Pope had little to fear from them as 
rebels. But was he, after all, mistaken in 
treating them as heretics? He would have 
sent Giulio to the stake for calling the wafer 
a piece of bread and refusing his reverence 
to the finger bone of St. Cosmo. Who could 
tell whether Pomponius Laetus believed at 
all in the Godhead of Him whom the wafer 
represents, or in the continued existence of 
St. Cosmo, or any saint, beyond the grave? 
Yet the general tenure of the Church’s prac- 
tice condemns the severity of Paul. Rome, 
as a rule, wages war with the living, not with 
the dead. Mere scepticism, Rome thinks, is 
death ; and death is harmless because it is 
powerless. But is it? Does not the putre- 
faction of the grave engender poison gases, 
which slay their tens of thousands? Perhaps 
the grim fanatic who filled the papal chair 
had eyes to see the true interests of the Papacy. 
Yet he ought to have been content with the 
banishment, or the imprisonment, of the heads 
of the academy. Nothing can remove the 
stain left upon his memory by atrocious cruel- 
ties inflicted on a band of innocent, generous 
youths, whose only offence was their zeal 
for ancient literature and their attachment to 
their teachers. 

When another and rather more civil warder 
brought Raymond his evening meal of black 
bread and beans, he ventured to ask, “ What 
physician attends the prisoners?” He had 
been thinking in the meantime that it might 
be possible to communicate with Theodore 
through a brother in the craft, not improbably 
also a brother in blood. 

“ Are you ill?” the warder inquired. 

“Not at all. I ask from curiosity.” 

* Dr. Levi Volterra,”—the name confirmed 
Raymond’s hope that he was a Jew. “But 
you are likely to make his acquaintance soon 
enough, poor lad. You are to be examined 
to-morrow.” With this grim hint he took his 
leave. 


Raymond pushed the food away with a look | 
of disgust, and threw himself once more on his | 


mat. “I will try to sleep and forget my 


misery for a little while,” he thought. Sleep, | 





thus wooed, does not often prove propitious, 
yet at last he did fall into an uneasy 
slumber. 

A sound awakened him suddenly, a sound 
that he had heard before, but disregarded, in 
happy ignorance of its terrible import,—a cry, 
faint as if coming from a distance, yet fear- 
fully distinct and shrill. It was repeated 
again, and yet again.* Hestarted up. Cold 
drops stood upon his forehead. He listened, 
spellbound, almost holding his breath. Every 
sound made him shiver from head to foot ; 
yet with the fascination of horror he would 
not allow himself to miss one. ‘“* Hodie tibi, 
cris mihi,” he thought, and shuddered. 
Would those cries never cease ? 

At last there was silence—blessed silence, 
Raymond thought at first. Then he began to 
wonder, was it the silence of death with the 
victim? ‘ Oh, that I could pray,” he thought, 
“ for him and for myself!” He threw himself 
on his knees, but no words would come. 
Then it occurred to him to repeat an Ave, 
and he ran over a dozen hurriedly, from a 
blind impulse of terror. 

But he rose uncomforted, and with a kind 
of self-contempt. “ What have I been doing ?” 
he asked himself. “I desire that God would 
help some poor friend of mine in his misery, 
and I have been gabbling over and over again 
‘Hail, Mary, full of grace, the Lord is with 
thee.’—Oh, God, help me! Help us all in this 
our hour of bitter need! But will He help? 
Does He hear? Is He there at all >—Every 
one in trouble says prayers, so I suppose there 
is some use in them. Even Sannazaro, scoffer 
though he is, crossed himself and said a prayer 
when we were caught in that thunderstorm 
in the Borghese Gardens.—Ah, happy days! 
—My mother prays and so does Manuel, But 
what shall I say? ‘ Pater Noster,’ that means 
‘our Father.’ ‘In my Father’s house are 
many mansions.’ Who said those words?— 
I ought to strengthen myself by thinking of 
the ancients, that is what the Master would 
tell me, were he here. There was Mutius 
Sczevola, who thrust his hand into the fire ; 
Regulus, who endured so many tortures for 
the sake of his country ; Anaxarchus Y 

But it was in vain that Raymond tried to 
fix his thoughts upon these elevating examples 
of fortitude. He felt like a child in an agony 
of grief over a dead mother, to whom some 
one offers a toy by way of consolation. These 
were but toys with which his fancy sported in 
hours of ease, in real and terrible anguish they 











* Platina, himself a sufferer, says that “‘ the Castle of St. , 
Angelo resembled the bull of Phalaris, resounding day and 
night with the cries and groans of these innocent young 


| men,” 
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had no help to give him. The more he 
endeavoured to meditate upon them, the 
more empty and meaningless they seemed to 
grow ; until at last they presented no image 
to his mind beyond that of the letters that 
composed their names, written upon parch- 
ment by the Master’s hand. 

He was still vainly endeavouring to draw 
from his stores of memory something more 
suitable to his need, when he heard the key 
grate once again in his prison door. A light 
flashed in, and the jailor’s voice summoned 
him to arise and follow. 

“ To-morrow—he said to-morrow,” Ray- 
mond exclaimed in an agitated voice as he 
started to his feet. 

“It does not signify what he said. The 
Commissary of his Holiness desires your 
attendance.” 

Raymond summoned all his manliness. 
“Give me a moment,” he asked, “that I may 
arrange my dress.” 

“That is but due respect for his Excel- 
lency,” returned the jailor. ‘‘ But hasten.” 

Raymond smoothed his fair hair, sorely dis- 
ordered by his night of agony, and made 
some trifling changes in his apparel; an 
evidence of courage and self-respect not lost 
upon the jailor. But he also contrived, 
while standing with his back to that func- 
tionary, to take out something unperceived 
by him, and to slip it under his mat. For he 
feared that—if the worst came—rude hands 
might meddle with his clothing. What he 
concealed so carefully was only a little silken 
bag, containing a small gold reliquary and 
part of a child’s silver bracelet. 


CHAPTER XIII.—TRUE TO THE MASTER. 


“ And soon all vision waxeth dull ; 

Men whisper, ‘ He is dying ;’ 

We cry no more ‘ Be pitiiul ;’ 
We have no strength for crying. 

No strength! Noneed! Then, soul of mine, 
Look up and triumph rather : 

Lo! in the depths of God’s Divine 
The Son adjures the Father, 

Be pitiful, O God!” 

RayMOND underwent a searching examina- 
tion, turning first upon the alleged conspiracy 
against the life of the Pope, and then upon 
his Master’s opinions, practices, and mode of 
life. With regard go the conspiracy, his 
answers were clear, unwavering, and explicit. 
No clever cross-questioning could entrap him, 
no threat of torture could shake his testimony. 
The Master was innocent. 

But on the subject of the opinions taught 
in the academy he held his ground less firmly 
perhaps, because he knew it less thoroughly. 
He owned that the academicians had been 
accustomed to observe certain heathen festi- 








vals, especially that of the Palilia, and that of 
the Foundation of Rome ; but he maintained 
that they did so merely as antiquarians, and 
for amusement. In the same manner he ex- 
plained their practice of giving themselves 
heathen names borrowed from the ancients ; 
he protested earnestly that it did not arise 
from any intention of renouncing their bap- 
tism. When pressed to admit that Pomponius 
in his teaching had called in question certain 
primary doctrines of the Faith, he said that 
these speculations were merely theses, put 
forward in the schools for the sake of argu- 
ment, and that “the Master” (as he was 
careful to style Pomponius even then) had 
always denounced and detested Averroésm 
and Rationalism. He said that he himself 
had been a Greek in his childhood, but that 
when he came to Venice he had conformed 
to the Latin ritual, and since then had at- 
tended mass, confessed occasionally, and 
lived in all things like a good Catholic. But 
he owned, though with some hesitation, that 
he could not think it a mortal sin to com- 
municate in the leavened wafer, since his 
noble ancestors, now with God, had done so 
for many generations. It is difficult for us 
to understand the condition of mind that 
made this seem a serious matter to Raymond, 
while to have entertained speculative doubts 
upon the very existence of God was but a 
trifling peccadillo. 

He was remanded to his cell, with impres- 
sive warnings to be more explicit next time, 
and appalling threats of what would follow 
should he fail to satisfy his examiners, 

Threats which were destined never to be 
fulfilled. Raymond was never doomed to 
learn “the dread mystery of pain” on the 
rack or the pulley. This exemption was the 
more singular, because of all the pupils of 
Pomponius he might be supposed to know 
him the most intimately, since for years he 
had enjoyed his hospitality and dwelt beneath 
his roof. But it happened, fortunately for him, 
that the Papal Commissary and Inquisitor, 
Sanga of Chiozza, was at once a voluptuary 
and a virtuoso, with tastes, both fashion- 
able and expensive, for “ horses and brown 
Greek MSS.,” and other delights “of the 
flesh and of the mind.” ‘These led to pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, and that to Jewish 
usurers. He owed a large sum to Benedetto, 
the Jewish banker at Venice, and Benedetto’s 
son was nowat handto whisper that if hisfriend 
were too harshly dealt with, certain moneys 
would be urgently needed, and must be forth- 
coming at once. Had his creditor been a 
Roman Jew the Commissary might have 
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laughed at his threats; but the Republic 
knew how to make her citizens respected 
abroad. The Commissary, like his master 
the Pope, was by birth a citizen of the Vene- 
tian Republic, and therefore anxious to stand 
well with the Signory; moreover he was 
aware that it was seldom safe or convenient 
to defraud a merchant of Venice. The Island 
City might have boasted, like Nuremberg, 
that her “ hand reached every land.” 

Had Raymond but known all this! Per- 
haps the fear that every day, every hour 
almost, might bring the dreaded agony, was 
even worse than its actual infliction, once for 
all. If it had come it would have passed, and 
probably have been succeeded by the inspirit- 
ing reaction that follows having faced and 
borne the worst. But as it was, spring melted 
into summer—the sultry Roman summer— 
and brought no change, no relief. All day 
the pitiless sun blazed down on the scorching 
leads of the Castle, and directly beneath these 
was the cell in which Raymond languished. 
Sleep was impossible, and the coarse food 
given him he could scarcely touch. His high 
spirit was well-nigh crushed at last. When 
one day he was told that “ the Master” too was 
in prison—delivered up by the Venetian Senate 
into the hands of the pitiless Pope—he wept 
long and helplessly, like a child. But the 
next visit of the warder found him calm and 
tearless. “I wish,” he said, “to ask for a 
confessor. I think my sorrows will soon be 
over now.” 

The official, who happened to be the more 
humane of the two that waited on him, 
answered kindly enough, “It is not a priest 
you should ask for, but a physician. I will 
get permission for Dr. Levi to visit you, and 
then it will be time enough to see about the 
confessor.” 

It was true that he needed a physician ; he 
had tossed all night on his mat, burning and 
gasping for air, but he was shivering now, 
even in the scorching heat of his cell. 

In a happy hour for him the warder un- 
locked the door, and admitted, for a first 
visit out of many, a brisk little Jew, with 
wrinkled face and bushy eyebrows, small 
piercing black eyes, and black hair sprinkled 
with-grey. Dr. Levi Volterra was a specimen 
of his race very different from Theodore or 
his father. Keen, shrewd, covetous, unscru- 
pulous but nogunkindly, cautious but deter- 
mined, and above all persevering, he was just 
the man to resolve upon success and to achieve 
it. If, with him, success meant nothing but 
well-filled money bags, it was perhaps the 
fault of those who denied the Jew all else that 





men strive for. He was physician, astrologer, 
fortune-teller, and upon occasion a dozen 
things besides, more or less creditable, but 
always lucrative. He had embraced the Chris- 
tian faith after serious deliberation. “I shall 
lose the good-will of my own people, but I 
shall gain that of the Goim, and they are the 
strongest,” such were the arguments that 
decided him. He never for a moment forgot 
that he had to make the fortune, not of Dr. 
Levi Volterra alone, but also of a black-eyed 
Jewish wife and a goodly number of thriving 
olive-branches. 

To such a man Theodore’s overtures were 
as the voice of the charmer. ‘Charm he 
never so wisely” Dr. Levi would not endanger 
his place, not to say his head ; but anything 
that could be done with safety for Raymond 
and his fellow-prisoners he would do. Already 
he pitied the persecuted students, and had 
shown them such trifling kindnesses as lay in 
his power. 

Through his agency Theodore was now able 
to send messages of hope and encouragement 
to Raymond, and to provide better food for 
him. The doctor contrived also that he should 
be relieved from his fetters, and held out 
promises of soon being able to effect his 
removal to a more airy apartment. Under 
this treatment Raymond’s strength revived a 
little, and the low fever that had prostrated 
him gradually passed away. 

It was a sign of returning life that he began 
to make little requests of the kindly doctor. 
To write to his mother, and to send the letter 
through Theodore’s agency, was his first desire. 
This being obtained, he asked for news of his 
companions, then for a few books, and at 
length, much to the doctor’s surprise, for “a 
bit of clay.” “Soft clay, such as they use for 
moulding figures,” he explained. 

*€ You shall have it,” said the doctor, smiling. 
“Tt is a good plan to occupy your hands. 
But hark you, Count Raymond, try no tricks 
with it on your own account, such as hiding 
billets, for example. My good friend and 
brother, Dr. Theodore Benedetto, manages 
all that with me, and any ill-advised intertfer- 
ence on your part might bring us both to the 
pulley.” 

Raymond satisfied him on this point. “I 
only want to amuse myself modelling the 
things I think of asI sit here all day idle,” he 
said ; and the doctor, on his next visit, pro- 
duced the clay from beneath his robe. 

One evening shortly afterwards Raymond 
was employed upon it, when both the warders 
entered his cell and ordered him to accompany 
them. 
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“You are to share the apartment of one 
of your companions ; the doctor has obtained 
this great favour for you both,” he was told in 
answer to his inquiries. 

Raymond’s heart throbbed quick and fast 
as he accompanied the warders. While the 
door of his new prison was being unbarred he 
waited impatiently, expecting the next moment 
to clasp some beloved fellow-student in a 
brother’s embrace. But no arms were opened 
to receive him, no voice spoke agreeting. At 
first he thought the cell was tenantless. He 
was mistaken. There was a low, faint murmur 
of his name, and at length through the quickly 
falling twilight he discerned a wasted form, a 
pallid, deathlike face. In a moment he was 
kneeling beside the mat on which his fellow- 
prisoner lay. ‘My Callimachus, is it thou? 
Ah, carissimo !” 

** Call me by the name my mother used ; I 
have done with those vain heathen fancies 
now,” said the dying youth, for such he truly 
was. 

“ Dearest Agostino, is it thus we meet? 
How you must have suffered!” said Raymond, 
almost weeping. 

“Yes, it has been bitter—dz#/er. But the 

worst is over now. You will find some wine 
on the table, Raymond. Give it me, I pray 
you. For my strength is going, and I want to 
talk to you while I can. I have so much to 
say.” ‘ 
Raymond found the wine and gave it. But 
the joy of seeing a friendly face, and grasping 
a friendly hand, did more than wine to revive 
the failing powers of Campano. For a brief 
season the flickering spark of life flashed 
into a flame. With Raymond’s arm around 
him and his head pillowed on Raymond’s 
shoulder he was able to converse, in a low 
tone indeed, but without pain or discomfort. 

** You will be saved, Raymond ; I am sure 
of it,” he said. “ You must tell my father 
and my mother that they have my last thoughts 
and prayers. Tell them, too, that I did not 
disgrace our ancient name. I said no word 
that was false, and—all through—I was true 
to the Master.” 

Raymond whispered some words of hope, 
but Campano shook his head. “I have done 
with all that,” he said. ‘“ Even the wish to 
live is gone from me. I used to long for the 
sunshine, the blue sky, the familiar faces—for 
the free boyish life in my father’s home, and, 
what was better still, our happy student days. 
Dost remember the Palilia, Raymond, and the 
sport we had then? Ah, but it was not well 
done to forget the good God as we did in 
those days.” 





“If we erred, we have been sorely punished,” 
said Raymond bitterly. ‘“‘ What had you done, 
my Agostino—you that were ever blameless, 
more than most of us—to deserve the cruel 
anguish they have made you suffer ?” 

“Do not let us think of our deservings. 
No help comes that way. Let us think of the 
Cross, Raymond, and of what He suffered 
there. That was worse than the rack.” 

“IT have tried such thoughts,” said Ray- 
mond, “and I have found no comfort in them. 
It does not take the bitterness out of my pain 
to think of the pain endured by Anaxarchus, 
or Regulus, or Christ.” 

“ Regulus—or Christ / Mio caro, they are 
quite different. Regulus was an old Roman, 
dead and buried long ago; Christ is the 
Saviour.” 

“True. But what then?” 

“ Can’t you see? That cross was borne jor 
us. And He who bore it lives still for ws—to 
help and save us.” 

“You have become devout, my Agostino. 
Doubtless you have seen the priest ?” 

“ Yes, and he has comforted me. To-mor- 
row I am to communicate—he has promised 
it. He assures me the good God will accept 
my repentance, late though it is. But better 
than even his words (good words though they 
were) was this letter,” and with feeble hand he 
drew from beneath his pillow a closely written 
sheet of paper, and showed it to Raymond. 

“T think I know the writing,” said he, 
looking at it with interest. “Whose is it?” 

“ The strange thing is, I knownot. There 
is no name. I know only that the writer is a 
friend of Dr. Theodore’s, who has shown us 
all so much kindness, and that he sent it to 
me through Dr. Levi. Some good priest or 
friar doubtless. But whoever he is, night and 
day I pray God to bless him. Keep it, my 
Raymond, and read it for thyself—when I— 
have done with it. 

“Tt came to me in the darkest hour, when 
first I felt that God—for whom we cared 
nothing in the old days—was strong and ter- 
rible, and angry with me. Every nerve in my 
body, quivering with intolerable pain, told me 
how dreadful the Pope’s anger could be. 
And, after all, he is but aman, But Goa’s 
anger! Christ's, the Judge of all men! 
When I tried to look up, I could see nothing 
but that awful Face on the cross, could hear 
nothing but that terrible voice, ‘ Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire.’ 

“T once heard a friar preach on that text, 
and I mocked him, Raymond—mocked him ! 
I laughed at the poor ignorant-people who 
wept and wailed aloud, and lashed themselves 
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with scourges in the darkened church. Now 
all came back to me—most clearly of ail the 
mournful chant that rose above the cries and 
sobbing—* Dies irze ; Dies ill.” ‘The priest 
told me God might forgive—might—if the 
blessed Mother and all the holy saints were 
to intercede for me. But this letter says that 
He Himself is far tenderer, more full of com- 
passion, than they. Think of it,—the great 
Son of God more tender than sweet Mother 
Mary! See, His own-words are here.—How 
He received poor sinners who came to Him 
while on earth; how He has promised to 
cast out none that come—No, I thought, not 
even me ; if I cry to Him out of the depths, 
He will hear and answer me. And He has. 
That Face on the cross, as I see it now, is 
not stern and awful. It is the Face of One 
who loves me. It shines on me the long night 
through with infinite pity and tenderness ; it 
will shine on me through the longer night that 
is gathering around me now. 

“*T wonder what death will belike ? What 
comes after?—It does not matter. I can 
never lose.the sight of that Face, nor can I 
ever feel afraid while He is there.” 

Again those words occurred to Raymond, 
“In my Father's house are many mansions— 
I go to prepare a place for you.” He repeated 
them aloud. “TI think,” he said, “ they must 
be His words, for He is the Son of God. 
‘And if I go away, I will come again and 
receive you unto myself, that where I am, 
there ye may be also.’” 

“*Unto mysef,” Agostino repeated, 
slowly but with deep feeling. ‘It is not 
hard to go to Him. No harder than it would 
be to go home out of this dungeon. Nay, it 
is going home.” 

This, which was the first conversation 
Raymond had with his dying friend, was also 








the last. His strength, which had seemed 
for a moment to return, ebbed again so quickly 
that Raymond, who spent the night in minis- 
tering to him with the tenderness of a brother, 
prayed the warder, when he came in the 
morning, to send at once both for the physi- 
cian and the priest. 

The physician could do but little ; and as 
the ministrations of the priest required that 
he should be left alone with his penitent, 
Raymond, to his great sorrow, was removed 
to an adjoining cell. As he stooped down 
to kiss the pale forehead of his friend his tears 
fell fast upon it. 

Agostino contrived to slip into his hand 
the stranger’s letter. “Take it,” he whis- 
pered,—* safe with you. Addio, carissimo.” 

Raymond would have lingered still, but the 
doctor hurried him away. ‘Come, signor,” 
he said, “you shall return again; I pledge 
my word for it.” 

A promise kept to the ear, but broken to 
the heart. When, two hours afterwards, 
Raymond was led back to the cell, the solemn 
presence of death was there. 

Contrary to the usual custom, no priestly 
watcher sat beside the bed ; but four tapers 
had been lit, and burned in the daylight with 
a pale and ghastly gleam. Raymond felt 
the loneliness, the desolation, of the scene. 
Yet there was comfort in weeping over his 
friend without the restraint of a witnessing 
eye or ear, and the tears he shed seemed to 
bring a soothing influence with them. A 
calm, half listless, but half hopeful too, stole 
over his troubled spirit; perhaps it was a 
shadow of the peace that sealed the pallid 
features of the dead.* 





* One of the academicians, Agostino Campano, a young 
nobleman of high expectations and of the most promising 
talents and character, died in the Castle of St. Angelo from 
the effects of the torture. 





DO WHAT YOU CAN. 


TRAINING his tiny arms, 
Finding that work has charms, 
Losing his old alarms, 
Op’ning the lock ; 


Pushing with all his might, 

Knowing he’s doing right, 

Seeing the barge in sight, 
Moving the block, 


Feeling the timber swing, 

Hearing the hinges ring, 

Doing a novel thing, 
Working in play. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Seeing, his father dreams, 

Planning a father’s schemes, 

Looking with cheery gleams, 
We hear him say: 


“Work on, you busy boy, 

Work at your working toy, 

Make work a daily joy, 
Work like a man. 


“Work as a little lad, 
Work when your heart is glad, 
Work when your heart is sad— 
Do what you can.” 
R. H. SMITH. 
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A STORY OF A BROKEN CRUTCH. 


By S. A. WHITEHOUSE, AvuTHoR or “ THE TRUE PRINCESS.” 


NLY a month to Christmas and the 
prize-giving!” cried Harry Norman. 
“Hurrah ! and I am top of the class, and mean 
to keep there. No fear of my being late to- 
day. Good-bye, mother!” and running down 
the path, he slammed the little gate behind 
him. His mother watched him out of sight 
and then turned into the cottage with a sigh. 
“‘ I wish,” she thought, “that he had not set 
his heart quite so much upon it, dear lad! 
I do hope he'll get it.” 

Meanwhile Harry was on his way to school. 
It was a bright, clear, frosty morning; ang} 
very cold; and he decided on taking the? 
path through the wood, as the frost would 
have made it hard and dry. There was 
another way by the high-road, but that was 
a little longer and not so pleasant. How 
beautiful the wood was! In spring, there 
were primroses starring the ground, and 
violets sweetening the air with their perfume ; 
in summer soft green moss and graceful ferns 
fringed the foot-path ; in autumn there were 
the attractions of nuts and blackberries; and 
in winter the hoar-frost made a fairy palace 
of the wood. 

But to-day Harry was not thinking of its 
beauty. His mind was full of the prize for 
which he was so eagerly striving ; for in the 
school which he attended, the boy who was 
at its head was sent for two years, free of 


payment, to a large grammar school in the} 
nj deeds could thaw it. 


neighbourhood. One important conditio 

of going in for the prize was, that’ the 

scholar must never have been absent or late. 
It seemed rather a hard rule, and many boys 
in past years had been unable to seek the 
honour by not fulfilling this condition. Harry 
was very anxious for the prize, partly for its 
own sake, for he was eager for knowledge, 
but chiefly on his mother’s account, for he 
knew that it was sometimes difficult for her 
to pay the school fees, as she was a widow, 
and had to work hard to support herself and 
Harry. Besides this, he was ambitious of 
the honour of being the captain of the school, 
and liked to think of the praise which would 
be given him if he won the prize. As he 
ran along the path he felt with some pride 
that he knew his lessons well, and that he 
would gain full marks by the neatness and 
correctness of his home-work. He was so 
light-hearted and happy, that as he ran he 
whistled their last new school song, breaking 





off now and then to jump over some large 


stone, or swing for a moment on some ovVer- 
hanging bough, and then making up for lost 
time by an extra scamper. 

As he came to a bend in the road, which 
had concealed the path before him, he was 
surprised to see some one resting on the bank 
at some distance from him. It seemed an 
odd faney to be sitting out of doors on so 
cold a.morning, and Harry slackened his 
pace, and advanced with much curiosity to- 
wards the stranger. As he came nearer he 
heard the sound of moans, and could see 

at the figurewhich had surprised him was 

t of an old woman, who was sittimig bent 
together groaning and coughing. soon 
recognised her to be a woman who was uni- 
versally called “ Granny Bet,” ‘though what 
her real name was.no one inal She lived 
in one of a row of alifi$house ne village 
near Harry’s home, and was vé uch dis- 
liked by her neighbours. She was ta discon- 
tented, cross-grained old creature, who ed 
very little with the people about heed 
seldom spoke to any ohe! “Dhe children 
feared her heavy frown and words, as 
she drove them away from plaggpg before her 
door, and no one had heard a Pleasant word 
or had received a smile from her.,, Poor old 
Granny Bet! sorrow and suffering had en- 
crusted her heart with an icy covering of sus- 
picion and discontent, andy no one had 
thought of trying whether gentle words and 


Harry scarcely knew what to do. He 
hardly liked to venture to speak t0 the old 
woman, and yet he did not lik€.to pass on 
his way and leave her sitting there in the 
cold. Harry’s clothes were patched and 
threadbare, but he had the soul of a gentle- 
man, for thoughtful consideration of the feel- 
ings of others is the true mark of, one, and 
he had learnt, not merely by rote, but by 
heart, the text, “in honour preferring one 
another.” At last, after a rather more pro- 
longed groan from the old woman, he ven- 
tured to ask, ‘‘Is anything the matter, 
Granny?” 

“ Matter!” cried Bet fiercely, “as if you 
care if anything is the matter with me or not 
—go on with you.” 

Poor Harry! this certainly was a most un- 
propitious beginning, and, rather affronted at 
the rough answer to his kind question, he 
passed the old lady, half inclined to do as 
she had told him, till on the path he saw the 
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crutch, without which she could not walk, 
for one side of her body was slightly para- 
lyzed; and he saw that it had snapped in 
two, and was lying utterly -useless on the 
ground. He felt sure that she would never 
be able to reach home without it, and as the 
path through the wood was seldom used in 
winter, she might sit there all day without 
any one coming to her assistance. On this 
bitterly cold day, too, this would be dan- 
gerous to any one, and quite fatal to an old 
woman. 

But what could Harry do? Bet had re- 
pulsed his inquiry, and would probably reject 
any offer of help. Besides—and here lay the | 
most serious difficulty,—if he stayed much | 
longer with her he would be too late for | 
school, and then all chance of the long- | 
worked-for prize would be gone. How could | 
he lose it? and how disappointed his mother | 
would be! Besides, Granny had told him to | 
leave her, and it was her own fault if he took | 
her at her word. But the example of Him who 
is “kind to the unthankful and to the evil” 
coming into his mind, made him falter in his | 
intention of hastening on to school. It was | 
ahard fight ; none the less so because it only | 
lasted for a minute or two, for some of the | 
severest battles only need a few moments to | 
decide them, though the victory gained, or 
defeat suffered, may cause life-long joy or | 
sorrow. Harry knew in which direction his | 
Captain had led the way, and after a short | 
struggle, he gave up his own will and fol- | 
lowed. Turning quietly back, he again went | 
up to the old woman, and said gently—- 

“Come, Granny, I can’t leave you here in | 
the cold. You'll catch your death, and your | 
crutch is broken too. Let me help you 
home.” 

“Ah!” she groaned, “I don’t think you 
can. You'll let me fall, you'll be hurrying 
‘me on, and I must take my time. I know | 
you boys, you're all just alike; no thought 
of anything but fun and mischief. I dare | 
say you'll just go and play me a trick for all 
that you look so quiet,” and the old woman 

peered suspiciously into his face. 

It certainly was a thankless task to try to 
do anything for the irritable old soul, but | 
Harry was armed with charity that “ suffereth 
long and is kind,” and though sorely tempted | 
to speak sharply, he persevered in his efforts 
to persuade Granny to accept his offer of 
assistance, and at last succeeded in getting | 
her to start, leaning on him. | 

It was not the pleasantest of journeys, for | 
it was only enlivened by the old woman’s | 





groans and reproaches if Harry’s pace seemed | tory remarks did not tend to raise Harry’s 


too quick for her; and he almost fancied 
“taking her own time” meant being as slow 
as she possibly could. But there is an end 
to unpleasant as well as to pleasant things, 
and at last Harry safely landed his companion 
at her own fireside, and gave her into the 
charge of a girl, who was accustomed to do 
her house-work. Without waiting for thanks, 
if any were forthcoming, he ran off at the 
top of his speed for school; but when he 
reached the gate, the school clock showed 
that he was half an hour late, and he knew 
that by the rules he would, as a punishment, 


| have to take his place at the bottom of the 


class, 


Il. 


At first Harry felt half inclined to turn 
round and go home again, for he could not 
bear the thought of facing the curious glances 
of the boys, and the degradation of passing 
from the top to the bottom of his class. But 
a moment’s thought showed him that this 


| would be wrong, for a whole morning’s teach- 


ing would be lost instead of only half an 
hour’s. Harry was too manly to cry, but he 
had to smother something very much like a 
sob before he could turn the handle of the 
door, and walk in. How the boys stared, 
and how red and hot Harry felt! His 
master, too, looked surprised and vexed, 
and asked, “‘Have you a note of excuse from 
your mother, Norman ?” 

“No, sir,” faltered Harry. 

“Then you know the rule; go to the 


| bottom of the class.” 


As he went down to this unaccustomed 
place, Harry looked away from his school- 
fellows in sheer shame, and his eye caught 


| sight of an illumination—one of many which 


adorned the walls of the school-room. He 
had often seen it, but to-day its words came 
to him with a fresh meaning, “ Be pitiful, be 
courteous.” “Ah!” sighed Harry, “ that’s 
one of God’s rules, and it’s better to keep 
that than even the school rules,” 

The morning passed drearily away, for 
though really half an hour shorter, school 
time had never seemed so long. But at last 
lessons came to an end, and the boys crowded 
out of school. They collected round Harty 
with loud exclamations of surprise at his 
unpunctuality. 

“Whatever made you late, Norman?” 

“You've lost your chance at the prize, you 
know.” 

“‘T couldn’t have been such a soft.” 

These and many other equally consola- 
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spirits, and as he was quick-tempered, there 
was some danger of a quarrel, had not his 
special friend, Jamie Murray, managed to 
draw him away. ‘Their homes were too far 
distant for them to return during the dinner 
hour, so they usually brought their food with 
them. In summer it was “a movable 
feast,” being eaten as they wandered in the 
wood, but during the cold weather they 
generally eat it as they sat round the fire in 
the school-room. 

Harry and Jamie were near neighbours, 
and although, or perhaps because, they were 
very much unlike, they were great friends. 
Harry was strong and active, fond of all out-of- 
door games, and quick at his lessons; while 
Jamie was delicate, and was prevented from 
joining in the ordinary sports of boys by 
being lame. He was not very bright, and it 
cost him much labour to learn his lessons, 
but he managed by patient plodding to out- 
strip many sharper boys. But though Jamie 
was quiet and shrank from rough treatment, 
he had a brave soul; notwithstanding his 
fragile body, and timid as he naturally was, 
he never feared to tell the truth whatever its 
consequences might be, and firmly set his 
face against any mean or selfish action. He 
was of great use to Harry, for he often helped 
him to overcome any outbreak of temper to 
which Harry’s hastiness made him prone. 
On the other hand, Harry shielded his friend 
from any bullying, and helped him to under- 
stand the difficult parts of his lessons. 

Jamie saw that Harry wished to avoid 
speaking of the reason of his lateness, so the 
kind-hearted lad tried to divert his thoughts 
by talking of a recent foot-ball match in 
which Harry's side had won, and by enlarg- 
ing on the beauties and peculiarities of some 
lop-eared rabbits which had lately been given 
to his friend. He succeeded in rousing Harry 
to some enthusiasm about the merits of his 
pets, but still it was with a heavy heart that 
he went into school that afternoon. 

They had all been at work for about half 
an hour, when the door opened, and in 
walked the portly Dr. Everard, one of the 
managers of the school, and a_ general 
favourite with the boys, who greeted him 
with very hearty smiles as they rose to salute 
him. They were always glad when he came 
in, for he had a pleasant glance and odd 
word for most of them, and he helped to 
enliven the routine of school work. If he 
had time he would stay and listen to their 
geography lesson, and tell them tales of the 
places he had seen. But to-day he seemed 
in a hurry, and told the master that he 





wanted to speak with him in his room. As 
the two went out together they passed Harry, 
whose seat was now near the door. Dr. 
Everard’s eye fell on him, and the boy felt 
his face burn as he bent still lower over his 
copy-book. However, the kind old gentle- 
man made no remark, but gave him a smile 
and nod. Dr. Everard’s interviews with the 
master were generally the forerunners of 
some treat for the boys, so, as soon as his 
back was turned, there were many nudges, 
and whispered guesses as to the purpose of 
his visit. 

His talk was not a long one, but when 
they had come out into the porch, where 
they stood for a few minutes finishing 
their conversation, Dr. Everard was saying, 
“Well! I am sorry for it, very sorry. I 
like the lad, and I respect his mother, 
and should like to have helped her, but a 
boy who is late will never do for me. I 
expect the sliding was too great a temptation 
—little scamp,” he added good-humouredly, 
as he mounted his horse and rode away at 
his usual easy, jog-trot pace. 

Poor Harry! It did seem true that troubles 
never come alone; for without doubt Harry 
was the subject of these words. How it 
would have added to his sorrow if he could 
have known that he had disappointed his 
kind old friend ! 


III. 


Harry always walked home with Jamie 
Murray, and a very pleasant walk it usually 
was. ‘They had plenty to talk about—the 
school work and the games in which Harry 
had joined ; for, though unable to take part 
in them himself, Jamie liked to hear of his 
friend’s successes and defeats. But to-day 
the conversation flagged, and soon dropped 
into silence, for Jamie saw that his com- 
panion was troubled, and wisely forbore to 
talk to him. So they plodded quietly along 
till they came to the gate of Harry’s home, 
when the other boy said, ‘‘ May I come after 
tea and learn my lessons with you, Harry? 
Mother's cleaning.” 

“Oh yes, come in,” returned his friend. 
‘“‘ And you can see the rabbits,” he added as 
Jamie passed on. He had not gone many 
steps when he was overtaken by Harry, who 
said in a low tone, ‘‘ Don’t say anything to 
mother about my being late this morning. 
She’s been bothered about some work, and I 
don’t want to worry her more,” and the boys 
parted. 

Harry well knew what his friend meant by 
“mother’s cleaning.” Mrs. Murray was a 
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stout, good-natured woman, kind-hearted 
and easy, but very indolent and shiftless. 
Her house was usually the scene of the 
utmost disorder and discomfort. Nothing 
seemed to have a place; but clothes and 
dishes were popped down on the nearest 
chair or table, till, as the neighbours expressed 
it, “ there wasn’t room to turn round,” 

But now and then, after paying a visit to 
a very neat sister, Mrs. Murray would, to use 
Harry’s words, ‘‘ go on the rampage.” The 
children dreaded to hear her usual remark 
after these visits, that “Sister Rebecca’s 
place was really a pattern,” for on the next 
day began a general cleaning and putting in 
order, which were almost worse than the 
state in which they generally lived. 

Poor Jamie found it very difficult to learn 
his lessons amid the chatter and noise that 
went on around him. He never complained, 
but Mrs. Norman knew of his home circum- 
stances, and he had full permission to come 
and learn his lessons by their quiet fireside 
whenever he liked; and she frequently 
slipped a pasty for him into Harry’s dinner- 
basket, for she knew that he often had to 
start for school before his indolent mother 
was out of bed, and therefore had nothing 
but dry bread for breakfast. It certainly 
was not a good home for any boy to be 
brought up in; but many a lovely plant 
grows in a sunless corner, and the poor, 
lame lad had the “ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price.” 

Tea-time in Harry's home was generally 
the happiest hour of the day—not that it 
was a sumptuous meal, for it only consisted 
of bread and dripping and weak tea; but 
there was mother sitting opposite, always 
ready to hear school news, to laugh at the 
fun or to sympathize in disappointments or 
defeats. But to-night, Harry was unusually 
quiet, and after saying, “ Jamie’s coming in 
to-night for his lessons, mother ; Mrs. Mur- 
ray’s on the rampage,” he relapsed into 
silence. His mother’s quick eye noticed the 
shade over her boy’s bright face, and that 
the plateful of bread and dripping did not 
disappear so rapidly as it was wont to do 
before the onslaught of Harry’s keen appetite. 
But with tender wisdom she forbore to ask 
any questions, knowing that if he had done 
anything wrong, her son would confess it, for 
a strong bond of confidence existed between 
these two. 

She learnt Harry’s secret the next day, 
however, in a very unexpected way. She 
was passing through the village, on her 








return from carrying home some work, when 
a girl ran after her, and told her that 
“Granny Bet” wanted to speak to her, if 
she would please to walk into her cot- 
tage. Mrs, Norman’s astonishment knew no 
bounds, for Granny’s usual reception of 
visitors was to shut the door in their face, 
and an invitation into her cottage was an 
unheard-of honour. However, she did not 
express her surprise, but followed the girl, 
who, after ushering her into the old woman’s 
presence, disappeared. 

Granny was sitting muffled up in a shawl, 
in a rickety old wooden chair, over a small 
fire made up of sticks, which she had gathered 
in the wood. The room was dull and cheer- 
less, and was very scantily furnished, but was 
very clean. The widow felt her heart filled 
with pity for the poor old creature who lived 
in this desolate home. 

After motioning Mrs. Norman to sit down 
on the only other chair which the cottage 
boasted, Bet remained for some time silent, 
evidently considering how she should begin. 
At last, in order to make some beginning, 
her visitor said, “You seem very bad, 
Granny. Have you got a touch of rheu- 
matics?” 

“ Bad!” she groaned, “ I’m allus racked 
with rheumatiz; but I should ha’ been a 
deal worse, if it hadn’t been for your boy.” 

“ My boy ?” exclaimed Mrs. Norman, grow- 
ing more and more astonished, “Harry?” 

“Yes,” said Granny; “I wanted to say 
thank-yer to him, but he ran off so sharp I 
hadn’t time. And I heerd some one say to- 
day, as he’d lost the prize all along of being 
late at school yesterday ; and I can’t help 
thinking that his a-helping me didit. Idon’t 
understand about prizes, and such-like, but 
I’m sorry if he’s lost anything by doing me 
a good turn. But I s’pose you know all 
about it.” 

“No,” said the widow; “ Harry hasn’t told 
me anything about it.” 

“Ah! he isn’t like most folks,” bitterly 
remarked Bet, “ he doesn’t prate of his good 
deeds.” And then she proceeded to give 
his mother a full account of yesterday’s 
adventure, which enlightened her as to the 
reason of Harry’s depression of spirits the 
previous evening. Granny ended her story 
by saying, “I can’t think why he did it, for 
he’d no call to do anything for me.” 

“Except our blessed Lord’s command, 
‘Love one another,’ ” said her visitor gently. 

That evening Mrs. Norman told Harry of 
her visit to old Bet. They did not talk much 
about his good work, but when he went to 
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bed his mother’s warm kiss and tender “ God 
bless you, my boy!” said more than many 
words could have done. 


IV. 


At last the long-wished-for day of the 
prize-giving arrived. It was always a whole 
holiday, for the boys had a great deal to do 
in decorating the room. Harry and Jamie 
had agreed the night before to be up very 
early, and Mrs. Norman had invited the 
latter to come in to breakfast, as the two 
friends would then be ready to start together. 
Harry’s natural buoyancy of disposition had 
by this time risen from under the weight of 
disappointment, which had at first depressed 
him, and he was already looking forward to 
winning the prize next year. His mother’s 
sympathy and approval of his action had 
comforted him, so that, in spite of his poor 
prospects for that evening, he was full of fun 
and merriment during their simple breakfast. 

The two boys hurried through their basins 
of porridge, and were soon ready to start for 
the wood to collect branches of holly and 
other evergreens, with which to adorn the 
school-room. Harry had to do all the clam- 
bering and jumping, but Jamie could take 
his share in carrying the branches when they 
were thrown down. As they made their way 
to school they were joined by other boys, 
who had been chosen to help in the work of 
decoration, and a merry, frolicsome party 
they were. 

At the school they found the master, and 
they soon fell to work with great zeal. 
Jamie’s part was always to weave garlands, 
at which he was very skilful, while the others 
mounted on steps and tables to nail up 
mottoes and arrange banners. Dr. Everard 
was to give away the prizes this year, and his 
chair was adorned with special care, and, it 
must be confessed, made very uncomfortable 
by its festoons of holly-leaves. Jamie de- 
voted his utmost skill to the manufacture of 
the wreath which was to hang over the head 
of their kind old friend, and the effect was 
all that could be desired. 

Harry and Jamie had to return home in 
order to get washed and made neat for the 
important ceremony of the evening, and they 
fortunately had a lift in a neighbour’s cart 
which happened to be going their way, and 
the novelty of the ride added to the pleasure 
of the day. They were too excited to care 
for much dinner, especially as they knew that 
a substantial tea was being prepared for them; 
and as soon as possible they were ready, and, 
with Mrs, Norman between them, they started 





for school. How bright the room looked 
when they entered, and what a pleasant buzz 
of voices sounded through it! After find. 
ing the widow a comfortable seat amid friends, 
the boys took their places among their school- 
fellows, and there were plenty of conjectures 
and rumours about the probable amusements 
of the evening. 

At the appointed time Dr. Everard made 
his appearance, accompanied by various ladies 
and gentlemen who were interested in the 
school, and took his seat in the very prickly 
chair of honour. The boys stood up and 
gave him a very lusty cheer, and then, having 
let off some of their surplus energy, settled 
down quietly on their forms. 

Dr. Everard made them a bright, encourag- 
ing speech, and then, after a song by the 
school, proceeded to the pleasant task of 
giving away the rewards. ‘There were some 
beautiful books for those who were at the 
head of their classes, and the good old 
gentleman had a kind word or a merry joke 
for each as he received his prize. When all 
the other rewards had been distributed, the 
usual certificate was presented to the head 
boy in the school. Harry could not help 
feeling a twinge when he saw this much- 
coveted prize given into the hands of another, 
but he quickly overcame the momentary feel- 
ing of jealousy, and joined heartily with 
hands and feet in the general applause. 

And now, having finished this part of the 
work, Dr. Everard asked for another song, 
and when it was ended said, ‘“‘ Now, boys, 
you all know that there is one more prize to 
be given, and that we never settle who shall 
have it without asking you to help us to 
decide who deserves it most. I mean the 
prize for good conduct. You all know that 
it isn’t a finely-bound book, or a handsome 
gift, but only this little card ”"—and he took 
a prettily embossed card from the table— 
“ but it means a year’s schooling hers free oi 
payment. We don’t give it to the c'everest 
boy in the school, but to the boy who has 
been; not only obedient and orderly in 
school, but kind and unselfish in the play- 
ground and at home. Now, there is some- 
thing which I heard the other day which 
may help you to decide. You all remember 
my coming about a month ago, and asking 
your master to let me have a talk with him in 
his room? Well, I came to see if he could 
tell me of a good reliable boy who could go 
round out of school hours with my medicine. 
I wanted a trustworthy boy, not one who 
would pull the corks out of the bottles and 
taste their contents, or peep into the pill- 
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boxes to count how many pills were inside 
and to see what they looked like; and I 
wanted a careful boy, not a giddy fellow who 
would leave the wrong medicines at the wrong 
houses, and make my patients ill and angry 
with me. Well, there was one boy I had 
thought of,”—how crimson Harry’s face grew! 
—* but I heard from the master that, though 
he was working for an important prize, he 
had been half an hour late that morning.” 

The boys now began to nudge each other 
and look significantly at Harry, who, with a 
very red face, was twisting his cap round and 
round. 

“You see,” continued the portly doctor 
with a smile, “though I’m an old man I’m 
not always a very wise one, and judging by 
appearances I said to your master, ‘ Little 
rascal—he’s been sliding ; but he won’t do 
for me. I can’t have a boy who tries all the 
ponds and smashes my bottles.’ And there 
I thought was an end to the matter. 

“ But the next day I was riding through a 
village near here, and was called in to see an 
old woman who had a sharp attack of rheu- 
matism.” Then he told them the story which 
you already know, and he added,| “ Now I 
think you'll all agree with me, that a lad who 
can give up his own pleasure and the honour 
of gaining a prize in order to help an old 
woman deserves the reward for good con- 
duct.” 

“ Yes, sir, yes,” shouted a chorus of voices. 
“Three cheers for Harry Norman!” 

Dr. Everard sat down and was just going 
to write Harry’s name on the card when 
Harry himself appeared at his elbow. 

“Please, sir, stop,” he cried, “I can’t take 
the prize, it wouldn’t be fair. There’s another 
boy in the school who deserves it much 
more thanI do. He has to come farther 
than any of us, and he can’t walk so fast, 
and yet he’s never late. He can’t learn so 
quickly as some of us either, and there are a 
lot of little ones at home, so that he can’t 
get much quiet, and I know he has to get up 
very early to do his home-work, but he 
always knows his lessons. And as to the 
playground, sir,” continued Harry, carried 
away by his anxiety to do justice to his 
friend, ‘‘ I’m sure no boy ever caught Jamie 
Murray telling a lie, or doing a sneaky 
thing, or heard him use a bad word. Now, 
sir, I’m certain you'll know that it’s much 
easier to give up one’s pleasure once, as I 
did, though it was only my duty, and I 
couldn’t do anything else, than to go on 
doing right in every little thing every day, 
and that’s what Jamie Murray’s done,” and 





Harry stopped, quite abashed at having made 
so long a speech in public, 

A strange silence fell over the room when 
he ceased speaking. It was very extraordi- 
nary, but Dr. Everard seemed to have sud- 
denly caught a violent cold, such an amount of 
blowing his nose and wiping his spectacles had 
to be gone through before he could speak, and 
then his voice was quite husky. Laying his 
hand tenderly on the boy’s shoulderhe said— 

“God bless you, my lad! you have got 
something more precious than any prize, and 
that is the habit of being just and kind.” 
Then turning to the boys he said— 

“Do you agree with what Norman has said? 
Shall I write Jamie Murray’s name on the 
card?” 

The boys and their master consenting, 
after some demur on Jamie’s part, he was 
called up and received the prize. 

How quickly the evening passed away! 
First there was tea, with abundance of cake 
and bread and butter, and all this cheering 
had made the boys quite ready for it. Then 
a gigantic Christmas tree, off which every boy 
seemed to get just what he wanted. And 
Dr. Everard had brought a splendid magic 
lantern. And last, but not least in the boys’ 
estimation, there were oranges for them to 
carry home with them, and buns—not common 
ones, but real Bath buns, glistening with 
sugar, which had been sent for to a neigh- 
bouring town. 

Mrs. Norman’s heart was made very happy 
by a few words which Dr. Everard managed 
to say to her before she left: Shaking hands 
kindly with her, he said, “I hope you will 
let Harry come to me. A boy who denies 
himself to do a kind act will never put plea- 
sure before duty. That is the sort of boy 
England wants, boys that will do their duty.” 

They all had a pleasant walk home, laden 
with their treasures, through the bright frosty 
air, and there was so much to say, that the 
boys, at least, wished the road twice as long. 
How tenderly they laughed at Jamie, because 
he would stop wherever the moonlight lay 
most brightly on the path to assure himself 
that his precious card was safe! But at length 
they reached Harry’s gate, and after many 
last words and arrangements about expedi- 
tions during the holidays, they parted. 

Harry had to work hard during the next 
year, but he won the wished-for prize at last. 
He never regretted the long delay, and all 
through life he spurned mere selfish pleasure 
and set himself to duty. England wants 
such boys, boys who do their duty and have 
a lofty Christ-like idea of what their duty is. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “Oh, happy band of pilgrims ” Lesson : 
Matt. XXV. 31—40, Concluding Hymn: “‘ Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night. 
Now I want you to go down with me into 
Wales, to one of its mountain villages, 
and there to visit a large mound in the village 
graveyard. Many are the mounds which are 
just like this; some are near, in the same 
churchyard, and some, many more than are 
here, are in the churchyards of other villages 
and towns. From the spot where we are 
standing we can see lovely valleys and moun- 
tains, some of the fairest parts of God’s beau- 
tiful world ; but I do not want you to look 
around, but to look down, down at this 
mound, which is a huge grave, and to think 
of boys and men whose bodies, shattered and 
crushed and burnt, lie buried below. By this 
mound I want you to stand awhile, for it is 
one of the best places in the world for you 
to study the course of selfishness, and to learn 
how horrid and wicked is a selfish heart. 
The men and boys that lie buried beneath 
these mounds were colliers. The coal we burn 
in our fires is found deep down in the earth. 
Men sink holes like great chimneys—which 
they call shafts—down into it, go down, dig 
it out, and bring it up. And from the bottom 
of the deep hole they work away in long, 
low, narrow passages, into which the light of 
the sun cannot come, and so of course are 
pitch dark. It is in these black places the 
men work, cutting the coal and sending it to 
the top; so they have to have lamps to see | 
by. Now, sometimes gas comes out of the 
coal which, if it comes against a flame, will 
catch fire, and go off with a bang and kill | 
like a gun ; so they have to have lamps which, 
whilst letting light out, will not let the gas 
in, for else at the flame of the lamp the 
gas would catch fire and explode like gun- 
powder, blowing up the coal mine and 
scorching, crushing, and killing the work- 
men init. There is a clever little lamp which 
just meets the case. The workmen can see 
by it; and, ¢f they will never open it, the 
gas cannot get alight by it, but if it is 
opened and the gas just happens to come, 
it is terrible—men and boys are blown to 
pieces or buried alive. And yet, what do 
you think? there are workmen who will open 
it; and for what, do you think? To light 
their pipes! to enjoy a smoke! The fore- 
man locks the lamp, but these men get keys 





| made of their own. Though they are break. 
‘ing the laws of man and of God, risking— 
certainly only risking, but still risking—their 
own lives and the lives of their comrades, 
they can find in their hearts to do it; and 
every now and again the newspapers, filled 
with the terrible tidings of “ An Explosion in 
a Coal Mine,” tell of the havoc wrought by 
such men. And all this comes from selfish- 
ness and a want of conscience. 

Look at one of them. He unlocks the 
lamp, inserts his pipe to the flame, draws 
and lights, then shuts the lamp again, sits 
down and enjoys his smoke. What harm? 
says he. Nobody is the worse, not even the 
foreman knows. So another day he does it 
again, and then he does it again. At length 
he does it for the last time. He unlocks the 
lamp, puts his pipe to the flame, and—what is 
the matter? His pipe! his pipeis ablaze! the 
lamp is ablaze! the place is ablaze! It 
thunders. The roof falls, the floor rises. He 
is scorched, crushed—dead. ‘This time the 
gas is there; it explodes, and kills him and 
a hundred comrades. It was all the work of 
a second. One second living, well, busy at 
their work—the next massacred and buried. 

The gas still burns; the flames rush along 
the pitway, till, leaping up the shaft, they go 
out into the air to tell the sad tale of death 
to hundreds of startled, weeping wives and 
children. The pit has exploded! Their 





husbands and fathers are buried in a grave 
of fire. 

You would think that once such an accident 
had happened, it would never have the chance 
of happening again. Lamps would never 
again be opened, pipes in such a place would 
never again be lighted; but, no, the same 
thing is constantly happening. Selfishness 
never learns. It is a detestable thing that 
fears neither God nor man. It cannot be 
converted, it must be destroyed. In you and 


|in me, and in everybody else, it must be 
| trampled underfoot, completely stamped out, 


if we would ever be either good, or beautiful, 
or blessed. 

The fire having been put out, men went into 
the ruined pit, dug out the mangled bodies of 
the boys and men, and buried them beneath 
the mound in the churchyard, where we have 
been to learn a deeper hatred of selfishness, 
and warmer faith in the Jesus who comes to 
make war against it, till He has’ put it all 
down. 
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SECOND EVENING. 
Se “tebe stay. Cone 
cluding Hymn : ‘Glory to Thee, my God, 
this night. 

Last Sunday I took you on a 
journey to a mound in the little 
graveyard of a village among the 
lovely hills of Wales; it was a 
melancholy mound. We went 
to it to learn how wretched and 
cruel a thing selfishness is, and 
how wrong a thing it is to be 
selfish. Now, I want you to 
take another trip, away across 
the sea into a flat, unlovely 
country called the Netherlands, 
to a roadside where there is 
neither house nor monument, 
only a roadside! with flat, poor 
fields about it, a stunted tree or 
green growing wheat waving in 
the passing wind being the tall- 
est thing to be seen; yet it is 
far more glorious than that spot 
among the lovely hills of Wales. 
Men have loved to turn to it 
from the fairest lands ; for here 
a little deed was done which 
makes them feel this world is, 
after all, in the country of hea- 
ven, and their spirits stir with 
a sense of the nearness of God. 
They have done so for three 
hundred years; for it is three 
hundred years since that little 
deed was done. Good deeds 
can never die. 

Yonder come some _horse- 
men. They are soldiers.. One 
ef them looks ill. His face is 


deadly pale, and itis with evident difficulty he | in his heart to drink. 








“ Give it to him,” he 


keeps his seat. Those who ride with him | whispers; “he’s worse than I.” The water 
are looking at him fondly and anxiously. | is gently given, and the wounded general feels 
They are riding away from a battle, and he | his own sufferings less as he watches the 
is their wounded general. He is faint through | dying man eagerly drink. The dying soldier 
lack of food, and ill with the burning pain of | was soon dead, and the party rode on; but 











a broken thigh, They rein their horses ; 
for he has become light-headed; the earth 
seems to tremble under his horse’s feet and 
the sky spins round. Feebly he asks for 
water. Could they get him a little water? 
He is dizzy. One of the gallant soldiers 
dashes off to the nearest house togbeg 4 
draught, while the rest move slowly on. He 
Teturns with it. As he offers it, the general’s 
dim eye fancies he discerns. a man lying by 
the road. “Whois that?” he asks. It proves 
to be one of his soldiers wounded and dying. 





He pities the poor fellow, and cannot find : 


X—20 


Sir Philip Sidney had soothed his dying. He 
struggled against his faintness, kept up his 
heart and tried to sit up in his saddle to his 
journey’s end. The feeling that did that, 
my child, was a throb of the eternal life. 
Sir Philip did just what Jesus would have 
done. He was a grand member of the 
Saviour’s band. 

There are boys and girls who would have 
done just the same. ‘Their greatest joy to 
lift up the fallen, to cheer the sad, to help 
the feeble, and bind up wounds. -Busy in 
such work, they are never so blessed ; but I 
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am sorry to believe that there are others to 
whom there is but one person in the universe, 
that is themselves ; who have but one thought, 
their own indulgence. Busy about their 
own pleasure, they are never so happy. Such 
lives grow up unloved, and when they die 
and are buried, nobody cries. And those 
whom the sick, the sad, and the needy do not 
weep to lose, God does not joy to welcome. 
They go away from their selfish life, not to 
the homes to which Jesus leads, but to the 
place from which Jesus saves, where He says 
they will repent their folly in bitterness and 
tears. } 

Come, then, my children, join the Saviour’s 
band. Vow eternal enmity to selfishness, not 
to the selfishness of another, but to your own | 
selfishness. Jesus has done it, join with Him. 
He comes to make war, war to the death, on 
such a wicked and shameless enemy of you 
and of God. The heavenly standard He un- 
furls bears this device, “‘ Deny thyself.” The 
watchword He gives is “ Follow me.” Cling 
to His grand standard. It leads to life, to 
God, and heaven. Yield yourself to His 
guidance, and love Him for showing you 
your true enemy. Call upon your soul, and all 
that is within you, to do His will, and be you 
one of His loyal band—all the good and great 
are in it—and He will lead you step by step 
to better goodness and greater greatness, till 
you reach His perfect life and His, ; perfect 
joy in His. home with God, 


e" 


_ THIRD EVENING. 7 


Ys 


: 


If you had ever been to the Tower of 
London you would have been sure to notice 
in one of the rooms the crowns of burnished 
gold and flashing gems which once encircled 
the brows of England’s kings and queens. 
But crowns of gold and precious stones are the 
lowest kind of crowns ; not real crowns at all, 
but only images of them. They are just what 
a painted picture of an apple is to the taste 
of the ripe round fruit in your mouth, what 
a mere talk about the sea-side is to the real 
pleasure of paddling and sailing boats on the 
shore itself; they are only dead images of 
living things, of crowns worn by golden lives 
bright with the precious light of jewel deeds, 
crowns seen’ only by hearts and lighted up 
with the lights that hght the souls of man. 
These crowns are called in the Bible crowns 


_ of glory. They grow out of the good, as the 


tlowers grow out of the trees, and their wearers 
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‘reverenced Him and treasured His very words 








are kings and queens, the only kings and 
queens to God. God is their chief, and 
children are amongst their number. 

Chief among all crowned children was 
Jesus. His brow was always bright with 
noble deeds, and human hearts were always 
lighted by their jewelled beauty. Of course 
He lived with other children ; and, doubtless, 
even in low, despised Nazareth there were 
parents who looked at times on what their 
children did with thankful pride, for 


“ E’en in the darkest spot on earth 
Some love is found.” 


Doubtless, too, children’s hearts were filled 
with the sweet light of each other’s kind 
and noble deeds. Returning from school and 


| play, the boys and girls would often make 
| their narrow streets noisy with their merry 


voices joining in some comrade’s praise. Per- 
haps even some young names were named 
only to think of unselfishness, kindness, and 
truth. If so, chief amongst such, towering 
high above them all, was Mary’s Son, Jesus. 
Of all their kith and kin and comrades, it 
was upon Him their joyful hearts bestowed 
their warmest praise. No school-fellow, no 
playmate, excited such genuine love and 
wonder. All simple hearts and true adored 
him. His ineffable good temper, His noble 
way of taking wrong, His unwearied patience 
with the irritating, just carried the children 
out of themselves and, now and again, I 
fancy I see them throw up their caps, clap 
their hands, and burst into glad hurrahs. 
Where He was known best He was loved 
most» Boy as he was, His mother positively 


in her heart ; and God, who knew Him best 
of all, better than even His mother (as, hap- 
pily, He knows us all), bestowed on Him 
most admiration and praise. So His youthful 
crown of glory was seen by both earth and 
heaven. The boy was in favour with God 
and man, 

And remember this, my child, it was just 
what made him lovely and beautiful in the 
sight of God that made Him lovely and 
beautiful in the sight of man. Never think 


/of Jesus as like those puny, sickly, insipid 


children about which books are written—who 
never lived, I am glad to think—whose piety 
is as sickly and puny and insipid as them- 
selves ; for whom God, if they had really lived, 
would have doubtless had plenty of pity, for 
He is very pitiful. Think of Him asa healthy 
noble boy, who lifted up His head ‘like a 
man,” and whose piety wes as healthy and 
nob'e as Himself, on whom God did not 
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bestow pity, but admiration, and with whom 
He'was right well pleased ; for just as Jesus 
grew to be the favourite of simple-minded 
folks in Nazareth, He grew to be the favourite 
of heaven. Heaven does not lie far away, 
my Children. ‘All that Jesus was doing, in 
home’: and. school and street, was known 
there} and it was ‘those things that found 
God’s favour.” We cannot be one thing on 
our knees and another in our lives ; nasty to 
simple-minded people about us and pleasant 
to God above. 

But do not, either, think that Jesus found 
no difficulties in the way of His goodness. 
His crowns had to be won as such crowns 
always have... Do not fancy that it flashed 
in full glory amid a waiting throng of admiring 
friends. He “‘increased” in favour; His 
crown increased in clearness and glory as 
His body increased in height, little ‘by little, 
day by day:- The light He shed on human 
hearts shone brighter and brighter. When a 
parent’s hasty word provoked no insolent 
reply, when an unjust punishment of the 
schoolmaster extorted nothing but a feeling 
of genuine distress, when boys full of envy 
and passion in the playground awoke in Him 
a look and a tone which was brimful of pity, 
which in spite of themselves made them blush 
and subside in shame, when to bad and 
thankless fellows he was patient and kind— 
then was it that rarest jewels flashed upon 
His brow. His parents were not likely to 
be perfect; His schoolmaster was even less 
likely still to be so; and the boys and girls 
of the’streets were but boys and girls; while 
His brothers—well, the least you can say of 
them is that they seem to have been low- 
natured, and altogether unworthy of Him. 


They might, as doubtless they did, like His | 
good-heartedness ; but they ov/y liked it, they | 


did not care to copy it. It was in conquering 
provocations to evil, with which such sur- 
roundings must have abounded, that He 
won and gemmed His glory-crown. 

In some respects Nazareth was an easy 
place in which to win it, for it seems to have 
been a low, benighted village ; and where there 
is badness everywhere, even a little goodness 
goes a long way ; as when shining in a deep 
black sky, a little star seems large and clear. 
But though it is true that a good life would 
be far easier to see, if lived in such a place, it 
would at the same time be far harder to ive. 
The easiest place in which to live a good life 
would be where there was nobody but your- 
self (and there it would be worthless) ; it would 
be less easy where there were none but fairly 
good people, and it would be the least easy 








of all! where the people close to. you. were 
all bad!: To be good there, pure, patient; 
truthful, and brave, and to be £nowz as such, 
must be terrible work. And it, was in sur- 
roundings like these there grew a glory-crown 
around the youthful brow of, Jesus. He 
must have had enough to do; struggles | to 
endure, prayers to say, temptations to fight, 
pains to suffer, tears to shed ;‘but He did it 
all. . God only knows how much it cost 
amongst ‘such neighbours, for a boy to win 
by mere goodness the crown He wore, 

It is the mark of a Christian child that he 
is in intense sympathy with the aims of Jesus, 
and longs and tries to be like Him. He 
does not envy the golden circles which once 
rested on the brows of the Henrys and the 
Georges of England, now resting upon their 
cushions within the iron grating in the London 
Tower, but he does covet, and: with all his 
heart, the crown of Jesus, of which goodness, 
purity, love, and truth were the pearls, the 
rubies, the diamonds, and the gold; the crown 
which boys and girls saw Him) wear in the 
home, the school, and the street of Nazareth. 

Strive for this crown, my children, and be 
contented that its brightness shall grow upon 
you, slowly increasing, increasing with your 
life. This is the crown that fadeth not away. 
What Jesus once wore in Nazareth, He now 
wears in Paradise. There, he was Prince of 
the children of the earth; for the children 
felt and owned Him as their Prince. Yonder, 
He is the King of the Kings of Heaven, for 
all Heaven feels and owns and loves Him 
as its King. 

Strive then, dear children, and Jesus shall 
help you. He knows the children’s struggle, 
and He can give you the victory. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


” 


Opening Hymn: “One there is above all others.” Lesson: 
John xi, 18—36. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘Glory to Thee, my 
God, this night.” 

Perhaps you have sometimes been per- 
plexed as you have thought of the many 
tears which are shed in a world made by a 
God of love. It is not the way, you think, 
God should do, if He is kind and careful for 
His creatures’ good, as the Saviour says 
He is. It is certainly not the way you 
would do. 

And I do not deny the truth of, such 
thoughts, nor do I profess to fully under- 
stand how it comes about that this world zs 
so full of pain. But one thing is certain, 
God never causes us a needless pain, and all 
the world will one day know it too. Then 
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all nations, peoples, and tongues shall clap| thank him! Her genuine little heart could 
their hands and be glad, and shout aloud for | do no» such thing. She would not forgive, 
joy, that God did» just what He did, and | nor even look at him, and timidly shrank 
those very ways of His which brought us | from his touch. 

sorrow, our grateful hearts shall rank as His} Such was a child’s view of her delivering 


most golden deeds. friend. She had no faith in a man who could 
Let me illustrate what I mean by a story | cause her such pain. But you see, don’t you, 
of an incident of the Mutiny in India. that the Captain was her true friend, her very 


The Indian Mutiny was the rising of a lot | truest friend? and some day, when she was 
of desperate men, with swords and guns, | old enough to understand, she would see it 
against the authority of the Queen. They | too. Then, she would not call him unkind; 
imprisoned’ and slaughtered her officers, | she would see how deeply kind he had been, 
their wives, and children; and the only safety | and would even thank him for all the foolish 
for Englishmen was to fly from their savage | tears he caused her, and all the needful pain 
fury. -On the day of the rising in one| he had given her, in that dreadfulride. One 
place there was a little child who had been | thing only would she regret, not that she was 
left in the charge of her Indian nurse, father | jogged about so dreadfully, but that she had 
and mother being from home, and unless she | ever thought ill of her friend and refused to 
could be got away she would be put to death, | thank him for his love—refused to kiss the 
for she had a white skin, and was the child | hand that saved her. 
of an officer of the Queen. She was three| Now may we not be like that little girl 
years old. In this place, too, were other | when we grumble at the tears we have to shed 
officers, who, when danger came, at once | and the pain we have to suffer? This at 
thought of their absent comrade’s child. | least is quite certain, like her we are very 
Without a moment’s delay, one of them| young. Speaking in the light of our long 
galloped to her home, dismounted, rushed | future, we were ‘born yesterday and know 
into the room where she was at play with | nothing.” Of those who have lived longest, 
her dark-skinned Indian nurse, seized her, | Jesus says they must be saved as “little 
hurried back to his horse, and mounting, | children,” trusting not in their own knowledge 
put her before him, holding her on his horse’s | of things but in His love ; for of their eternal 
neck. ‘By this time the street was filled with | life not one man in all the world has yet 
men who rushed at the flying officer to seize | passed his childhood, and of the eternal world 
his horse, stop, and kill both him and that | we know nothing, just as that screaming, strug- 
English child. But the brave man had a_/| gling child knew nothing of the Indian Mu- 
strong arm and a trusty sword, and he cut | tiny and of the great dangers which sur- 
them down, and fighting every inch of his | rounded her tiny young life. 
way, he held the child on the horse’s neck | Then again we are like her too in this: we 
firmly through it all. But, oh! the trouble | are being saved. God is saving us—saving 
that child gave the brave man. From the | His little children who cannot understand, and 
first she kicked, and struggled, and shrieked, | like pleasure because they do not see their 
and again and again had almost wriggled | danger. If we weep, as did that little girl—if 
herself out of his arms. Every moment it | we struggle and scream, and would do any- 
seemed as if she must fall. But in spite of | thing to rid ourselves of this kind control, 
struggles, and screams, and tears, with one | He does not let us have our own way ; for 
arm clinging firmly to her, with the other | He knows too well that we are not fit to have 
cutting his way bravely through opposing men, | it, we are too simple, and young, and ignorant. 
aftera long hard ride, her brave protector | He is quite willing to be grumbled at to-day, 
delivered her safe into her thankful mother’s | knowing that one of these days we shall see 
arms. Yet noentreaties could make her kiss | how foolish we have been, and when the pain- 
him. He had hurther, he had! She shrank | ful ride is over, we shall understand what we 
from him in genuine dislike. She almost | donot and cannot now, that God is love, and 
hated him. “Friend!” how could Ae be a | all His ways are loving too. 
friend? thought the simple child. Hehad| So now, even while the rough ride lasts, 
stolen her from her nurse, broken up her | let us give up struggling and crying against 
pleasant game, and given her such a crush | His ways and bravely stand the pain He gives 
with his hard arm, such a shaking on the| us. Let us have faith in God; say, God 
bare neck of his horse, as no friend, she was | woudd not, God cou/d not, do all this if it was 
sure, could ever think of doing. Kiss and | not for our good. 
































I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE POORER CLASSES AND THE DAY OF REST. 


ONCE again the vexed question of the opening of 
National museums and art galleries has been 
discussed in Parliament. A resolution was recently 
brought forward in the House of Lords by the Earl 
of Dunraven, to the effect that, the experiment of 
opening such institutions on Sunday having been 
tried and found successful in the suburban districts 
of London and in Dublin, it was desirable that the 
practice should be extended to all similar institutions. 
The resolution was introduced in a spirit and manner 
which told greatly in its favour, it being acknowledged 
that the Earl of Dunraven spoke with genuine sym- 
pathy for the poorer classes, and that he urged the 
stronger points of his argument with both temperate- 
ness and skill. His contrast between the dulness of 
an English Sunday and the cheerfulness of a Sunday 
abroad was, however, superficial and misleading, as 
every one really acquainted with Continental life must 
be aware. The tens of thousands of toilers in Paris 
alone, to whom Sunday brings no pause or rest, 
afford a sufficient answer to Lord Dunraven’s argu- 
ment on this head. His lordship failed, in our judg- 
ment, to show that the better class of working 
people wanted the boon which he asked for on their 
behalf; he failed to show that the poorer and more 
struggling class would be relieved by it, The argu- 
ments on both sides of this question have, however, 
been so often repeated, that we need not now review 
them again. Lord Dunraven’s resolution was re- 
jected by the narrow majority of seven, in a House 
of seventy-eight members, and Lord Shaftesbury’s 
counter resolution, that the time had come for giving 
effect to a recommendation of a select committee of 
the House of Commons, that the British Museum 
and National Gallery should be opened on three 
evenings of the week from seven till ten, was carried. 
We believe, notwithstanding all that is said about 
the increasing drive and pressure of life in the present 
day, that the actual leisure enjoyed by persons likely 
to visit museums and picture galleries, as a means of 
recreation, is really much greater than formerly, and 
that shorter hours of work, Saturday half-holidays, 
Bank holidays, &c., afford them sufficient opportunity 
for taking advantage of exhibitions of the kind. 
The persistent efforts made to set aside existing restric- 
tions with regard to Sunday occupations may, how- 
ever, suggest the inquiry : Has the Christian Church 
done all that is needful for the populations of our 
great cities when it has opened places of worship 
and Sunday-schools, and distributed tracts? Let 
any one pass down the streets and lanes of these great 
centres of population on Sunday, at any hour, and 
he will see and hear enough to impress him with the 
fact that there are dark and awful problems which 
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this question of the day of rest is not one question 
but many; and it demands consideration and action 
from many sides, if it is to be effectually dealt with. 


THE TREATMENT OF DISEASE IN HOSPITALS. 

One or two points of special interest in connection 
with the hospital system have recently been brought 
under the notice of the public, to which it may be 
useful to refer in these pages. The formal opening 
of the London Temperance Hospital, in the Hamp- 
stead Road, which took place, under favourable 
auspices, a few weeks ago, marks an important stage 
in the success of a very earnest effort, which cannot 
but command considerable sympathy outside the 
circle of professed teetotalers. Since the work of 
this hospital was commenced, in temporary premises 
in Gower Street, between seven and eight years ago, 
nine hundred and fifty-four in-patients and eight 
thousand and six out-patients have been under treat- 
ment by its medical staff. All sorts of cases of 
disease have been dealt with without the use of alco- 
holic stimulants. In only one case has alcohol been 
used, and the medical testimony is that in that 
instance no benefit accrued to the patient. The 
general results of this treatment of diseased persons 
on total abstinence principles have been extremely 
satisfactory, and appear to show, beyond possibility 
of question, that the comfort and the recovery of a 
large majority of patients can be effectually secured 
without the use of alcohol, and consequently without 
the risk, proved to be no imaginary one, of creating 
in sick persons a craving for intoxicants, which remains 
after their comparative restoration to health, and often 
leads to disastrous issues. The cost of the new 
Hospital, including the site, has been about £25,000, 
of which only about £1,000 remain to be subscribed. 
The annual outlay is estimated at £4,000. 

The other point in the hospital system to which 
we referred has been brought into prominence owing 





to a controversy which has been going on for some 
years with respect to the proposed erection of a 
hospital for smallpox patients at Hampstead Heath. 
The inhabitants of the district have persisted in 
opposing this scheme, and finally have secured a 
decision in their favour. This looks like selfishness, 
at first sight; supposing, that is, that hospitals on 
so large a scale as that proposed, for this particular 
form of disease, are necessary, and must be provided 
somewhere within convenient reach of masses of our 
city population. But the discussion in this case has 
given rise to the inquiry whether a larger number of 
small hospitals for the treatment of smallpox and 
other infectious disorders would not be in every way 
less objectionable and more efficacious than a few 
upon avast scale. We confessthat the arguments in 
favour of comparatively small hospitals in each parish 
seem to us conclusively toshow that such asystem would 





the Church has yet but scarcely touched. In short, 





be to the advantage of both the patients and the public. 
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THE SUPPORT OF RELIGIOUS SOCIETIES. 


We notice that an “Observer” has lately been 
calling attention, in a religious newspaper, to the 
subject of providing funds for carrying on religious 
and philanthropical societies. He makes some pun- 
gent remarks, which, however, appear to be prompted 
by a friendly spirit, and which, in view of the near 
approach of the anniversary meetings in London, are 
worthy of brief notice here. ‘The writer accounts for 
the difficulty of securing sufficient funds, especially 
alluding to one well-known society, by various rea- 
sons, which, as he thinks, are seldom mentioned, 
but are often pondered over by “silent but not unin- 
terested folk.” He says, first, that “ notwithstanding 
the foolish tall often heard at meetings, and not 
unfrequently in sermons, about the inexhaustible 
wealth of England, the wealth of that comparatively 
small and, for the greater part, poor section of 
Englishmen which in earnest supports all these 
societies is ot inexhaustible, but has very measurable 
limits.” ‘The writer argues from this that committees 
who are responsible for the management of certain 
sums of money, intrusted to them for specific \pur- 
poses, are not justified in going beyond the amount 
thus placed in their charge, trusting to special sub- 
scriptions to make up extra expenditure which they 
may incur. Secondly, he urges that Christian com- 
mittees as well as Christian men individually, are 
bound to confine their expenditure within their in- 
come, and that getting into debt is as great areproach 
in the one case as in the other. Thirdly, legacies 
ought to be regarded as principal, not as annual in- 
come, and ought to be conscientiously invested. “In 
private life, to spend a legacy as if it were an annual 
income would be called folly,” and it is suggested 
that there is not much difference in this respect 
between a committee and a private person. We are 
quite aware that there is a good deal to be urged on 
the other side in the case of each of these arguments, 
If committees, secretaries, and other enthusiasts for 
particular causes did not urge their claims upon us 
with a pertinacity which will scarcely take denial, we 
fear that a good many of us would never give in pro- 
portion to our ability. Secondly, if some of these 
bodies and officials had not more faith in the elasticity 
of Christian generosity than our friend ‘‘ Observer,” 
we think that but little aggressive work would be 
undertaken, and many enterprises, which it is of high 
importance to sustain, would be very suddenly and 
unceremoniously dropped. And, thirdly, as people 
are, fortunately or unfortunately, dying every year, in 
accordance with a tolerably ascertainable average of 
rapidity, it is not wholly unjustifiable in committees 
to decline to regard legacies exclusively as “ princi- 
pal.” Private individuals seldom receive more than 


one or. two legacies in a life-time; at most they are 
generally able to reckon with some certainty how 
many legacies will fall.to them. Societies, on the 
other hand, in most cases receive legacies every year, 
many of them from wholly unexpected. quarters ; and 
by taking the average of a sufficient number of years, 





officials can pretty nearly tell what they may reason- 
ably expect in legacies in any given year. Still, we 
allow that ‘‘ Observer’s”’ strictures have a certain 
force for ‘‘all whom it may concern.” 


THE REVISED ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


The month of May will be marked by an event of 
such interest to the Christian public that, although the 
subject is being elsewhere in. these pages. dealt with 
in a full and competent manner, we cannot but take 
notice of it here... We refer, to. the, publication of the 
Revised Version of the English New Testament, 
which is announced to appear.on or about the 17th of 
May. This version has engaged the attention and 
laborious efforts of a select company of the leading 
Greek Testament scholars in England at frequent 
periodical intervals during the last ten years; and its 
publication cannot but be,an event of great signifi- 
cance to the sincere and earnest student of Holy 
Scripture. The actual changes in the translation, will 
probably be less in number and importance than. the 
mere superficial reader might expect, but they will 
doubtless be such as to shed light upon many obscure 
passages, and to give material assistance to the reader 
who, in the technical sense, is ‘‘ unlearned,” 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD, 
THE ASSASSINATION OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 


On Sunday, March 13th, the Emperor of Russia, 
Alexander II., met his death under tragic and awful 
circumstances which produced a startling and pro- 
found impression upon the whole civilised. world. 
While the Emperor was passing along the streets of 
St. Petersburg in his carriage, surrounded by a mili- 
tary escort, an assassin who had waited for the 
approach of the party suddenly flung an explosive 
shell under the royal carriage. The back of the 
carriage was shattered, and great confusion, and alarm 
prevailed for a few moments, The man who ‘had 
thrown the shell was at once seized; but ’while this 
was going on, another conspirator, not previously 
noticed, flung a second shell at the feet of the 
Emperor, who had alighted from his carriage... This 
time the explosion told with fatal affect. The Emperor 
was terribly wounded, and fell insensible to the 
ground. He was borne away to the Winter Palace, 
whete.in- about an hour, having only partially re- 
covered consciousness, he expired. Thus at length, 
after at least five different attempts upon the Emperor’s 
life, the cruel purposes of the Nihilist conspirators 
have been accomplished. We cannot think of 
the career of the Emperor Alexander and_of its .ter- 
rible close without deep commiseration. He exem- 
plified more than any other Sovereign of Europe the 
truth of the saying, ‘ Uneasy lies the head that wears 
a crown.” Called to the throne twenty-six years ago, 
on the death of Nicholas, his father, he entered upon 
the tasks and responsibilities of a despotic ruler at a 
dark moment of Russia’s history... He displayeda 
somewhat unexpected energy and capacity, and. his 
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emancipation of the Serfs will remain in the records 
of history as an honourable memorial both of his 
force of will and of his benevolence of heart. Later 
years have been clouded by manifold troubles, and 
in addition to the threatening and disheartening 
aspect of public affairs there was a dark shadow 
upon his domestic life. The Emperor, whose dis- 
position was naturally melancholy, is described as 
having long been dejected and irritable. The persist- 
ence of the conspirators against his life, and the con- 
sciousness of his inability to grapple effectually with 
the problems of administration, must have combined 
to form a burden almost too great for a man to endure. 
But now the end has come, so far as this royal person- 
age is concerned, and he has passed away from the 
scene of his earthly splendour, solitude, and un- 
happiness, to another world and to an infallible and 
merciful tribunal, What the Nihilist conspirators 
have gained it is hard to see. We cannot look upon 
assassination as one of the steps by which a nation 
passes to a condition of social improvement and of 
political freedom. We can only hope that, in some 
way, this evil will be divinely overruled for good. 
The problem of Russian progress is one of terrible 
complication and difficulty. 


III.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
THE MISSION EXPERIENCES AT BLANTYRE. 


A most painful impression was produced some 
months ago by the publication of a statement, written 
by a Mr. Chirnside, a gentleman who had just returned 
from travelling in Africa, with respect to the conduct 
of certain agents of the Scotch Mission at Blantyre, 
East Africa. This mission was established between 
four and five years ago, and the mission party origi- 
nally sent out consisted of Dr. Maclise and five 
artisans. In July, 1878, the Rev. Duff Macdonald 
was appointed clerical head of the mission. We 
noticed Mr. Chirnside’s statement at the time of its 
appearance, and mentioned that Dr. Rankin, as com- 
missioner, had been sent out by the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland, in order to inquire into 
the accuracy of the charges made by Mr. Chirnside. 
He was accompanied by a gentleman named Mr. 
Pringle. The reports of the commissioner and of 
Mr. Pringle have recently been presented at the spring 
meeting of the Commission of the General Assembly 
in Edinburgh. We regret to find that the serious 
charges made against the agents of the mission have 
been found to be substantially correct. Acting no 
doubt partly under misapprehension, the chief agents 
of the mission had assumed the functions of civil 
magistrates, and it is clear that their attempts at 
administering justice were not only marked by a 
carelessness and haste which prove their utter incom- 
petence for the duty, but also by an almost incre- 
dible brutality and cruelty. In the punishment of 
offences the lash has been habitually used with exces- 
sive severity; men with lacerated backs have been 
kept for days in the stocks, exposed to intolerable 
tortures from insects and other causes; and in one 








way and another many lives have been lost under this 
Christian (?) administration. When all possible 
allowances have been made for the position of white 
men, living in the midst of savages with no settled 
form of government, and endeavouring to introduce 
something like the order and security of civilised life 
in such communities, it is impossible to read the 
report laid before the Commission of the General 
Assembly without shame and indignation. We are 
glad to see that the action of the Commission was 
adequate to the grave circumstances of the case. 
Three of the agents of the mission were recalled; a 
severe censure was passed upon all who could be 
regarded as responsible for the action referred to; 
and stringent instructions were adopted for preven- 
tion of evils of the like kind in future. An important 
suggestion made by the Commission was that an 
endeavour should be made to ascertain, ‘for the 
guidance of the next General Assembly, how other 
missions established among uncivilised tribes without 
any settled government are managed, and to what 
extent these missions have escaped the difficulties 
and troublous experiences at Blantyre.”” We cannot 
for a moment suppose that the course which has been 
adopted at the Blantyre mission will be paralleled by 
any other mission station; but we cannot doubt that 
these Blantyre ‘‘ Experiences ” have inflicted a very 
serious blow upon missionary undertakings in Africa, 
and that strenuous efforts will be necessary in order 
to obliterate the unfavourable effect which they have 
produced upon the mind of the Christian public. 


OLD FOES IN NEW FIELDS. 


The Rev, J. Pearse, one of the London Missionary 
Society’s agents, gives an account of his labours and 
experiences in one of the provinces of Madagascar, 
containing some forty thousand inhabitants, The 
people are proverbial for ignorance and superstition, 
and the missionary’s account gives some of the more 
discouraging aspects of Christian work among the 
heathen. Every vestige of public idolatry has been 
swept away in the district, and this is attributed 
mainly to the influence exerted by the Queen of Ma- 
dagascar, who in 1869, as many readers will remember, 
set her subjects a good example by ordering the Royal 
idols to be destroyed. The population may now 
be described, says Mr, Pearse, as “ non-idolaters 
and non-Christians.” The writer adds: “It is a 
blessed thing that we can affirm the former, The 
great mass of the people, however, including those 
who attend our services, are still undoubtedly 
heathen at heart, and also in many of their be- 
liefs and practices; and the tenacity with which 
they cling to their superstitions, after having given 
up their idols, reminds me of the Welsh chieftain, 
who, after having embraced the gospel in a way, 
abandoned thé profession of heathenism, but still re- 
tained the practice of cannibalism; and, that there 
might be no need for work on Sunday, had his human 
victims killed and also cooked on Saturday!” Mr. 
Pearse gives several illustrations of the prevailing 
superstition, including the belief in witchcraft, which 
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often leads to tragic consequences. It is not so very 
long, however, since Christian England threw off the 
belief in witchcraft, and this being so, we may well 
be patient with the weakness and folly of these poor, 
uninstructed semi-barbarians. The grand evil with 
which the missionary has to contend among these 
people, is not superstition or idolatry, but the 
practice of rum-drinking, to which they are 
enslaved. The spirit is distilled from the sugar- 
cane, which is grown in great quantities; and 
men, women, and children drink it habitually with 
most lamentable consequences. This, too, we need 
hardly say, is a great evil with which ministers and 
missionaries at home have to contend, and we cannot 
read of the heathen Malagasy being besotted and 
befooled by this degrading and disastrous excess with- 
out remembering the vast population in these islands 
which is in very much the same condition. Never- 
theless, both there and here, the faith of Christians 
is, the gospel is “‘ the power of God unto salvation.” 
Such difficulties call for renewed earnestness ; for to 
them we may unquestionably apply the Saviour’s 
words, ‘* This kind goeth not out but by prayer and 
fasting.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN ITALY.—TRIALS AND PROGRESS. 


At Marsala, Sicily, evidence has recently been affor- 
ded of the bitterness and hostility with which the pro- 
gress of Protestantism is regarded by the Italian Roman 
Catholic priesthood and those who accept their teach- 
ing. The Wesleyans have, for some months past, 
had an agent engaged in teaching, preaching, and 
pastoral supervision in Marsala, and the little Pro- 
testant flock under his care appear to have experienced 
considerable prosperity. Clerical suspicion and 
jealousy were, however, roused by this state of 
things, and a ‘‘ Lenten preacher” was engaged, it 
would seem, with the special view of exciting public 
feeling against the Methodists. This was done so 
effectually, that, early in March, a wild rabble assem- 
bled in front of the mission-house and school, seized 
the furniture and other contents of the buildings, and 
made a bonfire of them in the streets. The mission 
agent and others appear to have narrowly escaped 
with their lives. The Government officials on the 
spot were helpless, and the town authorities seem to 
have been implicated in the proceedings, and, at any 
rate, showed neither power nor disposition to quell 
the disordér and outrage. The Italian Government, 
however, have promptly taken the matter in hand, 
and there can be little doubt that further violence 
will not be permitted, while it is not unlikely that 
compensation for the loss of property incurred 
will be granted. The episode is a significant one, 
and suggests that the spirit of the Papal Church 
is still the same, and is ready to break forth 
in the old ways when the opportunity occurs. 
There are many signs, however, that under the 
enlightened government which Italy has enjoyed 
since her realisation of political unity, and with 
the opportunities which have been thus afforded for 
the preaching of the gospel and for the free profession 





of the Protestant faith, the cause of Evangelical truth 
has made great progress in that country, and its 
prospects may be regarded with gratitude and hope- 
fulness. In connection with various sections of the 
Protestant community, there are now 138 organized 
churches, besides about 100 preaching-stations, in 
Italy, where Christian truth is proclaimed without the 
admixture of Romish error, and service is conducted 
in the familiar language of the people. About 150 
pastors and evangelists, nearly all of them Italian by 
birth, and two-thirds of them converts from Rome, 
are engaged in connection with these churches in 
preaching and teaching, and, for the most part, they 
find willing auditors in large numbers. Italy, it need 
scarcely be said, is as yet far from having completely 
emerged from the darkness and religious lethargy of 
centuries. Such evils as she has suffered from are 
not to be cured in one generation—perhaps not in 
several generations—but it is true of her that the 
dawn has come, and the day-star has arisen upon 
her, 


WORK AMONG THE BLIND IN SYRIA. 


The number; helplessness, and suffering of the 
blind in Eastern countries form one of the character- 
istic features of the condition of the population, by 
which every European traveller is painfully impressed. 
For some years a benevolent work has been carried 
on, with some strikingly useful results, on behalf of 
this sadly afflicted class in Syria, by the British 
Mission at work there. A school for the blind, com- 
menced about sixteen years ago by Mrs. Bowen, and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Mott, of Beyrout, 
has extended into several branches, and has benefited 
large classes of the population. There are now 
blind schools at Beyrout, Damascus, and Tyre, in 
which reading is taught from Moon’s system of em- 
bossed characters in Arabic, and other useful instruc- 
tion is given. Several blind persons thus taught 
have become Scripture-readers, and are employed 
not only among their fellow-sufferers, but also in 
hospitals, barracks, and other institutions, One blind 
man of Damascus who entered the school and learned 
to read became so impressed with the truths of Scrip- 
ture that when he returned home he carried his books 
with him, and gathered round him a company which 
at length numbered seventy persons, who enrolled 
themselves into a society for reading and listening to 
the Word of God. Among these was the late Greek 
Bishop of Tyre, who endeavoured during his life to 
spread the light which he had thus received. Weare 
informed that the premises in which one portion of 
this good work for the blind is being carried on, are 
for sale for £1,300, and that it is urgently desired that 
they may be bought, for this among other reasons, 
because if not, itis probable that the building may be 
secured by Jesuit teachers for a boys’ school. Con- 
tributions may be sent to. the secretary of the British 
Syrian Mission, Miss Poulton, 14, Homefield Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W., who, no doubt, will gladly fur- 
nish fuller information than we can find room for 
here. 
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COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Avuruor oF “ Jessica’s First PRAvER,” “IN PRISON AND OvT,” ETC, 


“Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.’’—Saying attributed to Napoleon I, 


CHAPTER I.—ABSCONDED. 


ATE as it was, though the handsome 
office-clock on the chimney-piece had 
already struck eleven, Roland Sefton did not 
move. He had not stirred hand or foot for 
a long while now; no more than if he had 
been bound fast by many strong cords, which 
no effort could break or untie. His confi- 
dential clerk had left him two hours ago, 
and the undisturbed stillness of night had 
surrounded him ever since he had listened 
to his retreating footsteps. ‘ Poor Acton!” 
he had said half-aloud, and with a heavy 
sigh. 

ie he sat there, his clasped hands resting 
on his desk and his face hidden on them, all 
his life seemed to unfold itself before him; 
not in painful memories of the past only, but 
in terrified prevision of the black future. 

How dear his native town was to him! 
He had always loved it from his very baby- 
hood. The wide old streets, with ancient 
houses still standing here and there, rising or 
falling in gentle slopes, and called by quaint 
old names, such as he never heard elsewhere ; 
the fine old churches crowning the hills, and 
lifting up delicate tall spires, visible a score of 
miles away; the grammar school where he 
had spent the happiest days of his boyhood ; 
the rapid river, brown and swirling, which 
swept past the town, and came back again as 
if it could not leave it; the ancient bridges 
spanning it, and the sharp-cornered recesses 
on them where he had spent many an idle 
hour, watching the boats row in and out 
under the arches—he saw every familiar nook 
and corner of his native town vividly and 
suddenly, as if he caught glimpses of them 
by the capricious play of lightning. 

And this pleasant home of his ; these walls 
which enclosed his birth-place, and the birth- 
place of his children! He could not imagine 
himself finding true rest and a peaceful 
shelter elsewhere. The spacious old rooms, 
with brown wainscoted walls and carved 
ceilings ; the tall and narrow windows, with 
deep window-sills, where as a child he had so 
often knelt, gazing out on the wide green 
landscape, and the far distant, almost level 
line: of the horizon—his boy, Felix, had 
knelt in one of them a few hours ago, looking 


= with grave childish eyes on the sunset ; 
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the broad, shallow steps of the oaken stair- 
case, trodden so many years by the feet of all 
who were dearest to him ; the quiet chambers 
above, where his mother, his wife, and his 
children were at this moment sleeping peace- 
fully—how unutterably and painfully sweet 
all his home was to him! 

Very prosperous his life had been ; hardly 
overshadowed by a single cloud. His father, 
who had been the third partner in the oldest 
bank in Riversborough, had lived until he was 
old enough to step into his place. The bank 
had been established in the last century, and 
was looked upon as being as safe as the Bank 
of England. The second partner was dead ; 
and the eldest, Mr. Clifford, had left every- 
thing in his hands for the last five years. 

No man in Riversborough had led a more 
prosperous life than he had. His wife was 
from one of the county families ; without for- 
tune indeed, but with all the advantages of 
high connections, which lifted him above the 
rank of mere business men, and admitted him 
into society hitherto closed even to the head 
partner in the old bank ; in spite even of the 
fact that he still occupied the fine old house 
adjoining the bank premises. There was 
scarcely a townsman who was held to be his 
equal; not one who was considered his 
superior, Though he was little over thirty 
yet, he was at the head of all municipal 
affairs. He had already held the office. of 
mayor for one year, and might have been re- 
elected, if his wife had not somewhat scorned 
the homely bourgeois dignity. There was no 
more popular man in the whole town than 
he was. 

But he had been building on the sands; 
and the storm was rising. He could hear 
the moan of the winds growing louder, and 
the rush of the on-coming floods drawing 
nearer. He must make good his escape now, 
ornever. If he put off flight till to-morrow, 
he would be crushed with the falling of his 
house. 

He lifted himself up heavily, and looked 
round the room. It was his private office, at 
the back of the bank, handsomely furnished 
as a bank parlour should be. Over the fire- 
place hung the portrait of old Clifford, the 
senior partner, faithfully painted by a local 
artist, who had not attempted to soften the 
hard, stern face, and the fixed stare of the 
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cold blue eyes, which seemed fastened piti- 
lessly upon him. He had never seen the 
likeness before as he saw it now. Would 
such a man overlook a fault, or have any 
mercy for an offender? Never! He turned 
away from it, feeling cold and sick at heart ; 
and with a heavy and very bitter sigh he 
locked the door upon the room where he had 
spent so large a portion of his life. The 
place which had known him would know 
him no more. 

As noiselessly and warily as if he was a 
thief breaking into the quiet house he stole 
up the dimly-lighted staircase, and paused for 
a minute or two before a door, listening 
intently. Then he crept in. A low shaded 
lamp was burning, giving light enough to 
guide him to the cot where Felix was sleep- 
ing. It would be his birthday to-morrow, 
and the child must not lose his birthday gift ; 
though the relentless floods were rushing on 
towards him also. Close by was the cot 
where his baby daughter, Hilda, was at rest. 
He stood between them, and could lay a 
hand on each. How soundly the children 
slept whilst his heart was breaking! Dear 
as they had been to him, he had never 
realised till now how priceless beyond all 
words such little tender creatures could be. 
He had called them into existence ; and now 
the greatest good that could befall them was 
his death. It was unutterable agony to him. 

His gift was a Bible, the boy’s own choice ; 
and he laid it on the pillow where Felix 
would find it as soon as his eyes opened. 
He bent over him, and kissed him with 
trembling lips. Hilda stirred a little when 
his lips touched her soft, rosy face, and she 
half-opened her eyes, whispering ‘‘ Father ;” 
and then fell asleep again smiling. He dared 
not linger another moment, but passing 
stealthily away, he paused listening at another 
door, his face white with anguish. “I dare 
not see Felicita,” he murmured to himself, 
“but I must look on my mother’s face once 
again.” 

The door made no sound as he opened it, 
and his feet fell noiselessly on the thick car- 
pet; but as he drew near his mother’s bed, 
her eyes opened with a clear, steady gaze, as 
if she had been awaiting his coming. There 
was a light burning here as well as in the 
night-nursery adjoining, for it was his mother 
who had charge of the children, and who 
would be the first the nurse would call if any- 
thing was the matter. She awoke as one 
who expects to be called upon at any hour; 
but the light was too dim to betray the 
misery on her son’s face. 





“Roland!” she said, in a slightly foreign 
accent. 
“Were you calling, mother?” he asked. 


** T was passing by, and I came in here to see 


» 


if you wanted anything. 


“T did not call, my son,” she answered ;. 


“but what have you the matter? Is Felicita 
ill? or the babies? Your voice is sad, Ro- 
land,” 

* No, no,” he said, forcing himself to speak 
in a cheerful voice; “ Felicita is asleep, I 
hope; and the babies are all right. But I 
have been late at bank-work; and I turned 
in just to have a look at you, mother, before 
I go to bed.” 

“That’s my good son,” she said, smiling, 
and taking his hand between her own ina 
fond clasp. 

“ Arm I a good son?” he asked. 

His mother’s face was a fair, sweet face 
still, the soft brown hair scarcely touched 
with white; and with clear, dark grey eyes 
gazing up frankly into his own. They were 
eyes like these, with their truthful light shin- 
ing through them, inherited from her, which 
in himself had won the unquestioning trust and 
confidence of those who were brought into 
contact with him. There was no warning 
signal of disloyalty in his face to set others 
on their guard. His mother looked up at 
him tenderly. 

“ Always a good son, the best of sons, 
Roland,” she replied, “and a good husband, 
and a good father. Only one little fault in 
my good son: too spendthrift, too lavish. 
You are not a fine, rich lord, with large lands, 
and much, very much money, my boy. I do 
my best in the house; but women can only 
save pennies, whilst men fling about pounds.” 

“But you love me with all my faults, 
mother?” he said. 

* As my own soul,” she answered. 

‘There was a profound solemnity in her 
voice and look, which penetrated to his very 
heart. She was not speaking lightly. It 
was in the same spirit with which Paul wrote, 
after saying, “ For I am_ persuaded that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
palities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature shall be able to separate 
us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord,”—* I could wish that myself 
were separate from Christ for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh.” His 
mother had reached that sublime height of 
love for him. 

He stood silent, looking down on her with 
dull, aching eyes, as he said to himself it 
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was perhaps for the last time. “ It was the 
last time she would ever see him as her good 
son. With her, in her heart and memory, all 
his life dwelt ; she knew the whole of it, with 
no break or interruption. Only this one 
hidden thread, which had been woven into 
the web in secret, and which was about to 
stand out with such clear and open dis- 
closure ; of this she had no faint suspicion. 
For a minute or two he felt as if he must tell 
her of it ; that he must roll off this horrible 
weight from himself, and crush her faithful 
heart with it. But what could his mother 
do? Her love could not stay the storm ; 
she had no power to bid the winds and 
waves be still. It would be best for all of 
them if he could make his escape secretly, 
and be altogether lost in impenetrable dark- 
ness. 

At that moment a clock in the hall below 
struck one. 

“Well,” he said wearily, “if I’m to get 
any sleep to-night I must be off to bed. 
Good-bye, mother.” 

“ Good-bye?” she repeated with a smile. 

“ Good night, of course,” he replied, bend- 
ing over her and kissing her tenderly. 

“God bless you, my son,” she said, put- 
ting both her hands upon his head, and 
pressing his face close to herown. He could 
not break away from her fond embrace; but 
in a few moments she let him go, bidding him 
get some rest before the night was passed. 

Once more he stood in the dimly-lighted 
passage, listening at his wife’s door, with his 
fingers involuntarily clasping the handle. 
But he dared not goin. If he looked upon 
Felicita again he could not leave her, even 
to escape from ruin and disgrace. An agony 
of love and of terror took possession of 
him. Never to see her again was hor- 
tible ; but to see her shrink from him as 
a base and dishonest man, his name an 
infamy to her, would be worse than death. 
Did she love him enough to forgive a sin 
committed chiefly for her sake? In the 
depths of his own soul the answer was no. 

He stole down-stairs again, and passed out 
by a side door into the streets. It was rain- 
ing heavily, and the wind was moaning 
through the deserted thoroughfares, where no 
sound of footsteps could be heard. Behind 
him lay his pleasant home, never so precious 
as at this moment. He looked up at the 
windows, the two faintly lit up, and that 
other darkened window of the chamber he 
had not dared to enter. In a few hours 
those women, so unutterably dear to him, 
would be overwhelmed by the great sorrow 





he had prepared for them; those children 
would become the inheritors of his sin. He 
looked back longingly and despairingly, as 
if there only was life for him; and then 
hurrying on swiftly he lost sight of the old 
home, and felt as a drowning wretch at sea 
feels when the heaving billows hide from him 
the glimmering light of the beacon, which, 
however, can offer no harbour of refuge to 
him. 


CHAPTER II.—PHEBE MARLOWE, 


THOUGH the night had been stormy the sun 
rose brightly on the rain-washed streets, and 
the roofs and walls stood out with a peculiar 
clearness, and with a more vivid colour than 
usual, against the deep blue of the sky. It 
was May-day, and most hearts were stirred 
with a pleasant feeling as of a holiday; not 
altogether a common day, though the shops 
were all open, and business was going on as 
usual. The old bethought themselves of 
the days when they had gone a-Maying; 
and the young felt less disposed to work, 
and were inclined to wander out in search 
of May-flowers in the green meadows, or 
along the sunny banks of the river, which 
surrounded the town. 

Early, very early considering the ten miles 
she had ridden on her rough hill-pony, came 
a young country girl across one of the ancient 
bridges, with a large market-basket on her 
arm, brimful of golden May-flowers, set off 
well by their own glossy leaves, and by the 
dark blue of her dress. She checked her 
pony and lingered for a few minutes, look- 
ing over the parapet at the swift rushing of 
the current through the narrow arches. A 
thin line of alders grew along the margin of 
the river, with their pale green leaves half 
unfolded ; and in the midst of the swirling 
waters, parting them into two streams, lay a 
narrow islet on which tall willow wands were 
springing, with soft, white buds on every rod, 
and glistening in the sunshine. Not far 
away a lofty avenue of lime-trees stretched 
along the banks, casting wavering shadows 
on the brown river ; whilst beyond it, on the 
summit of one of the hills on which the town 
was built, there rose the spires of two churches 
built close together, with the gilded crosses 
on their tapering points glittering more 
brightly than anything else in the joyous 
light. For a little while the girl gazed 
dreamily’ at the landscape, her colour coming 
and going quickly, and then with a deep- 
drawn sigh of delight she roused herself and 
her pony, and passed on into the town. 

The church clocks struck: nine as ‘shé 
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turned into Whitefriars Road, the street where 
the old bank of Riversborough stood. The 
houses on each side of the broad and quiet 
street were handsome, old-fashioned dwelling- 
places, not one of which had as yet been 
turned into a shop. The most eminent 
lawyers and doctors lived in it ; and there 
was more than one frontage which displayed 
a hatchment, left to grow faded and dis- 
coloured long after the year of mourning 
was ended. Here too was the judge’s resi- 
dence, set apart for his occupation during the 
assizes. But the old bank was the most 
handsome and most ancient of all those 
urban mansions. It had originally stood 
alone on the brow of the hill overlooking the 
river and the Whitefriars Abbey. Towards 
the street, when Ronald Sefton’s forefathers 
had realised a fortune by banking, now a 
hundred years ago, there had been a new 
frontage built to it, with the massive red- 
brick workmanship and tall narrow windows 
of the eighteenth century. But on the river 
side it was still an old Elizabethan mansion, 
with gabled roofs standing boldly up against 
the sky; and low broad casements, latticed 
and filled with lozenge-shaped panes ; and 
half-timber walls, with black beams fashioned 
‘into many forms ; and with one story jutting 
-Out beyond that below, until the attic window 
under the gable seemed to hang in mid-air, 
without visible support, over the garden 
sloping down a steep bank to the river-side. 

Phebe Marlowe, in her coarse dark blue 
merino dress, and with her market-basket of 
golden blossoms on her arm, walked with a 
quick step along the quiet street, having left 
her pony at a stable near the entrance to the 
town. There were few persons about ; but 
those whom she met she looked at with a 
pleasant, shy, slight smile on her face, as if 
she almost claimed acquaintance with them, 
and was ready, even wishful, to bid them 
good morning on a day so fine and bright. 
Two or three responded to this inarticulate 
greeting, and then her lips parted gladly, and 
her voice, clear though low, answered them 
~with a sweet good-humour that had some- 
thing at once peculiar and pathetic in it. 
She passed under a broad archway at one 
side of the bank offices, leading to the house 
entrance, and to the sloping garden beyond. 
A private door into the bank was ajar, and 
.a dark, sombre face was peering out of it 
‘into the semi-darkness. Phebe’s feet paused 
for an instant. 

“Good morning, Mr. Acton,” she said, 
with a little rustic curtsey. But he drew 
back quickly ; and she heard him draw the 





bolt inside the door, as if he had neither seen 
nor heard her. Yet the face, with its eager 
and scared expression, had been too quickly 
seen by her, and too vividly impressed upon 
her keen perception ; and she went on, chilled 
a little, as if some cloud had come over the 
clear brightness of the morning. 

Phebe was so much at home in the house, 
that when she found the housemaid on her 
knees cleaning the hall floor, she passed on 
unceremoniously to the dining-room, where 
she felt sure of finding some of the family, 
It was a spacious room, with a low ceiling 
where black beams crossed and _ recrossed 
each other; with wainscoted walls, and a 
carved chimney-piece of almost black oak. 
A sombre place in gloomy weather, yet so 
decorated with old china vases, and great 
brass salvers, and silver cups and tankards 
catching every ray of light, that the whole 
room glistened in this bright May-day. In 
the broad cushioned seat formed by the sill 
of the oriel window, which was almost as 
large as a room itself, there sat the elder Mrs. 
Sefton, Roland Sefton’s foreign mother, with 
his two children standing before her. They 
had their hands clasped behind them, and 
their faces were turned towards. her with the 
grave earnestness children’s faces often wear. 
She was giving them their daily Bible lesson, 
and she held up her small brown hand as a 
signal to Phebe to keep silence, and to wait 
a moment until the lesson was ended. 

*‘ And so,” she said, “ those who know the 
will of God, and do not keep it, will be 
beaten with many stripes. Remember that, 
my little Felix.” 

“T shall always try to do it,” answered the 
boy solemnly. “I’m nine years old to-day ; 
and when I’m a man I’m going to bea pastor, 
like your father, grandmamma; my great- 
grandfather, you know, in the Jura. Tell us 
how he used to go about the snow mountains 
seeing his poor people, and how he met with 
wolves sometimes, and was never frightened.” 

“ Ah! my little children,” she answered, 
“you have had a good father, and a good 
grandfather, and a good great-grandfather. 
How very good you ought to be.” 

“We will,” cried both the children, cling- 
ing round her as she rose from her chair; 
until they caught sight of Phebe standing in 
the doorway. Then with cries of delight 
they flew to her, and threw themselves upon 
her with almost rough caresses, as if they 
knew she could well bear it. She received 
them with merry laughter, and knelt down 
that their arms might be thrown more easily 
round her neck. 
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“See,” she said, “ I was up so early, whilst 
you were all in bed, finding May-roses for 
you, with the May-dew on them. And if 
your father and mother will let us go, I'll 
take you up the river to the osier island ; or 
you shall ride my Ruby, and we'll go offa 
long, long way into the country, us three, 
and have dinner in a new place, where you 
have never been, Because it’s Felix’s birth- 
day.” 

She was still kneeling on the floor, with 
the children about her, when the door 
opened, and the same troubled and haggard 
face, which had peered out upon her under 
the archway, looked into the room with 
restless and bloodshot eyes. Phebe felt a 
sudden chill again, and rising to her feet, put 
the children behind her, as if she feared some 
danger for them. 

“Where is Mr. Sefton?” he asked in a 
deep, hoarse voice, “‘is he at home, Madame?” 

Ever since the elder Mr. Sefton had 
brought his young foreign wife home, now 
more than thirty years ago, the people of 
Riversborough had called her Madame, giving 
to her no other title or surname. It had 
always seemed to set her apart, and at a 
distance, as a foreigner, and so quiet had she 
been, so homely and domesticated, that she 
had remained a stranger, keeping her old 
habits of life and thought, and often yearning 
for the old pastor’s home amongst the Jura 
Mountains. 

“ But yes,” she answered, “my son is late 
this morning; but all the world is early, I 
think. It is not much beyond nine o'clock, 
Mr. Acton. The bank is not open yet.” 

“ No, no,” he answered hurriedly, whilst 
his eyes wandered restlessly about the room ; 
‘* he is not ill, Madame ?” 

“T hope so not,” she replied, with some 
vague uneasiness stirring in her heart. 

“ Nor dead ?” he muttered. 

“ Dead!” exclaimed both Madame and 
Phebe in one breath, “ dead !” 

* All men die,” he went on, “ard it is a 
pleasant thing to lie down quietly in one’s 
own grave, where the wicked cease from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest. He 
could rest soundly in the grave.” 

“TI will go and see,” cried Madame, 
catching Phebe by the arm. 

“Pray God you may find him dead,” he 
answered, with a low, miserable laugh, 
ending in a sob. 

He was mad ; neither Madame nor Phebe 
had a doubt of it. They put the children 
before them, and bade them run away to the 
nursery, whilst they followed up the broad 








old staircase. Madame went into her son’s 
bedroom ; but in a few seconds she returned 
to Phebe with an anxious face. 

“ He is not there,” she said, “ nor Felicita. 
She is in her own sitting-room, where she 
likes not to be followed. It is her sacred 
place, and I go there never, Phebe.” 

“But she knows where Mr. Sefton is,” 
answered Phebe, “and we must ask her. 
We cannot leave poor Mr. Acton alone. If 
nobody else dare disturb her, I will.” 

“She will not be vexed with you,” said 
Madame Sefton. “ Knock at this door, 
Phebe; knock till she answers. I am 
miserable about my son.” 

Several times Phebe knocked, more loudly 
each time, until at last a low voice, sounding 
far away, bade them go in. ‘ Very quietly, as 
if indeed they were stepping into some holy 
place barefooted, they crossed the threshold. 


CHAPTER III.—FELICITA. 


THE room was a small one, with a dim, 
many-coloured light pervading it; for the 
upper part of the mullioned casement was 
filled with painted glass, and even the panes 
of the lower part were of faintly tinted green. 
Like all the rest of the old house the walls 
were wainscoted, but here there was no piece 
of china or silver to sparkle ; the only glitter 
was that of the gilding on the handsomely 
bound books arranged in two bookcases. 
In this green gloom sat Felicita Sefton, lean- 
ing back in her chair, with her head resting 
languidly on the cushions, and her dark eyes 
turned dimly and dreamily towards the 
quietly opening door. 

“Phebe Marlowe!” she said, her eyes 
brightening a little, as the fresh, sweet face 
of the young country girl met her gaze. 
Phebe stepped softly forward into the dim 
room, and laid the finest of the golden 
flowers she had gathered that morning upon 
Felicita’s lap. It brought a gleam of spring 
sunshine into the gloom which caught Felicita’s 
eye, and she uttered a low cry of delight as 
she took it up in her small, delicate hand. 
Phebe stooped down shyly and kissed the 
small hand, her face all aglow with smiles 
and blushes. 

“Felicita,” said Madame, her voice faltering 
a little, ‘where is my son this morning ?” 

* Roland!” she repeated absently ; “ Ro- 
land ?. Didn’t he say last night he was going 
to London ?” 

“To London!” exclaimed his mother. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “he bade me good- 
bye last night; I remember now. He said 
he would not disturb me again ; he was going 
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by the: mail train. He was sorry to be away 
on poor little Felix’s birthday. I recollect 
quite distinctly now.” 

“He said not one word to me,” said 
Madame. “It is strange.” 

“Very strange,” asserted Felicita languidly, 
as if she were wandering away again into the 
reverie they had broken in upon. 

“ Did he say when he would be back?” 
asked his mother. 

“In a few days, of course,” she answered. 

“But he has not told Acton,” resumed 
Madame. 

“ Who did you say ?” inquired Felicita. 

“The head clerk, the manager when Ro- 
land is away,” she said. “ He has not said 
anything to him.” 

“Very strange,” said Felicita again. It was 
plainly irksome to her to be disturbed by 
questions like these, and she was withdraw- 
ing herself into the remote and unapproach- 
able distance where no one could follow her. 
Her finely-chiselled features and colourless 
skin gave her a singular resemblance to 
marble ; and they might almost as well have 
addressed themselves to a marble image. 

“ Come,” said Madame, “we must see 
Acton again.” 

They found him in the bank parlour, where 
Roland was usually to be met with at this 
hour. There was an unspoken hope in their 
hearts that he would be there, and so deliver 
them from the undefined trouble and terror 
they were suffering. But only Acton was 
there, seated at Roland’s desk, and turning 
over the papers in it with a rapid and reck- 
less hand. His face was hidden behind the 
great flap of the desk, and though he glanced 
over it for an instant as the door opened, he 
concealed himself again, as if feigning un- 
consciousness of any one’s presence. 

“ My son is gone to London,” said Ma- 
dame, keeping at a safe distance from him, 
with the door open behind her and Phebe to 
secure a speedy retreat. The flap of the 
desk fell with a loud crash, and Acton flung 
his arms above his head with a gesture of 
despair. 

“I knew it,” he exclaimed. “Oh, my 
dear young master! God grant he may get 
away safe. All is lost!” 

“What do you mean?” cried Madame, 
forgetting one terror in another, and catching 
him by the arm ; “ what is lost?” 

“He is gone!” he answered, “and it was 
more my fault than his—mine and Mrs. 
Sefton’s. Whatever wrong he has done it 
was for her. Remember that, Madame, and 
you, Phebe Marlowe. If anything happens 





remember it’s my fault more than his,’ and 
Mrs. Sefton’s fault more than mine.” 

“Tell me what you mean ?” urged Madame 
breathlessly. 

“You'll know when Mr. Sefton returns, 
Madame,” he answered with a sudden return 
to his usually calm tone and manner, which 
was as startling as his former vehemence had 
been; “he'll explain all when he comes 
home. We must open the bank now; it is 
striking ten.” 

He locked the desk and passed out of the 
comfortably-furnished parlour into the office 
beyond, leaving them nothing to do but to 
return into the house with their curiosity un- 
satisfied, and the mother’s vague trouble un- 
soothed. 

“ Phebe, Phebe!” cried Felixas they slowly 
re-entered the pleasant home, “my. mother 
says we may go up the river to the osier 
island ; and, oh, Phebe, she will go with us 
her own self!” 

He had run down the broad staircase to 
meet them, almost breathless with delight, 
and with eyes shining with almost serious 
rapture. Heclasped Phebe’s arm, and, lean- 
ing towards her, whispered into her ear— 

“She took me in her arms, and said, ‘I 
love you, Felix,’ and then she kissed me as 
if she meant it, Phebe. It was better than 
all my birthday presents put together. My 
father said to me one day he adored her; 
and I adore her. She is my mother, you 
know—the mother of me, Felix; and I lie 
down on the floor and kiss her feet every 
day, only she does not know it. When she 
looks at me her eyes seem to go through me; 
but, oh, she does not look at me often.” 

“She is so difierent ; not like most people,” 
answered Phebe with her arms round the boy. 

Madame had gone on sadly enough up- 
stairs to see if she could find out anything 
about her son; and Phebe and Felix had 
turned into the terraced garden, where the 
boat-house was built close under the bank of 
the river. 

“IT should be sorry for my mother to be 
like other people,” said Felix proudly. “She 
is like the evening star, my father says,.and 
I always look out at night to see if it is 
shining. You know, Phebe, when we row 
her up the river, my father and me, we keep 
quite quiet, only nodding at one another which 
way to pull, and she sits silent with eyes that 
shine like stars. We would not speak for 
anything, not one little word, lest we should 
disturb her. My father says she is a great 
genius; not at all like other people, and 
worth thousands and thousands of common 
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But I don’t think you are a com- 


women. 
mon woman, Phebe,” he added, lifting up 
his eager face to hers, as if afraid of hurting 
her feelings, “and my father does not think 
so, I know.” 

“Your father has known me all my life, 
and has always been my best friend,” said 


Phebe with a pleasant smile. “But I ama 
working woman, Felix, and your mother is 
a lady and a great genius. It is God who 
has ordered it so.” 

She would have laughed if she had been 
less simple-hearted than she was, at the 
anxious care with which the boy arranged 
the boat for his mother. No cushions were 
soft enough and no shawls warm enough for 
the precious guest. When at length all was 
ready, and he fetched her himself from the 
house, it was not until she was comfortably 
seated in the low seat, with a well-padded 
sloping back, against which she could re- 
cline at ease, and with a soft, warm shawl 
wrapped round her—not till then did the 
slight cloud of care pass away from his face, 
and the little pucker of anxiety which knitted 
his brows grow smooth. The little girl of five, 
Hilda, nestled down by her mother, and Fe- 
lix took his post at the helm. In unbroken 
silence they pushed off into the middle of 
the stream, the boat rowed easily by Phebe’s 
strong young arms. So silent were they all 
that they could hear the rustling of the young 
leaves on the trees, under whose shadows 
they passed, and the joyous singing of the 
larks in the meadows on each side of the 
sunny reaches of water, down which they 
floated. It was not until they landed the 
children on the osier island, and bade them 
run about to play, and not then until they 
were some distance away, that their merry 
young voices were heard. 

“Phebe,” said Felicita in her low-toned, 
softly-modulated voice, always languid and 
deliberate, “talk to me. Tell me how you 
spend your life.” 

Phebe was sitting face to face with her, 
balancing the boat with the oars against the 
swift flowing of the river, with smiles coming 
and going on her face as rapidly as the 
shadows and the sunshine chasing each other 
over the fields this May morning. 

“You know,” she answered simply, “ we 
live a mile away from the nearest house, and 
that is only a cottage where an old farm- 
labourer lives with his old wife. It’s very 
lonesome up there on the hills. Days and 
days go by, and I never hear a voice speak- 
ing, and I feel as if I could not bear the 
sound of my own voice when I call the cattle 


home, or the fowls to come for their corn. 
If it wasn’t for the living things around me, 
that know me as well as they know one 
another, and love me more, I should feel 
sometimes as if I was dead. And I long so 
to hear somebody speak—to be near more 
of my fellow-creatures. Why, when I touch 
the hand of any one I love, yours, or Mr. 
Sefton’s, or Madame’s, it’s almost a pain to 
me; it seems to bring me so close to you. 
I always feel as if I became a part of father 
when I touch him. Oh, you do not know 
what it is to be alone !” 

“No,” said Felicita, sighing, “never have 
I been alone, and I would give worlds to be 
as free as you are. You cannot imagine what 
it is,” she went on speaking rapidly and with 
intense eagerness, “ never to belong to Your- 
self, or to be alone; for it is not being 
alone to have only four thin walls separating 
you from a husband, and children, and a large 
busy household. ‘ What are you thinking, 
my darling?’ Roland is always asking me; 
and the children break in upon me. Body, 
soul, and spirit, I am held down a captive; I 
have been in bondage all my life. I have 
never even thought as I should think if I 
could be free.” 

“But I cannot understand that,” cried 
Phebe. “I could never be too near those I 
love. I should like to live in a large house, 
with many people all smiling and talking 
around me. And evérybody worships you.” 

She uttered the last words shyly, partly 
afraid of bringing a frown on the lovely face 
opposite to her, which was quickly losing its 
vivid expression, and sinking back into statu- 
esque coldness. 

“ It is simply weariness tome and vexation 
of spirit,” she answered. “If I could be 
quite alone, as you are, with only a father 
like yours, I think I could get free ; but I 
have never been left alone from my baby- 
hood ; just as Felix and Hilda are never left 
alone. Oh, Phebe, you do not know how 
happy you are.” 

“No,” she said cheerfully, ‘“ sometimes 
when I stand at our garden-gate, and look 
round me for miles and miles away, and the 
sweet air blows past me, and the bees are 
humming, and the birds calling to one 
another, and everything is so peaceful, with 
father happy over his work not far off, I 
think I don’t know how happy I am. I try 
to catch hold of the feeling and keep it, but 
it slips away somehow. Only I thank God 
I am happy.” 

“‘T was never happy enough to thank God,” 
Felicita murmured, lying back in her seat and 
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shutting her eyes. Presently the children 
returned, and, after another silent row, slower 
and more toilsome; as it wasup the river, they 
drew near home again, and saw Madame’s 
anxious face watching for them over the low 
garden wall. Her heart had been too heavy 
for her to join them in their pleasure-taking, 
and it was no lighter now. 


CHAPTER IV.—UPFOLD FARM. 


PHEBE rode slowly homewards in the dusk 
of the evening, her brain too busy-with the 
varied events of the day for her to be in any 
haste to reach the end. For the last four 
miles her road Jay in long by-lanes, shady 
with high hedge-rows and trees which grew 
less frequent and more stunted as she rose 
gradually higher up the long spurs of the 
hills, whose rounded outlines showed dark 
against the clear orange tint of the western 
sky. She could hear the brown cattle chewing 
the cud, and the bleating of some: solitary 
sheep on the open moor, calling to the flock 
from which it had strayed during the day- 
time, with the angry yelping of a dog in 
answer to its cry from some distant farm- 
yard. The. air was fresh and chilly with 
dew, and the low wind, which only lifted the 
branches of the trees a little in the lower land 
she had left, was growing keener, and would 
blow sharply enough across the unsheltered 
table-land- she was reaching. But still she 
loitered, letting her rough pony snatch tufts 
of fresh grass from;the banks, and shamble 
leisurely along as. he strayed from one side 
of the road to another. 

Phebe was not so much thinking as 
pondering in a confused and unconnected 
manner over all the circumstances of the 
day, when suddenly the tall figure of a man 
rose from under the black hedgerow, and 
laid his arm across the pony’s neck, with his 
face turned up to her. Her heart throbbed 
quickly, but not altogether with terror. 

«Mr. Sefton!” she cried. 

“You know me in the dark then,” he 
answered. “I have been watching for you 
all day, Phebe. You come from home?” 

She knew he meant his home, not hers, 

“Yes, it was Felix’s birthday, and we have 
been down the river,” she said. 

“ Is anything known yet?” he asked. 

Though it was so solitary a spot that 
Phebe had passed no one for the last three 
miles, and he had been haunting the hills all 
day without seeing a soul, yet he spoke in a 
whisper, as if fearful of betraying himself. 

“Only that you are away,” she replied; 
“and they think you are in London.” 





“Ts not Mr. Clifford come?” he asked. 

“No, sir; he comes to-morrow,” she 
answered, 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, in a louder 
tone. When he spoke again he did so with- 
out looking into her face, which indeed was 
scarcely visible in the deepening dusk. 

“ Phebe,” he said, “we have known each 
other for many years.” 

“ All my life, sir,” she responded eagerly ; 
“father and me, we are proud of knowing 
you.” 

Before speaking again he led her pony up. 
the steep lane to a gate which opened on the 
moorland. It was not so dark, here, from 
under the hedgerows and trees, and a little 
pool beside the gate caught the last lingering 
light in the west, and reflected it like a dim 
and dusty mirror. They could see one 
another’s faces; his was working with strong 
excitement, and hers, earnest and friendly,. 
looked frankly down upon him. He clasped 
her hand with the strong, desperate grip of a 
sinking man, and her fingers responded with 
a warm clasp. 

“Can I trust you, Phebe?” he cried. “I 
have no other chance.” 

“T will help you, even to dying for you 
and yours,” she answered. The girlish 
fervour of her manner struck him mourn- 
fully. Why should he burden her with his 
crime? What right had he to demand any 
sacrifice from her? Yet he felt she spoke the 
truth, Phebe Marlowe would rejoice in help- 
ing, even unto death, not only him, but any 
other fellow-creature who was sinking under 
sorrow or sin. 

“Come on home,” she said; “ it is bitterly 
cold here ; and you can tell me what to do.” 

He placed himself at the pony’s head 
again, and trudged on speechlessly along the 
rough road, which was now nothing more 
than the tracks made by cart-wheels across. 
the moor, with deep ruts over which he 
stumbled like a man who is worn out with 
fatigue. In a quarter of an hour the low 
cottage was reached, surrounded by a little 
belt of fields, and a few storm-beaten fir- 
trees. There was a dull glow of red to be 
seen through the lattice window, telling 
Phebe of a smouldering fire, made up for 
her by her father, before going back to his 
workshop at the end of the field behind the 
house. She stirred up the wood-ashes and 
threw upon them some dry, light faggots of 
gorse, and in a few seconds a dazzling light 
filled the little room from end to end. It was. 
a familiar place to Roland Sefton, and he 
took no notice of it. But it was a curious 
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“ A cry ot mingled rage and grief broke from his silent lips.” 


interior. Every niche of the walls was 
covered with carved oak; no wainscoted hall 
in the country could be more richly or more 
fancifully decorated. The chimney-piece 
over the open hearth-stone, a wide chimney- 
piece, was deeply carved with curious 
devices. The doors and window-frames, the 
cupboards and the shelves for the crockery 
were all of dark oak, fashioned into leaves 
and ferns, with birds on their nests, and 
timid rabbits, and still more timid wood- 
mice peeping out of their coverts, cocks 





crowing with uplifted crest, and chickens 


nestling under the hen-mother’s wings, 
sheaves of corn, and tall, club-headed bull- 
rushes—all the objects familiar to a country 
life. The dancing light played upon them, 
and shone also upon Roland Sefton’s sad and 
weary face. Phebe drew her father’s carved 
arm-chair close to the fire. 

“Sit down,” she said, “and let me get you 
something to eat.” 

“Yes,” he answered, sinking down 
wearily in the chair; “I am nearly dying 
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of hunger. Good heavens! is it possible I 
can be hungry? 

He spoke with an indescribable expression 
of mingled astonishment and dread. Sud- 
denly there broke upon him the possibility 
of suffering want in many forms in the fu- 
ture, and yet he felt ashamed of foreseeing 
them in this, the first day of his great cala- 
mity. Until this moment he had been too 


absorbed in dwelling upon the moral and | 
social conseqwences of his crime, to realise | 


how utterly worn out he was; but all his 
physical strength appeared to,collapse in an 
instant. 


And now for the first. time Phebe beheld 


the change in him, and stood gazing at him 
in mute surprise and sorrow. He had always 
been careful of his personal appearance, with 
a refine and daintiness which had grown 
especially fastidious since his marriage. But 


now his coat, wet through during the might, 
and dried only by the keen air of the hills, 
was creased and soiled, and his boots were 
thickly covered with mud and clay. His 
face and hands were unwashed, and his hair 
hung unbrushed over his forehead. Phebe’s 
whole heattwas stirredat this pitiful change, 
and she laid her hand on his shoulder with a 
timid but affectionate touch. 

““Mr. Roland,” she said, “go up-stairs 
and put yourself to-rights a little ; and ‘sh 


me your Clothes and your boots to brush.) 


You'll feel better when you are more . 
yourself.” ee 
He smiled faintly as he looked up at = 
quivering lips and eyes full of unshed tears, 
But her homely advice was good, and he 
was glad to follow it. Her little room above 
was lined-with richly carved oak panels like. 
the kitchen below, and a bookcase contained. 


her bookgy. of which he had: hin sel! | 
given to ii here was an easel 
under the part of the shelving roof, 


where a skylight was let into the thatch, and 
a half-finished painting rested on it. But he 
did not give a glance towards it. There was 
very little interest to him just now in Phebe’s 
pursuits ; though she owed most of them to 
him. 

By the time he was ready to go down, supper 
was waiting for him on the warm and bright 
hearth, and he fell upon it almost ravenously. 
It was twenty-four hours since he had last 
eaten. Phebe sat almost out of sight in the 
shadow of a large settle, with her knitting in 
her hand, and her eyes only seeking his face 
when any movement seemed to indicate that 
she could serve him in some way. But in 


coming back to his face, and new vigour and 
resolution changing his whole aspecty 

“ And now,” he said, when-his hunger was 
satisfied, “ I can talk to you, Phebe.” 


CHAPTER V.—A CONFESSION, 


But Roland Sefton sat silent, with his 
shapely hands resting on his knees, and his 
handsome face turned towards the’ hearth, 
where the logs had burned down and emitted 
only a low and fitful flame. The little room 
was scarcely ligh by it, and ‘looked 
all the darker: the blackness of the 
small uncurtained window, through which 
the ebony face of night was peering in. This 
bare uncovered casement troubled ‘him, and 
from time to time he turned his eyes uneasily 
towards it. But what need could there be of 
a curtain, when they were a mile away from 
any habitation, and where no road crossed 
the moor, except the rugged green pathway, 
worn into deep ruts by old Marlowe’s own 
waggon? Yetas if touched by somevague sym- 
pathy with him, Phebe rose, and pinned one 
of her large rough working aprons acfoss it. 

“ Phebe,” he said, as she stepped softly 
back to her seat, “you and I have been 
friends a long time ; and your father and I 
have been friends all my life. Do you recol- 
flect me staying here a whole week when I 
-was a schoolboy?” 

* Yes,” she answered, her eyes glistening 
‘in the: tlight ; “but for you Ff should 
have known nothing, only what work had 
to be done for father. You taught’me my 
alphabet that week, and the hymns I 
‘have said every night since then before I go 
to sleep. You helped me to teach myself 
painting ; and if I ever paint a pictiire worth 
Adoking at, it will be your doing.” * 

» “No, no; you are a born artist; Phebe 


| Marlowe,” he said, “though perhaps the 


world may never know it. Bat being such 
friends as you say, 1 willtrust you. “Do you 
think me worthy of trust, true and honest as 
a man should be, Phebe ?” 

“As true and honest as the day,” she 
cried, with eager emphasis. 

“ And a Christian?” he added, in a lower 
voice. 

“Yes,” she answered, “I do not knowa 
Christian if you are not one.” 

“That is the sting of it,” he groaned, 
“true, and honest, and a Christian! And 
yet, Phebe, if I were taken by the police to- 
night, or if I be taken by them to-morrow, I 
shall be lodged in Riversborough gaol, and 
tried before a jury of my townspeople at the 





these brief glances she noticed the colour 


assizes next month.” 
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“ No; it is impossible ! ” she cried, stretch- 
ing out her brown, hard-working hand, and 
laying it on his white and shapely one, which 
had never known toil. 

“You would not send me to gaol,” he 
said; “I know that well enough. But I de- 
serve it, my poor girl, They would find me 
guilty and sentence me to a convict prison. 
I saw Dartmoor prison on my wedding 
journey with Felicita, Heaven help me! She 
liked the wild, solitary moor, with its great 
tors and its desolate stillness, and one day 
we went near to the prison. Those grim 
walls seemed to take possession of me; I 
felt oppressed and crushed by them. I could 
not forget them for days after, even with 
Felicita by my side.” 

His voice trembled as he spoke, and a 
quiver ran through his whole frame, which 
seemed to thrill through Phebe’s ; but she 
only pressed her pitiful hand more closely 
on his. 

“1 might have escaped last night,” he went 
on, “ but I stumbled over a poor girl in the 
street, dying. A young girl, no older than 
you, without a penny or a friend ; a sinner too 
like myself ; and I could not leave her there 
alone. Only in finding help for her I lost 
my chance. The train to London was gone, 
and there was no other till ten this morning. 
I expected Mr. Clifford to be at the bank 
to-day ; if I had only known he would not 
be there I could have got away then. But I 
came here, why I hardly know. You could 
not hide me for long if you would ; but there 
was no one else to help me.” 

“ But what have you done, sir ?” she asked 
with a tremulous long-drawn sigh. 

“Done?” he repeated ; “ay, there’s the 
question. I wonder if I can be honest and 
true now with only Phebe Marlowe listening. 
I could have told my mother, perhaps, if it 
had been of any use ; but I would die rather 
than tell Felicita. Done, Phebe! I’ve appro- 
priated securities trusted to my keeping, 
pledging some and selling others for my own 
use. I’ve stolen £10,000.” 

“And you could be sent to prison for 
it?” she said in a low voice, glancing un- 
easily round as if she fancied she would be 
overheard, 

“For I don’t know how many years,” he 
answered, 

“Tt would kill Mrs. Sefton,” she said. 
“ Oh! how could you do it ?” 

“It was for Felicita I did it,” he replied 
absently ; “ for my Felicita only.” 

For a few minutes Phebe’s brain was busy, 
but not yet with the most sorrowful thoughts. 








There could be no shadow of doubt in her 
mind that this dearest friend of hers, sitting 
beside her in the twilight, was guilty of the 
crime he had confessed; but she could not 
as yet dwell upon the crime. He was in 
imminent peril ; and his peril threatened the 
welfare of nearly all whom she loved. Ruin 
and infamy for him meant ruin and infamy 
for them all. She must save him if possible. 

“‘ Phebe,” he said, breaking the dreary 
silence, “I ought to tell you one thing more. 
The money your father left with me—the 
savings of his life—six hundred pounds—it 
is all gone. He intrusted it to me, and 
made his will, appointing me your guardian ; 
such confidence he hadinme, Ihave made 
both him and you penniless,” 

“TI think nothing of that,” she answered. 
‘What should I ever have been but for you? 
A dull, ignorant country girl, living a life 
little higher than my sheep and cattle. We 
are rich enough, my father and me. This 
cottage, and the fields about it, are our own. 
But I must go and tell father.” 

‘“* Must he be told?” asked Roland Sefton 
anxiously. 

“We've no secrets,” she replied; “and 
there’s no fear of him, you know. He would 
see if I was in trouble; and I shall be in 
trouble,” she added, in a sorrowful voice. 

She opened the cottage door, and going 
out, left him alone. It was a familiar place 
to him ; but hitherto it had been only the 
haunt of happy holidays, from. the time 
when he had been a school-boy until his last 
autumn’s shooting of grouse and woodcock 
on the wide moors, Old Marlowe had been 
one of his earliest friends; and Phebe had 
been something like a humble younger sister 
to him. If any one in the world could be 
depended upon to help him, outside his 
own family, it must be old Marlowe and his 
daughter. 

And yet, when she left him, his first im- 
pulse was to rise and flee while yet there was 
time—before old Marlowe knew his secret. 
Phebe was a girl, living as girls do, in a re- 
gion of sentiment and feeling, hardly under- 
standing a crime against property. A girl 
like her had no idea of what his responsi- 
bility and his guilt were, money ranking so 
low in her estimate of life. But old Mar- 
lowe would look at it quite differently. His 
own careful earnings, scraped together by 
untiring industry and ceaseless self-denial, 
were lost—stolen by the man he had trusted 
implicitly. For Roland Sefton did not spare 
himself any self-reproaches; he did not at- 
tempt to hide or palliate his sin. There were 
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other securities for small sums, like old Mar- 
lowe’s, gone like his, and ruin would over- 
take half-a-dozen poor families ; though the 
bulk of the loss would fall upon his senior 
partner, who was a hard man, of unbending 
sternness and integrity. If old Marlowe 
proved a man of the same inflexible stamp 
he was lost. 

But he sat still, waiting and listening. 
Round that lonely cottage, as he well knew, 
the wind swept from whatever quarter it was 
blowing ; sighing softly, or wailing, moaning, 
or roaring past it, as ceaselessly as the sound 
of waves against a fisherman’s hut on the 
sea-coast. It was crying and sobbing now, 
rising at intervals into a shriek, as if to warn 
him of coming peril. He went to the win- 
dow and met the black face of the night, 
hiding everything from his eye. Neither 
moon nor star gleamed in the sky. But even 
if old Marlowe was merciful he could not 
stay there, but must go out, as he had done 
last night from his own home, lashed like a 
dog from every familiar hearth by an unseen 
hand and a heavy scourge. 

Phebe had not lingered, though she seemed 
long away. As she drew near the little work- 
shop, she saw the waggon half-laden with 
some church furniture her father had been 
carving, and with which he and she were to 
start at daybreak for a village about twenty 
miles off. She heard the light tap of his 
carving tools as she opened the door, and 
found him finishing the wings of a spread- 
eagle. He had pushed back the paper cap 
he wore from his forehead, which was deeply 
furrowed, and shaded by a few straggling tufts 
of grey hair. He took uo notice of her 
entrance until she touched his arm with her 
hand ; and then he looked at her with eyes 
blue like her own, but growing dim with age, 
and full of the pitiful, uncomplaining gaze of 
one who is deaf and dumb. But his face 
brightened and his smile was cheerful, as he 
began to talk eagerly with his fingers, throw- 
ing in many gestures to aid his slow speech. 
Phebe, too, smiled and gesticulated in silent 
answer, before she told him her errand. 

“ The carving is finished, father,” she said. 
“Could we not start at once, and be at Up- 
church before five to-morrow morning? ” 

“Twenty miles ; eight hours ; easily,” he 
answered ; “but why?” 

“To help Mr. Sefton,” she said. “He 
wants to get down to Southampton, and 
Upchurch is on the way. Father, it must be 
done ; you would never see a smile upon 
my face again if we did not do it.” 

The keen, wistful eyes of her father were 








fastened alternately upon her troubled face 
and her moving hands, as slowly and silently 
she spelt out on her fingers the sad story she 
had just listened to. His own face changed 
rapidly from astonishment to dismay, and 
from dismay to a passionaterage. If Roland 
Sefton could have seen it he would have 
made good his escape. But still Phebe’s 
fingers went on pleading for him; and the 
smile, which she said her father would never 
see again—a pale, wan smile—met his eyes 
as he watched her. 

“He has been so good to you and me,” 
she went on, with a sob in her throat ; and 
unconsciously she spoke out the words aloud 
and slowly as she told them off on her fingers; 
“he learned to talk with you as I do, and he 
is the only person almost in the world who 
can talk to you without your slate and pencil, 
father. It was good of him to take that 
trouble. And his father was your best friend, 
wasn’t he? How good Madame used to be 
when I was a little girl, and you were carving 
all that woodwork at the old bank, and she 
let me stay there with you! All our happiest 
days have come through them. And now we 
can deliver them from great misery.” 

“‘ But my money ?” he interposed. 

“Money is nothing between friends,” she 
said eagerly. ‘Will you make my life miser- 
able, father? I shall be thinking of them 
always, night and day ; and they will never 
see me again if he is sent to gaol through our 
fault. ‘There never was a kinder man than 
he is; and I always thought him a good man 
till now.” 

“A thief; worse than a common thief,” 
said her father. ‘“ What will become of my 
little daughter when I am dead?” 

Phebe made no answer except by tears. 
For a few minutes old Marlowe watched her 
bowed head and face hidden in her hands, 
till a grey hue came upon his withered face, 
and the angry gleam died away from his eyes. 
Hitherto, her slightest wish had been a law 
to him ; and to see her weeping was anguish 
to him. To have a child who could hear 
and speak had been a joy that had redeemed 
his life from wretchedness, and crowned it 
with an inexhaustible delight. If he never 
saw her smile again what would become of 
him? She was ‘hiding her face from him 
even now, and there was no medium of com- 
munication between them save by touch. He 
must call her attention to what he had to say 
by making her look at him. Almost timidly 
he stretched out his withered and cramped 
hand to lay it upon her head. f 
“I must do whatever you please,” he said, 
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when she lifted up her face and looked at 
him with tearful eyes; “if it killed me I must 
doit. But it is a hard thing you bid me do, 
Phebe.” 

He turned away to brush the last speck of 
dust from the eagle’s wings, and lifting it up 
carefully carried it away to pack in his waggon, 
' Phebe holding the lantern for him till all was 
done. Then, hand in hand they walked 
down the foot-worn path across the field to 
the house, as they had done ever since she 
had been a tottering little child, hardly able 
to clasp his one finger with her baby hand. 

Roland Sefton was crouching over the 
dying embers on the hearth, more in the 
utter misery of soul than in bodily chilliness, 
though he felt cold and shivering, as if stripped 
of all that made life desirable to him. There 
is no icy chill like that. He did not look 
round when the door opened, though Phebe 
spoke to him; for he could not face old 
Marlowe, or force himself to read the silent 
yet eloquent fingers, which only could utter 
words of reproach. The dumb old man 
stood on the threshold, gazing at his averted 
face and downcast head, and an inarticulate 
cry of mingled rage and grief broke from his 
silent lips, such as Phebe herself had never 
heard before, and which, years afterwards, 
sounded at times in Roland Sefton’s ears. 

It was nearly ten o’clock before they were 
on the road, old Marlowe marching at the 
head of his ‘horse, and Phebe mounted on 
her wiry little pony, while Roland Sefton 
rode in front of the waggon at times. Their 
progress was slow, for the oak furniture was 
heavy and the roads were rough, leading 
across the moor, and down steep hills into 
valleys, with equally steep hills on the other 
side. The sky was covered with a thin mist 
drifting slowly before the wind, and when the 
moon shone through it, about two o’clock in 
the morning, it was the waning moon looking 
sad and forlorn amid the floating vapour. 
The houses they passed were few and far 
between, showing no light or sign of life. 
All the land lay around them dark and deso- 
late under the midnight sky; and the slow 
creaking of the wheels, and sluggish hoof- 
beats of the horse dragging the waggon, were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness. 

In this gloom old Marlowe could hold no 
conversation either with Phebe or Roland 
Sefton, but from time to time they could hear 
him sob aloud, as: he trudged on in his 
speechless isolation. It was a sad sound, 
which pierced them to the heart. From time 
to time Roland Sefton walked up the long 
hills beside Phebe’s pony, pouring out his 








whole heart to her. They could hardly see 
each other’s faces in the dimness, and words 
came the more readily to him. All the bur- 
den of his confession was that he had fallen 
through seeking Felicita’s happiness. For her 
sake he had longed for more wealth, and 
speculated in the hope of gaining it, and 
tampered with the securities intrusted to him 
in the hope of retrieving losses. It was for 
her, and her only, he maintained; and now 
he had brought infamy, and wretchedness, 
and poverty upon her and his innocent 
children. 

“Would to God I could die to-night!” he 
exclaimed; “my death would save them 
from some portion of their trouble.” 

Phebe listened to him almost as heart- 
broken as himself. In her singularly solitary 
life, so far apart from ordinary human society, 
she had never been brought into contact with 
sin, and its profound, fathomless misery; and 
now it was the one friend, whom she had 
loved the longest and the best, who was 
walking beside her a guilty man, fleeing 
through the night from all he himself cared 
for, to seek a refuge from the consequences 
of his crime in an uncertain exile. In years 
afterwards it seemed to her as if that night 
had been rather a terrible dream than a 
reality. 

At length the pale dawn broke; and the 
utter separation caused by the darkness 
between them and old Marlowe passed away 
with it. He stopped his horse and came to 
them, turning a grey, despairing face upon 
Roland Sefton. 

“It is time to leave you,” he said; “ over 
these fields lies the nearest station, where 
you can escape from a just punishment. 
You have made us beggars to keep up your 
own grandeur. God will see that you do 
not go unpunished.” 

“ Hush, hush!” cried Phebe aloud, stretch- 
ing out her hand to Roland Sefton ; “he will 
forgive you by-and-by. ‘Tell me, have you 
no message to send by me, sir? When 
shall we hear from you ?” 

“If I get away safe,” he answered, in a 
broken voice, “ and if nothing is heard of me 
before, tell Felicita I will be in the place 
where I saw her first, this day six months. 
Do not tell her till the time is near. It will 
be best for her to know nothing of me at 
present.” 

They were standing at the stile over which 
his road lay. ‘The sun was not yet risen, but 
the grey clouds overhead were taking rosy 
and golden tints. Here and there in the 
quiet farmsteads around them the cocks were 
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beginning to crow lazily; and there were 
low, drowsy twitterings in the hedges, where 
the nests were still new little homes: It was 
a more peaceful hour than sunset can ever be, 
with its ‘memories of the day’s toils and 
troubles. All the world seemed bathed in‘rest 
and quietness except themselves. Their dark 
journey through the silent night hadi been 
almost a crime. 

“Your father turns his back upon me, as 
all honest men will do,” said Roland Sefton. 
Old Marlowe had gone back to his horse, 








and stood there without looking round. The 
tears ran down Phebe’s face ; but she did not 
touch her father, and ask him to bid his old 
friend’s son good-bye. 

“Some day no man will turn his back 
upon you, sir,” she answered ; “I would die 
now rather than do it. You will regain your 
good name some day.” 
“Never!” he exclaimed ; 


“it is past 


recall. There is no place of repentance for 
me, Phebe. I have staked all, and lost 
all.” 





SOME WONDERS OF THE SEA. 
By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 
PART I, 


FrLune upon tne sea-shore by the retiring | 


very much like that of the gelatine which is 


waves, we find lying upon our coasts | so often imposed on us under the name of 


innumerable variously-shaped, helpless, and 
apparently lifeless lumps of semi-transparent, 
gelatinous objects, which we call by the 
popular name of Jelly Fishes, and which are 
amongst the most beautiful of the many 
things of beauty with which the Creator 
has filled His marvellous creation. 

Apparently they are nothing but sea-water 
entangled among a sort of web of animal 
matter; and, if the largest of them be 
allowed to dry in the sunshine, it will gra- 
dually be dissipated before the hot rays, and 
a mere pinch of- animal matter will con- 
stitute its sole remains; indeed, it has been 
said, and with some truth, that when once a 
farmer near to the sea-shore carted whole 
waggon-loads of jelly fishes away as manure 
for his fields, the result of the day’s labours 
in procuring animal substance might have 
been carried away in one of the pockets of 
the farmer’s coat. 

Yet, if we pick up one of these apparently 
inanimate lumps of jelly, and carry it to a 
clear pool left by the tide, new life seems to 
awaken init. From the edge of the mush- 
room-like cap a number of delicate trans- 
parent filaments are unfolded, and the whole 
of the cap begins to pulsate slowly, but 
regularly, the alternate contractions and 
expansions serving to propel it gently 
through the water, in which it floats as a 
parachute floats in the air. Itdoes notseem 
able to direct its course to any definite point, 
but it is far from being the inanimate jelly 
which it appears when lying on the shore. 

If taken up in the hands it can be torn, or 
rather broken, to pieces, the fracture being 





calfs-foot jelly. 

Were it only composed of water entangled 
in a fine animal network, the water would 
escape when it was broken. But no more 
water issues from it than when it was intact, 
and, on holding the broken piece up to the 
light, fine thread-like network can be seen 
plainly, as the fibres, which are scarcely 
thicker than the filaments of a spider’s web, 
have a slightly different refractive power from 
the water, which is abundantly and securely 
imprisoned among them. 

Two forms of jelly fishes are usually found 
on our coasts. One form has the simple 
umbrella, with an edging of very fine trans- 
parent filaments, and some flap-like appen- 
dages hanging from the centre ; and the other 
has a narrower and deeper umbrella, with a 
thick mass of central appendages suspended 
from it. These latter are called by the 
generic name of Rhizostoma, or ‘Root- 
mouthed. Figs. 1 and 2 exhibit examples of 
the first form, and Figs. 3 and 4 represent 
two species belonging to the second type. 

Here I may say that although our know- 
ledge of these wonderful and interesting forms 
of animal life has greatly increased of late 
years, so much yet remains to be learned 
about them that any attempt at their syste- 
matic arrangement, and consequently their 
nomenclature, must be considered as merely 
provisional, 

Suppose that we pick out a small and un- 
injured specimen, and bring it home for a 
closer examination. It can be fairly seen in 
any basin filled with clear sea-water ; but as 
some of its structures require the light to pass 
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“ Flung upon the sea-shore by the retiring waves.” 
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among and through them be- 
fore they can be distinguished, ~ 
a glass vessel should be used 
if it can be obtained. 

There are always several 
pastry-cooks’ shops at a sea- 
side watering-place, and the 
proprietor will mostly lend on 
hire to a customer one of the 
large cylindrical biscuit glasses. 
Bell glasses can mostly be ob- 
tained, but they almost always 
have a greenish tinge, which 
destroys the beauty of the 

jelly fishes placed in them. 
’ Here, then, is our jar of 
clear sea-water, and in it isa 
jelly fish. 

The first point which will 
strike the observer will be the 
pulsations of the disk. It 
continually expands and con- 
tracts, as if it were the heart 
of some creature much higher 
in the scale of nature. 

How and why does it pul- 
sate ? 

As far as we know, one of 
the objects of the pulsation 
is to allow as much water as possible to 
pass over the various organs, much as a 
fish, by perpetually opening and closing its 
mouth and gill-covers, impels the water 
over the respiratory apparatus.- At one time 
it was thought that the pulsation of the disk 
was intended to aid respiration, and that 
the animal used its respiratory apparatus for 
the purpose of locomotion. Hence these 
creatures were called Pulmogrades, ie. 
moving by means of lungs. The movements, 
however, are so slow, and the force exerted 
is so slight, that the animal is unable to stem 
the feeblest current, and even the largest 

i may be seen borne along by the 
tide without the slightest attempt to shape a 
course al own. 

Some few years I was much struck 
with this fact. af 

_1 was standing at the end of Southend 
pier, watching the tide come in, It is an 
admirable spot for such p , as itisa 
full mile from the shore, and the spectator 
can see everything that -floats in the 
water beneath him. On that particular 
day, it was just after half tide, and in 
consequence all the animal life came from 
the sea. The water was full of jelly 
fishes, especially those of the Rhizostoma 
genus, many of which were so large that 
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Fig. 1. 


they seemed to have journeyed from the 
tropics. 

Despite their size, however, and ‘their 
apparently powerful pulsation, the largest of 
them were rolled along by the flowing tide 
as helplessly as the smallest, and not one of 
them showed the least symptom of intellect 
enough to determine upon any definite course, 
or ability to pursue it. A few hours later, 
when the tide was on the ebb, I returned to 
the same spot, and there saw the jelly fishes 
borne back with the tide, just as helpless to 
stay their progress to the sea as they had 
been to prevent their journey up the river. 

Why the pulsation occurs is therefore a 
mystery. If it be for the purpose of breath- 
ing, we can as yet find no respiratory organs. 
If it be for propulsion, it seems quite inade- 
quate to its office; circulation there is none 
that can be detected, and so we are driven to 
the acknowledgment of our ignorance. 

How the pulsation is effected is equally a 
mystery, It is easy enough to say that “ the 
disk is composed of innumerable polyhedral 
hyaline cells capable of contractile efforts.” 
But that is no explanation. We want to know 
how the disk is able to keep up these pulsa- 
tions, though possessing neither muscular nor 
nervous fibres, and as yet no one has been 
able to discover the secret.’ The fact is 
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known to every child who visits the sea-shore 
and uses his eyes, but the wisest man cannot 
explain it. 

There is another function, besides that of 
movement, which is possessed by many of 
these jelly fishes, namely, the power of sting- 
ing. This property was noticed by the ancient 
naturalists, who gave to the jelly fish the 
names of Acalephe, 7.¢. nettles, or Medusz, 
because the long trailing filaments were 
venomous as the snakes in Medusa’s hair. 

Evidently intended for the purpose of pa- 
ralyzing prey, the poison-threads of the Me- 
dusz are sufficiently venomous to cause in- 
tense suffering even to man, and in some 
cases endanger his life. It is not only the 
pain inflicted which constitutes the danger, 
but the effect on the heart and respiratory 
muscles, The heart seems to cease from 
beating, and the lungs cannot be inflated. 
All power goes out of the body and limbs, so 
that the sufferer becomes helpless for a time, 
and if in the water might be drowned. 

Such, at least, has been my own experi- 
ence, though persons with a differently-con- 
stituted nervous organization might not 
suffer so severely. The reader may remember 
that when Captain Webb was making the 
arrangements for his wonderful swim across 
the Channel, his chief fear was lest he might 
be stung by a jelly fish. Even though he 
was protected by a 
coating of porpoise- 
oil, he was once 
slightly stung, but 
the oil evidently 
must have partly 
neutralised the poi- 
son. Indeed, after 
being stung, the 
most effectual re- 
medies are oil ap- 
plied externally and 
brandy taken in- 
ternally. 

As is the case 
with those who are 
bitten by venomous 
snakes, the spirits 
seem to have no 
effect whatever on 
the brain of the 
sufferer, but only 
keep up the nervous 
power until the ve- 
nom is eliminated 
from the system. 

It may seem 
strange that beings 








of so low an organization should possess. so 
terrible a power, and we naturally search for 
the means that it employs. 

After a human body has been stung, the 
surface is covered with the finest imaginable 
red lines, each line representing the track of 
the poison-thread. When examined with the 
help of a magnifying glass, the lines resolve 
themselves into rows of minute dots, as if 
tattooed with a needle dipped in carmine, 
each spot denoting a separate sting. 

Now, if we take a single poison-filament 
and place it under the microscope, a wonderful 
sight is presented to us. 

Although the filament is not thicker than 
an ordinary spider’s thread, it is seen to be 
studded throughout its length with little oval 
cells, or capsules, looking like very trans- 
parent white grapes. Now, take an object- 
glass of considerable power, not less than 
half-inch, and examine a single cell. 

Here I may mention that throughout this 
short history of the Medusz, I spare the 
reader a mass of scientific terms, certainly 
very imposing in appearance, but conveying 
very fewideas. So, I shall lay aside “ cnidz,” 
“ ecthorez,” “nematocysts,” &c., which are 
the short-hand, so to speak, of zoology, and 
employ their equivalents in English. They 
are invaluable to science because they can 
be introduced unchanged into any language, 





Fig. 2. 
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but as this periodical is intended for Eng-| 


scope, from a thorough investigation of the 


lish readers, I shall employ such terms as | cell contents. 


“ poison-threads,” “ thread- 
cells,” and so forth. 

On examining a single 
cell, its surface appears to 
be crossed and re-crossed 
with extremely fine lines of 
a slightly darker colour than 
the body of the cell. A 
careful manipulation of the 
light and delicate focussing 
will show that this appear- 
ance is caused by a very fine 
thread coiled up within the 
cell. Around the base of 
the cell is a series of tiny 
hooklets, which remind the 
entomologist of the beautiful 
hook-rows which are found 
in the wings of bees, wasps, 
ants, and other insects be- 
longing to the same order. 

Here, then, is the poison 
apparatus, and the mode of 
its action is as follows. 

As soon as one of these 
cells touches any object the 
walls give way, and the 
poison-thread is shot out to 
a wonderful distance, its 
base still remaining attached 
to the cell whence it sprang. 
Supposing the cell to be as 
large as an ordinary grape, the thread would 
be six feet or more in length, and as elastic 
as the hair-spring of a watch. 

What a startling paradox is here! These 
creatures really seem to exhibit in themselves 
the two extremes of organization, their struc- 
ture appearing’ to the eye to be scarcely re- 
moved above inanimate jelly, and yet, under 
the microscope, exhibiting a poison-apparatus 
far surpassing the sting of the bee, wonderful 
and complicated as it is. Moreover, the bee 
has only a single sting, while the poison- 
cells of the Medusz may be reckoned by 
myriads. 

What may be the nature of this poison we 
do not at present know. Some persons have 
thought that it was electric in its nature, and 
connected with the brilliant phosphorescent 
powers possessed by many of the species. 
Its effect on the nervous system strengthens 
this opinion, and it is certain that no sub- 
stance known to be poisonous has been dis- 
covered. The extremely minute dimensions 
of the capsules, however, seem to prohibit 


even chemistry, or its new ally the spectro- 
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Fig. 3. 


Ordinarily, the threads hang at no great 
length from the disc, as may be seen by re- 
ference to Fig. 1. But the Medusz seem to 
be able to project the threads to extraordi- 
nary distances. At the time when I was so 
severely stung the Medusa was not within 
several yards, and though I was swimming 
leisurely towards it, my feet were struck 
before my hands. On lifting my arms out of 
the water, the delicate filaments could easily 
be seen hanging from the arm like so many 
spider-threads. 

One fact that militates against the electric 
theory is, that the poison-threads do not de- 
pend for action upon the will of the creature 
to which they belong. If a single filament 
be separated and be washed against the 
human skin, it will sting with as much viru- 
lence as if it were still attached to the body 
whence it sprung, and which may be miles 
away. 

This I have personally experienced. I 
seem to have a particular attraction for the 
terrible “Stinger” or “ Stanger” of our 
coasts (Cyanea); and if a single filament 
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should happen to be floating about when I 
am in the water, it is sure to find me. I 
have been stung even in an enclosed swim- 
ming-bath on the Devonshire coast, a detest- 
able and invisible fibre having been introduced 
into the bath through the supply pipe. 

Now we will turn to the umbrella-like disk, 
and shall find that it is by no means the 
homogeneous lump of jelly that it appears to 
be when carelessly inspected. 
tak at pe one of them as it lies on.the 
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ou will see four rings of da ol 
than the rest of the disk. Thes 
‘ he four lobes of the stomach ; and on 


urn jing it over, you will see that the appen- | 4 
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When examined with a microscope, each 
of these organs is seen to be a spherical sac 
or vesicle, containing from one to ten globular 
objects. Some observers say that these ob- 
jects vibrate, while others have failed to de- 
tect the slightest movement. It has been 
conjectured, and in fact asserted, that the 
tiny objects within these vesicles are analo- 
gous to the ear-bones or “ otoliths” of fishes, 
and so the sacs have been called “ otolithic 
xesicles,”.and their function assumed to be 
‘connected with the sense of hearing. But 
saccept, these vesicles, irregular in 
muraber “and variable in contents, as having 
c Saaipay to the ear structure of the higher 

‘and am sure that their real office is 
7 to be discovered. 
few Words about the development of the 
sduses Must terminate this portion of the 
’s life- history. 
dusa which we find lying on the 
not always possessed the same 
i has not merely grown from a little 
a into a large one, any more than a 
ows into a blue-bottle, or a gnat 
idy-longlegs. 













into a 
It has passed through a series of changes 


Snge | before it has assumed the form in which we 





by pm tay to ~- eyes, one indeed the 
Naked-eyed Jelly Fishes (a/as the “ Gym- 
nophthalmic Medusiform Coelenterata”) were 
formed into a distinct group. But I. can- 
not accept these spots as eyes, and. think 
that Ehrenberg was as hasty in considering 
them as such as he was in describing and 
figuring his so-called ‘“ Polygastric,” z.¢. many- 
stomached, ‘‘Infusoria.” ‘The many stomachs 
with their connecting tubes are plain enough 
in his figures, but no one except: himself has 
succeeded in seeing them in the living ob- 
jects. Professor Rymer Jones failed to find 
them, though he employed one of Ross’s best 
microscopes, an instrument of far clearer de- 
finition than that used by Ehrenberg when 
writing his treatises ; and even after inspect- 
ing the preparations made by that investi- 
gator he still retained his opinion. 

Then other naturalists have credited the 
Medusz with ears as well as eyes, asserting 
that certain organs situated at the base of the 
filaments surrounding the edge of the disk 
perform the function of ears, These organs 
are very small, scarcely exceeding the five- 
hundredth of an inch in diameter, and are 
irregular in number, 





know it; but all individuals need not undergo 


~} the same Changes. If we trace the creature 


through its previous existences, and suppose 
it to go through all of them, we first find it 
in the state of an egg. Thence issues an 
embryo covered with cilia, or hair-fringes, by 
the movements of which. it swims rapidly 
through the water. Then it settles down for 
its next change, affixes itself to a seaweed or 
similar object, and becomes a. bell-shaped 
animal, fixed by the base to the seaweed, and 
having ‘long tentacles projecting from the ‘edge 
of the bell. In this form it is a Hydra, like 
that of our fresh waters, . Sometimes a slice 
splits off, as if cut with a knife, very much as. 
do the offsets of a tulip bulb, and each slice 
becomes a separate hydra capable of under- 
going its own development, and thus escaping 
the two stages of egg and embryo. 

The polyp continues to grow, and then 
certain little projections are seen upon. va- 
rious parts of the surface, just like the buds 
of plants. The buds increase rapidly, and 
become new polyps, throwing off secondary 
buds on their own account. The bud is 


.technically termed a “‘ gemma,” to distinguish 


it from the offset, or “stolon.” 

When these gemmas have attained their 
full growth, a number of successive wrinkles 
surround the bell, and divide it into deep 
rings. In this stage it bears a curious resem- 
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Fig. 4 

blance to the grocer’s salad-dressing bottles, | sketch of the varied processes through which 
where the quantity of glass is supposed to | a Medusa has to pass before it can assume 
compensate for the paucity of its contents. | the shape which we see lying on the sea- 

The next stage is that each ring becomes! shore. We are apt to pass it without heed- 
notched round the edge, so as to leave a ing it, and sometimes with even a feeling of 
number of projections. These projections | disgust at its appearance; but its Maker 
increase in length until they become mere has thought it of sufficient importance to 
threads, while the divisions between the} cause it to pass through all these varied 
rings becomes deeper and déeper, so that | forms, each with its separate mode of organi- 
each ring, or disk, as it has now become, is | zation, before it can assume that shape which 
but slightly attached to its neighbours by. the | we mostly neglect and sometimes despise. 
centre. Lastly, the central attachment gives| The second part of this history will treat 
way, the disks are set free, and each disk is | of. those jelly fishes which have no swim- 
then seen to be a small but perfect Medusa. | ming disk, and do not come under the cate 

Such is a rapid and necessarily imperfect | gory of Meduse. 


} 
| 
| 
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THE UNUSED SPICES. 


By THE Rev. HENRY BURTON, M.A. 


"Ts Marys watched the Sabbath out, 

That dark and lonely day ; 

Their thoughts were at the grave without, 
Where the dead Master lay. 


What did they in that Sabbath’s calm? 
Count with their tears their loss ? 

Their wounds could find no healing balm, 
Their shadow was the Cross. 


The Temple gates were open flung, 
The trumpets called to prayer, 

The priest his burning censer swung— 
The Marys were not there. 


’Twas not for them the swelling hymn, 
The priestly blue and gold ; 

Their tears fell hot and fast for Hm, 
And Sorrow made them bold. 


And ere the dawn had fairly broke, 
They bring the spices sweet, 

The fragrant words their love hath spoke, 
To pour them on His feet. 


But lo! the stone is rolled away, 
And angels sit and sing 

The advent of the Easter day, 
The risen Christ, the King. 


O tell us, women, what ye did 
With all your spices rare ? 

Within the tomb they were not hid, 
They were not needed there. 


- But not in vain was all your thought, 
Your fragrant gift of love ; 

The tearful hours ye watched and wrought, 
Were all struck off above. 


Your spices rose, a perfumed breath, 
Up to the Holy Place ; 

Your thought was read, where is no death, 
Where glory follows grace. 


Oh no! it was not all in vain; 
For through the coming years, 

We see the joy that sprang from pain, 
The rainbow on your tears. 


And on your spices we may read, 
Through all the times and lands, 

Heaven sees the will and not the deed, 

And reckons hearts, not hands! 
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Bohemian costume of the period of Anne. 


FOREIGN HOMES OF ENGLISH 


QUEENS. 


By THE Rev. PROFESSOR SIMON. 


PRAGUE. 


5 PRAGUE, the foreign home of an Eng- 

lish Queen! What English Queen can 
that be? Is it possible?” Judging from ex- 
pressions of surprise like these, I fear many 
English people are as ignorant of this side of 
their history as Shakspere, in his day, was of 
the geography of Bohemia, when he let one 
of the characters in Winter's Zale say : 

“ Our ship hath touched 
The deserts of Bohemia.” 

_ Yet it is a fact that one of our queens, and 
In truth one of the best of them, hailed from 
Bohemia. ‘ Good Queen Anne,” as she was 
justly termed by the English people, the 
second wife of Richard II., was born and 
bred in Prague. We have had three Annes: 
the Anne I have just spoken of, Anne of 
Cleves, and Anne the predecessor of George I. 
The last one of the name, who was also called 
“Good Queen Anne,” gave rise to the saying, 
“Queen Anne’s dead "—a saying which was 
very much in vogue amongst Dissenters of 
the last and previous generations. It origi- 








nated in the circumstance that her death 
occurred just at the nick of time to prevent 
the passing of the Schism Act, which was 
designed to crush out Dissent. Aware that 
on the Queen’s death hung their hopes of 
escaping this new form of oppression, every 
Dissenter hastened to tell his brother Dis- 
senter of the, to them, joyful event of her 
decease. By and by the fact became so well 
known that the custom arose of retorting, 
“Queen Anne’s dead,” when any one brought 
stale news. 

The Queen Anne in whom we are for the 
present interested was born in Prague about 
1366—the daughter of Charles IV., Emperor 
of Germany, and sister of Wenzel, or Wen- 
ceslaus, his eldest son and successor. Before 
being asked in marriage by King Richard she 
had been betrothed to a German prince, the 
Margrave of Thiiringen ; but the betrothal 
being for some cause or other broken off, the 
plenipotentiaries sent by Richard in 1381, 
to ask her hand, were heartily welcomed. 





| 
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although the lady was not yet fifteen years of 
age. If we may judge by some of the condi- 
tions which our Richard consented to fulfil, 
he must have been very anxious to secure 
Anne for his wife. Eternal friendship was 
to prevail between the vassals of the two 
monarchs; an alliance was to be formed 
against schismatics, and such as were hostile 
to the Romish Church and Pope Urban VI. ; 
Richard, who was a very poor monarch, 
agreed to pay down 20,000 gold gulden, and 
80,o000 more as soon as his bride set foot 
in England; and finally, the three plenipo- 
tentiaries of the princess were to receive 
pensions. In fact, it looks very much as though 
Wenzel, who was in need of money, sold his 
sister. Though the honour of becoming son- 
in-law of one Emperor of Germany, and 
brother-in-law of another, proved to be a 
very empty thing, Richard got a good, in- 
telligent, well-educated, and pious, though 
certainly not a handsome wife. As a recent 
Bohemian writer, who is not likely to over- 
state the case, remarks: “ None of Charles 
the Fourth’s race could be said to deserve 
the reputation of being handsome;” but 
there certainly was more culture at his court 
than was common at the time. At herdeath, 
Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
spoke in high terms of her love for the 
English Bible, and of her zeal in its study— 
a “zeal beyond that of many a prelate of 
the Church.” Wycliffe, who lived during the 
reign of Richard, testified, too, that she pos- 
sessed the Gospels in three languages besides 
the English, viz.: the Bohemian, the Ger- 
man, and the Latin; and it is said that she 
did not a little by her encouragement to 
promote his translation of the Bible into 
English. 

Before her time Bohemian students are 
said to have visited Oxford, and English 
students Prague; but the intercourse between 
the two universities now naturally became 
much more lively, and there cannot be a doubt 
that the introduction of Wycliffe’s writings into 
Bohemia, the consequent conversion of John 
Huss, and the rise of the Hussite movement, 
were immediate consequences thereof. Indi- 
rectly, too, the way was thus prepared for 
the great German Reformation. On these 
grounds, if on no other, we English ought to 
take a deep interest in Bohemia. In a sense, 
indeed, we are responsible for the terrible 
conflicts that grew out of the Hussite move- 
ment, and which brought death or banish- 
ment to thousands of Evangelical Christians, 
and untold disasters to the country—disasters 
from which it has not yet recovered. 





So let us now begin our ramble through 
and around the city of Prague. By way of 
first getting a general view I crossed the 
Franz-Josef suspension bridge, and ascended 
to the Baumgarten, a place of resort, thickly 
planted with plane-trees, which occupies the 
top of a hill, overhanging the. Moldau and 
overlooking the city. Sitting in the shade, I 
contemplated at leisure the beautiful scene 
before me. At this point the river makes a 
bend, in the form of the letter J, and the city 
stretches on both sides, the Altstadt with the 
Neustadt filling the hollow, and the Kleinseite, 
with the Hradschin, seated on the outside 
curve. The éout ensemb/e is certainly unique. 
The fine, broad, swift stream, with its hand- 
some bridges, wooded islets and weirs; the 
nigh One hundred domes, towers, spires, tur- 
rets, and pinnacles of the most varied and 
characteristic forms ; the numerous churches, 
great public buildings, and gloomy-looking 
palaces ; the. wooded slopes, and the enor- 
mous block of buildings called the Hradschin, 
crowned by the Cathedral to the right ; all 
combine to justify Goethe’s assertion that 
“there is no place whose external appearance 
is grander or more impressive.” 

Looking to the left along the lower arm of 
the J, one’s eye rests first on several islands, 
the largest of which is called the Hetz island, 
from its having been formerly the scene of 
baitings—now a favourite pleasure resort, and 
crossed by the railway from Dresden. Turning 
towards the right, we first see the Ziska Berg, 
a hill of moderate height, from which also 
there is a fine view of Prague, with the Hrad- 
schin and the Laurenzberg as a background. 
At its foot is a burial-ground. 

Straight before us up the river we see 
the little town of Wyschehrad, which is an 
independent borough, though really forming 
part of Prague. This is reputed to be the 
oldest part of the city. “It is fabled to have 
been the residence of an Amazonian chief 
and priestess named Libussa, who, being very 
capricious, caused her favourites to be pre- 
cipitated from the top of the rock on which 
Wyschehrad stands as soon as she grew tired of 
them, so that the precipice above the Moldau 
still goes by the name of Libussa’s Bed.” At 
length a young peasant named Przemysl fet- 
tered the affections of the fickle queen, and 
not only escaped the fate of his predecessors, 
but also became master of Libussa and her 
tribe, and founder of the line of the Czechian 
Dukes of Bohemia. No part of Prague is 
richer in legends and historical traditions than 
this scene of decay and ruin. 

Crossing the river and ascending the heights 
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of the Laurenzberg we come to the Monastery 
of Strahow, which, originally belonging to Be- 
nedictines, was turned over to the Premon- 
stratensians in 1139. The present buildings, 
however, date merely from the seventeenth 
century. Not only does the hill afford a 
grand prospect bounded by the Riesengebirge 
in the far distance, but the monastery is 
worthy of a visit for the sake of its fine 
library, hall, frescoes, paintings, and curio- 
sities. Among the paintings is a portrait of 
Ziska, which, though sadly mis-improved by 
retouching, probably gives a good idea of the 
person of the Bohemian Samson, with his 
rugged features and gigantic hand. One of 
the chief curiosities is the autograph of Tycho 
Brahe, the celebrated astronomer, whose 
tomb is in the Teyn church. 

From the Baumgarten we go along the 
ramparts, which have been laid out as gar- 
dens, to the Belvedere, a villa or pavilion 
situated in the so-called Thiergarten, and 
considered one of the finest specimens of 
pure Italian Renaissance extant. It used to 
be called the Observatory of Tycho Brahe. 
It was never, however, tenanted by him, 
though it is quite possible that he sometimes 
came hither for the purpose of pointing out 
the stars to his patton, Rudolph II., who had 
called him from Denmark. At present the 
building is unoccupied, but deserves a visit 
both for its own sake, for the sake of the 
frescoes representing scenes from the history 
of Bohemia which adorn the interior, and for 
the sake of the splendid view to be obtained 
from the gallery which runs round the out- 
side. Immediately below is pointed out the 
so-called Hunger Tower, said to be the oldest 
in Prague, shaped internally like a bottle, and 
formerly used as a prison. 

From the Belvedere one can either descend 
directly to the Kleinseite, or go round by 
the Hradschin. I took the latter course. 

Hradschin (so called from Arad, Czechish 
for steep hill), the name both of the palace 
and of the quarter of which it is the chief 
feature, is situated on a spur of the White 
Mountain which here projects and turns the 
Moldau from its straight course. To my 
mind the palace, architecturally considered, 
is chiefly remarkable for its size, which is 
enormous, containing as it does no fewer 
than four hundred apartments. Its myste- 
rious sounding name had, I confess, led me 
to expect a building with a flavour, if I may 
so speak, as distinctively Bohemian as St, 
Mark’s and the Doge’s Palace in Venice are 
distinctively Venetian ; and my disappoint- 
ment was great to find what was little better 








than a huge congeries of barracks. Nor, 
as a whole, is the interior much better than 
the exterior, though it contains individual 
rooms imposing in dimensions and beauti- 
fully decorated. Chief interest attaches de- 
cidedly to a room formerly used as a council- 
room, to the Gothic Hall of Ladislas, in which 
the Bohemian nobility used to swear alle- 
giance to their sovereigns, and to four old 
towers which once served as state prisons. 
In the first are still preserved the old table, 
chairs, and other articles of furniture which 
were used more than two and a half centuries 
ago; and primitive in truth they are, suggest- 
ing that those who met must have been more 
concerned to settle business than to raise 
long discussions. Perhaps it might be good 
for some of our imperial and local legislators 
if their seats were as hard, straight-backed, 
narrow-bottomed, and weak-legged as the 
Hradschin stools. We might possibly have 

a little change in the relations of talk and 
work. The towers are gloomy places ;—one 
of them in particular, which contains a dun- 
geon beneath a dungeon, fifteen fathoms 
deep, into which prisoners were let down by a 
rope, doomed thenceforth never again to 
behold the rays of the sun. “Does the 
world move on ?” some have asked in doubt . 
and despair. For their answer let them look 
in here, : 

Close to the palace are the Gothic cathedral 
of St. Vitus and an institute for unmarried 
ladies of the nobility. The former, though in 
a completely unfinished condition—it is now 
being restored—is wonderfully interesting, 
redolent of a specifically Bohemian antiquity. 
I should far exceed the limits of this paper if 
I were to attempt to describe in detail all 
that it contains worthy of note; for it is a 
perfect museum of curiosities. First and 
foremost is the chapel and shrine of St, John 
Nepomuc, as costly as it is tasteless. _Up- 
wards of four thousand. pounds of silver are 
said to have been used in its construction. 
The body of the saint is enclosed in a crystal 
coffin. His tongue is preserved as a most 
precious relic in a case in the wall above the 
altar of St. Wenzel’s Chapel. 

All the chapels are remarkable, but the 
pearls are the one containing a Crucifixion 
carved in wood by A. Diirer and that just men- 
tioned. The walls of the latter are covered 
with frescoes representing scenes from the 
life of Christ, executed by native artists of 
the fourteenth century, and bordered with 
Bohemian garnets and other precious stones. 
The sword and armour of the saint are pre- 
served here ; but the most valued object is 
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The Powder Tower. 


the brass handle-ring on the door, which was 
brought hither from the church of Alt-Bunz- 
lan, and to which he is said to have clung 
when he was murdered by his brother in 
926. The treasury of the cathedral contains 
a large collection of ecclesiastical and other 
curiosities and antiquities, as, for example, 
upwards of three hundred embroidered mass 
robes, two worked out of the bridal dresses 
of an empress and a countess ; and a number 
of relics used at coronations, amongst which 
are portions of the bones of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, the Virgin Mary’s pocket-hand- 
kerchief, one of the palm-branches strewed 
in Christ’s way when he rode into Jerusalem, 
and a bit of the sponge which was placed on 
a hyssop when He hung on the cross, 

But we must hasten on our way. Adjoin- 
ing the Hradschin are several splendid 
palaces of the nobility, one of which, that of 
Prince Schwarzenberg, is specially note- 
worthy for its resemblance to the Pitti Palace 
at Florence. 

Opposite the vast palace of Count Czernin, 
now used as a barracks, is the Loretto 
Chapel, an exact copy of the one in Italy so 
famous as the goal of pilgrimages. It con- 
tains even a model of the black virgin. A 








curious phenomenon is the belief in a virgin 
at once white and black—a phenomenon 
which, along with others connected with the 
worship of the Virgin, I am disposed to think 
throws light on the rise of idolatry. 

The National Museum, which is also close 
by, though by no means one of the first 
order, deserves a visit. It contains a collec- 
tion of antiquities, upwards of a thousand 
paintings, mostly poor, a library whose chief 
preciosa are the autograph challenge affixed 
to the gate of the University of Prague by 
John Huss, offering to dispute with all 
comers on the articles of his belief, and a 
letter in the handwriting of Ziska. Over the 
former one might muse for hours, endeavour- 
ing to imagine for oneself the struggles which 
must have preceded the significant act. One 
may well fancy, too, that Luther took the idea 
of the course he adopted with his theses 
from Huss. 

Descending the steep hill and turning to 
the left, we come to the huge and handsome 
palace of Waldstein or Wallenstein, as he is 
known to readers of Schiller. A few rooms 
are in the statein which he left them, but the 
only relics of its founder are a bad full- 
length portrait of him, and the favourite 
horse which bore him at Liitzen, stuffed. 
The apartments now occupied by the family 
are furnished with very great taste, though 
they have a gloomy look. 

We will now quit the Kleinseite, with its 
massive gloomy palaces—fit relics of a time 
when nobles kept armed retainers to fight 
out their private quarrels with their neigh- 
bours—and, passing on our way the noble 
monument to Radetzky, who is represented 
standing on a shield borne up by soldiers ; 
and the church of St. Nicholas, a fine speci- 
men of the meretricious and worldly style of 
architecture adopted by the Jesuits, to whom 
it belongs, we will cross the celebrated 
Carlsbriicke (Charles’s Bridge) into the old 
town. 

This massive stone bridge is said to be the 
longest in Germany, and is ornamented by 
no fewer than sixty statues of saints. The 
first on our right hand stands on a pediment 
in which is a sort of cave representing pur- 
gatory, filled with miserable wretches who 
are guarded on the one side by an armed 
man, on the other by a snarling dog. Of the 
remaining monuments, the most noteworthy 
is that to the memory of St. John Nepomuc, 
which is visited by thousands of Bohemian 
pilgrims every year on the anniversary of his 
supposed martyrdom. The legend goes that 
he was thrown from the bridge at this exact 
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spot, by order of King Wenzel, in 1381, arid 
drowned, because he refused to betray the 
secrets confided tohim by the Queen in con- 
fession. Five stars will be noticed encirc- 
ling the double cross which surmounts the 
parapet. These denote the miraculous flames 
which flickered on the surface of the water 
just beneath where his body lay, for several 
days after he perished, and which led to the 
discovery of his corpse. He was first canon- 
ized in 1729, since which time he has become 
the patron saint of bridges in Roman Catho- 
lic districts. In reality, the whole thing is 
an imposture. No such man ever existed ; 
no such event ever occurred. The legend 
was got up by the Jesuits in order to sup- 
plant the name of John Huss in the affections 
of the Bohemian people. Further on is a 


crucifix of bronze, cast and set up about ' 


1660 at the expense of a Jew, who was 
charged with blaspheming the name of Christ. 
As we leave the bridge we pass under the 
beautiful archway of a handsome watch- 
tower, on which may be seen the remains of 
former ornaments and figures. 
Immediately to the left is the monument 
erected in 1848 at the fifth cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Uni- 
versity, in honour 
of its founder, 





Karl IV. A short distance to the right is 
another, to the memory of the Emperor 
Francis. Both these are amongst the most 
beautiful works of the kind that I ever 
remember seeing. 

Passing up the Carlsgasse, opposite the 
bridge, we come on the left to the Clemen- 
tinum, a vast pile of buildings with five 
distinct gateways opening into several streets, 
and forming almost a little town of itself. Is 
dates from 1652,.and comprises at present 
seven courtyards, two churches, two chapels, 
four large and two small towers, the Univer- 
sity library and lecture rooms, a gymnasium, 
a school of art, a clerical seminary, and.an 
observatory. The style is Italian. Some of 
the halls are very fine; but on the whole, 
both the exterior and interior have a gloomy 
and neglected look. In the library and obser- 
vatory are some highly interesting relics: for 
example, in the former, a richly illuminated 
Hussite liturgy, on one of whose pages thére 
are three miniatures representing Wycliffe 
striking the light, Huss blowing the flame, 
and Luther holding the blazing torch. How 
beautifully significant, one cannot help saying. 


The challenge affixed to the gate of the University: 
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What a grand history summed up and set 
forth in three little bits of art. Here are 
themes worthy surely of the grandest efforts 
of the highest artistic genius. In the ob- 
servatory are Tycho Brahe’s portrait and 
sextant. 

I must hasten past the old, or rather the 
new-old, Town Hall—for it has undergone 
many changes since its erection in 1399, and 
the oldest relic is the little Gothic chapel and 
the tower, the former built in 1381, the latter 
in 1474—with its memories of the butchery 
of Hussites ; the curious clock in the tower 
with its hourly procession of apostles and 
evangelists, and figure of death ringing the 
warning bell; the market-place with its 
monuments ; the splendid palaces close by; 
the massive houses with their iron-barred 
windows and grand doorways; the strange 
shops, passages, courts, alleys, corners; and 
all the other noteworthy features of the town, 
and go on to the Jewish quarter. Let us, 
however, linger for a few moments in the 
Teyn church, the most characteristic ecclesi- 
astical edifice of Prague, and for long the 
religious centre of the Hussite movement. 
At one time it bore on the gable between 
the two towers a huge sacramental cup, but 
after the final overthrow of the Utraquist 
party in 1620, an image of the Virgin Mary 
was substituted for it. The church is in the 
main pure Gothic, but with a curious admix- 
ture of features from other styles of architec- 
ture: for example, the groined ceiling is con- 
nected with the supporting columns by Greek 
pilasters, the columns themselves have Greek 
capitals; and the sacristy at the back is in 
the odious Jesuit style. The interior is on 
the whole strikingly beautiful, and™full of in- 
teresting objects, though it is also greatly 
disfigured by the tawdry ornaments and silly 
votive figures, candles, tapers, wreaths, paper 
shields, and the like with which Romanism 
has crowded every vacant spot. 

On Sunday morning I attended the nine- 
o’clock service, andfound the church crowded 
with apparently devout worshippers. The 
singing, in which thecongregation joined, was 
led by a small band of instruments, and was 
very impressive. As:I stood in one corner 
and saw the light streaming in broad bands 
across the gloomy arches, and pillars, and 
aisles, and the’clouds of incense aseending, 
and watched the congregation bowing» reve- 
rently at the elevation of the host, I could 
not but feel that an element was represented 
there which Protestants are apt to overlook— 
the element which philosophers would call 
objective. 








But it is time we entered the Jewish 
quarter. If I were to devote a paper to this one 
feature alone I could scarcely convey an ade. 
quate impression of its strangeness. Noone 
part is quite so peculiar as the old Indengasse 
in Frankfort-on-the-Maine ; but then we have 
to do here with a whole quarter of about ten 
thousand inhabitants. Such narrow, crooked, 
dirty streets and courts, full of smoke-be- 
grimed houses and shops, whose only light 
is drawn from the doorways’; their contents 
seemingly as repulsive as the neighbourhood ; 
filthy, three-quarters naked children; gesticu- 
lating, jabbering, long-coated, ringletted men 
and women to match, at every step. It 
needs remarking, however, that at the pre- 
sent time as many poor Christians as Jews 
inhabit this quarter, so that its peculiarities 
must not all be set to the account of the 
latter. Indeed, so far as the matter of dirt 
and general untidiness is concerned, I know 
not which would carry off the palm, the 
Bohemians or the Jews. I fancy there is 
much ofa muchness. In Germany, to speak of 
a farm or hotel asa “bohmische Wirthschaft” 
(Bohemian ménage) is about the same as, 
with us, to describe it as “ Irish.” 

The moment I set foot in the chief street 
of the quarter I was pounced on by Jews, 
young and old, offering their services with 
the persistency and intrusive familiarity too 
often characteristic of their race. 

Though there are nine synagogues only 
one is worthy of special attention, namely 
the Altneuschule (literally, old new school) ; 
that, however, is. one of the most curious 
places in Europe. The floor is considerably 
below the level of the street, as is indeed the 
case with several of the other synagogues. 
If anywhere, here is to be found the holy 
gloom in which some delight. Little light is 
admitted from without, and the walls, ceiling, 
and everything in the place are so begrimed 
with the dust and smoke of centuries—it is 
too sacred to be cleaned—that everything 


‘wears. at first the vague and indistinct look 


of objects in one.of Rembrandt’s pictures. 
Tradition says that the foundations of the 
synagogue wereJaid by Jews who fled into 
Bohemia afterthe destruction of Jerusalem ; 
the fact, however, is that the lower part of 
the edifice dates from the fourteenth century, 
whilst the upper, especiallythe Gothic porch, 
is considerably later. There is @ wonderful, 
though doubtless unintentional, symbolism in 
the superposition of Gothic on the Moorish 
style generally adopted for Jewish syna- 
gogues: Christianity resting on Judaism. 
I suggested the thought to the fussy little old 
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man who acted as our guide, but he turned 
away from it and me with just such a look as 
I should have deserved had I said something 
unendurable to decency. Considering how 
highly the Christian church esteems the 
Jewish Scriptures, and how persistently it 
has recognised Judaism as the soil out of 
which Christianity sprang, it is wonderful 
that the genuine Jew should treat Christ as 
he still does, wherever he is strong enough to 
express his opinion freely and openly. 

From the synagogue I went to the burial- 
ground, and verily, there I felt myself trans- 
ferred to another world. It is no longer 
used, having been closed for upwards of a 
hundred years, and, perhaps fortunately for 
visitors, is in an utterly neglected state. 
There must be thousands of grave-stones of 
all shapes and sizes, in every conceivable 
variety of position, ‘“‘ some fractured, some 
awry as though about to fall, and all weather- 
beaten and mossgrown.” As I wandered 
about looking at the Hebrew inscriptions, 
and the curious figures—stag, bunch of 
grapes, coffee-pot, fish, cat, wolf, lion, bear, 
twins, stretched-out hands, and so forth— 
‘carved on the stones, each symbolical of the 
name, or vocation, or character of those who 
lay buried below, and at the weird, decrepit 
old elder-trees, with their wrinkled and 








twisted branches, I could not help feeling 
that I had before me the outward and visible 
embodiment of the spirit of Judaism as ex- 
pressed in that literary wilderness, the 
Talmud. 

There is still one spot in Prague that I 
ought to mention—the spot of all others that 
Evangelical Christians will look upon with 
interest. Everything the Jesuits could do to 
efface the traces and memory of John Huss 
was done by them. His chapel in the Beth- 
lehem Street was razed to the ground, and 
his work was well-nigh utterly overthrown ; 
but curiously enough one scant relic of his 
house remains, namely, the doorway into his 
study. The door itself has perished, and the 
entrance is walled up; but the pointed arch 
still exists, with its stones, with the great iron 
hinges on which the door swung, and the 
holdfast to which it was locked. It is to be 
found just inside the passage of the house at 
the corner of the street. A fewstrong blows 
and an entrance could be effected, the space 
would be free. Is this too symbolic? If 


Protestants now do their duty, who knows but 
that the memory of John Huss may yet be 
revived in Bohemia, and the land again be 
rescued from the ignorance and superstition 
to which centuries of Jesuitism have reduced 
it? 





John Huss at the stake, 
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THE STORY OF JAMES DODDS, SOLICITOR. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD SYMINGTON. 


Fo. the purpose with which this paper is | 
written, it will be best to invert the | 
natural order of a biographical sketch,-telling 
the last first. 

Mr. Dodds went to London and entered 
on business as a Parliamentary solicitor at 
the close of 1846, being then in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age; and he pursued his 
work in that line steadfastly till his death in 
1874. Outside his office, he was known to 
a considerable, yet limited, number of persons 
throughout Scotland and in the capital as 
a man who spoke with very notable eloquence 
on matters pertaining to the heroic portions 


of Scottish history, the days of Wallace, of | 


Bruce and Knox. In particular, some twenty- 
five years ago, he prepared a series of lectures 


on the fifty years’ struggle of the Covenanters, | 
the fifty years preceding the coming of | 


William and Mary ; and after delivering these 
to delighted crowds in places of less note, he | 
repeated them in Edinburgh, in compliance | 
with a requisition “signed by judges, members 
of Parliament, professors of the University, | 
magistrates, doctors of divinity of all the 
Churches, physicians, advocates, editors, 
artists and other influential persons ;” and 
their reception there was equally enthusiastic. 
But the lecturer seemed, as soon as he left 
the platform, to go suddenly out of sight. 
Struck by his culture, the fulness and patient 
accuracy of his historical information, his 
philosophical candour, his enthusiasm setting 
history ablaze, men asked who he was, and 
might be told that he was a lawyer of some 
kind, resident in London, but who had no 
very visible position in the political or the 
forensic, least of all in the religious world. 
When, in 1861, the lectures were issued in a 
volume, you had the opportunity to satisfy 
yourself that you had not been carried away 
by the speaker’s unusual eloquence, but were 
in possession of a book, perfect in its kind, 
the fruit of vigorous thought and high culture, 
gleaming every here and there with touches 
of manly pathos, disappointing only to those 
who held extreme views on one side or 
the other of the great struggle. This was | 
all. The singular-looking speaker went his 
way into the only effective desert which 
civilisation has left us, London, itself the | 
result of our civilisation, so called. If very | 
diligently inquired after, he might have been | 
heard of, but not heard, in the House of | 


Lords in connection with the great Morgan 
will case, or the Glen Tilt case, or a new 
branch railway. If run to earth, he might 
have been found in Cheyne Row talking to 
Thomas Carlyle, or in the bosom of a very 
quiet family, or up to the ears in parchments 
at his office in Fludyer Street. Mr. Dodds 
was manifestly capable of having kept him- 
self before the world to good purpose by his 
pen and his tongue; and it was equally 
obvious that there was a passionate impulse 
in him to move men towards things good 
and true; but for some reason he did not. 
| We now know what that reason was; and 
the story of his struggling growth has lessons 
|in it, we apprehend, for all, specially for 
| ardent young students aspiring after literary 
or forensic fame. 
In the case of James Dodds, as in the 
case of a good many others who have ended 
| far enough away from anything straitlaced in 
| their religious opinions, the roots of a noble 
| character were nourished in Puritan soil. 
The influences under which his boyhood was 
| spent were those of a meek, godly mother, and 
a rare old grandfather cast in a mould now 
lost. His grandson, born a hero-worshipper, 
describes him as “a veritable patriarch, an 
Abraham among his people, who, though 
born in humble life, was well educated and 
intelligent ; a deep thinker on the great poli- 
tical and social problems of his day, and as 
remarkable for his unfailing good sense as 
for his fervent piety.” He was gentle too, 
and large-minded enough to be the first man 
in his district who became a subscriber to 
the London Missionary Society. The shrewd 
Border men about Kelso, where he spent all 
his days, looked up to him as a saint and an 
oracle. In riper years James Dodds showed 
the effect of his example in resolute labour 
and self-denial, and other patient virtues 
which are of more value than an orthodox 
creed; but in his early days he shot suffi- 
ciently far out of the calm and regular, yet not 
contracted, orbit in which the grand old man 
| ould have guided him, making a course for 
himself decidedly meteoric. 

There was no question about the fire. 

| While a mere child he astonished everybody 
| by the quickness of his understanding and 





| the vigour of his imagination, improvising 
new and wonderful versions of the Border 


tales and ballads, At the age of eight he 
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was sent to the parish school of Mertoun 
with a view to his being prepared for the 
University of Edinburgh ; but in his eleventh 
year he ran off to the great city, determined 
to see the world. “I had a vague idea,” he 
wrote late in life, “of living by my pen, and 
carried away in my flight a quantity of poems 
and a history of the world, by which I ex- 
pected to get riches to live upon and immor- 
tal fame after death.” Being brought back 
to Muserig, his grandfather’s house, two miles 
from Kelso, he was subdued by the old 
man’s gentleness and forgiveness. At thir- 
teen he had mastered Warburton’s ‘“ Lega- 
tion” and most of the writings of Dr. John- 
son, and precociously imitated both the style 
of these writers and their reasoning. At fif- 
teen he was sent to the University of Edin- 
burgh, through the good offices of the Duke 
of Roxburgh’s factor, his grandfather being 
now dead, and passed through one session 
in his own extraordinary way. With enough 
of Latin and Greek scholarship to have 
given him a good place in the classes, he 
spurned all the restraints of regular work ; 
fiercely independent, he quarrelled with the 
professors and his best friends, and gave free 
play to his enthusiasm for general literature 
and oratory. Inthe mathematical class only, 


where the Professor (Wallace) was an original | 


and a wit, and in the debating society, where 
he at once grappled with the leader and 
seized his place, did the young student enjoy 
himself. Indeed, there he seemed to have 
nothing to learn ; few were so young as him- 
self, but all paid homage to his extraordinary 
acuteness, fluency, and vigour. There were 
giants in those days, 1828-29, Henry Brough- 
am, Andrew Thomson, Thomas Chalmers; 
and the ardent youth would let nothing 
hinder him from hearing these distinguished 
orators, himself “ often yearning for an oppor- 
tunity of exercising in some conspicuous 
sphere that gift of eloquence of which he was 
sometimes painfully conscious.” The hope 
of his friends was that, in due time, he would 
become a shining ornament of the Secession 
pulpit, but he flung to the winds all notions 
of prudence and frequented theatres and the 
society of actors. 

He remained in Edinburgh after the close 
of the session, trying to support himself by 
teaching. The attempt failed, and, “begin- 
ning to be in want,” he applied to his friend 
the factor. His appeals were met first by 
silence, then by rebuke: whereupon the 
budding genius, who had still to learn for 
the greater part wherein true manliness con- 
sists, “fired up in grand explosive style” 


and walked off to England with eighteen- 
pence in his pocket to achieve independent 
greatness. A lad from Tweedside met him 
and doubled his store with a generosity never 
forgotten. Finding that one-half was de- 
manded for the first breakfast he ordered, 
the remainder was turned into copper coins 
and spent penny by penny in the purchase 
of bread only. Arrived at Newcastle, he 
joined a band of strolling players, as low 
comedian ; and being possessed of “ an exube- 
rant fund of rollicking humour,” “sang in 
many a barn comic songs with voice and 
gesticulations provocative of immense laugh- 
ter and applause.” 





This lasted for nine months, during which 
| he passed into his eighteenth year, his soul 
| loathing the coarseness and worse amid 
| which day and night were spent. At length, 
| being in a considerable town, he heard that 
/one of the friends of his childhood, the 

Episcopal minister of Kelso, was residing 
| there atthe time. To the wife of this gentle- 
man, mother of one with whom he had en- 
joyed literary intercourse in boyhood, he 
| made his position known ; and no one could 
| have better enacted the part of the father in 
| the most pathetic of the parables. Without 
using a word that could rouse his pride, 
she quite melted the erratic genius by her 
motherly kindness, reconciled him to his 
friends, and treated him as her own son. A 
year or two later, being employed to write a 
sketch of the pastor under whose ministry he 
had sat, he took occasion to say :— 

“Should my name ever be known, this 
shall be known also, that in the hour of 
deepest adversity, when all men stood aloof 
from me, she stepped boldly forward, rescued 
me from misery, restored my health, perhaps 
my life, and certainly my character ; placed 
me in her own family, and made me hope for 
better days. And better days I now see, but 
I never cease to thank her, and Heaven shall 
reward her for these acts of a most excellent 
and rare charity. I could not refrain from 
saying this much, and they who know matters 
will be surprised that I could say so little.” 

The diction is remarkable for a lad of 
nineteen, but the taste and feeling are more 
remarkable, 

This was the turning-point. The fires ot 
his highly impulsive temperament were neither 
burned out nor quenched by any means, but 
they were placed henceforth under the firm 
restraint of virtuous principle, and the next 
ten years were spent in noble self-denial. He 
supported himself, first as teacher of a side- 
school, then as clerk to a lawyer near Melrose, 
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earning barely enough to keep soul and body 
together, till he was twenty-seven years of age. 
All the while he was growing. Literature 
was eagerly cultivated ; and while his duties 
in the lawyer’s office were discharged so ably 
and conscientiously as to earn his employer’s 
warm praise, he found time to electrify the 
Border burghs with political speeches, and to 
keep village audiences of douce farmers and 
their wives, whom the very thought of play- 
going would have made sleepless, hanging 
breathless on his lips while he poured forth 
Shaksperian recitations and expositions. All 
honour to the brave soul that, with these 
impulses and conscious of these powers, re- 
mained so strictly faithful to the “ stern law- 
giver,” Duty. Little wonder that he found 
her ere long “wearing the Godhead’s most 
benignant grace.” 

Towards the close of this period, early in 
1840, began that correspondence with the 
Nestor of our literature, which has chiefly 
attracted us to the biography of Mr. Dodds.* 
Feeling the pinch of want, he had hinted to 
his cousin (now his biographer) that he might 
eke out his miserable income by writing for 
some of the London periodicals; and his 
cousin sent on the letter, full of generous as- 
pirations, to Mr. Carlyle. The reply, bear- 
ing date “ 5th February, 1840,” contains the 
following wholesome words :— 

“A man is not so easily Ae/ped; the help 
that would avail such ‘a man as your cousin 
seems to be must come from within rather 
than from without. As to this project of 
writing for the periodical press, I must say, 
in the first place, that there is yet no‘evidence 
of your cousin’s having acquired a faculty to 
write what would be successful or useful there. 
.... And, then, alas! thirdly, that it is 
doubtful to me whether the highest con- 
ceivable ‘success’ in that course might not 
be for your cousin an evi/ in place of a 
blessing. I speak advisedly in this matter. 
There is no madder section of human busi- 
ness now weltering under the sun than that 
of periodical literature in England at this 
day. The meagrest bread-and-water wages 
at any honest, steady occupation, I should 
say, are preferable for a young man, especially 
for an ambitious, excitable young man. I 
mistake much if your cousin were not wise 
to stick steadfastly by his law and what 
benefits it will yield him ; studying, of course, 
in all ways to perfect and cultivate himself, 
but leaving all literary glory, &c., &c., to lie 


* “ Lays of the Covenanters.”” By James Dodds. With 
a Memoir of the Author by the Rev. J. Dodds, Dunbar. 
Edinburgh: J. Maclaren & Son. 1880. 











in the distance, an obscure possibility of the 
future, which he might attain, perhaps, but 
also could do very well without attaining. 
In another year, it seems, his official salary 
may be expected to increase into something 
tolerable. He has his mother and loved 
ones within reach; he has, or by diligence 
can borrow and have, some books worth 


reading ; his own free heart is within him, to ° 


shape into human wisdom, or mar into violent 
madness ; God’s great sky is over him, God’s 
green peaceable earth around him. I really 
know not that he ought to be in haste to 
quit such arrangements.” 

This letter was immediately followed by 
one introducing the young clerk to Dr. Aitken, 
ninister of Minto, in whose friendship, and 
in whose large library, he found just what at 
the time he most needed. Before long we 
find Mr. Carlyle writing to himself after this 
fashion. Let it be marked that Mr. Dodds 
had been denouncing the explosive character: 
after nine years of patient toil he had some 
right to do that. 


“ LonDON, z1st Sepiember, 1841.* 

‘*My DEAR Sir,—The truthful, genial temper 
manifested in your letter cannot but increase the in- 
terest I felt in you. It will be good news in all time 
coming to learn that such a life as yours unfolds 
itself according to its promise, and decomes in some 
tolerable degree what it is capable of being. The 
problem is your own to make or to mar; a great 
problem for you, as the like is for every man bom 
into this world, You have my entire sympathy in 
your denunciation of the ‘explosive’ character, It 
is frequent in these times; and deplorable wherever 
met with. Explosions are ever wasteful, woeful: 
central fire should not explode itself, but lie silent, 
far down, and make. all good fruits grow. We can- 
not too often repeat to ourselves, ‘strength is seen 
not in spasms, but in stout bearing of burdens,’ 
You can take comfort in the meanwhile, if you need 
it, by the experience of all wise men, that a right 
heavy burden is precisely the thing wanted for a young 
strong man, Grievous tobe borne; but bear it well: 
you will find it one day to have been verily blessed.” 


Then follows a quotation from Jean Paul, 
“I would not for any money have. had 
money in my youth;” to which we will add 
a verse from the Lamentations—“ It 1s 
good for a man that he bear the yoke in 
his youth.” 

At the close of this period Mr. Dodds mar- 
ried and went to Edinburgh. There his cir- 
cumstances ceased to be painfully straitened, 
and fortune met him in the friendship of Mr. 
Hunter, of Craigcrook, a friendship both pro- 

* The “ Reminiscences,” by Thomas Carlyle, now in our 
hands, give interest and pathos to these dates. His own and 
his wite’s heroic struggles with poverty were scarcely past; 
and it was in the midst of absorbing occupations that he 
found time to write letters so wise and kind. Besides, he also 


bad known, as we now learn, “those sour days of wounded 
vanity.” See vol. i. p. §9. 
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fessional and literary. But now he had 
another and sorer, though also briefer, con- 
flict to wage. In the autumn of 1841 he 
writes, “ Although all outward things wear a 
sufficiently smiling appearance, yet I haye 
never had darker moments within than since 
I came here. This arises entirely from in- 
ward causes. It is the revolution that has 
long been going on in my nature come to 
the last agonizing crisis. I have fought in 
my own way ‘with wild beasts at Ephesus.’ 
I have fought with poverty, pride, calamity— 
wild passions as ever wrung any poor heart— 
scepticism, total darkness, and bewilderment 
and disbelief. I have nearly boxed the com- 
pass of torturing experiences that the soul 
can be subjected to ; and now, with broken, 
trembling heart, I pray God that this weary 
warfare may end.” His prayer was heard. 
Rest both came as the direct gift of Christ, 
and was found in that way in which He 
engages it shall be found, by taking His 
yoke and learning of Him to be meek and 
lowly of spirit. 

Although Mr. Dodds never connected 
himself with the Presbyterians, nor, in- 
deed, very closely with any Church, we 
doubt not his spiritual position would 
have satisfied his noble old grandfather. 
Among the projects of his later years was a 
course of lectures on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity. How much the non-fulfilment of the 
plan is to be regretted may be seen from 
what he says to his friend, Mr. Hunter:— 
“T wish particularly to address young men 
who, in these days of enterprise and rapid 
locomotion, are hurried from scene to scene 
and launched into places far removed from 
home, where they are apt to be seduced and 
ruined in consequence of .never having seri- 
ously thought over the question, How do I 
know Christianity to be from God? You 
know I am neither fanatic nor sectarian ; too 
little of either to please whimsical and deno- 
minational people; but I consider that the 
civil salvation of our country depends upon 
a Christian revival, that is, a revived convic- 
tion and an inward profound faith that Chris- 
tianity is God’s word to man. I am the 
better witness, too, because in my time I 
have struggled through all the shades and 
labyrinths of doubt, and it is by hard fighting 
that I am what I am.” 


The rest has been told so far as we have 
space to tell it. In 1844 he met Mr. Carlyle 











for the first time in Edinburgh, and the sage 
wrote after returning to London, “ My inter- 
view with you remains very clear and very 
pleasant. The sight of your face—of your, 
indomitable laughing eyes, gives new assur- 
ance ; your whole way of life seems to me of 
good augury.” And when Mr. Dodds pro- 
posed going to settle in London, it was 
thus he was admonished :—“ The successfut 
lawyer amasses hundreds of thousands, and 
even converts himself into what we might 
call a ‘spiritual speldrin,’: no very blessed 
bargain! On the whole, I would not pro- 
phesy for you the first prizes in such a course, 
nor like you the worse that you went without 
prize at all in it.” 

His prize certainly was not gain; it was 
cheerful labour, as much of good literary 
society as he cared for, the opportunity 
of befriending such men as Leigh Hunt 
and Kossuth, and many of less note, the 
warm love and veneration of his family, 
the delight of exercising his gift of oratory 
whenever the claims of business allowed him 
to indulge in that luxury, and the smile of a 
good conscience. Except for the manner in 
which the years from his eighteenth to his 
twenty-seventh were spent, the career of the 
gifted man, with such immense store of force 
in him, would not have closed so honourably 
and usefully. 

Being on a visit to Dundee in the autumn 
of 1874, Mr. Dodds one day walked a little 
way into the country to visit a gentleman to 
whom his'face was not known. He fell down 
dead at his door, and had lain some time in 
his house before his name was discovered. 
Over his grave is written his favourite word— 
PATIENTIA. 


The lesson of James Dodds’ life will have 
been read by those who have perused this 
sketch, yet we may state it in his own good 
words. “This one thing we must all re- 
member: no genius, no surpassing talents, 
no wit, no charming social powers, even no 
excellence of character will enable us to 
make real, permanent progress in life with- 
out that lord-paramount of all earthly quali- 
ties, steadiness—dogged, unflagging steadiness. 
This quality, small, coarse, and unadorned 
as the acorn, is the one, after all, which gives 
strength, magnitude, perseverance, and gran- 
deur to the character, and roots it fast and 
massive as the oak.” 





““PEACEABLE FRUIT.” 


By LYDIA HOPE. 


Hebrews xii. rz. 


- PEACEAREE FRUIT!” Is it possible, Father? 
Can joy spring from chastening, and hope from despair? 
Had we judged for ourselves, we had fancied the rather 
That peace implied freedom from sorrow and care. 


“* Peaceable fruit” from souls riven with anguish, 

Hearts that are aching, and eyes that o’ erflow ; 
Hopes disappointed, and spirits that languish, 

Are these the seeds whence such precious fruits grow ? 


Yet Thou hast said it, Thy word is eternal, 
True are. Thy judgments, and faithful Thy ways ; 
Winter's dark months end in blossomings vernal, 
Spring’s balmy mornings, and summer’s bright days, 


Father, we trust Thee; we know that Thy chastening 
Ts sent, not in anger, but tenderest love ; 

That the long night of sorrow, the glad morn is hastening 
When Thy children shall perfectly please Thee above. 





We thank Thee then, Lord, for Thy gracious child-training, 
Though bitter and grievous at present it be ; 

We know that Thy love is each trial ordaining ; 
We cannot be crushed, for our hope is in Thee. 


We will leave, then, to Thee every thought for the morrow ; 
Thou lovest Thy children, Thou countest their tears ; 

Thou tellest their wanderings, Thou knowest their sorrow, 
Thou bearest their burdens, and soothest their fears. 


Oh, help us to praise Thee, and grant that Thy training, 
Though pruning the branches, may strengthen the root ; 

That our spirits new graces from grief may be gaining, 
Afterward yielding Thee “ peaceable fruit.” 
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By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


NO. II.—THE SHOE-BLACK BRIGADE. 


~_ in nature so in grace, God’s law is ever 
the law of progress and development. Our 
forests sprang from a seed blown or washed 
to our island shores long ages since ; the bril- 
liant colour and cushion-like fulness of our hot- 
house geranium, from the poor ragged-robin 
of our dusty lanes; the satin skin, straight 
back, and full, tender eye of a prize short- 
horn, from a rough, wild Scotch ancestress ; 
the cultivated English lady and gentleman, 
from the savages who once roamed through 
British wastes with woad-stained bodies and 
matted hair, but in whose free life and mys- 
terious faith lay the germs of their descend- 
ants’ later strength. 

Yes, to nature in her every phase the 
Divine word of command is ‘‘ Forwards,” and 
in obedience to this “ still small voice,” this 
penetrating order, which is everywhere heard, 
from one development another rises, and 
each advancing step is but the precursor to 
another and a higher one. 

“ Onwards and upwards !” 

So nature, invention, knowledge, and science 
are continually becoming somewhat more 


perfect; for thus God decrees, and thus men | 
who have no personal belief in God are used | 
as unconscious tools to conform all things to | 


the Divine will. 

And if this is so in material results, how 
much more so is it in the Spirit-given life of 
each soul which is longing after union with 
God, and is being drawn daily more into 
that fellowship by every event and circum- 
stance through which the man or woman is 
called to pass. No life is more vigorous or 
real than this silent, unseen, and unsuspected 
one, which is known only to God and the in- 
dividual soul which thus He is moulding and 
shaping into His own likeness. But distinctly 
visible to the world around, “ seen and known 
of all men,” is the outcome of this secret, 
God-given life. It is a witness for Christ to 
which the most sceptical cannot but listen. 
As time rolls on its voice rings out with 
clearer distinctness, and commands attention. 

And this ** work for Christ,” so unselfish, 
so devoted, is also emphatically progressive 
and sef-developing. Amongst those engaged 
in it no phrase is more commonly heard than 
that of “The work is growing.” 

Seventy-nine years ago a Ragged School 
was not dreamed of; but then neither were 


2 gees eo what they have since become. 
23 











PART I. 


Taking Nelson Street, Windmill Lane, for 
instance. Ragged School operations were com- 
menced here in the year 1810 by Thomas 
Cranfield, of honoured Sunday-school memory, 
and a friend of his, George Medley. These 
two leased for twenty-one years a building to 
be used by them as a Ragged-School room. 

Now within the London five-mile circle of 
Charing Cross, and excluding all the sub- 
urban Ragged Schools, there were in the 
year ending May, 1880, 149 schools. On 
Sunday in these schools 33,563 children 
had been taught; in the day-schools, 
4,898; in the night-schools, 5,335; in the 
industrial classes 3,256 scholars had at- 
tended; and also 1,239 scholars had been 
sent out to situations. All this work has been 
carried on by 2,279 voluntary teachers and 
199 paid teachers, of whom 256 were for- 
merly scholars, and are now helping to give 
instruction, many of them in the very schools 
where they themselves were taught. But 
these results, large as they are, are by no 
means all the Ragged School Union has to 
show. Bible Classes, Ragged Churches, 
Bands of Hope, and Parents’ Meetings, all 
have been well attended, while 23,497 volumes 
have been taken from the various libraries for 
perusal, and £ 11.570 11s. 4d. has been paid 
into the Penny Banks, and £1,557 15s. 11d. 
into the Clothing Clubs. Lord Shaftesbury, 
ever one of the warmest friends of the Rag- 
ged-School movement, says, “ For nearly 
thirty-five years this society has exercised, 
through God’s blessing, a vast influence for 
good in the thickest, most wretched, and 
neglected portions of this great metropolis, 
and multitudes of children have been rescued 
from infamy and crime, large numbers of 
whom are now occupying positions of respect- 
ability and usefulness. Not a few of them 
are engaged in endeavouring to rescue their 
still neglected brethren from sin and degra- 
dation, into which they themselves had fallen. 
It is with much concern I find that this work 
of benevolence and mercy is put in peril by 
the yearly falling off of subscriptions, so that 
the expenditure for the last three years has 
exceeded the income by a sum little short of 
£2,200.” So has the Ragged School grown, 
but not alone. From this movement, at a 
very early period, another development arose. 
The second of our London Boy Brigades in 
the Sunpay Macazing, but first in point of 
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time and length of service, stands. the Shoe- | 
black Brigade. Thus was it formed. It was 

the November of 1850, and the whole civi- 

lised world was looking forward with curio- 

sity mingled with keen speculative interest | 
to the great Universal Exhibition which (the 

following May) was to be held in Hyde Park. 

Every one in England was thinking and talk- 

ing of the coming event. Amongst the rest, 

the Ragged-School teachers were fired with a 

desire to seize this great opportunity for gain, 

not for themselves, but for the outcast chil- 

dren, whom it was their aim to rescue, and 

whoni it was their happiness to save. For 

this purpose, on the twenty-eighth of that 

month, a number of them met under the 

presidency of Lord Ashley to consider means 

by which boys might get new employment 

when the Great Exhibition would bring un- 

numbered thousands of visitors to London. | 
Many schemes were proposed, and after | 
various discussions the meeting broke up. 

Three of the teachers, all, we believe, bar- | 
risters, R. J. Shape, J. MacGregor, and J. 
R. Fowler, Esqrs., were crossing over Hol- 
born arm-in-arm, when one of them, taught 
no doubt by the Spirit of all wisdom and 
light, to whom they had just been praying 
for guidance, exclaimed— 

“Why not make some of our boys into 
shoe-blacks for the foreigners to employ in the 
streets, as I have often seen in Paris?” 

And before the three had crossed the street 
they had promised tos. each to begin with. 
A short money difficulty followed, but the 
promoters of the Shoe-black Brigade worked 
with energy and were successful. On the 
19th of January, 1851, the public first saw a 
shoe-black at work. Captain Trotter took 
the chair at a large meeting in the Field 
Lane Schoolroom, and the three friends saw 
their selected lad—lately an expert thief— 
mount the platform in his bright red jersey 
to show how the work was going to be 
done. On the 24th of February some rooms 
were hired near John Street, in the Strand, at 
a weekly rent of half-a-crown, and here the 
young barristers taught the lads to polish 
boots: a merry, happy school, good for the 
teachers upon whose feet the boys practised, 
and very good for these poor boys “picked 
up from the gutter.” An admirable manager 
was next secured; for, one day, while the 
Committee were asking God to send a suit- 
able man, the very man needed knocked at 
the door, was engaged, and for nineteen 
years worked faithfully and zealously. 

The last day of March had come, and five 
boys were considered ready for their new 








calling. The first Brigade boy who worked 
in the London streets did so at the corner of 
Leicester Square. And here is a description 
of that first morning :— 

“Oh! Iwas very anxious to see whether 
anybody would employ the shoe-black ; and 
glad indeed was I to observe a good, honest, 
fat-sided Englishman approach the little boy 
and place his great boot upon the top of his 
box. The boy touched his cap, set to work 
upon his knees, smartly brushed the mud 
from the man’s trousers, turned them care- 
fully up, attacked the muddy leather with 
vigour, and soon made it a yellow-grey, then 
he applied the blacking and briskly pled the 
polisher until the boot was bright. So was 
the other foot finished. The man paid his 
penny, the boy touched his cap, and the work 
was done. Another, and another, and an- 
other, came and paid and went. First a 
clerk wishing to show off at his office, then a 
milliner girl who had spattered her thin shoes, 
next a burly farmer striding along in his huge 
top boots, a fish-wife next, a whiskered 
foreigner, and then a peer of the realm. The 
shoe-blacks that day obtained a footing in 
London.” 

Next, stations were allotted the boys by 
the police, and the red regiment invaded the 
Strand, Piccadilly, Regent Street, Holborn, 
garrisoned the bridges, and at last marched 
on the Parks. And now recruits were con- 
tinually joining the Brigade, as the dignity of 
earning an honest and respectable livelihood 
became understood and appreciated amongst 
the street Arabs, from whose great tribes the 
shoe-blacks were drawn. 

Their new life was not at first an easy 
calling. Habits of industry, civility, and 
carefulness are not learnt in a moment; and 
to lads used to the idling, loafing life of mud- 
larks, or to the excitement and sharpness of 
thieving, the regular routine of a steady day’s 
work is a strangetrial. Then, too, idle boys 
hung round laughing at them, twitching their 
aprons, or throwing flour into their boxes! 
Costermongers called them “Young Car- 
dinals,” or “ Red Republicans.” Foreigners 
paid strange coins which the lads could not 
afterwards change. An old man with a 


| wooden leg saved 4d. by only paying for his 


one boot. And twice the lads’ honesty was 
tried (both times successfully) by receiving, 
and returning to their rightful owners, half-a- 
crown and a sovereign paid in mistake. 

Mr. MacGregor tells us as the result of 
that summer of the year 1851, “‘ Our red 
jackets steadily increased in number, until, 
on July 3oth, thirty-three shoe-blacks marched 
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through the Exhibition and then lunched in 
Hyde Park, sitting on the grass. On an 
average twenty-five boys were employed 
during Exhibition time.- They cleaned 
to1,000 pairs of shoes, for which the public 
paid them £500. In October five of our 
boys emigrated to America, and seven years 
afterwards one of them jumped down into 
my arms from ‘his own carriage’ in Toronto, 
and he was delighted to give me a long 
drive.” Thus a noble beginning was made, 
and thousands of good lives have been built 
up by the Shoe-black Brigade from the most 
unpromising materials since then. For 
example, a lad, who afterwards turned out 
well, had been at the police office thirteen 
times before he began this new life. But 
more than this, the founders of the Brigade 
earnestly desired, not only to make these 
waifs and strays into respectable citizens, but 
also into Christian men living their daily life 
in the fearof God. Was this not reasonable ? 
for where, with all their theoretic human 
brotherhood, can the genuine children of 
infidelity point to wmse/fish rescue work 
which they have originated and carried on 
for the love of humanity? No! Christians 
can alone claim the proud distinction of 
having created not only Bible and Tract 
Societies, established churches, preached the 


gospel at home and sent missionaries abroad, 
but also of having founded, and of still sup- 
porting, all the mighty denevolent institutions 


of England and Scotland. It is the essen- 
tial spirit of Christ to carry pity and help 
and sympathy into the people’s life—body, 
soul, and spirit. Nor can this spirit find 
anything too great or anything too small. 
While Christians, by a lifetime of toil and 
struggle, gained freedom for the slaves in 
our colonies, they also rescued from an 
equally sad life the chimney-sweep boys at 
home. There can hardly be shown a single 
instance to the contrary where love to 
fellow-creatures, as shown in its innumer- 
able manifestations, cannot be traced to the 
humanizing influence of Christ. Love to 
Him has ever found a vent in care for ‘ those 
others” for whom He died. This motive was 
the motive of the originators of the Shoe-black 
Brigade ; and this being so they naturally did 
not confine their efforts to the outward lives of 
the boys, but strove to influence their hearts 
and make them Christians too. So each day 
began at seven o’clock in the morning with 
prayer and hearing a portion of the Bible. 
Thus the lads were sent to their work with 
holy thoughts accompanying them, and when 
they returned in the evening, after leaving 





their uniforms and boxes at the depét, they 
went off to their Ragged Schools, and ended 
the day as they began it, with prayer. 

So far we have given a rough sketch of the 
rise of the Shoe-black Brigade. Now, passing 
from the November of 1851 to that of 1880, 
we would ask the reader to accompany us to 
the home of the * Old Reds,” and look with 
us at what is the life and what are the trials 
and successes of the boys as we learn them 
on the spot at this the oldest centre of the 
Brigade. In passing, however, we would 
state that the institution, since 1851, has 
rapidly spread—-it has grown, in fact. Not 
only in many parts of London, but also in the 
chief cities and towns of our land, branches 
of the Brigade are to be found. 

In London itself there are at present nine 
societies, all connected with the Ragged- 
School Union. They are classified and dis- 
tinguished in their uniforms as follows :— 
Central (1851), red; East- London (1854), 
blue; South London (1854), red with black 
collar ; North-Western (1857), red, and black 
facings ; West London (1857), purple ; North 
London (1858), brown, and red; Union Jack 
(1858), blue, and white facings; Notting 
Hill (1869), blue ; and the Tower Hamlets in 
1873. Each of these offshoots is self-sup- 
porting, “ paying their way” being the central 
principle of the system. 

In the year 1879 to May, 1880, the total 
earnings of the boys were £12,899 9s. 2d., 
andin the bank £695 16s. 7d. was deposited. 
From April, 1851, when their successful 
career began, and in the succeeding twenty- 
nine years, the boys earned a total of 
4,308,302, and each year during this long 
period the yearly balance-sheet showed an 
increase on the earnings of the preceding one. 

To give one year as a specimen we will 
take the year 1877-8, and we find the 
number of boys employed by nine societies 
was three hundred and seventy-three, and 
their joint earnings were £12,393 1s. od., 
which on an average gives about £33 earned 
by each boy during the year. The deposits 
in the bank belonging to the boys at the close 
of the year amounted to £529 5s. 8d. 

It was a September evening, a misty glory 
hung about the trees of Hyde Park, anda 
faint sweet pink flushed the sky above the 
new South Kensington Museum as we went 
forth to visit the home of “ Old Reds”—the 
original Shoe-black Society. A plunge into 
the dismal close depths of the Metropolitan 
Railway, and then in less than half an hour 
we find ourselves with a general feeling of 
unrest in a very different neighbourhood to 
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the one we have quitted. It is dark now, 
and as we make our way from Farringdon 
Street Station to Saffron Hill, we wonder 
vaguely how we are to find the Shoe-blacks’ 
Home. We turn the corner of a brick build- 
ing in which gleam lighted windows, and 
seeing two or three boys chattering merrily 
in the roadway ask for information. 

“Here you are, ma'am. You're all right.” 
And we are eagerly hustled to a deorway in | 
the building. ‘The man who stands keeping | 
the entrance, and who we afterwards find | 
is himself an ‘‘ old boy,” ushers us in. 

“We want,” we tell him, ‘to see Mr. 
Nichols, the manager. We come from Mr. | 
Gent at Exeter Hall” (Mr. Gent being the | 
excellent secretary of the Ragged-School 
Union, who had been bemoaning the falling 
off of the sorely needed Union funds to us the 
day before). 

“€ Oh, certainly ; very glad, he is sure, Mr. 
Nichols will be to see us.” And it hardly 
seemed that the little man was mistaken, for 
Mr. Nichols took infinite pains to tell us all | 
we wanted to know, and to show us every- | 
thing there was to be seen. He took a/| 
fatherly delight in the boys, and no “canny | 








“No, we pay for it, and then we gets what 
us wants,” 

** How much ?” 

“ A half-penny for a big slice of bread "— 
holding it up—“ a half-penny for half a pint of 
tea, a penny a slice for meat, a penny for a neg.” 

“Is the meat always beef?” 

“No, pork, and all sorts, sassages, some- 
times bacon or eggs on a Sunday morning.” 

““Then you pay fur your breakfasts and 
teas at once when you get them?” 

“Yes, ma’am ;” and apparertly to showhow 
it is done a boy jumps up and marches to 


| the matron, proudly laying down 14d. and 


receiving a “big slice” of bread with one of 
imeat laid upon it. 

* Do you take dinner with you?” 

“Well, we each have given us, when we 
leave at eight o’clock in the morning, four 
slices of bread and butter (we has half an hour 
allowed), and generally ‘ get somefing to it.’” 

‘** What time do you come home?” 

** Half-past six.” 

“No, we don’t all sleep here, only about 
half of us; it costs 3d. a night to lodge in 
the best rooms, and only 2d. and 24d. in the 
others.” And then some of the beds here we 


wife” could be more “ house-proud” than | find are better than the rest, from being only 
Mr. Nichols was of the Home on Saffron | three in one room instead of being placed in 
Hill. We found ourselves in a large room fur- | a large dormitory, and these higher priced and 


nished with some long tables and forms, and | 
also a kind of counter, behind which stood a | 
motherly woman cutting upa joint, or rather | 
joints, one of beef, another of bacon. Tea | 
and bread were also being served out. 

Boys were everywhere, some seated at the | 
tables eating heartily, others, who had finished | 
their meal, restlessly moving about, talking, | 
joking, and “ larking,” as much as they dared | 
—boys of all sizes, shapes, and types. We | 
ask a question, and instantly half-a-dozen 
lads crowd round to give the answer. 

“T’'ll tell the lady.” “ No, she arsk’d me.” 
One gives us a gentle tap on the arm, another 
elbows his way to the front and looks up into 
our face with such thorough earnest determi- 
nation to catch an idea of our inquiry which 
he has not heard, and do all the answering 
too if he can only get a glance at its tail as it 
were, that we cannot help laughing, in which 
all the group join without knowing in the 
least why—all, that is, save the boy in front, 
who is far too desirous of finding out what we 
want to know than to commit himself to any- 
thing so wasteful of time and opportunity. 

“ Now, my boys, it stands to reason you 
can’t all talk,so the boy I asked first is to 
answer. ‘This tea which you are having, does 
the Institution give you it?” 





classed beds are reserved as privileged ones 
for the better and older boys. 

**Why do not all the lads sleep here ?” we 
ask the matron, 

“‘ The rest of them have mothers or some- 
body, and go home.” 

What a contrast, we could not help feeling, 
the wretched places they called ‘“‘ homes” 
must present to this, the true home of their 
lives! and how sad it was that after having 
had a taste of better things they should have 
nightly to return to dirt and degradation ! 
And yet, perhaps, we were wrong in thinking 
this. We know, as a fact, that many of these 
lads have raised their homes and_ their 
relatives instead of, as time passed onward, 
sinking to the old level. 

This was the case of one of the very first 
lads employed thirty years ago in the Shoe- 
black Brigade. He was picked up by Mr. 
MacGregor, who found him sweeping a cross- 
ing near St. Martin’s Church, without shoes 
or cap, but with his head well covered by a 
doormat-like mass of sandy hair. His friend 
says, ‘In one week's work at the Exhibition 
with his brush and box he earned £2 2s. 
‘The last time I met him was on the platform 
at a school meeting. He was ‘dressed’ as 
a gentleman, and had his ‘silk umbrella,’ 
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and his fond mother said, ‘My boy has 
made me a lady, sir.’” 

We look back again, with these thoughts 
of the good these lads may be unconsciously 
doing in their homes in our minds, into the 
bright, young faces which surround us, and 
wonder what will be the end of /hese boys. 
But just now Mr. Nichols makes his appear- 
ance from his office—a corner partitioned off 
the big room, the side looking into this 
room being mostly of glass, with a small pay- 
window in it. He kindly invites us to enter. 

The lads are still dropping in by twos and 
threes. As each does so he comes up to the 
pay-window and pushes his day’s earnings in. 
Whatever the amount may be, or even if he 
is so unfortunate as to bring nothing, six- 
pence is immediately handed to him. 

“ What is that sixpence for?” we ask. 

“That is his allowance. We calculate in 
this way. See, here are the books” (and most 
beautifully exact they were). “ First, we give 
back to the boy sixpence. You see this lad 
has brought in two-and-ninepence. ‘That is 
thirty-three pence. He has got sixpence, 
and twenty-seven pence are left. That is 
just three times ninepence. The first third I 
give him also back,” passing, as he spoke the 
words, ninepence more to the boy. The lad 
turned away and joined his fellows. ‘“ That 


ninepence is to keep him here, or, if he lives 


out, to take home to his mother. The second 
ninepence goes to the boy’s bank and helps 
him to buy clothes, be apprenticed, or to 
emigrate. The third ninepence we take for 
the Society. Oh, yes! the Society provides 
brushes, blacking-boxes, and their uniforms.” 

“Then you cannot have much profit. 
Perhaps you get subscriptions to keep the 
Brigade going ?” 

“Certainly not; we are quite se//-supporting. 
The ‘Old Reds,’ as we are called, were for- 
merly located in Greystoke Place, off Fetter 
Lane ; but we came here seven years ago. 
We had saved then £1,600 out of our share 
of the earnings after all working expenses had 
been paid, and as much more was given us, 
collected by.the gentlemen interested in the 
Brigade, and this place was built. We have to 
pay a ground-rent of £150 a year, and there 
are eighty-nine more years of our lease to run.” 

Another boy now appears at the window. 
He produces only twenty-one pence. After 
receiving his sixpence and fivepence, he 
pushes back twopence and says, “ Breakfast, 
sir;” and now we remember the other boy 
did the same. We ask, ‘“ How is that ?” 

“* They always have a back debt for break- 
fast.” 





“ But why don’t they save from their six- 
pence of the day before ?” 

“Ah! that’s what they ought to do; but 
they never are so provident as that. Even 
boys with good sums in the bank run into 
debt for breakfast.” 

We find each boy has a number of his own, 
and each of the stations is also numbered. 
There are 83 stations. When the number of 
boys comes to 100, no more are taken. For 
the 83 stations 83 boys are required, but 
sometimes extra ones are needed. Boys are 
not allowed to take permanent possession ofa 
station, because some are much more lucrative 
than others ; therefore the stations are changed 
twice a week. There are four divisions in 
the Brigade. Each lad, as he enters, starts 
at the bottom of the lowest division, and his 
progress upwards depends upon his own 
honesty, quickness, and diligence. The best- 
paying stations are apportioned to the first 
division, and are called “ City,” the second 
best to the second division, and so on. 

To encourage the boys to be honest and 
diligent, every month prizes in money. are 
given to those lads earning most, allowance 
of course being made for the nature of the 
station. These prizes vary from 3s. 6d., 3s., 
2s. 6d., down to 6d. In the four weeks, for 
instance, of last June, no less than £4 6s. 
was given in rewards; in August, £3 16s. 
was the amount of prize-money. Looking at 
the book, we notice that one boy’s total of earn- 
ings in August was 1,377 pence, or £5 75. 9d.; 
but no other total came so high that month 
as this. Mr. Nichols told us, however, that a 
boy had earned ros. a day, and, turning to his 
page, showed that he had £24 in the bank. 

April, May, and June, we learn, are the 
months when people like best to have their 
boots cleaned. Sharp showers fall when 
least expected, dust is turned into puddle, 
and yet the clouds are rolling upwards, the 
sun is coming out again, and splashed boots 
look hideous. This is all as it ought to be for 
our Brigade boys. They do indeed make hay 
while the sun shines. Let winter come, and 
few pedestrians will care how dirty their 
boots are; but, in summer, it is another 
affair, and in one favourable day a shoe- 
black has earned a pound. 

On Saturday, June r9th, seventy-two boys 
earned in that one day £24 17s. 7d., the 
largest amount ever earned in one day for 
the last .seven years. The total sum that 
week brought in by the “ Old Reds” was 
483 5s. “ Very good,” emphatically says 
Mr. Nichols, and no doubt our readers will 
agree with him. 
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THE 


UT on the plains of the far-away West, 
Some one who loved you has gone to 
his rest ; 
Under the bloom of the prairie he lies, 
One of the few who are honest and wise ; 
One who was noble when others were base, 
One who could look a false world in the face ; 
Out of your life dropped a soul that was true, 
One of the few. 


Down in a village that nobody knows, 

Some one is going “ the way of the rose ;” 

One who was constant through changes of 
lot, 





One who remembered when others forgot ; 


FEW. 


Patient and tender, she clung to you fast, 

In the dark days of your sorrowful past ; 

Out of your life fades a soul that is true, 
One of the few. 


What is there left in the crowd that you seek ? 
Hearts that are shallow, and loveless, and 
weak ; 
Few are the Faithfuls in Vanity Fair, 
Lover and friend are no sojourners there ; 
Angels pass by you with pitying eyes, 
Follow their path-way wherever it lies ; 
Dare to be steadfast, and simple, and true, 
One of the few. 
SARAH DOUDNEY, 





ANOTHER PARACLETE. 
By DONALD FRASER, D.D. 


“I will pray the Father, and he shall give you another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever.”-—Joun xiv, 16. 


WE live in the times of the Holy Ghost, | 
whose operation among men is in 
succession to the work which the Lord Jesus 
Christ finished on earth, and in close relation 
to that work which the Lord is now carrying 
forward in heaven. Christ intervened in 
behalf of the world—came, not to destroy, 
but to save it. So also the Holy Spirit deals 
in mercy with the world, convincing it of sin, 
of righteousness, and of judgment. Christ 
had special regard to the Church, loved it, 
and gave Himself for it. So also the Holy 
Spirit has special regard to the Church, dwells 
in it, teaches and purifies it. Now it is in this 
latter and more intimate relation of the Son 
of God, and then the Spirit of God, to the 
Church, that the title Paraclete is employed. 
Jesus among His disciples. was the first 
Paraclete. ‘The Holy Spirit is “another.” 
It is almost impossible to translate this 
designation into an English equivalent. Some 
would render it Advocate, others, Comforter ; 
and the authorised version has both of these 
(see x John ii. r). The former has the better 
support from Greek use ; and yet Advocate, at 
least in our modern English, is a term of far 
too limited meaning to express what is sup- 
plied to the Church by a Divine Paraclete. 
We want to say Counsellor, as wellas Pleader ; 
and to include also the functions of a monitor, 
a guide, anda consoler of the people of God. 
The Paraclete is one who points our way 
and guards our welfare, teaches us to pray, 
helps us to endure, and with profound wisdom 
and knowledge corrects our errors and assists 





our inexperience. 


For all those ends, Jesus Christ was a 
loving Paraclete to His disciples, so long as 
He tarried with them. He opened and 
trained their understandings ; He enlightened 
and admonished them by His words, which 
were such as no man ever had spoken ; He 
revealed to them the Father; He taught 
them to pray; and by the holy influence of 
His presence, and beauty of His example, 
He led them into the ways of childlike faith 
and obedience. But He did not lead them 
into all the truth, because they were not 
capable of so rapid a spiritual education. 
They could not in a month or two, or even 
a year or two, be lifted quite out of their 
former selves and all their accustomed and 
inherited modes of thought, into a clear and 
full conception of what the kingdom of God 
really meant, and of the new era which had 
come for all nations. It may be urged, 
that this need not have hindered a really 
Divine Paraclete, because he might have 
supernaturally quickened the mental pro- 
cesses of the “ men of Galilee” and enlarged 
their capacity of receiving spiritual truth. 
No doubt, Divine power could have effected 
all this ; but it seemed better to the Divine 
wisdom not to disturb the ordinary laws 
which govern the mental and moral constitu- 
tion of man. Therefore, in order to lead 
the disciples “ into all the truth,” and unfold 
to them the meanings contained in the sayings, 
and half-concealed in the parables of their 
Master, more time was needed than it was 
fitting for Him to spend in’ human form on 
the earth. But this did not disconcert His 
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plan. He conducted the training of His dis- 
ciples. to a point at which “another Para- 
clete” would take it up, and carry it on to 
completion. 

Before He left them, the first Paraclete had 
prayed much for His followers, and taught 
them to pray. He had manifested to them 
the Father’s name; and they had received 
the truth that Jesus had come from God, 
that the Father had sent Him. He had 
instructed them regarding the free forgiveness 
of sin, the righteousness of the kingdom of 
God, the need of watching against temptation, 
and the beauty of meekness, patience, and 
brotherly love. And in part at least they 
had understood Him. New hopes sprung 
up in their breasts, and new motives began 
to actuate their lives, for they had imbibed 
more from Christ than they were themselves 
aware of. Still there was much more for 
them to learn, that they might teach others, 
and more life for them to receive that they 
might overcome the powers of darkness and 
death, and be ‘“‘a savour of life” in their 
ministry to others. In view of this necessity, 
the Lord announced to His disciples a Divine 
provision exactly suited to their condition. 
He was soon to return to the Father, but 
would not forget them in His elevation. He 
would still be Paraclete, but not with them, 
with the Father, guarding their interests at 
the right hand of power. He would, however, 
pray the Father to send down “another 
Paraclete” to dwell with the disciples on the 
earth, to continue their spiritual training and 
education, so that they in the footsteps of 
their Master might finish their career of holy 
service, and then go to the Father. 

The answer to the of Jesus ap- 
peared at Jerusalem off th ay of Pente- 
cost. On the disciples of the first Paraclete 
descended another Paraclete, and they were 
all filled with the Holy Ghost. Hence the 
endowments of wisdom, high courage, and 
patient endurance with which they addressed 
themselves to their heavenly calling, as wit- 
nesses to Jesus, whom God had “made both 
Lord and Christ.” At Casarea the same 
Spirit fell on the Gentiles who heard the 
apostolic testimony. And since these early 
days of blessing, it is the quickening and 
pervading Spirit that has given to the gospel 
convincing and persuasive power, and, not- 
withstanding many errors and confusions of 
human origin, has drawn round the person 
of the unseen Saviour a believing Catholic 
Church. 

It may be of use to indicate points of agree- 
ment and points of distinction between the 











one Paraclete and the other, for we must 
neither separate one from the other, nor 
merge one in the other. 

1. Points of Agreement. 

The blessed Son of God and the Holy 
Spirit of God take the same title—Paraclete. 
They have come forth from God to deal 
with men on earth. They have dealt. with 
men for the same end, viz. to save them 
from sin through knowledge and belief of 
the truth. In such dealing with men, in 
order to save them, they have acted with 
power on conscience and heart. Jesus con- 
vinced men of sin, righteousness, and judg- 
ment. So does the Holy Spirit. Jesus opened 
the Scriptures, and opened the understand- 
ings of men. So does the Holy Spirit. 
Jesus comforted mourners, and so does the 
Holy Spirit. Jesus taught disciples to pray 
to the Father in heaven. So does the Holy 
Spirit teach Christians to pray, Abba, Father ; 
and helps their infirmities, because they 
know not what to pray for as they ought. 
Jesus prayed for the disciples, and now lives 
to make intercession for those worshippers 
who come to God in Him. The Holy Spirit 
dwelling in believers makes intercession for 
them with pantings of hope that cannot be 
uttered. Indeed, so complete is the corre- 
spondence between the paraclesis of the Son 
and that of the Spirit, that the abiding of 
the latter is tantamount to that continued 
presence of the former which has been 
promised to disciples even to the end of the 
age. The Holy. Spirit is described as the 
Spirit of Christ; and the expressions, “the 
Spirit in you,” and “Christ in you,” are 
interchanged as virtual equivalents. This 
indeed .is that Real Presence without which 
nothing is holy, nothing is strong. 

Alas! there is another point of correspond- 
ence. When the Son of God came, the world 
knew Him not, because it had not known 
the Father. It received Him not. Though 
the world which surrounded Him was that 
Jewish world which possessed the oracles of 
God, it could not recognise or honour Him, 
because of its preoccupation with vain and 
unspiritual ambitions. So also the world 
knew not the Spirit of God, but ascribed the 
fervour which He inspired to the fumes of 
“new wine,” and persists to this day in 
resisting and vexing the Holy One. Most 
obtuse of all is that world which calls itself 
Christian—that mass of secular opinion 
which can survey and criticise the outward 
aspects of our religion, but is so wonderfully 
ignorant of its inward life and power. 
Nothing was so baffling and incredible to the 
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Jewish worldly mind as the presence of the 
incarnate Son of God among men; and 
nothing is so baffling or incredible to the 
wordly mind in Christendom as the presence 
of the abiding Spirit of God in the hearts of 
men who believe and love. 

2. Points of Distinction. 

(1.) The one Paraclete was seen by men 
and angels on the earth, and is now seen 
in the place of His heavenly advocacy for 
us. The other Paraclete is a Spirit unseen 
by men in the body, and to be recognised 
only by the influence He exerts, the light 
and comfort He supplies, and the fruit pro- 
duced in the characters of those who yield 
themselves to His quickening power. 

(2.) The one Paraclete came in the Father's 
name, and taught what He had heard with 
His Father, having it for His avowed object 
to glorify His Father on the earth. The 
other Paraclete has come in the name of 
Christ, the Son, to glorify Him on the earth, 
bringing to remembrance words which Christ 
spoke, and causing those sayings which were 
but dimly apprehended by the apostles to be 
more fully and clearly understood. 

It may be asked how this occupation of 
the Holy Spirit in behalf of the Son, and of 
the Son in behalf of the Father, consists with 
the doctrine that “ these three are one God, 


the same in substance, equal in power and 


glory?” The answer is, that such subor- 
dination (if the term may be used) is 
not necessary but voluntary, springs not 
out of the essence of Divine relations, but 
from the arrangements of Divine wisdom, 
and proceeds under the free action of the 
Divine will, in order to the accomplishment 
of a definite Divine purpose, viz., the re- 
covery of men to union and communion 
with God. It leaves the eternal equality 
and unity in the Holy Trinity untouched. 

We should like to put a counter question. 
Who can think of the intimacy and co-opera- 
tion of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost in the 
salvation of men, and not perceive that this 
must be rooted in a Divine Tri-Unity? In 
our view the doctrine of the two Paracletes 
carries with it the supreme doctrine of the 
Trinity. How can we otherwise account for 
it? That the one Paraclete was a carpenter’s 
son of Nazareth, and the other Paraclete 
was the posthumous influence of that Naza- 
rene? Preposterous explanation !—mocking 
our common sense, as well as hurting all our 
sense of reverence ! 

(3-) The one Paraclete made but a short 
stay on the earth ; whereas, the other abides 
in the Church for ever. There are various 





reasons for the shortness of the period during 
which the Son of God “ tabernacled among 
men;” and of those reasons, so far as known 
to us, one of the chief was this: He had 
come to atone for our sins by the sacrifice of 
Himself ; and it was not fitting that His time 
of suffering should be protracted, or that the 
death which He was to endure should be 
kept before Him during a long human life. 
He was straitened till His baptism into death 
should be accomplished. Accordingly His 
time was fulfilled, and by an early death on 
the cross His atoning work was “ finished.” 
Thereafter it was“not expedient that He 
should remain on the earth in the body of His 
glory longer than to prove to a competent 
group of witnesses the fact of His resurrec- 
tion. Accordingly, He left the world and 
went tothe Father. The witnesses saw Him 
ascend. But the other Paraclete needed not 
to become man or wear any physical form. 
There was no more sacrifice for sin required. 
The mission of the Holy Ghost was of a 
different character from that of the Son ; but 
none the less has it exemplified Divine patience 
and displayed the strength of Divine love. 
Christ on earth endured the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself. On the very cross 
His ears were filled with their taunts and blas- 
phemies. What contradiction has the Holy 
Ghost encountered ; what obstinate and pro- 
tracted resistance! And with what sublime 
forbearance and gentleness has this other 
Paraclete continued to strive with successive 
generations of men ; admonishing the care- 
less, instructing the ignorant, correcting the 
perverse, upholding the weak, teaching the 
same lessons ovér and over again, contending 
with the same misconceptions and prejudices ! 

It is easy to ask “why the Holy Spirit, if 
really Divine, and therefore omnipotent, does 
not insist on having His way in the hearts 
of men, and breaking down all resistance. 
But the patience of the Spirit is in harmony 
with the patience of the Father and the Son. 
In fact, it is the way of God, as we have 
already hinted, to treat man’s moral nature 
and will with respect, and not to violate, even 
for man’s benefit, the conditions which are 
essential to his responsibility. 

But let every man beware how he presumes 
to resist that Holy Spirit. What would He 
have men do? Come to Christ. Then will 
the Spirit rest on you while you rest in Christ. 
And, then, what more? That you sin not. 
Disturb not by sin the resting dove-like Para- 
clete. “Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God 
whereby ye were sealed until the day of 
redemption.” 





“ Raymond and Viola, hand clasped in hand.” 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, AvrTHor oF “THE SPANISH BROTHERS,” “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIV.—CHAINS BROKEN. 


“(“OUNT RAYMOND CHALCON- 
DYLES, are you a brave man?” 

Raymond “ rose up from before his dead,” 
and with some surprise on his sorrowful face, 
met the searching gaze of Dr. Levi Volterra. 
“Why do you ask?” 

“ Because if you are,” said the doctor in a 
whisper from which he could not banish all 
signs of agitation, “ you may be a free man 
by the morning’s light.” 

Raymond’s heart throbbed with a strong 





sudden bound ; his eyes shone through their 
quivering tears. 

“ Were I the veriest coward upon earth,” 
he said, “I could dare and suffer all things 
for that hope.” 

“Be quiet then. Sit down and listen to 
me. I am running a terrible risk for your 
sake, young gentleman—a terrible risk.” 

“ There are those will reward you nobly, 
and God and the saints will bless you.” 

“ Ché! ché! we will hope so,” said the 
little physician—who, of course, had not 
accepted the perilous ré/e he was about to 
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play without large stipulations for protection 
and compensation. His family were already 
on their way to Venice, and he himself was 
soon to follow, with the assurance of a good 
place and a handsome competence from the 
influence and liberality of the Benedettos. 
“But I put myself apart—quite apart,” he 
continued, “I think of you alone at present. 
Does not the unwonted absence of the 
priest from the chamber of death surprise 
you?” 

“* Nay, it revolts me,” Raymond answered 
with warmth; “that the body of my friend 
should lie umwatched and untended seems a 
bitter and grievous insult, worthy of the 
cruelty that brought him to his death.” 

“Do not blame the poor priest. He was 
overcome by his trying duties, and felt faint ; 
so he asked me for a cordial, and / gave him 
one.” 

“ Well ? ” 

“He is on his own bed now, nearly as 
helpless as the dead on his. I can give you 
the same, if you like.” 

“ Heaven forbid !” 

“Oh, as for that, it will not harm him. 
He will be well enough to-morrow. I am 
no poisoner, Count Raymond ;—but I wanted 
him out of the way for a few hours. Now 
listen. The kinsfolk of that poor young 
gentleman have made their humble suit to 
the Pope that his remains may be given up 
to them, and the Pope has granted their 
prayer—most graciously.” There was a 
whole world of Rate and irony in the em- 
phasis flung upon’ the last words. 

But Raymond made no response. His 
spirit had sunk below the point where in- 
vectives give relief. He only said mourn- 
fully— 

“Oh, what a home-coming! God comfort 
his poor mother. But are his kinsfolk then 
in the city?” 

“ His father is here; and his hand is with 
us in this business. Count Raymond, you 
must take the place of the dead in his coffin, 
he yours on yonder couch.” 

Raymond started, and his pale face took a 
yet deeper pallor. 

“Oh, not zhat/” he cried. ‘‘ How could 
I take from that mourning father the sad 
consolation of looking once more upon the 
face of the dead, and from my friend his 
chance of an honourable and Christian 
burial ?” 

“ Better so, than for thy mother to mourn 
as his to-day. Be reasonable, Count Ray- 
mond. I tell you the father of your friend 
has yiven his willing consent to the plan ; 





and as for him—can it matter so much, after 
all? The priest tells me he has made a 
most edifying end, like a saint or martyr in 
fact ; and there will be masses in abundance 
said for the repose of his soul.” 

Raymond turned, and stood in silence, 
looking at the dead. 

“Tf I but knew,” he said at last, “that 
the touch of no rude careless hand would 
profane what was once Agostino Campano.” 

** You may trust. When the authorities 
discover what is done, they will lay the 
remains reverently enough within the fortress, 
Popes may be infallible, but they are not 
immortal; and men less shrewd than the 
governor of the castle may reflect that times 
change, and that the victims of one day are 
the martyrs of the next.” 

Raymond heard little more than the open- 
ing words of this speech. His soul was 
holding converse with itself. Life looked 
beautifulbto him: the wine was red, and 
gave its colour in the cup, and moved itself 
aright—he could not push it aside untasted 
from his lips. 

 T will try your plan,” he said at last. 

“ That is well, Count Raymond.” 

“1 think Ae would wish it, could he 
choose,” Raymond pursued, still looking at 
the dead. “ True friend, thy life was given 
for the master ; thy grave is given for me.” 

“More ttue to him you call ‘the master’ 
than the master has been to himself,” said 
the Jewish doctor sharply. “Your great 
Pomponitus Laetus has written to the Pope, 
explaining and excusing everything, and 
imploring mereyin terms the most humble.” 

“Tt is false—I do not believe a word of 
it,” sal” Raymond with a flash of the old 
enthusiasm ; which, nevertheless, was waning 
and paling gradually, as all passions, not 
intertwisted with the very roots of a man’s 
being, are sure to do under bitter and pro- 
tracted) suffering. 

“That is just as you please,” said the 
doctor, satisfied with his success in bringing 
the colour to his patient’s cheek and the fire 
to his eye. Indignation is a good stimulant, 
although, as with other stimulants, there is 
danger of reaction. 

“ Now, Count Raymond, let me explain 
to you the details of our plan, as they have 
been carefully elaborated by Dr. Theodore 
and myself, with the assistance of Dr. Thea- 
dore’s invaluable servant. Perils and plotting 
seem to be that man’s native element; he is 
like a fox of the mountains, who has baffled 
the pursuers so often that he is an adept in 
every turn and doubling, and the more daring 
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the game the better he likes it.” (Dr. Levi, 
himself a timid man, admired daring exceed- 
ingly.) ‘“‘ When the warders come at midnight 
to remove the dead; * Count Raymond lies on 
his pallet in yonder corner ; he has been ill 
and is sleeping with exhaustion; I have 
covered him carefully with his own mantle, 
and beg them not todisturb him. I volunteer 
my aid in their mournful office, which they 
are certain to regard with the greatest repug- 
nance, like all your Romans of the lower class. 
Probably with very scant and careless help 
from them, I lay the dead in the coffin they 
have brought. If you have ever seen a 
Roman coffin, you know it is at best a 
coarse, ill-made shell ; and Giulio shall con- 
trive that this one be sufficiently ill-made 
to admit the air—since a living man must 
breathe. It will be delivered up to the bec- 
chini at the gate of the castle, as they could 
not be permitted to enter here. Giulio him- 
self makes one of them ; but the others are 
not in the secret, nor are the Frati who 
will attend with tapers, as it would not be 
safe to intrust it to so many. The coffin duly 
laid upon the bier, and the velvet pall 
thrown over it as usual, the mournful proces- 
sion will wind its way through the silent 
streets to the Church of Santa Maria in 
Trastevere.” 

“Where Stefano Porcaro lies buried?” 
said Raymond. “ Ah! I fear nothing there.” 

“You need not. The men of Trastevere 
are less degenerate than the rest—old Ro- 
mans, so at least they call themselves, and 
perhaps they have a spark of the old fire in 
them yet. The church once reached, you 
are safe. The cura is a kinsman of the 
Porcari, and what you call a Humanist. He 
and Dr, Theodore will await you there, and 
open the door of your narrow prison ; and to- 
morrow you will see the sun rise.” 

Words which threw Raymond into a dream 
of rapture, from which, however, the practical 
doctor quickly recalled him. “We have 
enough to do between this and midnight,” 
he said, “but our first duty is to strengthen 
you. Here are bread, meat, and wine. Do 
justice, I pray you, to the hospitality of his 
Holiness, for you are not likely to enjoy it 
again.” 

Thus exhorted, Raymond tried to eat; 
but his was the courage of the highly-strung 
nervous organization, not that of the hard 
phlegmatic one—and he failed. Hedranksome 
wine, however, and then silently assisted the 
besten, ait of the a aan wk bs Mined nn the 


occasion. But it is impossible to suppose that such would 
tave been allowed to enter the prison. 











doctor in the arrangements rendered neces- 
sary by their plan. Allowing for an interval 
of rest, which the doctor insisted upon his 
taking while he watched by his side, still 
before midnight all was ready; the dead lay 
in the place of the living, the living in that 
of the dead. 

At last the great clock of the castle 
sounded the midnight hour, and with extra- 
ordinary punctuality the door was unlocked, . 
and the warders entered with their solemn 
burden. Raymond heard every sound, but 
of course saw nothing. He lay perfectly 
still, his limbs composed into the closest 
simulation of the rigidity of death possible to 
the living: The warders disliked the sight 
and the touch of the dead quite as much as 
the doctor expected, so that he succeeded 
admirably in performing the only part of his 
task that he had regarded with apprehension. 
He took care to leave the Castle with the 
funeral procession—and for the last time. 

For Raymond, the horror of the two hours 
that followed was only rendered endurable 
by the sweet hope of freedom. He learned 
the meaning of “darkness that might be 
felt.” In vain he tried to occupy his 
thoughts by listening to the hoarse monoto- 
nous chant of the Frati, “‘ Miserere Domine,” 
their rough, careless, unmusical voices only 
exasperated him. ‘Then he sought to divert 
his mind by encouraging all sorts of vague, 
trivial, irrelevant fancies. Some of these 
connected themselves with the letter Agos- 
tino had given him; and which he read 
during his mournful interval of waiting in 
the empty cell. The penmanship, rather 
than the matter, occupied his thoughts ; he 
was perplexed by its resemblance to that of 
Giacomo, the painter friend of his boyhood, 
who had written to him once or twice since 
he came to Rome. Only a morbid fancy 
(so far as he knew) could identify Giacomo 
with the unknown correspondent of Agos- 
tino. Still, those capitals and final flourishes 
were, to say the least of it, remarkable. 
There was a kind of harmony too. between 
Giacomo’s picture of the compassionate 
Saviour leading the blind man from the city 
that He might restore his sight, (how well 
he remembered that picture! was it finished 
yet ? hewondered)—and this writer’s eloquent 
delineation of His infinite love and pity, the 
love of a Man for men. Could it indeed be 
true that a human heart was throbbing with- 
in the blaze of the unapproachable light ? 
That the cross meant tenderness, not terror ? 
Hitherto he had only known the terrible 
avenging Christ of medizval Catholicism, 
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or the pale vague Christ of the Humanists, 
just a little greater than Socrates ; nor had 
he bestowed upon either a serious thought 
or a genuine feeling. This Christ was 
different—this Christ whom Agostino loved 
and trusted, to whose présence he was glad 
to go, and in whose Father’s house there 
were many mansions. 

But ever and anon, as these thoughts 
flitted through his mind, he was called back 
to the present by the horrible blackness of 
darkness, the stifling heat, the uneasy jolting 
of his narrow prison. Would this never 
end? Were they carrying him all round the 
city? Was he betrayed to certain death, 
and death in its most abhorrent form? No, 
not that. His trust in Theodore was un- 
bounded. Still, he had leisure to ask him- 
self the question many times, and to find an 
answer as best he could, before a halt and a 
parley with his bearers announced that the 
church of Santa Maria in Trastevere was 
reached at last. 

Was ever light so sweet to human eyes as 
the faint and sickly glare of the tapers that 
burned upon the altar in that dim old 
church? Was ever face so beautiful as that 
of Theodore when—having wrenched off the 
frail ill-fitting coffin-lid with the hand of a 
giant—he stooped over his rescued friend, 
every feature beaming with triumph ? 


CHAPTER XV.—STRONGER CHAINS BROKEN, 


“ To be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness on the brain.” 

Tue rapture of recovered freedom was 
delicious, but it might be dangerous. Not 
long did Theodore allow Raymond to in- 
dulge it. He took him to the sacristy, and 
furnished him with clothing, lent by the 
friendly priest, and therefore likely to prove 
a safe and suitable disguise. Then he brought 
him to his own lodging, which was nigh at 
hand. His inclination had led him to ‘Tras- 
tevere, a quarter of the city in which so many 
of his brethren resided; while his ample 
means enabled him to provide himself with 
handsome apartments in the Lungaretta, the 
best street of the locality. As they passed 
along, the August sun flashed up in glory, and 
Raymond grew faint and dizzy with the unac- 
customed splendour. His friend supported his 
tottering footsteps, until at last they reached 
a quiet room, with blinds closely drawn, 
where Giulio stood waiting to welcome them, 
having divested himself of the hideous black 
cloak and hood of the becchino. Raymond 
grasped his hand, and poured out fervent 
thanks for his share in the rescue. 





‘* Thank God, signor,” was the answer, “J 
have but fulfilled the will of my master, and 
he has but fulfilled the will of God.” 

“ That is more than I say for myself, good 
Giulio,” said Theodore. 

“You will say it one day, signor doctor,” 
returned Giulio quietly, as he left the room. 

Then, for the first time, Raymond tried to 
find words for his gratitude to Theodore. 

“ Truest of friends hast thou been to me,” 
he said, 

“You would have done as much in my 
place,” replied Theodore ; ‘‘ you, who are 
no son of Israel. As for us, our loves and 
our hates are alike intense, and they last 
from generation to generation.” 

‘One word, dearest Theodore. How fares 
my mother?” 

“She has been ill; but the news of thy 
deliverance will be her best medicine. Fain 
would she have come hither, to plead thy 
cause in person with the Pope; but my 
father withheld her, telling her it would not 
serve thee. Nor would it have done so.” 

“JT will go to her. And the sooner I go 
the better. In all probability my escape will 
be discovered this morning, and search will 
be made for me. I shall endanger you.” 

“It is but too certain you must leave 
Rome, and that immediately. But not for 
Venice. The Pope is a Venetian, and the 
Signory, for a miracle, are but too complaisant 
to his Holiness at present. They have al- 
lowed him to get into his clutches your 
master, Pomponius Laetus, for whom you 
have all suffered more than he deserves.” 

“ Say not that, Theodore.” 

“Well, perhaps I need not. Why should 
a man be a martyr for old-world habits, and 
uncertain speculations, and curious Latinity ? 
Or for aught else, indeed ?” 

“ Save for friendship,” said Raymond. “Or 
love.” 

“True; for love. But to return to your 
matters. The heat is fierce; you cannot 
travel until nighttall. Still, as you may be 
sought for in the city during the day, it is best 
we should agree upon some lonely spot—say 
in the Borghese Gardens—where I can find 
you to-night, and bring you what is necessary 
for your journey.” 

“ But whither can I go, if not to Venice ?” 

“‘ Back with me to Montpellier.” 

There followed a discussion of some 
length, and Raymond, while he talked and 
listened, partook with his friend of a more 
hearty meal than he had enjoyed since his 
imprisonment. He was disposed to antici- 
pate, with hope and pleasure, the long jour- 
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ney before him; and he had reasons of his 
own for wishing to visit Languedoc, which 
had ever been with him the land of romance 
and dreams. 

“Tt is strange enough,” he said, “ that I 
am bound by a solemn promise to go thither 
one day—and why not now ?” 

“ You never told me about that.” 

“T told no one; that too was a promise, 
though meant, I suppose, only to bind my 
heedless youth. From thee, and now, I ‘can 
have no secrets. One of my forefathers, a 
crusading knight, has bequeathed our family 
a legend about a treasure buried in the 
garden of his ancestral home. My grand- 
father, on his death-bed, made me promise 
to go and seek for it one day. Should I 
succeed it will be doubly welcome, now that 
Iam as bare of this world’s goods as when 
I came into it. Even my clothes and my 
books I can never hope to see again.” 

And with the happy light-heartedness of 
youth, he laughed at his own destitution, 
more than satisfied with the one priceless 
jewel he had won back—the pearl of free- 
dom. 

“ Giulio, though an Italian by birth, has 
gone up and down in Languedoc for many a 
year, and knows every rood of the land. 
And you may trust him utterly. It were 
well, therefore, to take him into counsel. 
Have you any clear indication of the spot 
where this treasure is supposed to be ?” 

“Yes; an exact description, which I have 
always worn about my person, though I have 
not read it for years. In fact, it is in the 
Romance tongue, which I could not easily 
understand. Here it is.” 

He took from its place the little silken 
bag that contained his treasures; and as he 
drew out the reliquary, his grandfather's gift, 
the half circle of silver fell upon the table. 

Then there swept over the face of Theo- 
dore one of those swift, sudden changes 
possible only to the children of the fiery East. 
He touched the toy with a trembling finger, 
and said, in tones that scarcely seemed his 
own— 

“Whence comes ¢/a/, Count Raymond ? ” 

Raymond was not looking up. 

“Oh, ‘hai ?” he answered with a blush and 
a smile; for in this happy hour his whole soul 
was flung open to the sunshine, and secret 
hopes and aspirations blossomed into instan- 
taneous flower under the magic of its touch. 
“Don’t you remember, long ago, when we 
were boys at the Academy of Venice, how 
we one day succoured a distressed damsel in 





the Piazza San Marco?” 





“ Allow me to correct you, Count Ray- 
mond ; you were a boy, I was a man.” 

“That day I picked up this, and stored it 
as a relic; and then I sought once and 
again, with boyish admiration, a sight of the 
sweet face of her whose hand it had touched. 
But soon we were parted; I came hither, as 
thou knowest, to complete my studies.” 

“Was there no high-born Roman lady 
amongst the Orsini, the Savelli, the Colonna, 
the Rivere who were Count Raymond’s 
daily associates, upon whom he could have 
fixed his wandering fancy?” 

“Oh! I had wandering fancies enough ; 
I blush to own it. Six times at least I 
imagined myself in love. Until she came— 
and then I knew the gold from the tinsel. 
For these things a man has no words. This 
only will I say, with Viola di Porcaro yester- 
day’s dungeon would have been a Paradise ; 
without her, or the hope of winning her, to- 
day’s freedom would be a dungeon.” 

“Count Raymond, I have heard your 
story. Now hear mine.” 

“My friend, my friend, what has hap- 
pened?” cried Raymond, horror-stricken at 
the look in his companion’s face. 

“Only what happens every day between 
Jew and Christian,” said Theodore with 
intense bitterness. ‘“ Another edition of the 
old parable Nathan told David. Moreover, 
a little touch is added which rather heightens 
the effect. The poor man had just saved 
the rich man’s life, at some risk to himself.” 

** Dearest Theodore!” cried Raymond in 
great distress, as the truth broke at last upon 


his mind. “I neverdreamed of this! How 
could I?” 

“ How could you not? Were you not 
aware that I ministered to her every need, 


and to those of her grandfather? That I was 
there every day ?” 

“You forget that I left Venice nearly a 
year before you did.” 

“T forget nothing.” He rose, unlocked a 
strong box that lay upon a cabinet at one 
side of the room, and took out a half ring of 
silver corresponding exactly with Raymond’s. 
“I too have kept my token since that day,” 
he said, “ though I cannot boast, like a love- 
sick boy, of wearing it next my heart.” 

The taunt was but a dash of spray flung 
up from the fount of bitterness that slumbers 
in the depths of every strong human heart. 

“T never dreamed you had it,” Raymond 
said with truth. 

“I think you might have dreamed—but 
let that pass,” Theodore resumed in a gentler 
tone. “I have heard you—now hear me. As 
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for you, you own you have had six fancies— 
this is the seventh. As for me, I have known 
since manhood dawned this one passion, this 
one hope—no other. To become worthy of 
Viola di Porcaro I have toiled, and striven, 
and endured. I have won successes in the 
schools, stooped to pick up honours my 
heart despised, turned my learning into gold 
and glory for her sake. But, -you will tell 
me, I am a Jew—what chance has one of 
the accursed race against untainted blood, 
Christian faith? Not so fast, Count Ray- 
mond Chalcondyles. Remember, she too 
belongs, by birth, to the ranks of the out- 
lawed—her father died on the gibbet in the 
Castle of St. Angelo, and he died unshriven. 
Moreover, she is poor and friendless; her 
kinsfolk (curse them !) care for her but little, 
may force her, any day, to enter a convent. 
But were the distance between us ten times 
greater, I will try what courage, faith, patience, 
and the skill that is born of thought and 
experience can do to bridge it over. Thus 
have I sworn. Now, Count Raymond, are 
we to be friends or foes?” 

Raymond’s head drooped on his hands. 
The alternative was very bitter. On the one 
side, ingratitude to the friend who had just 
saved him from a fate worse than death—on 


hopes. 


Which should he give up, Theodore | 








do not suppose the poor man in the parable 
regarded his wealthy neighbour with any very 
lively affection.” 

Theodore feared Raymond as a rival ex- 
ceedingly ; strange compound as he was of 
pride and humility, he greatly undervalued 
his own personal advantages, and thought 
the brilliant, beautiful young Greek must be 
well-nigh irresistible. Sorely tempted was he 
to hate him for it. The power to love im- 
plies a corresponding capability of jealousy, 
as strong light implies deep shadow. More- 
over, the ancient irrevocable doom of his 
race rang in his ears, and sounded like a 
knell to his heart. ‘Thou shalt be only op- 
pressed and spoiled evermore, and no man 
shall save thee; thou shalt betroth a wife, 
and another man shall take her; thou shalt 
build a house, and thou shalt not dwell there- 
in; thou shalt plant a vineyard, and shalt 
not gather the grapes thereof. Thy sons and 
thy daughters shall be given unto another 
people, and thine eyes shall look and fail 
with longing for them all the day long : and 


there shall be no might in thine hand.” So » 


long had he brooded, in the depths of his 
angry soul, upon oppression, violence, and 
wrong, that his eye could see nought else, 


| whithersoever it turned, but the sombre hues 
the other, abandonment of his dearest earthly | 


or Viola? Still, the man’s heart could find | 


but one answer. 

Once more he raised his head, and the two 
gazed steadfastly, each in the other’s face. 
Characters of race never seen before, at least 
by Raymond, had now become visible in 
Theodore’s—a look of resistance, fierce, 


determined, sullen, as of a creature brought | 


to which it was accustomed. The natural 
interest which Viola, with all her kindred, 
had evinced in the fate of Raymond was 
now transformed into the evidence of a 
very different feeling. And Raymond's 


_silence on the subject at their first meeting, 
| which was no more singular than his own, 


to bay and fighting to the last—a look, not | 


quite of hatred, but still the look of a man 
who could hate with unspeakable intensity. 
It was he who spoke first. 

“ Count Raymond, I have loved you more 
than brother loves brother ; yet, should you 
bar my way here, I tell you I will strike you 
from my path—# J can.” 

“ And I,” said Raymond—for his spirit 
was kindling too—*I will refer my cause to 
her who alone has the right to decide 
between .us.” 

“What! As you are? A hunted fugi- 
tive? But do what you please, I do not 
pretend to control your actions,” returned 
Theodore, with the coldness that covers 
strong passion. 

“ But do not let us part in wrath,” Ray- 
mond pleaded. 

“There is no question of wrath. Only, I 





became an evidence of deep and treacherous 
design. 

“So it was for this I rescued you,” he con- 
tinued at last. “Be it so. Try the power 
of your fair face, your soft eyes, your plead- 
ing voice—ay, even your misfortunes, against 
the sour-faced, world-hardened Jew physician, 
with his furred robe and gold-headed cane. 
Tell the signorina how you dreamed: of her 
bright eyes in the dungeon of St. Angelo, 
while your rival lost his time dreaming of you 
and your rescue. To be sure you have at 
present no fortune to outweigh the certainty 
of a very comfortable establishment at Mont- 
pellier; but you have a buried treasure some- 
where, if you can only find it.” 

“Not from any other in the whole world 
would I hear such words,” said Raymond. 
“ And even from you I will hear no more of 
them. While we talk, time passes. Every 
moment increases my danger, and yours, if 
I am found here. I have no longer the right 
to imperil you ; and so, farewell. May God 
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have you in His keeping, and may He show 
you my innocence towards you.” 

“ God?” Theodore repeated, in a tone of 
bitter incredulity that revealed too clearly 
the real root of his want of faith in man. 
Ere the mocking echo of ‘the word had died 
away, Raymond was gone past recall. 

The old cobbler who sat at the corner be- 
tween the Lungaretta and the Piazza di Santa 
Maria paused in the song with which he 
lightened his toil, to observe to his friend the 
fruitseller, “See that poor young priest with 
the sad face hurrying up the street, keeping 
on the sunny side too, as if he were a dog or 
a foreigner. Per Bacco! he will have a sun- 
stroke.” 

“He is going, no doubt, to some dying 
man. Stay him not.” 

“ Ay, stay him not. I warrant me it is to 
some one who has been stabbed in a fray.” 

Then, with admirable consistency, the two 
friends together beset Raymond. “A bunch 
of grapes for a baiocco! Two pears for a 
mezzo-baiocco !”—“ Mend your reverence’s 
shoes for a couple of baiocchi.” While half- 
a-dozen idle bystanders chimed in, and began 
_to whine out their petitions for charity “for 
the sake of God and the blessed Virgin.” 

Raymond, hearing the word “ baiocco,” a 
sound’too familiar to all sojourners in Rome, 
mechanically thrust his hands into the 
pockets of his soutane, to perform what every 
Roman who had a pocket was taught to con- 
sider the first of Christian and social duties. 
Their absolute emptiness seemed to startle 
him ; but he only shook his head, and walked 
rapidly on, pursued by a torrent of words 
which, it is to be feared, were not blessings ; 
at least, the sound of ‘apoplexy ” was dis- 
tinctly audible more than once.* He passed 
quickly through the Piazza, never halting 
until he reached the door of Santa Maria. 
Then, after a moment’s pause, he ascended 
the steps, and plunged out of the blazing 
sunlight into the darkness of the grand old 
church. 

For an instant its antique legend flashed 
across his mind, as irrelevant thoughts are 
apt to do in hours of intense excitement. 
Here, it was said, had a fountain of oil sprung 
up miraculously on the same day that the oil 
of joy for the whole toiling sufiering world 
had been poured forth in the birth, far away, 
of the Babe of Bethlehem. With slackened 
footsteps he ascended the seven steps that led 
to the transept, and stood looking at the 


_ * “ May you have an apoplexy ! ” still the favourite impreca- 
tion of the Roman beggar if refused an alms. Its sting lies 
in the idea that the sufferer would be unable to receive the 
last rites of the Church, 














worn inscription in the pavement, “ Fons 
olei,” which indicated the site of the alleged 
miracle. But no marvel of the distant past 
could hold him long from thoughts of the 
nearer past of his own brief history, when he 
used to haunt that church for a glimpse of 
Viola. He felt as though it would still the 
tumult within him to breathe a prayer where 
she had prayed so often. 

At an altar near that of St. Philip and St. 
James a priest was doing something, and a 
few market-women and contadini were kneel- 
ing around muttering prayers. Raymond 
went forward and knelt amongst them, and 
from his confused troubled spirit, darkened 
though it was with a great cloud of ignorance, 
there arose a murmur, like the lisping of a 
child, to One who was great and good, and 
who, as he dimly hoped, would hear and 
help him. 

As he rose his eye sought out a well-known 
object, one of the curious antique columns 
that supported the church, conspicuous 
amongst the others for its size and for the 
representations of heathen deities that adomed 
its Ionic capital.* Behind this pillar, as he 
well knew, had been interred, not inappro- 
priately, the remains of the old Roman, 
Stefano Porcaro, though even the hand of 
affection had not dared to mark the plain 
slab that covered them, save with a cross, 
two letters, and a date. And now, beside 
that grave, two persons were standing, ap- 
parently in earnest conversation—Viola di 
Porcaro herself, and Theodere’s servant 
Giulio. 

Viola wore, as usual, her dress of deep 
mourning ; but her sweet face shone with an 
animation he had never seen in it before. 
The fawn-eyed, frightened child of the Piazza 
San Marco was a woman now—a grave, 
thoughtful woman, with a brow shadowed 
evermore by the reflection of a great sorrow. 
She looked like one whose heart 


“ Sat silent thro’ the noise 
And concourse of the street.” 


Very beautiful indeed she was, but not with 
the rich beauty of the Roman maid, ripened 
by the kiss of southern suns. Viola. was. a 
flower that had grown in the.shade,—she had 
the delicacy, the grace, the fragrance of her 
namesake. Raymond stood and gazed ; in- 
demnifying himself by that gaze for the lonely 
months that had been—the lonely years that 
were to be, if his foreboding heart spoke 
true. 

And there, all the time, stood the grave, 


* These are now removed. 
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mysterious scholar whom Theodore called 
his servant; no doubt delivering messages 
from him, and pleading his cause. It was a 
pity that Raymond’s delicate sense of honour 
kept him just outside earshot, or he might 
have been undeceived. The words that had 
such power to bring the light to Viola’s eye 
and the colour to her cheek were not those 
of earthly hope or love. But this Raymond 
could not guess. As he looked and waited 
the fire burned in his heart. If Theodore all 
this time had been working for himself, then 
his hands were unbound, he might do the 
same. He was a hunted fugitive—yesterday 
a prisoner, to-morrow an exile—he had suf- 
fered long and terribly. Was not the poor 
man free to ask an alms, the traveller free to 
beg a ‘‘ God speed ” to help him on his way ? 
And yet, poor as he was, it might be that 
fortune had left him somewhat to offer that 
Viola di Porcaro might not quite disdain. 
Had he not a true heart, a princely name, a 
buried treasure ? 

Meanwhile Giulio bowed respectfully, and 


Funeral piles, fed with living bodies, flash 
out here and there, all through the darkness 
of medizval times. Now and then some 
strange, awful tragedy arrests our gaze and 
freezes our blood with horror; some tale, 
like Dolcino’s,* of cruel oppression provoking 
wild resistance to be crushed at last with 
cruelty yet more appalling. Then, there is 
the great, dark blood-stain, never more to be 
effaced, which blotted out for ever the glo 
and the prosperity of the fair land of the trou- 
badours. There is the long martyr-story of 
the simple and harmless dwellers in Alpine 
valleys. Besides the Albigenses of Langue- 
doc, and the Waldenses of Piedmont, and 
their colonies, there are a few well-known 
names familiar to every ear—such as Peter 
Waldo, John Wickliffe, John Huss, Jerome 
| of Prague, the lord of Cobham ; samples of 
| many more, which are written only in the 
book of God’s remembrance. 

Yet the historian of Protestantism should 
be on his guard against a very natural, but 
| very serious mistake. It does not follow that 





moved away. As he reached the door, a | every foe of Rome was a friend of truth, of 
contadina, leading a child by the hand, dipped | freedom, of Christ. It must be remem- 
her finger in the vessel of holy water, crossed | bered, on the one hand, that Rome was the 
herself on the forehead, and did the same to | representative of spiritual law and of social 
the little one; then she stepped courteously order, and therefore all those to whom law 


aside to allow the stranger to perform the 
pious ceremony. This, however, Giulio chose 
to decline, and that he might do so with less 
observation, he turned back for a moment 
into the church, and saw Raymond and 
Viola standing together, hand clasped in 
hand. 


CHAPTER XVI.—GIULIO. 


* The dumb, dread people that sat, 
All night without screen for the night, 
All he pergs food for the day, 
They shall not give their harvest away, 
They shall eat of its fruit and wax fat; 
They shall see the desire of their sight. 
0’ the way of the seasons be steep, 
They shall climb it with face to the light, 
Put in the sickle and reap.”’ é 
One of the grandest chapters in all history 
has yet to be written adequately—the epic 
of the long conflict between humanity and 
Rome. Should some transcendant poet- 
historian ever arise, joining the heart of fire 
to comprehend high impulses and heroic 
issues with the hand of patient industry to 
piece together confused and fragmentary de- 
tails, he would have to begin far back in the 
dim twilight of modern society, with— 
‘“* The world-wide throes 
That went to make the Popedom—the despair 
Of free men, brave men, good men.” 
But where he would have to end, God only 
knoweth, who knoweth all things. 


and order were abhorrent found themselves 
in the ranks of her enemies; on the other, 
that the very darkness of the times engen- 
dered hideous forms of moral and mental 
corruption, so that Rome’s sole responsibility, 
'with regard to some sects of the Middle 
Ages, seems to lie in this, that they could 
not have existed at all had she not left the 
surrounding community in a depth of igno- 
rance and depravity that made all horrible 
delusions possible and contagious. Without 
doubt Rome has sent many a man to the 
stake who, at least, fully deserved the gibbet. 

Therefore it is impossible for mortal eye 
wholly to penetrate the darkness that over- 
| hangs this part of the great battle-field be- 
| tween truth and error. Rome herself has 
| been the historian of her enemies ; and she 
| has enveloped them all in one black sul- 
| phureous smoke of undistinguishing ana- 
| themas. Here and there, through the smoke, 
we may catch the gleam of a robe so white 
'that malice itself cannot tarnish its pure 
lustre ; for instance, the Waldenses of Pied- 
| mont and the Poor Men of Lyons may be 
brorpes: above reproach, their enemies 





* The horrible but heroic story may be read in Milman’s 
“ Hist. of Latin Christianity,” vol. vii. pp. 359-—-367- It seems 
to have fascinated the poet soul of Kingsley. See the short 
poems “ Margaret to Dolcino,” “ Dolcino to Margaret, 
and a very striking passage in ‘‘ Two Years Ago.” 
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“* Beneath the olives of his master’s gi:rden.” 


themselves being judges. But, besides these, 
a vast multitude of shadowy forms throng and 
press around us; and sometimes we dimly 
recognise the mystic, the Manichzan, the 
profligate materialist, side by side with the 
devout believer, whose only heresy was the 
rejection of an absurd and degrading super- 
Stition. 

Unworthy indeed were the Protestant 
who, for controversial purposes, should as- 
sume ought beyond what may be proved, or 
reasonably inferred, from recorded facts. For 
it is the very life and essence of Protestantism 
to set truth before all else ; to believe nothing 
because it is convenient, or comfortable, or 
interesting, or esthetic, or even edifying— 
unless it be ¢rwe. That God is light, and 
that in Him is no darkness at all ; that God 
is truth, and that no lie is of the truth, is 
the keynote of Protestantism. Therefore, for 
a Protestant to take falsehood as his weapon, 
and to stab Rome with a lie, would be both 
a blunder and a baseness. 

No time was more disastrous for the 
enemies of Rome than the second half of the 
fifteenth century. It seemed almost as if all 
protesting voices were to be silenced at last, 
though it proved eventually only the dark 
hour before the dawning of the day. The 
fierce religious wars of Bohemia were dying 
“< and even there the dominant party 








amongst the Hussites, the Calixtines,* could 
not properly be styled sectaries, as they only 
differed from Rome upon a point of cere- 
monial, and were sincerely anxious for the 
recognition of the Church. But then, as 
ever, the Waldenses of the Alps maintained 
their testimony ; and the same was done in 
Bohemia by a few poor oppressed com- 
munities of United Brethren. Besides these, 
and in other countries, isolated witnesses for 
the faith once delivered to the saints were 
never wholly wanting. 

Such a witness was the wandering scholar 
who, for reasons of his own, had consented 
for a time to act as servant to Dr. Theodore 
Benedetto. Giulio was by birth an Italian, 
and he had been early trained in the practice 

* They gave the cup to the laity, but held all other doctrines 
and ceremonies of the Romish Church, From the Taborites; 
or more advanced Hussite party, sprang the truly Evange- 
lical Church of the “‘ United Brethren.” Fora clear and in- 
teresting account of the religious struggles in Bohemia 


during this century see “The Reformers before the Refor- 
mation,” by Emile de Bonnechose. P ws 
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of a curious and delicate handicraft, almost 
a fine art. Thus faculties naturally keen 
were developed and educated ; but he was 
thoughtful and speculative as well as quick 
and dexterous,,and as he watehed beside the 
furnace where his crystal.vases were being 
annealed to the:point of absolute perfection, 
he had time to ponder many things in heaven 
and earth. He. grew dissatisfied, first with 
.t2 whom he applied for 
e of his difficulties, then 
ks, and friars in general, 
whole Church system. By 
-day his dreams were of reform, 
possible and impossible. Already had his 
soul felt the magnetic touch of spiritual aspi- 
ration, but tlete were many vibrations of the 
itpointed to the pole of truth 
ere, to move no more for ever. 















There when he seemed likely to 
beco ofa meegteligiongorder ; 
and indeed has hom, 


under conditions slightly altered, ould 
have canonised, and canonised some whom 
she might easily’ s cial 
nation against the-prevai Mario de- 
cided his fate. In an ill: ted ebullition 
of zeal He one day d an image of the 
Virgin which was an o sof ial reve- 
rence to. the workmen of his cae had 
to flee from their wengeance his life, 
although afterwards their egprat de corps led 
them secretly to repair ia “atinage and to 
hush up the scandalamongst themselves, 

He made his way to the south of France, 
where the art he was able to practise and to 
teach secured him the means of comfortable 
subsistence. It would even have raised him 
to honour and affluence could he have found 
rest for the sole of his foot. But he was still 
in search of a faith, and his unquiet heart 
made him a wanderer up and down the land. 
Blood and fire had extinguished almost every 
trace of the Albigenses, but here and there a 
few hidden sparks of the old life may have 
smouldered amongst the ashes. Wherever 
Giulio perceived a disposition to resist the 
tyranny of the Church and the exactions of 
the priesthood, he followed up the scent 
carefully and patiently, though in most cases 
with no result except disappointment. Once, 
however, he was fortunate enough to meet an 
intelligent and enlightened old man, who put 
into his hand the celebrated “ Nobla Leycon” 
of the Waldenses. It came upon his thirst- 
ing soul like rain from heaven. Its brief, 
calm words, simple with the unadorned sim- 
plicity of Scripture narrative and exhortation, 
showed him what he longed to know, how to 





refuse the evil and to choose the good in the 
creed of his childhood. With this help, and 
that of such fragments of Holy Scripture as 
he could gather out of missals and breviaries, 
he shaped his faith, A whole Bible he had 
never seen; but he afterwards visited a com- 
munity of United Brethren in Bohemia, and 
he found with them the Gospel and the 


Revelation of St. John, and the Epistle of 


St. Paul to the Romans, which they had ob- 
tained from the Waldenses in the Romance 
dialect, although they had translated them 
into German for theirown use. Giulio copied 
them for himself, and profited greatly by the 
occupation. 

He was now as one who had dwelt all his 
life amidst the obscure alleys of a city, and 
who yields, perhaps reluctantly, to those who 
persuade him to go forth and see green fields 
and budding flowers. The loss of old sur- 
roundings and associations, which he had 
feared so greatly, was swallowed up in the 
sense of a gain absolutely immeasurable ;—for 
a narrow strip of blue, the whole vault of 
azure; for crowded streets and dusky lanes, 
the free campaign and the boundless, limitless 
ocean. At last his soul found freedom and 
peace. No longer was there any veil between 
him and God his Father, Christ his Redeemer, 
the Divine Spirit his Sanctifier. 

The impulse to teach was as strong upon 
him now as the desire to learn had been 
before. He went to and fro through the 
earth, seeking out the sorrowful, the lonely, 
the doubting, to bring them the message of 
the love of God, and the way of access to 
Him open evermore through Christ. Of 
course his path was one of continual peril, as 
that of the apostle who “ died daily;” for the 
message he bore had in it the seed of Rome’s 
downfall, even if his own hostility to the 
dominant Church had not been like “the 
ointment of his right hand,” that “ bewrayed 
itself” continually. 

But this very hostility gave him a powerful 
friend in Dr. Theodore, who made his ac- 
quaintance first as a patient, and then was 
attracted by his shrewdness and insight and 
by the courage with which he avowed his 
opinions. Giulio was anxious, for many 
reasons, to revisit his native land, and Theo- 
dore offered to take him thither if he would 
assume for the time the position and the 
duties of his confidential servant. The ar- 
rangement succeeded admirably. Giulio 
proved abundantly useful to his temporary 
master, and the relation between them be- 
came every day more intimate. As they 


laboured together for the deliverance of 
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Raymond, Theodore could not sufficiently 
admire the courage, the tact, and the fertility 
of resource which Giulio had learned in half 
a lifetime’s conflict with persecution. 

Giulio entered the capital of Christendom 
full of the hope of finding secret brethren 
there, as he had done already in other cities. 
He was disappointed; the nobles seemed 
' abandoned to violence, luxury, and _profli- 
gacy, while the common people were sunk in 
sloth and venality. ‘True sons of the slaves 
of Caligula and Tiberius, who used to raise 
the cry “ Panem et circenses,” love of gain 
and love of pleasure seemed the only passions 
they were capable of cherishing. Giulio’s 
brightest hours in Rome—except, perhaps, 
those spent in penning the letter that soothed 
the death-bed of Campano—were the hours 
in which he sought to lighten the dark cloud 
that overhung the soul of Viola di Porcaro. 
It was something to make her understand 


that to die, as her father died, ‘ unhousel’d, | 


disappointed, unanel’d,” was not necessarily 
to die unrepentant and forsaken of God ; it 
was more to make her see that she herself 
was not alone in the world, a mere burden 
upon the cold good-will of relatives who cared 
not for her—since she too had a Father in 
heaven. 

On the eventful day of which we are 
tracing the history, Giulio returned at once 
from the church to the lodging of his patron, 
thinking that now Count Raymond had 
gone forth (as he doubted not, with Theo- 
dore’s full concurrence), Theodore would 
probably wish to take counsel with him. 

He was struck at once by a change in the 
appearance of his patron. ‘Theodore looked 
an older and a sadder man—and if all must 
be said, a worse man too—than he had done 
that morning. His dark eyes burned with a 
dull and sullen glare, and there was a shadow 
on his brow, as though he were brooding 
over some wrong to be avenged. 

“So, Signor Doctor, Count Raymond has 
gone forth, and in daylight. Is that pru- 
dent?” said Giulio, 

“How do you know?” asked Theodore 
sharply. 

‘I met him just now in the church yonder. 
I left him there, holding converse with the 
Signorina Viola di Porcaro, at her father’s 
grave.” 

The words were fuel to the fire of Theo- 
dore’s wrath. “Ay? Then he has gone 
straight from my presence to hers! And it 
was for this I saved him, the traitor!” 

“Master, dear master, what is the matter?” 
asked Giulio in great surprise. Partly from 











Theodore’s reserve of character, partly from 
the singular want of observation in such 
matters sometimes shown by men otherwise 
exceedingly shrewd, he had no idea of his 
patron’s feelings towards Viola. 

Theodore turned on him a look half indig- 
nant, half imploring. ‘Go, Giulio,” he said ; 
“go from my presence while yet I can re- 
strain myself. Go, or I shall say that which 
will ring in your ears for ever. I gave my 
substance, my time, my thought, ay, and 
freely would I have given. my life, to save 
that boy from his doom, and now—would to 
God I had let him rot in the dungeon of 
St. Angelo!” 

‘Master, you are giving place to the 
devil,” said Giulio with sorrowful sternness, 
drawing nearer and laying his hand on his 
arm. 

“Curse your old-world superstitions ! ” 
cried Theodore, roughly shaking off his 
grasp. ‘‘Go! I would be alone.” 

“Tobey. But, Signor Doctor, the young 
Count, however he may have offended you, 
is friendless, penniless, and in great peril. 
Let me try to find him.” 

“No; let the Porcari look to him, if they 
will. Go!” 

Giulio obeyed, and for a perplexed and 
anxious hour listened to Theodore’s agitated 
footsteps, as he paced up and down above 
his head. 

Then he was summoned once more to his 
presence. Theodore had regained the out-. 
ward composure and dignity of bearing he so 
seldom allowed himself to lose; but he 
looked pale and stern. “Have you com- 
pleted your business here?” he asked quietly, 
and even courteously. 

“Yes, Signor Doctor. There is, indeed, 
but little I can do. There seems no fuel 
here to be taken hold of by the sacred fire. 
Men’s hearts are eaten out by sloth and sin 
and selfishness ; there is no earnestness even 
in error. But God can do all things,” he 
concluded with a sigh. 

“Pack up, then, for we leave this to- 
morrow at daybreak. Best away from Rome: 
now, at all events ; the heat is stifling.” 

“ And whither next, Signor Doctor?” 

“To Venice.” 

A flash of pleasure lit up Giulio’s grave 
features as he responded briefly, “I am 
glad!” In all the world, Venice was the 
place whither he most desired to go. 

Meanwhile, the stern admonition he had 
addressed to his patron was becoming every 
moment more sadly true. Theodore was giving 
himself up to the power of the spirit of evil, 
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the “ Divider,” the “ Accuser.” Under that 
malignant spell, the strong love of which his 
soul was capable was changing into hatred. 
He could be tender, self-sacrificing, faithful— 
he could have been all this even unto death 
—but there are stronger things than death. 
Treason loosens all bonds. “No friendship,” 
he assured himself, “could have endured this 
strain and lived. No, not that of my name- 
sake and ancestor, though his love for David 
was ‘wonderful.’ Saul’s javelin was easily 
borne: had David aimed his at him in the 
dark, I marvel what would have become of 
the oath of God that was between them.— 
Ah, yes ; I remember! No doubt I spoke of 
Viola, hinted my hopes in that last letter I 
wrote to him from Montpellier. He kept 
his secret well that night we met—that 
night of his arrest. Nigh six months of 
my life since then worse than lost, toiling 
and striving for him.—No; on _ second 
thoughts I cannot go to Venice, to meet 
my father’s eye, and to tell him all. My 
dear father! After all, no friend so true as 
a good father. Between the young and the 
old there is a great gulf fixed; yet the old 
care for the young as the young never care 
for each other, steadfastly and selflessly. 
Still, no—not now to Venice. His mother, 
too, is there. I will send Giulio with letters 
and messages ; that will please him, since he 
evidently desires to go on his own account. 
But as for me, I will take another way.” 

All this passed through the mind of Theo- 
dore, not in the form of soliloquy—his nature 
was too strong and direct for that—but as 
thought fused red-hot in the fire of passion. 
‘Wroth with Raymond as he was, “even unto 
death,” he never dreamed of avenging him- 
self by any overt act. All he would do was 
to stand aside and leave him alone. But if 
that meant, as most likely it did, leaving him 
to perish, ‘‘ His blood be on his own head,” 
said Theodore Benedetto. 

Half an hour afterwards, Giulio opened the 
door and ushered in a gentleman rather 
showily attired, and with a kind of bravado 
in his look and manner which concealed, not 
very successfully, no small amount of anxiety 
and uneasiness. ‘Il Signor Gaetano Bene- 
detto,” he said; and Theodore, much cur- 
prised, rose up to welcome his eldest brother. 


CHAPTER XVII.—FAREWELLS. 


*« Als ich Abschied nahm, als ich Abschied nahm 
Waren Kisten und Kasten schwer ; 
Als ich wieder kam, als ich wieder kam, 
ar alles leer.” 
Raymonp left the church of Santa Maria 


in Trastevere with a strange lightness of 





heart. He knew that he was a forlorn and 
hunted fugitive, with nowhere to lay his 
head, and not a coin in his pocket where. 
with to purchase the simplest necessaries of 
life; and he feared that he had alienated 
for ever the friend who had been to him as 
a brother. And yet he could have sung 
aloud for very joy and gladness of heart, 
He was free, the whole world was before 
him, and Viola di Porcaro had not denied 
thatshe loved him. He could afford to think 
of Theodore with tender, remorseful pity. 
Fate had been very hard on him—very ; and 
well and patiently would Raymond seek in 
the after years to recompense his generous 
kindness, and to win back his love. 

But in the meantime the August sun was 
blazing down upon his head, and he must 
find shelter somewhere. Whither could he 
bend his steps? He would find no welcome, 
even in a wine-shop, without a baiocco to 
pay for adraught of wine. Should he have 
recourse to Cardinal Bessarion, in former 
days a munificent patron of the Humanists, 
and even now, in their time of persecu- 
tion, their steady, though cautious friend ? 
Unfortunately for him the good cardinal was 
“in villegiatura,” having wisely exchanged 
the stifling heat and fever-laden atmosphere 
of the city for the refreshing breezes of the 
Albanian hills. 

Another resource occurred to him. Be- 
tween the Humanists and the printers there 
existed a close friendship and alliance. Both 
belonged to the new age that was dawning 
on the world, both were labourers in the 
same cause, the cause of intellectual light 
and liberty. Two liberal-minded Germans, 
Conrad Sweynheim and Arnold Manetz, 
had lately established a printing press in 
Rome under the friendly patronage of the 
Bishop of Aleria, who had been one of the 
pupils of the excellent Vittorino de la Feltre. 
Raymond thought of taking up, for a time, 
the compositor’s stick, and finding at once 
daily bread and effectual concealment in the 
“ chapel,” or workshop, of the Palazzo Mas- 
sario. 

But the risk was too great. What if the 
fiery Pope should discover his retreat, and 
wreak his vengeance on the harmless printers, 
scattering their type, shutting up their work- 
shop, and perhaps destroying their priceless 
MSS. ? Raymond shuddered at the thought, 
and decided that nothing should tempt him 
so to endanger them, and the great cause they 
and he alike represented. 

While pondering thus he crossed the Ponte 
Sisto, and finding himself among the narrow 
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crowded streets on the other bank of the 
Tiber, he walked aimlessly onwards. But 
he soon began to feel weak and weary, 
for the unaccustomed exercise told quickly 
upon limbs long confined to a prison cell. 
Having wandered as far as the Palazzo Cenci, 
he sat down to rest and to ponder his 
situation under the high narrow archway of 
that ill-fated mansion, whose gloomy and 
sinister aspect already seemed to forebode 
the dark tragedy of which it was one day to 
be the theatre. Here, in the shade, the 
drowsy spirit of the Roman noon-tide stole 
over him, and ke was about to indulge in 
a brief siesta, when he fortunately remem- 
bered that under his present circumstances 
nothing could possibly be more dangerous, 
and, rousing himself with a strong effort, 
shook off the inclination to slumber. Now, 
when all Rome was asleep, must he be awake 
and stirring; too soon would the shops be 
unclosed and the silent streets once more full 
of life and business. 

A great longing came over him'to revisit 
the garden on the Quirinal, where he had 
spent so many happy hours, listening to the 
discourses of Pomponius or holding con- 
verse with him and his friends. So he stepped 
silently and slowly through the streets and 
squares of the sleeping city—sleeping more 


profoundly now than in the noon of night— 
scarce a sound breaking on his ear, save the 
musical trickle and murmur of Rome’s many 


fountains. Here and there a beggar, sleep- 
ing in the shade, turned and looked up, 
murmuring a drowsy prayer for baiocchi, but 
found it too much trouble even to curse him 
for refusing, and turned over again to finish 
his siesta. His own footsteps grew feeble 
and listless long before his goal was reached. 
With tottering feet he passed along the 
familiar Via Cornelia, gazed with a mournful 
sigh at the Lecture Hall—so dearly loved 
in other days—and almost as sadly at the 
beautiful villa which his friend Platina had 
scarcely completed when he had been forced 
te change it for a gloomy cell in the Castle of 
St. Angelo. He was glad to find himself at 
last beneath the olives and evergreen oaks 
of his master’s garden. ‘The trees were un- 
changed, but all else had run riot, and 
bore the marks of confusion and decay. The 
borders of box, once so quaint and square- 
cut, trimmed as they were by the master’s 
own hand after the antique pattern, now 
grew freely as their nature prompted. The 
succulent cabbages, broccoli, and lettuces 
which had been the master’s pride as much 
as that of Diocletian, had fallen a prey to 








the petty pilferers of the neighbourhood, and 
only foul, decaying refuse was left to taint 
the air. But in compensation luscious roses 
shed their leaves and their perfumes un- 
heeded, and all varieties of bright southern 
summer flowers threw themselves about in 
a wild tangle of colour and _ sweetness, 
interlacing their stems and mingling their 
blossoms. 

The heart of Raymond grew sad over the 
desolation, He laid himself down under an 
olive-tree, and the mournful thoughts that 
oppressed him found relief in tears. The 
master’s school seemed to him hke the 
master’s garden now. Where was the band 
of noble youths that used to cluster around 
him beneath the shadow of those trees, or 
within the walls of that Lecture Hall, so near 
at hand? One was in his grave, a martyr to 
his faithful love for him; the rest were cap- 
tives, fugitives, or at best they were cowed, 
silent, and dismayed. The wind of destruc- 
tion had swept over all. 

But there are some things that are inde- 
structible. Had the storm of persecution 
scattered a congregation of primitive Chris- 
tians on that very hill, broken up a synagogue 
in the Trastevere, dispersed a conventicle 
of sectaries like Giulio in some fair Provengal 
valley, yet all these, or what they repre- © 
sented, would have risen undecayed from 
the ashes of their ruin. Was the Roman 
Academy like these? Did Pomponius 
Laetus and his disciples represent a phase 
of thought and feeling that was passing, or 
one that was permanent? Could these dry 
bones live again? The answer Raymond’s 
heart foreboded was a mournful negative, 
and he was partly, though not wholly, in the 
right. In these ardent students the passion 
of the age for antiquity, its thirst for the in- 
spiration to be caught from the mighty spirits 
of old, found expression, and so far they ful- 
filled a need and accomplished a mission. 
But though they belonged to the new world 
—the world of modern thought and feeling, 
—they were not great enough to conquer and 
to keep a place amongst its monarchs and 
rulers. Like other schools of the Renaissance, 
theirs had in it the seed of corruption in the 
fatal severance between intellectual and spiri- 
tual light, between knowledge and holiness. 
God was not in all their thoughts; and there- 
fore when they themselves were taken away 
“their thoughts perished.” 

Not that the work of Pomponius Laetus 
was over then. In after days he was per- 
mitted to resume his teaching, and the 
Roman Academy flourished once more under 
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his auspices.* But although his labours and 
those of his friends and disciples—whose 
names now sound but faintly through the 
trumpet of fame—no doubt form part of the 
great intellectual heritage into which we have 
entered unconsciously, they only live, like the 
plants of his own garden, transmuted into the 
nourishment of other forms of life, not like 
the stately cedars that shelter a hundred 
generations beneath their spreading branches. 
Few care anything now for Pomponius Laetus 
and the Humanists of the Roman Academy. 

But even a temporary return of prosperity 
was beyond the anticipation of Raymond. 
A chill and saddening sense of failure stole 
over his heart. The master’s want of stead- 
fastness to his principles had been a cruel 
blow to him. 
could not bear, for the sake of his own honour, 
what others had borne so heroically for him. 
The modern representative of Brutus and 
Regulus was on his knees at the feet of the 
Pope. 

All is well, though a standard-bearer fall, if 
the soldiers can raise their eyes to the king’s 
own pennon, still waving proudly in the 


It seemed as if Pomponius ! 





thickest of the fight. Raymond had not 
this consolation. His soul owned allegiance 
to no master greater than Pomponius, and 
when his faith in him was shattered, it 
seemed as though the foundations of his 
intellectual life were giving way. 

But the life, even of the body, is worth 
preserving—at least in this fair world, and 
with those left who love us and whom we 
love. Therefore Raymond rose at last, and 
having found amongst the refuse a few lettuces 
still unspoiled, washed them at the spring, and 
appeased his hunger with this very primitive 
fare. 

The noonday heat was now beginning to 
abate, and a fresh breeze was springing up. 
Raymond looked at the distant hills, flecked 
with white and silvery clouds, and his soul 
longed for the rest and shelter they seemed 
to promise. Somewhere over there was the 
ancestral home of Campano, and had he 
not the last messages of his friend to deliver? 
Would not his kindred give him a welcome 
and a refuge? He did not doubt it. “ And 
on the way,” he said, “any contadino will 
share his hut with me.” 





THE SHOWER AND THE SUNBEAM. 


§ lke dark, frieze-coated, hoarse, teeth- 
chattering month of March had passed 
away. This year it had been particularly 
stormy, and, alas! when in one of its most 
angry moods, it had blown the dust, which, 
when it falls upon the right place is said to 
be worth a king’s ransom, into all sorts of 
nooks and upon all sorts of things, where it 
was anything but pleasant to see it. There 
was a bed of violets, for instance, half 
smothered, and ever so many primrose-buds 
nearly choked and afraid to open them- 
selves any farther, as the fine dust would 
have been sure to get inside their pretty, 
delicate blossoms, and quite take off from 
their first freshness. Then the beautiful 
sprays of ivy, that had kept so fresh and 
green all through the winter, making such a 
splendid shelter for the robins and sparrows, 
now looked as if the miller had emptied a 
bag of flour over them. The ivy trembled 
and quivered, and tried in vain to shake 
itself clean, and the leaves whispered thus to 
* The death of Paul II. put an end to the persecution. 
His successer, Sixtus IV., allowed Pomponius Laetus to 
resume his lectures, which were continued with great success 
until almost the end of the century. He'died in 1498. Sixtus 
made Platina curator of the Vatican library, and he became 


the historian of the Popes. He avenged himself, not unna- 
turally, by a spiteful portrait of Paul iL. 





each other :—‘ Oh dear, if that March wind 
had only not been so cross! We don’t 
mind a sharp frost or a cold wind now and 


then ; they harden us and do us good; but © 


that last storm came with such angry gusts 
that it nearly tore us from our dear old tree, 
while the dust came in such quantities that 
it has covered our tiniest and prettiest 
leaves.” 

Such were the melancholy strains which 
arose on all sides, until the gentler month 
of April came softly in and took the place of 
March; and now, just before the break of 
day, there was a sound of falling rain, and 

“ A bird awakened in its nest, 
Gave a faint twitter of unrest, 
Then smoothed its plumes, and slept again,” 
as the soft April shower gently washed the 
ivy-leaves. Many rain-drops fell upon the 
bed of violets and upon the primrose-buds ; 
others, more aspiring, remained upon every 
branch, twig, and leaf of the laburnums, or 
upon the feathery sprays of the graceful 
deodara, while many were content to nestle 
amongst the tiny blades of grass upon the 
lawn ; others splashed with all their force 
against the window-panes, their constant 
succession, as they gradually grew bigger 
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and bigger and then wavered and fell, 
putting one in mind of the Scotch at Flod- 
den— 
_——_—= 

so determined were they that not a speck of 
dust should remain for the sun’s bright rays 
to light upon. Thus the April shower had 
been very busy, and the earth, as if to thank 
it, sent up a pleasant smell, and the violets 
nodded with delight, until the rain-drops 
trembled in their blue cups. Then the 
glorious sun arose, and flashed forth its first 
troop of sunbeams to wake up all nature, 
and to shed a flood of golden light over the 
earth; the birds with one consent began to 
chirp and twitter in their leafy homes, until 
at length they all joined in a joyous burst of 
choral minstrelsy, and every rain-drop, now 
that their work was done, greeted their bright 
friends with sparkling smiles. 

As troop after troop of sunbeams arrived 
they found plenty to do, and one and all did 
their best to make everything look as beauti- 
ful as possible, glancing hither and thither 
until all appeared transformed as by a fairy’s 
wand. The deodara sprays and laburnums 
glittered as if strung with trembling dia- 
monds, while every blade of grass seemed 
laden with emeralds. As the morning ad- 
vanced a little sunbeam joined the rest. 
“Alas !” said she, “I could not come sooner, 
and now there is nothing left for me to 

_ do,” and she sighed as she looked upon 
all the brightness her companions had shed 
around. “There is plenty for you to do, 
if you will look around you, and not pass the 
time in sighing,” returned a bright sunbeam, 
who had been the most active of them all. 
“You may go where I was going; I can find 
something else to do. Do you see that small 
cottage? There is only one pane of glass in 
the little window ; all the rest is pitched up 
with paper and rags. Go into the bare 
room; you will find a poor woman asleep. 
Do not wake her ; she has had no rest all 
night, for her sick baby has kept her awake. 
The child is stirring ; go and dance on the wall 
and keep it amused whilst the mother sleeps.” 

Away flew the little sunbeam ; how she 
danced and flashed about, and how the 
child watched her as it lay quite still, now 
and then softly cooing to itself! At last 
the sun had passed on, and the sunbeam had 
to leave the cottage, but not before the 
mother had had a refreshing sleep. 

The little sunbeam was now full of energy, 
and after glancing about, she made her way 

through a crowded alley on the outskirts of 








a large town, and settled upon a poor sickly- 
looking plant that was trying to struggle 
towards the small quantity of light and air 
that penetrated into that dingy place. 

“ Eh, Polly wench, just look!” cried Jim, 
a poor little lad who had been on that hard 
stretcher for many a month. “ Look, look! 
a wee bit of sunshine has got to my daisy 
plant, the first bit that has come here for 
ever so long. It will make my daisy think 
of its own pretty home that mother tell’d us 
of. Wouldn’t you like to see it, Polly ?” 

“Eh, to be sure, Jim,” returned Polly, a 
small child of ten, who had been left to 
take care of her brother while the mother 
was away for a day’s washing. “ Mother 
says,” she continued, “ that if you are better 
she will take both of us with her next time 
she. goes hop-picking. But eh, Jim, shouldn’t 
I like to be going now! Mother says that 
there’s yellow, and blue, and white, and pink 
flowers in the hedges, and ever so many 
daisies,” and little Polly’s eyes glistened 
with delight at the thought. 

The two children continued to talk of the 
flowers and the sunny lanes, and what they 
would do when they really saw them, until 
Jim’s eyes gradually closed, and then in his 
dreams he fancied that he was already wan- 
dering amongst the green nooks that he 
longed so to see. 

The sunbeam had to pass on her way, 
and many a place did she brighten as the 
day wore on ; one of the last things she did 
just before the sun set was to flicker round a 
bunch of violets, the last left in a poor girl’s 
basket. The girl was feeling rather sorrow- 
ful that she would not now be able to sell 
them, as it was getting late, and few people 
were about. She did so want one more 
penny to add to the eleven she had already 
gained. As she slowly turned the corner of 
the street the sunbeam glanced upon the 
flowers, and at the same time she came upon 
a little girl and her mother. “Oh, mother 
dear, look at those lovely violets!” cried 
the child. “May I buy them?” And as 
the mother smiled her consent she took up 
the violets. Something in the poor girl's 
sad, wistful face made her slip a bright new 
shilling into her hand, and before a word 
could be said she had joined her mother. 
The poor girl gazed upon the coin as it lay 
glittering in her hand, and, with a sigh of 
thankfulness, went on her way. Then the 
bright sunbeam flew back to God to give an 
account of all she had done through the day 
to lighten the life of His creatures, and He 
said, “ Well done.” Rf 
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“UNDER HIS SHADOW—THE TRUE LIGHT. NOW 


SHINETH.”’ 


SAT in the warm, soft tremble 
Of the fragrant morning air— 
The year’s young summerhood, that asked 
No shade from noontide glare ;— 
And thro’ my thoughts, the murmuring 
Of whispering water ahd quivering wing 
Sang a lullaby to care. 


All the thoughts were weirdly woven, 
But a picture came out gay 

From the many coloured threads that crossed 
In the spirit-loom that day ;— 

And the welcoming look of one dear face 

in those picture-dreams kept the central place— 
A dear face, so far away ! 


Dreaming thus, with unclosed eyelids, 
Idle-sweet, hours floated by 

In the perfumed warmth of my pleasant lawn, 
Beneath the soft, blue sky :— 

I saw the bright sunshine on river and hill ; 

Yet I moved, with a quick, strange sense of chill, 
As from a shadow nigh, 


There was not one cloud-wreath in the sky, 
Yet its warmth I did not meet ; 

TI turned, with almost a thrill of fear, 
On my open garden-seat— 

To look back the love in two dear, true eyes ; 

With the low, glad outcry of joy’s surprise, 
My central face to greet ! 


Ah, the chidden shadow—the half-felt chill! 
And ’twas Love was coming near ! 
More precious than all the morning’s light 
The shadow of one so dear ; 
And closer the warmth of that folded form, 
Tho’ our hearts should cling thro’ an hour of storm, 
Than the sunshine of a year. 
* * % . 


In life’s golden summer dawning, 
Weaving pictures bright and rare, 

Thro’ their changing hues of morning 
Perhaps One Face is dimly there— 

Sweetest face, with just of sadness 

One pale shade, from thine own gladness, 
That its tender joy doth wear. 


And thy sky is all unclouded— 
Depths of azure warm and clear ; 
Its fair light from earth unshrouded 
When the chillness cometh near. 
All the sunny, summer life so wanted,— 
And the flush of an answering hope is daunted 
By a sense of lonely fear. 




















“The year’s young summethoo 
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With the feel of a resting shadow 
Where the happy sunshine lay— 





A petulant glance is turned—to chide 


The intercepted ray ;— 


And the Face in life’s picture dimly seen, 
Through the tender gaze of those eyes serene 
Maketh pale the light of day ! 


Lovely warmth !—but towards the dreamer 
Night’s dull chill was creeping on : 
The Master felt its coidness 
In the radiance round the throne ; 
And His closest presence His sun must hide ; - 
Tho’ Love’s pausing shadow the child will chide,— 
Lest the darkness reach His own. 


s. G. P. 





“THE LEAST OF THESE, MY BRETHREN.” 


By L. T. MEADE, AvutTHor or “‘ MoTHER HERRING’S CHICKEN,” ETC., ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


ACOB GILES never did a kind 
thing in his life, and it ain’t to be ex- 
pected as he'll begin now. Them as isn’t 
chickens don’t often take up with their tender 
manners.” 

These remarks were addressed by a rough- 
looking woman to a man who nodded and 
laughed in herface. “ Ain’t you Jacob Giles 
yourself, and ain’t you ashamed to be,” she 
continued, nettled by his indifference and 
jeering lau He just nodded, tarned, on 
his heel an walked away. 

It ‘was.a dreary winter’s night, wail the 
street, although a London one, was almost 
deserted. man soon turned a‘corner, 
into’ a more brilliant thoroughfare. Here 
thé ‘light. from many gas jets fell on his 
face and figure. The figure so revealed was 
targe, bony, ‘powerful—the face hard. It 

dike,the lowest type of human face cut 
out im: ‘80 woe expressionless ‘was 
it, SO , to appearance, of 
moved: by any emotion whatever. a 

‘He walked rapidly, and with an apparent 
object in view. Once only he stopped. 
At the corner of a fresh street where a 
gust of wind met him, and the light of a 

streamed . across his path, he 
stopped, but»not to enter. He looked in, 
it aisvtrue,’then made a solitary remark 
— 

Giles never did a kind thing in 
his et 


He laughed ashe had done before when 
the woman had told him so. 


He repeated 





her remark now as ‘though it gave him 
pleasure, then walked on faster than ever. 

At last he reached his destination. It 
was an attic at the top of a tall dilapi- 
dated house. He shared this attic with 
another man. His comrade had been away 
for some weeks now. He mounted up flight 
after flight of the dirty stairs and entered the 
room which was his home. 

He had his evening planned out with 
tolerable distinctness: he would eat and 
drink and sleep—he had the means within 
reach to secure to himself these enjoyments, 
and they formed to him the sum total of 
life. 

Jacob Giles entered the ‘room, went to a 
corner where he knew some tucifer matches 
were to be found, struck one against the sole 
of his boot, applied it to the end of a thin 
dip candle, and then stood still. 

“Wat's up!” he said. 

He was not a man given to make exclama- 
tions of any kind, and even this one, drawn 
from him in the extremity of hissurprise, was 
accompanied by no change of countenance, 
He drew a step nearer to what the light 
revealed, and stood motionless. 

What he sawwas this. A young woman 
dressed in the quiet garb of a hospital nurse 
sat on the trundle bed. She held in her 
arms a child, a small, weak, suffering boy of 
perhaps four years of age. 

“I say!” exclaimed Giles again.» “ What- 


Fever brings you here—and who’s he?” 


“Are you James Thompson?” asked the 
young woman. Then without waiting to 
hear his hasty disclaimer, she continued, 
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“We were told at the hospital that James 
Thompson lived here. This is his little boy, 
he has been in the hospital for nearly six 
months. The doctors have done all they could, 
and so have we. He will never be better, 
the doctors say, and we know that is true. We 
are very sorry—more sorry than I can put 
into words, but we cannot keep incurables 
in Great Ormond Street, and so, and so I 
have brought him home.” As the young 
woman said the last words she glanced round 
her nervously. 

«This ain’t much like father’s home,” 
said the child, fixing his wide open, dark eyes 
on her face. 

“But you are James Thompson,” con- 
tinued the nurse, seeing that her listener re- 
mained silent. 

Giles felt very angry. “Do I look like 
Thompson ?” he said in his hardest and most 
jeering tone. “Am I weakly ?—am I pale? 
—am I long o’ face, and piping o’ woice ?— 
do I look as if I’ad a young ’un like that? 
My name is Jacob Giles. That name no 


way resembles Thompson, as I can see.” 
Hospital nurses require great patience, and 
this one answered the rude and angry harangue 
of her companion gently. 
“You certainly are a strong man, but I 
never knew that Thompson was weak. What 


am I to do with the child?” 

“ Dun know,” said Giles, turning his back 
on her and walking to the fireplace. 

The fire was nearly out. He stooped down 
and built it up. Strong as he was, his hands 
were trembling with suppressed anger; he 
was longing to be openly rude to the young 
woman. As to the child, he had not even 
glanced at him. As he laid the fire and 
fanned ‘it into flame, there was total silence in 
the room, but when it blazed up ruddy and 
bright the child said, with a sigh of satisfac- 
tion, “‘ Now, that ’ere’s better!—that spark o’ 
fire’s real comforting, ain’t it nurse ?” 

Giles turned round and stared at the small 
speaker. 

“What am I to do with the little one to- 
night ?” asked the nurse, taking advantage of 
his direct gaze. ‘We were certainly told 
that Thompson lived here. I must not take 
the child back again, for the hospital is quite 
full; perhaps you can tell me about Thomp- 
son, If he is not here, where does he live? 
I was given this address,” and she took a 
piece of paper out of her pocket. Whether 
it was the child’s expression, or the -young 
woman’s voice, Giles felt himself compelled 
to answer more gently. 

“He wor my pal,” he said, “he lived 





yere wid me. Oh! yes, the place is right 
enough, but Thompson ain’t been ’ome fur 
weeks past, and I never knew as he had a 
little un sick and in orspital.” 

* But if this is Thompson’s home, how 
soon is he likely to be back?” asked the 
nurse. 

“That I can’t rightly say, perhaps to-night, 
perhaps to-morrow, perhaps never.” 

“Charlie, what am I to do?” asked the 
young nurse, looking down at her little 
charge. 

“Tl stay here, and wait fur father,” 
answered the small ‘piping voice. 

** May he stay for the night?” asked the 
nurse. “Will you let him stay on the 
chance of his father’s return? I will come 
and see him to-morrow, and I will pay a 
woman down-stairs something to look after 
him.” 

Giles growled. Then he pointed to a bed 
at the other end of the room. “ That ’ere’s 
Thompson’s bed,” he said then’; “ Thompson 
pays fur it, so I s’pose as his young un may 
lie there.” 

Then actuated by some feeling, he knew 
not what, he turned and left the room. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE remained away for two hours, during 
which time he wandered up and down the 
neighbouring streets. The rain fell heavier 
than ever, and he got pretty well wet through. 
He visited, however, no public-house for 
either refreshment or shelter, and at the end 
of the two hours stumbled once more up the 
stairs to his attic home. The aspect of the 
room had changed during his absence. The 
hospital nurse had gone, but the bed at the 
other side from his own had been made up. 
The sick child lay in it, and a woman who he 
knew to inhabit another part of the house sat 
by his side. Giles walked up to her and 
spoke in his gruffest tones. 

“This ’ere is my room—you get out of 
this.” 

“I’m just making little Thompson com- 
fortable, Jacob,” replied the woman. “I’m 
setting yere wid him fur a spell, the little ’un’s 
lonesome, and I said as I’d set by him till he 
dropped asleep.” ; 

“Do you want me to kick you out?” said 
Giles, raising his foot as he spoke. 

The woman was a timid one, she turned 
pale, and rose hastily. ‘There, my dear,” 
she said, bending over the child, “ you rest 
easy, and I’ll look h’in in the morning—first 
thing in the morning when he goes out, my 
dear, try and sleep now.” 
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Then she went away, looking back anx- 
jously as she did so, 

Giles watched her to the door, which he 
locked. He then went and sat down by the 
fire, which burned brighter than usual in the 
grate. He said to himself that he would 
take no notice whatever of Thompson’s child, 
that he would spend his evening as usual, 
oblivious of his presence. It was certainly 
very annoying to have a sick child in the 
room, but as he was Thompson’s, and 
Thompson paid for half the room, he could 
not well turn him out. He would simply for- 
get him, not think of him atall. For this 
purpose he moved to the side of the fire 
nearest to his own bed, and taking down a 
short black pipe from over the mantelpiece 
lit it, and put it into his mouth. He had 
scarcely drawn two puffs, however, when a 
voice from the bed said— 

“Please, Jacob Giles, put out that ere 
pipe ; father don’t smoke when I’m there, and 
I don't like it.” 

In utter astonishment at the audacity of 
the small voice, Giles did drop his pipe, 
turned round, and stared. The sick child 
had raised himself in bed to a sitting posture, | 
and his bright eyes were fixed on Giles. The 
eyes looked so fearless, and yet the face such 
a mere baby one, that Giles felt, in the midst 
of his astonishment, a sort of amused admi- 
ration at words so bold coming from such a 
creature. 

“ Wot's yer name, young un’?” he said, | 
with his pipe still suspended in the air. 

“ Charlie.” 

“‘ Well, Charlie, I’ll smoke ef I like.” 

“‘ | won’t love yer then,” answered Charlie, 
and he turned away his head and began to 
whimper. 

“ Yere’s a rum go,” said Giles to himself ; 
“bother that Thompson, why did he leave 
his young ’un on my hands?” 

Moved by some impulse, however, he went 
over and stood by the bed. “ Don’t cry, small 
chap,” he said, and the softness of his own | 
voice surprised him, ‘‘ There, there, I won’t | 
smoke ef it vexes yer. Now give over crying, | 
do.” But Charlie’s whimper had changed 
into sobs, and he would not be quickly com- 
forted. 

“T want the little children at the orspitle, 
and I want father,” he said. 

Most devoutly did Giles wish that his 
desire could be gratified. ‘What ‘ud 
father do ef he wor yere?” he asked 
at last. 

















“ He'd walk up and down wid me, or he’d 
hold my ’and; he did afore I went into 


| and heard these groans, but they did not 











orspitle. May be, he’d walk up and down 
wid me the whole night through.” 

“ And I s’pose yer'd like me to be up to 
that little game?” asked Giles in a tone of 
dry sarcasm, The child, however, saw no 
sarcasm ; he stretched out his tiny arms and 
raised his thin face. 

“Ves, please, Jacob Giles, I'd like it. 
werry well.” 

Giles felt himself turning crimson; he 
could not laugh in such a baby’s face, neither 
could he refuse his request ; he stooped, and 
the little arms clung to his neck. ‘The next 
moment the man who had never done a kind 
thing in his life, found himself pacing up 
and down his attic, with Thompson’s child 
lying in his arms, 


CHAPTER III, 


Jacos GILEs was undoubtedly a very hard 
man, no one yet had found the vulnerable 
spot in him; naturally, therefore, he was 
unsympathetic, he neither gave sympathy nor 
asked for it. When ill he wanted no woman 
to nurse him, when well he needed no child 
to climb on his knees; wishing for neither 
woman nor child he took care not to marry, 
he liked best to live alone. 

About three months, however, before the 
night on which a sick child was brought to 
his home, a man with whom he had been 
having a drink at the nearest public-house 
asked leave to share half his attic. Giles, 
though a good workman, was rather low in 


| work just then, and the temptation to save 


half his rent was too great to be resisted. 
He did not want Thompson, he would much 
rather have done without him, but he let him 
come, taking very little notice of him when 
he did so. Thompson was a tall, thin man, 
with a weak and troubled look about his 
face. He seemed rather afraid of Giles and 
anxious to conciliate him. They had of 
course but one fire between them, and the 
making up of this fire, and the keeping of it 
in order, devolved on Thompson ; he also 
kept the room tidy, and did a good deal of 
menial work for both his fellow-lodger and 
himself. Giles was well pleased that it 
should be so; but he never thanked 
Thompson by either word or look, They 
were a silent pair, often smoking their 
pipes for an hour or more without open- 
ing their lips. Giles indeed would forget 
Thompson, and Thompson seemed afraid to 
speak, 

At night Thompson slept badly, and groaned 
often in his sleep. Once or twice Giles awoke 
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trouble him; they were Thompson's affair, | 


not his. 

Being so unobservant of all that did not 
immediately concern himself, he failed also to 
see how thin Thompson was growing, how 
white and yet whiter his face became. How 
often, even sitting by the fire with his pipe in 
his mouth, he sighed. Then how the pipe 
remained empty because there was no tobacco 
to fill it. Then how scanty and poor his 
meals became. 

Giles saw all these things without observ- 
ing them ; but that they did enter into some 
portion of his brain was certain, for he re- 
membered them by-and-by. 

One morning, after a specially miserable 
night, during which even Giles was disturbed 
by his groans, Thompson came and put his 
share of the week’s rent into his hand. 

“I won’t be in maybe to-night, comrade,” 
he said; “ you pay it,” pointing to the money. 


“‘ And thank yer, comrade, fur never saying a | 


rough or unceevil word.” 

Giles noticed how ill and strange he looked, 
and for half an instant felt half inclined to 
call after him, and give him sixpence out of 
the money to buy a warm meal. He did not 


Always, as long as he lived, he would be the 
tiny, baby-looking creature he now was. Giles 
received all the information about him in 
absolute silence. 
“Tf we can, we will try to get him into a 
Children’s Incurable Hospital,” said the nurse 
whom Giles saw; ‘“‘and in the meantime, 
until we succeed—I suppose—I fear there is 
nothing for the poor little fellow but the 
workhouse.” 

“Yes, mar’m, there’s the work’us, sartinly,” 
said Giles, and he walked away. 


CHAPTER IV. 


As he walked away he said to himself, 
“To-morrow will be time enough for the 
work’us, and the woman down-stairs ’ull look 
arter the young ’un.” 

Then he went to his own employment, 
being an hour later in doing so. He worked, 
however, better than usual. Always a good 
workman, there was a look of resolve and 
interest now about his face altogether new. 
He was unconscious of this fact himself ; 
but he did feel that the hours of the day 
went faster than ever before, and that he had 
something not very unlike happiness glowing 





do so however. 

That night Thompson’s bed was empty, 
and night after night returned without his 
putting in an appearance. Giles ceased to 
expect him, though something—he knew not 
what—prevented his offering his bed to any 
other miate. 

Six weeks had passed away when the sick 
child was brought into the room—he was 
Thompson’s child—and Giles spent some 
hours of the night walking up and down with 
him. As he held the little creature in his 
arms, and saw the contented expression of 
the dark eyes fixed on his face, he remem- 
bered Thompson’s groans, and Thompson’s 
sadness. He also thought over again of his 
last words—“ Thank yer, mate, for never 
giving me a rough word.” 

“Poor chap !” he found himself thinking. 
“Small wonder he wor down in the mouth, 
wid this young ‘un on his mind.” 

Finally Thompson’s child went to sleep, 
and Giles laid him back on the bed, but he 
could not sleep himself. He resolved to get 
up early and look for Thompson. 

* * * % % 

Thompson had died in the workhouse. 
His investigations soon brought this fact to 
light. Giles then went to the hospital where 
the sick child had been. 

Alas! Charlie was an incurable indeed. 


within his breast. He could not understand 
his own feelings. Why should he be happy 
to-night ? He had more than usual cause for 
depression. Had he not a sick child on his 
hands—a child who would probably again 
to-night disturb his rest? Did any one ever 
dislike children more than Giles did? Why, 
then, should he feel in good spirits? 

The fact, however, remained, argue about 
it as he would. 

He went home at once when his work was 
over, buying on his road an apple and a cake 
for Thompson’s sick little one. 

As soon as ever he entered his room the 
child sang out, in his shrill, fearless little 
voice, “I’m real glad, Jacob, as yer has come 
home.” His large, dark eyes looked softly 
at the man. The light of love was in them, 
though Jacob could not read their expression. 
He brought over the apple and cake and 
presented them rather shamefacedly. 

“‘ Did father send them?” asked Charlie. 

“No; I bought ’em.” 

“ Well, lay ’em anigh me, yere. I might’a 
known as father didn’t buy ’em. He'd 
never ’a given a dry cake like this yere ; but 
I’m all the same gratified to you, Jacob 
Giles.” 

“How old are you, small ’un?” asked 
Jacob. 

* Seven, 


I’m werry small, ain’t 1?” 








He would never walk ; he would never grow. 





“ Werry.” 
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“And I'll never grow no bigger. That 
sounds real sad, but it ain’t. Father said, 
ef they couldn’t cure me in orspital, that he’d 
walk me about h’every night o’ my life. I 
like father’s arms about me; and he’s so 
weakly hisself, he couldn’t carry me ef I 
growed. H’every thing’s fur the best,” con- 
cluded the baby philosopher. 

“ But ef yer father don’t come yc’ll have to 
go to the work’us. There’ll be nobody to 
carry yer im the work’us,” said Giles 
gruffly. 

“ But father’ll come back,” said Charlie, 
no cloud of fear or distrust on his sweet 
contented little face; “and you'll carry me 
to-night, Jacob, fur yer real good-hearted, I 
know.” 

Jacob laughed. “ Yer the first as said that 
o’ me I guess, young ’un,” he said; but he 
stooped down and lifted the frail little figure 
into his strong arms, and paced up and down 
with it as he had done the night before. 

No; no one had said that he was good- 
hearted ; no one had said that he was kind ; 








but he could not frame the words from his 
lips that would convey the news to this little ' 
one that he was an orphan—a pauper sick | 
child, who must live for the future in the 
workhouse. 

He walked about with Charlie until, 
soothed and comforted, he dropped asleep. 
Then, instead of returning him to Thompson’s | 
bed, he sat down with the little burden still | 
in his arms. Surely he was to be pitied— | 
this poor little one, who would never know | 
health, never know manhood. Giles found | 
himself disliking the idea of taking him to | 
the workhouse, of leaving him there.to the | 
fate of the orphan and destitute. He had | 
never pitied human being before ; but he had | 
yet to acknowledge that he had undoubted | 
pity in his heart for this sick child of Thomp- | 
son’s—Thompson, who, from sheer want, had | 
died himself in the workhouse. He felt not | 
altogether comfortable about Thompson, who | 
certainly was no friend of his, only just his | 
mate for a few months. Still, the memory | 
that he had let him go away to die was | 
not a pleasant one. But what could he | 
do with the boy ? 
—keep him at least for a little time, 
until the kind hospital people had decided 
whether he could be admitted into the 
hospital for incurable children? It seemed 
almost impossible that he could bring him- 


Could he keep him | 
| wards of Jacob Giles. 
| his life, he was a happier and more beloved 
'man, because of his kindness and love to 








self to do this. Why, indeed, should he 
—he who, so his neighbours said, never did 
a kind thing in his life? Why should he do 
this thing—rather more kind than anything 
the people who spoke against him had ever 
done? and yet—and yet— 

‘‘ Yer arms are real soft,” said Charlie, who 
had awakened and was looking at him. 

“ Young ’un,” said Giles in his harshest 
voice, ‘s’pose—I’m not saying as it is so— 
but s’pose as that father o’ yours don’t come 
back, what ’ull yer do?” 

‘Stay yere,” answered Charlie, in a tone 
which seemed quite to have settled the 
question. 

“Well I never ! ain’t yer cheeky? Why, 
this is my ’ome.’ 

“Yes, Jacob Giles, and it might be a bit 
cleaner ; but ef I stays on yere for a spell I’ll 
teach yer.” 

Giles stared hard at him, then his eyes 
twinkled, then he burst out laughing. 

‘** The cheekiest young ’un h’ever I seed,” 
he remarked, relating the story afterwards. 
“No manner 0’ use in being rough on him, 
he wouldn’t see it nohow.” 

But somehow neither could he see his way 
to sending Charlie away, for the very next 


| moment the little one had pulled down his 
face and kissed it. 
|for Giles and he to part after that kiss of 


It was quite impossible 


| peace. 


x 


For the heads of his sick little ones God 
prepares specially soft pillows, and in the 
rough arms of Jacob Giles he now laid one, 
| bidding him nurse the child and he would 
give him his wages. It was a direct message, 
and the man—bhard as he was, could not 
turn away from it. Instantly the hardness 
and selfishness in him began to melt—he 
had need of softness, and the need for it 
made it grow. Thus he earned his wages. 

“ As kind-hearted and good-natured a man 
as you'd like to meet, changed from a lion 
into a lamb,” said the neighbours a year after- 
And for the rest of 


Charlie. Soa good work of God was done 
by that little suffering child, 
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FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ One there is above all others.” Lesson: 
Matt. xii. 14—23. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and 
gentle.” 


que Gospel tells us of certain men who 
travelled a long way that they might 
“see Jesus,” “Sirs,” said they to the 
disciples, “Sirs, we would see Jesus.” 
These words will remind you of a hymn 
which has often been sung by children, 
and which, I dare say, expresses a desire you 
have sometimes felt. Certain Greeks had 
come up to Jerusalem to worship at the 
Feast of Pentecost, and they found Philip, 
one of our Lord’s disciples, and told him 
that they wanted to see Jesus. There was 
nothing strange in this. There was some- 
thing in our Saviour which led people who 
had heard about Him, and about what He 
had said, and about what He had done, to 
want to look at Him. And so we read in 
the Gospels, which contain the story of His 
life, that He was ever being followed by 
crowds. We find, too, that the people in 


these crowds thronged Him, and pressed | 


upon Him, just as people nowadays will 


push and jostle each other if by any means | 
they get a view of any one or anything which | 
And we can understand | 


they wish to see. 
that there would have been others besides 
Zaccheus who would have climbed trees or 
walls so as to be able to catch a sight of our 
Saviour, as He came to their towns or vil- 
lages and walked through the streets and the 
lanes. 

Now I want to tell you that you may see 
Jesus. You need not sing, or talk, or think 
about the wish to see Jesus, as if it was a 
wish for something that is impossible. The 
four Gospels have been written for the special 
purpose that we may all see our Saviour ; 
and I want, in these talks, to help you to 
study and to search these Scriptures, so that 
we may see for ourselves Jesus Christ our 
Lord and Saviour, and the Lord and Saviour 
of all. In the four Gospels we have four 
portraits. The portraits are painted by four 
different people, and so they are not alike. 
And yet the four portraits are all alike, for 
you find in them the same likeness. There 
is in all the same look, and it is this same 
look which makes you feel that the portrait 
is a likeness, 

There would have been about the face of 
Jesus a look that there was not in any other 
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face. And in this way He was made like 
unto us, for no two faces are alike, and so 
we cannot be mistaken for other persons. 
But just as we read, “‘ Never man spake like 
this man,” so we might say, as we read about 
our Lord, “ Never man looked like this man.” 
If you read carefully, just as you will see 
some persons looking intently at a portrait, 
you will understand what I mean. If you 
and I were looking at some portrait in the 
National Gallery painted by some great 
master, I think I could point out to you 
some touches by which the master succeeded 
in getting the likeness of the person he had 
painted. Let us turn, by way of example, to 
the roth chapter in the Gospel according to 
Mark. In the 14th verse Mark is painting 
the likeness of our Lord; you can see Mark 
looking at Jesus, and he paints what he sees. 
Our Lord was displeased with His disciples, 
because they were trying to prevent children 
being brought to Him. We may look at 
Jesus as He is painted here, and we may 
see at once from His look how He loved 
children. He looked as if He loved 
them. 

In the 21st verse you find another effort is 
made to catch the likeness of our Lord. 
Our attention is again specially drawn to the 
expression of our Saviour’s face. The story 
of the young ruler is not only told, but the 
opportunity is taken to tell us also how our 
Lord looked. And so we read, “ And Jesus 
beholding him, loved him.” You find again 
in the 23rd verse, and again in the 26th verse, 
that, the way in which our Lord looked 
attracted notice, and that we have in each 
case a distinct record of the fact. There is 
yet another instance to be found in this 
chapter, and that is mentioned in the 27th 
verse. Some changes had passed over the 
countenance of our Lord, and the disciples 
were frightened, and they fell back as they 
followed Him. He was in the way going up 
to Jerusalem, and He was thinking of the 
future. And we read, in explanation of His 
altered appearance, ‘‘And he took again 
the twelve, and began to tell them what 
things should happen unto him,” 

There is something expressed in looks 
which is not and cannot be expressed in any 
other way. And so we find throughout the 
four Gospels there is a continued reference 
not only to what our Lord said and did, but 
to the way in which our Lord looked. We 
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are told to look to Christ that we may be 
saved. There is something in His look 
which will help us to believe in Him. We 
look into the faces of those who are talking 
to us, and we are influenced very much by 
what we see there. We wish to see Jesus, 
and the wish is very natural, and it is very 
necessary that it should be fulfilled. 

And the Gospel—the good news—about 
Jesus is, that He is a personal Saviour. We 
may have a personal interview with Him. If 
we are to keep from doing wrong, and if we 
are to keep on trying to do right, Jesus must 
manifest Himself to us. We do not know 
people till we live with them, and they live 
with us. Our Saviour wishes us to know 
Him, and hence the four Gospels were 
written ; and further, He comes Himself and 
knocks at the door of our hearts, calling upon 
us that we may see Him for ourselves, and 
know Him. 

We are all of us regretting the lukewarm- 
ness of our hearts. ‘There is but one thing 
that will make them burn—burn with a fire 
which will be ever burning, which will never 
go out. That-one thing is the presence of 
Christ. We must feel that He is ever with 
us, looking at us. And as we look at Him, 
as He looks upon us, we shall be: saved. 
We shall be saved from sin and from fear— 
all fear about life—all fear about death. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “How kind is the Saviour.” Lesson: 
John xviii. r—13. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and 
gentle.” 

I want you to think of the beauty and 
strange power of the words of Jesus. 
“‘ Never man spake like this man.” These 
are the words of the officers of the chief 
priest and Pharisees who had been sent 
to lay hands on our Lord. The officers are 
giving their reason for not bringing Jesus 
with them. Their words sound strangely, 
and we can imagine that the men would have 
looked somewhat oddly as they told their 
masters that they could not touch Jesus, 
much less make Him their prisoner, because 
they had heard Him speak. We can see them 
hanging down their heads as they utter the 
words, “* Never man spake like this man.” 
They would have been rough men, armed 
with swords and staves, like those who after- 
wards came to the Garden of Gethsemane. 
You would not have thought that such men 
would have felt the power of words or of the 
tone of a voice, but yet they did, and the 
spell seems to have been still upon them as 
they made their excuse. 





It is very evident that there must have 
been something remarkable about the very 
voice of Jesus. And as we read the Gospels 
we are constantly coming into contact with 
cases like the one we have just noticed. We 
are told, for instance, of the astonishment of 
them who neard Him when He began to speak 
for the first time in public. 

There is a great difference in voices as 
well as in faces. There are some voices 
which you hear and you do not notice them, 
just as there are some faces which you see 
and pass them by. We all know that there 
is a great difference in the way in which 
people read. As some people read to you 
they seem to be explaining by the very tones 
of their voice the meaning of a book. And 
if what is being read was written for the pur- 
pose of touching your hearts and your 
conscience, you find yourself holding your 
breath, as if you were listening to music. 
One of the first things that Jesus did was to 
go into the synagogue of Nazareth, where he 
had deen brought up, and to read in the book 
of the Prophet Isaiah. There are two pic- 
tures painted by the Evangelist of this scene, 
and the subject of both of them is the same 
—it is the power of the Saviour’s voice. In 
the first picture He does not appear to have 
said anything, but to have taken the book 
and found the place which he wanted, and 
then to have read the verses and closed the 
book, giving it back to the servant, and to 
have sat down. ‘The audience seems to have 
been spell-bound, for we read, “‘ And the 
eyes of all of them that were in the synagogue 
were fastened on him.” In the second pic- 
ture our Lord is painted preaching. And 
the picture is so well painted that as you look 
at it you seem to be hearing the very voice 
of Jesus.. You readily believe what you are 
told, ‘‘ And all bare him witness, and won- 
dered at the gracious words which proceeded 
out of his mouth.” 

Once and again the Pharisees tried to en- 
tangle our Lord in His talk. One of these 
instances was the well-known case when they 
asked Him His opinion of the lawfulness of 
paying taxesito the Government. Our Lord 
did not say much. He asked them to show 
Him a penny, and He showed them how the 
penny answered their question. We are not 
surprised to read that after this “they left 
him and went their way.” The picture of this 
scene has been painted by Rubens, and the 
engraving opposite is a beautiful copy of it. 

The power of His words as He spoke to 
the blind and to the lepers as He cured 
them seems to have produced a great im- 
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pression, for we find the Roman officer said, 
when he came to Jesus about his sick servant, 
Speak the word only, and my servant shall 
be healed.” ‘There is yet another instance 
we must notice. I do not know how you 
feel, but as for me I shall never forget the 
tones of my mother’s voice, as she used to 
pray with us when we were children. Re- 
membering these tones, I can readily under- 
stand how the disciples would listen as our 
Lord prayed, and how it would come to 
pass, “That as he was praying in a certain 
place one of his disciples said unto him, 
Lord, teach us to pray.” 





Just as we have to be very thankful that as 
we look to Christ we see the Father, so there 
is the same comfort to be found as we listen 
to the words of the Lord Jesus. -He spoke, 
we are told, as one having authority. What 
we seem to want, again and again in life, isto 
have some word which we may receive as 
absolutely true. We want certainty. It is 
not enough for us to hear people talk to us 
of what they think, and of what they hope. 
We must have something else besides opinion 
and expectation. Now you will find that 
whilst the words of Jesus were full of pity 
and sympathy, they were equally remarkable 





Jesus and the tribute money. 


for their positiveness and decision. Without 
any qualification, Jesus tells us that ‘“ God 
loved the world.” In the same broad, uni- 
versal way Jesus tells us “of children is the 
kingdom of heaven.” When speaking of 
Himself He says, “Without me ye can do 
nothing.” And for our encouragement to 
yield up ourselves to a Christian and godly 
life, He assures us that if we seek first the 
kingdom of God ‘and His righteousness, what 
to eat and what to drink, and what to put on 
will be added to us. 

These words, and such words as these, 





saying to us, and so if any ask us for the 
reason of our faith, we reply with the Sama- 
ritans of old, “ Now we believe, for we have 
heard him ourselves, and know that this is 
indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to think that I am young.” 
Lesson: Matt. viii. 1—15. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
meek and gentle.” 


Babies, and children who are no longer 
babies, like to be nursed. We all know the 
baby of eight or nine years of age, who never 
misses the chance of getting into the mother’s 


justify our faith in our Lord and Saviour. | lap, or climbing to its old seat on the father’s 
We find that what He said to others, He is| knee. If you watch them, you will find they 
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are not contented by merely occupying their 
former throne, but they will feel after the 
hand that has so often soothed them by its 
touch, and only when they have succeeded 
will they be at rest. It may not seem much 
to you, as you read that our Saviour put His 
hands upon the children whom He took up 
in His arms, but this seems to me one proof, 
and that a great one, that He was really their 
Saviour. Some of you may not think much 
of little things. It may seem to you a little 
thing to be touched by your mother’s or 
father’s hand. Well, all that I will say to 
you is that you did not always think so, and 
there will come to you as you live on, times 
when if you feel the touch of their hand it 
will seem almost like heaven upon earth. 

People who do not care for us seldom 
shake hands with us, and if they do, it is only 
with the tips of their fingers. And I am 
afraid that both you and I have come into 
contact with persons whom we would not 
liked to have touched even with the tip of 
one of our fingers. 

Our Saviour seemed to have had a habit 
of putting His hands upon people—of touch- 
ing them. He could not keep His hands 
even from touching lepers. There does not 
seem to have been any reason, as far as their 
cure was concerned, why He should touch 
them, but He did, and we can sometimes 
imagine their surprise, their gratitude, and 
their love, 

There are three things connected with 
human beings which are regarded as pecu- 
liarly human—the human face; the human 
voice; the human hand. In.the Gospel 
account of our Lord and Saviour each of 
these three things is specially noticed: His 
look, and the tone of His voice, and His 
touch. They all told the same tale. As 
people looked at Jesus they saw He was 
moved with compassion, and the gracious 
words which fell from His lips confirmed their 
impression. But His love and sympathy 
were something else besides looks and words. 
He loved in deed and in truth, and went 
about doing good, and he helped people as 
if he really cared for them, for He had a 
habit of touching them as he helped them. 

We all live to learn that we need some- 
body to care for us and to help us. We 
may say that we do not care whether 
people care for us or not, and that we 
are equal to taking care of ourselves. We 
are taught the foolishness and sin of these 
idle words. Look at that child who is taken 
with an infectious fever. Neighbours and 
even relatives are frightened about themselves 











and their own children, and so will not come 
near the child. But the child is not left, its 
mother nurses the child week after week, 
and with her own hands does everything for 
the sick child, sick sometimes even unto 
death. There is the young man or the 
young woman with their first trouble. The 
world does not care about them. No one 
feels for them, though their hearts are break- 
ing. But, thank God, they have their old 
home, and the old faces and voices at home, 
and the first thing that comforts them in their 
sorrow is the touch and grip of the hand that 
used to coax and fondle them in their early 
childhood. 

Now I want you to look at your father and 
your mother as a revelation. They area reve- 
lation of God your Father in heaven, and of 
Jesus your Saviour, who is ever with us even 
unto the end of the world. You have a 
Father in heaven, and you have a Saviour, 
and that you may know and believe this 
Gospel, God has given to you your parents, 
and Christ has said, “ of children is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Love, sympathy, pity, are 
no strange things to you. You know what 
they mean. You believe in them, Believe 
then in God. Believe also in Jesus. 

The miracles of Jesus were parables and 
prophecies: parables and prophecies for us, 
written and recorded in the Gospels, so that 
we reading about them, might understand 
and believe the love of Christ which passes 
knowledge. We are distinctly told that He 
was touched with a feeling for our infirmities. 
And in all our afflictions He was afflicted. 
When you are in pain or in sorrow you crave 
for sympathy. You want not only some one 
to help you, but to help you as if they cared 
for you. One of the truths about Jesus was 
that he ‘ouched the people He healed, and 
this you will find to be a truth that will be 
able to save your soul. 

You will find not only that you will be 
afflicted with pain and sorrow, but that you 
will be afflicted with sin; and Christ will be 
the same to you yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 
Degraded as we are by sin and selfishness, 
Jesus does not look at us nor speak to us 
as if He abhorred us. He turns and looks 
at us as he did to Peter; He calls to us as 
He did to Zaccheus; He touches us as He 
did the leper. And so He says of us as He 
said of others—“If I had not come and 
spoken unto them, they had not hadsin.... . 
If I had not done among them the works 
which none other man did, they had not had 
sin: but now they have no cloke for their 
sin.” 
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FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ And is it true, as I am told ?’”’ Lesson: 
John xi. 11—36. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, meek and 
gentle.” 


Children cry, and some children have a 
habit of crying, and so it is that we do not 
always notice a child’s tears, for we know 
that a child may cry when it has nothing to 
cry for, Were you, however, to see your 
mother’s eyes to be filling with tears, or to 
find your father’s voice falter as he spoke to 
you, you would look up to them at once, for 
you would be sure that something had touched 
their hearts. These tears might be tears of 
joy. You might have done something, or 
have said something, that had filled their 
hearts with gladness, and out of the abun- 
dance of their hearts they would weep. These 
tears might be tears of sorrow. You, or 
your brother, or your sister, might have been 
acting in an unchildlike, ungrateful, unloving 
way, hardening your hearts, not minding 
anything your parents had said to you. If 
such were the case, you would not wonder at 
your mother or father shedding tears. Now 
we read that when our Lord was coming 
down the Mount of Olives, His eyes filled 
with tears as He beheld the city of Jerusalem. 
Jesus wept. The people in Jerusalem 
were resisting all the efforts He was making 
to bring them to repentance, and were thus 
exposing themselves to the consequences of 
sin. And so, in the sorrow of His heart, 
Jesus said, “ If thou hadst known, even thou, 
at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong to thy peace! but now they are hid 
from thine eyes.” We see here how sin, 
impenitence, and unbelief touched Christ. 
And He is the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever. He wept over sin, and over 
sinners. He weeps over our sin, and over us. 

But Jesus says, ‘‘ He who hath seen me hath 
seen the Father.” And so we see that God has 
a father’s heart. Now we are sorely tempted 
to sin, and tempted to continue in sin, and 
we seem to want some great power to keep 
us in the hour of temptation. And we find 
Jesus wept. Let us look at Christ’s tears, 
and, as we look at them, we shall hear 
the old words, “ Oh, do not this abominable 
thing that I hate.” You love your mother and 
your father, and it is this which breaks down 
your obstinacy and impenitence. You feel, 
after all, that you cannot sin against them. 
Now God has revealed Himself to you in 
Christ as your father in heaven; with a 
father’s heart, full of grief and sorrow about 
your sin. Let the goodness of God lead you 
to repentance. Remember God is your 









father, and this will help you to keep His 
commandments. We read of one other 
occasion, and only one, in which Jesus is 
recorded to have wept. There would have 
been, doubtless, other times, for we are told 
He was a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief; but we know that we have in the 
Gospels only a selection of the incidents of 
His life. Just as there were many other 
things that Jesus did, so there would be 
many other tears, for He was ever to be 
found amidst the sick and the dying, as well 
as amongst the sinful and the lost. 

Young as you are, you will all of you have 
heard of Lazarus. Many of you will have 
read and re-read the story of his death. You 
seem to know his sisters, Mary and Martha, 
and to have mourned with them over the loss 
of their brother. You have seen them weep- 
ing, and the Jews who came to comfort them 
weeping with them, and tears have come 
into your eyes. Well, as you have thus felt the 
sadness and sorrow of death, have you not 
felt the comfort that Christ was made like 
unto you, for He groaned in spirit and was 
troubled? And then, when you find that 
Jesus wept, and remember who He was, you 
will see in the tears of Christ the heart of 
God, and you will begin to feel that there 
must be and there will be some triumph over 
death, and some victory over the grave. 

These records of our Lord’s tears are 
written for us and our learning, that we, 
through patience and comfort of these Scrip- 
tures, may have hope. If you read them 
aright you will feel that what Jesus was to 
others He is to you. If you sin, and are 
careless, you will find Him standing and 
looking at you with eyes full of tears. You 
may be shutting your heart, but Christ will 
stand at the door and knock. 

Most of us have some one whom we know, 
and who we think will come to us in the 
time of our trouble. We are, and ought to 
be, very thankful for their love. But we 
cannot depend on their coming. They may 
change, or they may die. Christ will never 
leave, never forsake us. Any home may 
change into a house of mourning; we shall 
all, in our turn, become mourners, and 
one after another we shall pass away. But 
Jesus will be the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever, touched with the feeling of our infir- 
mities. And what He said to Martha He 
will say to us all—“I am the resurrection 
and the life. He that believeth in me, 
though he were dead, yet shall he live: and 
whosoever liveth and believeth in me shall 
never die.” 
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FIFTH EVENING. 


raise the Saviour.” 


Opening Hymn: “ Little children, 
ii ymn:; “ Jesus, meek 


son: john xii. r—11. Concluding 
and gentle.” 

There are some children who see difficul- 
ties, and seeing difficulties they ask questions. 
There are difficulties everywhere, difficulties 
in all things, and it is well for a child to be 
aware of their existence, and to ask for infor- 
mation as to what they mean, and how they 
are to be met. We remember when we were 
at school being puzzled with our sums, and 
when we told our difficulties to the teacher, 
he sent us away, telling us to look at the rule 
and to make the sums come right. This was 
not teaching. There are principles, reasons, 
facts with which a child may be made 
acquainted, and which will often help a young 
scholar as he is trying to learn a lesson. 

If you search the Scriptures you will find 
one scripture will explain another, so that if 
you read something which seems hard to 
understand, by reading some other scripture 
you will get some clue to its meaning. Take, 
as an example, the eighth Psalm, and then 
read the beginning of the second chapter of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. Children as you 
are, you will have met with children and 


grown-up people whose bitter and sad lives 
must have puzzled you—children who are 
helpless cripples, and men and women who 
seem to be crushed by the world instead of 


gaining a victory over it. Now, there is a 
text in the beginning of the ninth verse of the 
second chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
which will help you. “ But we see Jesus.” 
This text will be a light to you as you look 
at the darkness of some lives. Your life may 
have some dark days in it, and the light of 
this text will lighten your darkness. Life is 
given to us and to all. And with life there 
is given this principle of life—‘‘ Look unto 
Jesus.” Now, we may all see Jesus, for we 
may all learn from the Gospel of His life 
something of what He really was and really 
is, from His look, and His voice, and His 
touch. We may see more, for we find that 
Jesus was made in all points like unto us, 
and that He suffered as those suffer whose 
lives are so full of pain and of poverty. 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ was a 
working man, and so is able to sympathize 
with the hardships of those whose lot in life 
has not fallen in pleasant places. Look, for 
instance, at those three miners in a coal-pit. 
They are always working in darkness, and as 
we know from the accidents about which we 
read in the newspapers, they are also working 





in danger. Well, the life of a miner is a hard 
life, but many a miner has seen Jesus in the 
darkness, and seeing Jesus he has been able 
to live, and able also to die. 

Our Lord and Saviour not only suffered 
but died, and died for our sins, according to 
the Gospel; and not for our sins only but for 
the sins of the whole world. You will see also, 
and be glad as you see, that Jesus gloried 
in His sufferings. Read the account of the 
night in which He was betrayed. Hear what 
He says about His own glory and the glory 
of God in the death on the cross. And then 
listen to the exhortation, ‘‘ Looking unto Jesus 
the author and finisher of faith; who for the 
joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” 

There are three ways in which you may 
look at life. You may look at what is called 
the bright side of life, and shut your eyes to 
the sins and the sorrows of the world. And 
this is possible when you are children, and 
you are fed and cared for and sheltered in 
your father’s home. You may try when you 
grow up to be men and women to look 
and think and talk as children. But this 
will be childish, and you will find it to be 
foolish. 

You may be driven by sickness or some 
sorrow to be gloomy, and to take a hopeless 
view of the prospect before you. You may 
make a dark world, living without hope, 
without God, without Christ. And this will 
be sin, sin against God, sin against Christ, 
sin against yourself. For “God has so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

Or you may see Jesus. And seeing Jesus, 
you will see the light, the true light, which 
lighteth every one who cometh into the 
world. You will see that there is no necessity 
laid upon you to be hard and selfish. You 
need not harden your hearts by looking only 
upon yourself and your own things. You 
need not become of the world, worldly. You 
may look to Jesus and be saved from losing 
your life by trying to make it what it was 
never intended to be. : 

Looking to Christ you may become like 
Christ. You may be born again and become, 
as you grow up, men and women going 
through the world doing good. If you want 
to take the best view of life you must see 
Jesus. And if you want to keep this view of 
life ever before you, you must be often look- 
ing into His face, hearing His words, and 
feeling his touch. 





OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE REOPENING OF EXETER HALL. 


THE reopening of Exeter Hall—altered, repaired, 

and beautified in a manner befitting a building 
henceforth to be known as the head-quarters of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations of the world— 
took place on Tuesday, March 29th, under the most 
cheering and hopeful auspices. It happens that the 
date mentioned was the fiftieth anniversary of the 
opening of Exeter Hall, as a central place of meeting 
for purposes especially of a religious and philanthropic 
aature, so that the occasion was a jubilee as well as an 
inaugural festival. The celebration was in every way 
worthy of the time, the place, and the objects. A 
vast audience thronged the Hall from end to end, and 
the proceedings were marked at once by enthusiasm 
and solemnity. Lord Shaftesbury, as a matter of 
course, was in the chair, and spoke not only with a 
vigour astonishing for his years, but also with a 
practical point and impressiveness which was deeply 
felt. The Archbishop of Canterbury, Earl Cairns, 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Dr. Oswald Dykes, the 
Rev. Joshua Harrison, and other representative men, 
were among the speakers. It is a matter of gratitude 
for the entire Christian community of this country 
that this important building has been preserved for 
uses in harmony with its history and tradition during 
the last half century. Beside the mere question of 
sentiment, which certainly ought to be considered in 
such cases, the value and convenience of Exeter Hall 
as a place of Christian assembly and as a centre of 
Christian operations, in the very heart of the great 
metropolis, can scarcely be exaggerated. Those who 
know London best can best appreciate what a serious 
loss it would have been had this building been 
allowed to pass into the hands of those whose only 
concern would have been to get the full market value 
of a very costly site. It is well known that five 
gentlemen have subscribed £5,000 each towards 
securing the Hall for the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, and that among these, it is to Mr. George 
Williams, the excellent treasurer of the Association, 
that the public are chiefly indebted for the enthusiasm, 
energy, and sagacity which have been needed, in 
addition to money, to accomplish this great object. 
About £23,000 have been expended in the adaptation 
and improvement of the Hall and parts of the build- 
ing with which it is connected, and of this we under- 
stand 2 few thousands yet remain to be subscribed. 
We heartily wish the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation God speed in its new home, and hope that its 
work will be increasingly efficient and comprehen- 
sive. 

TWO INTERESTING MEMORIALS. 


A movement has been organized, and has found 
influential support, for the erection of a statue to 
William Tyndale, the translator of the English Bible, 
on the Thames Embankment. Nearly four hundred 
years have passed since the birth of this great Re- 





former, devoted scholar, and martyr for the truth. 
The task of giving the Bible to the inhabitants of this 
country in their own tongue was one which not only 
involved enormous labour, but also persecution, exile, 
and finally death. His work was executed with such 
commanding ability and such conscientious care that 
it has served as an aid of the highest value in all 
subsequent translations, and its production heralded 
the dawn of a new day in the religious life of Eng- 
land. It will be good for the uncounted thousands 
who from day to day, and year to year, pass along 
the magnificent walk by the Thames, to have recalled 
to mind, as one among the greatest of England’s 
worthies, this true servant and soldier of Jesus Christ. 
It will be good also for the visitors and the people 
of Glasgow to see, near the Barony Church, as 
we are glad to know they will shortly be able to see, 
a fine statue of Dr. Norman McLeod, who for so 
many years ministered there, whose life was so rich 
in faithful Christian service, and whose great and 
loving heart beats still and lives still in the words 
and influences which he left behind. We will not 
attempt in any fanciful way to couple the names of 
the two men whose memorials happen just now to 
challenge our attention at the same time. We only 
say that each wasin his own way worthy of most 
loving and reverent remembrance, and that, although 
separated by centuries, and by almost immeasurable 
differences of circumstance and condition, they both 
gave of the best they had to give to the same ever- 
living and unchanging Master and Lord. 


NATIONAL EXPENDITURE ON ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. 


The publication of the Excise Returns in March 
every year brings before us, and compels us to give 
at least a moment’s attention to, one enormous and 
ominous item of our national expenditure—that de- 
voted to alcoholic drinks. During the year 1880 this 
expenditure in these islands amounted to upwards 
of one hundred and twenty-two millions sterling! 
Immense as this sum is, it shows a decrease of be- 
tween five and six millions as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The decrease is accounted for by the 
depression of trade. A comparison of the returns of 
several years shows that the national expenditure on 
strong drink fluctuates with the national prosperity. 
In times of adversity and difficulty the people spend 
less, as it would seem, for the simple reason that they 
have less to spend. When trade flourishes, when 
work is abundant, and when wages are high, the 
amount devoted to wine, beer, and spirits is corre- 
spondingly large. It is startling to be reminded of 
some of the things that might be done with the 
immense sums of money thus lavished on beverages 
which, according to a large number of our doctors, 
do us no good whatever, and which all authorities 
agree in assuring us should be taken in extreme 
moderation if taken at all. Ireland, we are told, 
whose grievances on account of rent are a stock sub- 
ject of discussion and difficulty, paid nearly fourteen 
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millions last year for drink and. only eleven millions 
and a half for rent. We doubt not that some of the 
arguments and deductions from the bare figures we 
have quoted are fallacious and misleading, but no 
possible mode of explanation can make our “ drink 
bill” appear moderate or reasonable. And as a 
matter-of-fact, we all know too well that this vast 
expenditure on drink represents in every part of the 
United Kingdom a fearful amount of reckless impro- 
vidence, of disastrous self-indulgence, and of vice, 
wrong, and misery. Something in the way of correc- 
tion might be accomplished if to any general extent 
the nation could be persuaded to sit down and count 
the cost represented by this drink bill. If we began 
such a process of counting, seriously and fairly, we 
should soon find that the money actually paid for the 
intoxicating liquor is but the first in a long list of 
appalling items of expenditure, each one of which is 
entailed by the first. 


SPRING FLOWERS AND SICK PEOPLE. 


After long delay the beautiful Spring seems really 
to be with us once again; and the tender buds and 
the graceful foliage and the richly coloured flowers, 
which have been hiding away from the fierce frost 
and from the cruel east wind, are beginning to peep 
forth, and to fill the bright soft air with their sweet 
fragrance, and to spread out their beauty before the 
eye. The return of the season of flowers suggests 
that once again it may be of service to remind our 
readers of the sick and poor, in hospitals and in 
gloomy streets and close courts, to whom flowers are 
like bright glimpses of a better world. The gift of a 
little nosegay, which often costs nothing to the giver 
but the slightest amount of thoughtfulness and trouble, 
is always welcome to the receiver, especially when 
the receiver is confined within narrow limits, and con- 
strained often to pant for the fresh air, the open heavens, 
and the gay fields. The ‘‘ sick visitor’? may often 
secure a double welcome, and prepare the way for 
the acceptance of the message of the gospel, by 
means of such a gift. The Bible Flower Mission in 
London, the office of which is at 110, Cannon Street, 
E.C., and the secretary of which is Mrs. W. W. 
Turton, is doing a good work in the distribution of 
flowers among the sick and poor on a systematic 
method, and is deserving of yet more abundant help. 
But those who are wise, and whose hearts are touched 
with the right spirit, will not be satisfied to distribute 
flowers by proxy merely. The act of giving flowers is 
like that other act to which the Saviour alluded in 
such encouraging and helpful words—that of giving 
a cup of cold water to His disciples. It can be done 
even by a little child. 


KINDNESS TO YOUNG GIRLS IN GREAT CITIES, 


Some Christian ladies in Edinburgh have united in 
a very simple but thoughtful and practical method of 
showing kindness to a class of persons to whom such 
kindness is likely often to prove of inestimable value 
—young women who. come from the country to settle 
in Edinburgh as domestic servants, as assistants in 





warehouses, or in other capacities. ‘At the May 
and November terms, the ladies go in detachments to 
the different railway-stations, wait the arrival of trains, 
and assist the young women in every possible way, by 
procuring cabs for them and directing them to their 
new homes.” In effect, they endeavour to meet 
young people as it were at the threshold of a life which 
is new and strange to them, and which is beset by not 
a few difficulties and temptations, and by simple acts 
of kindness they try to make the strangers feel that 
kindly hearts are open towards them and are ready to 
afford such sympathy and help as may be possible. 
The local customs of Edinburgh afford opportunity 
for rendering service in the particular form noticed, 
but in all great cities there are opportunities of help- 
ing in one way or another the inexperienced girls and 
young women, one of whose great dangers arises from 
the fact that they are thrown so much on their own 
resources. Not simply through the medium of great 
organizations and expensive societies can such help 
be afforded, but by simple personal acts and efforts 
which involve no sacrifice, and which are born of a 
loving, sisterly, womanly sympathy. 


II.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
PEACE NEGOTIATIONS AND THE TRANSVAAL, 


The cessation of hostilities in the Transvaal, and 
the opening of negotiations between the British 
authorities and the Boer leaders, with a fair prospect 
of securing a peaceable settlement of a long-standing 
difficulty, are matters which, however they may be 
viewed from the point of view of political partisan- 
ship, can scarcely be regarded otherwise than with 
profound satisfaction by those who have accepted the 
Christian view of war. It is not our duty or wish here 
to argue the political bearings of the questions in- 
volved in this Transvaal difficulty, but we have so 
constantly expressed our profound disbelief in the 
arbitrament of the sword—our conviction of the folly 
and crime of resort to it, except in cases of the most 
absolute necessity—that we cannot but rejoice in the 
abandonment of the endeavour to settle a dispute by 
this means in a particular instance. It is true that 
the small bodies of troops sent to fight our battles in 
the Transvaal were outnumbered, outgeneraled, and 
severely defeated, and grave responsibility lies some- 
where for these disasters. But when it had dawned 
upon our rulers that we were fighting for a bad cause, 
and that the claims advanced by the Boers were not 
unreasonable or unjust—that in fact we had acted 
hastily on a series of misapprehensions—our Govern- 
ment were surely bound by every law of justice and 
Christian rectitude to sheathe the sword, The fact 
that our military operations had been unsuccessful, 
although it might reflect discredit on our advisers or 
administrators, civil and military, could supply no 
sufficient reason for persisting in fighting until we 
had asserted our superiority. To fight to show that 
we were the strongest would have been ignoble and 
brutal. To give up fighting because we saw that we 
were in the wrong was worthy of a great people, and 
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is in accordance with Christian principle. It may 
prove, indeed, that our Government have again been 
mistaken, that they have miscalculated the effects of 
their action upon the Boers and upon South Africa 

erally, and that after all they will be compelled to 
fight to establish a satisfactory frontier, to secure due 
protection to native tribes, and to maintain thé 
general interests of the Colony. There are not want- 
ing prophets of evil who tell us all this; but then we 
remember that for many people it is always difficult 
to have confidence in the result of acting with a high- 
minded regard to principle and conviction of right. 
And, further, even if this policy should be a failure 
after all, we can but fight as the last resort, and at 
least it will be a satisfaction to feel that we have dane 
what we can to effect a peaceful settlement. We 
cherish the hope that the bold attempt to deal with a 
grave and complicated difficulty by an appeal to 
reason and to Christian principle and feeling, may 
mark the beginning of a new era in our relations 
with South Africa, an era brighter and happier than 
the first. 

THE EARTHQUAKE IN CHIOS. 


One of the most terrible of the many earthquakes 
which have lately occurred in different parts of the 
world was experienced recently in the island of Chios, 
a Turkish possession in the Mediterranean, A suc- 


cession of shocks, commencing on Sunday, April 3rd, 
reduced a large portion of the buildings of the island 
to ruins, and destroyed a large number of lives. 


There are said to have been about 70,000 inhabitants, 
of whom, according to early reports of the disaster, 
some 6,000 or 7,000 were killed, while of the re- 
mainder 25 per cent. were wounded, and at least 
30,000 were rendered homeless. We fear that 
when the particulars of the calamity have been 
more fully inquired into, these figures will not 
have to be reduced. Meantime, what is quite cer- 
tain is that the inhabitants of this island have been 
overtaken by an appalling disaster, and one which 
from its nature is peculiarly liable to occasion pro- 
longed terror and distress. Of all the awful phe- 
nomena of nature there is none which more com- 
pletely reveals to men their comparative helplessness 
than the earthquake shock. The sufferers from such 
a calamity have a claim upon the common sympathy 
of mankind, which we are glad to see has been 
promptly recognised in this country. The fund opened 
at the Mansion House on their behalf affords a 
channel for assistance of which many will gladly 
avail themselves. We are glad to observe that con- 
siderable promptitude and humane feeling have been 
manifested near the spot, in affording relief to the 
sufferers, and that gun-vessels of various nations in 
neighbouring harbours have rendered generous and 
valuable aid. 


IIl.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
WAR AND MISSION’ WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


The reports from some of the Moravian mis- 
sionaries in South Africa, relating to the experiences 





of the last few months, afford painful illustrations of 
the disastrous effects upon mission work of the 
hostilities which have broken out between the 
Basutos and other native tribes and the Colonial 
authorities in that part of the world. The Moravians 
have no mission stations in Basutoland proper, but in 
the Transkei territory and neighbouring districts, 
where they have for many years maintained various - 
centres of quiet Christian usefulness, they have been 
brought into contact with detached portions of the 
Basuto people, and also. with numerous other tribes 
which have caught the spirit of disaffection and have 
taken up arms against the Colonial Government. 
Several of the missionaries have had to abandon 
their stations, which have been destroyed, and have 
had to endure great losses, hardships, and perils 
while fleeing for their lives. There is something 
extremely touching in the simple narratives which 
have been sent home by these devoted men, and 
there is certainly an impressive lesson in their 
patience and submissiveness under severe trials and 
disappointments. Mr. and Mrs. Hasting, with their 
three children, and a little company forming their 
household, were compelled to abandon their station 
at a place called Entwanazana, and after wandering 
for many miles as fugitives found refuge with a 
Christian community. All that they possessed, ex- 
cept the clothes in which they stood, had been seized 
and appropriated or destroyed by the hostile natives. 
From another station the missionary, Mr. Hartman, 
was driven forth in a similar manner, and escaped 
under the same conditions. After enumerating other 
losses, Mr. Hartman writes: ‘‘ All our valuables, 
photographs, &c., are gone, and can never be re- 
covered; we shall always keenly feel the loss. To 
me personally it is a source of deep regret that my 
diary, which I have kept during my thirty years’ so- 
journ in South Africa, is lost, ... . But the loss 
which the Mission sustains is truly grievous. All that 
has been done at Baziya in the last seventeen or eight- 
een years has been destroyed in a very few days.” 
Other instances of a similarly distressing kind are 
reported. In an introductory note, prefixed to the 
letters giving an account of these events, the officials 
of the Moravian Missionary Society, who have the 
management of its affairs at home, remark :— 


**From this sketch of events at our advanced posts 
in Kaffraria, it will be evident that a very severe blow 
has been inflicted on a scene of labour to which God 
was granting His blessing. Progress has been slow 
in this field, and there was no prospect of a very rapid 
increase in the number of converts. But it is none 
the less a heavy trial to see the labour of years de- 
stroyed, or so paralyzed that—humanly speaking—a 
long period must elapse before the mission can recover 
the lost ground. The Lord has permitted this series 
of disasters to overwhelm His work, and we cannot 
say: ‘What doest Thou?’ But we can, and we will, 
believe that the hand which has smitten will restore, 
and that our work in the Transkei and that of other 
missionary societies in Basutoland and in Kaffraria, 
crippled and injured like our own, will yet be favoured 
with the renewed blessing of the Lord, and more than 
hitherto redound to the honour of His name.” 
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We may add that a special fund is being raised in 
order to cover the heavy personal losses of these worthy 
missionaries and their families, and that contributions 
for this object may be sent to the Rev. E. Shawe, 
Secretary for Moravian Missions, 29, Ely Place, 
London, E.C. 


IV.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
LADY LUSH. 

After a long and painful illness, Lady Lush, the 
wife of one of our most distinguished judges, passed 
away on the 15th of March, at her home in London. 
She was a Christian woman of a very lofty and beau- 
tiful type of character, and her memory will long be 
lovingly cherished by those with whom she laboured on 
behalf of good objects, or whom she generously cared 
for and befriended. She was the daughter of a humble 
but highly-esteemed Baptist minister, whose happy 
home her graces of person and disposition helped to 
brighten and adorn. In due time she became the 
wife of the gifted young lawyer whose successes in his 
profession have been so fairly and honourably earned 
that they have probably excited as little envy as those 
of any occupant of the British Bench. Lady Lush 
possessed the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, 
and her highest satisfaction seems always to have 
been sought in endeavouring to diffuse happiness 
around her. She wasa member of the Baptist congrega- 
tion in Regent’s Park, of which the Rev. Dr. Landels 
is the minister, and her devotion and efficiency in 
various kinds of Christian work were remarkable, and 
will cause her loss to be long and keenly felt. She 
was a constant and enthusiastic friend and supporter 
of mission work abroad, the Zenana Mission in India 
and China especially engaging her sympathetic and 
unsparing efforts. She was a generous friend and 
supporter of the Haverstock Hill Orphan School and 
of similar institutions. Perhaps her chief work, how- 
ever, certainly that which specially endeared her to 
large numbers of poor men and women who wept at 
her grave, was in connection with a mission-hall for 
the benefit of the humble population in a district near 
Regent’s Park. This mission-hall was erected, we 
believe, by Lady Lush at considerable personal sacri- 
fice, and it was the centre of operations prompted 
and sustained by the same spirit of devotion and 
self-forgetfulness. She gathered fathers and mothers 
around her, and in various ways showed them her 
sympathy and sought their benefit, in the true spirit 
of a Christian sister and friend, and as a consequence 
she won their gratitude and admiration in a very 
exceptional degree. Her gentle and winning pre- 
sence will not only be sorely missed in the circle of 
family and friends, but in the homes of not a few of 
the poor and suffering—where she had been as an 
angel of God, bringing Christ’s blessing with her. 


SIR CHARLES REED, M.P. 


By the death of Sir Charles Reed, which took 
place on the 25th of March, at his residence in 





Tottenham, a useful and honourable career has been 
brought unexpectedly to a close. Sir Charles was 
sixty-two years of age, and, although not robust, was 
fully engaged in all those varied pursuits to which he 
devoted his attention and energy, until within about 
ten days of his death, An attack of pleurisy, how- 
ever, proved too much for a constitution which had 
probably been somewhat severely tried, and the 
patient, after seeming to rally, rapidly succumbed, 
and after a few hours of weakness and suffering, 
passed gently and peacefully away. Sir Charles 
Reed has been known to the public during the last 
ten years chiefly in connection with the work of 
popular education, especially as carried out, under 
the Elementary Education Act of 1870, by the School 
Board for London. On the formation of that body 
he was chosen as its Vice-Chairman, and in 1873 he 
succeeded the late Lord Lawrence in the chair. The 
position, it ought to be mentioned, is a purely 
honorary one. Its duties were discharged in no 
merely official spirit, and Sir Charles was recog- 
nised as an enlightened authority, and an earnest 
and capable advocate and administrator in connection 
with the elementary education movement. Through- 
out his life, Sir Charles Reed was a devoted friend 
and active helper of Sunday-schools. We well 
remember that our own first meeting with him, now 
many years ago, was on an occasion when he read a 
paper on some point of Sunday-school instruction 
and discipline. He constantly presided over meet- 
ings, made speeches, and assisted in various ways 
the work which was, perhaps, of all his work, the 
nearest to his heart, and until not very long ago, he him- 
self taught a Sunday-school class from week to week. 
He was one of the trustees and executors under the 
will of the late Mr. Peabody, who left such large 
endowments for the benefit of the poor of London, 
and in this way he found large scope for the exercise 
of thoughtful and sagacious philanthropy. In con- 
nection also with the various charitable institutions 
founded by his father, the late Dr. Andrew Reed, 
Sir Charles rendered prominent and useful service. 
The “ Life of Dr. Andrew Reed,” of which he was 
joint author with his brother, the Rev. A. Reed, B.A., 
testifies not only to his filial piety, but also to his 
personal good feeling and earnest interest in philan- 
thropic enterprises of various kinds, In his more 
private capacity, Sir Charles was a successful man of 
business, being the head of a typefounding firm in 
the City of London, and as a citizen he was called to 
fill the office of magistrate and many other positions 
of responsibility andinfluence. He sat in Parliament 
for several years, and at the time of his death was 
member for St. Ives, Cornwall. His personal character 
was unblemished, and in his own private circle he 
was tenderly loved. He represented under a favour- 
able aspect Puritanism of the modern type, and well 
maintained the honour of a family name associated 
with much good public service and with a worthy 
Christian profession. 
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“ Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.” —Sayzng attributed to Napoleon I. 


CHAPTER VI.—THE OLD BANK. 


YS ep ore the same hour that Roland 

Sefton set off under shelter of old 
Marlowe’s waggon to attempt his escape, 
Mr. ,Clifford, the senior partner in the firm, 
reached Riversborough by the last train from 
London. It was too late for him to intrude 
on the household of his young partner, and 
he spent the night at an hotel. 

The old bank at Riversborough had been 
flourishing for the last hundred years. It had 


the power of issuing its own notes; and until | 


lately these notes, bearing the familiar names 
of Clifford and Sefton, had been preferred by 
the country people round to those of the Bank 
of England itself. For nobody knew who 
were the managers of the Bank of England ; 
whilst one of the Seftons, either father or son, 
could be seen at any time for the last fifty 
years. On ordinary days there were but few 
customers to be seen in its handsome office, 
and a single clerk might easily have transacted 
all the business. But on market-days and 


fair-days the place was crowded by loud- 


voiced, red-faced country gentlemen, and by 
awkward and burly farmers, from the moment 
its doors were opened until they were closed 
at the last stroke of four sounding from the 
church clock near at hand. The strong-room 
of the Old Bank was filled full with chests 
containing valuable securities and heir-looms, 
belonging to most of the county families in 
the neighbourhood. 

For the last twenty years Mr. Clifford had 
left the management of the bank entirely to 
the elder Sefton, and upon his death to his 
son, who was already a partner. He had 
lived abroad, and had not visited England 
for more than ten years. There was a report, 
somewhat more circumstantial than a rumour, 
but the truth of which none but the elder 
Sefton had ever known, that Mr. Clifford, 
offended by his only son, had let him die of 
absolute starvation in Paris. Added to this 
rumour was a vague story of some crime 
committed by the younger Clifford, which 
his father would not overlook’ or forgive. 
That he was a hard man, austere to utter 
pitilessness, everybody averred. No trans- 
gressor need look to him for pardon. 

When Roland Sefton had laid his hands 
uRge * private personal securities belong- 

—2 


| ing to his senior partner, it was with no idea 
| that he would escape the most rigorous pro- 
| secution, should his proceedings ever come 
| to the light. But it was with the fixed con- 
_viction that Mr. Clifford would never return 
to England, or certainly not to Riversborough, 
/where this hard report had been circulated 
and partly accepted concerning him. The 
| very bonds he had dealt with, first borrowing 
money upon them, and at last. selling them, 
| had been bequeathed to him in Mr. Clifford’s 
| will, of which he was himself the executor. 
He had, as he persuaded himself, only fore- 
stalled the possession of them. But a letter 
he had received from Mr. Clifford, informing 
him that he was on his way home, with the 
purpose of thoroughly investigating the affairs 
of the bank, had fallen like a thunderbolt 
upon him, and upon Acton, through whose 
agency he had managed to dispose of the 
securities without arousing any suspicion. 

Early the next morning Mr. Clifford 
arrived at the bank, and heard to his great sur- 
prise that his partner had started for London, 
and had been away the day before ; possibly, 
Madame Sefton suggested with some anxiety, 
in the hope of meeting him there. No doubt 
he would be back early, for it was the day of 
the May fair, when there was always an un- 
usual stir of business. Mr. Clifford took his 
place in the vacant bank parlour, and waited 
somewhat grimly for the arrival of the head 
clerk, Acton. 

There was a not unpleasant excitement 
among the clerks, as they whispered to each 
other on arrival that old Clifford was come, 
and Roland Sefton was still absent. But 
this excitement deepened into agitation and 
misgiving as the hour for opening the bank 
drew near and Acton did not arrive. Such 
a circumstance had never occurred before, 
for Acton had made himself unpopular with 
those beneath him by expecting devotion 
equal to his own to the interests of the firm. 
When ten o’clock was close at hand a clerk 
ran round to Acton’s lodgings; but before 
he could return a breathless messenger rushed 
into the bank as the doors were thrown 
open, with the tidings that the head clerk 
had been found by his landlady lying dead 
in his bed. 

More quickly than if the town-crier had 
been sent round the streets with his bell to 
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announce the news, it was known that 
Roland Sefton was missing, and the manag- 
ing clerk had committed suicide. The 
populace from all the country round was 
flocking into the town for the fair, three- 
fourths of whom did business with the Old 
Bank. No wonder that a panic took pos- 
session of them. In an hour’s time the 
tranquil street was thronged with a dense 
mass of town’s-people and country-people, 
numbers of whom were fighting their way to 
the bank as if for dear life. There was not 
room within for the crowds who struggled to 
get to the counters and present their cheques 
and bank-notes, and demand instant settle- 
ment of their accounts. In vain Mr. Clif- 
ford assured them there was no fear of the 
firm being unable to meet its liabilities, 
In cases like these the panic cannot be 
allayed by words. 

As long as the funds held out the cheques 
and notes were paid over the counter; but 
this could not go on. Mr. Clifford himself 
was in the dark as to the state of affairs, and 


did not know how his credit stood. Soon | 


after mid-day the funds were exhausted, and 
with the utmost difficulty the bank was 
cleared and the doors closed. 
crowd did not disperse; rather it grew 
denser as the news spread like wildfire that 
the Old Bank had stopped ! 

It was at the moment that the bank doors 
were closed that Phebe turned into White- 
friars Road. She had taken a train from 
Upchurch, leaving her father to return home 
alone with the empty waggon. It was a 
strange sight which met her. The usually 
quiet street. was thronged from end to end, 
and the babble of many voices made all 
sounds indistinct. Even on the outskirts 
of the crowd there were men, some pale 
and some red with anxiety, struggling with 
elbows and shoulders to make their way 
through to the bank, in the vain hope that it 
would not be too late. A strongly-built, 
robust farmer fainted quietly away beside 
her, like a delicate woman, when he heard 
that the doors were shut; and his wife and 
son, who were following him, bore him out of 
the crush as well as they could. Phebe, 
pressing gently forward, and gliding in 
wherever a chance movement gave her an 
Opportunity, at last reached the archway at 
the side of the house, and rapped urgently 
for admittance. A scared-looking man- 
servant, who opened the door with the chain 
upon it, let her in as soon as he recognised 
who she was. 

“Tt’s a fearsome day,” he said; “ master’s 





But the | 








away, gone nobody knows where; and old 
Acton’s poisoned himself. Nobody dare 
tell Mrs. Sefton; but Madame knows. 
She is in the dining-room, Miss Marlowe.” 

Phebe found her, as she had done the day 
before, sitting in the oriel window; but the 
usually placid-looking little woman was in a 
state of nervous agitation. As soon as she 
caught sight of Phebe’s pitiful face she ran 
to her, and clasping her in her arms, burst 
into a passion of tears and sobs. 

“My son!” she cried, “what can have 
become of him, Phebe? Where can he be 
gone? If he would only come home all 
these people would be satisfied, and go away, 
They don’t know Mr. Clifford, but they know 
Roland; he is so popular. The servants 
say the bank is broken; what does that mean, 
Phebe? And poor Acton! They say he 
is dead—he did kill himself by poison. Is 
it not true, Phebe? Tell me it is not 
true!” 

But Phebe could say nothing to comfort 
her ; she knew better than any one else the 
whole truth of the calamity. But she held 
the weeping little woman in her strong young 
arms, and there was something consoling in 
her loving clasp. 

‘¢ And where are the children ?” she asked, 
after a while. 

“T sent them to play in the garden,” 
answered Madame; “ their own little plots are 
far away, out of sight of the dreadful street. 
What good is it that they should know all 
this trouble ?” 

“No good at all,” replied Phebe. “ And 
where is Mrs. Sefton?” 

“ Alas, my Phebe!” she exclaimed, “‘ who 
dare tell her? Not me; no, no! She is 
shut up in her little chamber, and she forgets 
all the world—her children even, and Roland 
himself. It is as if she went away into 
another life, far away from ours; and when 
she comes home again she is like one in a 
dream. Will you dare to tell her?” 

“Yes, I will go,” she said. 

Yet with very slow and reluctant steps 
Phebe climbed the staircase, pausing long at 
the window midway, which overlooked the 
wide and sunny landscape in the distance, 
and the garden just below. She watched 
the children busy at their little plots of 
ground, utterly unconscious of the utter ruin 
that had befallen them. How lovely and 
how happy they looked! She could have 
cried out aloud, a bitter and lamentable cry. 
But as yet she must not yield to the flood of 
her own grief; she must keep it back until 
she was at home again, in her solitary home, 
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where nobody could hear her sobs and cries. 
Just now she must think for, and comfort, if 
comfort were possible, these others, who 
stood even nearer than she did to the sin and 
the sinner. Gathering up all her courage, 
she quickened her footsteps and ran hurriedly 
up the remaining steps. 

But at the drawing-room door, which was 
partly open, her feet were arrested. Within, 
standing behind the rose-coloured curtains, 
stood the tall, slender figure of Felicita, with 
her clear and colourless face catching a deli- 
cate flush from the tint of the hangings that 
concealed her from the street. She was 
looking down on the crowd below, with the 
perplexity of a foreigner gazing on some un- 
familiar scene in a strange land. There was 
a half-smile playing about her lips; but her 
whole attention was so absorbed by the spec- 
tacle beneath her that she did not see or hear 
Phebe until she was standing beside her, 
looking down also on the excited crowd. 

“Phebe!” she exclaimed, “ you here 
again? Then you can tell me, are the good 
people of Riversborough gone mad? or is it 
possible there is an election going on, of which 
I have heard nothing? Nothing less than 
an election could rouse them to such a pitch 
of excitement.” 

“Have you heard nothing of what they 
say ?” asked Phebe. 

‘There is such a Babel,” she answered ; 
“of course I hear my husband’s name. It 
would be just like him if he got himself 
elected member for Riversborough without 
telling me anything about it till it was over. 
He loves surprises ; and I—why I hate to be 
surprised.” 

“ But he is gone!” said Phebe. 

‘Yes, he told me he was going to Lon- 
don,” she went on ; “ but if it is no election 
scene, what is it, Phebe? Why are all the 
people gathered here in such excitement ?” 

“Shall I tell you plainly ?” asked Phebe, 
looking steadily into Felicita’s dark, inscrut- 
able eyes. 

“Tell. me the simple truth,” she replied, 
somewhat haughtily ; “if any human being 
can tell it.” 

“Then the bank has stopped payment,” 
answered Phebe. ‘Poor Mr. Acton has 

. been found dead in bed this morning ; and 
Mr. Sefton is gone away, nobody knows 
where. It is the May fair to-day, and all the 
people are coming in from the country. 
There’s been a run on the bank, till they are 
forced to stop payment. That is what brings 
the crowd here.” 

Feliaita: dropped the curtain which she had 





been holding back with her hand, and stepped 
back a pace or two from the window. But 
her face scarcely changed; she listened 
calmly and collectedly, as if Phebe was 
speaking of some persons she hardly knew. 

“My husband will come back imme- 
diately,” she said. “Is not Mr. Clifford 
there ?” 

“ Yes,” said Phebe. 

“ Are you telling me all?” asked Felicita. 

* No,” she answered ; “ Mr. Clifford says 
he has been robbed. Securities worth 
nearly ten thousand pounds are missing. 
He must have found it out already.” 

““Whom does he suspect ?” she asked again 
imperiously ; “he does not dare suspect my 
husband ?” 

Phebe replied only by a mute gesture. 
She had never had any secret to conceal 
before, and she did not see that she had 
betrayed herself by the words she had 
uttered. The deep gloom on her bright 
young face struck Felicita for the first time. 

“Do you think it was Roland?” she 
asked. 

Again the same dumb, hopeless gesture 
answered the question. Phebe could not 
bring her lips to shape a word of accusation 
against him. It was agony to her to feel her 
idol disgraced and cast down from its. high 
pedestal; yet she had not learned any way 
of concealing or misrepresenting the truth. 

“ You know he did it ?” said Felicita. 

* Yes, I know it,” she whispered. 

For a minute or two Felicita stood, with 
her white hands resting on Phebe’s shoulders, 
gazing into her mournful face with keen, 
questioning eyes. Then, with a rapid flush 
of crimson, betraying a strong and painful 
heart-throb, which suffused her face for an 
instant and left it paler than before, she 
pressed her lips on the girl’s sunburnt fore- 
head. 

“‘ Tell nobody else,” she murmured; “keep 
the secret for his sake and mine.” 

Before Phebe could reply she turned 
away and, with a steady, unfaltering step, 
went back to her study and locked her- 
self in. 


CHAPTER VII.—AN INTERRUPTED DAY- 
DREAM. 


Feuicita’s study was so quiet a room, 
quite remote from the street, that it was 
almost a wonder the noise of the crowd 
had reached her. But this morning there 
had been a pleasanter tumult of excitement 
in her own brain, which had prevented her 
from falling into an absorbed reverie, such 
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as she usually indulged in, and rendered her 
peculiarly susceptible to outward influences. 
All her senses had been awake to-day. 

On her desk lay the two volumes of a new 
book, handsomely got up, with pages yet 
uncut asit had come from the publishers. A 
dozen times she had looked at the title-page, 
as if unable to convince herself of the reality, 
and read her own name—Felicita Riversdale 
Sefton. It was the first time her name as an 
author had been published, though for the 
last three years she had from time to time 
written anonymously for magazines. This 
was her own book; thought out, written, 
revised, and completed in her chosen solitude 
and secresy. No one knew of it; possibly 
Roland suspected something, but he had not 
ventured to make any inquiries, and she had 
no reason to believe that he even suspected 
its existence. It was simply altogether her 
own, no other mind had any part or share init. 

There was something like rapture in her 
delight. The book was a good book, she 
was sure of it. She had not succeeded in 
making it as perfect as her ideal, but she 
had not signally failed. It did in a fair 
degree represent her inmost thoughts and 
fancies. Yet she could not feel quite sure 
that the two volumes were real; and the 
letter from the publisher, a friendly and 
pleasant letter enough, seemed necessary to 
vouch for them. She read and re-read it. 
The little room seemed too small and close 
for her. She opened the window to let in 
the white daylight, undisguised by the faint 
green tint of the glass, and she leaned out 
to breathe the fresh sweet air of the spring 
morning. Life was very pleasurable to her to- 
day. 

There were golden gleams too upon the 
future. She would no longer be the unknown 
wife of a country banker, moving in a narrow 
sphere, which was altogether painful to her 
in its provincial philistinism. It was a 
sphere to which she had descended in girlish 
ignorance. Heruncle, Lord Riversdale, had 
been willing to let his portionless niece marry 
this prosperous young banker, who was madly 
in love with her, and a little gentle pressure 
had been brought to bear on the girl of 
eighteen, who had been placed by her father’s 
death in a position of dependence. Since then 
a smouldering fire of ambition and of dissatis- 
faction with her lot had been lurking unsus- 
pected under her cold and self-absorbed 
manner. 

But herthoughts turned with more tenderness 
than usual towards her husband. She had 
aroused in him also a restless spirit of ambition, 





though in him it was for her sake, not his 
own. He wished to restore her if possible 
to the position she had sacrificed for him ; 
and Felicita knew it. Her heart beating faster 
with her success was softened towards him ; 
and tears suffused her dark eyes for an 
instant as she thought of his astonishment 
and exultation. 

The children were at play in the garden 
below her, and their merry voices greeted 
her ear pleasantly. The one human being 
who really dwelt in her inmost heart was her 
boy Felix, her first-born child. Hilda wasan 
unnecessary supplement to the page of her 
maternal love. But for Felix she dreamed 
day-dreams of extravagant aspiration ; no lot 
on earth seemed too high or too good for 
him. He was a handsome boy, the very 
image of her father, the late Lord Riversdale, 
and now as she gazed down on him, her eyes 
slightly dewed with tears, he looked up to her 
window. She kissed her hand to him, and 
the boy waved his little cap towards her with 
almost passionate gesticulations of delight. 
Felix would be a great man some day ; this 
book of hers was a stone in the foundation 
of his fame as well as of her own. 

It was upon this mood of exultation, a rare 
mood for Felicita, that the cry and roar from 
the street had broken. With a half-smile at 
herself, the thought flashed across her mind 
that it was like a shout of applause and admi- 
ration ; such as might greet Felix some day 
when he had proved himself a leader of men. 
But it aroused her dormant curiosity, and 
she had condescended to be drawn by it to 
the window of the drawing-room overlooking 
Whitefriars Road, in order to ascertain its 
cause. The crowd filling the street was 
deeply in earnest, and the aim of those who 
were fighting their way through it was plainly 
the bank offices in the floor below her. The 
sole idea that occurred to her, for she was 
utterly ignorant of her husband’s business, 
was that some unexpected crisis in the 
borough had arisen, and its people were 
coming to Roland Sefton as their leading 
townsman. When Phebe found her she was 
quietly studying the crowd and its various 
features, that she might describe a throng 
from memory, whenever a need ‘should arise 
for it. 

Felicita regained her luxurious little study, 
and sat down before her desk, on which the 
new volumes lay, with more outward calm 
than her face and movements had manifested 
before she left it. .The transient glow of 
triumph had died away from her face, and 
the happy tears from her eyes. She closed 
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the casement to shut out the bright, clear 
sunlight, and the merry voices of her children, 
before she sat down to think. 

For a little while she had been burning 
incense to herself; but the treacherous fire 
was gone out, and the sweet, bewildering, in- 
toxicating vapours were scattered to the 
winds, The recollection of her short-lived 
folly made her shiver as if a cold breath had 
passed over her. 

Not for a moment did she doubt Roland’s 
guilt. There was sucha certainty of it lying 
behind Phebe’s sorrowful eyes as she whis- 
pered “I know it,” that Felicita had not cared 
to ask how she knew it. She did not trouble 
herself with details, ‘The one fact was there : 
her husband had absconded. A dreamy 
panorama of their past life flitted across her 
brain—his passionate love for her, which 
had never cooled though it had failed to 
meet with aresponse from her ; his insatiable 
desire to make her life more full of pomp 
and luxury and display, than that of her 
cousins at Riversdale; his constant thral- 
dom to her, which had ministered only to 
her pride and coldness. His queen he had 
called her. It was all overnow. His extra- 
ordinary absence, was against any hope that 
he could clear himself. Her husband had 
brought fatal and indelible disgrace upon his 
name, the name he had given to her, and 
their children. 

Her name! 


This morning, and for many 
days to come, it would be advertised as the 
author of the new book, which was to have 
been one of her stepping-stones to fame. 
She had grasped at fame, and her hand had 
closed upon infamy, There was no fear now 
that she would remain among the crowd of 


the unknown. As the wife of a fraudulent 
banker she would be only too well and too 
widely talked of. 

Why had she let her own full name be 
published? She had yielded, though with 
some reluctance, to the business-like policy 
of her publisher, who had sought to catch 
the public eye by it ; for her father, Lord 
Riversdale, was hardly yet forgotten as an 
author. A vague sentiment of loyalty to her 
husband had caused her to add her married 
name. She hated to see the two blazoned 
together on the title-page. 

Sick at heart she sat for hours, brooding 
over what would happen if Roland was 
arrested. The assizes held twice a year at 
Riversborough had been to her, as to many 
people of her position, an occasion of plea- 
surable excitement. The judges’ lodgings 
were in the next house to the Old Bank, and 





for the few days the judges were Roland 
Sefton’s neighbours there had been a friendly 
interchange of civilities. An assize ball was 
still held, though it was falling into some 
neglect and disrepute. Whenever any cause 
of special local interest took place she 
had commanded the best seat in the 
court, and had obsequious attention paid to 
her. She had learned well the aspect of the 
place, and the mode of procedure. But 
hitherto her recollections of a court of justice 
were all agreeable; and her impressions 
those of a superior being looking down from 
above on the miseries and crimes of another 
race. 

How different was the vision that branded 
itself on her brain this morning! She saw 
her husband standing at the dock instead of 
some coarse, ignorant, brutish criminal; the 
stern gravity of the judge; the flippant 
curiosity of the barristers not connected with 
the case; and the cruel eagerness of his 
fellow-townsmen to get good places to hear 
and see him. It would make a holiday for 
all who could get within the walls. 

She could have written almost word for 
word the report of the trial as it would appear 
in the two papers published in Riversborough. 
She could foretell how lavish would be the 
use of the words “felon” and “ convict ;” 
and she would be that felon and convict’s 
wife. 

Oh! this intolerable burden of disgrace ! 
To be borne through the long, long years of 
life ; and not by herself alone, but by her 
children, They had come into a miserable 
heritage. What became of the families of 
notorious criminals? She could believe that 
the poor did not suffer from so cruel a 
notoriety, being quickly lost in the oblivious 
waters of poverty and distress, amid refuges 
and workhouses. But what would become 
of her? She must go away into endless exile, 
with her two little children, and live where 
there was no chance of being recognised. 
This was what her husband’s sin had done 
for her. 

“God help me! God deliver me!” she 
moaned with white lips. But she did not 
pray for him. In the first moments of 
anguish the spirit flies to that which lies at 
the very core. Whilst Roland’s mother and 
Phebe were weeping together and praying 
for him, Felicita was crying for help and 
deliverance for herself, 


CHAPTER VIII.—THE SENIOR PARTNER. 


Lonc as the daylight lasts in May, it was 
after nightfall when Felicita left her study 
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and went down to the drawing-room, more 
elegantly and expensively furnished for her 
than the drawing-room at Riversdale had 
been. Its extravagant display seemed to 
strike upon her suddenly as she entered: it. 
Phebe was gone home, and Madame had 
retired to her own room, having given up the 
expectation of seeing Felicitathat day. Mr. 
Clifford, the servant told her, was still in. the 
bank, with his lawyer, for whom he had tele- 
graphed. to. London. Felicita: sent him a 
message that if he was not too busy she 
wished to see him for a few minutes. 

Mr. Clifford almost immediately appeared, 
and Felicita saw him for the first time. She 
had always heard him called old; but he 
was a strong, erect, stern-looking man of 
sixty, with keen, cold eyes that could not be 
avoided: Felicita did: not seek to avoid 
them. She laoked as steadily at him as he 
did at her..::: There were traces of tears on her 
face, but there was no tremor or weakness 
about her. They exchanged a: few civil 
words as calmly as if they were ordinary 
acquaintances. 

*‘ Tell me briefly what has happened,” she 
said to him, when he had taken a seat near to 
her. 

“ Briefly?” he repeated. “Well! I find 
myself robbed of securities worth nearly 
eight thousand pounds ; private securities, 
bond and scrip, left in custody only, not 
belonging to the firm. No one but Acton 
or Roland could have access to them. Acton 
has eluded me; but if Roland is found he 
must take the consequences,” 

“And what are those?” asked Felicita. 

“TJ shall prosecute him as I would prose- 
cute a common thief or burglar,” answered 
Mr. Clifford. ‘‘ His crime is more dishonour- 
able and cowardly.” 

“Ts it not cruel to say this to me?” she 
asked, yet in a tranquil tone which startled 
him. 

* Cruel!” he repeated again ; “I have not 
been in the habit of choosing words. You 
asked me a question, and I gave you the 
answer that was in my mind. I never for- 
give. Those who pass over crimes make 
themselves partakers in those crimes. Roland 
has robbed not only me, but halfa-dozen 
poor persons, to whom such a loss is ruin. 
Would it be right to let such a man escape 
justice ?” 

“You think he has gone away on purpose?” 
she said. 

“He has absconded,” answered Mr. Clif- 
ford, “‘ and the matter is already in the hands 
of the police. A description of him has 








been telegraphed to every police-station in 
the kingdom. If heis not out of it he can 
barely escape now.” 

Felicita’s pale face could not grow paler, 
but she shivered perceptibly. 

“TI am telling you bluntly,” he said, 
‘“ because I believe it is best to know the 
worst at once. Itis terrible to have it falling 
drop by drop. You have courage and 
strength ; I see it. Takean old man’s word 
for it, it is better to know all in its naked 
ugliness, than have it brought to light bit by 
bit. There is not the shadow of a doubt 
of Roland’s crime. You do not believe him 
innocent yourself?” 

“No,” she replied in a low, yet steady 
voice, “no. I must tell the truth. I can- 
not comfort myself with the belief that he 
is innocent.” 

Mr. Clifford’s keen eyes were fastened 
upon Felicita with admiration. Here was a 
woman, young and pallid with grief and 
dread, who neither tried to move him by 
prayers’ and floods of: tears, nor shrank from 
acknowledging a truth, however painful. He 
had never seen her before, though the costly 
set of jewels she was wearing had been his 
own gift to her on her wedding. He recog- 
nised them with pleasure, and looked more 
attentively at her beautiful but gloomy face. 
When he spoke again it was in a manner less 
harsh and abrupt than it had been before. 

“T am not going to ask you any questions 
about Roland,” he said; “you. have a right, 
the best right in the world, to screen him, and 
aid him in escaping from the just conse- 
quences of his folly and crime.” 

“You might ask me,” she interrupted; 
“ and I should tell you the simple truth. I 
do so now when I say I know nothing about 
him. He told me he was going to London. 
But is it not possible that poor Acton alone 
was guilty?” 

Mr. Clifford shook his head in reply. For 
a few minutes he paced up and down the 
floor, and then placed himself at the back of 
Felicita, with his hand upon her chair, as if 
to support him. In a glass opposite she 
could see the reflection of his face, grey and 
agitated, with closed eyes and quivering lips 
—a face that looked ten years older than 
that which she had seen when he entered the 
room. She felt the chair shaken by his 
trembling hand. 

“T will tell you,” he said in a voice which 
he strove to render steady. “I did not spare 
my own son when he had defrauded Roland’s 
father. Though Sefton would not prosecute 
him, I left him to reap the harvest of his 
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deed to the full; and it was worse than the 
penalty the law would have exacted. He 
perished, disgraced and forsaken, of starvation 
in Paris, the city of pleasures and of crimes. 
They told me that my son was little more 
than a living skeleton when he was found, 
so slowly had the end come. If I did not 
spare him, can I relenttowards Roland? The 
justice I demand is, in comparison, mercy 
for him.” 

As he finished speaking he opened his eyes, 
and saw those of Felicita fastened on the re- 
flection of his face in the mirror. He turned 
away, and in a minute or two resumed his 
seat, and spoke again in his ordinary abrupt 
tone. 

“What will you do?” he asked. 

“T cannot tell yet,” she answered ; “‘ I must 
wait till suspense is over. If Roland comes 
back, or is brought back,” she faltered, “then 
I must decide what to do. I shall keep to 
myself till then. Is there anything I can 
do?” 

‘Could you go to your uncle, Lord Rivers- 
dale?” suggested Mr. Clifford. 

“No, no,” she cried, “I will not ask any 
help from him. He arranged my. marriage 
for me, and he will feel this disgrace keenly. 
I will keep out of their way; they shall not 
be compelled to forbid me their society.” 

“But to-morrow you had better go away 
for the day,” he answered; “there will be 
people coming and going, who will disturb 
you. There will be a rigorous search made. 
There is a detective now with my lawyer, 
who is looking through the papers in the 
bank. The police have taken possession of 
Acton’s lodgings.” 

“ T have nowhere to go,” she replied, “ and 
I cannot show my face out of doors. Ma- 
dame and the children shall go to Phebe 
Marlowe ; but I must bear it as well as I 


“‘ Well,” he said after a brief pause, “I will 
make it as easy as I can for you. You are 
thinking mea hard man? Yes, I have grown 
hard. I was soft enough once. But if I 
forgave any sinner now I should do my boy, 
who is dead, an awful injustice. I would 
not pass over his sin, and I dare not pass 
over any other. I know I shall pursue Ro- 
land until his death or mine ; my son’s fate 
cries out for it. But I’m not a hard man 
towards innocent sufferers, like you and his 
poor mother, Try to think of me as your 
friend ; nay, even Roland's friend, for what 
would a few years’ penal servitude be com- 
pared with my boy’s death? Shake hands 
with me before I go.” 





The small, delicate hand she offered him 
was icy cold, though her face was still calm 
and her eyes clear and dry. He was himself 
more moved and agitated than she appeared 
to be. The mention of his son always shook 
him to the very centre of his soul; vyet he 
had not been able to resist uttering the words 
that had passed his lips during this painful 
interview with Roland’s young wife. Un- 
shed tears were burning under his eyelids. 
But if it had not been for that deathlike hand 
he might have imagined her almost unmoved. 

Felicita was down-stairs before Madame the 
next morning, and had ordered the carriage 
to be ready to take her and the children to 
Upfold Farm directly after breakfast. . It was 
so rare an incident for their mother to. be 
present at the breakfast-table that Felix and 
Hilda felt as if it were a holiday:::Madame 
was pale and sad, and for the first. time 
Felicita thought of her as being.a sufferer by 
Roland’s crime. Her! husband’s:mother had 
been. little more to her than a'superior house- 
keeper, who had been faithfully ‘attached: to 
her and her children. ‘The homely, gentle, 
domestic foreigner, from a) humble Swiss 
home, had looked up-to her young aristo+ 
cratic daughter-in-law as a being! from a 
higher sphere. But now the downcast, sor- 
rowful face of the elder woman touched 
Felicita’s sympathy. 

“Mother!” she said as soon “as' the chil+ 
dren had run away to get» ready for their 
drive. She had never before called Madame 
“ mother ;” and. a startled look, almost of 
delight, crossed Madame’s sad face. 

‘My: daughter!” she cried, running to 
Felicita’s side and throwing her arms timidly 
about her, “ he is sure to come ‘back soon— 
to-day, I think. Oh yes, he will be here 
when we return! You do well to stay to 
meet him; and I should be:glad to be here, 
but for the children. Yes, the little ones 
must be out of the way. They must not see 
their father’s house searched; they must 
never know how he is suspect. Acton did 
say it was all his fault ; his fault and 4 

But here Madame paused for an instant, 
for had not Acton said it was Felicita’s fault 
more than any one’s? 

“‘ Phebe heard him,” she went on hastily; 
“and if it is not his fault, why did he kill 
himself? Oh, it is an ill-fortune that my son 
went to London that day! It would all be 
right if he were here; but he is sure to come 
to-day and explain it all; and the bank will 
be opened again. So be of good comfort, 
my daughter ; for God is present with us, and 
with my son also.” 
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It was a sorrowful day at the Upfold Farm 
in spite of the children’s unconscious mirth- 
fulness. Old Marlowe locked himself into his 
workshop, and would see none of them, taking 
his meals there in sullen anger. Phebe’s 
heart ‘was almost broken with listening to 
Madame’s earnest asseverations of her son’s 
perfect innocence, and her eager hopes to 
find him when she reached home. It was 
nearly impossible to her to keep the oppres- 
sive secret, which seemed crushing her into 
deception and misery, and her own muteness 
appeared to herself more condemnatory than 
any words could be. But Madame did not 
notice her silence, and her grief was only 
natural.. Phebe’s tears fell like balm on 
Madame’s aching heart. Felicita had not 
wept ; but this young girl, and her abandon- 
ment to passionate bursts of tears, who needed 
consoling herself, was a consolation to the 
poor mother. They knelt together in Phebe’s 
little bedroom, whilst the children were play- 
ing on the wide uplands around them, and 
they prayed silently, if heavy sobs and sighs 
could be called silence; but they prayed 
together, and for her son; and Madame re- 
turned home comforted and hopeful. 

It had been a day of fierce trial to Felicita. 
She had not formed any idea of how search- 
ing would be the investigation of the places 
where any of her husband’s papers might be 
found. Her own study was not exempt from 
the prying eyes of the detectives. This room, 
sacred to her, which Roland himself never 
entered without permission, was ransacked, 
and for ever desecrated in her eyes, This 
official meddlifig with her books and her 
papers could never be forgotten. The 
omar: place was made an abomination to 

er. 

The bank was reopened the next morning 
at the accustomed hour, for a very short in- 
vestigation by Mr. Clifford and the expe- 
rienced advisers summoned from London to 
assist him proved that the revenues of the 
firm were almost as goodasever. The panic 
had been caused by the vague rumour afloat 
of some mysterious complicity in crime be- 
tween the absent partner and the clerk who 
had committed suicide. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered necessary for the prosperous re-estab- 
lishment of the bank to put forth a cautiously 
worded circular, in which Mr. Clifford’s return 
was made the reason for the absence on a long 
journey of Roland Sefton, whose disappear- 
ance had to be accounted for. By the time 
he was arrested and brought to trial the con- 
fidence of the bank’s customers in its stability 
would in some measure be regained. 





There was thus a good deal of conjec- 
ture and of contradictory opinion abroad in 
Riversborough concerning Roland Sefton, 
which continued to be the town’s talk for 
some weeks. Even Madame began to believe 
in a half-bewildered manner that her son had 
gone on a journey of business connected with 
the bank, though she could not account for 
his total silence. Sometimes she wondered 
if he and Felicita could have had some fatal 
quarrel, which had driven him away from 
home in a paroxysm of passionate disappoint- 
ment and bitterness. Felicita’s coldness and 
indifference might have done it. With this 
thought, and the hope of his return some day, 
she turned for relief to the discharge of her 
household duties, and to the companionship 
of the children, who knew nothing except 
that their father was gone away on a journey, 
and might come back any day. 

Neither Madame.nor the children knew that 
whenever they left the house they were fol- 
lowed by a detective, and every movement was 
closely watched. But Felicita was conscious 
of it by some delicate sensitiveness of her 
imaginative temperament. She refused to quit 
the house except in the evening, when she 
rambled about the garden, and felt the fresh 
air from the river breathing against her often- 
aching temples. Even then she fancied an 
eye upon her—an unsleeping, unblinking 
eye; the unwearying vigilance of justice 
on the watch for a-criminal. Night and 
day she felt herself living under its stony 
gaze. 

It was a positive pain to her when 
reviews of her book appeared in various 
papers, and were forwarded to her with con- 
gratulatory letters from her publishers. She 
was living far enough from London to be 
easily persuaded, without much vanity, that 
her name was upon everybody’s lips there. 
She read the reviews, but with a sick heart, 
and the words were forgotten as soon as 
she put them away ; but the Riversborough 
papers, which had been very guarded in their 
statements about the death of Acton and the 
events at the Old Bank, took up the book 
with what appeared to her fulsome and offen- 
sive enthusiasm. It had never occurred to 
her that local criticism was certain to follow 
the appearance of a local writer; and she 
shrank from it with morbid and exaggerated 
disgust. Even if all had been well, if Roland 
had been beside her, their notices would have 
been well-nigh intolerable to her. She could 
not have endured being stared at and pointed 
out in the streets of her own little town. But 
now Fame had come to her with broken 
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“* She looked as steadily at him as he did at her.” 


wings and a cracked trumpet ; and she shud- 
dered at the sound of her own name harshly 
proclaimed through it. 

It soon became evident that Roland Sefton 
had succeeded in getting away out of the 
country. The police were at fault; and as 
no one in his own home knew how to com- 
municate with him, no clue had been dis- 
covered by close surveillance of their move- 
ments. Such vigilance could be kept up 
only for a few months at longest, and as the 
summer drew towards the end it ceased. 





CHAPTER IX.—FAST BOUND. 


RoLanD SEFTON had met with but few 
difficulties in getting clear away out of 
England, and there was little chance of his. 
being identified, from description merely, by 
any of the foreign police, or by any English 
detective on the Continent who was not as 
familiar with his personal appearance as the 
Riversborough force were. In his boyhood 
he had spent many months, years even, in 
his mother’s native village with her father, 
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M. Roland Merle, the pastor of a parish 
among the Jura Mountains. It was as easy 
for him to assume the character of a Swiss 
mountaineer as to sustain that of a prosper- 
ous English banker. The dress, the patois, 
the habits of the peasant were all familiar to 
him, and his disguise in them was as com- 
plete as disguise ever can be. The keen eye 
either of love or hate can pierce through all 
disguises. 

Switzerland was all fatherland to him, as 
much so as his native country, and the 
county in which Riversborough was situated. 
There was no ignorance in him of any little 
town, or the least known of the Alps, which 
might betray the stranger. He would never 
need to attract notice by asking*a question. 
He had become a member: oftams Alpine 
club as soon as.his boyish thewsyand: sinews 
were strong enough for stiff andperilous 
climbing.» He-had crossed thesmost’ diffi- 
cult passes.and scaled some, of the. worst 
peaks. And:there had been within him that 
passionate love of the: @euntry eommen to 
the Swiss, which an English Alpingsclimber) 
can neverfeel. His mother’s land:hedsfilled 
him with an ardent flame, smouldering at, 
times amid. the absorbing. interests «of his 
somewhat prominent place.in English life, 
but every mow and then: ing out into 
an irrepressible longing for.the sight of its 
white mountains and ‘swift, strong”streams. 
It was at @nce the ssafest -and) the » 
dangerous of refuges. «He»would be cer 
tainly sought for there ;bututhertuhe: could 
most effectually concealshimseliy; He flew 
thither with his burden. of sinvand:shames 

Roland ,adopted at once»the dress. of a 
decent artisan, of. the Jura—suchva:man as 
he had known in his*boyhood as‘ a watch- 
maker of Lecle or the Doubs. For a few 
days he stayed in Geneva, lodging in sucha 
street as a Locle artisan would have chosen ; 
but he could not feel secure there, in spite 
of his own certainty that his transformation 
was complete. A restless dread haunted 
him. He knew well that there are in every 
one little personal traits, tricks of gesture, 
and certain tones of voice always ready to 
betray us. It was yet too early in the year 
for many travellers to be journeying to Switz- 
erland; but already a few straggling pioneers 
of the summer flight were appearing in the 
larger towns, and what would be his fate if 
any one of them recognised him? He 
quitted Geneva, and wandered away into the 
mountain villages. 

It was May-time, and the snow-line was 


though the flowers were springing into life 
up to its very margin, seeming to drive it 
higher and higher every day. The High 
Alps were still fast-locked in mid-winter, 
and with untrodden wastes and plains of 
snow lying all around them. The deserted 
mountain farms and great solitary hotels, so 
thronged last summer, were empty. But in 
the valleys and the little villages lying on 
the warm southern slopes, or sheltered by 
precipitous rocks from the biting winds, there 
was everywhere a joyous stir of awakening 
from the deep sleep of winter. The frozen 
streams were thawed and ran bubbling and 
gurgling along their channels, turning water- 
wheels and filling all the quiet places with 
their merry noise. » The air itself was full of 
sweet exhilaration; In the forests there was 
the scent of stirring sap and of the up-spring- 
ing wild flowers ;#and the rosy blossoms of 
the tenders:young larch-trees shone like 
jewels in the bright sunshine. The moun- 
tain-peaks overhead, gleaming through the 
mists and’ elouds,-were of dazzling whiteness, 
bfor none .ofsthe frozen snow had yet fallen 
from their sharp, lance-like summits. 
b» Journeying on foot from one village to 
another, Roland roamed about aimlessly, 
yet asone hunted, seeking for a safe asylum. 
He bore his troubled»conscience and aching 
heart fromvone busy spot to another, home- 
sick and self-exiled. Oh, what a fool he 
“been! Life had been full to the brim 
for him»with gladness and prosperity, and in 
trying to make its cup run over he had 
‘dashed it away from his lips for ever. 
His money was not yet spent, for a very 
little went a long way among these simple 
mountain villages, and in his manner of travel- 


earn a living, and “he felt no anxiety for the 
future. In his boyhood he had learned 
wood-carving, both in Switzerland and from 
old Marlowe, and he had acquired con- 
siderable skill in the art. Some of the panels 
in his home at Riversborough were the work- 
manship of his own hands. It was a craft to 
turn to in extremity; but he did not think 
of it yet. 

Labour of any kind would have made the 
interminable hours pass more quickly. The 
carving of a piece of wood might have kept 
him from torturing his own heart perpetually ; 
but he did not turn to this slight solace. 
There were times when he sat for hours, for 
a whole age, as it seemed to him, in some 
lonely spot, hidden behind a great rock or 
half lost in a forest, thinking. And yet it 





still lingering low down on the steep slopes, 


was not thought, but a vague, mournful 





ling. He hadmot yet been forced: to try to - 
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longing and remembrance, the past and the 
absent blended in dim, shadowy reverie, of 
which nothing: was clear. but the sharp 
anguish of having. forfeited them.) . There 
was a Garden of Eden still upon earth, and 
he had been dwelling in it. But he had 
panished himself. from it by his own folly 
and sin, and when heturned his eyes towards 
it he could see only the “ flaming brand, and 
the gate with dreadful faces thronged and 
fiery arms.” But even Adam had his Eve 
with him, “ to drop some natural tears, and 
wipe them soon.”: : He was utterly alone. 

If his thoughts, so dazed. and bewildered 
usually, became clear. for a. little while, it 
was always Felicita;whose image stood out 
most distinctly:before ‘him. He had loved 
her passionately; surely nevershad any man 
loved a woman with the same intensity—so 
he) said to. himselfii ;Even: now the very 
crime he hadicommitted seemed: as nothing 
to him,. because he had. ibeen guilty of it for 
her. His love for sher covered) its heinous- 
ness from his:eyes.\, His conscience had 
become the blind and dumb «slave of his 
passion. So:blind and. dumb: had it; been 
that it had sscarcely stirred or murmured 
until his sim awas‘found out; and it was 
scarcely aroused) to life even yet. 

In a certain sense he had. been religious, 
having been::most: sedulously trained in 
religion from his earliest.consciousness. He 
had accepted :the' ordinary teachings of our 
nineteenth-century ::\Christianity.. His place 
in church, beside: his' mother or his wife, had 
seldom been empty, and: several times in 
the year he had: knelt with them at the 
Lord’s table, and: taken the Lord’s: Supper, 
feeling himself. distinctly a more religious 
man than usual.on such occasions. .No 
man had ever heard him utter a profane word, 
nor had he transgressed any of the outward 
rules of a religious life. It is true he had 
never made a vehement and extraordinary 
profession of piety, such as some men do; 
but there was not.a person in Riversborough 
who would not have spoken of him as a 
good churchman and a Christian. Whilst 
he had been gradually appropriating Mr. 
Clifford’s money and the hard-earned savings 
of poorer men confided to him, he had felt 
no qualm of conscience in :giving libe- 
rally to many a religious and philanthropic 
object, contributing such sums as figure well 
in a subscription list; though it was gene- 
rally his wife’s name that figured there. He 
had never taken up a subscription list with- 
out glancing first for that beloved name, Mrs. 


In those days he had never doubted that 
he was a Christian. So far as he knew, so 
far as words could teach him, he was living 
a Christian life. Did he not believe in God, 
the Father Almighty? Yes, as fully as those 
who lived about him. Had he’not followed 
Christ? As closely as the mass of people 
who call themselves Christians. Nay, more 
than most of them. Not as much as his 
mother perhaps, in her simple, devout faith. 
But then religion is always a different thing 
with. women than with meny a fairer and 
more. delicate thing, wearing a finer bloom 
and gloss, which does not wear well in a 
work-a-day world such as he did battle in. 
But if he had not lived a Christian life, what 
man in Riversborough had done so, except'a 
few: fanatics ? 

But his religion had been powerless to 
keep him ‘from falling into subtle tempta- 
tions, and into a crime so hemous inthe 
sight of his fellow-men, that it was only to be 
expiated by the loss of character, the loss of 
hberty, and the loss of every honourable 
man’s esteem. The web had been: closely 
and: cunningly woven, and now he was fast 
bound in it, with no way of escape. 


CHAPTER X.—LEAVING RIVERSBOROUGH. 


THE weeks passed by in Riversborough, 
and brought no satisfactory conclusion to the 
guarded investigations of the police. A close 
search made among Acton’s private papers 
produced no discovery. His will was among 
them, leaving all he had to leave, which was 
not much, to Felix, the son of his friend and 
employer, Roland Sefton. There was no 
memorandum or letter which could throw 
any light upon the transactions, or give any 
clue to what had been done with Mr, Clif- 
ford’s securities. 

Nor was the watch kept over the move- 
ments of the family more successful. The 
police were certain that no letter was posted 
by any member of the household, which 
could be intended for the missing culprit. 
Even Phebe Marlowe’s correspondence was 
subject to their vigilance. But not a trace 
could be discovered. He was gone ; whether 
he had fled to America, or concealed himself 
nearer home on the Continent, no one could 
make a guess. 

Mr. Clifford remained in Riversborough, 
and resumed his position as head of the firm. 
He had returned with the intention of doing 
so, having heard abroad of the extravagant 
manner in which his junior partner was living. 
The bank, though seriously crippled in its 
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credit and resources,-was in no danger of 
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insolvency, and there seemed no reason why 
it should not regain its former prosperity, if 
only confidence could be restored. He had 
reserved to himself the power of taking in 
another partner, if he should deem it advis- 
able; and an eligible one presenting him- 
self, in the person of a Manchester man 
of known wealth, the deeds of partnership 
were drawn up ; and the Old Bank was once 
more set up on a firm basis. 

During the time that elapsed while these 
arrangements were being made, Felicita was 
visibly suffering, and failing in health. So 
sensitive had she grown to the dread of seeing 
any one not in the immediate circle of her 
household, that it became impossible to her 
to leave her home. The clear colourlessness 
of her face had taken on a transparency and 
delicacy which did not lessen its beauty, 
but added to it an unearthly grace. She no 
longer spent hours alone in her desecrated 
room—it had grown intolerable to her ; but 
she sat speechless, and almost motionless, in 
the oriel window overlooking the garden and 
the river ; and Felix, a child of dreamy and 
sensitive temperament, would sit hour after 
hour at her feet, pressing his cheek against 
her knee, or with his uplifted eyes gazing into 
her face. 

“ Mother,” he said one day, when Roland 
had been gone more than a month, “how 
long will my father be away on his journey? 
Doesn’t he ever write to you, and send 
messages to me? Grandmamma says she 
does not know how soon he will be back. 
Do you know, mother?” 

Felicita looked down on him with her 
beautiful dark eyes, which seemed larger and 
sadder than of old, sending a strange thrill 
through the boy’s heart; and for a minute 
or two she seemed uncertain what to say. 

** I cannot tell you, Felix,” she answered ; 
“ there are many things in life which children 
cannot understand. If I told you what was 
true about your father, your little brain would 
turn it into an untruth. You could not 
understand it if I told you.” 

“ But I shall understand it some day,” he 
said, lifting his head up proudly ; “ will you 
tell me when I am old enough, mother?” 

How could she promise him to do that? 
This proud young head, tossed back with 
the expectant triumph of some day knowing 
all that his father and mother knew, must be 
bowed down with grief and shame then, as 
hers was now. It was a sad knowledge he 
must inherit. How would she ever be able 


to tell him that the father who had given him 
life, and whose name he bore, was a criminal, 





a convict if he was arrested and brought to 
judgment, an outlaw and an exile if he made 
good his escape? Roland had never been 
as dear to her as Felix was. She was one of 
those women who love more deeply and 
tenderly as mothers than as wives. To see that 
bright, fond face ot his clouded with disgrace 
would be a ceaseless torment to her. There 
would be no suffering to compare with it. 

“But you will tell me all about it some 
day, mother,” urged the boy. 

“If I ever tell you,” she answered, “ it will 
be when you are a man, and can understand 
the whole truth. You will never hear me 
tell a falsehood, Felix.” 

‘‘T know that, mother,” he replied; “ but 
oh! I miss my father! He used to come to 
my bedside at nights, and kiss me, and say 
‘God bless you.’ I tried always to keep 
awake till he came; but I was asleep the 
last time of all, and missed him. Sometimes 
I feel frightened, as if he would never come 
again. But grandmamma says he is gone on 
a long journey, and will come home some 
day, only she doesn’t know when. - Phebe 
cries when I ask her. Would it be too much 
trouble for you to come in at night some- 
times, like my father did?” he asked timidly. 

“But I am not like your father,” she 
answered. “I could not say ‘God bless you’ 
in the same way. You must ask God your- 
self for His blessing.” 

For Felicita’s soul had been thrust down 
into the depths of darkness. Her early 
training had been simply and solely for this 
world ; how to make life here graceful and 
enjoyable. She could look back upon 
none but the vaguest aspirations after some- 
thing higher in her girlhood. It had been 
almost like a new revelation to her to see her 
mother-in-law’s simple and devout piety, and 
to witness her husband’s cheerful and manly 
profession of religion. This was the point in 
his character which had attracted her most, 
and had been most likely to bind her to him. 
Not his passionate love to herself; but his 
unselfishness towards others, his apparently 
happy religion, his energetic interest in all 
good and charitable schemes—these had re- 
conciled her more than anything else to the 
step she had taken, the downward step, in 
marrying him. 

This unconscious influence of Roland’s 
life and character had been working secretly 
and slowly upon her nature for several years. 
They were very young when they were 
married ; and her first feeling of resentment 
towards her own family for pressing on the 
marriage had at the outset somewhat em- 
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bittered her against her young husband. 
But this had gradually worn away, and 
Felicita had never been so near loving him 
heartily and deeply as during the last year or 
two, when it was evident that his attachment 
to her was as loyal and as tender as ever. 
He had almost won her, when he staked all 
and lost all. 

For now she asked herself, what was the 
worth of all this religion, which presented 
so fair a face to her? She had a delicate 
sense of honour and truthfulness, which 
never permitted her to swerve into any by- 
ways of expediency or convenience, What 
use was Roland's religion without truthful- 
ness and honour? She said to herself that 
there was no excuse for him even feeling 


*¥tempted to deal with another man’s property. 


It ought to have been as impossible to him 
as it was impossible to her to steal goods 
from a tradesman’s counter. Was it possible 
to serve God—and Roland professed to serve 
Him—yet cheat his fellow-men? The service 
of God itself must then be a vanity—a mere 
bubble, like all the other bubbles of life. 

It had never been her habit to speak out 
her thoughts, even to her husband. Speech 
seemed an inefficient and blundering medium 
of communication, and she found it easier 
to write than to talk. There was a natural 
taciturnity about her which sealed her lips, 
even when her children were prattling to her. 
Only in writing could she give expression to 
the multitude of her thoughts within her ; and 
her letters were charming, and of exceeding 
interest. But in this great crisis in her life 
she could not write. She would sit for hours 
vainly striving to arouse her languid brain. 
It seemed to her that she had lost this gift 
also in the utter ruin that had overtaken her. 

Felicita’s white, silent, benumbed grief, 
accepting the conviction of her husband’s 
guilt with no feminine contradicting or loud 
lamenting, touched Mr. Clifford with more 
pity then he felt for Madame, who bore her 
son’s mysterious absence with a more simple 
and natural sorrow. There was something 
irritating to him in the fact that Roland’s 
mother ignored the accusation he made 
against him. But when Roland had been 
away three months, and the police authorities 
had given up all expectation of discovering 
anything by watching his home and family, 
Mr. Cliftord felt that it was time something 
should be arranged which would deliver 
Felicita from her voluntary imprisonment. 

“Why do you not go away?” he asked 
her ; “you cannot continue to live mewed 
up here all your days. If Roland should be 











found, it would be better for you not to be 
in Riversborough. And I for one have given 
up the expectation that he will be found ; 
the only chance is that he may return and 
give himself up. Go to some place where 
you are not known. There is Scarborough ; 
take Madame and the children there for 
a few months, and then settle in London 
for the winter. Nobody will know you in 
London.” 

“ But how can we leave this house?” she 
said, with a gleam of light in her sad eyes. 

** Let me come in just as it is,” he answered. 
“T will pay you a good rent for it; and 
you can take a part of the furniture to 
London, to make your new dwelling there 
more like home. It would be a great con- 
venience to me, and it would be the best 
thing for you, depend upon it. If Roland 
returns he will never live here again.” 

“No, he could never do that,” she said, 
sighing deeply. ‘ Mr. Clifford, sometimes I 
think he must be dead.” 

“TI have thought so too,” he replied 
gravely ; “and if it were so, it would be the 
salvation of you and your children. There 
would be no public trial and conviction, and 
though suspicion might always rest upon his 
memory, he would not be remembered for 
long. Justice would be defrauded; yet on 
the whole I should rejoice for your sake to 
hear that he was dead.” 

Felicita’s lips almost echoed the words. 
Her heart did so, though it smote her as she 
recollected his passionate love for her. But 
Mr. Clifford’s speech sank deeply into her 
mind, and she brooded over it incessantly. 
Roland’s death meant honour and fair fame 
to her herself and her children ; his life was 
perpetual shame and contempt to them. 

It was soon settled that they must quit 
Riversborough; but though Felicita welcomed 
the change, and was convinced it would be 
the best thing to do, Madame grieved sorely 
over leaving the only home which had been 
hers, except the little manse in the Jura, 
where her girlhood had passed swiftly and 
happily away. She had brought with her 
the homely, thrifty ways in which she had 
been trained; and every spot in her hus- 
band’s dwelling had been taken under her 
own care and supervision. Her affections 
had rooted themselves to the place, and she 
had never dreamed of dying anywhere else 
than among the familiar scenes which had 
surrounded her for more than thirty years. 
The change, too, could not be made without 
her consent, for her marriage settlement was 
secured upon the house; and her husband 
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had left to her the right of accepting or 
refusing a tenant. To leave the familiar, 
picturesque old mansion, and to carry away 
with her only a few of the household trea- 
sures, went far to break her heart. 

“Tt is where my husband intended for me 
to live and die,” she moaned to Phebe 
Marlowe; “and, oh, if I go away I can 
never fancy I see him sitting in his own 
chair as he used to do, at the head of the 
table, or by the fire. I have not altogether 
lost him, ‘& he’s gone, as long as I can 
think ofdi@taipe used to come in and go out 
of thisbmaomy always with a smile for me. 
But if-@ go where he never was, how can I 
thik I see him there? And my son will be 
angry if we go; he will come back, and 
clear up all this mystery, and he will think 
we went away because we thought he had 
done evil. Ought we not to come home 
again after we have been to Scarborough ?” 

“T think Mrs. Sefton will die if she stays 
here,” said Phebe. “ It is necessary for her 
to make this change; and you’d rather go 
with her and the children than live here alone 
without them.” 

“Oh, yes, yes!” answered Madame; “I 
cannot leave my little Felix and Hilda, or 
Felicita: she is my son’s dear wife. But 
he will come home some day, and we can 
return then; you hope so, don’t you, 
Phebe ?” 

“If God pleases!” said Phebe, sighing. 

“In truth, if God pleases!” repeated 
Madame. 

When the last hour came in which Phebe 
could see Roland’s wife, she sought for her 
in her study, where she was choosing the 
books to be sent after her. In the very 
words in which Roland had sent his mes- 
sage she delivered it to Felicita. The cold, 
sad, marble-like face did not change, though 
her heart gave a throb of disappointment and 
anguish as the dread hope that he was no 
longer alive died out of it. 

““T will meet him there,” she said. But 
she asked Phebe no questions, and did not 
tell her where she was to meet her husband. 


CHAPTER XI.—OLD MARLOWE, 


Lire had put on for Phebe a very changed 
aspect. The lonely farmstead on the uplands 
had been till now a very happy and tranquil 
home. She had had no sorrow since her 
mother died, when she was eight years ot age, 
too young to grieve very sorely. On the 
other hand, she was not so young as to re- 
quire a2 woman’s care ; and old Marlowe had 
made her absolute mistress of the little home. 





His wife, a prudent, timid woman, had always 
repressed his artistic tendencies, preferring 
the certainty of daily bread to the vague 
chances of gaining renown and fortune. Old 
Marlowe, so marred and imperfect in his 
physical powers, had submitted to her shrewd, 
ignorant authority, and earned his living and 
hers by working on his little farm, and going 
out occasionally as a carpenter. But when she 
was gone, and his little girl’s eyes only were 
watching him at his work, and the child's soul 
delighted in all the beautiful forms his busy 
hands could fashion, he gave up his out-door 
toil and, with all the pent-up ardour of the 
lost years, he threw himself absorbingly into 
the pleasant occupation of the present. 
Though he mourned faithfully for his wife, 
the woman who had given to him Phebe, 
he felt happier and freer without her. 

Phebe’s girlhood also had been both free 
and happy. All the seasons had been sweet 
to her: dear to her was “ the summer, cloth- 
ing the general earth with greenness,” and 
the winter, when “the redbreast sits and 
sings betwixt the tuft of snow on the 
bare branch of the mossy apple-tree.” She 
had listened to “the eave-drops falling in 
the trances of the blast,’ and seen them 
“hang in silent icicles, quietly shining to 
the quiet moon.” There had been no change 
in nature unnoticed or unbeloved by her, 
The unbroken silence reigning around her, 
heightened by the mute speech between her- 
self and her father, which needed eyes only, 
not lips, had grown so familiar as to be 
almost dear to her, in spite of her strong 
delight in fellowship with others. The artistic 
temperament she had inherited from her 
father, which very early took vivid pleasure 
in expressing itself in colour as well as in 
form, had furnished her with an occupation 
of which she could never tire. As long as 
there was light in the sky, long after the sun 
had gone down, in the lingering twilight, 
loath to forsake the uplands, she was at her 
canvas catching the soft grey tones, and dim- 
coloured tints, and clearer masses of foliage, 
which only the evening could show. 

To supply her need of general companion- 
ship, there had been so full and satisfying a 
sense of friendship between herself and the 
household at the Old Bank at Riversborough, 
that one day spent with them gave her thought 
fora month. Every word uttered by Roland 
and Felicita was treasured up in her memory 
and turned over in her mind for days after. 
Madame’s simple and cheerful nature made 
her almost like a mother to the simple and 
cheerful country girl; and Felix and Hilda 
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had been objects of the deepest interest to 
her from the days of their birth. But it was 
Roland, who had known her best and longest, 
to whom she owed the direction and cultiva- 
tion of her tastes and intellect, who had been 
almost like a god to her in her childhood ; it 
was he who dominated over her simple heart 
the most. He was to Phebe so perfect that 
she had never imagined that there could be 
a fault in him. 

There is one token to us that we are meant 
for a higher and happier life than this, in the 
fact that sorrow and sin always come upon us 
as a surprise. Happy days do not astonish 
us, and the goodness of our beloved ones 
awakens no amazement. But if a sorrow 
comes we cry aloud to let our neighbours 
know something untoward has befallen us; 
and if one we love has sinned, we feel as if 
the heavens themselves were darkened. 

It was so with Phebe Marlowe. All her 
earthly luminaries, the greater lights and the 
lesser lights, were under an eclipse, and a 
strange darkness had fallen upon her. For 
the first time in her life she found herself 
brooding over the sin of one who had been 
her guide, her dearest friend, her hero. 
From the time when as a child she had 
learned to look up to him as the paragon of 
all perfection, until now, as a girl on the 
verge of womanhood, she had offered up to 
him a very pure and maidenly worship. 
There was no one else whom she could love 
as much; for her dumb and deaf father she 
loved in quite a different manner—with more 
of pity and compassion than of admiration. 
Roland too had sometimes talked with her, 
especially whilst she was a child, about God 
and Christ ; and she had regarded him as a 
spiritual director. Now her guide was lost 
in the dense darkness. There was no sure 
example for her to follow. 

She had told her father he would never 
see her smile again if Roland Sefton was 
taken to gaol. There had been, of course, 
an implied promise in this, but the promise 
was broken. Old Marlowe looked in vain 
for the sweet and merry smiles that had been 
used to play upon her face. She was too 
young and too unversed in human nature to 
know how jealously her father would watch 
her, with inward curses on him who had 
wrought the change. When he saw her stand 
for an hour or more, listlessly gazing with 
troubled, absent eyes across the wide-spread- 
ing moor, with its broad sweep of deep-purpled 
bloom, and golden gorse, and rich green 
fern, yet taking no notice, nor hastening to 
fix the gorgeous hues upon her canvas while 





the summer lasted, and when he watched 
her in the long dusk of the autump evenings 
sit motionless in the chimney corn. ‘opposite 
to him, her fingers lying idly off her lap 
instead of busily prattling some merry non- 
sense to him, and with a sad preoccupation 
in her girlish face, then he felt that he had 
received his own death-blow, and had no 
more to live for. 

The loss of his hard-earned money ‘had 
taken a deeper hold upon hime an a girl so 
young as Phebe could imagisd.’ For what is 
money to a young nature but the merest 
dross, compared with the loye an< faith it 
has lavished upon some  fello/@%ortal? 
Whilst she was mourning over the ship wreck 
of all her best affections, old Marlowe was 
brooding over his six hundred pounds. They 
represented so much to him—so many years 
of toil and austere self-denial. He had 
risen early, and late taken rest, and eaten the 
bread of carefulness. His grief was not all 
ignoble, for it was for his girl he grieved 
most; his wonderful child, so much more 
gifted than the children of other men, whom 
nature had treated more kindly than himself, 
men who could hear and speak, but whose 
daughters were only commonplace creatures. 
The money was hers, not his ; and it was too 
late now for him to make up the heavy loss. 
The blow which had deprived him of the 
fruits of his labour seemed to have incapaci- 
tated him for further work. 

Moreover, Phebe was away oftener than 
usual ; gone to the house of the spoiler. Nor 
did she come home, as she had been wont 
to do, with radiant eyes, and a soft, sweet 
smile coming and going, and many a plea- 
sant piece of news to tell off on her nimble 
fingers. She returned with tear-stained eye- 
lids and a downcast air, and was often 
altogether silent as to the result of the day’s 
absence. 

He strove, notwithstanding a haunting 
dread of failure, to resume his old occupation. 
Doggedly every morning he put on his brown 
paper cap, and went off to his crowded little 
workshop, but with unequal footsteps quite 
unlike his former firm tread. But it would 
not do. He stood for hours before his half- 
shaped blocks of oak, with birds, and leaves, 
and heads partly traced upon them; but he 
found himself powerless to complete his own 
designs. Between him and them stood the 
image of Phebe, a poverty-stricken, work- 
worn woman, toiling with her hands, in all 
weathers, upon their three or four barren 
fields, which were now the only property left 
to him, It had been pleasant to him to see 
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her milk the cows, and help him to fetch in 


the sheep from the moors; but until now he 
had been able to pay for the rougher work on 
the farmstead. His neighbour, Samuel Nixey, 
had let his labourers do it for him, since he 
had kept his own hands and time for his 
artistic pursuit. But he could afford this no 
longer, and the thought of the next winter's 
work which lay before him and Phebe 
harassed him terribly. 

“ Father,” ;she said to him one evening, 
after she had been at Riversborough, “they 
are all going away; Mrs. Sefton, and 
Madame, and the children. They are going 
to Scarborough, and after that to London, 
never to come back. I shall not see them 
again.” 

“Thank God!” thought the dumb old 


man; and his eyes gleamed brightly trom | 
under their thick grey eyebrows. But he did } 





free himselt, if he would only come home. 
She is far happier than Mrs. Sefton or me. I 
would lay down my life to have him true and 
honest and good again, as he used to be. [I 
feel as if I was in a miserable dream.” 

They were sitting together outside their 
cottage-door, with the level rays of the set- 
ting sun shining across the uplands upon 
them, and the fresh air of the evening breath- 
ing upon their faces. It was an hour they 
both loved, but neither of them felt its beauty 
and tranquillity now. 

“You love him next to me?” asked old 
Marlowe. 

“ Next to you, father,” she repeated. 

But the subtle jealousy in the father’s 
heart whispered that his daughter loved these 
grand friends of hers more than himself. 
What could he be to her, deaf mute that he 
was? What could he do forher? All he 


not utter the words, so much less easy was it | had done had been swept away by the wrong- 
for his fingers to betray his thoughts than it | doing of this fine gentleman, for whom she 


would have been for his lips. And Phebe did | 


not guess them. 

“ Ts there any news of him?” he asked. 

“Not a word,” she answered. “ Mr. 
Clifford has almost given it up. He is an 
unforgiving man, an awful man.” 

“No, no; he is a just man,” said old 
Marlowe ; “he wants nothing but his own 
again, like me; and that a scoundrel should 
not get off scot free. I want my money back; 
it’s not money merely, but my years, and my 
brain, and my love for thee, and my power 
to work ; that’s what he has robbed me ot. 
Let me have my money back, and I'll forgive 
him.” 

“Poor father!” said Phebe aloud, with a 
little sob. How easy it seemed to her to 
forgive a wrong that could be definitely stated 
at six hundred pounds! All her inward grief 
was that Roland had fallen; he himself. If 
by a whole sacrifice of herself she could have 
reinstated him in the place he had forfeited, 
she would not have hesitated for an instant. 
no sacrifice she could make would restore 

im, 

“Does Mrs. Sefton know what he has 
done?” inquired her father. 

She nodded only in reply. 

“Does she believe him innocent?” he 
asked. 

“No,” answered Phebe. 

“And Madame, his mother?” he pursued. 

“No, no, no! she cannot believe him 
guilty,” she replied; “she thinks he could 





was willing to lay down her life. He looked 
at her with wistful eyes, longing to hold 
closer, swifter communication with her than 
could be held by their slow finger-speech. 
How could he ever make her know all the 
love and pride pent up in his voiceless heart? 
Phebe, in her girlish, blind preoccupation, 
saw nothing of his eager, wistful gaze, did 
not even notice the nervous trembling of his 
stammering fingers; and the old man felt 
thrown back upon himself, in more utter 
loneliness of spirit than his life had ever ex- 
perienced before. Yet he was not so old a 
man, for he was little over sixty ; but his hard 
life of incessant toil and his isolation from his 
fellow-creatures had aged him. This bitter 
calamity added many years to his actual age, 
and he began to realise that his right hand 
was forgetting its cunning, his eye for beauty 
was growing dim, and his craft failing him, 
The long light summer days kept him for a 
while from utter hopelessness. But as the 
autumn winds began to moan and mutter 
round the house he told himself that his work 
was done, and that soon Phebe would be a 
friendless and penniless orphan. 

“T ought not to have let Roland Sefton 
go,” he thought to himself; “ if I’d done my 
duty he would have been paying for his sin 
now, and maybe there would have been some 
redress for us that lost by him. None of his 
people will come to poverty like my Phebe. 
I could have held up my head if I had not 
helped him to escape from punishment.” 
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ON SUNBEAMS. 


By JOHN A. BOWER. 


WHat life and happiness are conveyed 

in sunbeams! What forces are locked 
up in them! Without them all would be 
darkness and death. These sunbeams form 
the theme of many a poet’s song, and to the 


most prosaic they are not only beautiful, but 
X—27 


wonderful. This brilliant sun of ours is not 
merely a light-giver, but a life-giver ; its beams 
are, as it were, messengers ministering to the 
little wants and great wants of every living 
thing, be it animal or vegetable. 

These varied and infinite wants can only 
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be supplied by sunbeams, and the work of 
sustaining and nourishing both animal and 
plant can be performed by no other means ; 
and then, as a glorious finish to the whole, 
the joyous sunbeams cast about them charm- 
ing beauty both in form and colour. 

Astronomers tell us about the sun as a 
heavenly body, about its vast size, its distance 
from us, its atmosphere, its photosphere, how 
it illuminates and warms other planets as 
well as our own little earth; about none of 
these matters will we inquire just now, but 
will confine ourselves to phenomena taking 
place under our very eyes. 

The sun is indeed a wonderful body, and 
although we have been able to learn a great 
deal about it, much is still yet mere con- 
jecture. The spectroscope has revealed 
many things respecting it, so that we can 
now say with confidence that it contains sub- 
stances and combinations with which we are 
familiar, for they form also a part of the earth 
itself. 

A vast field has been opened by this won- 
derful instrument, and it is now being em- 
ployed in examining the curious sun-spots 
with a view of determining what they really 
are, and how they affect us climatically and 
magnetically. 

As these beams speed along noiselessly 
and swiftly, one sees nothing to show that 
each of these straight lines of white light 
contains three separate and distinct forces. 
These forces, although contained in one 
beam, can be separated, sifted out, and 
examined separately. Ay, and Nature sifts 
them out, each force doing its own peculiar 
work “in wonderful order.” 

The beams bathe all objects in light, 
giving them a clear distinctness that enables 
us to distinguish one from another. These 
sunbeams penetrate farther than the surface. 
Let a seed be buried in the soil, the sunbeam 
finds it out, the seed enlarges, springs, and 
grows, and soon shows itself aboveground 
under the influence of the fairy beam that 
quickened it into life. 

Again, these beams are mighty carriers: 
they lift from the surface of the great deep 
and from every tiny pool, vapour, invisible 
vapour, and store it in the atmosphere, where 
it is wafted along and formed into clouds, 
where the sunbeam paints the rainbow, and 
from which the vapour falls to water the earth. 

Still again, these beams are most accurate 
draughtsmen : they give us, on a chemically 
prepared plate, an exact portrait of our 
friends; they depict scenes and picture 
objects which we value for a variety of 





reasons. In the past, these sunbeams raised 
an abundant vegetation, which for ages has 
been buried in the earth’s great storehouse, 
from which we gather little by little both 
light and heat, which are imprisoned there in 
such abundance. 

From these examples we see how varied 
is the work of these sunbeams; so varied, 
indeed, that we should hardly think they 
could be derived from the same source. 
They are full of activity, never idle, but ever 
carrying life and health on their tiny waves. 

The sunbeams and their work have been 
delightful themes for study in all ages. The 
Divine psalmist makes abundant reference to 
the sun ; Solomon does the same ; and in the 
oldest of Scripture records—the Book of Job 
—much is said to show that in the writer’s 
Book of Nature this orb held its true place. 
The means of studying the hidden forces of 
these beams, either separately or collectively, 
were very limited then, and none thought 
of separating them, although the psalmist 
mentions the “heat thereof,” distinguishing 
it from its light. 

Who but a Being of infinite wisdom and 
goodness would have so formed a sun? 
Every beam proclaims its Creator, “ God, 
the life and light of all the wondrous world 
we see.” 

These sunbeams come to us in tiny waves 
at the rate of 190,000 miles per second. 
Yet they come so noiselessly and harmo- 
niously, that the eye is not pained by the 
reception of them. 

We have all read of discoveries of the 
simple-minded truth-seeker, Newton, who 
showed us that these colourless beams were 
really combinations of seven colours. We 
also know that all objects derive their colour 
from the special way in which their surfaces 
deal with the separate colours. 

It is equally wonderful that bodies have, as 
it were, the “selective power” of appropriat- 
ing colour. All bodies absorb some colour, 
so that the terms transparency and opacity 
express merely a comparison of the power of 
various substances in reference to this ab- 
sorption. We can see through a glass of 
water, but not through a thickness of thirty 
or forty feet; a small portion of air is 
apparently colourless, but the large portion 
gives us the blue sky. The various tints in 
water are due to the fine solid particles 
contained in it, for each surface reflects and 
absorbs white light, Every thunder-cloud 
derives its blackness from the mixed mass of 
air and vapour, both separately transparent. 
On all sides the beautiful expressions of 
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light and shade, all the delightful tints and 
colours, are results of the work of the 
waves of the sunbeam. 

These waves of light are, however, asso- 
ciated with heat. The plant cannot live 
without its light, neither can it grow without 
its heat. On examining a colour spectrum, 
we find very little heat resides in it: in fact 
the greatest heating effect is really beyond 
where it is visible, extending outside the red. 
The heat rays are invisible rays. With an 
ordinary burning-glass we can set fire to an 
inflammable substance without the usual 
bright spot that accompanies the focussing 
of light. A substance therefore that is 
opaque to light need not be opaque to heat. 
The discovery of heat rays as distinct from 
light rays was, we believe, due to Sir W. 
Herschel. 

To these dark rays of the beam is due the 
great work of evaporation. These are the 
rays that set up currents in both air and sea, 
giving rise .to winds and ocean streams, carry- 
ing the produce of one country to the shores 
of another. Theseare the dark messengers that 
giveushailand hoar-frost, dew and rain, iceand 
snow, and that also form the curtain of cloud, 
shielding many parts of the earth from the 
direct rays ot a too brilliant light, while ab- 
sorbing a portion of the too oppressive heat. 

The supply of fresh water throughout the 


globe is entirely the work of these dark solar 
beams ; so that we are quite as dependent on 
the invisible as on the visible portions of the 
beam. The amount of vapour so raised in the 
course of twenty-four hours is almost fabulous 
when mentioned in quantity, yet inappreciable 


so far as sight is concerned, We cannot 
detect the lifting of the vapour, yet it floats 
about us on all sides. 

The quantity of vapour raised is greatest 
where the heat rays are most powerful ; so 
in the tropical parts of the earth the largest 
amount of water is lifted and the largest 
amount of rain falls. 

It is calculated that in a day and night as 
much as three-quarters of an inch layer of 
water is taken from the surface of the sea 
between the tropics. The quantity therefore 
amounts to a layer of almost twenty-three 
feet per year, and when we remember that 
every cubic foot of water weighs sixty-two 
and a half pounds, we soon become aware 
of the enormous work required of the heat 
rays of the sunbeam to lift these millions of 
tons of water and waft it away into far-off 
regions, to form rivers, lakes, and fountains, 
showered down from the vapour-laden clouds. 

The third force associated with the light 





and heat in sunbeams is of a chemical kind, 
and nothing ean be exposed to sunlight 
without in some way being affected by it. 
This is the force that assists our plants to 
decompose the carbonic acid so necessary 
for their growth, and enables them to take the 
carbon to themselves and set oxygen free. 
This elaborates their various colours, fresh in 
spring, decaying in autumn after ripening 
their fruits. 

In our colour spectrum we find the chemi- 
cal force greatest beyond the violet end, 
having almost the same relation to it that 
heat has to the red end. This we call the 
actinic ray. To this actinism the art of 
photography is entirely due, and to show 
historically the development of this art is to 
show how much we have increased. in our 
knowledge of this actinic force. The first 
recorded fact was that “horn silver” was 
blackened by exposure to light. Then came 
the art of Daguerreotype, from which have 
developed, step by step, the exquisite and 
almost instantaneous pictures of the present 
day. ‘These actinic rays of the sunbeam are 
also invisible as the heat rays. 

To these chemical rays many changes 
constantly going on in our atmosphere, elec- 
trical and others, are undoubtedly entirely 
due. After these considerations we can say, 
what a complex beam is a sunbeam! Who, 
on looking towards this glorious sun of ours 
as it is shining in the heavens, thinks of all 
the benefits that he as an individual derives, 
both directly and indirectly, from its “ bright 
beams?” 

Taking the amount of heat alone, it is 
calculated that at the surface of the sun itself 
it would be sufficient to liquefy a layer of ice at 
the rate of 2,400 feet per hour, and that it would 
boil 700,000 millions ot cubic miles of ice-cold 
water in one hour! Compared with coal, 
this is equal to giving out as much heat as 
would be produced by the burning oi a layer 
of coal seventeen miles in thickness. Sir 
John Herschel wrote of the sun’s rays years 
ago (1833): “The sun’s rays are the ulti- 
mate source of almost every motion which 
takes place on the surface of the globe. By 
its heat are produced all winds and those 
disturbances in the electric equilibrium of 
the atmosphere which give rise to the phe- 
nomena of lightning, and probably also to 
terrestrial magnetism and the Aurora. By 
them the waters of the sea are made to cir- 
culate in vapour, oceanic currents diffuse 
and transport matter, and even give rise to 
volcanic activity.” 

How beautifully, we have seen, each of 
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these forces can be manipulated and made to 
tell its own story, merely by turning a beam 
of white light out of its course by a triangu- 
lar piece of glass! The light portion, when 
refracted, takes a central position in the spec- 
trum, the heat portion is thrown only slightly 
out of its natural course by the prism, while 
the chemical force develops most strongly at 
the opposite end, and the most diverted 
from its natural course: in other words, 
luminous power occupies the centre of the 
spectrum, while the invisible rays of chemi- 
cal and heat force reside at the opposite 
extremes. Light was the first creation, and 
light is life. Before light all was confusion 
and chaos, darkness and death. Even now 
our winters remind us of what would be if 
we were long deprived of even one portion of 
the sunbeam—the heat portion. Our seasons 








present to us the sunbeams in endless 
variety and gradations—in fact, the seasons 
are determined by the sunbeams. 

How near to Divine revelation sounds that 
exclamation of Plato, “ Light is truth, and 
God is light!” Every true student of Na- 
ture feels this, for while he solicits truth 
from every object of his inquiry, he finds the 
harmony and beauty that pervade the whole 
—this whole being the entire range of Nature 
—point to One, who not only created matter 
and force to work together under certain 
wise and comprehensive laws, but still pre- 
serves and governs them by His ever-present 
control, and that the vastness of that whole 
is beyond the “‘ ken” of the finite mind of the 
creature. From material things may every stu- 
dent be led to seek an inheritance in that per- 
petual presence “ where God is indeed light.” 





OUR LITTLE DOLLY. 
@erse for a beryp Witile Girl. 
By S. K. HUTTON. 


OrR little Dolly has ten toes, two feet with wee pink heels ; 
Two little legs, and two small knees she rests on when she kneels ; 
Two little hands our Dolly has, and little fingers ten, 
Most skilful, yet most mischievous—but darling little men. 
And little Dolly has one neck, one chin, and two round cheeks ; 
One little tongue and two red lips she uses when she speaks. 
And little Dolly has two ears and nice soft shining hair ; 
Only one forehead Dolly has—a forehead broad and fair. 
And little Dolly has two eyes; she laughs with them and weeps; 
Two little lids, with lashes long, she closes when she sleeps. 
And little Dolly has a head and clever little brains, 
And senses, scattered all about in useful little grains. 
But little Dolly has a soul and loving little heart, 
More precious both, ten thousand times, than any other part. 
And where are they? Nay, you know not. God keeps them, Dolly dear. 
Pray Him to keep them ever more, all bright and pure and clear, 
And can you tell me, little one, where is God’s home so fair? 


For there your little spirit lives—your little heart is ¢here, 
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THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., MEMBER OF THE REVISION CoMPANY. 


THIRD PAPER.—REVISION—ITS RESULTS AS 
SEEN IN THE GREEK TEXT. 


Bo first thing, probably, that will strike 
the English reader on looking into the 
revised version of the New Testament is the 
altered appearance of the page. The numbers 
of the chapters and verses remain, but they 
are all assigned to the margin, as if they 
were no part of the text. There are obvious 
reasons for retaining them, and for retaining 
them unchanged ; and there are even stronger 
reasons for putting them out of the text. They 
are not found in any ancient MS. They 
help the Concordance and the Commentary; 
but they sometimes destroy the connection, 
and they always distract the thought and 
impair the massiveness of Scripture truth. 
The difference of impression is not unlike 
the difference between examining a fragment 
of a building and the whole structure, or the 
corner of some field and the entire land- 
scape of hill and dale, light and shade. The 
reader must still remember how precious 
every Divine word is, how suggestive and 
fruitful. That lesson remains, only he is 
now taught, for the first time, perhaps, the 
solidarity and beauty of the whole. 

Nor will he fail to note the absence of 
the headings of chapters and of pages, ex- 
cept that these last give the titles of the 
books. These headings, again, form no part 
of the original Scriptures. However con- 
venient and helpful they may prove, it should 
be known that they are human comments, and 
that revisers of the original text regard them 
as outside of their proper work. 

The only deviation from this beautiful 
simplicity is in the titles and headings of the 
Gospels, and in the titles of some of the other 
books. “ Zhe Gospel according to S. (or St. or 
Saint) Matthew” is the title, and S. Matt. 
is the page heading of the Gospel written by 
Matthew ; and so of the rest. “ Zhe Epistle 
of Paul the Apostle to the Romans” is the title 
of the Romans’ Epistle, and like titles are 
prefixed to the rest of the thirteen Epistles 
ascribed to Paul. “ Zhe Epistle of Paul to the 
Hebrews,” “The Revelationof S. (or S¢.) John 
the Divine” will be found at the beginning of 
these books respectively. In fact, none of 
the italic words in these titles have ancient 
MS. authority. They are all of medizval 
origin, and they destroy the simplicity of the 
early text. 





They are not equally objectionable. “The 
Epistle of Paul the Apostle” is a title taken 
from Paul’s own statement in every Epistle 
that bears his name, and is attested by his 
hand. “The Epistle of Pau/ to the Hebrews,” 
on the contrary, is a title the Epistle does not 
claim, and it is one that has been questioned 
from very early times. St. John the Divine 
and Sf. Matthew give dignities to those 
writers which are equally due, though not 
given, to James and Peter, and the titles 
seem to have scriptural authority. To some 
ears the dignity sounds tawdry and human, 
and it is a dignity, moreover, that is the 
common heritage of all who are “ sanctified ” 
in Christ Jesus, and called to be saints. 

In the Preface, the revisers state that they 
have retained the conventional titles, and add 
that those titles are no part of the original text. 
This statement, however, though technically 
accurate, is a little ambiguous, as the Pauline 
origin of the Romans and othersof his Epistles 
is affirmed by Paul himself. And, since the 
Preface is not likely to be published in all the 
editions, it would have been better not to 
adopt the titles which our translators found 
in their text, and Erasmus found in the late 
MSS. he used, but to give in the titles, as in 
the text, the readings which are sanctioned 
by ancient manuscript authorities. This is 
the principle on which the revisers have 
acted in all other cases, and simplicity would 
soon be felt by common readers to. be the 
truest reverence. 

This subject of the titles and headings is 
one on which the American Company differs, it 
will be seen, from the decision of their English 
brethren. They recommend that the ancient 
manuscript titles should be used. 

It is no mere compliment to express our 
warm admiration of the editions with which 
the University presses have favoured us. 
The large type will suit the sight of the 
aged and well-to-do student ; the small type 
the pocket of the thrifty. The edition of 
the received Greek text, with the emenda- 
tions made by the revisers in foot-notes, 
shows at once the nature and the extent of 
the changes they have made. The edition 
with the corrections made in the text itself, 
enables the reader at once to compare the 
revised version with the Greek. Both edi- 
tions are necessary, if we are to examine and 
estimate their work. In-this paper it is the 
former—the common text with corrections 
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at the foot of the page—that will be found | 


most helpful. 
shall get most help from the other. 
are admirable. 

A rough estimate of the number of textual 
changes may startle, as it will certainly interest, 
the reader. They amount in all to over five 
thousand. The proportion in each book is 
as follows :— 


In subsequent papers we 
Both 


Matthew about 430 I. and II. Thessa- 
ie » 640 lonians about 78 
Luke . . . , 840 .I.andII. Tim. ,, 84 
Joh; od ot digg $30) Titme: sé » bras 
.. ee ae ae ee Sree T 
Romans .. ,, 150 Hebrews .. ,, 129 
I. Corinthians ,, 260 James . as 
II. Corinthians ,, 140 I. and II. Peter » 109 
Galatians /.4: «7:50 54 1, U1, JL. John bs 21520 
Ephesians heel ae ude acs c. 3, ae 
Philippians . ,, 50 Revelation. . »» 640 
Colossians Ph 


About three thousand in the historical books, 
and two thousand in the Epistles and Reve- 
lation. The large number in Revelation is 
specially noteworthy, though the changes are 
not generally important. 

Of these five thousand changes, probably 
one-half will affect the English translation. 
Such, at least, is the proportion in two 
Epistles selected as specimens. In the first 
of them, the Epistle to the Hebrews, the 
textual changes amount to about a hundred 
and thirty, of which some fifty-five find ex- 
pression in the corrected version. In the 
second, the Epistle of Jude, the textual cor- 
rections amount to twenty-one, in twelve of 
which there is a corresponding change in the 
English rendering. 

The nature and significance, or insigni- 
ficance, of these changes will be readily seen 
from the following specimens. The reader 
will need to examine the passages quoted in 
their place in the Epistles (z sifu), and he 
will note that the words printed zm italics do 
not represent a change in the original text, 
but only another, and, in the revised version, 
a corrected translation of the same Greek 
word :— 


Authorised, Revised. ’ 


Heb. 


i. 2. in these last days at the end of these days 


A difference in the Greek between ov and 
wy. The authorised reading represents the 
Epistle as written under the Christian 
economy; the revised, as written at the 


close of the Jewish: a more likely mode of 
expression—if the Temple was still standing 
and the old dispensation had not yet com- 
pletely given place to the new. 








Authorised. 

Heb. 

i. 3. when he had by 
himself purged our 
sins 

i. 8. a sceptre of right- 
eousness 


Revised. 


When he had made 
purification of sins 


and the sceptre of up. 
rightness 


Here, as a matter of rendering, “ uprightness 2 
is put in place of “righteousness,” with this 
result, that after this change, “ righteous- 


ness 


” now represents everywhere in the New 


Testament one and the same Greek word. 


i. 12, and they shall be 
changed 


As a garment shall they 
also changed. 
(Or, and they shall 
be changed) 


The other four changes in this chapter 
affect the article or the order of the Greek 


words. 


These. last somewhat change the 


emphasis, but they can only be expressed by 
a paraphrase or by the tone of the reader. 


ii. 14. flesh and blood. 


| blood and flesh. 


The revised text retains the common order, 
and puts the Greek order in the margin. 


iii. 1. Christ Jesus 
g. and proved me 
10. that generation 
iv. 2. (the word) not be- 
ing mixed with 
faith in them 
v. 3. by reason hereof 
4. but he that is 
called 
vi. 10, your work and 
labour of love 
16. For men verily 
vii. 4. unto whom even 
the patriarch 
14. concerning priest- 
hood 


17. he testifieth 
viii, 2, and not man 
4. For if 
4. there are priests 
who 
11. his neighhours 
ix. 10. which stood only 


in meats and 
drinks, and divers 
washings, and 


carnal ordinances 


| (even) Jesus 

by proving me 

this generation 

they not being united by 
faith with them 


by reason thereof 
but when he is called 


your work and love 


For men 
unto whom the patriarch 


concerning priests 


it is witnessed of him 
not man 

Now if 

there are those who 


his fellow-citizens 

being only (with meats 
and drinks and 
divers washings) 
carnal ordinances 





This change, which makes the sense clear, is 
owing to the omission of and, and the change 
of a dative into a nominative case. 


ix. 19. of goats 

28. so Christ 
x. I. (it) can never 

8. sacrifice and of- 

fering 

he (hath) 
before 
Of me 
bonds 
knowing in your- 
selvesthat ye have 
in heaven 
the just 


15. said 
34- 


34. 


in my 


38. 





of the goats 

so Christ also 

they can never 
sacrifices and offerings 


he hath said 

on them that were in 
bonds 

knowing that ye your- 

selves have 


my righteous one 
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Authorised. Revised. 
Heb. 
xi, 3. things which are | what is seen 
seen 


went out 
even concerning 
treasures of Egypt 


15. came out 

20. concerning 

26, treasures in 
Egypt 

xii. 2. is set down hath sat down 

3. against himself against themselves 

7. If yeendurechas- | It is for chastening ye 
tening endured 


z.é. it is for such discipline as children need 
—a change made by adding a single letter. 


xii. 16. his birthright his own birthright 
24. better things better (what is better) 





26. I shake I will make to tremble 
28. reverence and | with reverence and awe 
odly fear 
xiii. 4. but for 
é I will -not -fear | I will: not. fear: what 
what man. shall shall man do? 
do (punctuation only) 
9. Be not carried | Be not carried away 
about 
ude 
I. sanctified beloved 


3. the common our common 
4. the only Lord God | our only Master and 
and our Lord Lor 
5. this all these things 
12. these are (spots) these are they who are 
, (spots) 
12. clouds carried about | clouds carried along 
15. All that are un- | all the ungodly 
godly among them 
22. of some have com- | on some have mercy who 
passion, making a are in doubt 
difference 
25. the only wise God | the only God our Saviour 


our Saviour through Jesus Christ 

our Lor 
25. Glory and majesty, | Glory, majesty, domi- 
dominion and nion, and power, 


before all time, and 
now and for ever- 
more 

I venture to give these connected speci- 
mens at length that the reader may see and 
judge of the effect of them. Changes that 
seem trivial will often be found interesting 
and suggestive. Further thought wili show 
that more is meant than meets the ear: mis- 
takes are corrected by them or prevented ; 
and sometimes the argument of an entire pas- 
sage is modified by whatseems a merely verbal 
alteration. In any case, sixty-seven such 
changes in these three hundred and twenty- 
eight verses—the two Epistles—cannot be 
regarded, as revolutionary or alarming. Evi- 
dence compels us to accept them if we wish 
to have the early text, and we may accept them 
without doubt or misgiving. 

The effect of small changes on the argument 
and connection of passages deserves illustra- 
tion. In Rom. ii. 17, the reading “ Behold” 
should be “But if”—the effect of the addi- 


power, both now 
and ever 





tion of a single letter. ‘Behold” may make 
the previous verses refer to Jews. ‘“‘ But if” 
makes the previous verses refer to “‘ every 
one who judges” (see v. 1), Jew or Gentile ; 
and the verses 17—29 refer specifically to 
Jews. In Rom. ii, 13, the true reading is, 
“ For not the hearers of a law (not the daw) 
are just before God, but the doers of a law 
(not ¢he aw) are justified.” The principle 
laid down is wniversal, and not applicable to 
Jews only. In iv. tg, “ He considered not 
his own body” should be “ He considered 
his own body... but”—a change that 
strengthens the force of his example. He 
looked at the difficulties but still believed. 
In Rom. iii. 28, “Therefore we conclude” 
should be “For we conclude,” and a conse- 
quence is. changed into a reason—-a reason 
that is itself a Scripture truth. In ‘Rom. 
viii. 11, “through (or by) his Spirit that 
dwelleth in us,” is probably the correct read- 
ing; but the margin, “ because of his Spirit 
that dwelleth in us,” has respectable support. 
In the one case the indwelling Spirit is the 
means of our resurrection; in the other the 
indwelling Spirit is the ground or reason for 
it. Sometimes the verbal change has deeper 
significance. In Rom. xiv. 10, “the judg- 
ment seat of Christ” should rather be “the 
judgment seat of God;” and yet it is of 
Christ, the Lord both of the dead and of the 
living, the apostle is speaking. “In 2 Cor. v. 
10, “the judgment seat of Christ” is the un- 
doubted reading. Hence Christ is God—or, 
the judgment seat of Christ is the judgment 
seat of God also. In these examples, which 
are all taken from one Epistle, the difference, 
if not important, is instructive. 

Other corrections may seem more serious. 
The Lord’s Prayer isan example. As given in 
the Gospel by Matthew, the only alterations 
in the text are the change of “ as we forgive,” 
into “as we have forgiven,” and the omission 
of the Doxology, “for thine is the kingdom 
and the power and the glory forever.” These 
changes are sanctioned by all the critical 
editors ; and the omission of the Doxology is 
unavoidable, if we are to follow the MS. 
authority. The Alexandrian MS, is defec- 
tive in this place, but the verse is omitted by 
BDZS. In Luke, it is certainly not found. 
It is probable that the words form the usual 
liturgical ending in Jewish prayers. The 
prayer as given in Luke is shorter, as are 
several other passages in Luke as compared 
with parallel passages in Matthew. It is 
simply “ Father, hallowed be thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Give us day by day our 





daily bread. And forgive us our sins, for we 
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ourselves also forgive every one that is in- 
debted to us. And lead us not into temp- 
tation.” The Alexandrian MS. and a num- 
ber of others following one another give the 
prayer as it is found in Matthew; BLn, &c., 
give it as above ; while Origen and Augustine, 
the representatives of the Eastern and Western 
Churches, comment on the shortness of the 
form in their copies of Luke. The shorten- 
ing of Luke, if he had given it in the longer 
form, is inexplicable. The lengthening of 
Luke’s text so as to conform it to Matthew 
is the natural tendency of the scribes. 

Some readers will probably be surprised to 
find the last clause in Matthew rendered 
“but deliver us from the evil one,” with the 
marginal reading “ or from evil.” And many 
perhaps would be content to make the margin 
and the text change places. On the other 
hand “ the evil one” is the common render- 
ing in the New Testament of the adjective 
with the article. See Matt. xiii. 19, 38; 
and especially 1 Johnii. 13, 14; iii. 12 ; v. 18. 
In two other passages where there is the 
same ambiguity, a genitive or dative case 
of an adjective which may be either mascu- 
line or neuter—Matt. v. 39, “resist not the 
evil man,” and 1 John v. 19, “lieth in the 
evil one”—the revisers have adopted the 
same rendering; while in a third passage, 
Matt. v. 37, they prefer “cometh of evil,” 
putting “the evil one” in the margin. On 
the whole, if these passages be examined, the 
conclusion will seem probable that the revisers 
have adopted the more likely rendering. 

A reading in Luke ii. 14 will, perhaps, cause 
some regret. For “good will toward men,” 
the better-sustained reading is ‘among men 
in whom he is well pleased.” So the oldest 
authorities read x* AB*D, though the com- 
mon text has the support of w* and B*. 
The revised translation is paraphrastic but 
felicitous. The change is owing to the ad- 
dition of a single letter. 

In Mark iii. 29, for “is in danger of 
eternal damnation,” the best authorities read 
“is guilty of an eternal sin.” 

The treatment of a well-known narrative 
in John’s Gospel (vii. 53—viii. 11) has interest. 
It is inserted in the text, forms a distinct 
paragraph, and is placed within brackets [ ]. 
The marginal note is, ‘‘ Most of the ancient 
authorities omit it: those which contain it 
vary much from each other.” Itis found in D 
and in some inferior MSS., but it is not found 
in ABCS, Jerome notes that it was found in 
many MSS. in his time, and Augustine gives a 
reason why some of less robust faith kept it out. 

The last verses of Mark, xvi. 9—20, are 





separated in a similar way from the context, 
but without brackets. The marginal note is, 
“The two oldest Greek MSS. and some other 
authorities omit’ these verses. “Some other 
authorities have a different ending to the 
Gospel.” B and Ware the two MSS. that 
omit the verses. ACD 33, &c., contain 
them, as do most of the ancient versions. 
A common opinion among scholars is that 
they represent a supplement by Mark him- 
self, though differing from his usual style, 
intended to finish the book. The eighth verse 
certainly does not read like a completion of 
the history. 

In John v. 4, the whole verse, “ waiting for 
the troubling of the water,” &c., goes out. 
It is omitted in BC*DS 33, &c., though 
found in AC*L, &c. The MSS. that con- 
tain the verse vary a good deal in their read- 
ings—an evidence against the reading itself. 

In Acts xx, 28, the revisers read, “to feed 
the Church of God which he hath purchased 
(made his possession) with his own blood.” 

In 1 Tim, iii. 16, they read, “ Without con- 
troversy great is the mystery of godliness: 
He who was manifested in the flesh,” &c., with 
the margin, “some ancient authorities read 
which,” and add, “ the word Godin place of he 
who rests on no sufficient ancient evidence.” 

In 1 John v. 7—8, they read simply, “ For 
there are three that bear witness, the spirit, 
the water, and the blood, and the three agree 
in one.” They give no marginal note. The 
words omitted are not found in ABw or in any 
Greek MS. written before the fifteenth century. 

An interesting marginal reading will be 
found on Johni. 18. On the words “ the only 
begotten son,” the note says “many very 
ancient authorities read ‘God only begotten.’” 
This is the reading of BC*L 33, and of some 
versions, while the text is read by AC*XA 1 
and more versions. The two readings differ 
only in a single letter. Several of the 
Fathers are quoted on either side. Irenzus 
and Origen use both forms ; but it is not al- 
ways certain whether they are quoting Scrip- 
ture or are putting what they deemed Scrip- 
ture teaching into a striking epigrammatic 
form. The phrase, in fact, seems more theo- 
logical than is consistent with the simplicity 
of the language of Scripture. 

Such are some of the graver changes of 
the Greek text: indeed I may call them the 
gravest. They have long been known to 
scholars, and accepted bythem. They leave 
untouched the great mass of Scripture texts. 
The nature of the ordinary changes may be 
fairly judged of by the specimens taken from 
the two Epistles. 











STREET SINGING, 


AND ITS INFLUENCE ON 


The Wandering Minstrel. 


THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY. 
By E, NEVILLE-JOHNS. 


[*% calculating the forces which influence 

any great movement in the present day, 
the last which would be taken into account 
would be that of street singing. So low has 
it fallen in public estimation, that when we 
see the few miserable beggars who now and 
then parade our streets, disturbing workers 
by their inharmonious voices, we can scarcely 
imagine that street singing was an instrument 
hardly less powerful than preaching itself, in 
bringing about the greatest event of modern 
times. This was partly due to the fact that 
it was in Germany that this movement first 
arose, 





The Germans have from earliest days 
shown themselves to be a music-loving people, 
and it is not therefore surprising that song 
should have played a great part in their 
history. Interwoven also with their love of 
music is a certain romantic nature, which 
shows itself in that admiration of the noble 
and heroic, which has given to German poetry 
a beauty and depth of sentiment often lack- 
ing in the French. And as the Reformation 
in Germany was not, as in England, begun by 
the King and aristocracy, but sprang from 
the people themselves, so we find that the 
amusements of the people were often instru- 
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mental in spreading the Reformed doc- 
trines. 

No picture of the Middle Ages is complete 
without the figure ot the wandering minstrel. 
To the men and women of those times he 
must have filled the place now taken, not 
only by our world of fiction and poetry, but 
also by our newspapers. He is, however, 
generally placed, not among the homes of the 
peasantry, but in castles and amid lords and 
ladies ; his song— 

“Was not framed for village churls, 
But for high dames and mighty earls,”’ 
and among them he has certainly the most 
imposing appearance. 

Still it must not be forgotten that the 
people also had their pleasures, that minne- 
singers, though of a humbler type, were wel- 
comed at wayside inns and among the simple 
village folk, and sang the .old traditional 
stories or volkslieder which seem common, to 
all ages and all times. 

“ And in the nights of winter, ‘ 
en the cold north winds blow, 
the long howling of the wolves 
: apes ese — ed, 
cask 1s 
Lge the largest lamp is'it; 
When the chestntts glow in the embers, 
And the kid turns on the spit; 
young and old in circle 
Around the fire-brands close ; 


When the girls are weaving baskets, 
And the lads are shaping bows; 


“‘ When the good man mends his armour, 
And trims his helmet’s plume ; 
When the good wife’s shuttle merrily 
Goes flashing through the loom ; 
With weeping and with laughter 
Still is the story told” — = 
the story of Siegfried and of Hagen, of the 
constancy of Gudrum, or of other national 
German heroes, whose names were honoured 
chiefly because they lived in the— 
** Brave days of old.” 

This method of amusement lasted among 
the people long after it had fallen into disuse 
among the great folk; and as the towns grew 
and prospered, and the inhabitants formed 
themselves into guilds and companies for their 
own protection, there arose the institution of 
the “ Master Singers.” ‘‘ Versification, out 
of fashion at the court of princes, was now 
patronised by ropemakers, smiths, bakers, 
potters, weavers, wheelwrights, and tailors ; 
all had their songs celebrating their various 
mysteries.” It thus very naturally came to 
pass that street singing also gained a promi- 
nence probably unknown before, and the 
street singers becaine to the humbler classes 
in German towns and villages an important 
element of their social life. Perhaps the 
favourite street singers were the children ; 
and it seems to have been a common custom 





for them to parade the streets at night, sing- 
ing, as Luther did in his own childhood, for 
the sake of gaining a supper. At times the 
songs sung were not very edifying, often they 
were indited simply in the glorification of 
seli-indulgence. At other times they had a 
political tendency, or contained broad hints 
against the clergy. “Do not the very children 
sing in the streets,” said Luther, “those well- 
known lines— 


“** Of all foul spots the earth around 
The foulest spot in Rome is found?’” 
Very frequently they were on religious topics, 
of which this rough translation is a speci- 
men :— 
“ Oh, Magion of heaven, I rejoice 
In thy glory; 
In the beauty of God and the dear mother. 
The angels with their crowns 


Also sing and rejoice. 
O God, who art so lovable, 


Watch over me.” 


This fashion of rhyming and singing was so 
much in vogue that. the way in which it 
might be used as a means for teaching was 
acknowledged long before Luther’s time. 
“Now,” exclaimed the friar Berthold, a 
popular preacher of the thirteenth century, 
when he wished to make an impression on 
the minds of his hearers, “if there is any 
ballad-maker in my congregation, let him 
mark these words, and put them into a song, 
and let it be short and sweet, and ring so 
prettily that the little children may learn it 
and sing it.” 

But when Luther applied his match to the 
train of gunpowder which had been laid long 
before, when the great explosion came, and 
everywhere men began to think and to argue, 
and the Reformers were fighting the great 
battle for the truth which has won for us the 
light and freedom we now possess, then it 
happened that this fashion of street singing 
helped to carry the gospel to many unlettered 
people, and was the means of greatly helping 
forward the Reformation. 

The street singers, however, could have 
had little influence had the songs themselves 
been lacking. Fortunately the leading spirit 
of the movement had an ardent love of 
music, and was a true poet. Sympathizing 
with the people’s love of song, Luther, to- 
gether with some of his friends, composed a 
small book of Spiritual Songs, and gave in 
these words his reasons for so doing :— 

“That it is agreeable to God to. sing 
spiritual songs no Christian can, I consider, 
deny, because we have not only the example 
of the prophets and kings in old times who 
praised God with singing and rhyming, with 
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verses and all kinds of stringed instruments, 
but also such a custom, especially with 
psalms, has been common everywhere in 
Christendom from the beginning ; and, there- 
fore, to make a good commencement, and to 
encourage others who can do it better, I 
have with some others put together a few 
spiritual songs, in order to bring into fashion 
the Holy Gospel, which now by God’s grace 
hath again arisen. These are also composed 
for four voices, for no other reason than that I 
wished that young people, who ought to be 
trained in music and in all good arts, should 
have something profitable to learn, instead of 
love ballads and carnalsongs, so that purity 
and pleasuré should be united as it is fit in 
youth.” “ 

The eagerness with which the German 
people responded to Luther has been thus 
described by a modern writer: “The delight 
which the people had for centuries taken in 
mortal queens and heroes, and had preserved 
in songs and ballads, was now elevated by 
the Church-songs to joy in the heavenly King, 
the strong hero who had conquered death. 
Worldly longing became heavenly ; the carnal 
pain of passion, pious melancholy ; fidelity 
towards the earthly loved one, glorified faith 
in the heavenly bridegroom of the soul, The 
people’s song was, sanctified through the 
gospel; for Christianity never annihilates 
the natural gifts and powers of a nation or 
individual, but rather sustains, fosters, pene- 
trates, and hallows. A hymn was scarcely 
composed before it was sung at all doors, 
and the people crowded round the itinerant 
singer, and before he had finished were join- 
ing in the chorus with loud voices; soon it 
had penetrated into all churches and houses, 
and whole cities were won for the faith of 
the gospel at one blow.” 

Various stories are current among the 
Germans concerning the enthusiasm created 
by these hymns, and some of them give us a 
curious insight into the life of those times, 
and illustrate the way in which street singing 
helped on the work of the Reformers. Here, 
for instance, is one scene. It is a summer 
day in the year 1524, and in the town of 
Magdeburg the townsfolk are passing hither 
and thither busy at their accustomed work. 
But in the market-place they linger, for there 
stands an old man—by trade a cloth-worker 
—singing : 

Teas, O Lord God. my sighing, 
Dyn bredenely Hien cer on me 
Lord, Gtae ask ts me euee, 


Each duty I have failed in; 
Or who can stand before Thee? 





“Nothing but grace can hide my sins, 
But Thou art all-forgiving ; 
For in Thy sight no deed is pure, 
E’en of the purest living, 
And in himself none glory can; 
All, all must tremble, every man, 
Save for Thy sovereign mercy. 


“ Therefore, in God I put my trust, 
Not in my works affiance; 
On Him alone my hopes I rest, 
In Him I place reliance. 
Safe on this rock I stand secure, 
In His own word and promise sure, ' 
o will not change nor tarry. 


“ And should it linger through the night, 
E’en to the dawning MOrTOW ; 
Yet will my heart through God’s own might 
Neither despair nor sorrow. 
True faith from Him can never turn, 
Should once it in the spirit burn, 
Resting on God’s salvation. 


“ How great soe’er our sins may be, 
s them far exceedeth ; 
His hand to help doth never lack 
To st: en him who needeth ; 
Beh Se Repeat Tie om, 
‘And all his sins will pardon.” 

This song has not been long published, 
and it contains a newedoctrine ; but both the 
music and the words suit \the spirit of the 
hearers. They listemeagerly, and many press 
forward to buy copies of the hymn, of which 
the singer has many with him. 

But,all this is yery unsatisfactory to the 
powers that be, and soon orders are sent 
from the burgomaster that the street singer is 
to be imprisoned. The people are alarmed, 
but by no means cowed, and before night- 
time we read that two hundred of the 
citizens have gone in a body to the town- 
hall to demand his liberation. It was not 
always safe to stir the populace too deeply, 
and so we may hope that in this case the 
petition was granted and the old man allowed 
to go his way. 

But those of a higher class at times took 
comfort in the hymns of Luther and his 
friends, and it was by no means uncommon 
for wealthy persons to order certain favourite 
songs to be sung before their doors every 
week by the schoolboys. 

Matthesius, the friend and biographer of 
Luther, has related that not far from Joach- 
minsthall, the town of which he was pastor, 
there dwelt a noble lady who had lain for 
some days in great distress and pain. While 
her attendants were anxiously watching round 
her, a poor schoolboy was heard outside 
her door singing—perhaps for his supper— 
the verse— 

“ And should it linger through the night, 
E’en to the dawning morrow.” : 


The lady listened and repeated— 


“© Yet will my heart through God’s own might 
Neither despair nor sorrow ;’ , 


God sends us this little boy to admonish 
us that we should not give up waiting on 
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Luther Singing for a Supper 


| 


constancy to the last, and had declared that 
they would “die for the name of Jesus 
Christ, and for the truth of His gospel.” To 
commemorate the martyrdom of the two first 

The women who were with her fell on their | mentioned of these youths, Luther composed 
knees, and before long their prayer was turned | a hymn, or it might rather be called a reli- 
into praise. | gious ballad. 

Another song, published by Luther inthe! A few verses of Mr. Massie’s translation 
same year as the above, was calculated to | will give a good idea of the original, and it is 
call up less peaceful feelings. In 1523 the | not difficult to imagine the effect they must 
first blood had been shed for the Reformed | have produced when the story they told was 
Faith, and three young monks, Esch, Voes, | not thought of as a bygone tale, but the rela- 
and Lambert, had been burnt at Brussels for | tion of an actual fact which might be re- 
heresy. They had shown great courage and | enacted any day in the midst of the hearers. 


Him though He tarry long. Let us again 
cry to Him, trusting in His word, His blood, 
His precious oath, and soon we shall see His 
help.” 
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“ By help of God I fain would tell 
new and wondrous story, 
And sing a marvel that befell 
To His great praise and glory. 
At | eed in the Netherlands, 
He has His banner lifted, 
To show His wonders by the hands 
Of two youths richly gifted 
With rich and heavenly graces. 


“ One of these youths was called John, 

And Henry was the other ; 

Rich in the grace of God was one, 
A Christian true his brother. 

For God’s dear word they shed their blood 
And from the world departed, 

Like bold and pious sons of God, 
Faithful and lion-hearted 

hey won the crown of martyrs. 


“ Two fires were lit, the youths were brought, 

But all were seized with wonder, 

To see them set the flames at naught, 
And stood as struck with thunder ; 

With joy they came in sight of all, 
And sang aloud God’s praises, 

The Sophists’ courage waxed small 
Before such wondrous traces 

Of God’s almighty finger. 


“ Their ashes never cease to cry, 
The fires are ever flaming, 
Their dust throughout the world doth fly, 
eir murderers’ shame proclaiming. 
The voices, which with cruel hands 
They put to silence living, 
Are heard though dead throughout all lands 


Their testimony giving, 
And lend Hessanshe singing.” 
This ballad also became very popular, and 
its echoes were soon heard in every street. 

At times those interésted in the new 

teaching themselves employed this fashion of 
singing for the spread of the gospel. A 
gentleman named Bonnesdorf, who owned 
land near Magdeburg, used to spend much 
time and money in travelling throughout the 
country distributing Christian books. One 
day he came to a village which bore a very ill 
name. He heard within a tavern the sound 
of music and dancing, and entering asked if 
he might be allowed to watch the merry- 
makers. When the dance was over, the 
gentleman requested the musicians to play 
for him an air he might name. They com- 
plied ; and he chose a tune which went to 
the words of a hymn composed by John 
George Albinus, and beginning with this line: 
“Not in anger smite us, Lord.” 
Then, kneeling down, he sang it himself to 
the end. The hearers were deeply moved ; 
some rose and left the house; others knelt 
also and joined in the hymn; and, when he 
stood up to address them, listened attentively 
to allhe said. This incident was the means 
of greatly influencing for good many persons 
in that village. 

The hymn, however, which seemed to make 
the greatest impression on the German people 
was that beginning with the words— 

“ A strong castle is our God,” 
This hymn was, it is said, composed by 
Luther during the time when the Diet of 
Spires was being held, From Germany it 





soon spread to other countries, and in 1532 
it was sung in the church at Schveinfurth, in 
Bavaria, in spite of the opposition of the 
Catholic priests. Soon the street singers had 
caught up the strain, and bands of children 
were heard singing it through the streets at 
night ; whereupon we are told “the Refor- 
mation was soon established in that town.” 
In 1547, the year following Luther’s death, 
the town of Wittemberg fell into the enemies’ 
hands, and Melancthon, with his two friends, 
Jonas and Creutziger, were compelled to take 
refuge in Weimar. As they entered the town 
they were met by a little girl singing— 


“* A castle is our God, a tower, 

A shield and trusty weapon; 

He saveth us by His strong power, 
From all the ills that happen, 

The old arch fiend, I trow, 
Is in good earnest now, 

Great might and cunning are 
His panoply of war, 

n earth there is none like him.” 


“Sing on, little maid,” exclaimed Melanc- 
thon. ‘“ You don’t know what famous people 
you comfort!” 

The influence of Luther’s songs, carried as 
they were from one town to another by the 
street singers, was acknowledged by those 
living at the time. 

“Who can doubt,” says one writer, in 
speaking of the hymn— 

** Rejoice now, Christians, one and all,” 
“that by this hymn many hundreds of Chris- 
tians have been converted to the faith of 
Jesus, who had never before heard the name 
of Luther; but his noble and dear words 
won their hearts over to the reception of the 
truth, so that, in my opinion, the spiritual 
songs have contributed not a little to the 
spread of the gospel.” While Congenius, a 
Jesuit, has said: “The songs of Luther have 
killed more souls than his books and words.” 

Much more could be said in illustration of 
this subject, and it might be shown how the 
spiritual songs of Paul Speratus, Nicholas 
Decius, Gerhardt, and other friends and fol- 
lowers of Luther, were taken up and sung— 
“ not merely read, but learned by heart, and 
remained printed in the memories of the 
people, so that the impression remains in 
the present day.” 

When we consider how means so humble 
as street singing helped in the destruction of 
the great hierarchy which it had taken centu- 
ries to build up, we cannot forbear the reflec- 
tion that “the weak things of the world 
are chosen to confound the things that are 
mighty ;” and in the case of the little street 
singers, the words seem to have a literal 
fulfilment—“ Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings hast Thou perfected praise.” 
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MRS. ELIZABETH WELSH. 


A Church Ballad. 


Mr. John Welsh, one of the most eminent of the Scotch Reformers, and son-in-law of John Knox, 
was banished for sixteen years to Rochelle, in France, and on his return to London was refused permission 
to preach or to return to Scotland. His wife’s interview with James I., when Welsh was on his death-bed, 


is the subject of this ballad. 


“TSE King he wons at Hampton Courte, 
Whar Thames flaws breid to the sea ; 

The birdies they lilt their blithe spring sang 
*Mang the young green leaves on the tree. 


In his simmer parlour sits the King, 
Wi’ a muckle tome on his knee ; 

The sweet fresh breeze turns ower the page 
‘O’ “ The Laws o’ Free Monarchy.” 


He heeds na its scent sto’en frae violet beds, 
Nor the flichterin’ licht an’ shade, 
Whar the big elms bend ower the saft, green 
grass, 
An’ the shy deer steal through the glade. 


Wi’ finger close followin’ its black letter, 
Connin’ his buik sits he, 

Wi’ an angry frown upon his broo 
An’ the craw’s feet aboot his ee. 


He hears na the door that’s turned on its 
hinge, 
He hears na the page his word ; 
But he starts as it shuts, an’ claps his han’ 
Whar hings at his side his sword. 


“Odds wounds!” quo’ he, as his eyes he 
raised, 
“ An’ wha the deil may be ye?” 
Afore him there stan’s a comely dame, 
Drappin’ a law curtsey. 





‘* The wife o’ Mister John Welsh, my liege, 
By leave o’ your courtesy, 

Wha prayed for speech wi’ the King his-grace 
By my Lord o’ Ochiltree.” 


“Sit ye doon, sit ye doon, gude dame,” 
quoth the King; 
“ An’ what may your will be wi’ me?” 
‘¢ His ain hill air for a dying man, 
By the grace o’ your majesty. 


“Mister Welsh he has tholed fu’ saxteen 
year 
The alien’s far countree, 
An’ he asks but in his ain Scotland 
To lay him doon an’ dee. 


‘Sma’ fushion there’s noo in his wasted arm, 
To shake it at Prelacy, 

But mang kith and kin his weary banes 
He wad lay by your clemency.” 


The frown it cam’ back to the King his broo. 
“What odds whar dead men are laid ? 

Or whar will ye fin’ in our grey Scotland 
Ocht like yon bonny glade? 


“Your gudeman may tak’ his pleasurin’ here 
Frae morn till even-sang, , 
An’ say that he’s here by King James his 
word, 
Gin ony wad speak him wrang.” 
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“ The sun it shone fu’ fair in France, 
An’ bonnily lies Rochelle ; 

But his heart it broke for the Castle Rock 
An’ auld grey Salisbury Fell, 


An’ the cry o’ the moorcock frae the moss, 
An’ the glint o’ the heather bell, 
An’ the win’ that blaws frae the bauld hill- 
top 
Whar the gowden eagles dwell. 


“The Thames it flaws breid by Hampton 
Courte 
An’ its sunny glades fu’ fair ; 
But he’s dyin’ o’ thirst for ae lang, lang whiff 
O’ the Stewarton’s caller air.” 


“Sae Mr. John Welsh is your man, fair 
dame ; 
An’ wha micht your faither be ? 
My troth, but they preachers they ken fu’ 
well 


A comely dame when they see!” 


“ They ca’d my faither John Knox,” she said, 
Wi’ a lightenin’ intil her ee. 
“John Knox an’ Welsh! The deil ne’er 
made 
Sic a match as that!” quo’ he. 
“It’s like you're richt, sir,” she answered 
him, 
“ For his counsel we didna speer.” 
“ And how mony lads an’ lasses, gude dame, 
Did John Knox, your faither, rear ?” 


“He left but three lasses, sae please your 
grace.” 
“ Noo Guid be thankit therefore ; 
For an they had been three lads,” he said, 
“My three kingdoms’ peace were ower!” 


“My lord, ye will gie, by your kingly grace, 
My gudeman his native air?” 
“Gie him the deil!” quoth the King wi’ a 
frown— 
She up on her feet then an’ there. 





“‘ Gie that to your hungry courtiers, my lord,” 
Quo’ she, an’ wi’ curtsey law 

She’s turned on her heel to gang her way 
Frae King an’ court an’ a’, 


“Hoot, toot, gudewife! sit ye doon, sit ye 
doon ; 
*Twas nocht but a foolin’ saw. 
Gin the bishops to heed ye can win your 
gudeman, 
He may aff to the Stewarton or daw.” 


She’s turned her an’ up wi’ her apron noo, 
An’ a flash in her een sae clear. 

“ My lord, or ever I speak that word, 
I'll kep his dead head here.” 


She hasleft King Jimmie an’ Hampton Courte, 
An’ hame to her gudeman gaes she. 

The King he stan’s fidgin’ and fidgetin’ sair 
Ower “ The Laws 0’ Free Monarchy.” 


He fechts an’ he fidgets amang the leaves, 
An’ syne for his page ca’s he. 
“Gae fetch me yon prood carline cousin,” he 


sald, 
‘* My Lord o’ Ochiltree. 


“Gin Welsh be a dyin’ man this day, 
We may grant the tane half o’ his will, 
—Gae tell your cousin, my lord,” he said, 
“He can preach till he’s preached his fill.” 


The licht it flashed up in the dimmin’ ee, 
When John Welsh heard the King his word, 

An’ he’s dragged his senseless limbs ance mair 
To the pulpit to speak for his Lord. 


Richt lang an’ earnestly he’s told 
His message frae the King, 

An’ syne he’s closed his chamber’s door 
An’ his life’s reckoning. 


She’s laid him in the green, green mould, 
Far from baith kith an’ kin ; 
But a goodlier than his ain Scot’s land 
Has opened an’ let him in. 
JEANIE MORISON. 
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THE MOON. 


.“ The moon to rule the night.” 


* The glory of God in the face of Jesus.” 


UT ofa silent, tomb-like sea, 
The moon arose and sang to me, 
As the angels sang o’er the shepherds’ plain, 
And the love of God seemed fresh again, 
While on my day-burned heart and brain 
There fell a quiet Eden rain, 
Which washed away the dust and pain 
Of bygone life. 
Then earth, which through the sun-lit day 
Had seemed from heaven so far away, 
At once seemed near ; 
And on my fresh-awakened eyes, 
Out of the dark and frowning skies, 
Sweet visions fell and glad surprise. 


And thus and thus my thoughts would run :— 


’Tis the self-same light 
That ruled the day, 
Whose softened ray 

Would rule the night— 

The light of the banished sun ! 


So to our night of sin and woe, 

That bitterest night which mortals know— 
Putting a brighter sun to flight— 
Deep and starless, infinite, 

That brighter sun it is returns, 

In milder splendour still He burns. 

Who ruled the day 
With softened ray, 

Would rule the night— 
He cannot go away. 

He gave thee, lowly, pensive face ! 

To image His redeeming grace. 

Alas ! that we should see the sight, 

Yet see alone a mystic light, 

While reading not the writing bright 

That heaven so luminous doth write— 

* Creatures of sin, children of night, 
“ The love of God still gives you light!” 


Shine on, round moon ! be thou unfurled, 
His banner to a fallen world ; 

Banish all thoughts that make men sad, 
Waken the thoughts that make men glad. 
Thou ruler of the night, go tell 

That God still loves His creatures well. 


MARY HARRISCN. 








* Out of a silent, tomb-like sea 
The moon arose and sang to me.” 
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YOUNG RUBENS. 


CHAPTER I.—THE PAGE. 


HERE are few continental tourists who 
have not visited Antwerp, fewer still 
who leave it without a knowledge or admira- 
tion for what it holds in its keeping; young 
and old are the richer for that knowledge. 
As we leave its Cathedral our hearts are raised 
in mute thanksgivings to God for the love 
which has created such beauty and grandeur 
of design. Who that has visited Antwerp 
Cathedral can forget the works of Rubens? 
It is of Rubens’ boyish days we are now 
going to speak, days long gone by, days in 
which all that was picturesque still predomi- 
nated in the good burgher city of Flanders. 
It was in the year 1591, in one of the 
principal streets of Antwerp, the eyes all at 
once fell upon a stately Gothic palace; all 
Antwerp knew it as the dwelling of the love- 
liest lady, the fair Countess Lalaine. French 
by birth, she had; when yet almost a child, 
married Count Lalaine. Old he was and for- 
bidding, but his child-wife had accepted his 
name and protection because she was an 
orphan and very poor. For ten long years 
she suffered the sharpness of being an un- 


loving wife, to a man who had no sympathy 
with her, no pity for her girlish mistakes. 
Death at last freed Countess Lalaine from 
this well-nigh unbearable yoke; then she 
began to enjoy life; not perhaps to enjoy it 
in its truest and noblest fashion, but in the 
way she had learnt to look upon as enjoy- 


ment. By the Count’s will his wife inherited 
a splendid abode in the Scheldestrasse ; it 
was a house worthy of being decorated and 
furnished with all that was rich and rare, and 
now that she was free to follow her own 
taste, decorators from all parts were sent for, 
who lavished designs and fancy on this shrine, 
in which the lovely Cecile only now felt con- 
tented to be placed. No one could deny 
that she was worthy to be the presiding god- 
dess of this fairy-like abode, so beautiful and 
magnificent. 

Many of us have seen portraits from the 
hands of Dutch painters, representing lovely 
and very often unlovely Dutch and Flemish 
dames, in all their magnificence of stiff bro- 
cade, costly laces, and rare pearls. The 
beautiful Countess Cecile Lalaine was cer- 
tainly worthy of being handed down to us, 
for peerless she was at the date of our story ; 
very lovely she was to behold, with soft brown 


7 ~ eae hair, blooming complexion, 
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loving and affectionate now that she felt so 
happy and free ; her friends and her servants 
worshipped her. No one was so fair, none 
so lavish with kind words—and, to do her 
justice, kind deeds always followed her fair 
words ; far and near people spoke of the be- 
witching, generous Countess Lalaine. 

Now the Countess had, as most women, 
her fancies and her likings; hers were net 
few, but her greatest hobby was to have 
handsome little pages. There were four of 
these lads in her household, boys of good 
family, who were delighted to enrol them- 
selves in the retinue of the beautiful Countess ; 
but We must confess that the lovely widow 
was somewhat fastidious. She would allow 
nothing plain, not even in poor human 
nature, to come nigh; her guests, men and 
women, must be the stateliest and the fairest. 
I verily believe that if Goethe had been guilty 
of freckles she would have had him driven 
from her presence had he belonged to her 
days; this fastidiousness was very trying 
to some of her household, and from time to 
time produced even “ scenes.” 

A page’s life in Cecile’s service was a sum- 
mer existence. Very beautiful little butterflies 
they were, flying hither and thither at the 
bidding of their mistress ; but these butterflies 
were human. One day the major domo of 
the establishment came with dismay to in- 
form her ladyship that a wart was appearing 
upon the face of one of her little favourites ; 
the physician was at once called in, and the 
little offender dared not appear until the wart 
was entirely removed. But alas! not very long 
after, another wart appeared, much larger 
than the first. His mistress unexpectedly 
catching sight of this fresh misfortune fainted, 
and, needless to say, the aggressor was dis- 
missed. Great excitement arose then in those 
families who had lads from ten to fifteen ; 
countless were the offers of pages to the Coun- 
tess, numberless the interviews. Without avail, 
however, this time, as it seemed; evidently 
the race was degenerating, there was no face 
striking enough to please the lovely Cecile, 
no, not at all worthy of the position of page 
to Countess Lalaine—at last she even refused 
to see candidates. 

Notwithstanding this refusal, one mother 
succeeded in making her way into the pre- 
sence of the Countess, bringing with her her 
little son. 

Cecile was at once touched by the deep 
sorrow and patience imprinted on the mother’s 
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face; by her dress she recognised her as a 
widow, and the quiet dignity with which the 
woman entered this gorgeous apartment was 
at once recognised by the Countess standing 
up and asking her visitor to be seated; the 
woman, however, remained standing, and as 
she approached the Countess, she laid her 
white hand on her boy’s shoulder. 

The child’s face was wonderful in its deep 
spiritual beauty. His eyes such eyes 
she had never seen before ; they seemed to 
pierce into another world. It was as if an 
angel had come down from heaven and stood 
there before her; only the little mouth, the 
rosy lips told that the little one belonged to 
earth, and that he, too, would have to 
struggle and to suffer. 

The widow then made the request that 
her boy might enter the Countess’s service, 
and this request was at once granted, almost 
with greediness. His mother’s face lighted 
up with a beautiful ray of gratitude, and 
for a moment the child sympathized with his 
mother’s happiness. Then he looked earnest 
and sad again ; for did not his acceptance as 
page leave his beloved mother alone and him 
amongst strangers ? 

The happy Countess, perceiving the struggle, 
sighed for both, but broke the silence by say- 
ing— 

“What is your name?” 

“ Peter Paul Rubens.” 

“You can remain with me now, my young 
friend.” 

“Oh no, no; I must first take leave of 
my mother.” 

“ Will this be your first separation ?” 

“The first for solong. If you had not 
accepted me, I would have gone to Amster- 
dam with her, and become a merchant.” 

“ How old are you?” 

“‘ Not quite fourteen.” 

“Where did you lose your father?” 

“ At Cologne. He fled from the troubles 
in Brabant, and I was born at Cologne.” 

“Tf you really wish to remain with me, 
you will find a mother in me.” 

The boy darted a glance towards his 
mother ; he did not answer, and drew him- 
self up erectly ; but the lad’s fancied manli- 
ness only lasted one moment. He attempted 
to hide his tears in vain, and completely 
broke down. 

The relation in which mother and son 
stood was unusually touching. They had 
been all in all to each other, and their 
parting would be more than painful. 

Marie and Peter Rubens had been but a 
few months married, with every prospect of 








domestic happiness, when the political dis- 
turbances of Brabant drove them to Ger- 
many. Peter Rubens was remarkable for his 
great personal beauty. He had held the 
coveted position of alderman in Antwerp, and 
deeply he felt the bitterness of exile. Un- 
happily he was not satisfied with the devo- 
tion of his true-hearted wife, but strove to 
forget his hardship in amusements and extra- 
vagance. He was much petted and patro- 
nised by the German nobles and their stately 
dames, and one day the hapless Marie found 
herself worse than a widow. Her husband 
had forsaken her. Bitter was his punish- 
ment. The nobleman in whose house 
Rubens had made himself a home found 
him a false friend, and with but scant cere- 
mony sent him to repent his sins in the 
fortress of Liegen. 

Marie Rubens had no sooner heard of the 
punishment which had befallen her husband 
than she set out for Liegen, heavy-hearted, 
but still rejoicing in being able to comfort 
the man who was her husband, though he 
had deeply wronged her. After many prayers 
she had succeeded in obtaining permission 
for herself and child to share her husband’s 
imprisonment. 

The young Rubens grew up in the shadow 
of prison walls, and his ears were attuned 
to the sound of gaolers’ keys. His father 
was no patient prisoner, and the little one 
soon learned, with the unerring instinct of 
childhood, who was the real sufferer during 
those long and darksome years. With his 
whole heart he clung to his patient, beauti- 
ful mother; from her he learned to be gentle 
and patient towards that weak and morose 
father. Atlasta fatal illness released Rubens 
from prison ; he then went to Cologne with 
his faithful wife and little son. Paul was 
sent to school, where he developed with a 
rapidity rare with boys of that tender age. 
When his father died at last, after long suffer- 
ing, he had attained his thirteenth year. 

* * a8 a 

Paul and his mother found themselves 
very poor on the death of the father, whose 
long illness had left but very little for widow 
and child. It was Paul himself who sug- 
gested that he must work now. His uncle, 
his father’s brother, a rich merchant of 
Amsterdam, had offered to educate him, and 
to take him into his office; but Marie knew 
her boy’s ambition and longing too well to 
accept the kindly offer. Mother and son 
resolved to go to Antwerp, where the widow 
hoped to recover a large debt owing to her 
husband ; but, alas! she was deceived in 
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her hopes, and reduced to almost a penni- 
less condition. It was then she heard that 
the Countess Lalaine was looking out for a 
page ; the lad must be handsome and of 
good family, and would be carefully and 
generously treated. The poor mother went 
to offer her child, and, as we have seen, the 
lovely Cecile accepted the offer. 

The parting between mother and son was 
very sorrowful. Before separating, the widow 
hung a small silver crucifix round her boy’s 
neck, and her last trembling words were— 
“Remember Him who suffered for us all, 
and be comforted.” 

* aK * * * 

It was impossible to be in the palace of 
Lalaine without being swept into the vortex 
of gaiety ; party and dance succeeded each 
other without a pause; each one in this 
house seemed to laugh and feast life away, 
and the handsome pages were foremost in 
every amusement, ‘These boys were power- 
less to resist the wave of dissipation. Paul 
Rubens believed himself to be in fairy-land, 
and he drained the cup of delight to the 
dregs. He was the most beautiful of all 
the pages, and was petted and flattered by 
mistress, guests, and servants. But his de- 
light did not last long. Paul began to feel 
and to realise in a very short time the bitter 
truth of being alone ; he began to mourn for 
his absent mother; his eyes lost their sun- 
shine, his step grew languid, his manner 
listless. His companions sneered at him, 
but without avail. He was always gentle, 
but always sad. 


CHAPTER II.—THE PUPIL, 


THE Countess Lalaine resolved to be 
painted. The famous Van Oort was commis- 
sioned to take her portrait, and the fair 
Cecile went every day to Van Oort’s studio. 
She really was a lovely picture, in her white 
dress ; but dazzling white as it was, whiter 
almost were her beauteous neck and arms. 
She was always accompanied by a little brown 
spaniel, her pet dog, who was to appear in 
the picture, and also by her handsome little 
page, Paul Rubens. The warm-hearted woman 
seized every opportunity to befriend the sad- 
faced boy, whose beauty grew more and more 
pathetic. 

Van Oort was a very able painter, but a 
rough, morose man, thoroughly wanting in 
courtesy, either natural or acquired ; his huge 
figure and coarse features formed a wonder- 
ful contrast to his lovely visitor. On her 
entrance he remained quietly standing before 
his easel, in his well-worn dressing-gown, the 





colour of which one could scarcely distinguish ; 
his old black velvet cap concealed but little 
of his grey coarse hair. 

Frans Jordaens, his pupil, painted dili- 
gently at his side. The master’s only child, 
a blooming girl of fourteen, stood near her 
father, reaching him his colours as he re- 
quired them. Her delight was evident as her 
glance fell upon the beautiful lady and hand- 
some page ; never had she seen any group so 
charming. For Paul a new world had opened ; 
as day after day he went to the studio, day 
after day his eyes watched with intense ad- 
miration the painter’s wonderful labour. 

Van Oort sneered at the child’s enthusiasm, 
the Countess good-naturedly smiled, but the 
painter’s little daughter nodded at him in 
kindly sympathy. Certainly the boy looked 
as if he were bewitched : his eyes shone with 
unearthly light, his cheeks flushed with feverish 
ambition, and at each sitting the spell waxed 
stronger. 

The climax came when the portrait of the 
Countess was sent home, and a very finished 
specimen of portrait-painting it was. 

Paul was one of the first to be called in to 
admire it ; he did so with a result alarming to 
the Countess—with burning cheeks and flash- 
ing eyes he cried, “ Oh, gracious mistress! I 
have found my work ; set me free that I may 
follow my soul’s longing. I must be a 
painter.” 

“Child, dear boy, you are jesting ; what has 
taken possession of you? You a dirty, rough 
painter, like Van Oort, with soiled hands and 
face, a shabby coat and brown woollen cap— 
ha! ha! ha!” and Cecile laughed heartily. 

“No, my lady, I need not be like Vana 
Oort, but still a painter.” . 

“Are you so delighted with my likeness, 
then?” 

“Yes; but it is not that. I want to learn 
how to paint, that I may paint my mother’s 
portrait. Oh! I must paint her Madonna 
head.” 

It is needless to say how long Paul Rubens 
prayed to have his request granted, how long 
Cecile resisted ; however, one day Paul was 
to be found in a brown cap mixing colours in 
Van Oort’s studio. 

Catharine Van Oort was lively, careless, 
and withal a shrewd little girl; she knew very 
well that she was pretty, and therefore did 
not care about adorning herself as much 
perhaps as a plainer girl would have done. 
Catharine never appeared with brooches, 
trinkets, or ear-rings, and she seemed to have 
no eye for dress ; sometimes she would put 
on a green skirt with a blue shawl worn 
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ciossways, then again a yellow apron over a 
crimson dress, cut after the Spanish fashion. 
What she liked best was her grey linen frock, 
with short sleeves, fastened close to the 
throat, in which she could mix her father’s 
paints—and she loved to do it ; perhaps over- 
mix them and dabble in all kinds of experi- 
ments. In her zeal her rich hair would then 
escape out of its bonds, and from pushing it 
constantly backwards with her painted fingers, 
her pretty round face often became a kind of 
animated palette; but the more comical she 
looked the happier she felt. 

One hearty admirer she had already made 
by her hundred and one tricks, and that was 
Jordaens, who would have gone through 
fire and water for her, and who, for her sake 
alone, bore the injustice and rough jests of 
her father. Catharine was indeed the sun- 
shine of her father’s studio; no one could 
resist her winning, lively ways, not even the 
gloomy tyrannical master, the painter him- 
self. Every one, even the hardest, has a 
green spot in his heart, where the most deli- 
cate flower can blossom. Catharine was the 
flower of the old painter’s heart—for her he 
had tenderness, charity, indulgence ; for the 
world—well, he was a selfish, disagreeable 
specimen of humanity. 

Van Oort now wreaked his temper upon 
his new pupil, whom Countess Lalaine had 
placed under his instruction. Paul was a 
veritable scapegoat. Van Oort looked upon 
it as a personal injury that Paul gave him so | 
little reason to attack him. Did ever lad! 
before him fall into the ways of a studio like | 
this, with so much ease and grace? Everything | 
he touched, he touched with tact and intelli- 
gence. Paul never made a mistake in mix- | 
ing his colours, never made a false stroke | 
with his brush, one word was enough for 
him; was the lad bewitched, thought his 
growling old master? 

Catharine was delighted with her father’s 
new pupil, who always would listen to her 
little bits of gossip; and how handsome he 
was! Did he not look like a king’s son, in 
his simple working jacket? At last she could 
not think of anything else but of Paul’s 
beauty, of his cleverness, of his patience 
and diligence. Her old dresses she began to 
discard, her taste seemed to develop; she 
now was always fashionably arrayed, poor girl, 
she even began to use powder. Jordaens 
was very indignant at this compliment paid 
to Rubens. Van Oort looked surprised, but 
did not seem to understand what it all meant. 





When Van Oort was out, his little daughter 
displayed all her father’s art-treasures to Ru- 
bens—placed everything at his service; and 
many an hour passed delightfully for the lad, 
who utilised everything in art. No sister 
could have been more attentive than Catha- 
rine was to Paul, The domestic arrangements 
of the painter’s household were not very gene- 
rous, but Paul was never hungry. Many new 
dishes appeared under old names, without ex- 
citing the suspicion of Van Oort. Rubens 
had a very miserable hole to sleep in, under 
the roof, not worthy of the name of room. 
No light was allowed to him beyond what 
the moon graciously allowed. A hard mat- 
tress was the only piece of furniture, so 
called, in the bare garret. The painter had 
strongly forbidden light, table, or chair to 
be taken into his pupil’s bedroom. “He 
took care,” he said, “that they should keep 
from canvas or brush except in his presence ; 
should he be disobeyed, heavy would be the 
penalty!” Notwithstanding these precau- 
tions, Paul Rubens succeeded in getting two 
hours’ work done every night; but how? 
Catharine, the most merciful and the most 
keen of all gaolers, arranged the following 
programme :—When the master had taken 
supper, said “good night,” and kissed his 
child—when she had heard him close his bed- 
room door—then the lithe-footed maiden 
darted to her own room, and very quickly 
came out of it again with lamp in hand, and 
stole quietly up to the garret; there stood 
Paul, waiting for his friend. She handed him 
the lamp, and crept down again for a chair. 
Triumphantly she then placed it in the middle 
of the room ; on its wide seat drawing mate- 
rials were placed; Rubens knelt before it 
and began to work, his faithful friend holding 
the lamp with loving patience. Both were 
silent—Catharine often tired and very sleepy, 
but never failing in her self-imposed task. 
A brave-hearted maiden she was; firm and 
loyal to her post of night sentry. Only when 
the clock of the great Cathedral struck twelve 
she broke the silence. ‘ This will do for to- 
night, Paul,” she would say ; and Paul put up 
his work, carried Catharine’s chair stealthily 
to her bedroom door, which was next to her 
father’s, kissed her hand in a knightly fashion, 
and crept back to his dark little hole. 

What was the subject which Paul had taken 
to work out with such loving patience? It 
was only a woman’s head, but a face so pure, 
so beautiful, so sad! Catharine at first felt a 
pang of jealousy when she saw this face 





Paul smiled gratefully and approvingly, and 
Catharine was satisfied. 


appear on his canvas, but she soon conquered 
| this jealousy by her love and admiration. The 























YOUNG RUBENS. 





painting advanced but slowly, for only these 
two nightly hours could be dedicated to his 
secret passion, Every Sunday afternoon, 
however, Van Oort gave permission to his 
pupils to go out, on condition that they should 
be home at eight o’clock. Paul evaded this 
permission, and stole up to his little garret, 
Catharine taking care not to have him dis- 
turbed. 

So weeks passed by. These unsophisticated 
ones little dreamt that the angry, jealous eyes 
of Jordaens had long since unveiled their 
secret. However, Frans Jordaens was too 
much devoted to Catharine to divulge this 
secret to her father, but he resolved that 
Rubens should suffer to the full. 

Jordaen’s room was in the passage which 
led to Rubens’ garret ; and one night, as the 
children were coming down—Paul with the 
borrowed chair and Catharine with her lamp 
—Jordaens opened his door, rushed on the 
panic-stricken pair, crying, “ Robbers! rob- 
bers!” In his fright Rubens fell headlong 
down the stairs, carrying the chair with him; 
Catharine shrieked. In a moment her father 
stood before them, in his long white night-shirt 
and a nightcap perched on the top of his 
head. The master was green with rage and 
astonishment. He did not appear unarmed : 
in one hand he held a large painting-brush, 
his palette under his arm, and a lamp in the 
other hand. The expression of his counte- 
nance was indescribable. Jordaens disap- 
peared. Fainting and hysterics were, as yet, 
too fashionable for girls of Catharine’s posi- 
tion. The daughter stood defenceless before 
the enraged father. She did not tremble, 
nor even change countenance. The painter 
took the girl roughly by the shoulder ; with a 
curse he threw her into his studio and turned 
the key of the door. Then his wrath burst 
out afresh upon the half-unconscious Rubens, 
and without listening to the boy’s excuses 
and explanations, threw him and the unlucky 
chair out of the house, forbidding him ever to 
darken his threshold again. The next morn- 
ing Van Oort, who was still burning with rage, 
opened the studio to see how he could punish 
Catharine. He found her fast asleep in a 
corner, her pretty face stained with all the 
colours of the rainbow. ‘To revenge her 
feeling, and to exhaust her sorrow, she had, 
during the night, upset everything in her 
father’s studio—oils, colours, brushes, canvas, 
all lay there, most unesthetically mixed up 
together. He left her there, and rushed up 
to Paul’s garret. There Von Oort found a 
multitude of sketches, all betraying decided 
genius; but the treasure-trove was an oil 
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painting of a female head. The beauty and 
excellence of this picture the old tyrant was 
too true an artist not to recognise. He even 
muttered to himself, after having looked at it 
for a long time, ‘‘I think this pupil of mine 
will one day be my master.” 

% * % s % 

Peter Paul Rubens never went back to 
Van Oort, but became one of the pupils of 
Van Oort’s great rival, the celebrated Van 
Veen. From henceforth Rubens’ star waxed 
brighter and higher ; and when Marie Rubens, 
his devoted mother, once more saw her son, 
from whom she never again separated, every 
one—young and old, rich and poor—spoke 
of Paul Rubens with great admiration ; even 
strangers came to see the great pupil of Van 
Veen, whose beautiful face and wonderful 
eyes spoke of a genius of all ages. The 
Countess Lalaine even, was now perfectly 
satisfied that her handsome page had become 
a “dirty painter.” 

Many beautiful Madonnas’ heads were 
painted by Rubens, all more or less copies of 
that first face which he had painted in his 
garret. This painting he had found when he 
entered his new studio. How it came there 
no one could tell. Over the picture hung a 
laurel wreath, tied with a rose-coloured ribbon. 
Who had paid this first homage to his talent ? 

Such is the story of the youth of one of 
the most reverent of Christian painters, in 
which the simple love of woman—mother 
and girl—played so great a part; but for 
these weak things of God, the youth’s genius 
might have found some other lines of art, or 
some other department of work. 

* 1 * % * 

In the Antwerp Museum—that storehouse 
of treasures of ages gone by, where the eyes 
rest with delight on the works of a Rubens, 
Van Dyck, Mieris, Ostade, Teniers, &c.— 
there, in one of the anterooms near the 
entrance, is an old chair, very old and time- 
worn ; still, as if knowing the valuable asso- 
ciations connected with it, it seems loath to 
crumble away. This is the chair before 
which Paul Rubens had once knelt—this 
chair had been the means of helping a young 
genius forward. On this chair stood the 
first proof of his heaven-born gift unveiled, 
even to his own eyes; there he had seen his 
mother’s face dawn upon him from out the 
canvas, while next to him stood the patient 
friend, the loving, rosy-faced daughter of his 
first master. 

Many and costly are the relics we perceive 
around us, but none so touching as this old 
chair, with the low leather seat and high wooden 
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back. Not far from it we find precious china, 
beautiful cabinets, goblets of all shapes, silver 
and gold ornaments; and there, against a 
bare wall, a solitary black frame. On it are 
attached Paul Rubens’ own _ relics—one 
costly chain presented to him by the burgo- 
master of Antwerp, another by the Duke Gon- 
zaga, then another, more modest-looking than 





the others, perhaps, but more valuable by its 


costly stones. Under all these marks of 
veneration hangs a little silver crucifix, the 
parting gift of his loving mother; and higher 
up, a withered laurel wreath tied with a 
faded ribbon, the gift of one who, in her 
childish imagination, saw in Peter Paul 
Rubens the immortal genius worthy to be 
crowned. 
M. GIBSON (from the German). 





JACOB’S SLEEP. 


W/seer worn with desert travel, Jacob 
came 
To rest at Luz—what time he fled 

From Esau’s hot revenge, to hide his shame ;— 
At set of sun he made his bed. 


Then, under orient stars he laid him down, 
And presently the sleep he sought 

Had floated softly from on high, to drown 
The bitter doubts that trouble brought. 


The vague mistrust, the biting shame had fled ; 
In silence flashed a vision rare. 

To Jacob on that hard and lonely bed 
The golden heavens lay bare. 


And God Himself drew nigh to him, and 
spake, 
Soothing his soul with words of grace ; 





Then Jacob said, clear-eyed, awake, 
“Surely the Lord is in this place !” 


With fret and toil, O Lord, in eager strife, 
We cannot find Thee out at will: 

Thou seemest far, amid the stir of life, 
Who yet art zear, when we are still. 


When all the wordy war of creeds is hushed, 
And sleep, the sleep of God, enshrouds 
The calmed disputers, erst so fierce and 

flushed, 
In vain debate with erring crowds, 


Ah! ¢hen, in happier hour, the world shall wake 
To keener vision, sweeter grace, 
And know, like Jacob, after long mistake, 
“ Surely the Lord is in this place!” 
HORACE A. TIPPLE. 





ROUND ABOUT SINAI. 


By THE LATE REV. 


W. ROBERTSON. 


Il.—THE VOICE OF WORDS. 


O one can tell how the accents of the 
living God dropped from the flaming 
mount. There was no similitude seen, no 
hand flinging back the drapery of smoke and 
fire, no face gleaming even dimly, no lips 
forming the august speech; but the voice 
was without doubt articulately heard. And 
heard, too, by how great an audience! On 
the hills, amidst the fire, and in the air, 
thousands and tens of thousands of the 
throng of heaven ; for, from several passages 
in Scripture,* it is clear that, when God 
came down on Sinai, His feet were borne on 
the wings of angels, their hands set His 
throne and hung the vast curtains of His 
tent; and in the plain the many thousands 
of Israel—Moses conspicuously in front, and 
their dark groups still as death. The fire- 
wreathed brow of Sinai then grew for the 


* Gal. iii. 19; Heb. ii. 2; Deut. xxxiii. 2; Ps. lxviii. 7, 8—17; 
Ps. xviii. 7—11. 





time calm ; the air, thick with palpitating 
angels, listened above—the pilgrim hearts, 
scarce breathing, listened below; such was 
the audience, and from the bosom of the 
great calm God spake. Was it not now 
such as was to be heard generations after in 
that very desert-region, where the Hebrew 
prophet should lurk in his mountain cave and 
witness the earthquake, the strong wind, and 
the fire—but the Lord not in these; and 
then, as if revealing the deeper presence 
that lay beneath the dread magnificence of 
these, there should tremble in his ear the still 
small voice, and he should know God to be 
there? Was it not so with the Israelites 
now, that within the sheath of terror—at the 
heart of the fire, and the blackness, and the 
darkness, and the tempest, and the sound of 
a trumpet—there was God Himself speaking 
in the “still small voice”? All the elements 
of earth and heaven wrought into a storm 
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winged envelope outside—but this the true 
revelation of the God of Israel in its spot of 
stillness at the heart! At all events, what the 
“voice of words” uttered, as it went on from 
one precept to another of God’s great and 
holy law, was such a discovery. For al- 
though, when the sublime series of com- 
mandments was complete, and the voice had 
ceased, the tempestuous signs rolled round 
Sinai again; and, passing suddenly from the 
hush into the tumult, from the clear speaking 
of the words of God into the wrath and roar 
of elements, the people, affrighted, fell back 
upon the plain afar off, and entreated Moses 
he would stand between them and God, and 
that they might hear the intolerable piercing- 
ness of that voice no more; yet they Aad 
heard what neither in their ears nor hearts 
could ever die—heard, in effect, that these 
volumed darknesses on Sinai were but the 
shroud and not the reality of God—that, 
penetrating through their veil, lifting the 
screen of His majesty, going within the 
flaming of His power, there was found be- 
neath all these, as the region where He 
Himself dwelt, and whence He spake to His 
people, not terror, not blackness, not con- 
suming fire any more, but the words of truth 
and love and blessedness written at the 
heart. In the law now given them from that 
hidden place, and which was graven after 
by the finger of God on tables of stone, 
they had thus made the deepest and dearest 
discovery of Him to be theirs for ever. 

In passing through the countries they ex- 
plore travellers are sometimes enveloped in 
the hurrying rack of cloud and storm—every 
feature of the land is blotted out, and the 
eye meets nothing but the blind confusion 
of the elements. But suppose at some point 
the steps are arrested by a moment’s pause 
in the storm—a sudden break opens in the 
wide swathe of mist, and through that rent 
there streams one long shoot of sunshine, 
revealing but a glimpse of some green and 
lovely spot: the clouds may sweep in again 
more darkly and the tempest rise more in 
wrath than ever; but it is not their wildness 
or their waste the traveller carries away as 
his deepest impression of the region; it is his 
memory of the sweet patch of landscape that 
just beamed upon him and was lost. So to 
the Israelites, not the thunder-gloom and 
wrath of Sinai, but the declaration of the 
Voice reading forth, in the brief calm, the 
simple, beautiful, but eternal words ot God’s 
holy law ; it was ¢iat, we may suppose, left 
the deepest imprint of Sinai on their minds. 
And cannot we confirm the experience by 








the yet more vivid and certain discovery of 
the blessed God unveiled to us? We cannot 
find God such that we can draw nigh to 
Him in either the storms or calm of nature. 
Creation is too high and remote for us, and 
has such an overwhelming sense of its dark 
and cold majesty to throw upon us, that if 
we are not made to shrink from it altogether, 
we become at best like him who, without 
any gospel light, having explored all nature’s 
greatness, concluded his quest ,by the blank 
declaration, that there was no God. Nor 
are we happier in our attempts to pierce 
through the veil of Providence ; its workings, 
as well as those of Creation, are as vast 
wheels round us, that go on inexorably, and 
whose girth touches the heavens above, and 
again the depths beneath ; we can only say 
about them, as is said in Scripture, “ that 
whosoever falls on them shall be broken ; 
and on whomsoever //ey shall fall, they shall 
grind him to powder.” Where, then, in the 
majesty of nature—whether in its still smile, 
or in its tempest fury—where shall we find 
the spot for the trembling and the seeking 
heart to rest? Where, through the dim 
shroud, is there the break for us of light 
from heaven ? Where, in all the dread move- 
ment and expanse, is there the discovery of 
our God? Need I tell you that, were our 
Bibles blotted out, and all we learn from 
them lost, cold and voiceless indeed would 
be the circles of the dead universe we gaze 
on; we should discover how vain and miser- 
able the creeds would be we should then 
form by the process, of which so many have 
foolishly talked, of rising from nature up.to 
nature’s God: nature mighf intimate to us 
that her broad garment was the robe of some 
Being veiled in awfulness behind ; but, as to 
one shining of His face to us, one accent of 
His voice, nature would remain for ever 
dumb and dark; she would be our Sinai, 
appalling us and making us stand afar off, but 
with no glimpse into her heart. 

But now, my reader, blessed be our God, 
He has folded back the thick clouds of 
nature, He has torn the veil off all those dim 
attributes of power nature speaks of, and, 
through that opening in the gospel of His 
Son, the weakest child of grace can enter 
with a steady step where the greatest philo- 
sopher has faltered. He can enter through 
that door into the mighty temple of all 
things, and no more feel dwarfed or over- 
whelmed, but find there God, discovered by 
Himself in Jesus Christ—in the person, in 
the nearness, in the lowly way on earth, in 
the bleeding cross of Him who is the “‘bright- 
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ness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of His person.” I say, he can make 
this discovery of the High and Lofty One who 
inhabiteth eternity ; and not only so, but this 
discovery becomes the palpable possession 
of his heart—“ Christ dwells in his heart by 
faith ;” and in that glorious property there, in 
the working and the breathing and the un- 
worded speech within him of the Holy 
Spirit, whereby the loveliness and the realness 
of that property are revealed to him yet 
more day by day, the child of grace catches 
the full imprint of God; not a distant voice, 
as the Israelites heard and feared from Sinai; 
not words floating to the outward ear, as the 
commandments of the law did to them, but 
a new covenant, an unarticulated law of 
love, “ written, not on tables of stone, but in 
the fleshly table of the heart.” There now 
is God’s impress in Christ; and he who 
possesses that has such a fearlessness in 
facing all the dread problems of the universe, 
that, after he has stood by the side of David 
and heard the exclamation, as they together 
gaze through the starry night, “ When I con- 
sider the heavens, the work of Thy fingers, 
the moon and the stars which Thou hast 
ordained, what is man that Thou art mindful 
of him? and the son of man that Thou 
visitest him?” he can quietly feel that that 
God is zof unmindful—that, from the silence 
and the vastness of nature, He has come 
forth to Aim; although the heaven of heavens 
cannot contain Him, He has knocked at the 
door of Ais heart, He has come in and sups 
with him, and he with God. 

Have we not, then, good ground to glory 
in this heart discovery of God? If I be a 
preacher of the Cross, I may be but a poor 
interpreter of the hard questions of the day, 
to which subtle intellects would summon 
me—dquestions of the surrounding darknesses 
and confusions and inexorable necessities 
whereby nature and reason, they say, environ 
the doctrines of our faith; I may not be 
able to throw many rays of light on these 
questions, nor may I have a torch to guide 
me in the steps of those men who, in our 
day, overdoing their own subtlety, show us a 
grievous specimen of those who are “in 
wandering mazes lost;” but I can set all 
these things aside as but the thick clouds on 
Sinai—as but the darknesses that roll under 
the feet of God—and, going through the door 
in Christ, I can lead poor trembling sinners 
past them all, straight into the heart of God 
Himself. I may not interpret what the 
dread universe either utters or threatens; 
but I can interpret that love here at hand 





which says, through the lips of Christ, 
“ Come unto Me, all ye that labour, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

Or, if I am pilgrim in God’s path, hard 
beset by evil and by trial, I may not be able 
to expound those laws of fate, whose iron 
force an infidel spirit never ceases to suggest, 
and ‘before which, if I looked only them in 
the face, I should cease to strive, and should 
be borne down. Nature teaches these blind 
laws; and all the outside mechanism of life 
and death about us in its dreary surface-look 
seems everywhere to utter them; but I can 
turn away my sight and eyes to Him who, 
through iron law and dead force, says, in a 
living voice, “I will not leave you comfort- 
less : I will come to you ;” and then the day 
breaks, and the evil shadows flee away. 

Or, if I am in the seclusion of loneliness 
and pain, I may not be able to answer to 
the enemy’s suggestions, that my sick-room 
or my unnoticed way in life are but spots in 
the measureless world, that they are lost to 
God’s sight by reason of their smallness and 
insignificance, and, while He is ordering the 
high events of that world, how can He stoop 
to or remember me? But I can take the 
volume of my God from beneath my pillow, 
and, though feeble be the hand that turns 
the hundred pages of its promise, I can light 
almost at the first on such words as these— 
“ Behold, I have graven thee upon the palms 
of My hands.” Zhen I can recall Him over 
these words by the cry of prayer; I can 
realise the light from Him breaking round 
my bed; I can hear His voice saying, “The 
very hairs of your head are all numbered ;” 
I can feel the spot where I am laid already 
as a Beulah-light from other spheres for 
me, the secret of that God, the great outer 
world would darken, brightly with me, and 
already, as it were, sighing from the upper 
rest, “ No more death, neither sorrow, nor 
crying, neither any more pain.” 

Yes, verily ; although it be written that, 
when the temple of God is opened in 
heaven, there are “lightnings and voices, 
and thunderings, and an earthquake, and 
great hail”—that is but as the dark shell of 
Sinai—in the hidden kernel here is the 
deeper voice: “ Behold, the tabernacle of 
God is with men, and He will dwell with 
them, and they shall be His people, and God 
Himself shall be with them, and be their 
God. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes ; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither 
shall there be any more pain ; for the former 
things are passed away !” 
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“It was the face of Raymond Chalcondyles,”’ 


ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, Autnuor oF “THE SPANISH BROTHERS,” “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THEODORE’S TRIAL, 


“The champaign, with its endless fleece 
Of feathery grasses everywhere ! 
Silence and passion, joy and peace, 
An everlasting wash of air— 
“Rome’s ghost since her decease.” 


“[REODORE soon learned that his luckless 
half-brother had come to him as to a 
rock of safety in the midst ofa sea of troubles. 
It was the old story of the prodigal son in its 
modern version : debt incurred recklessly and 
concealed with contemptible moral cowardice, 
the concealment doubling the evil, until at 
last a point was reached threatening absolute 
Tuin, aggravated by terrible and deserved 
disgrace. 

“But why did you not confide in our 


| father, the most generous and righteous of 
| men?” Theodore asked reproachfully. 

Gaetano replied by pouring out a long, 
passionate, incoherent story of distrust and 
| disunion sown between him and his father by 
ithe arts of his brother Antonio. Theodore 
| made large allowances for prejudice and ex- 
| aggeration ; yet, on the whole, he believed 
| there was some truth in the representations 
|of Gaetano. Since his boyhood he had 
| known Antonio as one of those persons who, 
placed between any two others, invariably 
sunder them. 

Gaetano pleaded earnestly with Theodore 
to return with him to Venice, help him to 
confess all to his father, and try to make 





peace between them. Should he refuse, he 
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threatened to enlist immediately in a com- 
pany of condottieri, and seek death in the 
battle-field. This was not to be thought of, 
both for their father’s sake, and on account 
of sundry young and helpless lives unhappily 
dependent upon the thoughtless prodigal. 
Therefore Theodore, with whom, as with 
most of his race, the bonds of family affec- 
tion and ‘sympathy were very strong, even- 
tually. yielded, and promised to accompany 
his brother. 

They started at daybreak two days after- 
wards. During the noontide heat they 
stopped to rest at a desolate little wayside 
osteria.* The place was silent and dreary. 
No contadini lounged on the stone bench 
before the door eating black bread and goat’s- 
milk cheese, and drinking the landlord’s sour 
wine ;“mo ‘passing wine-cart made the air 
musical -with the merry tinkle of its bells ; 
only the landlord himself, withered,. yellow, 
and sickly, came out to take their horsesyand 
to offer them the shelter of his roSuitens 
little else to offer. fens 

Theodore had engaged halferdosen stout, } 
well-armed serving men as an escort, *foréthe 
roads were «infested by banditti; and the 
party had brought provisions withithem, on}: 
which they*were now glad to fall back ‘After 
a frugal meal'the travellers wrapped “their 
cloaks around them, and stretched) them- 
selves on-the ground to enjoy a siesta. 

But Theodore could not sleep. Many 
things made himewestless. He: 
himself with having, after all, left Rome with# 
out seeking an explanation with Viola.  Bit- 
terly did he curse his own haughty reserve, 
which, as he now felt, had in ali probability 
ruined his hopes for ever. His mind was 
full of Viola ; he could turn it to no other 
subject, not even to the business that was 
bringing him to Venice. Slumber was im- 
possible, and the effort to remain quiet be- 
came every moment more insupportable. At 
last he rose noiselessly, and, without awaken- 
ing any of his companions, left the osteria. 

He stood for some time looking over the 
silent landscape. The mournful beauty of 
the Campagna appealed powerfully to his 
heart. In the distance his eye rested upon 
the ruins of the grand old Roman Aqueduct, 
with its miles of arches. Nearer, a wide 
grassy plain, broken here and there into 
mounds and hillocks, stretched out before 
him. Amid the green, patches of scarlet 
poppies and other bright summer flowers 
bloomed unheeded; or heaps of tumbled 
stones, half overgrown with vegetation, told 


that human life had once throbbed with full 
pulses over the scene which was now desolate, 
forsaken, and echoless. No sound, no cry of 
beast or bird, not so much as the chirp of a 
cicala, broke the stillness. The noontide heat 
had driven into hiding even the “lizards 
green and rare” that haunted the mouldering 
stones, and the “ sad aziola,” whose note suits 
her home so well. Far away, looking purple 
under the cloudless azure of the Italian sky, 
gleamed the Sabine hills. 

Close at hand a ruined doorway and part 
of a wall showed where once had stood a 
Roman villa, It offered Theodore shelter 
from the sun, and perhaps the chance of 
finding a few flowers, about which he was 
anxious, as a keen student of nature. He 
reached it, gathered and examined the flowers, 
and then sat down in the shade to rest. 

It»oecurred to him that he had never 
opened packet of letters received just before 
leaving Rome. He drew it out of the pocket 
bofhis doublet, untied the silk that bound it, 
and broke the seal. The first thing that met 
this eye was a letter of his own to Raymond, 
‘the last written from Montpellier, which his 
‘agent there had returned to him, not finding 
the expected opportunity of forwarding it. 
pSuch mischances were common enough, and 
WTheodore put by the letter without even re- 
flecting that it cleared Raymond of part of 
the blame attaching»to him ; since only in 
that “letter, if at a//; had he mentioned the 
name of Viola, Then came.a communica- 
tion from-a friend and pupil at Montpellier ; 
full of such items of news as those who seek 
the peace of the city where they sojourn like 
to receive during a temporary absence. The 
most noteworthy event recorded was the 
death of the Greek professor, a man of con- 
siderable talents, but of strong passions and 
irregular life. 

Whilst he read, Theodore became aware of 
a deeper shadow thrown across his page, and, 
looking up, saw a shepherd of the Campagna 
standing before him. There was no mis- 
taking the short jacket of undressed sheep’s 
wool, the faded red waistcoat, the shaggy 
goat- -skin trousers, even without the yellow 
gourd of water by his side, the long pole in 
his hand, and the sheep-dog at his heels. 

Apparently the shepherd was in as little 
doubt about the calling of the doctor, who, 
though the heat had caused him to discard 
his robe, still carried his gold-headed cane, 
and was now making use of it to repel the 
rude advances of the shepherd’s dog. 

“Scusi, Signor Doctor, scusi,” said the 





® Inn. 


dog’s owner.—“ Down, Cresar, down ! Don’t 
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you know a Signor Eccellenza when you see 
him? Eh, you brute?” 

“ He thinks I have some food about me,” 
said Theodore. Then, raising his eyes from 
the dog to the shepherd, he noticed his 
countenance, which was yellow, ghastly, and 
wrinkled. With a sentiment of compassion 
and an instinct of his calling, he took a 
broad silver coin from his purse. ‘Spend 
that on mutton collops or capon broth,” he 
said, “and eschew sour wine and unsound 
fruit, if you wish to live, my friend. Why, 
in the name of Saint—whatsoever saint pre- 
sides over common sense—don’t you take 
your flock up to the mountains ?” 

The contadino thanked him profusely, in- 
voked all the saints, explained that he never 
went to the mountains—not he ; the padrone 
did not wish it, for the flocks throve better 
on the rich grasses of the plain. Then 
he began again, “Scusi, Signor Doctor; 
scusi.” 

“Well, my man, what more do you want 
of me? Medicine?” 

“Not for myself,oh no! I am not ill,” 
said the poor fellow, though, as he spoke, his 
teeth were chattering with ague. ‘“ But, oh, 
Signor Doctor !—scusi.” 

“Well?” 

“Over yonder, in my capanno,* lies a 
stranger very ill—dying! A priest too, signor. 
Come to him, Signor Doctor, for the love of 
God and the saints!” 

“Tt is the fever, of course. 
breathe poison must expect the conse- 
quences,” said Theodore. “And in these 
cases medicine can do but little. Still, since 
you ask it, I will just look at him; but I 
must first tell my friends at the osteria.” 

He did so; took with him some specifics 
with which he was always provided, and 
resigned himself to the guidance of the kind- 
hearted shepherd. 

He could not help wondering, as he passed 
along, why a scene so fair and bright should 
be the lair of the pestilence “that walketh 
in darkness.” Practical as ever, he pondered 
the question with a view to finding a solution 
and a remedy—but in vain ; the sad mystery 
of the malaria was doomed to baffle investi- 
gation for many a long year after Theodore 
Benedetto slept with his fathers, 

At last they reached the capanno, a rude 
hut of thick matted straw and sticks, very 
narrow, and not high enough for a man to 
Stand upright. Fortunately a solitary oak 
stood near, and Theodore begged the shep- 
herd, for the present, to seek its shade, as the 

* Small thatched hut. 
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hut, really too small for one, would be in- 
tolerable for three. 

He passed in, stooping low. The sick 
man lay upon a heap of straw, covered with 
a blanket. He seemed insensible, or at 
least unconscious of the approach of a 
stranger. Theodore took the burning hand 
in his preparatory to a diagnosis of the case. 
As for this purpose he moved to his side, and 
ceased to block up the doorway with his own 
form, he saw clearly, for the first time, the 
face of the sufferer. It was the face of Ray- 
mond Chalcondyles. 

The impulse of the moment was to give 
the contadino some money and some medi- 
cine, and to depart at once, before Raymond 
could recognise him. Theodore was. not 
cruel, so at least he told himself; he would 
do what humanity demanded, even for his 
enemy. Raymond was his enemy. Not 
that now his wrath burned. fiercely against 
him like fire ; it rather resembled frost, the 
frost of an Arctic winter—bands of iron, 
“cold, strong, passionless,” clasped about 
his heart. 

If thus abandoned Raymond would die. 
That was certain. His death would not lie 
at his door. What had induced him to 
wander into this haunt of fever? He must 
take the consequences of his own impru- 
dence. Raymond would die; while as for 
himself, he would pursue his journey to 
Venice, complete his business there, and re- 
turn to Rome to woo and win Viola di Por- 
caro. There would be no obstacle now, 
and nothing else in the world seemed worth 
anything to him that hour. 

Raymond would die. He turned away 
from him; he would not look on his face 
again, lest his heart should relent, and the 
old love return. No danger of that—not 
now ; his heart seemed dead within him. In 
fact, he was not thinking of Raymond at all; 
only of himself, and of the consequences to 
himself of his own actions. 

“Theodore Benedetto, you are doing the 
deed of a villain!” Whence came the voice? 
Were the words spoken by him, or were they 
spoken to him by another? He neverknew; 
and yet they sounded in his ears with terrible 
distinctness. It flashed upon his mind with 
irresistible force that so to leave Raymond— 
his friend or his enemy, whichever he pleased 
to call him—would be unworthy, base, vile. 
To stay with him, to watch by him, to win 
him back to life—this was the thing he ought 
to do. 

OucutT? What did that mean? What 
word, “ quick and powerful and sharper than 
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any two-edged sword,” reached and smote 
the very depths of his heart, telling him that 
one deed was right and the other wrong—and 
that between moral right and wrong there was 
a distance infinite as between heaven and 
hell? Theodore knew that if he left that 
shed, leaving Raymond to his death, he him- 
self would be lost. He would be a lost soul ; 
—not indeed condemned in the future world 
to what he traditionally called Gehenna, and 
in which he now no longer believed, but lost, 
in the present and for the future, to truth and 
right, to justice and nobleness. 

He shrank appalled from the gulf of moral 
degradation that opened before him. “ No,” 
he cried, “I will not be such a wretch as 
that. How could I dare to woo Viola di 
Porcaro? It would not be the old Theodore 
Benedetto who should offer her his heart, 
but a ghoul, who had slain him and taken 
possession of his body.” 

Yet how embrace the other alternative— 
serve Raymond day and night like a brother, 
breathing for his sake this poisoned atmo- 
sphere, and using all his skill and science to 
win him back to life—for Viola? It seemed 
impossible—and yet it seemed inevitable. 
Almost in the same breath he said “I can- 
not” and “I must.” At last he threw 
himself on his knees beside the couch. 


“God of my fathers, Jehovah!” he cried, 
“Thou hast so made me that I know right 


from wrong. ‘Thou hast written with thy 
finger on my heart that right is high as 
heaven and wrong deep as the abyss of hell. 
—But I am weak. Isee the right, but I can- 
not love it. Help me at least to do it.” 

Raymond turned, and moaned feebly, 
“Water, water!” Theodore rose, found a 
gourd with some water in it, and put it to his 
lips. Then he felt his pulse, prepared and 
administered some of the medicine he hada 
brought, arranged his rude couch as com- 
fortably as he could, and contrived to admit 
sufficient air, and yet to screen him from the 
light. Now he no longer debated with him- 
self what course he should pursue. He felt as 
one who had no choice of his own, but was 
simply obeying orders. 

But how could he plead Gaetano’s cause 
with his father if he remained here with Ray- 
mond? He could send Giulio to Venice 
with letters and full instructions. Giulio, he 
knew, might be trusted to any extent. He 
called the shepherd, wrote a few words on 
his tablets, and asked him to take them to 
the osteria. 

In a shorter time than he had thought 
possible, Giulio was at the door of the 





capanno. Theodore briefly explained his 
dilemma, announcing in a business-like tone, 
without note or comment, that there lay 
Count Raymond very sick and weak, and 
that he was bound to stay and see him 
through the Campagna fever. 

Giulio’s eyes shone, and his whole face 
kindled with the joy that filled his heart at 
this change in Theodore. But he had tact 
enough to forbear all expression of surprise 
or gratification, merely saying, “ Write your 
pleasure to Venice, Signor Doctor. You can 
send it by il signor your brother; for of 
course I stay here with you.” 

Theodore remonstrated ; but Giulio witha 
purpose was a man of iron, and Theodore 
had to yield in the end. He resolved to 
write fully to his father, explaining Gaetano’s 
errors, and entreating him to forgive them, as 
a personal favour. He had an inward con- 
fidence that the boon thus asked would not 
be denied; for he knew his father’s strong 
affection for himself and his tenderness 
towards his eldest son. The only practical 
difficulty was that of persuading Gaetano to 
return to Venice without him; and for this 
purpose he found it necessary to go back to 
the osteria, leaving Giulio in temporary 
charge of his patient. 

So hard was it to accomplish his object, 
and so many arguments had he to use with 
Gaetano, that his own resolution was mani- 
festly strengthened by the exercise. But at 
last he returned to the capanno. “ Quick, 


| Giulio!” he said, “come and help me. 


Another night here were death for him and a 
terrible risk for us. The miasma rises from 
the ground when the sun has set, and creeps 
damp and chill around the sleeper. You and 
I and the shepherd must take yonder poles, 
and lash them together somehow with thongs 
of sheepskin into a kind of litter, so as to 
bring him to the osteria; itself a vile, 
fever-haunted hole, but at least better than 
this.” 

“Tf he should get a chill?” 

“He may die. Left here he must die— 
that is all. We shall cover him well with 
sheepskins.” 

Theodore and Giulio worked energetically, 
the shepherd assisting them in a nerveless, 
spiritless way, and yet willingly, so far as his 
strength went. The move was accomplished 
just before the sun went down, to Theodore’s 
great satisfaction. 

Raymond was very ill, and Theodore saw 
that his symptoms were of the gravest. The 
fever, itself of an unusually malignant type, 
found him in a state of mental and bodily 
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exhaustion, which rencered the case almost 
desperate. As he watched by him through 
the long hours of the night—for he esteemed 
his state too critical to leave him in the kind 
and careful, but unprofessional hands of 
Giulio—a change stole imperceptibly over 
his own mind. Raymond was no longer 
either his friend or his enemy, he was only 
his “case,” his “patient.” There awoke 
within him the strong passion of the physi- 
cian, the enthusiasm of the knight of science, 
who fights to save life, and not to destroy it. 
And never did knights of medizeval chivalry 
taste— 


“The stern joy which warriors feel 
In foemen worthy of their steel,” 


more truly than did Theodore when he braced 
all his powers of mind and body for mortal 
conflict with his unseen but terrible foe, the 
fever demon of the Campagna.* 

It is true that in ordinary cases it would 
have been the practice of that age—an age 
in which Peruvian bark and the country it 
comes from were alike unknown—to leave 
the conflict very much to what was called the 
“vis medicatrix” of Nature, and the malady 
almost to its own cure. But to Raymond this 
course would have been fatal. His was no 
ordinary case ; there were complications which 
required special and skilful treatment; and 
the most incessant care and watchfulness were 
needed so to sustain his failing strength as to 
give his constitution even the chance of a rally. 

For a brief interval Theodore enjoyed that 
kind of negative truce from inward conflict 
which results from an intense straining of the 
faculties towards some object outside of self. 
The first time he thought it safe to sleep for 
a few hours, leaving Giulio to take his place, 
he dreamed that Viola was praising him in 
her sweet, low voice, for his share in Ray- 
mond’s escape from the dungeon. When he 
awoke, his eyes were dim with unaccustomed 
tears. But the dream helped him; all 
through the following day Viola’s face seemed 
to beam on him, bright with encouragement 
and approval. 

Something else helped him, far more effi- 
ciently and permanently. Once more the 
God of his fathers had become for him a real 
and living Presence. In the darkness of his 
soul he had cried to God, and God had 
answered him ; therefore God was there. It 
was the reasoning of a child, yet it might 
have been also that of a philosopher. 


* Had the malaria in that district been as deadly then as it 
is now, it is probable that Theodore would have brought his 
patient, at any risk, to the nearest village on the hills. But 
all the evidence we have on the subject goes to show that it 
has become sensibly worse of late years. 








Theodore, all his life, had chosen facts as 
the sustenance of his soul, refusing to be- 
lieve anything that did not strike its roots 
down firmly into the soil of the actual and 
the real. But his table was made a snare to 
him, and the things that should have been for 
his health were to him an occasion of falling. 
In worshipping fact he scorned and ne- 
glected ¢ruth. What the eye cannot see, the 
ear cannot hear, the finger cannot touch, 
eluded his analysis. He denied it his faith 
and his homage; and by that denial he 
turned his back upon all that is in very deed 
most real. Thenceforward, the more earnest 
his search after reality, the farther did he 
wander away from it, amidst ever-deepening 
shadows, towards ‘‘a land of darkness, as 
darkness itself.” 

But that simple, familiar thing—a house- 
hold word with every child and every peasant 
—‘the difference between right and wrong,” 
could neither be seen, nor heard, nor 
touched. Yet was it so real that it stood 
like a wall of adamant between him and his 
dearest wishes. Not to the eye of sense 
alone, but also to the eye of intellect there 
was nothing there; yet, when he tried to 
cross that invisible, impalpable barrier, he 
was flung back, as if with the blow of a giant 
—flung on his face, “with his hand on his 
mouth and his mouth in the dust.” Why 
should he “let I dare not wait upon I 
would”? Why did he not dare todo the thing 
that pleased him, and for which there was no 
man upon earth to call him to account? 

Because, so doing, he would “sin agains< 
his own soul,” in the strong, true words of 
his people. What was his soul that he 
should so regard it, should place its well- 
being above happiness? It was Aimse/f. He 
knew that righteousness was rather to be 
chosen than happiness, though he knew not 
why. He also knew that he was weak: he 
might choose amiss, and destroy himself. The 
cry to “‘a Power outside of ourselves that 
makes for righteousness ” was the irrepressible 
instinct of his soul, as of all the troubled, the 
struggling, the suffering, from the beginning 
to the end of time. But unless this vague 
“Power” be a “Person,” who hears, who 
cares, who helps, the cries are wasted breath; 
and the instinct—what Nature’s instincts 
never are—implanted but to deceive and be- 
tray. 

‘Thus, in the wayside osteria, Theodore 
came back from the arid creed of Averrées 
to the better faith of the progenitor of Aver- 
roes, the poor Egyptian slave fainting in the 
desert—‘ Zhou God seest me.” 
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CHAPTER XIX.—COALS OF FIRE, 


“T have given 
All the gifts required of me— 
Hope that blessed me, bliss that crowned, 
Love that left me with a wound.” 

RayMonD’s mind wandered at intervals 
amidst old scenes and vague new bewilder- 
ing fancies; although, after the first few 
hours, he recognised Theodore and Giulio, 
and called them by their names, But he 
manifested no surprise at being cared for 
tenderly by Theodore; he seemed to have 
lost all recollection of their quarrel, and to 
have gone back to his deliverance from the 
prison. He evidently confused his transit 
from the Castle of St. Angelo to the church 
with the more recent move from the ca- 
panno to the osteria, and often he was heard 
to murmur, “The living took the place of 
the dead, the dead took the place of the 
living.” He talked of his mother and of 
Viola, showing plainly by what he said that 
their last interview had beenof a satisfactory 
nature; and he repeated, so frequently that 
Theodore came to know them by heart, the 
words which had taken such hold upon his 
memory, “In my Father’s house there are 
many mansions.” Giulio, in his watches by 
his side, read aloud to him, more than once, 
the whole of the Gospel from which they are 
taken, translating it roughly into Italian for 
his benefit. The monotonous sound seemed 
to soothe him; but how much, or how little, 
reached his understanding, was not apparent 
at the time. 

But at last Theodore announced to Giulio 
with undisguised satisfaction, “ I think weshall 
bring him round, But I have never had a more 
interesting case, or a more difficult one.” 

That evening Raymond looked up, as 
Theodore stooped over him to administer a 
cordial. “ Theodore, have you forgiven me?” 
he asked. 

“Ts not my presence here proof enough 
of it?” Theodore answered. But he added 
inwardly, “‘If thine enemy hunger, feed 
him ; if he thirst give him drink,’ saith the 
law of Jehovah.” Going into the outer room, 
he said to Giulio, “He is decidedly better 
to-night. I think I may ride to the city to- 
morrow and get some things that are needed.” 
(Giulio had already done so once or twice.) 
“‘ You know what to do in my absence.” 

Giulio readily agreed ; and thus he had a 
long, solitary day with Raymond, who, weak 
as he still was, undoubtedly felt relieved by 
the temporary absence of Theodore. 

“ Giulio,” he said, “there is something I 
want you to do for me when next you visit the 





city. Think you—could you venturewith safety 
to the Master’s house on the Esquiline ?” 

“ Undoubtedly, Count Raymond.” 

“The few possessions I left there have of 
course been taken away during my imprison- 
ment. Indeed, most of the books and 
clothes were sent to me from time to time, 
and are doubtless lost for ever now. There 
was nothing else of value. Except—what 
neither friend nor foe would think worth re- 
moving—a figure, in clay, not finished. You 
will find it in the room where I used tosleep., 
I left it carefully covered with a cloth of blue 
and crimson tapestry ; but that, being rather 
costly, may have been taken away.” 

“ Well, sir, if I find it?” 

“ Break it into a thousand pieces, if you 
love me,” 

“What! Your own work?” 

“My own failure. All unworthy of her 
whom it pretended to represent. Still, I 
would not have it touched by rude, unloving 
hands.” Then after a pause, and with some 
impetuosity, ‘ My life seems a failure too. 
Best it were shattered to fragments, like my 
work, as indeed I thought it would be—until 
now.” 

“ Nay, Count Raymond; that must the 
Maker decide, not the work.” 

“Tam in a cruel strait. I have unwill- 
ingly, yet most really, proved a traitor to 
Theodore, that best and truest of friends. 
And he, knowing this, has crushed me alto- 
gether by saving my life a second time at the 
risk of his own.” 

“You are no traitor, Count Raymond, 
The just man is just to himself as well as to 
his neighbour.” 

“* Nay, but I am. 
promise. ” 

“Signor, do not trouble yourself to explain. 
It would only agitate you. I perfectly under- 
stand the situation. You are the doctor's 
successful rival.” 

Raymond bowed his head. ‘I sometimes 
wish I could die, and leave the field clear for 
him,” he said. ‘“ Only death could do it—. 
only death.” 

“Count Raymond, you talk as if your 
life were your own, to give or to keep. 
Many a man is very generous with the pro- 
perty of others. Your life belongs first to 
God ; next, to the noble lady to whom you 
vowed all that man can vow to woman; 
after that, to your mother, your friends, your 
fellow-citizens, and your fellow-men.” 

Raymond was silent and pondered. Giulio 
resumed after a pause, “ My good friend and 
master, Dr. Theodore, is passing through the 


I hold the signorina’s 


, a 
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waters of a deep and bitter sorrow. You 
have been the occasion of it, but not the 
cause. You cannot help him now; no, not 
even by your death. The Signorina Viola di 
Porcaro is not one who would listen to the 
voice of a new lover with the first scarcely 
cold in his grave. You would but consign 
her to the dreary living death of a convent.” 
(Giulio spoke and felt far too bitterly of 
institutions which after all were the only 
refuges for unprotected womanhood in rough 
and lawless times.) ‘‘ But there is One who 
can help him—the God of his fathers ; and 
I think that even now he is seeking Him who 
never said to the House of Israel, ‘Seek 
ye my face in vain.’” 

“You are mistaken there, Giulio. Theodore 
does not believe in God. He is a Rationalist 
—a disciple of Averrées.” 

“He was. But it is not so easy to escape 
from God. Dr. Theodore may say, as did 
one of his ancestors, ‘Though I take the 
wings of the morning, and dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the sea, even there shall thy, hand 
lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.’” 

“The wings of the morning,—the golden 
rays of the rising sun? I think those were 
what we were taking—ay, and taking them 
to flee from God.” 

“ How so, Count Raymond ?” 

“Tt was all morning with us. We were as 
men newly awakened out of a long, deep 
sleep, and we thought the world around us 
was awakening too. Our hands found the 
priceless stores of ancient learning, art, civili- 
sation, and our souls rejoiced over them as 
over great spoil. We would make them the 
heritage of all mankind ; we would bring back 
the good old times, and they would be the 
good new times indeed that the whole 
earth was waiting for. We hoped a world’s 
redemption from Greek MSS. and Roman 
antiquities. Ah, Giulio, after all it was a 
beautiful dream,” he ended, with a sigh. 

“The morning light is always beautiful,” 
Giulio said. 

“ But we floated on its beams away from 
God. We did not want Him in our new 
world.” 

“ He wanted you, Count Raymond.” 

_ “Ay, He followed us. We felt His hand 
in the gloomy dungeon—a terrible hand.” 

“—When it strikes. But that is its, and 
His, strange work. Not when it leads. It 
is written, ‘Thy hand shall lead me, and Thy 
right hand shall hold me.’ He is leading 
you now. Resist Him not.” 

“Leading me? Ah, whither?” 

“Here, to the rest which is the portion of 





all who trust Him. Hereafter, to the ‘many 
mansions ’ prepared for them.” 

“Tf I were quite pure and innocent I 
might trust God entirely. But do you make 
no account of our sins ?” 

“God forbid. Count Raymond, it is with 
the faithful Christian as it was with you when 
you escaped from the Castle of St. Angelo. 
As you often said in your fevered wanderings, 
‘the living took the place of the dead, the 
dead took the place of the living.’ Christ 
our Passover was sacrificed for us; He took 
our place and died for us, then were we 
accounted dead with Him, so that the law 
has loosed for ever its claim upon us, and we 
stand now iz His place, acquitted and de- 
livered. Do you understand ?” 

“T think so: but the words you read in 
your book are simpler and sweeter. ‘ God 
so loved the world that He gave his only 
begotten son.’ That is a wonderful book, 
Giulio. It has made the Lord Christ real to 
me. ‘God of God, Light of Light, very 
God of very God begotten,’ as saith the 
glorious creed my forefathers held so dear ;— 
and yet man to the very core and centre of 
man’s wondrous being. Man, not alone 
hungering, thirsting, wearying,—but hoping, 
fearing, trusting, loving, as you and I do to- 
day. It seems no presumption, only the 
deepest of all joys, to say I love Him, and 
would follow Him if need were to the world’s 
end, nay, to the uttermost parts of the sea.” 

“Follow Him, and He will lead you to 
the Father.” . 

** And to the ‘many mansions.’ Giulio, 
what do those words mean, ‘If it were not 
so, I would have told you’?” 

“That He is truth, Count Raymond. He 
keeps no promise to the ear to break it to the 
heart. He hides nothing; He lets us see the 
dark as wellas the light Hark ! don’t you 
hear horse-hoofs ? Here comes Dr. Theodore.” 

Theodore wore an imscrutable face, and was 
very silent as to his adventures in the city, 
but he brought strengthening food and wine, 
and in his quiet, reserved way, watched Ray- 
mond anxiously for the next fewdays. They 
were days of steady and rapid improvement. 
He avoided conversation, and left him in 
great measure to the society of Giulio, who 
read much to him. Sometimes Theodore ° 
came in during the reading, and requested 
Giulio to go on. On one of these occasions 
it happened that he heard the concluding 
chapter of the Gospel of St. John. He said, 
when the reading was finished, “That is a 
fine episode in the life of Jesus of Nazareth. 
It was Simon Peter who denied Him.” 
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*‘ He whom they call the prince of the 
Apostles, and whose pretended successors 
claim infallibility,” said the controversial 
Giulio ; and this time he spoke unadvisedly, 
for he crossed the current of Theodore’s not 
unprofitable thoughts with another thought, 
which had no special meaning or message for 
him. 

“Yes,” answered Theodore, “ you Chris- 
tians have distorted the whole story so hope- 
lessly with your mythological legends, that 
Jesus and Peter look like monstrous unreal 
shapes looming through a mist, instead of 
living human beings. That story is quite 
human, however. If indeed His nature was 
not more than human for sweetness and for 
nobleness, who, cut to the heart by the base 
betrayal of a friend, could not only fling him 
a scornful ‘I forgive you,’ but win from his 
lips that threefold profession of love, charge 
him to do for him the work that lay nearest 
to his heart, and assure him he should one 
day conquer the very temptation that had 
conquered him, and die for the Lord he had 
denied. It is not thus that men forgive each 
other nowadays.” 

Raymond knew what was passing in the 
soul of his friend, and his heart yearned to- 
wards him. He stretched out his hand to 
him with a pleading look. 

But Theodore shook his head. “ Not yet,” 
he answered coldly but sadly. “I cannot 
change my own heart, Raymond; but I will 
do for you all that becomes a man, Listen. 
You are now convalescent, and there is little 
danger of a relapse ; so I venture to tell you 
tidings which I kept back since my return 
from the city the other day. Iam not like 
the false mother who said to King Solomon 
of the living child, ‘Let it be neither hers 
nor mine, but rather slay it.’ I went to the 
Palazzo Porcaro, and I found that the Signo- 
rina’s kindred are redoubling their efforts to 
drive her into a convent. They imagine the 
Pope has taken umbrage at her presence 
there, and recent events have made them 
terribly afraid of his Holiness. You must go 
in person and solve the difficulty ere it be 
too late. They will be glad enough to give 





her to you, as the easiest way out of all their 
perplexities. But there is no time to be 
lost.” 

“Oh, most generous of friends! how-can I 
thank you? But”—the colour faded from 
his cheek—“ how dare I invite her to share 
my friendless poverty ?” 

“The Greek professor at Montpellier is 
dead. You are very young, but your reputa- 
tion is brilliant, and your misfortunes will not 
lessen it. I make no doubt you can have 
his place for the asking, and I will give you 
a letter which will secure it. I tell you all 
this not for your sake, but first because it is 
right, and then because it seems the only 
chance of happiness left to the Signorina 
Viola ; and whatever I may have suffered I 
hope I am not coward enough to revenge 
myself upon her. Go to Rome to-morrow— 
you are able to travel now, and will be better 
out of this place—I will lend you any money 
that may be necessary, but for other help you 
must depend upon your own resources. The 
Porcari, as I have said, will make little oppo- 
sition, or none, and the priest you wot of will 
do all you need quietly in the church of Santa 
Maria in Trastevere. A ship in which my 
father has a venture will leave Ostia in a few 
days for Marseilles. If you need any further 
directions, you are not the man I think you. 
As for me, I am going to Venice, because 
I long after my father’s house. Giulio, I 
desire your help and companionship. Pack 
up what we have here, and follow me to-mor- 
row ; I make the first stage of my journey 
alone this afternoon.” 

“« T will do all you have said ; and I wish I 
had the power to utter the thanks I owe you,” 
said Raymond, greatly moved. 

An hour afterwards Theodore was in the 
saddle. Raymond came out, and once more 
entreated with touching earnestness that he 
would give him his hand in token of complete 
reconciliation. 

Theodore extended it, saying, “ I give it as 
a pledge that I have acted towards thee in 
truth and uprightness. I have done for thee 
all that man can do for man. And so fare- 
well. God prosper thee.” 
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NO. Il.—THE SHOE-BLACK BRIGADE. 


Bees money prizes, the lads have 

a treat twice a year. In winter it con- 
sists of a tea and after-entertainment. We 
saw the last programme, which was most 





PART II. 


varied and capital, as it could hardly fail to 
be when arranged and assisted by such gen- 
tlemen as the well-known Rob Roy McGregor 
and Mr. Martin Ware, who for many years 
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“ Annual Excursion, Portsmouth. — We 


has been honorary secretary to the “ Old Reds } 
Society,” never wearying in his noble work, | left Waterloo Station at 7AM. On arriving 
and placing the clear intellect of an accom- | at Portsmouth we had some lunch, then, with 
plished barrister and the warm heart of a! band playing and flags flying, all marched to 
devoted Christian at its service. ithe Dockyard, where, through the kindness 


In summer, a country excursion is the of Admiral Foley, we found a man specially 


thing, and then only two rules are put in | told off to escort us through the Dockyard. 
force, which are these :—“ No boy may spend | We visited the Jndeéfectible and the Serapis, 
more than half-a-crown in donkey-riding.” | then the various workshops, and closed our 
“Not more than four boys may be on the | visit by boarding the Victory. By this time 
same donkey at the same time !” | (1.30) we found the boys were getting hungry 

Last summer they went to Portsmouth, | and very tired, so we marched back to the 
and here is an account of the day’s pro- | Masonic Hall for dinner. After doing full 
ceedings, copied from the register-notice | justice to the food (roast beef, mutton boiled 
baa by the manager :— and roast, veal and ham, plum-pudding, and 
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fruit tarts!), the boys were allowed to go 
free, when they indulged in donkey-riding 
(poor donkeys !), boating, bathing, cricket, 
and races. We left Portsmouth at 7.10, 
arriving home about 10.30, well satisfied with 
the day’s excursion, and all thoroughly tired 
out.” 

We should just think so! So the books 
were closed and we were conducted over 
the building. Our first stoppage is at the 
door of the large room we are leaving. 
Three ragged boys stand waiting. “ Well, 
young man,” says Mr. Nichols to a tall felldw, 
“where do you come from?” Indistinct 
reply. ‘What were you working at?” 

“ Druggist, in Thames Street.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“ Getting slack.” 

‘‘ Bring a character here to-morrow.” 

To number two. 

‘** Where do you come from?” 

** Pancras Road.” 

“Go to the York Road Society, see if they 
can take you in ; if not, come back here.” 

To number three. 

“You?” 

“Greville Street. Working at coal-wharf 
for the men, got a shilling a day and dinner. 
Has no father, no, nor no mother, paid four- 
pence a night for lodgings—had the rest to 
keep himself. Work getting done, was turned 
off on Saturday, could not afford to keep us, 
must look out for ourselves.” 

*“* Where had he'slept since ?” 

“‘ Tn a coal-shed.” 

“ You belong to the Westminster district,” 
sums up Mr. Nichols; “ you’re tall enough for 
a soldier. Do you know the Westminster 
Shoe-blacks’ Home ?” 

“Ma 

“In Besborough Gardens, Vauxhall; go 
there.” 

Down-stairs we found every ‘possible ar- 
rangement for insuring cleanliness, including 
so large a bath that six boys can use it at 
once. 

Then we are turned over to the matron, 
who takes us up to the bedrooms. The 
beds are very comfortable—a straw mattress 
and upon it a flock one, with four thicknesses 
of blankets ; both a bolster and pillow are on 
the beds, and a clean sheet is supplied every 
Monday; pretty scarlet quilts form their 
covering in summer, but in winter these are 
exchanged fora thicker brown rug. A monitor 
is appointed in each room to keep order. 
The boy who has been longest in the house 
fills this position of honour. ‘There are also 
nice little chests of drawers. Each boy has 





his own drawer, and the matron showed us, 
with a motherly pride, how tidily they were 
kept, and unfolded more than one nice 
Sunday suit for our admiration. There are 
texts and mottoes on the walls, such as “‘Stand 
up for Jesus,” and other bright words. In 
the largest dormitory there are thirty-five 
beds, and—unheard-of luxury !—a gas stove 
stood ready to be lighted when cold nights 
came on. A fire-escape was braced up to 
the ceiling, offering if need be an easy mode 
of exit on to the neighbouring roofs. 

The other bedrooms were smaller. One 
had but a single bed in it; and these smaller 
rooms are considered the best ,ones, though 
the larger ones are equally clean, bright, and 
comfortable. 

Lastly we were ushered into the school- 
room and’saw a most charming sight. The 
spacious room-was brightly lighted up. The 
walls were covered with pictures, texts, maps, 
and flags. The little man whom we had 
seen at the door has’a Jove for modelling, 
and at one end of the school*room on stands 
we beheld a pagoda, a farm-yard, a village 
in “Snowy weather very glittering, Bucking- 
ham Palace, and lastly an unflatteringly plain 
model of a shoe-black boy, but with his badge 
very carefully reproduced. 

The brightness of the whole scene, how- 
ever, is centred in the rows of boys. More 
than eighty of these, with their clean faces, 
smooth hair, and red jerseys, are hard at work 
learning, Mr. Batie and an assistant master 
keep perfect order, and yet ¢here is no stick. 

“Those lads,’ Mr. Batie tells us, “are 
doing fractions. Do you see that boy with 
light hair and the pale face ?” 

““ Yes.” 

“Number Two, fetch your clogs for the 
lady to see.” To us—“ They cost him five-and- 
sixpence.” Number Two comes back smil- 
ing, with a pair of light clogs, well blackened 
and tipped with brass, in his hand. ‘“ This 
lad is our best clog-dancer.” And as he 
returns to his seat Mr. Batie adds in a low 
voice, “ He has £34 in the bank, and is 
sixteen years old.” 

“ But how a clog-dancer ?” 

“At our monthly entertainments. Allow 
me to give you this programme, and we shall 
be very glad to see you if you like some time 
to come. The boys themselves arrange the 
whole thing.” 

We glance at the paper and see the 
monthly entertainment includes singing, 
shadow pantomime (a very favourite part 
of the whole), reciting, and, last but not least, 
clog-dancing. 
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Another lad is pointed out to us who 
for two years has gained the medal for 
swimming. A very useful accomplishment 
to these boys, for many of them were 
passed on to the Arethusa or other training 
ships for the navy, and many “young rascals ” 
turn out fine “ Jack tars,” the life and fun 
which lead them into mischief or even into 
crime ashore making them smart, active, 
plucky blue jackets. 

But to return to the night school in 
Saffron Hill: we inquire, “Is the attendance 
here compulsory ?” 

“Yes ; four nights a week, and it is also so 
at the Sunday-school. They do not care for 
services, and I think they learn more perhaps 
in the Sunday-school than in places of wor- 
ship. They are obliged to use their minds in 
a Bible class.” 

“ What are the hours?” 

“From half-past ten to twelve and from 
half-past seven to nine in the evening.” 

And here, through the medium of the SuNDAY 
MAGAZINE, we would make an earnest appeal 
to its London readers to offer themselves to 
Martin Ware, Esq., of Old Court, Lincoln’s 
Inn, the earnest Hon. Sec. of the Shoe-black 
Brigade at Saffron Hill, as Sunday-school 
teachers. He tells us this is a great want, and 
justly pointed out that ladies would be the 
most acceptable instructors to the boys. 
That all mission work is best done by 
volunteers is a well-known fact. Then, 
too, the lads are used to their week-day 
teachers, and though no master could be 
kinder to these waifs and strays than their 
present one is, yet amidst eighty boys strict 
discipline must be maintained, and it is 
impossible for paid teachers to become the 
personal and intimate friends of their scholars 
in the same way that tender and educated 
ladies can. 

Kingsley has truly told us that there is 
an inherent chivalry in the roughest and 
most ignorant natures which can be, and is, 
drawn out by such contact—elevating and 
ennobling the instructed and cared for; and 
we would add, a reflex benefit of earnestness 
and strength comes into the gentle life so 
used. Surely we need not lay the case in 
vain before the lady-readers of this paper? 
Surely, in London, a sufficient number of 
lady volunteers can be found to teach in the 
Shoe-black Sunday-schools in its different 
quarters. In other words, surely there are 
some who love Christ the Lord and His work 
better than their own selfish ease. If Chris- 


tianity is anything, it is a//—it is not a human 
It must 


emotion, it is a Divine principle. 








dominate our lives, or we have no part 
In it. 

The zecd of such volunteer help is more 
plainly seen when we remember that these 
boys are most ignorant when they first come 
into the Brigade. Out of seventy boys it is 
found that thirty cannot read quite little words, 

The School Board does not get hold. of 
the street boys; it is so easy to dodge the 
inspectors, and is done to a much greater 
extent than Mr. Forster would like to know. 
It is well enough for the State to command 
all children shall attend Board Schools and 
grow up educated men or women, but till 
the State can inform these poor ones how 
they are to procure the morsel of food which 
keeps life weakly in them, and where they are 
to find the nightly twopence for a shelter, 
the State may command, but it cannot com- 
pel. Hunger and destitution are stronger than 
reading and writing, and the weaker, in this 
as in all other cases, must go to the wall. 

The Shoe-black Brigade is not, we are 
thankful to say, a State, but a Christian 
institution, consequently the most ignorant 
and neglected are the most cared for, and we 
find at Saffron Hill that the boys with a higher 
scale of learning are sacrificed rather than 
those who know less, and the most earnest 
pains are bestowed on those who need them 
most. Thus, some boys we find come from 
Industrial schools and know a good deal, 
but the rest have very little education, and 
a large percentage cannot read at all, so 
that many bright boys are sitting here learn- 
ing their letters; that strong young fellow, 
fifteen years of age, has just fought his way 
to “crooked S.” 

The master, however, tells us— 

“Ves, we teach the Standards—ai/ the 
way up.” 

The copy-books are very clean and nicely 
kept, and they must cost Lord Kinnaird 
an income, as he gives a reward of six- 
pence for each one filled up without blots. 
A boy in the first class, taken by us hap- 
hazard, is told to stand up and read, and 
rattles off half a page of the “ Sixth Reader” 
without a stumble; another young gentleman 
in the third quickly does a mental arithmetic 
sum correctly. 

Evidently the boys are learning, and learn- 
ing intelligently ; but more even might be 
done in the way of instruction did the boys 
remain any length of time, but they do not. 
The object of the Committee is to make the 
Blacking Brigade a stepping-stone out of the 
gutter— but only a stepping-stone—to a 
higher life. 
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The broken nature of the occupation is 
an advantage to boys not used as yet to 
any work, but for the same reason it is in- 
jurious, and encourages the love of desul- 
tory, intermittent employment, which if long 
persisted in would teach them idle habits; 
therefore as quickly as may be they are pro- 
cured situations as errand-boys, gentlemen’s 
servants, and so on, and are also much 
encouraged by the Committee to go to sea 
or into the army; the reason of this being 
that by entering either of the services they 
become at once completely cut off from bad 
home associates. The lads have caught a sad 
habit of moving about from one shoe-black 
centre to another, therefore two boys’ beadles 
are now employed, both of whom have been 
raised from the ranks of the Brigade. They 
spend their time going from station to station 
and studying the boys’ faces—and then one 
or other of them comes down to the different 
night schools and looks round. 

A new boy sits very diligently poring 
over his book. He seems intensely inter- 
ested—so he is, but not in his spelling. The 
beadle, slowly walking past his desk, is getting 
very near. He’s going to pass. Oh, no such 
luck! and a voice—a remembered voice falls 
on the student’s ear. 

“Why, I saw you at the North London 


Society last.” 

Then, if he has been discharged for dis- 
honesty, he is dismissed from Saffron Hill, or 
whatever other centre he has joined himself 


to. It he has left the North London Society 
without a reason he is recommended to re- 
turn thither. 

But it is nine o’clock. School is over. 

How delightful it was to hear those young 
voices in that sweet Evening Hymn; and to 
hear lips so early used to oaths and sinful 
words now seriously repeating the Lord’s 
Prayer—that wonderful. prayer of prayers. 
That peaceful pause of worship was very 
delightful ; and then, oh! the sudden change 
from order and quietude. The whole herd, 
with cries, and whistles, and “ chaff,” rush 
down-stairs. Their red jersey uniforms are 
torn off and hung up in atrice. Half of the 
boys are already in the street, making the 
neighbouring houses echo again. The other 
—and we thought the more to be envied— 
part are once more in the large room; forms 
and tables are soon cleared away, and where 
we had last seen a kind of Coffee Palace 
dining-room, we now find ourselves in a 
gymnasium, and a noisy one too. 

And so we left the Home; and our last 
sight of the Blacking Brigade was that of one 





of its members flying past us holding on to a 
swing, while two more young persons were 
going hand over hand along ladders a short 
distance below the ceiling, with their legs 
dangling loose above our heads. 

A few days afterwards we had the pleasure 
of being allowed a conversation with Mr, 
Martin Ware, who perhaps knows, from many 
years’ personal experience, more of the Black- 
ing Brigade than any one else. He told us that 
the work was very different from that of an 
ordinary Industrial school, where the lads are 
kept entirely under control, and then placed 
out in the world; and even Ragged School 
work itself having changed, in consequence 
ot the great educational efforts of latter years, 
has made the conduct of the Blacking Bri- 
gade more difficult than it used, at the esta- 
blishment of the Society, to be. Mr. Ware 
explains the fact thus :— 

“ Originally, there was very little oppor- 
tunity for ragged boys to get an honest, 
or guasi-honest, living in the streets; there 
were no shoe-blacks or news-boys, very 
few fusee-boys. Every street boy was then 
made to ‘move on’ by the police; and 
the boys attending Ragged Schools were 
obliged either to be errand-boys (which was 
difficult with ragged clothes and no charac- 
ter) or to be beggars or thieves, Consequently 
we were at first supplied with a stream of 
well-conducted boys from Ragged Schools, 
who were thankful to use our Society as a 
stepping-stone to get into respectable work. 
But now it is so easy for a ragged boy to get 
his living in the streets as a shoe-black or 
news-boy, &c., and, moreover, the demand 
for boys in the labour market is so much 
greater than it was twenty years ago, that 
boys are less eager to get into the Society, 
and less willing to submit to the discipline 
when in it. On the whole, they are a de- 
cidedly rougher lot of boys than we used to 
get, and a much larger proportion of them are 
homeless boys. 

“Many people would say that this is as it 
should be, and that we ought to take the 
roughest and most destitute by preference. 
But it certainly makes the Society more diffi- 
cult to manage, and requires a certain change 
of front in the management. The case may 
be put thus. Originally our object was to 
provide work for those who were being 
trained in Ragged Schools. Vow our object 
is to provide discipline and instruction for 
those who are getting their living in the 
streets, and who, but for our Societies, would 
have no instruction or control at all. 

“ One result of this is, that all the Societies 
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find it necessary to have Homes for homeless 
boys, and a Sunday-school, as well as regular 
week-evening instruction on the Society’s 
premises. 

“ Although the mode of action of the Society 
is in some measure changed, its power of 
usefulness is still very great and important. 
Just think of the number of boys who pass 
through our hands in one year! All of 
these, for the time being, are on friendly 
terms with us, and open to good influence, 
and in the majority of cases open to no 
other * good influences,’ ” 

Yes! and results speak louder than these 
modest words of Mr. Ware’s, for at least in 
half the cases it has been found that the influ- 
ence extends over the lad’s whole after life. 

A great number of the boys have emi- 
grated. Scores of them are in America, and 
several in Australia and New Zealand. In 
most cases they have paid part, and some- 
times the whole, of their outfit out of their 
Savings. 

A short time ago Mr. Ware told us he 
had a visit from an old shoe-black who was 
formerly a thief in London, and is now hold- 
ing a responsible situation on a railroad in 
America, with a salary of more than £400 a 
year. He brought to his old friends—Ais 


—, photograph of himself and his 
wife. 

Sometimes the boys are heard of after 
many years in a curiously accidental way. 
For instance, here is an extract from a letter 
which has lately been received from a sailor 
formerly in the Brigade :—“TI left London in 


December. We went to Swansea, and then 
to Liverpool, where I left the schooner and 
joined this steamer and went to Galveston, 
U.S., and from there to New Orleans. I saw 
one of the old Society’s boys out at New 
Orleans. He is master of a tug-boat ; he 
was in the Society about ten years ago; but 
I quite forget his name. He told me he 
had earned many a shilling at the Royal 
Exchange.” 

Another good thing which “ grows” out of 
the work of the Shoe-black Society ‘is the 
healing of many a sad mother’s heart, and 
emphatically “restoring the lost ;” for amongst 
the boys who apply for work, a good many 
are found to have run away from the country, 
often from comfortable homes, and have got 
into distress in London. They come think- 
ing to be their “ own masters,” and find their 
glowing ideas of independence vanish, as, 
whether they will or not, they are presently 
obliged to confess that “want is their master.” 

Then the Society gets hold of them and 





restores them to their friends, and when once 
more they are in the old familiar scenes, with 
the old home comfort, the old love about 
them which once they cast aside, and which 
in many a never-to-be-forgotten bitter hour 
they had longed hopelessly for, they re- 
member how God saved them, which of 
His servants brought them His “ loving kind- 
ness and tender mercy,” and out of the ful- 
ness of their hearts write little letters of 
thanks. 

One lad says—he writes from Southampton 
—‘I write to thank you for your kindness to 
me when I was in London. I like my place 
much better since I have been back. I saw 
J—C last Sunday, and he seems 
glad to get back home again. He sends his 
love to Mr. Jones and Miss Blot (the matron), 
and all the boys. Give my love to the new 
boy, and I hope he is getting on nicely. I 
will send you my portrait as soon as I can 
get it taken, and I should like to have yours 
in remembrance of you.” 

Here is another, also written to the In- 
spector, from Staffordshire :— 

‘* Just a line to let you know that I got home 
safe and I am going on all right now, and 
comfortable, and my brother says it was very 
kind of you and Mr. Nichols to take me in, 
and if you come ever to our house we shall 
do the same for you. I have had my clothes 
sent from Birmingham, and I look quite a 
swell. I must have some portraits taken and 
send you, Bob, and John, one each, and you 
must send me one of yours.” 

A mother writes to Mr. Nichols from 
Ipswich :— 

“T write to inform you that my son, E 
P , came home on Monday afternoon. 
I wish to thank you very kindly, for he tells 
me you, sir, have been like a father to him. 
He speaks much of the kindness of all to 
him. Iam only sorry that he has not more 
to come home to, but he is very welcome to 
what there is.” 

Does not a true mother’s heart speak there? 
Thank God! whatever else she lacks she 
has got her boy back. And worth much more 
too, we trust, than when she lost him, 

A hopeless subject, apparently, came to the 
Society once. A rough, turbulent, deaf and 
dumb boy. He worked in the “ Old Reds” 
for some time, and toned down and impraved 
so much that the Hon. Arthur Kinnaird 
gave him work upon Lord Kinnaird’s estate 
in Scotland. Therefrom he writes :— 

“T enclose two of my likenesses, one for 
Mr. Nichols and one for yourself. I send 
my kind love to all the boys. I would be 
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very much obliged if you would send me one 
of the boy’s likenesses in his uniform, if you 
could possibly do so.” 

Mr. Martin Ware has most kindly sup- 
plied us, also, with some extracts from his 
“rough journal,” as instances of what becomes 
of the boys. 

“« April 29. R A (late number 39) 
called. He is now in the Royal Navy; has 
been away for six years in the Briton. He 
has obtained a gold medal from the Warspite 
(training-ship) and a silver medal from the 
Royal Marine Society. He was paid off, 
having saved £70, with a capital character. 

“ April16. The Inspector met an old So- 
ciety boy, W—— A (late number 32). 
He was at Gatti’s, on the ice-vans, for three 





years, and now has two cabs and one horse of 
his own. He is married, and has three chil- 
dren. He is a teetotaler. 

“We heard a few days ago of one of our 
old boys who is now a Colour Sergeant in one 
of the regiments in Afghanistan.” 

Such is the work of the Shoe-black Brigade. 
Such are a few of the known results; but 
how vast a proportion of the good done will 
never be known on earth, not even by those 
noble servants who have so closely followed 
their Lord’s will and trodden in his steps! 
One day they w#// know, but not until they 
see the King in His beauty—not until from 
Christ’s lips they hear the words of welcome : 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants, enter 
ye into the joy of your Lord.” 





THE RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM OF FIRE. 
By Dr. J. H. GLADSTONE, F.R.S. 


N the earliest of our sacred Scriptures we 
find burnt offerings spoken of as part of 
religious worship, though there is no hint given 
as to the origin of such a rite, nor any ex- 
planation of what meaning it conveyed to 
the pious men of old. It is in no way pecu- 
liar to the chosen race. Noah and Abraham 
burnt their sacrifices in memory of the good- 
ness of the Lord, and the Mosaic ritual is full 
of such offerings ; but the practice was also 
familiar to Job, in the land of Uz, and to 
Balaam, the prophet of Moab, while in later 
times Elijah and the priests of Baal equally 
recognised the suitability of an appeal to 
fire. 

From the sacred hymns we possess of 
those remote ancestors of ours, who fed their 
flocks and grew their corn on the plains of 
central Asia, we find they were fully conscious 
of some Divine mystery around and about 
them, and desirous of solving the great pro- 
blem of how to hold communion with this 
mighty power, and how to express their religi- 
ous feelings in acts or words. And as it was fire 
that blazed in the sun, fire in the form of the 
lightning flash that burst open the thick cloud 
and poured down the blessings of the rain, 
fire on the domestic hearth which lent its aid 
to man and ministered to his wants, and fire 
which dwelt within his body the very warmth 
of life, they sang hymns to fire, 

The oldest and grandest of their collec- 
tions of hymns, the Rig Veda, commences 
with an invocation to the God who worked 
in fire, and casts a pleasant light on the con- 





ception of His character, and also on the 
tenderness of their family life as well as their 
habit of family prayer. “Agni,” like the 
Latin “‘ ignis,” means fire. 

“yz, I invoke Agni, the god, priest and 
pontiff, the magnificent one, herald of sacri- 
fice. 

“2. May Agni, worthy of being sung by 
the ancient and modern Rishis, assemble 
here the gods. 

“4. Agni, the pure offering that thou sur- 
roundest on every side rises to the gods. 

“7. Agni, every day, evening and moming, 
we come to thee bringing the homage of 
our prayer. 

“8. To thee, shining guardian of our offer- 
ings, glory of the sacrifice ; who increasest in 
the bosom of the hearth that thou inha- 
bitest. 

‘9. Come to us, Agni, with the goodness of 
a father for his child; be our friend, our 
benefactor.” 

Very many of the subsequent hymns are 
addressed to the same essence, and it is with 
a final prayer to Agni that the Rig Veda 
closes. 

The idea of these early people seems to 
have been that when they wished to make 
presents to the great powers of nature, no 
vehicle could be found so good as fire ; and 
the spirituous soma juice played a most im- 
portant part in their worship—it turned the 
dead offering into living flame, and carried 
it up to heaven. Many other gifts when 
heated sent their essence upwards, and at 
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the same time the bright and pointed flame 
seemed to be the best of all channels for 
the prayer that was to ascend with the gift 
to the Divine presence. P 

But there is another people whgm we are 
especially apt to look upon as fire-worshippers. 
At the great schism which separated the 
Persian from the Indian religion all idolatry 
was, indeed, discouraged, but the wisdom of 
the more ancient fire-priests was extolled, 
and their ideas influenced to a considerable 
extent the rising faith of Iran. Thus in the 
oldest part of the Zend-avesta, we read how 
Zoroaster assembled his fellow-countrymen 
before the sacred fire, and called upon them 
to contemplate its beams with a pious mind, 
and to choose between truth and falsehood, 
good and evil. According to his teaching, 
around the throne of the pure Creator are 
six mighty principles, the second of which 
is Asha-vahista, a name which is said to 
mean at once ‘‘the best truth,” “ perfect righte- 
ousness,” and fire, brightness, and splendour. 
It represented the omnipresence of the Divine 
being, the preservation of all life, the provi- 
dence of God, while it was associated with 
the paying of debts and keeping of promises. 
But, especially after the migration into Persia, 
Asha-vahista became personified as one of 
the seven archangels, and, with that fatal 
tendency of all symbolism to sink man into 
idolatry, he was more and more frequently 
praised and invoked. The influence of the 
Magians, and the wide-spreading worship of 
Mithra, the sun, doubtless helped on this lapse 
into idolatry ; till, in the later writings of the 
same faith, fire is spoken of, not merely as 
the best symbol of the Divine glory, but as 
an exalted being, and prayers are addressed 
to him as the son of Ormuzd for a happy 
and brilliant life, food, children, excellent 
honour, smooth speech, imagination and 
intelligence which comprehends the future. 
Sacrificial fire always formed part of the 
religious ceremonies ; fire must not be defiled 
by contact with a dead body or the human 
breath ; and now among the remaining adhe- 
rents of this faith in Persia, and the Parsis 
of India, the sacred fire is ever kept burning 
in the fire temples, and the feeding of it by 
the priests with sandal-wood and benzoin is 
one of the most important parts of their 
elaborate ritual. 

No wonder then that we read of the use 
of fire among the Old World adherents of 
a purer and truer faith, When God would 
confirm His covenant with Abraham it was 
by means of the well-known symbol of the 
lambent flame. When He spoke to Moses 





on Horeb it was from the midst of fire. When 
He descended on Sinai it was in fire and 
smoke. When He manifested His presence 
to Israel it was by a fiery cloud, or by the 
Shekinah of His glory. And when He 
would vindicate His sovereignty on Carmel 
it was by fire from heaven. When the chosen 
people had to learn their early lessons of 
righteousness in the picture-book of the 
Mosaic dispensation, the great law-giver was 
directed to employ the incense-burning and 
the sacrificial fires of Egypt in the worship 
of the one Jehovah ; and when more spiritual 
teaching was given them through the later 
prophets, the vision of the Almighty was 
still associated with flames enfolding them- 
selves, and with fiery streams. 

Nor did the symbolism of fire cease to be 
employed with the passing away of the old 
dispensation. When Christ came it was, in 
the language of His forerunner, “ with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire,” and when the 
promised Spirit was poured out on His disci- 
ples we read that ‘‘a tongue of flame ” rested 
on each waiting worshipper. In the visions 
of Patmos, the imagery of Isaiah, Daniel, 
and Ezekiel is reproduced, and there are 
“seven lamps of fire burning before the 
throne.” 

While, however, we recognise the employ- 
ment of fire in the religious worship both of 
the Hebrews and of the heathen nations, 
the descendants of the Persian faith are com- 
monly known by the name of fire-worshippers ; 
but in the Hebrew Scriptures fire is never 
more than the servant of the Almighty, and 
in the highest flight of poetry, fire only takes 
its place among the objects of nature which 
are called upon to praise the Lord.* 

The ideal connection between righteous- 
ness and fire is not unknown in our sacred 
Scriptures, at least in those parts which were 
written after the Babylonish captivity. We 
read with regard to the future hopes of 
Israel : “ For Zion’s sake will I not hold my 
peace, and for Jerusalem’s sake I will not 
rest, until the righteousness thereof go forth 
as brightness, and the salvation thereof as a 
lamp that burneth. And the Gentiles shall 
see thy righteousness, and all kings thy 
glory.”t But neither the moral quality nor 
its emblem is ever personified; and even 
when Jehovah, addressing Cyrus, the Persian 
king, calls upon the skies to pour down 
righteousness, He expressly adds, “I the 
Lord have created it.” { 

And this brings us to another use of the 


* Psalm civ. 4; cxlviii. 8. 


+ Isa. lxii. 1, 2. t Isa, xlv. 8 
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symbol in the sacred Scriptures. Fire is a 
destroying agent. Thus when the inspired 
vsalmist speaks of righteousness and judg- 
ment as the habitation of the throne of God, 
he adds: “A fire goeth before him and 
burneth up his enemies round about.” * The 
Light of Israel is a‘devouring flame,t to 
Assyria and to other nations. In other pas- 
sages God is represented as a refiner sitting 
to purify the silver from its dross; or as try- 
ing the works of men by fire, and so burning 
up the wood, hay, and stubble ; or as gather- 
ing the wheat into His garner, but burning 
the chaff with fire unquenchable.t How 
far this purification is to be accomplished in 
this world, and how far it may be in that 
which is to come, are matters of theological 
controversy into which I have no wish to 
enter; but when we think of the evil which 
has to be got rid of, of the sin and sorrow 
in our own hearts, and in the world of which 


* Psalm xcvii. 2, + Isa, x. 17. 
+ Mal. iii. 2, 3; Like i iii, 173 2 Cor. iii. 13. 





we are a part, we may be humbly and reve- 
rently thankful that “our God is a consum- 
ing fire.” 

Priests and prophets of old could not 
fail to see the brightness and the beauty of 
fire, to feel its warmth and to recognise its 
services to man; but modern science has 
greatly increased its significance as a religious 
symbol. We now look upon the fires of the 
sun as the source of the light, and heat, and 
chemical power which radiate from it, and we 
know that the solar beams are the origin of 
that energy which reveals itself in so many 
changing forms of fire, the cause of nearly 
every movement that takes place in the at- 
mosphere or on the surface of the earth, and 
the indispensable requisite of all vegetable or 
animal life. So, when we read of the “Sun 
of Righteousness with healing in His wings,” 
we find a vivid image of Christ as the source 
of all forms of spiritual energy, turning this 
dark and stagnant world into an abode of 
light and life, of salvation and blessing. 





LONGINGS. 


ty mist and gloom the daylight swiftly dies, 
The city lamps shine out along the street; 
No vesper glory charms the weary eyes, 
No leafy murmurs make the gloaming sweet. 
“ Ah me, the tranquil evening hours,” she cried, 
“ Amid the rushes by the river-side ! 


“ The busy feet for ever come and go, 
The sounds of work and strife are never still. 
Oh, for the grassy pastures, green and low, 
The strawberry-blossom and the daffodil! 
How peacefully the mellow sunshine died 
Amid the rushes by the river-side ! 


* T loved the toil amid those reedy shades, 
At sunrise or at sunset, gay and light ; 

The song of waters and the laugh of maids 
Come back to me in happy dreams at night ; 
Oh, blessed hours, when free from care and pride 

I bound the rushes by the river-side ! 


“ This is no dwelling-place for hearts like mine, 
Hearts that are born for freedom and for rest. 
Ah me, to see the marshy meadows shine 
In the low sunlight of the saffron west ! 
I will go home to find my peace,” she cried, 
‘‘ Amid: the rushes by the river-side.” 


SARAH DOUDNEY, 
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HOW SHE TOLD A LIE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN,” 


HE three travellers—kind Cousin Eva, 
and her young charges, Cherry and 
Ruth—were standing on the Staircase of the 
curious old Hotel de Bourgth¢éroude, by the 
Place de la Pucelle, Rouen. That narrow, 
gloomy little square looked still narrower and 
gloomier in the drizzle of the dull November 
day ; and the ugly pump in the middle of it, 
with a still uglier statue on the top, marking 
the place where Jeanne d’Are was burnt, 
had been a sore disappointment to the 
children. They had come, enthusiastic little 
pilgrims, to see the spot where their favourite 
heroine died ; and Cousin Eva could hardly 
get them to believe that it Was the spot— 
that the common-looking market-place, where 
a few ordinary modern market-people’ were 
passing and re-passing, had actually been the 
scene of that cruel deed—that from the very 
identical windows of those very identical 
houses, brutal eyes had watched the Maid 
as she stood, the flames curling round her, 
clasping the rude cross which some charitable 
soul pushed towards her hand. 

“Do you remember,” Cousin Eva said, 
“how, at the last moment, she retracted all 
the false confession of heresy and witchcraft 
which torture had wrung from her, and ex- 
claimed, ‘ Yes, my voices were of God’? and 
how, when she saw the flames approaching 
her, she shut her eyes, called out once ‘ Jesus!’ 
dropped her head upon her breast, and that 
was all ;—till they raked up a handful of 
charred bones out of the embers, and threw 
them into the Seine ?” 

The children looked grave. 
did realise the whole. 

“I wonder what sort of a day it was,” 
whispered Cherry: “dull and gloomy, like 
to-day, or with a bright blue sunshiny sky? 
Perhaps she looked up at it before the fire 
touched her. And perhaps he stood here— 
just where we stand—the English soldier who 
cried out, ‘ We have burnt a saint!’” 

“ And so she was,” said Ruth, with a quiver 
passing over the eager little face; “a real 
saint.” 

“ But, Cousin Eva,” added Cherry, “ why 
did she ever own to being a witch? and how 
could she say her voices were not true when 
she believed they were true? One way or 
other she must have told a lie.” 

Miss Cherry was of an argumentative, rather 
than a sentimentalturn. She thought a good 
deal herself, and liked to make other people 


At last they 





think too, so as to enable her to get to the 
bottom of things. She could never overlook ~ 
the slightest break in a chain of practical 
reasoning ; and if she had a contempt in this 
world, it was for a weak person, or a person 
who told a lie. This flaw, even in her 
favourite Maid of Orleans, otherwise so Strong 
and brave, was too much for Cherry to pass 
over. 

“Do you not think,” said Cousin Eva, 
“that it would be possible, under stress of 
circumstances, to tell a lie—to confess to 
something one had never done? Bishop 
Cranmer, for instan¢e—have you forgottén 
how he signed a recantation, and then thrust 
into the flames * that unworthy right hand’? 
And Galileo, when forcéd by the Inquisition 
to declare the ‘earth stood still, muttered 
afterwards, ‘Z pur si muove.' Yes, yes,” con- 
tinued she, “one never knows what one may 
be driven to do till the time comes. The 
force of torture is very strong. Once upon 
a time, I remember, I told a lie.” 

“ You told a lie!” echoed Cherry, looking 
with amazement into the bright, sweet, honest 
face—rosy -cheeked,’ blue-eyed—her little 
cousins themselvés had not more innocent eyes 
than Eva’s—as clear and round as a baby’s. 

“But nobody éver tortured you?” asked 
tender-hearted Ruth, ‘elinging to the kindly 
hand, which, inde@d)she riever went far away 
from, in these alarming “foreign parts.” 

“ No, my little girl’; the thumb-screws, the 
rack, and the Maiden belong, luckily, to that 
room in the Tower whéré we saw them 
once ; and we aré in the nineteenth and not 
the fifteenth century. Still, even* now-a- 
days a good deal ‘of moral torture can be 
brought to bear upon one occasionally, 
especially when one is only a child, as I was 
then. And I was tried sharply—enough to 
make me remember it even now, and feel 
quite sure that if I had been Jeanne d’Arc I 
should very likely have done exactly as she 
did! Also I learnt, what I have tried to put 
in practice ever since, that nothing makes 
people liars like disbelieving them.” 

Ruth gave a little tender pressure to the 
hand she held, while Cherry said proudly, 
“You never disbelieve us, and you never 
need to! But tell us, Cousin Eva, about the 
lie you told. Was it denying’something you 
had done, or owning to something you were 
quite innocent of, like poor Jeanne d’Arc? 
Do tell! You know how we like a story.” 
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“What, here, in this pelt of rain?” an- 
swered Cousin Eva, as she proceeded to in- 
vestigate from under her umbrella the curious 
pas-reliefs of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, 
which still remain in the court of the Hétel 
du Bourgthéroude. “No, children; you 
must wait a more desirable opportunity.” 

Which, however, was not long in coming. 
The day brightened—grew into one of those 
exquisite days which French people call ‘‘l’été 
de St. Martin”—and truly I know nothing 
like it, except what it most resembles, a sweet, 

eful, contented old age. So Cousin Eva 
decided to take the children to a place which 
she herself had once seen and never for- 
gotten, the little church on a hill-top, called 
Notre-Dame de Bon Secours. 

“ Is that the same which Alice sings about 
in the opera of Robert le Diable?” and Cherry 
struck up, in her clear young voice— 


“* Quand je quittais ma Normandie.’ 
Rouen is in Normandy, so of course it was 


the same— 


* Daigne proté 
Notre-Dame 


nos amours, 
Bon Secours. 


.” 


“ Please don’t sing quite so loud,.or the 
hotel people will hear you,” said timid Ruth, 
and was quite relieved when they started 
off. I need not relate how extremely the 


children. enjoyed the stiff climb up the hill, 
and admired the lovely building, all ablaze 
with brilliant but harmonious colouring, and 
the little side-chapels, filled with innumerable 


votive inscriptions: “A Marie,” “Graces & 
Marie,” “Elle a exaucé mes voeux,” &c. 
Curious, simple, almost childish, it all was, 
yet touching to those who feel, as Cousin 
Eva did, that to believe earnestly in any- 
thing is better than believing in nothing. 

Afterwards they all sat and rested in one 
of the prettiest resting-places I know for 
those that live and move, or for “ them that 
sleep "—the grave-yard on the hill-top, close 
behind the church of Notre-Dame de Bon 
Secours. From this high point they could 
see the whole country for miles and miles, 
the Seine winding through it in picturesque 
curves, Rouen, with its bridges and streets, 
distinct as in a map, lay at their right hand, 
and, rising out of the mass of houses, ethe- 
realized by the yellow sunset light, were the 
two spires of the Cathedral and the Church of 
St. Ouen. 

“Can you see the market-place, Cousin 
Eva? If so, poor Jeanne d’Arc, when she 
was brought out to die, must have seen this 
hill, with the church on the top of it; that is, 
supposing there was a church.” 





“There might have been, though not this 
one, which is modern, you see.” 

“I wonder,” continued Cherry, who was 
always wondering, “if she looked up at it, 
and thought it hard that Notre-Dame de 
Bon Secours should not have succoured her. 
Perhaps because, to escape from the heretic 
English, she had told a lie.” 

“And that reminds me,” added Ruth, who 
was not given to ethical questions, “that 
while we sit and rest, we might hear from 
Cousin Eva about the lie she told.” 

“Yes, yes. Please say, Cousin Eva, was 
it a big or a little one? Why. did you tell 
it? And-was it ever found out ?” 

“T don’t quite see the difference between 
big and little, my child. A lie isa lie, 
though. sometimes there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances in the reason for telling it: And 
once told, the question whether or not it is 
ever found out, does not matter. My lie 
never was found out, but it grieved me all 
the same.” 

“ Will it grieve you to tell about it? I 
should not like that,” said Ruth softly. 

“No, dear; because I have long: since 
forgiven myself. _I was such a: small child, 
much younger than either of you, and, unlike 
you, I had no parents, only an aunt and 
uncle and a lot of rough cousins, who domi- 
neered over me and made meafraid. Thatwas 
the cause. The sure way to make a child 
untruthful is to make it afraid. I remember, 
as if itwere yesterday, the shudder of terror 
that came over me when my eldest. cousin 
clutched me by the shoulder saying, ‘ Did 
you do that ?’” 

“ And what had youdone ?” asked Cherry. 

“Nothing, but Will thought I had. We 
were all digging in our gardens, and he had 
just found his favourite jessamine plant lying 
uprooted on the ground. It had been my 
favourite too, but Will took it from my garden 
and planted it in his own, where I watched 
it anxiously, for I was afraid it would die. 

«You did it on purpose,’ Will persisted ; 
‘or if not out of revenge, out of pure silli- 
ness. Girls are always so silly. | Didn’t»you 
propose yesterday to dig it up just to see if 
it had got a root?’ 

“Which was quite true. I was a very silly 
little girl, but I meant no harm.: I wouldn’t 
for the world have harmed either Will or his 
jessamine. I told him so, but he refused 
to believe me. So did they all. They 
stood round me, and declared I must have 
done it. Nobody else. had been. in the 
garden, except indeed a dog, who was.in the 
habit of burying his bones there. But they 
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never thought of him‘as the sinner, it was 
only of me. And when I denied doing the 
thing, they were only the more angry. 

“* You know you are telling alie. And 
where do little girls go to that tell lies?’ 
cried Will, who sometimes told them himself; 
but then he was a boy, and it was a rule in 
that family, a terribly mistaken one, that the 
boys might do anything, and the girls must 
always give in to the boys. So when Will 
looked fiercely at me, repeating, ‘ You know 
you did it, I almost felt as if I really had 
done it. Unable to find another word, I 
began to cry. 

“ ¢ Look here, you children ’—he called all 
the rest children—‘ Eva has gone and pulled 
up my jessamine, out of spite, or mischief, or 
pure silliness—I don’t know which, and I 
don’t care. I’d forgive her, if she would 
only confess, but she won’t. She keeps on 
telling lie after lie, and we won’t stand chil- 
dren that tell lies. If we punish her, she’ll 
howl, so I propose that until she confesses 
we all send her to Coventry.’ 

‘“*¢Tt’s a very nice town, but I don’t want 
to go there,’ said I, at which I remember 
they all burst out laughing, and I cried only 
the more. 

“T had no idea what ‘ sending to Coventry’ 
meant, unless it was like sending to Siberia, 
which I had lately been reading of, or to the 
quicksilver mines, where condemned convicts 
were taken, and where nobody ever lived 
more than two years. Perhaps there were 
quicksilver mines at Coventry ? A cold shud- 
der of fear ran through me, but I was utterly 
powerless. I could but die. 

“Soon I discovered what my punishment 
was ;. and, though not death, it was hard 
enough. Fancy, children, being treated day 
after day, and all day long, just as if you 
were a chair or a table—never taken the least 
notice of, never answered if you spoke, never 
spoken to on any account; never played 
with, petted, or scolded. Completely and 
absolutely ignored. This was being ‘sent 
to Coventry,’ and it was as cruel a punishment 
as could have been inflicted upon any little 
girl, especially a sensitive little girl who liked 
her playfellows, rough as they were, and was 
very fond of one of them, who was never 
rough, but always kind and good. 

“‘ This was a little boy who lived next door. 
His parents, like mine, were out in India; 
nor had he any brothers or sisters. He was 
just my age, and younger than any of my 
cousins. So we were the best of friends— 
Tommy and I. His surname I have forgotten, 
but I know we always called him Tommy, 





and that I loved him dearly. The bitterest 
pang of all this bitter time was that even 
Tommy went over to the enemy. 

** At first he had been very sorry for me— 
had tried, all through that holiday Saturday 
when my punishment began, to persuade me 
to confess, and escape it; and when he failed 
—for how could I confess to what I had 
never done? to an action so mean that I 
would have been ashamed even to have 
thought of doing?—then Tommy also sent 
me to Coventry. On the Sunday, all 
‘us children’—we didn’t mind grammar 
much in those days—walked to church to- 
gether across the fields ; and Tommy always 
walked with me, chattering the whole way. 
Now we walked in total silence, for Will’s eye 
was upon him, and even Tommy was afraid. 
Whatever I said, he never answered a single 
word. 

“ Then I felt as if all the world were against 
me—as if it was no use trying to be good, or 
telling the truth, since even the truth was re- 
gardedasalie. In short, in my small childish 
way, I suffered much as poor Jeanne d’Arc 
must have suffered when she was shut up in 
her prison at Rouen, called a witch, a deceiver 
—forsaken of all, and yet promised pardon 
if she would only confess and own she was a 
wicked woman, which she knew she was not. 

“IT was quite innocent, but after three days 
of being supposed guilty I ceased to care 
whether I were guilty or no. I seemed not 
to care for anything. Since they supposed I 
was capable of such a mean thing as pulling 
up a harmless jessamine-root out of spite, 
what did it matter whether they thought I 
had told a lie or not? Indeed, if I did tell 
one, it would be much easier than telling the 
truth: and every day my ‘sticking it out,’ and 
persisting in the truth, became more difficult. 

“ This state of things continued till Wed- 
nesday, which was our half-holiday, when my 
cousins usually went a long walk or played 
cricket, and I was sent in to spend the after- 
noon with Tommy. They were the delight 
of my life, those long quiet Wednesdays, 
when Tommy and I went ‘ mooning about,’ 
dug in our garden, watched our tadpoles— 
we had a hand-basin full of them, which we 
kept in the arbour till they developed into 
myriads of frogs and went hopping about 
everywhere. But even tadpoles could not 
charm me now, and I dreaded, rather than 
longed for, my half-holiday. 

“School had been difficult enough, for 
Tommy and I had the same daily governess ; 
but if, when we played together, he was never 
to speak to me, what should I do? Besides, his 
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grandmother would be sure to firid it out ; and 
she was a prim and rather strict old lady, to 
whom a child who had been sent to Coventry 
for telling a lie would be a perfect abhor- 
rence. What could 1 do? Would it not be 
better to hide away somewhere, so as to 
escape going in to Tommy’s house at all? 
Indeed, I almost think some vague thought 
of running away and hiding myself for ever 
crossed my mind, when I heard Will calling me. 

“ He and two of the others were standing 
at the front door—a terrible Council of Three; 
like that which used to sentence to death 
the victims in the Prigioni, which we saw 
last month at Venice. I felt not unlike 
a condemned prisoner—one who had been 
shut up so long that death came almost as a 
relie-—which it must often have been to those 
poor souls. The three big boys stood over 
me like judges over a criminal, and Tommy 
stood beside them looking very sad. 

“¢ Little girl,’ said Will, in quite a judicial 
tone, ‘we think you have been punished 
enough to make you thoroughly ashamed of 
yourself. We wish you to go and play with 
Tommy as usual; but Tommy could not 
possibly have you unless you were out of 
Coventry. We will give you one chance 
more. Confess that you pulled up the jessa- 
mine, and we’ll forgive you, and tell nobody 
about you; and you shall go and have tea 
with Tommy just as if nothing had happened. 
Think—you have only to say one word.’ 

“¢ And if I don’t say it?’ 

“¢Then,’ answered Will, with a solemn 
and awful expression, ‘I shall be obliged 
immediately to tell everybody everything.’ 

“That terrible threat—all the more for- 
midable because of its vagueness—quite over- 
came me. To be set down as a liar or to 
become one; to be punished as I knew my 
aunt would punish me on her son’s mere 
statement, for a wrong thing I had never 
done, or to do a wrong thing, and, escaping 
punishment, go back to my old happy life with 
my dear Tommy, who stood, the tears in his 
eyes, waiting my decision. 

“Tt was a hard strait—too hard for one 
so young. And Will stood glaring at me, 
with his remorseless eyes. 

“* Well, now—say, once for all, did you 
pull up my jessamine ?’ 

“It was too much. Sullenly, slowly, I 
made up my mind to the inevitable, and 

answered, ‘Since you will have it so—Yes.’ 
But the instant I had said it, I fell into such 
a fit of sobbing—almost hysterical scream- 
ing—that my cousins were all frightened and 
ran away. 





“Tommy stayed, however. He got me into 
the quiet arbour as fast as he could. I felt 
his arms round my neck, and his comforting 
was very tender, very sweet. But I was long 
before I stopped crying, and still longer 
before anything like cheerfulness came into 
my poor little heart. We played together 
all the afternoon very affectionately, but in a 
rather melancholy sort of way, as if we had 
something on our minds, to which we never 
made the smallest reference. ‘Tommy was a 
timid boy, and Will had cowed him into un- 
kindness: but he loved me—I knew he loved 
me. Only, as is often the case, if his love had 
had a little more courage it would have been 
all the better for me—perhaps for him too, 

“ We spent a peaceful, but rather dull after- 
noon, and then were summoned in-doors to 
tea. 

“ Now, tea at Tommy’s house was a serious 
thing. ‘Tommy’s grandmother always sat at 
the table, and looked at us through her 
spectacles, and talked to us in a formal and 
dignified manner, asking if we had been good 
children, had learnt our lessons well, had 
played together without quarrelling, &c., &c. 
She was a kind old lady, but she always made 
us feel that she was an old lady, years upon 
years older than we, and quite unable to 
understand us at all. Consequently, we never 
did more than answer her questions and hold 
our tongues. As for telling her anything— 
our troubles especially—we would as soon 
have thought of confiding in the Queen, or 
the Emperor of all the Russias. 

“T never opened my lips al. tea-time, and 
at last she noticed it. Also that my eyes 
were rather red. 

**¢ This little girl looks as if she had been 
crying. I hope you have not made her cry, 
Tommy, my dear?’ 

‘Tommy was silent. But I eagerly declared 
that Tommy had not made me cry. Tommy 
was never unkind to me, 

“*T am glad to hear it, Evangeline (she 
always gave me my full name) ; and I hope 
you too are a good child, who is never in 
mischief, and above all never tells lies. IfI 
were not quite sure of that, I could not 
allow Tommy to play with you.’ 

“ She looked us full in the face as if she saw. - 
through and through us—which she did not, 
being very short-sighted—yet I felt myself 
tremble in every limb. As for Tommy, he 
just glanced at me and glanced away again, 
turning crimson to the very roots of his hair, 
but he said nothing. 

“What would have happened next, I can- 
not tell: we waited in terror, holding one 
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another's hands under the table-cloth. But 
mercifully at that very instant the old lady 
was fetched to speak with some one, and 
we two children had to finish our tea alone. 

“Tt almost choked us—me, at any rate. 
But as soon as ever it was over, and Tommy 
and I found ourselves safe out in the garden, 
I flung my arms round his neck and told 
him all. 

“And Tommy believed me. No matter 
whether the others did or not, Tommy 
believed me—at last! Tommy sympathized 
with me, comforted me, thought I was not 
so very wicked even though I had told a lie, 
but not the one I was accused of telling. 
Tommy wept with me over all I had suffered, 
and promised that, though perhaps it was 
better to let the matter rest now, if such a 
thing were to happen again, he would not be 
afraid of Will or of anybody, but would stand 
up for me ‘like a man.’” 

“And did he do it?” asked Cherry, with 
slight incredulity in her tone. 

“‘ He never had the opportunity. A week 
after this he was suddenly sent for to join 
his parents abroad, and I never saw my 
friend Tommy any more.” 

“But did you never hear of him? Is he 
alive still ? He must be a very old gentleman 
by this time.” 

“Very. No doubt a father—possibly even 
a grandfather,” replied Cousin Eva, smiling. 





Cherry blushed. “I didn’t mean that, 
since he was barely as old as you, and you 
are certainly not a grandmother. But I want 
to hear more of Tommy. Is he married?” 

“T really cannot say. The last time I heard 
of him was ten years ago, when he was 
living somewhere abroad—lI rather think at 
Shanghai. He was not married then.” 

“] wish,” whispered Ruth solemnly, “I 
wish he would come back to England and 
marry you.” 

Cousin Eva laughed. “There might be 
two opinions on that question, you know. 
But oh! my children, when you are married, 
and have children of your own, remember my 
story. If ever a poor little thing looks up in 
your face saying, ‘I didn’t do that,’ believe 
it! If it sobs out, ‘I’m not naughty,’ don’t 
call it naughty! Give it the benefit of the 
doubt. Have patience, take time ; and what- 
ever you do, don’t make it afraid. Cowards 
are always liars. Of the two evils it is less 
harmful to believe a person who tells a lie, 
than to doubt another who is speaking the 
truth.” 

‘*T think so too,” said Cherry sagely. 
“ Remember poor Jeanne d’Arc.” 

“And poor Cousin Eva,” added Ruth, 
kissing the well-beloved hand. 

And so, in the fading twilight, the three 
rose up together, and went down the hill 
from Notre-Dame de Bon Secours. 





“ARISE AND WALK.” 
Atom an Endalid to Enbalids. 


Ts is addressed to a very limited class 

of invalids—a class with trials, tempta- 
tions, hopes, and aims peculiar to itself— 
those who, after months or years of illness; 
are called once more to enter into the joys of 
health, and to share the ordinary battle of 
life. 

Invalids who know that health is no longer 
to be their portion, that their days on earth 
are a long waiting-time, a continual watching 
for the bell to ring for evensong, have their 
jives clearly defined, are aware what lessons 
must be learnt, and gather up their energies 
to meet their trying position, being convinced 
that He who placed them there will always 
be at hand to help them. So also is it with 
those who have a hope of regaining health, 
but to whom it is a distant hope—a “ fer- 
haps ;” they, too, must make the most of 
their present condition, learning their lessons 
in the place where they are put, and accept- 
ing uncertainty as a part of their lot. 





But there are others who, after a long period 
spent as invalids, are fortunate enough to be 
called once more to mix in the crowd of 
their fellow-creatures, equal in the race, and 
fresh girt for the battle of life. They have 
many trials, struggles, and difficulties peculiar 
to themselves, which can only be realised by 
one who has felt them. 

Perhaps we have spent weary months and 
years in trying to give up the natural longing 
for health and activity. We have struggled 
against the sense of uselessness, the feeling 
of humiliation and helplessness, and have 
tried to discover the value of a life of activity, 
and to enter into the peace which comes 
from iying still under a Divine Hand. And, 
perhaps, after a long time, we have obtained 
glimpses into the beauty of being called aside; 
we have recognised the power of stillness, 
and have felt the close communion with the 
unseen, which a hidden life brings. And 
just as we are becoming willing to grasp the 
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victor’s crown of suffering, it is put beyond 
our reach, and the crown of health is offered 
us instead. Then we have to commence our 
struggles all over again, with fresh tempta- 
tions to be met, fresh energies to be called 
forth, and fresh virtues to be cultivated. But 
we have no choice; a self-chosen crown is 
no crown at all. If we are not called to the 
army of sufferers, we have no place in it; 
and if we do not enter the lists for active 
service, we may find ourselves left out of the 
battle-field of life altogether, and that would 
be too sad. 

We may have an idea that the crown of 
suffering is the higher of the two, but what 
right have we now to depreciate the crown of 
health, after which we have had at times such 
terrible longings? When Christ was on earth, 
what high value He placed upon health! He 
spent His days in healing the sick, in making 
the blind to see, the deaf to hear, and the 
lame to walk. He valued the health of the 
body only second to the health of the soul ; 
and is it for us to depreciate it? When 
Christ says to us, “ Arise and walk,” is it for 
us to lie still, to refuse to obey, to choose to 
remain where we are, and then to fancy that 
we are called to a higher calling than those 
in the active crowd outside? We have to 
guard against self-deception. It is so easy 
to mistake apathy for resignation ; so plea- 
sant to be praised for patience, when the so- 
named patience may be half a self-indulgent 
love of ease ; and so difficult to distinguish 
between the eager longing for a future world 
and the cowardly shrinking from the struggles 
of this present one. 

Then, again, perhaps we have for a long 
time been striving after the acquirements of 
resignation, patience, and a waiting spirit. 
They have been for years sought by us, and 
it has been our duty to strive to attain them, 
that being the lesson then set us. But a 
page of the lesson-book is now turned, and 
we must not go on learning the old task when 
a new one is given to us ; and indeed we shall 
have full need, in our fresh life, of whatever 
resignation and patience we have acquired. 

Now, when the Voice cries “ Arise!” we 
must call forth all our energies to obey. As 
to the result—that we cannot know ; but, if 
we strive conscientiously, we may be quite 
sure that, whatever it is, it will be one of 
blessing and fulfilment, and that no honest 
effort will be wasted. 


“ Holy strivings nerve and strengthen, 
ng endurance wins the crown,” 


And should the life of suffering after all be 
given us, it will not be our choice but His. 





“ But then,” we cry, “ supposing we have 
dimly heard the voice and entered into the 
struggle after health, no one knows what that 
struggle is; no one can realise our diffi- 
culties.” Well, that is true. No human 
being does know ; but still it is our calling ; 
and if we are soldiers at all, we must turn a 
brave face to the battle, and however often 
we fail, we must rise up again and recom- 
mence once more. 

Perhaps we complain that when first we 
were laid aside, health was our natural condi- 
tion. We writhed under the inability to move; 
we struggled against our helplessness; and we 
longed—oh, so ardently !—for activity and 
independence. But now we have got accus- 
tomed to an invalid’s life ; we have learnt to 
enjoy many quiet moments in the midst of 
weariness and pain, and to value’ those 
peaceful times. We no longer keenly feel 
the trial of being unable to help ourselves ; 
we have become used to our dependence 
and restraint, and, just when custom has 
made our life somewhat easier and our aches 
and pains are lessened, we are called upon to 
relinquish that life. People speak to us of 
the pleasure of returning health, and of the 
delight of feeling fresh life coursing through 
our veins. They aré quite mistaken. Con- 
valescence is very far advanced before 
that feeling comes. At its outset we feel 
only weariness and disappointment, and 
painful effort, and a constant desire to give 
it all up. When we begin to go out of doors, 
and when we ‘see the trees and fields and 
glorious sunshine, after which we have so 
yearned, at first—only at first—we find it 
quite different. It is not what we imagined ; 
our sickly eyes cannot perceive the beauties ; 
the sun glares, and the breeze is cold, and 
the sweet country sounds are discordant 
noises, and everything is ugly. We can but 
long to go back to our quiet little corner in 
the dark, and to lay down our weary heads 
and rest. But the Voice comes once more, 
“ Arise!” and we find there is no longer rest 
in our little corner. We must follow that 
Voice, knowing that it will lead us to some 
glorious goal—a goal far beyond our imagin- 
ings—which will prove well worth it all. 
And after a weary while we find our attempts 
crowned in an unexpected way. As we get 
more used to the outer world, and more free 
from our morbid invalid condition — gra- 
dually—very gradually—things change. The 
sun not only shines as brightly as it did 
before we were laid aside; the country is 
not only as fresh and green, the sunsets not 
only of as vivid a tint, the breeze as soft, and 
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the perfumes as sweet, but a new wealth is 
found in everything. A beauty unperceived 
before has crept into the landscape ; a fresh- 
ness has come into all around: every trifle 
brings with it new enjoyment, and every 
common object is delightful to gaze upon. 





We have become as little children, and after 
our long imprisonment have gained new life 
to enjoy God’s beautiful world, and out of 
this new enjoyment we gather new strength 
and hope to fulfil our life in it. 


F. R, R. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By MISS RUSSELL. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ There’s not a tint that paints the rose.” 
Lesson: Luke xvi. 19—3I. Concluding Hymn: “O Lord, 
another day is flown,’ 


[p™s children, I hope you have been 

very happy to-day. But is it not 
wonderful that you even sometimes find joy 
in looking forward to to-morrow? Yes, you 
are always looking forward. Sometimes 
something in the future makes your heart 
very glad, so that you could sing for joy. 
Perhaps the holidays are coming, and you are 
going away to visit a friend; or your birthday 
is very near, and you expect the postman 
will then bring you a letter ; or you look for a 
happy meeting with some one you love, or 
perhaps you cannot tell exactly what fills 
your heart with hope; but, somehow, the sun- 
shine, the birds and flowers, the bright busy 
world, and the kind faces around you, make 
you look forward with gladness to the, future. 

A little girl, who had not seen her father 
for months, was told he would be with her in 
three weeks. What happy weeks these were ! 
Every day she ran into her mother’s arms, 
crying, “ Oh, mamma ! I am so happy that 
I don’t know what to do!” And yet her 
father had not come; he was on the wide 
sea she knew not where ; but she delieved— 
she knew—he would come. 

A boy who had been accustomed to run 
races with the rabbits on the common, to climb 
the fences, and swing upon the trees, was laid 
up in bed, and kept in one room by a long 
illness. He fretted most when he began to 
feel well again ; it was hard to sit still in-doors, 
while he knew that the trout were jumping 
in the burn, and the primroses peeping out 
among their leaves upon the banks. At 
last the good doctor said, “ This day week, 
I think, you may get out the pony-carriage 
and take my patient for a drive.” Perhaps 
the boy had wondered, perhaps doubted, if 
his weary days were ever to come to an 
end ; now new hope sprang up in his heart, 
and with hope came patience, and his mother 





found her once fretful and complaining 
patient whistling with glee. His, too, was 
the happiness of faith. He was happy then, 
because he saw a happy future. In his 
happiness he was living by faith. 

And all the good and great of past ages 
have lived by faith—faith in what was to come, 
It is not only little children who look forward ; 
the greatest of the patriarchs—I mean good, 
faithful Abraham—was ever looking forward, 
and when he was a hundred years old he was 
more hopeful about the future than he had 
ever been before. 

Some people might think that Abraham’s 
life must have been rather a sad one. God 
said unto Abraham, “Get thee out of thy 
country, and from thy kindred, and from 
thy father’s house, unto a land that I will 
show thee. So Abraham departed, as the 
Lord had spoken unto him... . and he 
took Sarai his wife, and Lot his brother's 
son. ... and into the land of Canaan they 
came.” And we read that “God gave him 
none inheritance in it, no, not so much as 
to set his foot on; yet He promised that He 
would give it to him for a possession, and to 
his seed [or children] after him, when as yet 
he had no child.” 

Was it sad for Abraham to look around 
on that beautiful country of hills and valleys, 
of fountains and brooks, that land of vines 
and fig-trees and pomegranates, of oil olive, 
and honey, and to know that the Canaanites 
dwelt in the land, and that he, Abraham, 
was only a pilgrim and a stranger there? 
Was it sad for Abraham to visit Shechem and 
Bethel and Hebron, only to pitch his tent 
for a short time in these sweet places, and 
then to remove his tent and journey on? No 
settled resting-place, no fixed abode—do you 
think it sad? No, it was not sad for Abra- 
ham, for he had God’s own promise—“ All 
the land which thou seest to thee will I give 
it, and to thy seed forever.” And “Abraham 
believed God.” 

So you see Abraham was living by faith, 
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faith in what was.to come. And we have 
seen how faith will bear people up, and 
make them strong and patient through long 
days of waiting. 

Suppose your father gave you a hyacinth- 
root, and told you how white fibres would 
shoot downward from the bulb, how green 
leaves would sprout upward, and how, at 
last, rich sweet blossoms would appear. 
Would you rather he had thrust into your 
hand a cut hyacinth, which would soon 
wither, and in which, up to that moment, 
you had felt no interest? Oh, your father 
wants you to know about the plant, to share 
his delight in it; therefore he brings you 
the wondrous root that you and he may 
watch it together, and rejoice together, as 
the blossoms unfold. 

Even so it was a blessed thing for Abra- 
ham to wait and watch with God, while He 
unfolded His mighty purposes of love. Yes, 
with God, for “ God talked with Abraham ;” 
and “Abraham was called the friend of 
God.” 

The great lesson, then, that we learn from 
Abraham’s life is a lesson of fai‘h. “ Abra- 
ham was strong in faith.” And it was not 
only faith in a happy future; it was far 
more than that. It was faith in a loving 
Father, in an Almighty Friend who holds 
the future in His own hands, faith in a 
Person, faith in God. Thus Abraham could 
rejoice in the present time, as well as in the 
future, because he knew that God was with 
him a// the time. You know what it is to 
trust some one. Baby trusts you when she 
puts her hand in yours that you may help 
her up the steps. You trust your father 
when you take your difficulties to him or 
tell him the wishes of your heart. And 
childlike trust in our Heavenly Father is 
what we all need. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn : “ And is it true, as Iam told?” Lesson: 
Matt. Xi, 20-30 Concluding Hymn; “ O Lord, another day 
is flown. 


Alone, all alone, Hagar sat by a fountain in 
the wilderness, That is, she ¢hougAt she was 
all alone. A great part of the wilderness was 
nothing but a dreary waste, covered with 
sandy soil and with low stony hills; but 
that part of the wilderness where Hagar 
was was not so barren, but miles of broken 
ground, covered with short grass, reeds, and 
brushwood, and here and there where a spring 
of water bubbled up the pasture was good. 

Pg likely Hagar had not gone very far 

—30 





into the wilderness, for she sat by a well- 
known fountain. But the placewas wild and 
solitary enough. I have seen a picture of 
Hagar, a beautiful Egyptian woman seated 
by a well, her dark earnest eyes are tearful, 
and her countenance full of distress. . Yes, 
she was very sad, and perhaps angry too, for 
she had just run away from her mistress, and 
we cannot tell what bitter thoughts were in 
her heart. Sarai, Abraham's wife, was her 
mistress, and good and faithful woman as 
Sarai was, she may have been partly to blame 
for her handmaiden’s flight, for we read that 
“when Sarai dealt hardly with her, Hagar 
fled.” But doubtless Hagar had sorely tried 
the patience of her good mistress ere she 
became severe. 

We cannot tell how long Hagar sat alone 
in the wilderness, but the end of the story 
is that she rose up and went*quickly back 
to her mistress, and submitted herself to her. 

And she did not go because she was 
forced, but of her own free will; nor did she 
go in anger, but meekly—not full of vexation 
and unrest, but with a quiet contented heart 
—not with her soul cast down, but full of 
hope. How came she to go back, that proud 
young Egyptian? By crossing the wilderness 
she might have returned to. her native 
country; and had she not thought of putting 
miles of desert land between herself and 
Abraham’s tent and of never seeing or serving 
Sarai any more? 

What had wrought such a change in 
Hagar’s thoughts and in Hagar’s heart ? 

“The angel of the Lord found her by a 
fountain.” ound her, as though He had’ 
been seeking her, as though His heart had 
followed her all the way! And He said, 
“ Hagar, Sarai’s maid, whence camest thou ? 
and whither wilt thou go?” 

Hagar must have felt startled—she had 
thought no one cared where she went, or 
what she did. I think her heart must have 
leapt up to meet Him Who spake with her 
from the first moment He said “ Hagar,” for 
she at once told him all. She said, “I flee 
from the face of my mistress Sarai.” 

Do you think the little boy who runs away 
and hides in the wood when things are going 
wrong at home will tell the woodman or any 
of his tall sons what’s the matter? Will he 
tell them that he does not like to go home? 
or will he own to them that he himself has 
been. in the wrong, and that he knows it? 
Not likely. He will rather put his arms 
round the neck of the woodman’s old dog, 
and hide his face in his shaggy friénd’s coat 
while the tear drops down. True, old Tray 
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cannot understand, ‘but. at least ‘he (is ‘safe 
enough; for‘he cap tell no one. + ‘who 
sit alone/to brood over their troubles ‘are not 
ready to open their hearts to’any passer-by. 


Now, itis a:great relief to: open’ our ‘hearts | 


when they are | troubled;! and often ddes us 
great good; ‘but it! must ‘be. to some dné who 


will understand'us; and it’ must! be to b friend 


Cc os R° 


— we ‘Can trust.’' 
peed + came One pie by the love 
and pity of His voice dhe: ckriew shie might 
trust with ‘her ‘whdlevsoul ‘She cond: not 
help opening her. heaft to Him any more: than 
the closed-up flowers ‘can help opening in the 
warm rays:of the kindly-sun. She told Him 
the truth; for He spokejust as though He 
knew her through and through’ Wher Hé 
said“ Hagar,” did she not feel-that) he had 
known ‘quite well? When He: called'iher 
*Garai’s: maid;” did ‘she not. feel that’ He 
knew all-about the quarrel and’the flight? 
When: He ‘said,:'“ Whence 'camest: thou?” 
did she not understand that He» would have 
her go back ?) And when He’said; “ Whither 
wilt thou go?” did) she! ‘not’ feel that ‘He 
loved her, and cared, ‘deeply — about 
what was going to happen to her?» oe 

And so when He said, * Return’ to thy 
mistress, and submit urider her hand,” ‘Hagar 
did it.; ‘The very thing her heart refused to 
do before, the thing that seemed so hard, so 
impossible:for her to do—Hagar didy!'" / 

Dear children, it was God’s'kind ‘voice’ that 
bade her’ Return,” and His voice had won 
Hagar’s heart: It was a grave voice, bidding 
her go ‘back: to her duty, but:such alovin 
voice that ‘she could not‘refuse. God‘hushied 
her vexed and angry:heatt by His own calm 
voice of ‘Love; and.for His sake who sought 
and found: her »in the wilderness, _ a 
went back to her mistressv.) 2)" 00. 

“ And she’ ‘called! the nameof the Lard 
that spake untoher, *Thou-~God ‘seest me,’ 
for she’ said;Have I alse: here- looked after 
Him ‘that“seeth me P?!! And the spting of 
water’ by which God: found: her: sheinamed, 
“The well of Him that‘liveth-and seéth me.” 

These words of Hagat’s,“ Thow God seest 
me,” are generally arnong the first Bible words 
we learn’ when we are very’youhg!' Put them 
into yourcheart; and think of thend the next | « 
time! you are if trouble: "Try what 'His love 
Will do: for’ your ‘sad, or vexed,’ of angry 
thoughts, | Do not’ grieve, ‘as thoughino one 
cared—remember the God of pity is 5 hooking 
on ear ‘wherever you are. 

there any’ dear ‘heart who enaned tell his 


“foe 


orher troubled thoughts to any one ?! 
your heart‘to One whom you'can trast. 





need not utter a ‘word—just look wp; 'for He 
is! looking down in love; and wherever you 
are, or in whatever trouble, there is the place, 
thee’ there is the trouble in whieh ad “He seeth 
t 7? 


THIRD EVENING. 


oO cain Hymn ; “ There’s a friend fo tite bildren,’” 
Lasse ing ity x. 28-42. Concludi ing Hymn e £0 O Lord 
poe = day is flownl? 


We have/another stoty in (the Bible about 
Hagar..: Again she is im the wilderness ; but 
this ‘time a_young lad, ‘her only son, is cling: 
ing tocher side. - Hagar'is wandering up and 
down, looking anxiously :around ‘her: She 
hasa leathern bottle upon her shoulder, which 
had ‘been: full of water; it is empty now, and 
she hears no bubbling -sound and sees “no 
tiny stream glancing among the blades* of 
burnt grass. How pleasant after a long walk 
im the sun to:sit down jin: the shade and dip 
your hand, or your tin cup,’ into. the cool 
water asit babbies over the/stones'! Pérhaps 
you stoop to bathe your dusty cheeks: and 
warm brow aftet the refreshing draught. How 
beautifully our Lord has likened:a little deed 
of kindness to a cup of cold: water; 80 gladden- 
ing to the heart!) Acfew drops of water in 
the wilderness would ‘have been t6. Hagar‘a 
priceless blessing! If we could have stood 
beside:her' there, in the hot, bakingsunshine, 
even) for a few minutes, ‘perhaps we might 
have''said, “ Thank God for our showery 
days ; for the tain and the snow,-which keep 
our-Tivers purey and our air-fresh and cool!” 

It was’ not/ for herself that Hagar was ‘so 
greatly distressed, but for her boy. ‘He was 
growing fainter and fainter, for-he had walked 
many miles in the heat by his mother's side: 
At last his strength was quite/spent,:and his 
mother laid him down \in the best shade she 
could find, under one of -the//shfubs ‘that 
grow in the wilderness. 

“And she went, and sat her down over 
against him, a‘good Way off, as*it were a bow- 
shot. fas far. as.an arrow may be ‘shot froma 
bow], ‘for she said, Let me not see the:death 
of the child. And she sat over against him, 
and lift 'up- her voice, and wept. 

# And ‘God ‘heard the voice of the lad.” 

Well;'you know the’ lad’s-‘name ?- It was 
Ishthael. ‘And the teaning of the name is— 
“God shall hear.” While Hagar was weeping 
God was ‘listening, not-only to her, but to the 
fait cry of the boy under the shrub—the boy 
for whom she wept. ‘I wonder if Hagar was 
quite without hope while she wept? I won- 
der if she ‘thought herself quite forsakén ? 
Perhaps not: perhaps she was looking ‘for 


> 
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help from God ; for you know this’ was ‘not 
the’ first time Hagar had’ sat in sorrow in 
the» wilderness. ) ‘She could never forget that 
day in which theiangel of the Lord had found || 


her=-the iday she had said from her: inmost: 


heart; ‘“‘/Thou:God seest me.” 


to her, “ Thowshalt-bear a‘son, and shalt-call: 
his ‘name: Ishmael,; because ‘the Lord hath 
heard thy:afftiction.” )\ Many years. had sirite 
gone: by, and Godvhad given/her the son ‘He’ 
liad. ~promised, ‘and: Ishmael was 'God’s owtr 
name for him. » Nor did :God tell her'to name’ 
the child “God Zath heard,” but God shal | 
hear,” as though He meant ‘to Help both tide 
and the child m all future time. 

Meanwhile Ishmael lay a-dyimg ; and | pete 
haps Hagar} poor sad:mother, could think of | 
fidthingo elseo} [What’ would: she not. have 
done ita comfort: or! relieve ‘her boy? | And 
herown ‘motherly heart was ‘just: then an: 
itnage of, God, for ‘He has»said pf Himself + 
“As .one whom ‘his? mother comforteth, so 
will I ale you,” 
tender yearning as of a mother’s heart, © And 
instones of love God: callediito Hagar out | 
ofcheaven;'and said unto her; What aileth 
thee, Hagar ? Fear not 5: forGod hath heard 
the voice of the lad where he‘is: © Arise; lift 
up the lad; and hold him in thine:hand, for I 
will make:‘him' a great nation. And God 
opened-hereyes; and'she saw'a well of water} 
and she went and filled*the bottle with water 
and gave' the lad drink.” ‘And surely the 
thought that ‘Hie who had looked down upon 
her sorrows was«now looking down upon 
her joy was: more!.to Hagar’s heart -than 
the pa Bowe of fresh water was ‘to: Ishmael’s 
parched throat. 

The: well of water may < have been quite 

near her all: the ‘time, although Hagar’saw-it 
not-until God opened her eyes. | It may have 

lainudeep downbeneath ‘the turf, or been 
concealed by the tangled shrubs of ‘the wit 
detriess, and: she may have been ‘too much 
weatied and: distressed to search calmly for 
it. God’, comforted, calmed,’ ‘and cheered 
het, and: then she «saw ‘the’ well, for God 
opened her eyes. 

What ‘lesson’ shall' we ‘take to our hearts 
from this Biblestory? Let it be this—just | 
this—Ishmael’s name, “God shall hear.” | A 


little sparrow, falling down into the snow with | ‘ 


a faint chirp, is: heard by God.. How much 
more /the sob of a boy lying ‘under a bush ¥ 


How quick yout mother was to hear your ery’ 


when you were a tiny baby; so rolled up that 
you looked ‘like:a bundle of white flannel; 
and how your feeble voice went -to her heart 


‘He Himself knew: the flown.” 


How ‘much more does’ the: faintest cry from 
one of His children enter the ear and heart’ 
\of the’good and loving God! ©" 

You know how our Lord Jests Christ used 
to btop in a moment'in his walk’ along’ the 


‘| highway when he heardan anxious voice 
Iti was in«that very day that He had said -calfi 


ng “Him ; how, when “He-was® preaching 
ii ‘the synagogue, He paused at’once to’listen’ 
to’somie one in ‘distress -and° you remember 
no quickly He arose from ‘His! sleep in’ the’ 
ona at the ¢ry of fear ‘from ’His‘dis- 
‘If we would ‘be God's“children’ we 

ety to be like Christ ‘in’ this wé ‘mitist’ 
“turn away’ froma brother:or’ sistét Who” 

is in trouble. If God’is Histénih ‘fet us try’ 
to'let Him*hear' only kind;' pure; 'and -¢rovtliful 
words! and, when “we: kneel! 'dowt! ty’ ‘pray,’ 
lets yemietnber: that we tay ‘get help dnd: 
| Co “oad ‘front? this Picco th “God 


' ; 4 


jaf ; 
‘ f — 


FOURTH EVENING. 


ing Hymn: “I’m a little BEd. 


10, * Concluding Hymn: 

the; summer day had: fidised the ‘sun was 

ing, andthe ‘children,’ who ‘had “worked 
on played -out of doors’ for many" ‘hours, 
Wete growing tired. 

“What ‘a bright and’ easy cg you‘have 
Had!”stheit mother said; as‘ her flock ‘todped 
in to bid her good-night. “T helped to ‘make 
ite hhayricks-}” ‘said the’ tallest: of ‘the ae 
with'manly voice.’ “ I'swept otttthe'st 
hogse,” whispered a quiet little maiden.“ “T 
filled’ the wheel-barrows !” ‘shouted curly- 
hedded Fred. “ And’ I pulled: Your" straw- 
betriés for you !”” said rosy" Pittle Nellie; look- 
ing up’ for a kiss. “Unwillingly enough’ ‘had 
the children turned in, for oh‘! ‘Row beautiful 
it was out of doors!’ But*the stii Had ‘now 
gone ‘down behind’ the: hills, ‘the® crimson 
clouds were fading, and the quiet holy light 
that lingers after sunset will sometimes make’ 
the’ ‘mertiest ‘child - pause’ in’ ‘his? play ‘and: 

ter to look ‘itp with “reverence “and 
delight? “At eventide'there’ comes’ 2 ‘tush t 
we: think’of fest and prayer.' © ' 

e"cattlé had gone lowing down’ thie road, 
th bids had gone’home ‘to their: nests, the 
tiny “insects ‘were hiding’ among’ thé eaves, 
the flowers were closing their’ petals—and 
' surély ‘tired ‘children ioe seek rest as well. 
' And when, one hour later, mother ‘went tip: 
stairs, and found four little heads nestling on 
soft pillows; she quietly: said“ Thank God 
for'the night, as well’ as for the'day'! *’* And 
every child. may.’‘say' thé Same, “Thank 
Gad for the ‘night—thank God for quiet 
-sleep—thank God for happy dreams.” 


Y ra 


Lesson : Mark 


ix., anopher ony. is 
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The Bible story we have chosen for this 
evening is, Jacob’s Dream, 

Jacob could say, “Thank God for the 
night.” He was a weary traveller, and had 
walked many a long mile through a country 
unknown to him, on his way to find friends 
whom he had never seen. His heart was sad 
too, for he had been forced to leave his 
father’s house to escape from the anger of 
his brother Esau ; and the knowledge that 
he himself was partly to blame for Esan’s 
anger, may have grieved Jacob most amid his 
troubled thoughts. ‘Jacob lighted upon a 
certain place, and tarried there all night, 
because the sun was set.” 

The setting sun was as glorious a sight two 
thousand years ago as it is now, and the red 
glow from the sunset clouds would light up 
mountain, plain, and valley, ere. darkness 
came down, and “ Jacob took of the stones 
of that place, and put them for his pillow, 
and lay down in that place to sleep.” 

It was a lonely spot, and stones are hard 
pillows—but God can send sweet sleep in 
strange places. The soldier sleeps soundly 
by the watch-fire wrapped in his cloak—the 
sailor boy in his hammock on the stormy sea 
—and many a little homeless child smiles 
sweetly in his sleep upon a bundle of straw. 
What though none be near him? God is 
watching there ! 

The night in which the lonely traveller 
Jacob lay upon the ground, with his head 
pillowed upon a stone, was a glorious night 
for him, He had never known such a blessed 
night before, for he had a very wonderful 
dream. ‘“ He dreamed, and behold a ladder 
set up on the earth, and the top of it reached 
to heaven, and behold the angels of God 
ascending and descending on it.” 

What a sight for Jacob in the still and star- 
lit night, to see those Holy Ones ascending 
and descending from earth to heaven, and 
from heaven to earth! Angels are called in 
the Bible “ Ministering Spirits,” because they 
come from God to man on messages of love. 
We read of a mighty angel flying swiftly to 
bring God’s answer to the prayer of a trem- 
bling man. We read of two angels in shining 
garments white as snow, speaking words of 
comfort to a weeping woman, We read of an 
angel clothed with a cloud, wearing a rain- 
bow upon his head, and it is said that his 
face shone as the sun. Weread again of an 
angel so glorious, that when he came down 
the earth was lightened with his glory. And 
yet we find those mighty angels singing 
above the green fields to simple shepherds, 
and watching over little children! What 





joy for Jacob to look up into their heavenly 
faces, filled with pure and tender love! We 
do not read in the Bible story that the angels 
spoke to Jacob. But we read that God Him- 
self spoke to Jacob. His voice, His alone, 
could comfort weary Jacob, sad at heart. 
And how graciously God did comfort him. 
Listen to God’s words—“I am with thee, 
and will keep thee in all places whither thou 
goest, .... I will not leave thee.” And 
then Jacob awaked out of his sleep, and 
said, “ Surely the Lord is in this place ; and I 
knew it not, . . . This is none other but the 
House of God, and this is the Gate of 
Heaven!” He rose up early in the morn- 
ing, and took the stone that he had put for 
his pillow, and poured oil upon the top of 
it. And he called the name of that place 
Bethel,” which means “ The House of God.” 

You know what it is to wake up out of a 
happy dream and wish to dream again. 
Sometimes people have had dreams which 
have given them great comfort and joy. In 
their dreams they have visited the sea-shore, 
or the hillside, or the garden they knew so 
well when they were children; in their 
dreams they have grasped the hands of old 
friends they had not seen for years, and 
looked into the smiling faces of loved ones 
gone before them into God’s Home above, 
and heard them speak in gentle tones. Such 
a dream will often comfort the heart for 
many days to come. But Jacob, in his 
dream, saw and heard more than all this, and 
the best thing of all about his dream was 
that it was /rue. You know dreams are the 
thoughts that come to us in sleep, or just 
before waking, and are often nothing but 
passing thoughts which melt away with the 
morning light. You may wake up and say, 
‘IT have had a happy dream, but after all, it 
was only a dream!” Not so with Jacob. 
What he saw was a dream and yet much 
more than a dream, for while his eyes were 
fast closed in sleep, God drew near to him, 
and opened the eyes of his soul that he 
might see things as they really are. While 
Jacob slept, his soul was wide awake. He 
dreamed that God was near him, he awaked 
to say, “It is all true! Surely the Lord és 
in this place, and I knew it not.” 

Dear children, we all need to have our 
souls awakened that we may say, “ It is all 
true.” God és near us down here in this 
world, though we may not have known it 
or thought about it. This is His world, and 
we are the objects of His kind care, even 
when we seem most alone and are miserable 
and wretched. 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
TWO NOBLE VETERANS. 


Two celebrations of very exceptional and deep in- 
terest have lately been held in the City of Lon- 
don, under the presidency of the present excellent Lord 
Mayor, Mr. Alderman McArthur, M.P,, in honour 
of venerable men whose names are dear to the hearts 
of Christian people in every part of the world—the 
Earl of Shaftesbury and the Rev. Dr. Moffat. In 
the first case by coincidence, in the second case no 
doubt by intentional arrangement, it happened that 
both occasions fell at a time of the year when many 
friends and representatives of the Christian and 
philanthropic labours to which these honoured and 
patriarchal men have devoted their lives, were assem- 
bled for various purposes in the metropolis, and_ this 
fact gave additional interest to the gatherings. Lord 
Shaftesbury’s birthday was on the 28th of April, and 
on that day he completed his eightieth and entered 
upon his eighty-first year. It had been appropriately 
resolved to celebrate this interesting anniversary by 
inviting the Earl to meet some of his friends, and to 
receive at the hands of the teachers and scholars of 
the Ragged Schools of London a portrait of himself 
and an address testifying to the grateful esteem and 
affection with which he is regarded. Through the 
graceful sympathy of the Lord Mayor with the move- 
ment, the gathering took place in the Guildhall. 
The arrangements were very successfully carried out, 
and the opportunity was used for paying a tribute to 
the noble Earl for the devotion with which he has 
given his influence, his advocacy, and his strength for 
more than half a century to the promotion of a vast 
number of useful, benevolent, and religious enter- 
prises. Lord Shaftesbury, who still wonderfully 
retains his vigour and all his keen and sympathetic 
interest in every good cause, was present, and spoke 
with characteristic point and aaimation as well as 
with natural emotion, 
It was a happy thought of the Lord Mayor to give 
a banquet at the Mansion House in honour of the 
venerable Dr. Moffat, whose missionary career pre- 
sents many unique features in the annals of missionary 
enterprise, whose form is still majestic, whose glance 
is still keen as well as kindly, and whose heart still 
retains its child-like simplicity and its overflowing 
kindness and enthusiasm. The hospitalities of the 
City of London have often been lavished upon: great 
personages—princes, statesmen, soldiers, and heroes 
in many walks of life—but they have surely never 
been offered to a nobler or a worthier guest than the 
great African missionary. The occasion was marked 
by the presence of representatives of all Christian 
Churches, and for the time being the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the President of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence, the Chairman of the Congregational Union, 
and others widely divided by ecclesiastical differences, 
seemed to recognise the common ground of their 
Christian brotherhood, and to rejoice in rendering one 





tribute of honour and affection to a mah whose long. 
career of apostolic devotion to the task of seeking and. 
saving some of the most benighted of our race, forms- 
a bright testimony to the inspiration and power of the 
Christian faith. Lord Shaftesbury has been a great 
missionary at home, Dr. Moffat has been a great. 
missionary abroad ; and it is a high privilege that we. 
have two such men amongst us still, in the full ripe-- 
ness of a good old age, 


MISSION ADVOCACY IN EXETER HALL. 


The May anniversaries in London appear, so far. 
as our opportunities of observation have extended— 
and they haye been considerable—to have been marked. 
by an earnestness and an interest fully up to the 
average of former years. Exceptional features of 
interest were presented, indeed, by several of the 
meetings, to which we may refer without intending 
disparagement of others or suggesting any invidious 
comparison. The Bible Society this year tried the 
experiment of holding two meetings in Exeter Hall ;. 
one in the morning as usual, and another in the even- 
ing about a week later. Both were highly success- 
ful. Pre-eminent among the speakers, in effective- 
ness and power, was the Rev, Sylvester Whitehead, 
a returned Wesleyan minister from China, whose. 
eloquent, vivid, and comprehensive presentation of 
the condition, the hopes, and the possibilities of 
Christian work in that great Empire will not be for- 
gotten by those who heard it. At the Chureh 
Missionary Society’s meeting, the Rev. J. B. Whit- 
ing, who has lately attended a conference at Madeira 
with Bishop Crowther and other representatives of 
the Niger Mission, was able to state that the reports 
which had been circulated to the discredit of the 
native agents and churches of that mission had very 
much exaggerated the actual mischiefs which have. 
arisen. Mr, Whiting bore the highest testimony to 
the character of the leading missionaries, European. 
and native, employed there, and gave assurance that 
measures had been adopted, which had, in effect,, 
excluded those who had proved themselves unworthy. 
He pointed out, also, that owing to special circum- 
stances this mission would long require European 
agents to assist in its work, and that the notion of an. 
exclusively ‘‘ native” pastorate could not reasonably. 
be entertained at present, and was based largely on. 
misconception and inaccurate information. The 
Wesleyan Missionary Society met under the painful 
sense of bereavement and amid circumstances of con- 
siderable depression and discouragement. The death 
of Dr. Punshon, and the inadequacy of the income— 
which failed to meet the expenditure of last year by 
about £13,000—combined to give an unusual gravity 
of tone and demeanour to speakers and audience at 
the Exeter Hall meeting. But the speaking on the 
occasion was characterized by a fervent enthusiasm. 
and a loftiness and breadth of view of a very im-- 
pressive and helpful kind ; and the subscriptions to a 
Punshon Memorial Fund, to be devoted to the 
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relief of the Society from its financial ‘difficultiés— 
headed by the Lord Mayor with the gift of £1,000— 
will, we hope, go far towards meeting the necessities of 
thé eas¢.’ The London’ Missionary Society’s meeting’ 
was specially'marked by the‘prominence given to' the 
Central Affi¢an ‘mission; the claims of which merc 
advocated! with ‘noble simplicity by Mr: ' Hore,'‘a 
missionary’ agent, who has- received a professional 
training’ in navigation, “and who unites missionary 
zeal with ‘the best qualities of an English sailor and 
explorer. Mr. Hore is very anxious to get.a mission 
steamer for use,on Lake Tanganyika, and the touch- 
ing and simple testimony which he bore to the work 
that “is being ‘ddite | ‘de OF | and the district! by’ the 
agents’ of’ this Society will, we should think, 6 fat 
towards’ set ‘the Fealisation of his “wish.” The 
Baptist Missionary qhetting was, we are ‘inforthied,’ 
characterized by teniatible Zeal aid’ ability ow the! 
part of the spéakérs,'#nd“tesponsive enthtisiasm on! 
the part ofthe Crowded dndichice: Sich ‘ard!ai few: 
of the 4tiimating ‘notes whith call the ‘Church te new’ 
ardbur’ 6f Service and Of ‘sacrifice: itt the- fidlfilment 
of “Hts great” Contatti to y peels ‘the gospel to” 
évery Cteafiare: * é 


(90 TR POST-OFFIGE) ORPHAN HOMES. 
We are plad again‘to bring under the notice ‘of our! 
readefs the excellent: work ‘kfiown as the: Post-Office 
Orphan Homes Institation;.the tenth annual report of 
whictt‘lias come ‘into our hands. ‘This institution, 
happily, does not Jack ‘influential friends’and ‘sup- 
porters, and this year the’ Postriaster-Genetal (the 
Right Hon. Henry Faweett, M.P.) very appropriately 
took the chair at the annual meeting. The object of 
the inistifution is to provide henies, with board, eloth- 
ing, and ‘education, for the orphart children of sorters} 
létter-€arriers, and’ othér members of the minor ‘esta’ 
blishment of the post-office; either in’ London or the 
provinces. "One of its important ’featares is that! the: 
childrén,;' instead’ of being’ ‘gathered: itito' ‘dne -lurge 
building, ‘are placed ‘with carefully-selécted 'foster-! 
patents, ‘and are ‘Brought*up as members of the housew: 
holds of'which they become inmates. It és interests: 
ing’ atid ‘important “to note’ the statement of the com~) 
mifttee,; that “ind difficulty fs experienced im finding 
rélfabte’ persons, ‘in: comfortable cirewmstances; ‘to 
undlettake ‘the’ responsibility of foster-parents, while 
the constant supervision by the officers of ‘the institu- 
tion, the periodical visits of relatives, and the legal 
contracts‘entered into in every case, prevent the possi- 
bility of ‘the boarding-oult system degenerating into 
what is commonly-known'as ‘farming."” ‘There are 
now th the Hofties 111 children in this way provided 
for; and during the past year three girls and five boys, 
who'had reached the maximum age for remaining in 
the Homes, have left-and been placed’in suitable situa- 
tions.’ The’ contributions of the pwblie during’the 
year towards the'support of the institution have’ been 
£2,231, and ‘the ‘subscriptions of members, “whose 
children’ ‘may’ possibly ‘benefit by it, ‘have ‘been 
£1,226. The postman’ plays such an important’ part 


| pablic setvant; that 2 kindly sympathy is readily 
elicited on his behalf; and we hope that a yet larger 
number of the section of the public service for which 
\this institution is intended may be induced to pay the 
\small subscription required. 


AWN INTERESTING MOHAMMEDAN ‘VISITOR; 


Most readers will remember the consternation with 
which the announcement was received, about eighteen 
months ago, that a Mohammedan scholar of eminent 
position, named Ahmed Tewfik, had been condemned 
to death, under Turkish law, for the crime of having 
assisted Dr. Koelle, of Constantinople, in the transla- 
tion of Christian books into the Turkish language. 
By the interposition, of the English Ambassador, 
Sir Henry Layard, the cruel sentence was remitted, 
‘and some time afterwards Ahmed Tewfik was removed 
to the island of Chios, where he was kept a prisoner 

a Strict’ guard. ‘Shortly ‘before. the’ terrible 
visitation pf successive earthquakes, ‘by’ which that 
lisland has been desolated, he succeeded in making 
his escape, and, getting on board an English vessel, 
was brought to this country: He is ‘now, we tinder. 
stand, staying with Dr. Koelle, and is “fully con- 
vinced of the truth of Christianity.” “The ¢dircum- 


‘|istances are peculiarly delicate, but it) may be hoped 


‘that the Church Missionary Society, with which Mr. 
'Koelle has .been Jong and’ honourably connected, 
may find opportunity to employ this interesting and 
accomplished convert, after, if need be, he thas been 
taught ‘‘the way of the Lord more perfectly” in 
some, good service. The stronghold of Moham- 
medanism has proved to be one of the most obstinate 
citadels of error and of unbelief which rer apE 
has summoned to surrender, 


II.+-MISSION. JOTTINGS,. ; 
MISS .LEIGH’S WORK IN PARIS. 

The much-needed and truly benevolent work’ which’ 
Miss Leigh ‘inaugurated: and ¢arries - on? in‘ Paris; 
on behalf of English women and children’ in’ that 
city, is continued» inthe spirit’ of faith “and “seal ‘in 
which it' ‘was started, and not without the difficulties 
which usually beset such enterprises. “Miss Leigh was 
herself ately in London, and -had an opportunity, at 
Lord Shaftesbury’s town residence, of pleading her 
cause before an influential company.’ Shé ‘described 
the various departments of the’ institution under her 
charge—a Home for Daily Governesses ; a Home for 
Workitig ‘Women and Girls; a Home for’ Ladies’ 
Maids, Natses, &c., seeking Employment; a Free 
Registry for Women’ wanting’ Situations 4° Sana- 
toriutin ; a Créthe; and an'Orphanage. The perils to 
which ‘young’ English’ girls: are exposed, who’ go; 
friendless and ufiprotected; to seek a living in‘Paris, 
can‘ readily be imagined by persons of experience, but 
lare Ofly known to themselves and to thosé who have 
| mide ‘the ‘stibject ‘one of ‘special ‘inquiry.’ Suffice it 
lhéré ‘to say that fo such young persons Miss’ Leigh’s 
Institution, ite Ohne” or other of its departments, has 





in’ ‘our’ social system, ‘and is such ‘a’ hard-working 


provéd in a vast number of instances a priceless boon. 
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Since it was opened in 1875 more than two'thousand 
young women have been received into the Homes, 
where: they have found. shelter, protection; and assist- 
ance, sometimes under, most critical, ciroumstances. 
The class with whom the Institution has specially. to 
deal consists very largely “ of persons; who. belonged 
to what .may be, called the genteel: portion of ,the 
English communityin Paris—daughters of\ clergymen, 
medical, men,» lawyers, and particularly: :officers.’’ 
Not .a few of|these, delicately nurtured,.and often 
very imperfectly ‘educated, are by..séme sudden 
stroke, or; gradual |decay. of fortune, thrown mpon 
their: own tesources, and many a dark, tragedy in 
that. city:iofi tragedy ».is the, consequence, The 
tecords,,of;;Miss Leigh’s Institution. contained, many 
a; heart-breaking,, story of destitution, suffering, 
dhelplessness, and; wrong, and happily: also) of timely 
succour, of substantial help, and of abiding benefit 
conferred. At the meeting at Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Mr. Hutchinson, the: Lay Secretaty of the Church 


Missionary Society, whose testimony will be accepted |, 


at once as,entitled to the greatest respect and. coné- 
dence, stated that: he, had. lately spent. a. fortnight 
in observing, and investigating Miss Leigh's work, 
with, the view, of seeing whether the. arrangements 
connected. with it could be placed on any, firmer and 
stronger foundation. Mr. Hutchinson} bore the highest 
testimonyto, the zeal, courage, ability, and devotion 
withwhich Miss Leigh’s work was carried on,andistated 
that both as regards the accounts andy,the general 
management, there was no reasonable ground of com- 
plaint: .With reference to the ‘suggestion which 
seems to -have been made, that the method of financial 
administration should be altered, Mr;.Hitchinson said 
that what was: called:the Council of the Institution. in 
Paris was not;prepared to accept, the least persomal 
responsibility,,., They would, not even: undertake to 
direct the payment of cheques, lest they:should become 
individually, xesponsible for payment if there were mo 
funds ! .,, Under circumstances Miss.Leigh stands 
very much, alone, and it ill becomes,those who have 
not herhigh; contage and faith to put difficulties in, her 
way, or tojindulge in carping criticism, We unite. in 
Mr, Hutchinson's wish that the Christian, public. will 
continue ta give her, unflinching suppost. Miss, Leigh’s 
address,<i¢ 795. Avenue. Wagram, Pariss and the 


treasurer ,of|; her; Institution is Mr; F. A, Bevan, |. 


54; Lombard Street, London, E.C. 


'| .& YOUNG CONVERTS TRIALS IN, SPAIN. 

The Rey. |Q. HiGiilick has for somesyears| been 
honourably.connected with the work of the American 
Board of, Missions in Japan. Owing 4o; ‘failure of 
health he has recently had to relinquishhis'jiost foria 


time;,and:om his: way home to the United States of |. 


Anterica he has been paying a visit. to ‘his brothers 
in Spain, who:ate engaged in mission work in that 
country... Mr, Giilick has a facile pen and an obser- 
vant.eye, and ‘his visit has been the occasion of his 
writing two or three communications of much interest 
on some things he has seen and heard in Spain. His 
letters have appeared in an American missionary pub- 





lication not likely to have come into the hands of 


‘mamy of our readers. One tale that.he tells is ofj.a 


Spanish youth of seventeen years of age, who'was 
being trained in a school for priests. . He became, ia- 
\texested in the Bible, and) for reading and defending 


itwas\expelled from the school and: from his father’s 
~houses;:He walked nearly a hundred miles, and then 
-ammived penniless and barefoot in Saragossa, wliere 


he found out ia Bible stand, and was: received’ and 


-cayed for| by /some Christian“people.. His patents 
wrote! to: him, ordering him to teturn home or to enter 


commercial house in Saragossa, He. chose the 
latter) course, and on doing so was. forbidden ;jto 
attend Protestant services. Mr. Giilick continues the 
tdéuching story as follows :— 


““«« Another page in his history is now to be written. 
For'two'months he continued faithful: to’ the em- 
yers ‘with whom his parents directed him to remain. 

ya week ago his employer found jhim reading ‘his 
Testament, and seizing, tore it up, . A priest brought 
his influence to, bear in the case, and, finding the lad 
firm in his principles, spat in his face.” At this time a 


Pek hs the household of the employer died, and the 


priest said’ it was because this heretic was ‘in . their 
service:,,.So the lad was, expelled the house. For;a 
week, he again found shelter with the, kind-hearted 
colporteur, Again his father writes for him to return 
home. ‘ Should he return home he believes he would 
be'returned ‘to the school for ests. He says, 
* Should I re-enter there you would never hear of me 
again.’ He believes that their tender mercies are 
crue].,He has written to his father that; he does not 
wish to return home ; that. he has decided not to be- 
come a priest, and that he would rather die than 
depart from the true way, the path of duty. He'says 
that he would rejoice to be an exile in a foreign land, 
and among a people of a strange tongue, if he might 
there enjoy religious freedom. 

‘« The dear, brave boy, ,cursed by. the. priests, ex- 
pelled by his parents, discharged by. his employers, 
spit upon by the representative of Rome, and excom- 
municated by the Church, lest a worse ‘thing ‘¢ome 
uponhim, has left for parts unknown. ‘We beliéve 
that,the name. of one who ifor love of the word,of 
truth has.endured such things, . will stand with, the 
names of those who through faith escaped the edge 
of the sword, out of weakness were made strong, who 
had trial of cruel mockings and scourgings, who -wan- 
dered in‘ deserts. and mountains, and in dens»and 


-caves of the earth. May the God of Elijah send, his 
payee to feed, and his still small.yoice to cheer, and 


is word to guide, the homeless lad,”’ 


In another: communication, Mr. Giilick draws an in- 
teresting comparison between the missionary outlook 
in Spain and Japan, the result’ being upon the whole 
more favourable to the latter than'to Spain. He says: 


‘4 For tolerance towards those who differ from’them 


in religious (belief the followers of Buddha far ‘excel 
the followers of the Pope.” 


‘ 


1I—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD: 
THE REV. WILLIAM MORLEY PUNSHON,, LED, 
1») Bhedeath of the Revi Dr. Punshon,iwhich took 
‘place! at his residence in Brixton; London,on the 
8th of April, has deprived the Wesleyan community 
of its most popular pulpit orator and of one of the 
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‘most widely-known and heartily respected of its 
sministers. In all sections of the Christian Church the 
‘tidings of the event have been received with the pro- 
foundest regret. Dr. Punshon was but little past the 
prime of life, being in his fifty-seventh year, and until 
within a few weeks of his death was devoting himself, 
-with unabated zeal and undiminished ability, and in the’ 
‘fulness of matured wisdom and prolonged experience, 
sto the discharge of his multifarious duties as a preacher 
‘and speaker and as Secretary of the Wesleyan Mis- 
‘sionary Society. Early in the present year he lost his 
-eldest son, and the bereavement gave him a severe 
~shock. There were signs also that the strain of incessant 
Aabours, from which he would take no respite, was 
telling upon him ; and in March he was persuaded 
to. take a trip to the Continent, for the sake of rest 
and change. In Italy, however, he had an attack of 
bronchitis, with complications affecting the heart and 
other vital organs, and he was brought home to die. 
‘The end came swiftly, and the announcement that it 
was at hand took himself as well as those around him 
-by surprise. But he was prepared for the will of 
~God, and when he was told that he must die, he was 
able calmly and trustfully to respond, “ Thank God! 
Jesus is tc me a bright reality.” Dr. Punshon was a 
son of the people, his father having been a tradesman 
in Doncaster. The lad left school at fourteen years 
of age and never had the benefit of University train- 
sing ot of special educational preparation for the 
‘ministry. But he appears to have begun when about 
seventeen years of age to serve as a “local preacher” 
among the Wesleyans, and in 1845 was accepted by 
the Conference as a probationer for the regular 
aninistry. His preaching attracted attention and 
secured great popularity from the first, and his style, 
although probably somewhat chastened as years went 
on, seems to have been distinguished in its main 
features from the beginning by the characteristics 
which it retained to the last. It was in a high degree 
‘ornate and pictorial, and at the same time by no means 
Jacking in terseness and vigour. His delivery was 
peculiarly his own, although it has had many imita- 
tors ; his enunciation was distinct and rapid, and his 
«voice, although not naturally clear, was capable of a 
-wide range of expression, from gentle notes of tender- 
‘ness and persuasion to the most fervent and impas- 
sioned declamation. His presence was commanding 
-and his action always graceful, sometimes strikingly 
dramatic. A quick intellectual faculty, an extraordi- 
nary memory, and a great love of reading, had 
-enabled hira to furnish his mind richly with varied 
knowledge, and a consuming ardour of devotion to 
uthe service of Christ impelled him to place all his 
gifts and acquirements upon the altar of the Christian 
ministry. His appearance in the pulpit or on the plat- 
.form always attracted a crowded audience, and besides 
his unbounded popularityin this country and in Canada 
and the United States, it is to be recorded to his honour 
cthat the union of force and simplicity in his character 
.commanded the unbroken confidence and aftection of 





his brother ministers. He was President of the 
Wesleyan Conference in 1874 and discharged the 
duties of that office in a manner which won for him 
fresh tributes of grateful admiration. Having in the 
course of his ministry occupied as a pastor many of 
the principal pulpits of Methodism, and having spent 
some years in the same work in Canada, Dr. Punshon 
accepted the position of Missionary Secretary about 
five years ago. His business faculty was of a very 
high order, and served him in good stead in this 
position, while his love of the missionary cause was 
enthusiastic and his power of pleading on its behalt 
all but irresistible in its earnestness and eloquence, 
The loss of such a man seems to be irreparable; 
but as one after another of those whom we think 
we cannot spare are taken away, we are perhaps 
being taught to rely more simply upon Him who is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. 


MR. EDWARD MIALL, 


Mr. Miall, who was seventy-two years of age, and 
had been for some years ina declining state of health, 
passed peacefully away on April 29th, at Sevenoaks, 
With him we have lost a remarkable political leader, 
whose master-thought was the perniciousness of the 
union between Church and State, and who succeeded 
in imprinting that thought deeply upon the minds of 
a large and influential section of the community. It 
is not for us here to discuss the question whether 
Mr. Miall was right or wrong; it is certain that his 
convictions necessarily placed him in an attitude of 
antagonism to interests counted dear by a vast num- 
ber of his fellow countrymen, and exposed him to 
much misunderstanding and obloquy. It is right, how- 
ever, to record that Mr. Miall was throughout his long 
and various career, as Independent minister, as editor 
of a newspaper, as member of Parliament, no mere 
iconoclast, but a true-hearted, faithful Christian man, 
holding fast to a lofty ideal of Christian truth and purity, 
and seeking by all means in his power to render 
that ideal more readily attainable by the Christian 
Churches of this country. It would be rash to affirm 
that he never spoke unwisely, and never did injustice 
to an opponent; but the keenest of his adversaries 
who have any claim at all to be heard will admit that 
he was a singularly candid, fair, and honourable 
antagonist, and that whatever might be thought of the 
ultimate object which he kept so pertinaciously before 
him, he certainly, in its pursuit, struck some deadly 
blows at many ecclesiastical and social evils of long 
standing, and roused the zeal and ardour, in more 
than one good cause, of many who but for him might 
very likely have slumbered in lethargic ease all their 
days, Those who knew him better still, are aware 
that Mr. Edward Miall was one of the comparatively 
few men who are capable of a great and life-long 
enthusiasm, and that in fulfilling his work he ‘was 
obeying the stern behests of a conscience which would 
take no refusal, and was also full of tender love and 
reverence. 





COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvurTnHor: or “ Jessica’s FIRST PRAYER,” “‘IN PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


“Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.’ —Saying attributed to Napoleon I. 


CHAPTER XII.—RECKLESS OF LIFE. 


F old Marlowe, or Mr. Clifford himself, 
could have followed Roland Sefton during 
his homeless wanderings, their rigorous sense 
of justice would have been satisfied that he 
was not escaping punishment, though he 
might elude the arbitrary penalty of the law. 
As the summer advanced, and the throng 
_ of yearly tourists poured into the playground 
of Europe from every country, but especially 
from England, he was driven away from all 
the towns and villages where he might by 
chance be recognised by some fellow-country- 
man, Up into the mountain pastures he 
retreated, where he rambled from one chAlet 
to another, sleeping on beds of fodder, with 
the keen night air piercing through the aper- 
tures of roof and walls, yet bringing with it 
those intolerable stenches which exhale from 
the manure and mire lying ankle-deep round 
each picturesque little hut. The yelping of 
the watch-dogs, the snoring of the tired 
herdsmen lying within arm’s length of him, 
the shrill tinkling of cow-bells, musical enough 


by day and in the distance, but driving sleep 
away too harshly, the sickness and depres- 
sion produced by unwholesome food, and 
the utter compulsory abandonment of all his 
fastidious and dainty personal habits made 


his mere bodily life intolerable to him. He 
had borne something like these discomforts 
and privations for a day or two at a time, 
when engaged in Alpine climbing ; but that 
he should be forced to live a life, compared 
with which that of an Irish bog-trotter was 
decent and civilised, was a daily torment to 
him. 

It is true that during the long hours of 
daylight he wandered among the most sub- 
lime scenery. Sometimes he scaled solitary 
peaks and looked down upon far-stretching 
landscapes below him, with broad dead rivers 
of glaciers winding between the high and 
terrible masses of snow-clad rocks, and 
creeping down into peaceful valleys, where 
little living streams of silvery grey wandered 
among chalets looking no larger than the 
rocks strewn around them, with a tiny church 
in their midst, lifting up its spire of glittering 
metal with a kind of childish confidence and 
exultation. Here and there in deep sunken 
hollows lay small tarns, black as night, and 
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guilty-looking, with precipices overhanging 
them fringed with pointed pine-trees, which 
sought in vain to mirror themselves in those 
pitch-dark waters. And above them all, 
gazing down in silent greatness, rose the 
snow-mountains, very cold, whiter than any 
other whiteness on earth ; pure and stainless, 
and apparently as unapproachable in their 
far-off loveliness as the deep blue of the pure 
sky behind them. 

But there was something unutterably awful 
to Roland Sefton in this sublimity. A bad 
man, whose ear has never heard the voice of 
Nature, and whose eye is blind to her in- 
effable beauty, may dwell in such places and 
not be crushed by them. The dull herdsmen, 
thinking only of their cattle and of the milk- 
ing to be done twice a day, might live their 
own stupid, common-place lives there. The 
chance visitor who spent a few hours in 
scaling difficult cliffs, would perhaps catch a 
brief and fleeting sense of their awfulness, 
only too quickly dissipated by the unwonted 
toil and peril of his situation. But Roland 
Sefton felt himself exiled to their ice-bound 
solitudes, cut off from all companionship, 
and attended only by an accusing conscience. 

Morning after morning, when his short 
and feverish night was ended, he went out in 
the early dawn whilst all the valleys below 
were still slumbering in darkness, self-driven 
into the wilderness of rock and snow rising 
above the wretched chalets. With coarse 
food sufficient for the wants of the day he 
strayed wherever his aimless footsteps led 
him. It was seldom that he stayed more 
than a night or two in the same herdsman’s 
hut. When he was well out of the track of 
tourists he ventured down into the lower 
villages now and then, seeking a few days of 
comparative comfort. But some rumour, or 
the arrival of some chance traveller more 
enterprising and investigating than the mass, 
always drove him away again. There was 
no peace for him, either in the high Alps or 
the most secluded valleys, 

How could there be peace whilst memory 
and conscience were gnawing at his heart? 
In a dreary round his thoughts went back to 
the first beginnings of the road that had led 
him hither; with that vague feeling which 
all of us have when retracing the irrecoverable 
past, as if by some mighty effort of our will 
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we could place ourselves at the starting-point 
again and run our race—oh, how differently ! 

Roland could almost fix the date when he 
had first wished that Mr. Clifford’s bonds, 
bequeathed to him, were already his own. 
He recollected the very day when old Mar- 
lowe had asked him to invest his money for 
him in some safe manner for Phebe’s benefit ; 
and how he had persuaded himself that 
nothing could be safer than to use it for his 
own purposes, and to pay a higher interest 
than the old man could get elsewhere. What 
he had done for him had been still easier to 
do for other clients ; ignorant men and women 
who knew nothing of business, and left it all 
to him, gratefully pleased with the good 
interest he paid them. The web had been 
woven with almost invisible threads at the 
first ; but the finest thread among them was 
a heavy cable now. 

But the one thought that haunted him, 
never leaving him for an instant in these 
terrible solitudes, was the thought of Felicita. 
His mother he could forget sometimes, or 
remember her with a dewy tenderness at his 
heart, as if he could feel her pitiful love 
clinging to him still; and his children he 
dreamed of at times in a day-dream, as play- 
ing merrily without him, in the blissful 
ignorance of childhood. But Felicita, who 
did not love him as his mother did, and could 
not remain in ignorance of his crime! Was 
she not something like those pure, distant 
snowy pinnacles, inapproachableand repellent, 
with icy-cold breath which petrified all lips 
that drew too near to them? And he had 
set a stain upon that purity as white as the 
driven snow. The name he had given to 
her was tarnished, and would be publicly 
dishonoured if he failed in evading the 
penalty he merited. His death alone could 
save her from notorious and intolerable dis- 
grace. 

But though he was reckless of his life, he 
could not bring himself to be guilty of suicide. 
Death was wooing him in many forms, day by 
day, to seek refuge with it, When his feet 
slipped among the yawning crevasses of the 
glaciers, the smallest wilful negligence would 
have buried him in their blue depths.. The 
common impulse to cast himself down the 
precipices along whose margin he crept had 
only to be yielded to, and all his earthly woe 
would be over.. Even to give way to the 
weary drowsiness that overtook him at times 
as the sun went down, and the night fell upon 
him far away from shelter, might have soothed 
him into the slumber from which there is 
no awaking.. But he dared not. He was 





willing enough to die, if dying had been all, 
But he believed in the punishment of sin 
here, or hereafter—in the dealing out ofa 
righteous judgment to every man, whether he 
be good or evil. 

As the autumn passed by and the moun- 
tain chalets were shut up, the cattle and the 
herdsmen descending to the lower pastures, 
Roland Sefton was compelled to descend too. 
There was little chance of encountering any 
one who knew him at this late season; yet 
there were still stragglers lingering among the 
Alps. But when he saw himself again ina 
looking-glass, his face burnt and Dlistered 
with the sun and now almost past recog- 
nition, and his ragged hair and beard serving 
him better than any disguise, he was no 
longer afraid of being detected. He began 
to wonder in mingled hope and dread 
whether Felicita would come out to seek 
him. The message he had sent to her by 
Phebe could be interpreted by her alone. 
Would she avail herself of it to find him out? 
Or would she shrink from the toil, and pain, 
and danger of quitting England? A few. 
weeks more would answer the question. 

Sometimes he was overwhelmed with 
terror lest she should be watched, and her 
movements tracked, and that behind her 
would come the pursuers he had so success- 
fully evaded, At other times an unutterable 
heart-sickness possessed him to see her once 
more, to hear her voice, to press his lips, if 
he dared, to her pale cheeks ; to discover 
whether she would suffer him to hold her in 
his arms for one moment only. He longed 
to hear from her lips what had happened at 
home since he fled from it six months ago ; 
what she had done, and was going to do, 
supposing that he were not arrested and 
brought to justice. Would she forgive 
him ? would she listen to his pleas and ex- 
planations? He feared that she would hate 
him for the shame he had brought upon her. 
Yet there was a possibility that she might 
pity him, with a pity so much akin to love, 
as that with which the angels look down upon 
sinful human beings, 

Every day brought the solution of his 
doubts nearer. The rains of autumn had 
begun, and fell in torrents, driving him to 
any shelter he could find, to brood there 
hour after hour upon these hopes and fears. 
The fog and thick clouds hid the moun- 
tains, and all the valleys lay forlorn and 
cold under clinging veils of mist, through 
which the few brown leaves left upon the 
trees hung limp and dying on the bare 
branches. The villagers were settling down 
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to their winter life; and though along the 
frequented routes a few travellers were still 
passing to and fro, the less known were 
deserted. It was safe now to go down to 
Engelberg, where, if ever again, except as a 
prisoner in the hands of justice, he would see 
Felicita. 

Impatient to anticipate the day on which 
he might again see her, he reached Engel- 
berg a week before the appointedtime. The 
green meadows and the forests of the little 
valley were hidden in mist and rain ; and the 
towering dome of the Titlis was folded from 
sight in dense clouds, with only a cold gleam 
now and then as its snowy summit glanced 
through them for a minute. The innumer- 
able waterfalls were swollen and fell with a 
restless roar through the black depths of the 
forests. ‘The daylight was short, for the sun 
rose late behind the encircling mountains, 
and hastened to sink again below them. But 
the place where he had first met Felicita was 
dear to him, though dark and gloomy with 
the cloudy days. He hastened to the church 
where his eyes had fallen upon the young, 
silent, absorbed girl so many years ago ; and 
here, where the sun was shining fitfully for a 
brief half-hour, he paced up and down the 
aisles, wondering what the coming interview 
would bring. Day after day he lingered 


there, with the loud chanting of the monks 
ringing in his ears, until the evening came 
when he said to himself, ‘‘ To-morrow I shall 
see her once more.” 


CHAPTER XIII.—SUSPENSE. 


Rotanp SEFTon did not sleep that night. 
As the time drew near for Felicita to act upon 
his message to her, he grew more desponding 
of her response to it; yet he could not give 
up the feeble hope still flickering in his heart. 
If she did not come he would be a hopeless 
outcast indeed ; yet if she came what succour 
could she bring to him? He had not once 
cherished the idea that Mr. Clifford would 
forbear to prosecute him; yet he knew 
well that if he could be propitiated, the other 
men and women who had claims upon him 
would be easily satisfied and appeased. But 
how many things might have happened 
during the long six months, which had 
seemed almost an eternity to him. It was 
not impossible that Mr. Clifford might be 
dead. . If so, and if a path was thus open to 
him to re-enter life, how different should 
his career be in the future! How warily 
would he walk ; with what earnest penitence 
and thorough uprightness would he order all 
his ways! He would be what he had 





only seemed to be hitherto: a-man follow- 
ing Christ, as his forefathers had done. 

He was staying at a quiet inn in the vil- 
lage, and as soon as daybreak came he started 
down the road along which Felicita must 
come, and waited at the entrance of the 
valley, four miles from the little village. 
The road was bad, for the heavy rains had 
washed much of it away; and it had been 
roughly repaired by fir-trees laid along the 
broken edges ; but it was not impassable ; 
and a one-horse carriage could run along it 
safely. The rain had passed away, and the 
sun was shining. The high mountains and 
the great rocks were clear from base to sum- 
mit, If she came to-day there was a splen- 
did scene prepared for hereyes. Hour after 
hour passed by; the short autumnal day 
faded into the dusk, and the dusk slowly 
deepened into the blackness of night. Still 
he waited, late on into the night, till the 
monastery bells chimed for the last time; 
but there was no sign of her coming. 

The next day passed as that had done. 
Felicita then had deserted him! He felt so 
sure of Phebe that he never doubted that 
she had not received his message. He had 
left only one thread of communication be- 
tween himself and home, a slender thread, 
and Felicita had broken it. There was now 
no hope for him; no chance of learning 
what had befallen all his dear-onés, unless 
he ran the risk of discovery, and ventured 
back to England. 

But for Felicita and his children, he said 
to himself, it would be better to go back, and 
pay the utmost penalty he owed to the broken 
laws of his country. No hardships could 
be greater than those he had already endured ; 
no separation from companionship could be 
more complete. The hard labour he would 
be doomed to perform would be a relief. 
His conscience might smite him less sharply 
and less ceaselessly if he were suffering the 
due punishment for his sin, in the society of 
his fellow-criminals. Dartmoor Prison would 
be better for him than his miserable and de- 
grading freedom. 

Still, as long as he could elude publicity, 
and preserve his name from. notoriety, the 
burden would not fall upon Felicita and his 
children. His mother would not shrink from 
bearing her share of any burden of his. But 
he must keep out of the dock, lest their 
father and husband should be branded as a 
convict. 

A dreary round his thoughts ran, But 
ever in the centre of the circling thoughts 
lay the conviction that he had lost his wife 
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and children for ever. Whether he dragged 
out a wretched life in concealment, or was 
discovered, or gave himself up to justice, 
Felicita was lost to him. There were some 
women— Phebe Marlowe was one—who could 
have lived through the shame of his convic- 
tion and the dreary term of his imprison- 
ment, praying to God for her husband, and 
pitying him with a kind of heavenly grace ; 
and at the end of the time met him at the 
prison door, and gone out with him, tenderly 
and faithfully, to begin a new life in another 
country. But Felicita was not one of these 
women. He could never think of her as 
pardoning a transgression like his, though 
committed for her sake. Even now she 
would not stoop so low as to seek a meeting 
with one who deserved a penal punish- 
ment. 

Night had set in, and he was trudging 
along the road, still heavy with recent rains, 
though the sky above was hung with glitter- 
ing stars, and the crystal snow on Titlis shone 
against the deep blue depths, casting a wan 
light over the valley. Suddenly upon the 
stillness there came the sound of several 
voices, and a shrill yodel, pitched in a key 
that rang through the village, to call attention 
to the approaching party. It was in advance 


of him, nearer to Engelberg; yet though he 


had been watching the route from Stans all 
day, and was satisfied that Felicita could not 
have entered the valley unseen by himself, 
the hope flashed through him that she was 
before him, belated by the state of the roads. 
He hurried on, seeing before hima small 
group of men carrying lanthorns. But in 
their midst they bore a rude litter, made of a 
gate taken hastily off the hinges. They 
passed out of sight behind a house as he 
caught sight of the litter, and for a minute or 
two he could not follow them, from the mere 
shock of dread lest the litter held her. Then 
he hurried on, and reached the hotel door as 
the procession marched into the hall and 
laid their burden cautiously down. 

“ An accident?” said the landlord. 

“‘ Yes,” answered one of the peasants ; “ we 
found him under Pfaffenwand. He must 
have been coming from Engstlensee Alp ; 
how much farther the good God alone 
knows. The paths are slippery this wet 
weather, and he had no guide ; or there was 
no guide to be seen.” 

“That must be searched into,” said the 
landlord ; “is he dead ?” 

“ No, no,” replied two or three together. 

“He has spoken twice,” continued the 
peasant who had answered before, “and 





groaned much, But none of us knew what he 
said. He is dying, poor fellow }” 

“English?” asked the landlord, looking 
down on the scarred face and eager eyes of 
the stranger, who lay silent on the litter, 
glancing round uneasily at the faces about 
him. 

“Some of us would have known French, 
or German, or Italian,” was the reply, “ but 
not one of us knows English.” 

“Nor I,” said the landlord, “and our Eng- 
lish speaker went away last week, over the 
St. Gothard to Italy for the winter. Send 
round, Marie,” he went on, speaking to his 
wife, “and find out any one in Engelberg who 
knows English. See! the poor fellow is 
trying to say something now.” 

“ T can speak English,” said Roland, push- 
ing his way in amid the crowd and kneelin 
down beside the litter, on which a rough bed 
of fir-pine branches had been made. The 
unknown face beneath his eyes was drawn 
with pain, and the gaze fhat met his was one 
of earnest entreaty. 

“T am dying,” he murmured ; “ don’t let 
them torture me. Only let me be laid on a 
bed to die in peace.” 

“ T will take care of you,” said Roland, in 
his pleasant and soothing voice, speaking as 
tenderly as if he had been saying ‘God bless 
you !” to Felix in his little cot; “ trust your- 
self to me. They shall do for you only what 
I think best.” 

The stranger closed his eyes with an ex- 
pression of relief; and Roland, taking up 
one corner of the litter, helped to carry it 
gently into the nearest bedroom. He was 
gifted with something of a woman’s softness 
of touch, and with a woman’s delicate sym- 
pathy with pain ; and presently, though not 
without some moans and cries, the injured 
man was resting peacefully on a bed: not 
unconscious, but looking keenly from face to 
face on the people surrounding him. 

“ Are you English?” he asked, looking at 
Roland’s blistered face and his worn peasant’s 
dress. 

“ Yes,” he answered. 

“Ts there any surgeon here?” he in- 
quired. 

“No English surgeon,” replied Roland. 
“TI do not know if there is one even at 
Lucerne, and none could come to you for 
many hours. But there must be some one 
at the monastery close by, if not in the 
village——” 

“No, no!” he interrupted, “I shall not 
live many hours; but promise me—I am 
quite helpless, as you see—promise me that 
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you will not let any village doctor pull me 
about.” t 

“They are sometimes very skilful,” urged 
Roland, “and you do not know that you 
must really die.” 

‘‘T knewit as I was slipping,” he answered, 
“at the first moment I knew it, though I 
clutched at the very stones to keep me from 
falling. Why, I was dead when they found 
me; only the pain of being pulled about 
brought me back to life. I’m not afraid to 
die if they will let me die in peace. 

“ T will promise not to leave you,” replied 
Roland, “ and if you must die, it shall be in 
peace.” 

That he must die, and was actually dying, 
was affirmed by all about him. One of the 
brothers from the monastery, skilled in sur- 
gery, came in unrecognised as a doctor by 
the stranger, and shook his head hopelessly 
when he saw him, telling Roland to let him 
do whatever he pleased so long as he lived, 
and to learn all he could from him during 
the hours of the coming night. ‘There was 
no hope, he said; and if he had not been 
found by the peasants he would have been 
dead now. Roland must ask if he was a 


ood Catholic or a heretic. When the monk 
heard that he was a heretic and needed none 
of the consolations of the Church, he bade 
him farewell kindly and went his way. 


Roland Sefton sat beside the dying man 
all the night, whilst he lingered from hour to 
hour : free from pain at times, at others rest- 
less and racked with agony. He wandered 
a little in delirium ; and when his brain was 
clear he had not much to say. 

“Have you no message to send to your 
friends ?” inquired Roland, in one of these 
lucid intervals. 

“T have no friends,” he answered, “and 
no money. It makes death easier.” 

“There must be some one who would care 
to hear of you,” said Roland. 

“ They'll see it in the papers,” he replied ; 
“no, I come from India, and was going to 
England. I have no near relations, and 
there is no one to care much. ‘ Poor Austin,’ 
they'll say ; ‘he wasn’t a bad fellow.’ That’s 
all. You've been kinder to me than anybody 
I know. There’s about fifty pounds in my 
pocket-book. Bury me decently and take 
the rest.” 

He dozed a little, or was unconscious for 
afew minutes. His sunburnt face, lying on 
the white pillow, still looked full of health 
and the promise of life, except when it was 
contracted with pain. There was no weakness 
in his voice, or dimness in his eye. It 





seemed impossible to believe that this strong 
young man was dying. 

“T lost my valise when I fell,” he said, 
opening his eyes again and speaking in a 
tranquil tone; “but there was nothing of value 
in it. My money and my papers are in my 
pocket-book. Let me see you take posses- 
sion of it.” 

He watched Roland search for the book 
in the torn coat on the chair beside him, and 
his eyes followed its transfer to his breast- 
pocket under his blue blouse. 

“You are an English gentleman though 
you look a Swiss peasant,” he said; “ you 
are poor, perhaps, and my money will be of 
use to you. It is the only return I can 
make to you. I should like you to write 
down that I give it to you, and let me sign 
the paper.” 

“ Presently,” said Roland ; “ you must not 
exert yourself. I shall find your name and 
address here?” 

“‘T have no address ; of course I have a 
name,” he answered ; “ but never mind that 
now. Tell me, what do you think of Christ? 
Does He indeed save sinners ?” 

“Yes,” said Roland reluctantly; “He 
says, ‘ I came to seek and to save that which 
was lost.’ Those are His own words.” 

“Kneel down quickly,” murmured the 
dying man. “Say ‘ Our Father ’—so that I 
can hear every word. My mother used to 
teach it to me.” 

* And she is dead ?” said Roland. 

“Years ago,” he gasped. 

Roland knelt down. How familiar, with 
what a touch of by-gone days, the attitude 
came to him! how homely the words sounded! 
He had uttered them innumerable times— 
never quite without a feeling of their sacred- 
ness and sweetness ; but he had not dared 
to take them into his lips of late. His voice 
faltered, though he strove to keep it steady 
and distinct, to reach the dying ears that 
listened to him. The prayer brought to him 
the picture of his children kneeling, morning 
and evening, with the self-same petitions. 
They had said them only a few hours ago; 
and would say them again a few hours hence. 
Even the dying man felt there was something 
more than mere emotion for him expressed 
in the tremulous tones of Roland Sefton’s 
voice. He held out his hand to him when 
he had finished and grasped his warmly. 

“God bless you!” he said. But he was 
weary, and his strength was failing him. He 
slumbered again fitfully, and his mind wan- 
dered. Now and then during the rest of the 
night he looked up with a faint smile, and 
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his lips moved inarticulately. He thought 
he had spoken, but no sound disturbed the 
unbroken silence. 


CHAPTER XIV.—ON THE ALTAR STEPS. 


Ir was as the bells of the abbey rang for 
matins that the stranger died.. For a few 
minutes Roland remained beside him, and 
then he called in the women to attend to the 
dead, and went out into the fresh morning 
air. It was the third day that the mountains 
had been clear from fog and cloud, and they 
stood out against the sky in perfect white- 
ness. “The snow-line had come lower down 
upon the slopes ; and the beautiful crystals 
of frost hung on the tapering boughs of the 
pine-trees in the forests about Engelberg. 
Here and there a few villagers were going 
towards the church, and almost unconsciously 
Roland followed slowly in their track. 

The short service was over and the con- 
gregation was dispersing when he crossed 
the well-worn door-sill, But a few women, 
especially the late comers, were still scattered 
about praying mechanically, with their eyes 
wandering around them. ‘The high altar 
was deserted, but candles burning on it made 
a light in the dim place, and he listlessly 
sauntered up the centre aisle. A woman 
was kneeling on the steps leading up to it, 
and as the echo of his footsteps resounded 
in the quiet church she rose and looked 
round. It was Felicita! At that moment he 
was not thinking of her; yet there was no 
doubt or surprise in the first moment of re- 
cognition. The uncontrollable rapture of 
seeing her again arrested his steps, and he 
stood looking at her, with a few paces be- 
tween them. It was plain that she did not 
know him. 

How could she know him, he thought 
bitterly, in the rough blue blouse and coarse 
clothing and heavy hob-nail boots of a Swiss 
peasant? His hair was shaggy and uncut; 
and the skin of his face was so peeled and 
blistered and scorched, that his disguise was 
sufficient to conceal him even from his wife. 
Yet as he stood there with downcast head, as 
a devout peasant might have done before the 
altar, he saw Felicita make a slight but im- 
perious sign to him to advance. She did 
not take a step towards him, but leaning 
against the altar rails she waited till he was 
near to her, within hearing. There Roland 
paused. 

“ Felicita,” he said, not daring to. draw 
closer to her. 

“Tam here,” she answered, not looking 
towards him; her large, dark, mournful eyes 











lifted up to the cross above the altar, before 
which a lamp was burning, whose light was 
reflected in her unshed tears. 

Neither of them spoke again for a while, 
It seemed as if there could be nothing said ; 
so great was the anguish of them both. The 
man who had just died had passed away 
tranquilly ; but they were drinking of a cup 
more bitter than death. Yet the few persons 
lingering over their morning devotions before 
the shrines in the side aisles, saw nothing 
but a stranger looking at the painting over 
the altar, and a peasant kneeling on the 
lowest step deep in prayer. 

“T come from watching a fellow-man die,” 
he said at last ; “ would to God it had been 
myself !” 

“Yes!” sighed Felicita, “ that would have 
been best for us all.” 

“ You wish me dead!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of anguish. 

“ For the children’s sake,” she murmured, 
still looking away from him ; “ yes! and for 
the sake of our name; your father’s name 
and mine. I thought to bring honour to it; 
and you have brought flagrant dishonour to 
a" 

“That can never be wiped away,” he 
added. \. 

“‘ Never !” she repeated. 

As if exhausted by these passionate words 
they fell again into silence. The murmur of 
whispered prayers was about them, and the 
faint scent of incense floated under the arched 
roof. A gleam of morning light, growing 
stronger, though the sun was still far below 
the eastern mountains, glittered through a 
painted window, and threw a glow of colour 
upon them. Roland saw her standing in its 
many-tinted brightness, but her wan and 
sorrowful face was not turned to look at him. 
He had not caught a glance from her yet. 
How vividly he remembered the first moment 
his eyes had ever beheld her, standing as she 
did now on these very altar steps, with up- 
lifted eyes and a sweet seriousness on her 
young face! It was only a poor village 
church, but it was the most sacred spot in 
the whole world to him; for there he had 
met Felicita and received her image into his 
inmost heart. His ambition as well as his 
love had centred in her, the penniless daughter 
of the late Lord Riversford, an orphan, 
and dependent upon her father’s brother and 
successor. But to Roland his wife Felicita 
was immeasurably dearer than the girl Felicita 
Riversford had been. Ali the happy days 
since he had won her, all the satisfied 
desires, all his successes were.centred in 
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her and represented by her. All his crime 


too. 

“J have loved you,” he cried, “better 
than the whole world.” 

There was no answer by word or look to 
his passionate words. 

“‘T have loved you,” he said, more sadly, 
“ better than God.” 

“But you have brought me to shame!” 
she answered ; “if I am tracked here—and 
who can tell that I am not ?—and if you are 
taken and tried and convicted, I shall be the 
wife of the fraudulent banker and condemned 
felon, Roland Sefton. And Felix and Hilda 
will be his children.” 

“It is true,” he groaned, “I could not 
escape conviction.” 

He buried his face in his hands, and rested 
them on the altar rails. Now his bowed-down 
head was immediately beneath her eyes, and 
she looked down upon it with a mournful 
gaze; it could not have been more mournful if 
she had been contemplating his dead face 
lying at rest in his coffin. How was all this 
shame and misery for him and her to end ? 

“ Felicita,” he said, lifting up his head, and 
meeting the sorrowful farewell expression in 
her face, “if I could die it would be best 
for the children and you.” 

“Ves,” she answered, in the sweet, too 
dearly loved voice he had listened to in 
happy days. 

“T dare not open that door of escape for 
myself,” he went on, “and God does not 
send death tome. But I see a way, a pos- 
sible way. I only see it this moment; but 
whether it be for good or evil I cannot tell.” 

“Will it save us ?” she asked eagerly. 

“ All of us,” he replied. ‘This stranger, 
whose corpse I have just left—nobody knows 
him, and he has no friends to trouble about 
him—shall I give to him my name, and bury 
him as myself? Then I shall be dead to all 
the world, Felicita ; dead even to you; but 
you will be saved. I too shall be safe in the 
grave, for death covers all sins. Even old 
Clifford will be satisfied by my death.” 

“Could it be done?” she asked breath- 
lessly. 

“Yes,” he said; “ if you consent it shall be 
done. For my own sake I would rather go 
back to England, and deliver myself up to 
the law I have broken. But you shall decide, 
my darling. If I return you will be known 
as the wife of the convict Sefton. Say, 


shall I be henceforth dead for ever to you 
and my mother and the children? Shall it 
be a living death for me; and deliverance, 
You 


and safety, and honour for you all? 














must :choose between my infamy or my 
death,” 

“Tt must be,” she answered, slowly yet 
without hesitation, looking away from him to 
the cross above the altar, “ your, death.” 

A shudder ran through her slight frame as 
she spoke, and thrilled through him as. he 
listened. It seemed to them both as if they 
stood beside an open grave, on either side 
one ; and parted thus. He stretched out his 
hand to her, and laid it on her dress, as if 
appealing for mercy ; but ‘she did not turn to 
him, or look upon him, or open her white 
lips to utter another word.. Then there came 
more stir and noise in the church, footsteps 
sounded upon the pavement, and an. inquisi- 
tive face peeped out of the vestry near the altar 
where they stood. It was no longer prudent 
to remain as they were, subject to curiosity 
and scrutiny. Roland rose from his knees, 
and without glancing again towards ‘her, he 
spoke in a low voice of unutterable grief and 
supplication. 

“Let me see you and speak to you once 
more,” he said. 

“ Once more,” she repeated. 

“ This evening,” he continued, “ at your 
hotel.” 

“Yes,” she answered. 
under Phebe Marlowe’s name. 
Mrs. Marlowe.” 

She turned away and walked slowly and 
feebly down the aisle; and he watched her, 
as he had watched the light tread of the 
young girl eleven years ago, passing through 
alternate sunshine and shadow. ‘There was 
no sunshine now. Was it possible that so 
long a time had passed since then? Could 
it be true that for ten years she had been his 
wife, and that the tie between them was for 
ever dissolved? From this day he was to be 
dead to her, and to all the world. He was 
about to pass voluntarily into a condition of 
death amid life ; as utterly bereft of all that 
had once been his as if the grave had closed 
over him. Roland Sefton was to exist no 
more. 


“T am travelling 
Ask for 


CHAPTER XV.—A SECOND FRAUD. 


ROLAND SEFTON went back to the room in 
which the corpse of the stranger was now 
lying. The women were gone, and he 
turned down the sheet to look at the face of 
the man who was about to bear his name 
and the disgrace of his crime into the safe 
asylum of the grave. It was: perfectly calm, 
with no trace of the night’s suffering upon it; 
there was even a faint vestige of a smile about 
the mouth, as of one who sleeps well, and has 
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pleasant dreams. He was apparently about 
Roland’s own age, and a description given 
by strangers would not be such as would lead 
to any suspicion that there could have been a 
mistake as to identity. Roland looked long 
upon it before covering it up again; and 
then he sat down beside the bed and opened 
the pocket-book. 

There were notes in it worth fifty pounds, 
but not many papers. There was a memo- 
randum made here and there of the places he 
had visited, and the last entry was dated the 
day before at Engstlensee Alp. Roland knew 
every step of the road; and for a while he 
seemed to himself to be this traveller, starting 
from the little inn, not yet vacated by its 
peasant landlord, but soon to be left to icy 
solitude, and taking the narrow path along 
the Engstlensee, toiling up the Joch pass 
under the mighty Wenden-stécke and the 
snowy Titlis, clear of clouds from base to sum- 
mit yesterday. The traveller must have had 
a guide with him, some peasant or herdsman 
probably, as far as the Trubsee Alp; for even 
in summer the route was difficult to find. 
The guide had put him on the path for En- 
gelberg, and left him to make his way along 
the precipitous slopes of the Pfaffenwand. 
All this would be discovered when an official 
inquiry was made into the accident. In the 
meantime it was necessary to invest this 
stranger with his own identity. 

There were two or three well-worn letters 
in the pocket-book, but they contained 
nothing of importance. It seemed true, what 
the dying man had said, that there was no 
link of kinship or friendship binding him 
specially to his fellow-men. Roland opened 
his own pocket-book, and looked over a letter 
or two which he had carried about with him, 
one of them a childish note from Felix, pre- 
ferring some simple request. His passport 
was there also; and his mother’s portrait, 
and those of the children, over which his 
eyes brooded with a hungry sorrow in his 
heart. He looked at thern for the last time. 
But Felicita’s portrait he could not bring 
himself to give up. She would be dead to 
him, and he to her. In England she would 
live among her friends as his widow, pitied, 
and comforted, and beloved. But what would 
the coming years bring to him? All that 
would remain to him of the past would be a 
fading photograph only. 

So long he lingered over this mournful 
conflict that he was at last aroused from it by 
the entrance of the landlord, and the mayor 
and other officials who had come to look at 
the body of the dead. Roland’s pocket-book 





lay open on the bed, and he was still gazing 
at the portraits of his children. He raised 
his sunburnt face as they came in, and rose 
to meet them. 

‘“‘ This traveller,” he said, “ gave to me his 
pocket-book as I watched beside him last 
night. It is here, containing his passport, a 
few letters, and fifty pounds in notes, which 
he told me to keep, but which I wish to give 
to the commune.” 

“They must be taken charge of,” said the 
mayor; ‘but we will look over them first. 
Did he tell you who he was?” 

“The passport discloses that,” answered 
Roland ; “ he desired only a decent funeral,” 

“Ah!” said the mayor, taking out the 
passport, “an English traveller; name Ro- 
land Sefton; and these letters, and these 
portraits—they will be enough for identi- 
fication.” 

“He said he had no friends or family in 
England,” pursued Roland, “and there is no 
address among his letters. He told me he 
came from India.” 

“Then there need be no delay about the 
interment,” remarked the mayor, “if he had 
no family in England, and was just come 
from India. Bah! we could not keep him 
till any friends came from India. It is 
enough. We must make an inquiry; but the 
corpse cannot be kept above ground. The 
interment may take place as soon as you 
please, monsieur.” 

“‘T suppose you will wish for some trifle as 
payment?” said the landlord, addressing 
Roland. 

“No,” he answered, “I only watched by 
him through the night ; and I am but a pass- 
ing traveller like himself.” 

“You will assist at the funeral ?” he asked. 

“Tf it can be to-morrow,” replied Roland ; 
“if not I must go on to Lucerne. But I 
shall come back to Engelberg. If it be 
necessary for me to stay, and the commune 
will pay my expenses, I will stay.” 

“Not necessary at all,” said the mayor; 
“the accident is too simple, and he has no 
friends. Why should the commune lose by 
him ?” 

“There are the fifty pounds,” 
Roland. 

“And there are the expenses!” said the 
mayor. “No, no. It is not necessary for you 
to stay; not at all. If you are coming back 
again to Engelberg it will be all right. You 
say you are coming back?” 

“T am sure to come back to Engelberg,” 
he answered, with gloomy emphasis. 

For already Roland began to feel that he 
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Old Marlowe and Phebe outside their cottage-door.—Page 376. 


himself was dead, and a new life, utterly | 


different from the old, was beginning for him. 
And this new life, beginning here, would 
often draw him back to its birth-place. There 
would be an attraction for him here, even in 
the humble grave where men thought they 
had buried Roland Sefton. It would be the 
only link with his former life; and it would 
draw him to it irresistibly. 

“ And what is your name and employment, 
my good fellow?” asked the mayor. 





“ Jean Merle,” he answered promptly. “TI 
am a wood-carver.” 

The deed he had only thought of an hour 
ago was accomplished ; and there could be 
no undoing it. This passport and these 
papers would be forwarded to the embassy at 
Berne, where doubtless his name was already 
known as a fugitive criminal, He could not 
reclaim them, for with them he took up again 
the burden of his sin. He had condemned 
himself to a penalty and sacrifice the most 
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complete that man could think of, or put into 
execution. Roland Sefton was dead; and 
his wife and childrem were set free from the 
degradation he had brought upon them. 

He spent the wemaining hours of the day 
in wandering about the forests in the Alpine 
valley. The autumn fogs and the dense 
rain-clouds were gathering again. But it. was 
nothing to him that the snowy crests of the 
surrounding mountains were once more 
shrouded from view; or that the torrents 
and waterfalls which he could not see were 
thundering and roaring along their rocky 
channels with a vast effluence of waters. He 
saw and heard no more than the dead man 
who bore his name. He was insensible to 
hunger or fatigue. Except for Felicita’s 
presence inthe village behind him, he would 
have felt Sec in another world—in a 
beamless apd lifeless abyss, whege there was 
no creature dike unto himself, only eternal 
gloom and solitude. r 

It was quite dark. before he passed again 
through the village on his way to Felicita’s 
hotel. The common light ofdamps, and the 
every-day life of ordinary mem and women 
busy over their evening meal, astonished 
him, as if he had come from another state of 
existence, He lingered awhile looking on as 
at some extraordinary spectacle, Then he 
went on to the hotel, standing a little out of 
and above the village. 

The place, so crowded in the summer, was 
quiet enough now. ..A bright light, however, 
streamed through the window of the salon, 
which was uncurtained. He stopped and 
looked in at Feligita, who was sitting alone 


by the log fire, with her white forehead rest-, 


ing on her small hand, which partly-hid her 
face. How often had he seen her sitting 
thus by the fireside at home! But though 
he stood without in the dark and cold for 
many minutes she did not stir; neither hand 
nor foot moved. At last he grew terrified at 
this utter immobility, and stepping through 


the hall, he told the landlady that the Eng- | 


lish lady had business with him, He opened 
the door ; and then Felicita looked up. 


CHAPTER XVI.—PARTING WORDS. 


RoLanp advanced a few paces into the 
gaudy salon, with its mirrors reflecting his and 
Felicita’s figures over and over again, and 
stood still, at a little distance from her, with 
his rough cap in his hand. He looked like 
one of the herdsmen with whom he had been 
living during the summer. There was no 
one else in the large room, but the night was 
peering in through half-a-dozen great un- 


| curtained windows, which might hold many 
spectators watching them, as he had watched 
her a minute ago. She scarcely moved, but 
the deadly pallor of her face, and the dark 
shining of her tearless eyes fixed upon him, 
made him tremble, as if he had been a 
woman weaker than herself. 

“Tt is done,” he said,’ 

‘ “Yes,” she answered, “ I have been to see 
Im,” 

There was an accent in her voice of terror 
and repugnance, as of one who had witnessed 
some horrifying sight, and was compelled to 
bear a reluctant testimony to it. Roland 
himself felt a shock of antipathy at the 
thought of his wife seeing this unknown 
corpse bearing his name. , He seemed to see 
her, standing beside the dead, and looking 
down with those beloved eyes upon the 
strange face, which would dwell for evermore 
in, her. memofy as well as his. Why had she 
subjected herself to this needless pang? 

“You wished it?” he said. ‘You con- 
sented to my plan?” 

‘* Ves,” she answered in the same mono- 
tonous tone of reluctant testimony. 

“And it was best so, Felicita,” he said 
tenderly.; “we have done the dead man no 
wrong. Remember he was alone, and had 
no friends to grieve over his strange absence. 
If it had been otherwise there would have 
been a terrible sin in our act,.,.,But it has set 
you free ; it saves you and my mother and 
the children. As long as I lived you would 
have been in peril ; but now there is a clear, 
safe course laid open for you. You will go 
homeo England, where in a few months it will 
beforgotten that your husband was suspected 
of crime. Only old Clifford, and Marlowe, 
and two or three others, will remember it. 
When you have the means, repay those poor 
people the money I owe them. And take 
comfort, Felicita. It would have done them 
no good if I had been taken and convicted ; 
that would not have restored their money. 
My name then will be clear of all but suspi- 
cion, and you will make it a name for our 
children to inherit.” 

“And you?” she breathed with lips that 
scarcely moved. 

“I?” he said. “Why,I shall be dead! 
A man’s life is not simply the breath he 
draws ; it is his country, his honour, his 
home. You are my life, Felicita; you and 
my mother and Felix and Hilda; the old 
home where my forefathers dwelt ; my towns- 
men’s esteem and good-will; the work I 
could do, and hoped to do. Losing those 
| I lost my life. I began to die when I first 
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went wrong. The way seemed right in my 
own eyes; but the end of it was death. I 
told old Marlowe his money was as safe as 
in the Bank of England, when I was keeping 
it in my own hands; but I believed it then. 
That was the first step; this is the last. 
Henceforth I am dead.” 

“ But how will you live ?” she asked. 

“ Never fear ; Jean Merle will earn his 
living,” he answered. “Let us think of 
your future, my darling. Nay, let me call 
you darling once more. My death provides 
for you, for your marriage-settlement will 
come into force. You will have to live 
differently, my Felicita; all the splendour 
and the luxury I would have surrounded you 
with must be lost. But there will be enough, 
and my mother will manage your household 
well for you. Be kind to my poor mother, 
and comfort her. And do not let my chil- 
dren grow up with hard thoughts of their 
father. It will be a painful task to you.” 

“Yes,” she said. ‘*Oh, Roland, we ought 
not to have done this thing !” 

“Yet you chose,” he replied. 

“*Yes; and I should choose it again, though 
I hate the falsehood,” she exclaimed vehe- 
mently. “Icannot endure shame. But all 
our future life will be founded on a lie.” 

“Let the blame be mine, not yours,” 
he said; “it was my plan, and there is no 
going back from it now. But tell me about 
home. How are my children and my 
mother? They are still at home?” 

“No,” she answered ; “ the police watched 
it day and night, till it grew hateful to me. 
I shall never enter it again. We went 
away to the seaside three months ago, and 
there our mother and the children are still. 
But when I get back we shall remove to 
London.” 

“To London !” he repeated. “ Will you 
never go home to Riversborough ?” 

“Never again!” she replied. “I could 
not live there now; it is a hateful spot to 
me. Your mother grieves bitterly over 
leaving it; but even she sees that we can 
never live there again.” 

“T shall not even know how to think of 
you all!” he cried. “ You will be living in 
some strange house, which I can never 
picture to myself. And the old home will 
be empty.” 

“ Mr. Clifford is living in it,” she said. 

He threw up his hands with a gesture of 
grief and vexation. Whenever his thoughts 
flew to the old home, the only home he had 
ever known, it would be only to remember 
that the man he most dreaded, he who was 





his most’ implacable enemy, was dwelling in 
it. And when would he cease to think of 
his own birthplace and the birthplace: of his 
children, the home where Felicita had 
lived? It would be impossible to blot the 
vivid memory of it from his brain. 

“T shall never see it again,” he said ; “ but 
I should have felt less banished from you if 
I could have thought of you as still at home. 
We are about to part for ever, Felicita—as 
fully as if I lay dead down yonder, as men 
will think I do.” 

“Yes,” she answered with a mournful 
stillness. 

“Even if we wished to hold any. inter- 
course with each other,” he continued, gazing 
wistfully at her, “it vould be dangerous to us 
both. It is best for us both to be dead to 
oné another.” 

“Tt is best,” she assented ; “only if you 
were ever in great straits, if you could not 
earn your living, you might contrive to let 
me know.” 

“There is no fear of that,” he answered 
bitterly. ‘ Felicita, you never loved me as 
I love you.” 

“No,” she said, with the same inexpres- 
sible sadness, yet calmness, in her voice and 
face; “how could I? Iwas a child when 
you married me; we were both children. 
There is such a difference between us. I 
suppose I should never love any one very 
much—not as you mean. It is not in my 
nature. I can live alone, Roland. All of 
you, even the children, seem very far away 
from me. But I grieve for you in my inmost 
soul. If I could undo what you have done 
I would gladly lay down my life. If I could 
only undo what we did this morning! The 
shadow of it is growing darker and darker 
upon me. And yet it seemed so wise ; it 
seems so still. We shall be safe again, all 
of us, and we have done that dead man no 
wrong.” 

“ None,” he said. 

“ But when I think of you,” she went on, 
“how you, still living, will long to know 
what is befalling us, how the children are 
growing up, and how your mother is, and 
how I live, yet never be able to satisfy this 
longing ; how you will have to give us up, 
and never dare to make a sign; how you 
will drag on your life from year to year, a 
poor man among poor, ignorant, stupid 
men; how I may die, and you not know it, 
or you may die, and I not know it; I wonder 
how we could have done what we did this 
morning.” 

“Oh, hush, hush, Felicita!” he exclaimed; 
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“T have said all this to myself all this day, 
until I feel that my punishment is harder 
than I can bear. Tell me, shall we undo it? 
Shall I go to the mayor and deliver myself up 
as the man whose name I have given to the 
dead? It can be done still; it is not too 
late. You shall decide again.” 

“No; I cannot accept disgrace,” she 
answered passionately ; “it is an evil thing 
to do; but it must be done. We must take 
the consequences. You and I are dead to 
one another for evermore; but your death 
is more terrible than mine. I shall grieve 
over you more than if you were really dead. 
Why does not God send death to those that 
desire it? Good-bye now for ever, Roland. 
I return to England to act this lie, and you 
must never, never seek me out as your wife. 
Promise me that. I would repudiate you if I 
lay on my death-bed.” 

“T will never seek you out, and bring you 
to shame,” he said; “I promise it faithfully, 
by my love for you. As I hope ever to obtain 
pardon, I promise it.” 

“ Then leave me,” she cried ; “I can bear 
this no longer. Good-bye, Roland.” 

They were still some paces apart, he 
with his shaggy mountain cap in his hand 
standing respectfully at a distance, and she 
sitting by the low, open hearth with her 


white, quiet face turned towards him. All 
the village might have witnessed their inter- 
view through the uncurtained windows. 
Slowly, almost mechanically, Felicita left her 
seat and advanced towards him with an 


outstretched hand. It was cold as ice as 
he seized it eagerly in his own; the hand of 
the dead man could not have been colder 
or more lifeless. He held it fast in a hard, 
unconscious grip. 

“Good-bye, my wife,” he said; ‘God 
bless and keep you !” 

“Is there any God?” she sobbed. 

But there was a sound at the door, the 
handle was being turned, and they fell apart 
guiltily. A maid entered to tell Madame her 
chamber was prepared, and without another 
word Felicita walked quickly from the salon, 
leaving him alone. 

He caught a glimpse of her again the next 
morning, as she came down-stairs and entered 
the little carriage which was to take her down 
to Stansstad in time to catch the boat to 
Lucerne. She was starting early, before it 
was fairly dawn, and he saw her only by the 
dim light of lamps, which burned but feebly 
in the chilly damp of the autumn atmosphere. 
For a little distance he followed the sound 
of the carriage-wheels ; but he arrested his 





own footsteps. For what good was it to 
pursue one whom he must never find again ? 
She was gone from him for ever. He was a 
young man yet, and she still younger. But 
for his folly and crime, a long and prosper- 
ous life might have stretched before them, 
each year knitting their hearts and souls 
more closely together : and he had forfeited all. 
He turned back up the valley broken-hearted. 

Later in the day he stood beside the grave 
of the man who was bearing away his name 
from disgrace. The funeral had been hurried 
on, and the stranger was buried in a neglected 
part of the churchyard, being friendless and 
a heretic. It was quickly done, and when 
the few persons who had taken part in it 
were dispersed, Roland Sefton lingered alone 
beside the desolate grave. 


CHAPTER XVII.—WAITING FOR THE NEWS. 


Feuicita hurried homewards night and 
day without stopping, as if she had been 
pursued by a deadly enemy. Madame and 
the children were not at Scarborough, but at 
a quiet little fishing village on the eastern 
coast ; for Felicita had found Scarborough 
too gay in the month of August, and her 
cousins, the Riversfords, having appeared 
there, she retreated to the quietest spot 
that could be found. To this village she 
returned, after being absent little more than 
a week. 

Madame knew nothing of her journey ; 
but the mere fact that Felicita was going 
away alone had aroused in her the hope that 
it was connected in some way with Roland. 
In some vague manner this idea had been 
communicated to Felix, and both were ex- 
pecting to see the long-lost father and son 
come back with her. Roland’s prolonged 
and mysterious absence had been a sore trial 
to his mother, though her placid and trustful 
nature had borne it patiently. Surely, she 
thought, the trial was coming to an end. 

Felicita reached their lodgings utterly ex- 
hausted and worn out. She was a delicate 
woman, in no way inured to fatigue, and 
though she had been insensible to the over- 
strain of the unbroken journey as she was 
whirled along railways and passed from 
station to station, a sense of complete prostra- 
tion seized upon her as soon as she found 
herself at home. Day after day she lay 
in bed, in a darkened room, unwilling to lift 
her voice above a whisper, waiting in a kind 
of torpid dread for the intelligence that she 
knew must soon come. 

She had been at home several days, and 
still there was no news, Was it possible, 
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she asked herself, that this unknown traveller 
and his calamitous fate should pass on 
into perfect oblivion and leave matters as 
they were before? For a cloud would hang 
over her and her children as long as Roland 
was the object of pursuit. Whilst he was 
a fugitive criminal, of interest to the police 
officers of all countries, there was no security 
for their future. The lie to which she 
had given a guilty consent was horrible to 
her; but her morbid dread of shame was 
more horrible. She had done evil that good 
might come; but if the good failed, the evil 
would still remain as a dark stain upon her 
soul, visible to herself, if to none else. 

“T will get up to-day,” she said at last, to 
Madame’s great delight. She never ven- 
tured to exert any authority over her beauti- 
ful and clever daughter-in-law—not even the 
authority of a mildly expressed wish. She 
was willing to be to Felicita anything that 
Felicita pleased—her servant and drudge, 
her fond mother, or her quiet, attentive com- 
panion. Since her return from her mys- 


terious journey she had been very tender to 
her, as tenderly and gently demonstrative as 
Felicita would ever permit her to be. 
“Have you seen any newspapers lately ?” 
asked Felicita. 
“T never read the papers, my love,” an- 


swered Madame. 

“ T should like to see to-day’s Zimes,” said 
Felicita. 

But it was impossible to get it in this village 
without ordering it beforehand, and Felicita 
gave up her wish with the listless indifference 
of an invalid. When the late sun of the 
November day had risen from behind a 
heavy bank of clouds she ventured down 
to the quiet shore. There were no visitors 
left besides themselves; so there were no 
curious eyes to scan her white, sad face. For 
a short time Felix and Hilda played about 
her; but by-and-by Madame, thinking she 
was weary and worried, allured them away 
to a point where they were still in sight, 
though out of hearing. The low, cold sun 
shed its languid and watery rays upon the 
rocks and creeping tide, and, unnoticed, 
almost unseen, Felicita could sit there in 
stillness, gazing out over~-the chilly and 
mournful sea. There was something so un- 
utterably sad about Felicita’s condition that 
it awed the simple, cheerful nature of Ma- 
dame. It was more than illness and ex- 
haustion. The white, unsmiling face, the 
drooping head, the languor of the thin, long 
hands, the fathomless sorrow lurking behind 
her dark eyes—all spoke of a heart-sickness 





such as Madame had never seen or dreamed 
of. The children did not cheer their mother. 
When she saw that, Madame felt that there 
was nothing to be done but to leave her in 
the cold solitude she loved. 

But as Felicita sat alone on the shore, 
looking listlessly at the fleeting sails which 
were passing to and fro upon the sea, she 
saw afar off the figure of a girl coming swiftly 
towards her from the village, and before many 
moments had passed she recognised Phebe 
Marlowe’s face. A great throb of mingled 
relief and dread made her heart beat vio- 
lently. Nothing could have brought Phebe 
aw2y, so far from home, except the news 
of Roland’s death. 

The rosy colour on Phebe’s face was gone, 
and the brightness of her blue eyes was 
faded ; but there was the same out-looking 
of a strong, simple, unselfish soul shining 
through them. As she drew near to Felicita 
she stretched out her arms with the instinc- 
tive gesture of one who was come to comfort 
and support, and Felicita, with a strange, im- 
pulsive feeling that she brought consolation 
and help, threw herself into them. 

“J knowit all,” said Phebe in a low voice. 
“Oh, what you must have suffered! He 
was going to Engelberg to meet you, and 
you never saw him alive! Oh! why did not 
God let you meet each other once again? 
But God loved him. I can never think that 
God had not forgiven him, for he was grieved 
because of his sin when I saw him the night 
he got away. And in all things else he was 
so good! Oh, how good he was!” 

Phebe’s tears were falling fast, and her 
words were choked with sobs. But Felicita’s 
face was hidden against her neck, and she 
could not see if she was weeping. 

“ Everybody is talking of him in Rivers- 
borough,” she went on, “and now they all 
say how good he always was, and how unlikely 
it is that he was guilty. They will forget it 
soon. Those who remember him will think 
kindly of him, and be grieved forhim. But 
oh! I would give worlds for him to have 
lived and made amends. If he could only 
have proved that he had repented! If he 
could only have outlived it all, and made 
everybody know that he was really a good 
man, one whom God had delivered out of 
sin!” 

“It was impossible!” murmured Felicita. 

“No, not impossible!” she cried earnestly ; 
“it was not an unpardonable sin. Even if he 
had gone to prison, as he would, he might 
have faced the world when he came out 
again; and if he’d done all the good he 
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could in it, it might have been hard to con- 
vince them he was good, but it would never 
be impossible. If God forgives us, sooner 
or later our fellow-creatures will forgive us, 
if we live a true life. I would have stood 
by him in the face of the world, and you 
would, and Madame and the children. He 
would not have been left alone, and it would 
have ended in every one else coming round 
to us. Oh! why should he die when you 
were just going to see each other again !” 

Felicita had sunk down again into the 
chair which had been carried for her to the 
shore, and Phebe sat down on the sands at 
her feet. She looked up tearfully into 
Felicita’s wan and shrunken face. 

“Did any one ever win back their good 
name ?” asked Felicita with quivering lips. 

‘Amongst us they do sometimes,” she 
answered. “I knew a working man who 
had been in gaol five years, and he became 
a Christian whilst he was there, and he 
came back home to his own village. He was 
one of the best men I ever knew, and when 
he died there was such a funeral as had 
never been seen in the parish church. Why 
should it not be so? If God is faithful and 
just to forgive us our sins, why shouldn’t we 
forgive? If we are faithful and just, we 
shall.” 


“Tt could never be,” said Felicita; “it 
cannot be the same as if Roland had not 
been guilty. No one can blot out the past ; 
it is eternal,” 

“Yes,” she replied, covering Felicita’s 
hand with kisses and tears; “but oh! we 


love him more now than ever. He is gone 
into the land of thick darkness, and I cannot 
follow him in my thoughts. It is like a gulf 
between us and him. Even if he had been 
farthest away from us in the world—any- 
where—we could imagine what he was 
doing ; but we cannot see him or call across 
the gulf to him. It is all unknown, Only 
God knows.” 

“God!” echoed Felicita: “if there is a 
God, let Him help me, for I am the most 
wretched woman on His earth to-day.” 

“God carinot keep from helping us all,” 
answered Phebe. “He cannot rest while 
we are wretched. I understand it better 





than I used to do. I cannot rest myself | 


while the poorest creature about me is in 
pain that I can help. It is impossible that 
He should not care. That would be an 
awful thing to think ; that would make His 
love and pity less than ours. This I know, 
that God loves every creature He has made. 
And, oh! He must have loved him, though 
he was suffered to fall over that dreadful 
precipice, and die before you saw him. It 
happened before you reached Engelberg ?” 

“Yes,” said Felicita, shivering. 

“ The papers were sent on to Mr. Clifford,” 
continued Phebe, “and he sent for me to 
come with him, and see you before the news 
got into the papers. It will be in to-morrow, 
But I knew more than he did, and I came 
on here to speak to you. Shall you tell him 
you went there to meet him?” 

“Oh no, no!” cried Felicita; “it must 
never be known, dear Phebe.” 

** And his mother and the children—they 
know nothing?” she said. 

“Not a word, and it is you who must tell 
them, Phebe,” she answered. “ How could 
I bear to tell them that he is dead? Never 
let them speak about it to me; never let 
his name be mentioned.” 

“How can I comfort 
Phebe. 

“IT can never be comforted,” she replied 
despairingly ; “ but it is like death to hear his 
name.” 

The voices of the children coming nearer 
reached their ears. They had seen from 
their distant playground another figure sitting 
close beside Felicita, and their curiosity 
had led them to approach. Now they 
recognised Phebe, and a glad shout rang 
through the air. She bent down hurriedly 
to kiss Felicita’s cold hand once again, and 
then she rose to meet them, and prevent 
them from seeing their mother’s deep grief. 

“T will go and tell them, poor little 
things!” she said, ‘‘and Madame, Oh! 
what can I do to help you all? Mr. Clifford 
is at your lodgings, waiting to see you, as 
soon as you can meet him.” 

She did not stay for an answer, but ran to 
meet Felix and Hilda; whilst slowly, and 
with much guilty shrinking from the coming 
interview, Felicita went back to the village, 
where Mr, Clifford was awaiting her, 


you?” cried 
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By THE Rev. J. 


[DEBORAH “She who speaketh,” is the 

Hebrew name of the Honey Bee, and 
many+tongued, she speaks many things, preach- 
ing sermons. without words:to those who will 
hear. 

It must be understood that I do not intend 
to treat of bee-keeping, or of the artificially 
modified life of the domesticated insect. 

In the first place, the subject could not‘be 
comprised within the limits of a single briety 
article; and in the next, even the proverbial 
disagreement of.doctors is concord itself 
when compared with strife among bee-masters, 
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generation will be hatched. So valuable is her 
life, that it is prolonged for-no less than five 
times the length of a worker bee’s life, she liv- 
ing four years and the working bee only nine 
months, , But she has to mature and deposit 
about eight hundred thousand eggs, each egg 
haying to’be placed’in a separate cell. If, 
like many insects, she only needed to drop 
the €ggs On some convenient spot, she would, 
blike them, pass but a brief winged life. But 
each eggmequires separate attention, and . 
though the queens’ does nothing for six 


months ofeach year but go from cell to cell 





who only seem tO: agree upon one point, 
namely, that all outsiders are inferior beings, 
and scarcely within the pale of civilisation. 

+ First there is the battle of the hives, which 
rages incessantly. The advocates for wooden 
hives ask sarcastically whether bees, when at 
liberty, make their nests in trusses of straw or 
in hollow trées? Their opponents retort that 
hollow trusses oft’straw are not found lying 
about, and that if they were, the bees would 
build in them in preference to any other 
material. Butynot being able to find straw, 
they are forced to put up with hollow trees 
or rock crevices. 

‘Then comes the dispute about the shape 
of the hives, whieh involves the great ventila- 
tion question, management of swarms, and a 
multitude of similar controversies. 

So I shall touch upon none of these 
questions, and though for convenience’ sake 
I use the words “hive” and “hive-bee,” I 
do not intend to treat of “ Debdérah,” the 
Speaker’s, artificial existence, but of those 
points of her structure and modes of life which 
form the texts of her 
wordless sermons. 


First, she prea- 
ches Order, without 
which labour is in 
vain. 

Nothing more 
orderly can be con- 
ceived than the in- 
ternal economy of 
the hive. Chief 
among the bees is 
the Queen, who has 
but one task to per- 
form, namely, to de- 
posit eggs from 
which the future 


puttingyam egg in égch cell, the deposition 
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The awaited Swarm. 


of eight hundred thousand eggs cannot be ac- 
complished in less than the four years which 
have therefore been allotted to the queen. 

The male bee, commonly called the Drone, 
does no work, and therefore is allowed but a 
very brief space of existence. 

As to the Worker bees, each has its own 
special task, and although when a number 
of bees are seen at work, inextricable con- 
fusion seems at first to reign, a careful 
inspection soon shows that the vast multitude 
is governed by the supremest order, and that, 
like soldiers in the field or sailors on board 
their ship, each individual has its own place 
and its own work. 

Some of these workers are told off for the 
purpose of secreting wax, while others under- 
take the task of receiving the wax as it is pro- 
duced, kneading it until it is sufficiently 
plastic,and rearing the wonderful aggregations 
of double cells which we call “ combs.” 

Other bees, again, attend on the queen, 
surround her wherever she goes, feed her, 





and take care that every egg that she lays 
is placed in a suitable cell. Another set of 
bees act as nurses, taking upon them the charge 
of the young grubs as soon as they are 
hatched, and feeding them until they are 
ready for their change into the intermediate 
or pupal stage of existence. 

A fifth order of worker bees go abroad to 
collect the sweet juice of flowers, and trans- 
form it into honey in their crops, or to gather 
the pollen from ripened anthers, carry it 
home in the wonderful elastic baskets with 
which their hind legs are furnished, and knead 
it into “bee-bread” as food for the young 
grubs. 

Some bee-masters think that each of these 
varied tasks is performed by bees which are 
destined for it from the time when they are 
hatched, just like the system of castes among 
the Hindoos. 

Others, of equal experience, think that each 
bee takes the whole of these labours in 


rotation, the nature of the task depending on 
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‘The New Home. 


the age of the bee. 
a bee is secretion of wax. Next comes the 
cell-building, then the nursing of the young, 
then the attendance on the queen, and lastly 
the foraging for food. 

Be this as it may, the result is the same, 
and the principle of Order is equally main- 
tained. 

There is but one head of the bee-house- 
hold. In order to provide for the con- 
tinuance of the race, a number of queens 
are successively developed ; but only one 
can reign, and as soon as the original queen 
finds that a successor is at hand, she gathers 
—_ her a multitude of her subjects—some 

X—32 


Thus, the first work of | 





thirty or forty thousand in number—and, 
accompanied by them, sallies forth to found 
a new colony. 

Here again is the principle of Order 
carried out in the most perfect manner. 

Were it not for this all-pervading principle 
of Order, the singularly complicated economy 
of the hive could not be maintained. 

On an average, in a moderately-sized 
community, there are at least filty or sixty 
thousand cells to be made, and the wax to be 
secreted for them. Most of them are ‘‘worker” 
cells, but there is a larger kind in which the 
male grubs are hatched, called “ drone” cells, 
and then there are the huge supplementary 
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edifices called “royal” cells, in which the 
queens are nurtured. 

About two thousand eggs are laid daily, 
and have to be distributed into separate cells. 

About twenty thousand grubs must be fed 
continually, sealed down when they are ready 
to change into the pupal stage, and set free 
when they are fully developed. Fully twenty 
thousand cells must be filled with honey, and 
perhaps half as many with bee-bread, 

Then there are the setting and relieving of 
sentinels, the hive to be kept scrupulously 
clean, the ventilation and_ temperature to be 
regulated, the provision for successive swarms 
and their monarchs, and a variety of miscel- 
laneous duties, all of which offices must be 
carefully arranged, lest any of the bees en- 
gaged in them should interfere with each 


other. 

Here is another Bee-text : e are fear. 
fully and wonderfully made,” "© © 

Every one has seemhoney and wax, and 
most people have seen the honey-comb with 
the honey in it. But who thinks of the 
mysteries of honey and wax? Who asks 
himself Aow they are made? Who reflects 
that the conversion of flower-juices: into 
honey is at present an insoluble problem to 
the most advanced of our pats, and that 
the laws which govern the arigles of the honey- 
ich guide the 


: 


comb are identical with th 
courses of the starry syste 
First comes the honey.;” * 
Take any sweet juicé you like, whether 


.. a 


obtained from flowers, or fruits, oF the sugar- 
cane. Pour it into an air-tight receptacle 
made of any kind of membrane, keep it as 
long as you think fit, pour it out again, and 
it will be unchanged. 

Let the bee take all or either of these sub- 
stances, pour it into a little air-tight mem- 
branous bag, and when she pours it out 
again it will be converted into honey, totally 
differing in flavour, odour, and many other 
qualities, from the juices from which it was 
made. Yet the crop, or honey-bag, in which 
it was kept for a short time, is nothing but 
a little sac of membrane, so delicate that all 
its contents can be seen through it, without 
visible glands by which any additional sub- 
stance could be secreted, and having no 
aperture by which any such substance could 
be introduced into it, 

The conversion of sweet juices into honey 
is a task which at present has totally baffled 
human efforts, though it is constantly achieved 
in countless myriads of bees by the Divine 
chemistry of creation. 


4. meli$sin,” and * 





So with the wax. 

This remarkable substance is not made by 
the bee, but is secreted. On the under surface 
of the insect’s abdomen there are six little 
flaps, covering six corresponding membranous 
pockets, and in them, by some mysterious 
process, the wax is secreted. 

That it is formed, more or less directly, from 
the food, is evident from the fact that its quality 
depends much on the nature of the food 
eaten by the insect which produces it. The 
best and most tenacious wax is that which is 
formed by the honey-fed bee, whereas the 
wax of bees which have fed on sugar is apt 
to be brittle, and is not so valuable. 

Whefi analyzed, this wonderful substance 
is found to be of a highly composite nature, 
containing “ myricine,” “melene,” “cerin,” 
mitic acid.” How were 
these substances @btained? There is no ap- 
parent ¢onnecti®n between the digestive 
system and the wax-pockets. None has as 
yet been discovered, and although I have 
dissected many hundreds of bees (some of 
which are now im the Anatomical Museum 
at Oxford), I have failed to discover the 
slightest connegtion between the food and the 
wax. 3 

In the higher animals there is little diffi- 
culty in tracing the channels through which 
secretions are Geposited. But the insects 
possess neither heart, arteries, nor veins, the 
blood passing through a valved tube extending 
along the back, and therefore called the 
“ dorsal’ vessel,” and thence being forced 
through all the tissues of the internal struc- 
ture without néeding any definite passages 
through which Gt is conveyed. 

These wax-pockets are only to be found in 
the worker bees, neither the drone nor queen 
possessing them. 

Here is the chemistry of Nature’s alembic, 
and the Bee may well preach that she, like 
ourselves, is “ fearfully and wonderfully 
made.” 

It is evident that the secretion of the wax 
is a voluntary process, the bees preducing it 
when needed, and avoiding the strain on 
their systems when they do not require it. 
Yet so enormous is the wax-producing power 
of the bee, that into Russia alone twelve 
thousand tons are annually imported, the 
greater part of which is consumed in the 
wax candles which are so profusely used in 
the ritual, of the Greek Church, 

Then. take a magnifying glass, and look at 
the tools by which the insect is enabled to 
collect and convey to the comb the stores of 
liquid honey and solid pollen. 
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For the former purpose, the inner jaws of 
the bee are greatly lengthened, and contain 
between them the tongue, which, in spite of 
its minute size, is as flexible and as much 
under control as the proboscis of the elephant. 

The multitudinous joints of which it is 
composed are each furnished with bristle- 
tufts, so that the whole apparatus when 
magnified looks very much like a chimney- 

' sweeper’s brush greatly elongated, and pos- 
sessing the advantage of being completely 
under the control of the owner. With this 
brush the bee sweeps the sweet juices out of a 
flower, and scrapes them through its jaws 
into its mouth, so as to pass them into the 
crop, where they are converted into honey. 

Now transfer the magnifying lens to the 
hind limbs of the worker bee, and another 
marvellous structure will be seen. 

The middle joint of the leg, technically 
named the “ tibia,” is widened and hollowed 
so as to form a sort of spoon, highly polished 
in the interior. Round the edges of the 
hollow are set a number of rather long, stiff, 
and very elastic bristles. A simple and very 


effective basket is thus produced, in which 
the grains of pollen can be conveyed to the 
hive, 

Besides the pollen, another substance is 
carried in the basket. This is the “ propolis,” 
or hard, gummy material which is used as a 


cement for fastening one part of the hive to 
another, and also for strengthening the edges 
of the cells. The propolis is obtained from 
the viscid adhesive secretions of the chestnut, 
poplar, birch, and other buds. 


ANOTHER Bee-text, “ Let nothing be lost.” 

In the hive nothing ever is wasted, and 
the most striking example of this fact is the 
manner in which the wax is used. 

This material, being the product of slow 
secretion from the body of the bee, and 
demanding that the insect shall do nothing at 
all during the process, is far too precious to 
be wasted, and, in consequence, the largest 
possible result is produced with the least 
possible expenditure of material. It has 
been calculated that two pounds weight of 
wax will suffice for the construction of eighty 
thousand cells, each cell being separately 
formed and having its own walls. 

How such a structure can be formed 
requiring so very small a weight of wax and 
yet capable of containing a very great weight 
of honey is a problem which will be pre- 
sently mentioned in connection with another 
bee-text. 

Were it not for the bee, we should be 





ignorant of one of the uses of flowers, .and 
although we might be delighted - with, their 
beauty of form and colour and charmed with 
their perfume, could form no idea of their value 
as producing food for man, as well as. the 
wax without which so many arts and indus- 
tries could have no existence. So our know- 
ledge on that subject would be only that of a 
child who. picks the clover-blossoms, sucks 
the sweet juice contained within the nectary, 
and throws the blossom away. 

But then comes the bee preacher with her 
text, “Let nothing be lost.” She carries the 
juice to her home, and there transmutes it 
into the honey and wax which are not only 
necessary to her own community, but render 
such inestimable service to mankind. 

The amount of annual waste in this 
country from neglecting the summons of 
the bee preacher is almost incalculable. An 
experienced farmer lately put the point in a 
very terse and simple manner. When speak- 
ing of a clover crop, he said that in every 
ton of clover that was mown, at least seven 
shillings worth of honey alone was wasted 
in the juices which were not removed 
because there were not sufficient bees to 
take them. Did man only understand the 
voice of the bee, “ Here am I, use me,” the 
agricultural value of the land would be 
enormously increased. If it be impossible to 
plant clover near bee-hives, why not take the 
hives to the clover? It is done in many 
countries, where there are bee-carts and bee- 
boats, the owner taking the hives from place 
to place ; and, as he is paid by a certain per- 
centage of wax and honey, it is his interest 
to take the bees to the best pasturage. The 
bee does no harm to the crops. On the con- 
trary, the more she plunders the flowers of 
juice and pollen the more useful she is to 
them, and, as all naturalists know, bees are 
in many instances the chief means by which 
flowers are fertilised. 

How much work the bee can do when she 
has access to suitable flowers may be seen 
from the fact that, in a single hive, the bees 
put twenty pounds weight of honey into the 
combs in forty-eight hours. In such a hive 
the daily amount of consumption by the in- 
habitants is about two pounds, so that on thie 
whole the beés carried twenty-four pounds 
weight of honey into the hive within that 
very limited period. Putting aside the value 
of the wax, and only counting the honey at 
its wholesale price, here is at least a guinea’s 
worth of honey made in two days by 
labourers who want no wages and provide 
their own food. 
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Can the bee preacher speak more plainly 
than by this sermon without words? 

Now for the avoidance of waste in the 
material of the cells. 

When Job, more than three thousand 
years ago, wrote of “rivers and streaming 
brooks of honey,” and of the “sweet influences 
of the Pleiades,” the starry belt of Orion, the 
“twelve signs (Mazzaroth) and their seasons,” 
and “ Arcturus with his sons,” he could have 
formed no idea of the intimate connection 
between the vastness of the starry heavens 
and the tiny cell of the insect that furnished 
him with “ honey out of the rock.” 

Nor, until the last few years, was the con- 
nection of the bee with astronomy known, 
and then it was discovered by an accident. 
As this is not a scientific treatise I cannot go 
into details, and will only give a very slight 
account of this important discovery. 

It had long been known that the bee-cell 
possessed the maximum of capacity with the 
minimum of material, and the cells being 
placed in double tiers, it was also found that 
their ends terminated in three diamond- 
shaped plates uniting in a point which exactly 
coincided with the centre of the opposite cell, 
so that each cell gave support to all those 
surrounding it, and was supported by them 
in like proportion. 

That the mystery of the cell lay in the 
angles of these plates had been long sus- 
pected, and accordingly they were carefully 
measured, the measurements proving iden- 
tical, no matter who was the observer. 

Then calculations were made to solve 
problematically the question as to the form 
of a vessel which possessed the “maximum of 
capacity with the minimum of material,” and 
it was found theoretically to agree with almost 
absolute exactness with the bee-cell. Natural- 
ists therefore accepted the solution as “ near 
enough for all practical purposes,” and so the 
question remained for a period of years. 

But, though naturalists might be satisfied, 
mathematicians could not accept the “al- 
most,” and the problem was repeatedly in- 
vestigated and always with the same result, 
namely, the persistent appearance of the ob- 
noxious “ almost.” 

At last a Scotch mathematician named 
Maclaurin bethought himself of investigating 
the mathematical table as well as the bee- 
cell, and found that in those tables by which 
astronomers had calculated the courses of the 
heavenly bodies, and the navigators directed 
the track of their ships, there was a mistake 
of a single figure. This single error was 
sufficient to invalidate all preceding astro- 





nomical predictions, and to wreck the vessels 
that were guided by them. 

So here we are brought face to face with 
the fact that the Creator knows no distinc- 
tion between small and great. 


* He made the atom and He made the universe, 
And both are equal—both are infinite.” Barrey. 

He employs one and the same means to 
rule the incalculable vastness of the universe, 
and to take care that nothing be wasted on 
this little orb of earth, not even a grain of 
honey in the cell of a bee. ‘ Maximus in 
minimis cernitur esse Deus.” 


Hesralsts say that the name of Debérah, 
or “ She who speaketh,” was-given to the bee 
on account of the humming sound made by 
its wings in flight. Whether this be so I do 
not pretend todecide. But it is quite certain 
that bees do speak a language of their own, 
and that much of it is not only audible to 
human ears, but intelligible to human minds. 

For example, any one who is accustomed 
to bees can distinguish between the differing 
sounds of the wings. There is the quiet hum 
of contentment. There is the flurried buzz of 
bewilderment, heard when bees suddenly find 
themselves without their queen. There is the 
quick, excited buzz of hunger, and even those 
who have but little practical acquaintance 
with bees cannot fail to understand the sharp 
menacing hum of anger, and to take them- 
selves away as fast as possible. 

Anatomists can appreciate this point in the 
bee’s history more than those who have never 
dissected an insect, because they are com- 
pletely puzzled as to the production of re- 
sults with such apparently inadequate means. 
The wings of insects are not limbs, nor are 
they moved directly by muscles and tendons, 
as are the legs. They are attached directly 
to the thorax, the interior of which is furnished 
with a multitude of simple muscular fibres, 
crossing and recrossing much like the warp 
and woof of a woven fabric. 

Physicists see also that the hum of the 
bee is connected with the theory of acous- 
tics, and know that by means of the instru- 
ment called the Siren the number of vibra- 
tions per second of a bee’s wing can be 
counted with absolute certainty. 

Beside the sounds produced by the wings, 
there is the remarkable language employed 
by the queens shortly before their emerging 
from the cell. I have already mentioned 
that when a hive becomes overstocked the 
queen goes off and takes with her a swarm of 
her subjects, a new queen being ready in a 
cell to take her place. These cells are big, 
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shapeless lumps of wax, always stuck on the 
edge of the comb, lest they should inter- 
fere with the symmetry of the ordinary 
cells. 

When the young queen is nearly ready to 
take her place as head of a community, she 
begins to utter a series of faint barking sounds, 
which have been likened to the syllable “Off! 
off!” very sharply spoken. After a few days 


she changes the bark into a piping sound, 
which is accepted as a signal that she is about 
to make her appearance. 

Should, as sometimes happens, the out- 
going queen and swarm not be ready to start, 
the nurse bees that surround the royal cell 
stop her piping, literally hushing her- into 





silence. Should she disregard them and 
force her way out too soon the old queen is 
sure to attack her, and in all probability both 
are killed. 

Here, then, we have a definite language 
spoken by the bee and intelligible to man. 

I might multiply similar examples to any 
extent, but the limits of space prevent me 
from continuing the history of this wonderful 
insect any further. Suffice it to say that the 
whole life of the bee, from the moment when 
it is hatched to the time when its earthly task 
is finished, is a sermon on one comprehensive 
text—“ The Spirit of God hath made me, 
and the breath of the Almighty hath given 
me life.” 





STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 


A Sketch of Hrs. Croad. 
By tHe Rev. W. SKINNER. 


y= of the most remarkable, we had 

almost said incredible, witnesses to the 
powers which dwell in the human body, 
and to the sustaining nature of the sympathy 
of Christ, is furnished in the story of the 
life of Mrs. Croad.* 

Born at Plymouth in 1840, she spent a 
happy and healthy enough childhood until 
thirteen years of age. Then she was over- 
taken withan illness ofa peculiar nature which 
lasted three years, and threatened to deprive 
her of life altogether. She lost the power of 
her limbs, but the agony she endured in these 
useless members and in her back was terrible. 
Happily recovering, and meeting with the 
man of her choice, a young sailor “who 
feared the Lord with all his heart,” she was 
married to him at the early age of nineteen. 
After a short stay in America they made 
their home at Brading, in the Isle of Wight. 
It was there that in the year 1864 Mrs. 
Croad twice within*three months fell down a 
flight of steps and injured herself greatly. 
The last time two of her children were with 
her, but were mercifully saved from injury. 
Three weeks after she was seized with 
epileptic and cataleptic fits, which lasted four 
months, But her troubles were by no means 
ended here. Her husband being away on a 
voyage and her little boy needing a care and 
attention she could not give, she intrusted 
him to the care of her sister-in-law. While 
under his aunt’s roof the little fellow fell 
backwards into a pan of scalding water that 


* We are indebted to a little volume published by Mr. 
Mack for the facts contained in this paper. 





had been incautiously left on the floor, and 
suffered such injuries that he died ina few 
days. The mental agony of the mother may 
be imagined, and there is no doubt that his 
unhappy accident greatly aggravated the 
nature of her malady. Referring to this 
period she says, “My legs then lost all 
power, and have been quite useless ever 
since, although they were then quite straight, 
and not bent as they are now. After about 
six months I was able to be carried from the 
easy-chair to the bed, and could just manage 
to crawl from one part of the room to the 
other on my hands and knees. I was also 
seized with fits and spasms which lasted nine 
or ten months, by which I was disabled from 
feeding myself, or from enjoying and retain- 
ing any food everafter.” Not long after this 
a mutiny broke out in the vessel of which her 
husband was first mate; the terrible strain 
upon him caused the bursting of a blood- 
vessel near the heart, and he died in a 
moment. ‘The news that she was a widow 
brought on a stroke of paralysis which lasted 
three days. She bore her trouble with true 
Christian fortitude and meekness, but none 
the less did it seal her fate. In sixteen 
months another stroke of paralysis fell upon 
her, and from that moment to this, for she is 
still alive, she has been a prisoner on her 
couch of suffering. 

By the influence of friends she was in 1867 
admitted as an out-patient of “ The British 
Home for Incurables,” from which Institution 
she still receives a small pension. So long 
as her sight continued she was able to sit in 
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bed and do fancy work of various kinds, but 
in 1870 she became totally blind. In this 
year also she lost all power of taking solid 
food through lock-jaw. Her hearing failed 
her in the following year, and in 1874 she 
lost the power of speech. She, however, had 
the partial use of her hands and arms, and 
was able to communicate with her friends by 
writing. Though her hand was too weak to 
hold the pencil without some support, she 
would put the end of it in her mouth and 
guide it. In this way she would, without 
much difficulty, write long letters to her 
friends, and some of her writing is so well 
done that one would hardly believe it was by 
a person unable to see. In the spring of 
1879, however, she lost the use of the left 
hand and arm, when, being unable any longer 
to steady the slate or paper, she was com- 
pelled to give up all. attempts at writing. 
Strange to say, the power of articulation was 
so far restored at this time, that those accus- 
tomed to her were able to understand her. 
This power, however, only remained a few 
months, and then she was left apparently 
without any means of communication with 
her friends except by dumb signs. We say 
apparently, for her active mind was not long 
in coming to the rescue. By fastening a 
pencil to her forefinger with a piece of elastic 
in order to steady it, and by placing the slate 
between her body and the side of her crib, she 
found toher joy that she couldwrite. But, as if 
God were trying His servant tothe utmost limit 
of human endurance, in the beginning of 1880 
she was deprived of the use of her right hand 
and arm. “It was then feared,” writes her 
biographer, a gentleman in whose Christian 
household at Swindon she for some time 
found a home, ‘she would be unable to 
communicate in any way with us; but aftera 
little while she signed for slate and pencil. 
They were brought; and, putting the pencil 
in her mouth and using her right hand as a 
pivot, she wrote a few syllables. Since then 
she has written considerably in this way, and 
with much greater facility.” 

But the most wonderful part of her story 
has yet to be told. The compensations 
which God in His providence has been 
pleased to grant her are truly marvellous. 
Though blind, deaf, dumb, and paralyzed, she 
is by no means so dead to the world as we 
would imagine. Singular and almost incre- 
dible as it may appear to some, her face is “so 
sensitive that it receives and transmits to the 
brain the slightest action of the fingers, 
whether moved up or down, across, or in any 
direction.” Advantage is taken of this fact 








to write with the finger upon her face, -and:in 
ordinary circumstances it is almost‘impossible 
to write too fast for her to understand. " Nay, 
more, she is able to recognise the handwriting 
of those who have at any time communicated 
with her in this way. But what may appear 
to some more wonderful still, she has only to 
pass any letter she may receive across her 
cheek to know from whom it has come. 
“ She has a book,” says Mr. Westlake, “in 
which she asks various ministers and friends 
who come to see her, to write texts of Scrip- 
ture. One Sunday evening I was telling her 
the subject and outline of asermon I had just 
heard. She turned to her book, and by 
feeling with her lips found a text on the 
same subject that had been written by one 
of her friends.” 

Her knowledge of people who may visit her 
is hardly less remarkable. She is not only 
able to tell the ages and even the dispositions 
of her visitors with wonderful correctness 
simply by feeling their hands, but can detect 
in strangers any close relationship that they 
may bear to her friends. Her own explana- 
tion is, “When a person comes to see me 
that I know, the feeling of their step is con- 
veyed in some mystic way up my spine; and, 
strange to say, no two people tread alike, or 
have the same touch with their hand. All 
have a different quiver; and being very 
sharp all this is retained. This is how I 
know people I have not met for years; and 
the same with mother and child, sister and 
brother, though they be strangers not intro- 
duced to me. Other things I know by the 
currents of air wafted to me when any one 
stops, sits, or stands.” 

Nor is Mrs. Croad denied the solace of 
music. By taking her hands and forming a 
circle as round an electric machine, her 
friends can sing in such a manner as to 
delight her greatly. She readily appreciates 
the harmony, and astonishes at times her 
visitors by whistling a second treble. If she 
wishes to learn a new tune she puts the hand 
of the singer to her cheek, and in an incredibly 
short time has mastered it. “ Singing is felt,” 
she says, “‘ by each note striking a different 
nerve of the face. I can distinguish the tune 
best by laying my cheek on the person’s hand 
or breast. ‘The sounds strike the cheek with- 
out the notes being felt, unless thus reclining.” 

We will notice but one other faculty which 
she possesses, and to some this may be the 
most wonderful of all—viz. her appreciation 
of pictures, photographs, and colours. Her 
biographer quotes several instances in proof 
of her quickness in distinguishing the photo- 
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graphs of friends. “ My wife and a lady friend 
went to see her,” he writes ; “ this friend had 
recently had the likeness of her children taken 
in a group, and also in separate portraits ; the 
children and mine were well known to her. 
She was first given the group. She passed it 
over her face, and then pointing to one, said, 
that is A; to another, that is E; to another, 
H; and of another, whose name she could 
not remember as she had not seen him so 
frequently, wrote ‘boy.’ In every instance 
she was correct. The friend was then going 
to hand her the separate portraits, but before 
she did so, my wife slipped a portrait of one 
of our children among them. She felt the 
cards as before, in each case giving the correct 
name, until she came to ours, and then she 
lifted her hand and shook it in a scolding 
and menacing manner at my wife, which we 
perfectly understood to mean, ‘ No tricks on 
me, if you please ; you thought I should not 
know, but I do.’” She was also able to 
describe most minutely a photograph of an 
illuminated text sent her by a gentleman. 
On repeated occasions she has described the 
colours of the ribbons and of the pocket- 
handkerchiefs of her visitors, while even the 
colours burnt under the enamel or glaze of 
china and fancy glass have not defied her 
power of discrimination. We offer no theory 


in explanation, but simply, give her own 


words. ‘Colours are known by their degree 
of heat, smoothness or roughness—white 
being cold ; black, hot or raised ; red, very 
hot and smooth ; blue, hot and grating, edging 
my teeth; brown, very grating,” and so on. 

Wonderful and deeply interesting as these 
facts are, they would not be given here did 
they stand alone. It is because they serve 
to bring out with greater distinctness both 
the tender mercy which God shows to His 
afflicted servants, and the fact that His tried 
ones may find even in their tribulations 
occasion for cheerfulness, patience, and even 
usefulness, that we draw attention to this 
singular history of a devout soul. 

To these remarkable powers this poor 
deaf, dumb, and blind and paralyzed woman 
adds the no less remarkable wonders of 
grace. Her faith in Christ has been to her 
a never-failing source of consolation and joy, 
removing the natural fret of a life spent 
in suffering, and helping her to bear her pains 
with patience and even cheerfulness. Writ- 
ing to Dr. Kennedy, of Stepney, she said: 
“Tt is the name of Jesus soothes our every 
ache and pain. It is His name alone can 
give us peace, eternal gain. Though often- 
times weary and worn with pain, I would 





not exchange with the richest monarch on 
the throne; for though dark and sad the 
way, yet the presence and light of the Lord 
is continually with me.” But though suffer- 
ing has been and is mainly her worship, hers 
has been essentially a life of usefulness. Not 
to speak of the mute eloquence of pain, 
borne unmurmuringly and with Christian 
fortitude, which must have spoken more effec- 
tively to the hearts of her friends and visitors 
than any sermons they have heard, her 
pen has always been busy with words of 
helpfulness and cheer to all who needed them. 
With decided though of necessity undeve- 
loped poetic talents, she has composed many 
verses, which in addition to the solace they 
have brought herself have greatly helped her 
friends. ‘To friends in Swindon and else- 
where she has written short essays, or papers 
on Biblical subjects, for their use in the 
Bible classes of which they have been 
leaders; and these papers have been much 
appreciated and good has resulted.” As 
might have been expected, her private letters 
have been special sources of blessing and 
comfort. Even in an indirect manner they 
have been of service, as the following extract 
from a letter sent by a lady residing in 
Florence will show—‘“ I asked the minister 
of one of the churches here if I could do 
anything for him ; if so, Ishould do it for Christ. 
He gave me three names; one was that of a 
young American lady, who had been for 
two years suffering the most severe affliction, 
whose joints were so stiff that it gave her 
great pain to be moved or touched. I felt 
my great need of being taught of God to 
meet this case; for she did not see what 
good end the Lord could have in this afflic- 
tion. But I told her, in all this suffering she 
could prove that God is love and in very 
faithfulness had afflicted her. After much 
conversation I prayed with her, and read to 
her some of your letters to me, and told her 
you could now say, ‘My cup runneth over 
with blessings.’ This quite broke her down, 
and with tears she said, ‘Oh, my affliction is 
nothing compared with your friend’s.’” 

We take leave of Mrs. Croad in the words 
of one of her friends. 
“ Blind daughter of a King, how glorious lies 

Thy prospect! thou shalt see Him with thine eyes; 

Deat daughter of a King, ’tis His voice cheers 

Thy spirit, thou shalt hear it with thine ears. 


“ Blest blind, who seest the Sun of Righteousness, 
Blest deaf, who hear’st His Spirit’s words of peace, 
Blest dumb, whose life doth His great grace attest, ‘ 
Blest weak, in whom His strength is perfected, how blest ! 


“ A moment blind, then ever Christ to view ; 
A moment deaf, then hear the ages through; 
A moment dumb, then evermore to sing ; ' 
A moment weak, thy bonds He’ll break, 
O daughter of a King!” 





A SONG OF SUMMER. 


“The Sun of Righteousness shall arise.” 


(Om and quite forgotten, 
Is the winter’s snow ; 

Gone, her frost-bound fountains, 
Full released they flow ; 

Gone, her silent hedgerows ; 
Gone, her ghastly dearth ; 

Gone, her brown, bare forest, 
And the sleep of earth. 


From the face of nature 
Steals the grey of death, 

Dawns again her colour 
And returns her breath ; 





Now her heart is beating, 
Liquid life-blood pours ; 

Every vein is swelling, 
Bursts her prison doors. 


Born again, she walketh 
Over land and sea, 
Shedding smiles and blessings, 
Healthfulness and glee ; 
All the world rejoicing, 
As she passeth by, 
Joining loudest praises— 
Earth, and sea, and sky. 





Wind’s A£olian pipings 
Blend with woodland’s lay, 
Rivers swell the volume 
And the cascades play. 
Larks their drifting music 
Shower from on high, 
Thunder-chorus bloweth 
Clarions of the sky. 


Rainbows decked in splendour, 
Fields in wreaths of flowers, 

Birds in brightest plumage, 
Hills with bannered towers— 


Every heart is beating ; 
Joy has banished care. 

All the world is singing ; 
Rapture everywhere. 


So by faith we see Thee, 
Christ, our spirit’s Sun, 
When the work Thou doest 

Is completely done ; 
Then shall all creation 
Sing Thee and adore, 
Death for ever vanquished, 
Life for evermore! 
B. W. 
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SEEKING THE FACE OF GOD. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


“When thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek. Hide not thy face far from 
me.’ —PsALM xxvii. 8, 9. 
See: appears to be a good deal of | have been to God, has stamped their lives with 

autobiography in this psalm. The | an impress to which all the future will be true! 

writer, whom we take to be David, travels | Happy they if their forward look is a prayer 
back in thought to the past of his life, and | offered in lowliness, and not a boast made in 
his backward glance fixes on two distinct | presumption! We have here then God’s 
objects. At one time he thinks of the past | voice to the heart; the heart’s echo to, that 
as God’s past, all illumined by the radiance | voice, and the heart’s cry to God, founded on 
of His favour, and helped by the might of His | both the Divine voice and the human echo. 
imparted strength ; and at another, he thinks| ‘There is here, first, God's voice to the heart. 
of it as his own past, wherein he strove to} There may be some difficulties about the 
love and serve his keeper God; and from | rendering of our text, which, however, need 
both of these aspects of the days that are | not concern usnow. Our English version is 
gone he draws encouragement to hope that | sufficient for our present purpose, and, 
God will be the same, and humble resolve | according to it, we have here, as it were, 
that he, for his part, will continue the habit | summed up in a kind of dialogue of two 
of trust and obedience. For instances of | phrases, the whole speech of God to us men, 
the remembrance of God’s past, we may take | and the inmost meaning of all that devout 
the words which follow this text, ‘“‘ Thou | souls say to God. ‘* Seek ye my face ”—such 
hast been my help; leave me not, neither | is the essential meaning of all God’s words 
forsake me, O God of my salvation,” and the | and works. . “ Thy face, Lord, will I seek” 
other reference to the signal deliverance of | —such is the essential meaning of all prayer, 
his early years, which is often unnoticed by | worship, and obedience. 
ordinary readers, ‘“‘When the wicked, even| But let us observe a little more closely 
mine enemies and my foes, came upon me to | what the Psalmist means by that phrase, 
eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell” | “Seeking God’s face.” It needs to be trans- 
(v. 2). The expressions recall the braggart | lated into a more modern dialect, in order to 
boast of Goliath, “I will give ¢#y fesh unto | convey much meaning to some of us. We 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the | may begin then by asking the significance of 
field,” and the vivid picture of the end of the | that expression, “the face of God.” 
fight, when the stone went crashing into the| _It is one of those strong Scripture phrases 
thick skull of the bully, “ and he fe// upon his | which escape any danger of misconstruction 
face to the earth.” As instance of his| by the very boldness of their corporeal 
retrospect of the past as Ais, take such words | metaphors. The highest and’ most spiritual 
as these, “ One thing have I desired of the| conception of God is reached, not by a 
Lord, that will I seek after,” or, “I had! pedantic scrupulosity in avoiding material 
fainted, unless I had believed to see the | representations, but by an unhesitating use 
goodness of the Lord in the land of the| of these, and the remembrance that they are 
living.” Here in these words of our text, | representations, ‘The unsubstantial abstrac- 
these two ways of looking at the past are | tion of the metaphysical God, described oniy 
woven into one strong cord, that the Psalmist | in terms as far removed as may be from 
may hang his confidence and his prayers | human analogies, for fear of being guilty of 
thereon. What God has been saying to him | “anthropomorphism,” never helped or glad- 
in days that are no more, and what he has | dened any human soul. It is but a bit of 
been saying to God, are planted, like the two | mist through which you can see the stars 
piers of an arch, that from them may rise| shining. But the God whom men need 
heavenwards the prayer and the hope, “ Hide | and can know and love, the God who is a 
not thy face far from me ;” “ Leave me not, | Spirit, comes near to us in descriptions cast 
neither forsake me, O God of my salvation.” | in the mould of humanity, and loses none of 
Happy they who can look back on years | His purely Spiritual essence, nor any of His 
made fair by God’s recognised gifts and their | Infinitude, because we have learned to speak 
own loving obedience, and who can feel that | of the eye, and arm, and the hand, and the 
what God has been to them, and what they | heart, and the face of the Lord. The more 
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unmistakably “gross” and “carnal” the 
representations, the more do they proclaim 
their true character, and the less danger of 
their being misunderstood. The eye of the 
Lord is His all-seeing knowledge; the arm and 
the hand of the Lord are substantially the 
same, though with certain shades of difference 
in the ideas which they suggest, and may be 
said to express the active energy of the Divine 
nature. The face of the Lord, we may say, 
is that aspect or side of the Divine nature 
which is turned to man, and is perceptible by 
him. Itis, roughly speaking, almost equiva- 
lent to “the name of the Lord.” That 
expression has a much profounder meaning 
than is ordinarily felt to belong to it. It 
means the manifested character of God, the 
net result of all His self-revelation by word 
and work. And so these two phrases—/he 
face of the Lord, and the name of the Lord, 
come to nearly the same thing. Both of them 
are worth noting for one reason besides others 
—namely, that they bring out into clear 
prominence the twin facts, that there is that 
in God which may be known, and also that 
which cannot be. Whilst once or twice in 
the Old Testament “the face of God” is 
used to express the dazzling brightness of His 
essential being, which no man can look on, it 
more usually means the knowable part of 
the Divine nature, and, like the other phrase 
which we have compared with it, draws a 
broad distinction between that and the 
unknowable depths—the unspeakable in God. 
We see the radiant brightness of the full 
moon, but no eye has ever beheld the other 
side of that pure silver shield. So the simple 
expression of our text keeps us from the 
twin errors of supposing that we can know 
nothing of God, and of forgetting that we 
. can know but an aspect and a side of His 
nature. 

It may be further noticed that another 
idea is usually connected with the expres- 
sion—namely, that of light. The face of 
God is thought of as the sun, and so we 
read, “ Lift thou up the light of thy counte- 
nance upon us,” and other similar passages, 
in which the two ideas of the rising of the 
sun on an else dark world and the rising of 
the Divine countenance on else dark and 
wintry hearts are paralleled. All thoughts, 
then, of brightness, of clear illumination, of 
gladness and knowledge, of favour and 
warmth, cluster round the emblem ; and of 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament, as of the 
glorified Christ of the New, it may be said, 
“ His countenance was as the sun shineth in 
His strength.” 


If these things be true, then we may learn 
what it is to “seek His face.” We do not 
need long and painful search as for some- 
thing lost in dim darkness in order to find 
the sun. Wedo not need to seek the sun 
with lanterns; nor to grope after God if 
haply we may find him. A man need only 
come out of his dark hiding-place to find it. 
If he will but turn his face to the light, the 
glory will brighten his features and make glad 
his eyes. And in like manner, to seek God’s 
face is no long, dubious search, nor is He 
hard to be found. We have only to desire 
to possess—and to act in harmony with the 
desire—and we shall walk all the day in the 
light of His countenance ; count the know- 
ledge of God and the experience of His 
sunny favour as more than all other trea- 
sures of wisdom or delights of love or lower 
things. “There be many that say, Who will 
show us any good?” and the search is vain, 
even because it has no clear knowledge of 
what is good, and seeks to make up for the 
limitations of its possessions by their multi- 
tude. “Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us.” That is the one 
pearl of great price, for which all the frag- 
mentary and partial preciousnesses of many 
goodly pearls are wisely exchanged. En- 
deavour to keep vivid the consciousness of 
that face as looking always in on you, like 
the solemn frescoes of the Christ which An- 
gelico painted on the walls of his convent 
cells, that each poor brother might feel His 
Master ever with him. Make Him your 
companion, and then, though you may feel 
the awe of the thought, ‘“‘ Thou hast set our 
secret sins in the light of thy countenance,” 
you will find a joy deeper than the awe, and 
learn the blessedness of those, sinful though 
they may be, who walk in the full brightness 
of that face. Let Him be the object of your 
thoughts, and more and more of your whole 
nature. Let feeling and desire, affection and 
will, mind and work, all turnto Him, taking 
Him for motive and end, for strength and 
means, and turning all your being towards 
Him as the sunflower turns to follow the 
sun. Scrupulously avoid whatever. might 
dim the vision of His face. An invisible 
vapour may hide a star, and we only know 
that the film is in the nightly sky because 
Jupiter, which was blazing a moment ago, 
has become dim or has disappeared. So fogs 
and vapours from the undrained swamps of 
our own selfish, worldly hearts may rob the 
thought of God of all its genial lustre, and 
make it an angry ball of fire, or may hide 





Him altogether from us ; and we cannot be 
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“When thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek. Hide not thy face far from 


me.’ —PSsALM xxvii. 8, 9. 


Tse appears to be a good deal of 
autobiography in this psalm. The 
writer, whom we take to be David, travels 
back in thought to the past of his life, and 
his backward glance fixes on two distinct 
objects. At one time he thinks of the past 
as God’s past, all illumined by the radiance 
of His favour, and helped by the might of His 
imparted strength ; and at another, he thinks 
of it as his own past, wherein he strove to 
love and serve his keeper God; and from 
both of these aspects of the days that are 
gone he draws encouragement to hope that 
God will be the same, and humble resolve 
that he, for his part, will continue the habit 
of trust and obedience. For instances of 
the remembrance of God’s past, we may take 
the words which follow this text, ‘‘ Thou 
hast been my help; leave me not, neither 
forsake me, O God of my salvation,” and the 
other reference to the signal deliverance of 
his early years, which is often unnoticed by 
ordinary readers, ‘‘ When the wicked, even 
mine enemies and my foes, came upon me to 
eat up my flesh, they stumbled and fell” 
(v. 2). The expressions recall the braggart 
boast of Goliath, “I will give #4y flesh unto 
the fowls of the air, and to the beasts of the 
field,” and the vivid picture of the end of the 
fight, when the stone went crashing into the 
thick skull of the bully, “ and he fed upon his 
face to the earth.” As instance of his 
retrospect of the past as Ais, take such words 
as these, “ One thing have I desired of the 


Lord, that will I seek after,” or, “I had | 


fainted, unless I had believed to see the 


goodness of the Lord in the land of the | 


living.” Here in these words of our text, 


have been to God, has stamped their lives with 
an impress to which all the future will be true ! 
Happy they if their forward look is a prayer 
offered in lowliness, and nota boast made in 
presumption! We have here then God’s 
voice to the heart; the heart’s echo to/ that 
voice, and the heart’s cry to God, founded on 
both the Divine voice and the human echo. 

There is here, first, God's voice to the heart. 

There may be some difficulties about the 
rendering of our text, which, however, need 
not concern us now. Our English version is 
sufficient for our present purpose, and, 
according to it, we have here, as it were, 
summed up in a kind of dialogue of two 
phrases, the whole speech of God to us men, 
and the inmost meaning of all that devout 
souls say to God. “Seek ye my face ””—such 
is the essential meaning of all God’s words 
and works. . “ Thy face, Lord, will I seek” 
—such is the essential meaning of all prayer, 
worship, and obedience. 

But let us observe a little more closely 
what the Psalmist means by that phrase, 
“Seeking God’s face.” It needs to be trans- 
lated into a more modern dialect, in order to 
convey much meaning to some of us. We 
may begin then by asking the significance of 
that expression, “‘ the face of God.” 

It is one of those strong Scripture phrases 
which escape any danger of misconstruction 
by the very boldness of their corporeal 
metaphors. The highest and’ most spiritual 
conception of God is reached, not by a 
pedantic scrupulosity in avoiding material 
| representations, but by an unhesitating use 
of these, and the remembrance that they are 
The unsubstantial abstrac- 





| representations. 


these two ways of looking at the past are | tion of the metaphysical God, described oniy 
woven into one strong cord, that the Psalmist | in terms as far removed as may be from 
may hang his confidence and his prayers | human analogies, for fear of being guilty of 
thereon. What God has been saying to him | “anthropomorphism,” never helped or glac- 


; | : or 
in days that are no more, and what he has | dened any human soul. It is but a bit of 
| mist through which you can see the stars 


been saying to God, are planted, like the two 
But the God whom men need 


piers of an arch, that from them may rise | shining. ; 
heavenwards the prayer and the hope, “ Hide | and can know and love, the God who is a 


| Spirit, comes near to us in descriptions cast 
neither forsake me, O God of my salvation.” | in the mould of humanity, and loses none of 
Happy they who can look back on years | His purely Spiritual essence, nor any of His 
made fair by God’s recognised gifts and their | Infinitude, because we have learned to speak 
own loving obedience, and who can feel that | of the eye, and arm, and the hand, and the 
what God has been to them, and what they | heart, and the face of the Lord. The more 


not thy face far from me;” “ Leave me not, 
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unmistakably “gross” and “carnal” the 
representations, the more do they proclaim 
their true character, and the less danger of 
their being misunderstood. The eye of the 
Lord is His all-seeing knowledge; the arm and 
the hand of the Lord are substantially the 
same, though with certain shades of difference 
in the ideas which they suggest, and may be 
said to express the active energy of the Divine 
nature. The face of the Lord, we may say, 
is that aspect or side of the Divine nature 
which is turned to man, and is perceptible by 
him. Itis, roughly speaking, almost equiva- 
lent to “the name of the Lord.” That 
expression has a much profounder meaning 
than is ordinarily felt to belong to it. It 
means the manifested character of God, the 
net result of all His self-revelation by word 
and work. And so these two phrases—/he 
face of the Lord, and the name of the Lord, 
come to nearly the same thing. Both of them 
are worth noting for one reason besides others 
—namely, that they bring out into clear 
prominence the twin facts, that there is that 
in God which may be known, and also that 
which cannot be. Whilst once or twice in 


the Old Testament “the face of God” is 
used to express the dazzling brightness of His 
essential being, which no man can look on, it 
more usually means the knowable part of 


the Divine nature, and, like the other phrase 
which we have compared with it, draws a 
broad distinction between that and the 
unknowable depths—the unspeakable in God. 
We see the radiant brightness of the full 
moon, but no eye has ever beheld the other 
side of that pure silver shield. So the simple 
expression of our text keeps us from the 
twin errors of supposing that we can know 
nothing of God, and of forgetting that we 
, can know but an aspect and a side of His 
nature. 

It may be further noticed that another 
idea is usually connected with the expres- 
sion—namely, that of light. The face of 
God is thought of as the sun, and so we 


read, “ Lift thou up the light of thy counte- | 


nance upon us,” and other similar passages, 
in which the two ideas of the rising of the 
sun on an else dark world and the rising of 
the Divine countenance on else dark and 
wintry hearts are paralleled. All thoughts, 
then, of brightness, of clear illumination, of 
gladness and knowledge, of favour and 
warmth, cluster round the emblem ; and of 
the Jehovah of the Old Testament, as of the 
glorified Christ of the New, it may be said, 
“ His countenance was as the sun shineth in 
His strength.” 





If these things be true, then we may learn 
what it is to “seek His face.” We do not 
need long and painful search as for some- 
thing lost in dim darkness in order to find 
the sun. Wedo not need to seek the sun 
with lanterns; nor to grope after God if 
haply we may find him. A man need only 
come out of his dark hiding-place to find it. 
If he will but turn his face to the light, the 
glory will brighten his features and make glad 
his eyes. And in like manner, to seek God’s 
face is no long, dubious search, nor is He 
hard to be found. We have only to desire 
to possess—and to act in harmony with the 
desire—and we shall walk all the day in the 
light of His countenance ; count the know- 
ledge of God and the experience of His 
sunny favour as more than all other trea- 
sures of wisdom or delights of love or lower 
things. “There be many that say, Who will 
show us any good ?” and the search is vain, 
even because it has no clear knowledge of 
what is good, and seeks to make up for the 
limitations of its possessions by their multi- 
tude. “Lord, lift thou up the light of thy 
countenance upon us.” That is the one 
pearl of great price, for which all the frag- 
mentary and partial preciousnesses of many 
goodly pearls are wisely exchanged. En- 
deavour to keep vivid the consciousness of 
that face as looking always in on you, like 
the solemn frescoes of the Christ which An- 
gelico painted on the walls of his convent 
cells, that each poor brother might feel His 
Master ever with him. Make Him your 
companion, and then, though you may feel 
the awe of the thought, ‘“‘ Thou hast set our 
secret sins in the light of thy countenance,” 
you will find a joy deeper than the awe, and 
learn the blessedness of those, sinful though 
they may be, who walk in the full brightness 
of that face. Let Him be the object of your 
thoughts, and more and more of your whole 
nature. Let feeling and desire, affection and 
will, mind and work, all turnto Him, taking 
Him for motive and end, for strength and 
means, and turning all your being towards 
Him as the sunflower turns to follow the 
sun. Scrupulously avoid whatever. might 
dim the vision of His face. An invisible 
vapour may hide a star, and we only know 
that the film is in the nightly sky because 
Jupiter, which was blazing a moment ago, 
has become dim or has disappeared. So fogs 
and vapours from the undrained swamps of 
our own selfish, worldly hearts may rob the 
thought of God of all its genial lustre, and 
make it an angry ball of fire, or may hide 
Him altogether from us ; and we cannot be 
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seeking Him and earthly things any more 
than we can serve God and Mammon. 

If this be the meaning of seeking God’s 
face, then note that this invitation is God’s 
merciful voice to us all. Whether the 
Psalmist is thinking about any special time 
or way in which God so spoke to him does 
not appear. Rather, we may suppose that 
he is summing up the meaning of the whole 
of God’s dealings with him in the past. 
However that may be, it is true that God 
thus speaks to each of us, and that we may 
even say He speaks thus only to us. By the 
revelation to us of His own beauty and won- 
derful fitness to satisfy the hunger of our 
souls, He is wooing us to seek His face. 
So infinitely fair and good is He, that to 
make Himself visible is to draw us to Him- 
self. To know Him is to love Him, and the 
heart of all His self-revelation by speech and 
deed is the gracious call to come to His 
brightness and be at rest. By the very make 
of our spirits, which bear on them alike in 
their weakness and their strength the sign 
that they are His, and can only be at rest in 
Him, He says, “Seek ye my face.” By all 
His providences of joy or sorrow, by dis- 
appointments and fulfilments, by hopes and 
fruitions, by losses and gains, by all the 
alternations which “toss us to His breast,” He 
says, “Seek ye my face.” In all that befalls 
us our purged ears may hear “the great 
voice saying, Come up hither.” And most 
of all in Jesus Christ, the true “ angel of 
His face,” in whom all the lustre of His radi- 
ance is gathered, does he beckon us to Him- 
self. The highest, most loving, most be- 
seeching form of that wonderful invitation, 
“Seek ye my face,” is the call of Him in 
whose face we see the glory of God as we 
see it nowhere besides : ‘‘ Come unto me, all 
ye that labour and are heavy laden.” So He 
speaks to the whole world. So He speaks 
to each of us. So He speaks to me by 
Christ, who is the dearest utterance of 
His love and the express image of His 
person. 

2. We have here the heart's echo to the voice 
of God. “ My heart said unto thee, Thy face, 
Lord, will I seek.” Swift and immediate, as 
the thunder to the lightning, the answer fol- 
lows the invitation. If the resolve to seek 
God’s face be not made by us at the very 
moment when we become aware of His loving 
call, it is very unlikely to be made at all. 
The first notes of that low voice fall on the 
heart with more persuasive power than they 
retain after it has become familiar with them, 
even as the first-heard song of the thrush 





in spring-time, that breaks the long wintry 
silence, has a sweetness all its own. The 
echo answers as soon as the mother voice 
ceases. But how many of us hesitate and 
delay, and content ourselves with intentions 
to answer, and so by lapse of time lose our 
very consciousness that God is speaking to 
us at all. Some of us are as dead to the per- 
ception of His gracious call, just because it 
has been sounding on uninterruptedly, as are 
the dwellers by the waterfall to its unremitting 
voice, And it is always dangerous to delay 
for one moment the uprising of the heart in 
any resolution which we know to be right. 
Any unnecessary interval interposed between 
the perception of duty and the doing of duty 
weakens the perception and the resolution 
as well, and lowers the whole tone of a man. 
So do not let us tolerate any lingering hesita- 
tion in ourselves in yielding to the Divine 
summons. The only safety, the only peace, 
lies in prompt obedience and in an immediate 
answer. 

There is also brought out here very plainly 
the complete correspondence between the Divine 
command and the devout man’s resolve. 
Word for word the invitation is repeated in 
the answer. This man’s obedience is no 
partial obedience. He does not take part of 
God’s call and yield to that, leaving the rest 


to be dispersed in empty air, but all the 
breadth and depth of the message that comes 
to him from God is contained in his announce- 


ment of his purpose. Like the sailor at the 
tiller, he answers his captain’s directions by 
repeating them. “ Port,” says the officer. 
** Port it is,” says the steersman. “Seek ye 
my face.” “ Thy face will I seek.” The corre- 
spondence in words means the correspondence 
in action and the thorough-going obedience. 
How unlike the half-and-half seeking, the 
languid search, as of people listlessly looking 
for something which they do not much expect 
to find, and do not much care whether they 
find or no, which characterizes so many so- 
called Christians! They are seekers after 
God, are they? Yes, with less eagerness than 
they would seek for a sovereign if it rolled 
from their fingers into the mud, And so 
need we wonder that so many of us have 
but little consciousness of a found God to 
brighten our lives? “Seek and ye shall find” 
is ever true, thank God, but it must be a 
whole-hearted seeking, and not the feeble, 
flickering desire and the listless action which 
mark so many of us. 

Note, too, the firm and decisive resolu- 
tion shining through the very brevity of 
the words. The original gives that brevity 
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even more strongly. Three words suffice 
to hold the law which the man has made 
for the pole-star of his life. Fixed re- 
solves need short professions. A Spartan 
brevity, as of a man with his lips tightly 
locked together, is fitting for such purposes. 
It is the waverers, who have more than 
one end in view, or the feeble-willed, who 
try to brace themselves up by talking, making 
a fence of words round them, who are profuse 
in their vows. The sober temperament, that 
measures difficulties and knows the tenacity 
as well as the gravity of its determination, 
keeps its breath for the struggle, and does 
not waste it on blowing the trumpet before- 
hand. If we are quite resolved that our life’s 
business is to be seeking God's face, we shall 
for the most part say little about it. 

What a contrast that clear, self-conscious, 
firm resolution is to the hesitations and in- 
decisions so common among us! How few 
of us could honestly crystallize the aims that 
guide our life into any single sentence! How 
much fewer there are who could do it in ¢hat 
sentence! We try the impossible feat of 
riding on two horses at once. We resolve 


and retract, and hesitate and compromise. 
The ship heads now one way and now another, 
and that not because we are wisely sacking— 
that is to say, seeking to reach one point by 


widely varying courses—but because our hand 
is so weak on the helm that we drift wherever 
the wash of the waves and the buffets of the 
wind carry us. 

Further, we have in this heart’s echo to 
the voice of God the conversion of a general 
invitation into a personal resolution. 

The call is, “Seek ye.” The answer is, Z 
will seek. That is what we have all to do 
with God’s words. He sows His invitations 
broadcast ; we have to make them our own. 
He sends out His mercy for a world; we 
have to claim each our portion. He issues 
His commands to all; I have to make them 
the law for my life. The stream flows deep 
and broad from the throne of God, and parts 
into four heads, the number expressive of 
universal diffusion throughout the world ; but 
I have to bring it into my own garden by my 
own trench, and to carry it to my own lip in 
my own cup. The gospel tells us that Christ 
died for the world ; I have to “ appropriate ” 
that, as our fathers used to name it, by saying 
He gave Himself for me. So when that merci- 
ful voice comes to us there must be, each for 
himself, a personal response to,it. “Seek ye 
my face.” Let us each reply, “Thy face, 
Lord, will 7 seek.” 

Nothing in all the world is so blessed as 





to hear that wonderful beseeching call sound- 
ing in every providence, travelling to us from 
every corner of the universe, speaking to us 
in the light of setting suns and in the hush 
of midnight skies, sounding in the break of 
waves on the beach and in the rustle of leaves 
in the forest depths, whispering to us in the 
depths of our own hearts and wooing us by 
all things to our rest. Everything assumes a 
new meaning and is appareled in celestial 
light when we are aware that everything is a 
messenger from God to guide us to Himself. 
And nothing is so joyous as to yield to that 
most tender summons, while, on the other 
hand, its non-acceptance breeds and brings 
discord and unrest into our whole being. To 
stifle it wholly is impossible, conscience will 
ever and again stir. When we feel most 
secure, and have deadened our ears most 
effectually, as we think, some word or look, 
a chance line in a book, a sunset, a phrase in 
a sermon, the meeting of a funeral, some 
fleeting gladness, sets the chords vibrating 
again. So there is constant inward strife, or, 
if not, so much the worse ; for the man who 
has lost the capacity of discerning God’s voice 
has lost the most of what ennobles his nature. 
But that is heaven on earth, nobleness, peace, 
and power, to stand as at the point of some 
great ellipse, to which converge from all sides 
the music of God’s manifold invitations, and 
listening to them to say, I hear, and I obey. 
Thou dost call, and I answer, Lo! here 
am I. 

3. The third bend in the stream of thought 
here is the heart's cry to God founded on both 
the Divine voice and the human echo. 

“‘ Hide not thy face far from me” is clearly 
a prayer built upon both these elements in 
the past. God’s invitation, and my acceptance 
of it, both give me the right to pray thus, and 
are pledges of the answer. 

As to the former, “ Thou saidst, Seek ye 
my face”"—‘‘ hide not thy face from me” is 
but the vivid way of putting the thought that 
God cannot contradict Himself. His com- 
mandments are promises. ‘‘Thou shalt” is 
but the hard, rough shell which covers a sweet 
“T will” from His lips. If He bids us seek 
His face, He thereby pledges Himself to show 
us his face. He binds Himself to us by His 
commandments ; and in that sense too, as 
well as in others, His law is a covenant, 
placing Him under obligations, even as it 
does us. He recognises the force of the plea 
upon our lips, and owns that we prevail when 
we urge it. He can point with majestic self- 
vindication to all the records of the past, and 
assert, “I have never said to the seed of 
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Jacob, Seek ye my face in vain.” So we may 
build an unshaken confidence on His un- 
changeable fidelity to the obligation under 
which He comes by sending forth such a 
summons. Be sure that God never calls us 
to a feast and sets before us an empty table, 
when we take Him at His word and come. 
His past is the guarantee and pattern for His 
future. Has He bid me seek His face? 
Then He cannot hide his face from me, nor 
say me nay when I beseech Him to lift up 
its light upon me. 

As to the second ground of this prayer, it 
rests on my past as well ason God’s. ‘“ Thy 
face will Iseek—hide not thy face from me.” 
That is the confidence that because we 
seek we shall find. My feeblest desire brings 
answers correspondent to its strength and 
purity. It cannot be that any man ever 
truly longed to know God and was balked of 
his wish. You may have exactly as much of 
God as you want ; as much, that is, as you can 
hold, as much as the ordering of your lives 
makes it possible that we should possess. 
There is no limit to our consciousness of 
God’s loving presence and help, except that 
drawn by ourselves. He fills the vessels we 
bring, be they large or small. And there is 
no possibility of any longing after Him 
remaining unsatisfied. No hunger of heart, 
no aching emptiness, no eyes failing with 





looking for the visitor who never comes, no 
pining away in sick disappointment, have any 
place in the relation of the soul to God. So 
sufficient is He, so near, so infinitely desirous 
to impart Himself, that He needs but the 
narrowest opening to pour His’ fulness into 
the heart. Blessed are they who hunger and 
thirst after God, for they shall be filled. He 
does not hold out a gift with one hand and 
then twitch it away with the other when we 
try to grasp, as children do with light reflected 
from a looking-glass on a wall. That fair 
face does not elude us when we try to look 
on it, but to seek is to find, to wish for God 
is to have God. 

“Seek His face evermore,’ and your life 
will be bright because you will walk in the 
light of His countenance always. That face 
will brighten the darkness of death, and 
“‘ make a sunshine in that shady place.” As 
you pass through the dark valley it will shine 
In upon you, as the sun looks through the 
savage gorge in the Himalayas, above which 
towers that strange mountain which is pierced 
right through with a circular aperture; and 
when you reach the land beyond you will 
enter it with the wonderful hope on your 
lips, “ As for me, I shall behold thy face in 
righteousness,” and heaven’s heaven will be 
that “ His servants serve Him and see His 
face.” 





AN OLD SONG. 


* God hath chosen the weak things of the world.” 


{? was an old and once-familiar strain, 
A distant echo from the years gone by ; 
And now we heard its melody again 
Beneath a foreign sky. 


A company of strangers, met to part, 
Spending an evening in the same hotel, 
And soft as dew upon each weary heart 
The sweet notes fell. 


She was a fair and gentle maid who sang, 
Who summers seventeen had scarcely told, 
And deftly from her practised hand and 
tongue 
The music rolled. 


We hushed our busy talk to hear her sing, 
The earnest student laid his book aside, 
While memory bore us on her noiseless wing 

O’er ocean wide. 





To that far distant land beyond the sea, 
Which we had left on foreign shores to 
roam, 
The music bore us on its pinions free 
Back to our home ; 


Back to the land which we had left be- 
hind, 
The land of love, and hope, and faith, and 
prayer, 
And showed the faithful hearts and faces 
kind 
That loved us there. 


And one there was who heard that soothing 
song, ; ; 
Whose heart was heavy with its weight of 
care, 
Embittered by a sense of cruel wrong 
No friend might share. 
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Silently, proudly, had he borne his pain, 
Crushed from his wounded heart each 
softening thought ; 
But the sweet tones of that forgotten strain 
New feelings brought. 


Strange longings rose once more to see the 
place 
Which in his boyhood he had held so dear, 
To see once more his aged father’s face, 
His voice to hear ; 


To meet again his gentle sister’s smile— 
(‘Twas she who used to sing this self-same 
song), 
Would not her love his thoughts from sorrow 
wile, 
And soothe his wrong ? 


How would their faithful hearts rejoice to greet 

Their prodigal’s return from distant shore, 

And bind his heart by many a welcome sweet 
To roam no more ! 


Thus he resolved that, when the morning 
came, ; 
He would arise and homeward wend his 


way, 
And, heedless of the harsh world’s praise or 
blame, 
No more would stray. 


Little the singer guessed the power that lay 
Beneath the accents of her simple song ; 
Its soothing words should haunt him day by 

day, 
And make him strong. 


The lengthening twilight stole into the room 
And wrapped us in its mantle cold and 
grey ; 
But from the listener’s heart the deeper gloom 
Had passed away. 


The song was ended, and the singer rose, 
And lights were brought, and books and 
work resumed ; 
His spirit tasted long-denied repose 
By hope illum’d ; 


And when the morning dawned he homeward 
turned, 
Back to his father’s house beyond the sea, 
The dear old homestead where his spirit 
yearned 
Once more to be, 





_Ohappy maid! Go singing thus through life, 

| Bidding the lost return, the weak be strong ; 

hine is a gift with heavenly comfort rife, 
The gift of song. 


LYDIA HOPE, 
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( Conclusion.) 


my journey from Madrid to England, 
when I passed so many tunnels 


O* 


and so many gigantic bridges, I thought, 


“Who has done all this?” No emperor 
would have been powerful enough, and no 
Rothschild rich enough, to do it; but union 
has completed it. People of the most dif- 
ferent stations in life have united with the 
one object of making money. With it they 
have subjected the earth. Shall we not learn 
from the children of this world? What is 
more necessary in the struggle with Rome’s 
superstition and unbelief than union among 
the combatants. Let us unite for the one 
supreme object, not to make sects, but to 
win souls for the Saviour. As we do this 
the kingdom is ours. 

Our services have become more quiet and 
decorous. With what delight do our young 
Christians sing “Safe in the arms of Jesus,” 


“Salvo en los tiernos brazos de mi Jesus 
seré ;” or “ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds,” “ Cuan dulce el nombre de Jesus!” 
And how does a Protestant heart rejoice 
when it can sing in the sonorous language of 
the Hidalgos the grandest of all German 
chorales, 

“ Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme.” 

“ Despertad la voz nos llama.” 

* Awake, awake, the night is flying.” 
or even challenge the ancient enemy of our 
Reformation in his own bloody fortress with 
Luther’s song of triumph, 

* Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott.’’ 

“ Castillo fuerte es nuestro Dios.” 

‘A safe stronghold is Ged our Lord.” 


It 1s like a prophetic shout in the land of scaf- 
folds and torture-chambers, the grave of thou- 
sands of noble martyrs, ‘ Awake and sing, ye 
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that dwell in dust ; for thy dew is as the dewof 
herbs, and the earth shall cast out the dead.” 
The Protestant hymn has become a power in 
Spain ; we have heard it amongst the rocks of 
Montserrat, even within the cloistered walls, 
where Ignatius of Loyola devoted himself as 
knight to the Virgin Mary, in order to begin 
his dark struggle against the bright gospel 
of God. Jesus remains stronger than the 
Jesuits. 

And the principal thing is, that the hunger 
and thirst for the Word of God is not abated. 
How I should like to take you into some of 
our little congregations, where the love of the 
Bible puts us old evangelical Christians to 
shame. One has sometimes to preach under 
difficulties indeed, as on one occasion, in 
Escornaz, where I feared my auditors might 
fall on my head. The little hall was soon 
filled, and more came crowding in, when it 
occurred to one young fellow to climb up 
into the beams. One after another followed 
his example, and soon they sat in rows like 
sparrows on a house-top. It is true that I 
looked up sometimes, when any movement 
was made, thinking, “‘ Are they coming down 
or not?” But, thank God, there was no 
Eutychus amongst them; and it is a great 
joy to preach the Saviour to such congrega- 
tions. 

Last summer I visited Morgadanes, in Ga- 
licia, where a few days before two evangelists 
had been wounded, and only made their 
escape from being stoned to death by a pre- 
cipitate flight. With some trepidation I 
pushed my way into the mountains up a 
rocky path ; but I only wish all my readers 
could have seen the delight with which, like 
their forefathers, the ancient Galatians, these 
simple villagers received me—as if I had been 
an angel of God ; and then, like the fisher- 
men of the sea of Galilee, gave me of the 
best they had, coarse maize bread and a few 
little fishes. At another place an old man of 
seventy came twenty-four miles on foot to buy 
a Bible. I could mention many such cases. 

We are gradually coming into closer con- 
tact with the educated classes. We regard 
this as a sacred duty, which, unfortunately, 
has been too much neglected in consequence 
of the press of work. The door is opened 
before us here too, and the entrance pre- 
pared. It is doubtless an important step in 
advance that we are not only received as 
members of the Athenzeum of Madrid, which 
we before mentioned, but can bear witness 
there, in the hearing of the greatest authorities 
in the parliamentary and intellectual life of 
Spain, that it is to the unadulterated Word 








of God that Protestant countries owe their 
greatness, and that the apostasy from it and 
opposition against it are the principal causes 
of the terrible decline of Spain. At the saine 
time the idea of a Christian Church which 
does not seek to be a kingdom of this world, 
and which only by spiritual influence aims at 
the regeneration of society, is so new to the 
inhabitants of Romish countries, who have 
been accustomed from their youth to regard 
Rome and Christianity as identical, that many 
of the educated listen with astonishment and 
delight ; for amongst them, too, there is many 
a Nathanael. But we must bring our forces 
far more to bear upon this point; for in re- 
gard to the educated too, the words hold 
true, “ How shall they believe if they have 
not heard?” Real, living, evangelical Chris- 
tianity has never yet been preached to them. 

We can see that the inner life of the con- 
gregations is increasing from the fact that in 
many places, such as Oporto and Lisbon, and 
also in Spain, the members of the congrega- 
tions take an interest in helping on the work. 
The Sunday-schools, which we particularly 
desire to cherish, not only on account of the 
scholars, but for the sake of the teachers too, 
are becoming by their ever-increasing num- 
bers constantly of more importance. It can 
be easily understood that there is great diffi- 
culty in our young congregations in finding 
suitable helpers for such work. 

Our day-schools, also, not only increase in 
number, but, which is of far more importance, 
they begin to contribute towards their own 
support. The attempt was difficult, and had 
to struggle with much opposition in the be- 
ginning, but its success has spurred on others 
to imitation in different parts of the Peninsula; 
and the fact that the number of children is 
on the increase in the schools, where they 
were first instructed gratis but must now pay 
something, proves that thorough Protestai t 
education is beginning to be valued. 

In the same way it has been our aim not 
only to distribute evangelical literature, but 
at the same time to make it of value. No- 
thing is won for the gospel by its being given 
away, and, as was very often the case in the 
beginning, its being thrown away. We still 
give away leaflets and tracts by hundreds of 
thousands ; but, besides them, our books of 
different sizes are sold by colporteurs, or 
through the book-shops. It was no easy 
task to accustom the Spaniards to buy Pro- 
testant books, for, as they had been accus- 
tomed to get them almost without exception 
for nothing in the first years, they looked upon 
it as a mean innovation ;. but we were con- 
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vinced that our principle was right, and were 
able to put this principle into practice as soon 
as we took the depot of religious tracts into our 
book-shop. The result proved that we were 
in the right. We sold, indeed, books and 
tracts only to the amount of about #4 in 
the first six months; but even that little sum 
was more than had been cashed in the four 
preceding years. _ In the second year the 
sale amounted to almost £20, in the third 
to £64, in the fourth to £102, in the 
last to £180. This is not a bad measure 
for the success of the work in general, for 
it proves that the Spaniards have already 
begun to love and value our Protestant 
literature. But what a task is it to create 
a new Protestant literature for Spain and 
half of America! It requires more than 
the whole power of one man, and yet we can 
only devote ourselves to it at times and by 
delaying other tasks. How we do long for 
more means, and for more and more faithful 
helpers in this part of our work ! 
School-books are still a pressing necessity, 
although we have already published a few. 
Qne can scarcely imagine how in this sphere 
of labour everything must be begun ad ovo. 
Even primers and reading-books must be 
printed. But you will ask in astonishment, 
“Were there none in Spain before?” No 
doubt there were, but there was not one 
ABC book in which there was nota prayer to 
a saint or an Ave Maria, and therefore we 
could not make use of them in our Protestant 
schools. There was not a book of history 
which did not represent as glorious the time 
of Philip II., the time of persecutions and 
scaffolds ; there was no geography-book in 
which the greatest absurdities were not taught 
in reference to the heretical countries of 
England, America, and Prussia. Thank God, 
we have made some little progress since that 
beginning, and with God’s help began last 
year to publish a Christian periodical for 
the educated, the Revista Cristiana, which, 
along with the Cristiano, a religious weekly 
paper for the members of our congregations, 
and the Amigo de la Infancia, our Sunday- 
school paper for children, is destined to sup- 
ply the spiritual wants of the higher classes. 
For we must go through the whole scale, from 
the school-books up to scientific treatises. 
We must create a literature for children, 
which in Spain is very much neglected, and 
we must write historical books, among which 
we can already mention the biography of 
John Howard and the life of Luther as pub- 
lished. What we have been able to do till 


> would have been impossible without the 
—33 





generous help of English friends, who have 
fortunately as many pounds in their pockets 
as we have pennies. But how much remains 
yet to be done! 

Although we have never been rolling 
in wealth, yet we have never wanted. Our 
cruse of oil may not always have been 
full to the brim, and we may have had 
little food in the house. Notwithstand- 
ing, we can confess with praise that the 
meal in the barrel did not waste, neither 
did the cruse of oil fail in our work. 
And where, perhaps, formerly too much was 
extravagantly expended, the work has only 
been improved and furthered by the fact that 
the outer means were limited. Neither are 
we afraid for the future. Is the work not the 
work of our Lord? And are not silver and 
gold also his? He that clothes the lilies 
of the field with more glory than that of 
Solomon has all that we want, and in great 
abundance, not only silver and gold, but 
jewels too, for the building of His temple. 
Do not sparkle more than the most costly 
precious stones the farthings of that poor 
shoemaker’s wife in Miihlhausen, who laid 
by five centimes from the sale of each pair 
of boots for the Lord’s work in Spain; or 
the plain watch of yonder man on the Rhine, 
which he, enthusiastic for his Saviour’s cause, 
tore from its iron chain and laid upon the 
plate; or the cents of those children in 
America who gather and sell old iron for the 
benefit of the Spanish orphans ; the rings of 
the octogenarian pastor in Wiirtemberg who, 
in the certainty of soon meeting the wife who 
had gone before him, before the throne of the 
Lamb, requires now no outward remem- 
brance of her, and, therefore, brings his own 
and her marriage rings to the Lord ; or the 
little garnet cross which was sent with the 
words, “ There is no restraint to the Lord to 
help by many or by few”? Here we can 
glance into the secret treasure-chambers of 
the household of our glorious God ; here we 
receive refreshment and joyfulness for our 
work, because we see what fellow-labourers 
God has placed at our side. That our work 
increases, and we require, therefore, each year 
more money, does not make us anxious ; we 
thank God for daily growth, and do not fear 
for our daily wants ; for the Lord our God 
has not exhausted His treasures. 

As was seen in our survey of the stations, 
we can preach throughout the whole Penin- 
sula) Let us now cast a glance at the 
work itself. Two, or rather three, Bible so- 
cieties are actively at work, selling, with 
the help of thirty colporteurs and a Bible- 
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carriage, thousands of Tes- 
taments and Gospels. The 
British and Foreign Bible 
Society takes, of course, the 
first rank. The Religious 
Tract Society of London is 
quite as indefatigable, not 
only distributing hundreds 
of thousands of tracts, but, 
what is of still more import- 
ance, selling thousands of 
pamphletsand books. There 
are now about sixty larger or 
smaller congregations, or 
rather mission stations; per- 
haps the same number of 
schools, with from five to 
six thousand children; about 
ten thousand members, and, 
perhaps, twenty thousand 
who at least hear the preach- 
ing of the gospel ; fifty Sun- 
day-schools with more than 
three thousand children; 
fourteen properties, which 
have been altered so as to 
serve for churches and 
schools, in Oporto, Lisbon, 
San Fernando, Seville, 
Jerez, Granada, Camuiias, 


and Madrid ; an orphanage 
and a hospital, besides our 
book-shop and Protestant 
weekly papers for children 
and adults, all proving that 
God has richly blessed the 
short work of the last ten 


years. 

But when we with thank- 
fulness count up our native 
ministry at Jerez, Reus, 
Madrid, Santander, Zara- 
goza, and Barcelona, and 
our thirty or forty foreign 
stations, another~ question 
may arise of more importance 
and gravity concerning our 
work, the question of the 
disciples—*“ What are these 
among so many?” “Do 
you really believe that your 
little congregations, consist- 
ing of a few thousand of 
poor, and for the most 
part uneducated Protestant 
Christians, which are like a 
drop in a bucket compared 
to the many millions speak- 
ing Spanish and Portuguese 
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inthe old and new world, will make a 
lasting impression? Is their number not 
too small? are they not too weak even to 
act as leaven for these great superstitious 
and incredulous masses?” We find the 
answer in Spain itself. There stands amongst 
the splendid rows of columns of the ancient 
mosque in Cérdoba, hidden away behind 
many hundred pillars, one of particular 
importance. A cross with the picture of the 
Saviour is engraved upon it with rough, but 
recognisable lines. Whilst the false prophet 
Mohammed made the West tremble with his 
fanatic hordes of warriors, whilst the domi- 
nion of the Arabs extended throughout Spain, 
and the splendour of their mosques sur- 
rounded the region of Islam with fairy-like 
glory, stood a poor Christian slave chained 
to that column, destined by his presence to 
add to the noisy glory of the festivities of 
Islam, but who could not forget the despised 
and crucified One, whose love filled his heart. 
With persevering and toilsome labour he 





scratched with a nail His cross and image on 
the marble pillar. And now? Mohammed's. 
glory has passed away; the sceptre of Islam, 
which subdued Spain, has been broken ; even 
the ancient mosque changed into a Christian 
church, and the simple crucifix has lasted 
longer than the power and glory of a civilisa- 
tion which once filled half the world. Let, 
then, superstition keep her noisy, popular: 
feasts, her celibate priests. and fair architec- 
ture; let the falsely praised wisdom and phi- 
losophy of infidelity boast of the proud pillars 
of her splendid temple as eternal in her vain 
self-conceit ; we will engrave the image of 
our crucified Saviour in the Latin races with 
quiet, unseen, and despised labour, in the 
joyful confidence that His image carries the- 
seal of eternity with it. Small, modest, and 
laborious is our work, but, thank God, it has 
till now not been in vain, and will not be so 
for the future of the Spaniards and Portuguese, 
for it carries the stamp of our crucified 
Saviour. 





THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., MEMBER OF THE REVISION COMPANY. 


FOURTH PAPER.—REVISED TRANSLATION.* 
I NOW come to the second part of our 

theme. I have already noted the large 
accumulation of materials—MSS., Fathers’ 


Versions—and have illustrated the results | 


of this examination of these materials by 
giving the various readings of two Epistles, 
and by a collection of important passages in 
which changes have been made. The second 
question is—Why are changes of translation 
necessary, and to what extent must these 
changes go? 

And here it will be found convenient to 
alter the method of inquiry. Instead of 
enumerating passages in different books, it 
will be better to classify the changes them- 
selves by defining the principles on which 
they are made. These principles are chiefly 
three. Changes are required because words 
of the Authorised Version are now obsolete 
or ambiguous. Changes are required to pre- 
serve “the identity of phrasing,” the transla- 
tion of important Greek words by the same 
English words, which the original translators 
formally repudiated ; and changes are required 


* On page 384 (June), for “ while in a third passage,” &c., 
read “‘ ai a third passage, Matt. v. 375 read also ‘is of 


the evil one,’ putting ‘ of evil’ in the margin.’ 








to express with greater accuracy the meaning 
of the original Greek. To these changes the 
three following papers will be devoted. 

The age of the Authorised Version (1604 
—1611) was, in some respects, the golden age 
of our language. It was the age of Spenser 
and Shakspere, of Raleigh and Bacon. It 
was an age, moreover, to which the matchless 
English of Tyndale’s translation, made eighty 
years earlier, was still intelligible and popular. 
But two hundred and seventy years have 
passed since then; and two hundred and 
seventy years make great changes in a spoken 
tongue. Spenser and Shakspere and Bacon 
all need glossaries to make their meaning 
plain, and Scripture is subject to the same 
law. There are, in fact, some two hundred 
and fifty words and phrases that are obsolete, 
or what is more mischievous, are misleading. 
If obsolete, they give no sense; if still used 
in new senses they mislead ; and so the mean- 
ing is either lost or perverted. Sometimes 
the words are of Saxon origin, as “ by-and- 
by,” which always means at once, or imme- 
diately ; and “take thought,” which always 
means ‘‘to take to heart, to be distracted or 
anxious,” though this last is feeble. To 
“bestow” meant of old to put into a place 
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(stow) ; now it means to put into the hands 
of any one, and so to give. “ By” (against), 
“heady” (headstrong), “ high-minded,” and 
many more, are equally ambiguous. Oftener 
the words are of Latin origin, and represent an 
early and accurate meaning of the Latin form 
—a meaning which has entirely or largely 
passed away. 

The word “conversation” is a familiar 
instance. It occurs eighteen times in the New 
Testament and a few times in the Old. “To 
him that ordereth his conversation aright will 
I show the salvation of God.” Lot was 
“‘vexed with the filthy conversation of the 
wicked.” And godly women are exhorted to 
try and win their husbands to the Gospel “ by 
their chaste conversation.” Other passages 
are equally important. In every one it 
makes a sense, and sometimes a good sense. 
But the word never has in Scripture its modern 
meaning. It means always manner or habit 
of life, behaviour (the wifa guam vivimus— 
not gud), and is so translated in three pas- 
sages ; “willing to live honestly ” (Heb. xiii. 
18 ; 2 Pet. ii. 18) ; “ that thou mayest know 





how to dchave thyse/f in the house of God” | 


(1 Tim. iii. 15). A form of the same word 


is used in its old sense in Josh. viii. 35— | 
“ the strangers that were conversant (that is, | 


that lived) among them”—where, perhaps, 
there is no ambiguity, though to plain readers 
the meaning is not clear. 


| xxiii. 33; Mark iii. 29). 


And we still speak | 


of being conversant with (or formerly z7) that | 


business. 
truth taught is important, and in none of 
them is it plain. In the Epistle to the Phi- 
lippians the Greek word used is peculiar. 
Philippi, too, was “no mean city,” and was a 
Roman colony, entitled to the privileges of 
Roman citizenship. Its inhabitants were “citi- 
zens ;” and in addressing the Church there, 
the apostle, with his usual courtesy and tact, 
always speaks of their manner of life under 
this nobler designation. “Let your conver- 
sation be as it becometh the Gospel” (Phil. i. 
27), is rather, Let your life, your citizenship, 
be worthy of the Gospel ; as later (iii. 20) he 
bids them to be holy, because “ their conver- 
sation” (z.e. their citizenship) “is in heaven.” 
In this instance we have not only a clearer 
statement of truth, but a new meaning at 
once beautiful and instructive—a lesson in 
evidences and in courtesy. 

Occasionally the erroneous impression pro- 
duced by semi-obsolete words is made worse 
by the context. In Heb. xiii. 7, for example, 
the Christians are bidden “to consider the 
end of the conversation” of their leaders, 
and to copy their faith. In some editions, 


In nearly all the passages the | 





the following verse—* Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday,” &c., is separated only by a semi- 
colon : and then “ the end of their conversa- 
tion” is the name and cause of their Master. 
What is really meant is, that we are to con- 
sider the blessed end their life had—how they 
left the world in faith and peace. Similarly, 
the rendering damnation may seem required 
in some passages by adjuncts—“ eternal dam- 
nation” (Matt. xxiii. 33), “damnation of 
hell” (Mark iii. 29), &c.; but condemna- 
tion or judgment is all that is found in the 
Greek. The phrase, as a whole, may imply 
all that the common interpretation gives 
it; but the awful meaning is not in the 
word “condemnation,” but in the added 
words. 

Awful words are the words damnation and 
damned. It is a wrong rendering in some 


| passages, as in 2 Pet. ii. 1, 3, where the word 


means destructive and destruction. It is an 
obsolete rendering in others: Matt. xxiii. 14 ; 
xxiii. 33 ; Markiii. 29; xii. 40; Luke xx. 47; 
John iii. 29 ; Rom. ili. 8; xiii. 2; 1 Cor. xii. 
29; 2 Thess. ii, 12 ; 1 Tim. v. 12; in all of 
which it means simply condemnation and 
condemned; though in some of them the 
condemnation seems, from the accompanying 
words, to be final and irremediable (see Matt. 
On the other hand, 
the Greek word in Matt. xvi. 16; Luke xi. 
31, 32; 1 Cor. xi. 32, is a strong form, and 
though translated condemn, would bear the 
more awful rendering. 

In two passages where the word damnation 
is used in its lighter obsolete sense, the 
rendering is very mischievous. The first is 
in Romans xiv. 23, where it is said that when 
aman doubts whether he may eat, “he is 
damned, if he eat ;” and the second is in the 
words of the institution of the Lord’s Supper, 
quoted in all their awfulness in the Com- 
munion Service of the English Church, “he 
that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth 
and drinketh damnation to himself.” What 
scruples have been created by these words— 
what misgivings and fear! Nor only scruples 
and fear. A modern preacher has said, 
“ the word damnation has no business here ”— 
a most just decision ; and he has added that 
the translators were so desirous of retaining 
the word, that they insert it where it should 
never have been—a most unjust decision. 
The fact is that damnation is in old English 
a lighter word than condemnation, a remark 
true of other compounds of cn and a simple 
verb, At the very time when, as it is sug- 
gested, the translators introduced the word 
.with such an unworthy purpose, there was in 
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many of the Churches a version with the 
rendering—“ When Judas saw that Jesus 
was dampned,” “No man hath dampned 
thee; neither I shall dampne thee.” Simi- 
larly in an edition of Luther’s Sermons, pub- 
lished in 1626, the editor, a London clergy- 
man, says in the preface: “ Bishop Latimer 
preached twice every Sunday—to the great 
shame and damnation of non-preaching 
Prelates.” The examples are innumerable. 
And can any reader doubt that such am- 
biguities should cease? The mischief they 
do in creating misunderstanding of the pas- 
sages in which they are found, and mis- 
giving as to other passages and renderings, 
is incalculable. 

The whole question of condemnation is 
sufficiently difficult, without any needless 
additions to the difficulty. atakrino, for 
example, which means, no doubt, to condemn, 
and nothing but condemn, is applied to 
describe condemnations that belong to this 
life only. ‘‘ Many of the Jews shall condemn 
the Son of man to death” (Matt. xx. 18; 
Mark xiv. 64, &c.). Judas saw “that he 
was condemned ” (Matt. xxvii. 3). And our 
Lord said to the woman, “Hath no man 
condemned thee? neither do I condemn 
thee” (John viii. 10, 11). ‘‘ He that eateth 
is condemned if he eat” (Rom. xiv. 23). 
In other passages it has a much deeper 


meaning (Mark xvi. 16; Rom. v. 16, 18, &c. ; 


viii. 1). On the other hand the lighter 
words (Krino, Krima, Krisis), which are 
very occasionally used for judgment simply, 
or even for favourable judgment (2 Cor. v. 
14, “We thus judge.” “If ye have judged 
me faithful, abide with me”) is generally 
used in the sense of condemnation, as in 
Mark xii. 40, Luke xxiv. 20, “ He delivered 
Him to be judged (or condemned) to death ;” 
Rom. iii. 8, “Whose condemnation” (literally 
judgment) “is just ;” Rom. xiii. 2, “ Shall 
receive condemnation ” (literally judgment). 
Indeed most of the passages that speak of 
future condemnation are described simply by 
judgment. “That they allmay be condemned” 
(damned, 4, V. ; judged, Gr.) “who believed 
not the truth, but had pleasure in unrighteous- 
ness ;” “ eternal judgment ;” “ the judgment 
of hell.” In John v. 39, the resurrection of 
judgment is the opposite of the resurrection 
of life, as fo judge the world is the antithesis 
of saving it in Johniii. 17,18. The Revised 
Version use both judgment and condemna- 
tion as renderings of &rino and its allied 
forms. The context serves in part to guide 
the decision. 

The semi-obsolete meaning of another 





word is also misleading—the word religion it- 
self, or religious. It occurs five times in the 
New Testament, and is rightly translated 
“ worship ” or “ worshipping ” in Col. ii. 18 ; 
everywhere else it is translated religion or 
religious. And yet worship, the outward 
form of religion, the cute of our French 
neighbours, “ Christian ritual,” is its true 
meaning. How is God to be worshipped ? 
In Gothic buildings, and “dim religious 
light,” with fine music and an esthetic 
service? None of these accessories need be 
condemned, if only they be kept subordinate. 
And yet the Apostle James’s answer is deeply 
significant. Pure worship—true ritual—and 
undefiled before God our Father is—charity 
and purity—to visit the widows and the 
fatherless in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world, i, 27. 
In this last verse the Revisers have retained 
religion, as the adjective religious is found in 
the context, and could hardly have been 
translated by any form of worship ; but the 
meaning is undoubted, and might well have- 
been suggested by a marginal note. The 
difference is not vital, but it throws light om 
what our American friends call a “live 
question. One of Canon Kingsley’s “ Village 
Sermons,” with the title “ Religion not Godli- 
ness,” illustrates very well the differences 
between the two things which this inadequate 
translation is apt to confound. 

Other words equally ambiguous but less 
important are very numerous. Keeping to 
the New Testament alone, it is easy to give 
a hundred and fifty which are either am- 
biguous or obsolete. The following are 
specimens. The first column gives the 
word as found in the Authorised Version ; 
the second gives the true meaning in the 
passage quoted, or in all the passages where 
it is found. Sometimes the same word is 
used elsewhere in another sense, and then 
the difficulty of understanding it is largely 
increased. When a dagger (t) is used atter 
a word, it will be understood that the Re- 
vised Version has made no change. 

To students of our literature those words 
are familiar enough, and their history is 
alw@ys a subject of interest. But in a Bible 
for the people, a first requisite is clearness ; 
and in the interest of clearness, a Revision. 
has become essential. 

Admiration : wonder, Rev. xvii. 6. 

Affect : to seek for, to strive after, Gal. iv. 17. 

All; any, Heb. vii. 7. 

Allege: ¢ to prove by quoting, Acts xvii. 3.. 

Allow : to approve, Luke xi. 48. 

Amazement: confusion of mind from any cause; 

1 Peter iii. 6. 
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Apprehend: f to lay hold of, Phil. iii. 12. 

Approve: Tf to prove, Acts ii, 22, or to test, Rom. 
ii, 18, 

Assay: T to try, or attempt, Heb. xi. 29. 

Attendance: attention, heed, 1 Tim. iv. 13. 

Audience: hearing (the act of). 

Audience, give: Acts xiii. 16; xv. 12; xxii. 22. 
Few will deny that “give audience,” is a more 
rhythmical expression than hearken, or that 
‘*hearken ” would be a needless change, if ‘ give 
audience” were understood—and yet the change is 
surely necessary. 

Base: low, humble, 1 Cor. i. 28. 

Beasts: living creatures of any kind, Rev. iv. 5. 

Because: in order that, Matt. xx. 31. 

Blaze abroad < spread abroad, Mark i. 45. 

Break up: break open, Mark ii. 4. , 

Buffet : f¢ to smite; it is difficult to change because 
of the figurative meaning, 2 Cor. xii. 7. 

Canker : cancer, or gangrene, 2 Tim. ii. 17. Canker 
is now used only in the figurative sense. 

Careful; full of care, anxious, Phil. iv. 6. In the 
modern sense it describes a virtue; in the old 
sense, a sin. 

Carriage: any thing carried, Acts xxi. 15. 

Charger: f that on which a thing is carried, Matt. 
xiv. 8. Gr. a dish. 

Charges at: money-burden or expense. 

Chanity : the grace of love, 1 Cor. xiii. 

Closet: an inner chamber, Matt. vi. 6. 

Coast; a country side, or border, Matt. viii. 34. 

Commend; to commit to the care of, Acts xiv. 23; 
also to praise, to introduce to the favourable notice 
of—a very loose word. 

Common: f polluted, non-sacred; intended for or 
belonging to all. 

Compass: a circuit, Acts xxviii. 13. 

‘Conclude: shut up, Rom. xi. 32. 

Consent : ¢ stronger than assent, to take pleasure in, 
Acts xii. 15; Titus iii. 8. 

Constantly; strongly, confidently, z.e. strong in tone 
or strong in conviction. 

Contain: to restrain one’s self, 1 Cor. vii. 9. 

Convenient: befitting, Rom. i. 28. 

Convince : convict, John viii. 46. 

Corn, a: a grain, John xii. 24. 

Count: account, Jas. v. 11; tr. call. 

Covet: to desire eagerly (in a wider sense than the 
modern meaning), 1 Cor. xii. 31. 

Craft: trade, work, Acts xviii. 3. 

Crave: to ask for, Mark xv. 3 

Creature: any or everything created, Rom. viii. 19. 

Curious: elaberate, showing great care or labour, 
Ex. xxxv. 32; in Acts xix. I9, it may mean 
magical. 

Deceivableness: deceitfulness or deceit, 2 Thess. ii. 
10. 

Declare ; literally to make clear; to tell plainly; 
used in A.V. to translate eighteen different Greek 
words. 

Deliciously : luxuriously or wantonly, Rev. xviii. 7, 9. 

Deliver: properly to set free, but used to translate 
some fifteen ‘different Greek words: often am- 
biguous. 

Demand: simply to ask for, as in French, Luke 
iil. 14, 

Disallow : to reject, 1 Peter ii. 4, 7. 

Disannul:f an intensive form of annul, to bring to 
nothing, to set aside, Gal. iii. 15. 

Dispensation : stewardship, economy—a difficult word 
to translate, 1 Cor. ix. 17. 

Disposition: appointment, ordinance, Acts vii. 53. 

Doctrine: teaching, the act, the manner, or the 

subject. 





Easter: The Passover, like “churches” for ‘ tem- 
ples”? in Acts xix. 37; so specific as to be in 
modern usage inaccurate. 

Emulations : jealousies, rivalries, not now used in a 
bad sense, Gal. v. 20. 

Endeavouring: using endeavours, giving diligence 
to, Eph. iv. 3. 

Ensue : pursue, I Peter iii. 11. 

Enticing : persuasive, 1 Cor. ii. 4. 

Entreat:f treat, Matt. xxii. 6. 

Envying: strong ill-feeling, Rom. xiii. 13. 

Eschew : to turn aside from, to avoid. 

Fowl: anything that flies. 

Frankly : freely. 

Garner : ¢ granary, Matt. iii. 12. 

Gender: engender or bear children, Gal. iv. 24. 

Glass (through a): a mirror, I Cor. xiii. 12. 

Glistering : glittering, dazzling, Luke ix. 29. 

Go about : to seek, Rom. x. 3. 

Go beyond: overreach or transgress, I Thess. iv. 6. 

God speed: good speed, a greeting, 2 John to, 


7. 

Good man of the house: master of the house, a 
householder. 

Governor: steersman, James iii. 4. 

Guilty (of death) : worthy of, liable to. 

Hardly: with difficulty, itis hard for him to, Matt. 
xix. 23. 

Hardness: hardship, 2}Tim. ii. 3. 

Heavy, very: sore troubled, Matt. xxvi. 37. 

Hereafter: henceforth, See A.V., Johni. 51. 

Heir: f actual inheritor, possessor, Heritor, Matt, 
xxvi. 64. Like Heres. 

High-minded: fT often used now in a good sense, 
2 Tim. iii. 4. 

His: its, 1 Cor. xv. 38. 

Hoise : hoist. 

Honest: honourable, 1 Peter ii. 12. 

Honesty: honourableness, or a grave, becoming de- 
portment, 1 Tim. ii. 2. 

Illuminated : enlightened, Heb. x. 32. 

Implead : to accuse, indict, Acts xix. 38. 

Incontinent: unrestrained in any passion, 2 Tim. 
iii. 3. 

Instestly : urgently, perseveringly, Rom. xii. 12. 

Intend: f sometimes indicates strong purpose, Acts 
v. 28; sometimes desire simply, Luke xiv. 28. 

Jangling, vain: talking rather jocose than angry, 
1 Tim. i. 6, 

Latchet : the lace of a shoe. 

Let,: to hinder. 

Lewd : common, vulgar, vile. 

Lewdness, vileness of any kina. 

Lively (stones) : living. 

Loft: the higher story of any house, not as now of 
an outhouse, Acts xx. 9. 

Look : to expect, Acts xxviii. 6. 

Lust: ¢ strong desire, a passion of any kind, t Tim. 
iv. 3. 

Maliciousness: wickedness generally. 

Manner vessels: manner of vessels, Rev. xviii. 12. 

Marred : spoilt, destroyed, Mark ii. 22. 

Meat : food of any kind. 

Men of war : soldiers. 

Minister: attendant, servant, Acts xiii. 5. 

Moderation: considerateness, ‘sweet reasonableness.’ 

Mortify :t to make to die, Col. iii. 5. 

Motions: passions, Rom, vii. 5. 

Naughtiness : wickedness generally. 

Nephew: grandson, 1 Tim, v. 4. 

Observe: to treat with respect, show observance, 
Mark vi. 20. 

Occupy: to trade, Luke xix. 13. 

Of: by, for, zeal for God, &c. 
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Offend: to cause to stumble or sin. 

Opening: f explaining. : a 

Sither rf plural): others; not changed in Luke xxiii. 
32; Phil. ii. 3. 4 

Parcel ¢ (of ground) : a piece. . 

Particularly : severally, one by one, Heb. ix. 5. _ 

Peculiar: for his, (or one’s) own possession, Titus 


ii. 14. , 
Pitiful : full of pity, James v. 11. 
Plainness of speech: boldness, frankness, 2 
iii. 12. 
Presently: now, at once, Matt. xxvi. 53. 
Prevent : to get before, Matt. xvii. 25, 1 Thes. iv. 15; 


Cor. 


then, so as to help, Psalm xxi. 3; now, so as | 


to hinder. . 

Proper gift: his own gift, 1 Cor. vii. 7. 

Proper child; handsome, fine, Heb. xi. 32. 

Provide: take thought for (in the modern sense). 

Provoke : to call forth, and so to incite. 

Publican : ¢ one who farmed gudlic taxes. 

Purchase: ¢ to obtain or acquire by effort. 

Purge: to purify or make clean, with the sense in 
John xv. of pruning. 

Quick; alive. ‘ 

Quit yout (like men): behave and so fulfil your 
duty as. 

Ready: ¢ eager, Rom. i. 15. 

Receipt of: place of (toll), Tolbooth. 

Reckon: to regard or account, Rom. viii. 18. 

Reprove : f to prove the opposite of a statement, to 
refute, John xvi. 8. 

Resemble it: liken it, Luke xiii. 18. 

Revenge : to revenge, to vindicate, to requite on the 
right. 

Revive: to live again, Rom. xii. 7, 9. 

Room (upper) : place, seat. 

Savour: f taste, odour, Eph, v. 2. 

Savourest: mindest, carest for, Matt. xvi. 23. 

Scrip: a wallet, Matt. x. Io. 

Seared: f scorched, branded, dried up, 1 Tim. iv. 


4 

Secure you: free you from care, Matt. xxviii. 14. 

Shamefacedness: shamfastness (compare steadfast- 
ness), firm through modesty, I Tim. ii. 9. 

Shipping, took: go into boats, John vi. 24, 

Sometime: aforetime, Col. i. 21. 

Sometimes: once, like sometime. 

Soothsaying: divination, Acts xvi. 16. 

Space: interval of time, Acts v. 34. 

Suddenly : hastily, rashly, 1 Tim. v. 22. 

Surety, of a: of a truth, Acts xii. 11. 

Temperance : self-control génerally, 2 Peter i. 6. 

Thank: ¢ thanks, Luke vi. 32. 

Tormented : evil entreated, Heb. xi. 37. 

Tormentor : f jailor, executioner, Matt. xviii. 34. 

Translate: ¢ to remove from one place to another, 
Heb. xi.5; now restricted to Enoch and one 
office. 

Usury : interest—what is paid for the use of money. 

Very : true, John vii, 26, Goes out by reading. 

Vexed: made to suffer, disturbed. 

Vocation : calling, Eph. iv. 1. 

Volume: roll, Heb, x. 7. 

Which: ¢ of what sort ? or who are such as. 

Wist I: + I knew (past tense), Mark ix. 6. 

Wit: to do to, to make known, 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

Wot I: + I know (present tense), Rom. xi. 2. 


Yoke fellow: ¢ any one engaged in the same work, 


whatever it may be, Phil. iv. 3. 


No word in this list has created greater 


discussion than which. Some regard it as 
the articulus stantis aut cadentis versionis. 
Others repudiate it entirely, and would not 
suffer it to live. Some of its defenders plead 
for it, though not wisely, as an innocent 
archaism, or as more reverent than zha/-or 
whe. The English Company have voted in 
its favour by decided majorities; and the 
American Company give it the first place 
among the archaisms which they condemn in 
the face of the world. 
It should be remembered, first of all, that 

it is no neuter of who, though often used as a 
neuter and parsed as such. It is really a 
compound (w/a-/ic), and generally meant, in 
/ middle English, as an interrogative, ‘ what 
sort of?” and as a relative, ‘‘ who are such 
as.” In this sense it answers pretty exactly 
to the relative use of ofrwes. This Greek 
_Telative is of frequent use in the New Testa- 
ment. Its exact meaning may be seen in Acts 
xvii, 11—“ The Bereans were more noble than 
those of Thessalonica, in that they searched 
| the Scriptures.” Jas. iv. 14—‘‘ Go to, now: 
| . . . whereas ye know not what shall be onthe 
|morrow.” Heb. x. r1—“ Zhe which can 
| never take away sin.” Rom. vi. 2—“* We 
who died to sin, how shall we ?”—where it is 
| expressed by position and emphasis. And 
| this is exactly the meaning of which in older 
| English. “He is the heretic shat (dass dis- 
| tinction) makes the fire, not she which (who 
| has this quality—that she) burns in it.”— 
| Winter's Tale. She who would indicate a 
| particular person. ‘He shall be likened 
| unto a wise man which built”—likened to 
| him in this respect that (Matt. vii. 24). ‘“ Re- 
| member them that had the rule over you 
| (your leaders), w/hich—them that—spake to 
you the word of God” (Heb. xiii. 7). In all 
| these cases, who or that changed for which 
| would alter the thought or make the expres- 
| sion less accurate and striking. 
| All this is true. Which is a relative that 
calls attention at once to a person and a 
quality. But, in fact, it is often used as a 
simple relative ; and the clearly defined mean- 
ing of the word in our older writers is either 
not retained or is not apparent to the general 
readef®™ It does not always pass for what it 
is. It is even confounded with coin of a 
different value, and it may become a ques- 
tion whether it should cease to circulate. At 
present, however, it has a distinct meaning, 
| and does important work. To deprave or 
| reject it would be a loss to the wealth of our 
| English tongue. 
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FACES IN THE FIRE. 


ITTING near the fender, 
Looking through the wire, 
I have often fancied 
Faces in the fire. 


It was only fancy ; 
Yet I did not tire, 

Seeing in the twilight 
Faces in the fire. 


Was it always fancy, 

Like the mermaids’ choir, 
Just a childish vision, 

Faces in the fire ? 


Is there not a story 
Of a furnace dire, 

And of some one coming, 
Walking in the fire ? 


And such fires are burning 
Still in all their ire. 

Are the martyrs seeing 
Faces in the fire ? 


Do the wretched thousands, 
Trodden in the mire, 

Find out in their furnace 
Faces in the fire ? 


Yes, for there are angels 
Working without hire, 

Helpers in afflictions, 
Faces in the fire. 


And instead of dreaming, 
Looking through the wire, 
We may join the martyrs, 
Faces in the fire. 
R. H. SMITH, 





ON THE WINGS OF THE MORNING. 


By D. ALCOCK, AvuTnHor or “ THE SPANISH BROTHERS,” “IN THE SHADOW OF GOD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XX.—VENICE AGAIN. clusters of purple and amber, or yielding up 

“ Together we have said one prayer, “ their treasures to laughing youths and maidens, 

My seul ta sien with cloud of canis whose pleasant labour was almost a holiday. 

Tell me those words again.” Such a journey was that of Theodore and 

| Lae things could be more enjoyable than | Giulio, and they made it with every advan- 
a journey through the plains of beautiful | tage that money could procure. They slept 
Italia, when the summer heats were over, | at the best inns, where, in those days of in- 
and the vineyards laden with their rich |tellectual activity, the most distinguished 

















“ Pray for me that what He teaches my soul may be ever open to learn.” 


literary society was often to be met; and | pastime, but to one of the two it was a long 
they could command the services of an ade- | agony. ‘Theodore ever afterwards remem- 
quate guard, whenever they had to = | bered those smiling fields and vineyards as a 
through a district infested with banditti ; oo man might remember the walls of a torture 
though, being both of them active and coura- chamber. For his whole life, inward and 
geous men, they usually preferred relying | outward, was being torn up by the roots— 
upon their own resources. | roots which were strong and vigorous, which 

They spent one night at the ancestral | had struck deep and stretched far and wide. 
home of Campano, and Giulio gave the sor- | The wrench was terrible. The only woman he 
rowing parents a letter with which Raymond | ever had loved, or should love, was lost to 
had furnished him, containing their son’s last | him irrevocably ; ; and this in itself was a sor- 
message, and other details of mournful in- | row great enough to fill the man’s great heart 
terest. These brought comfort; and warm | with anguish. “But in losing Viola he lost 
was the gratitude evinced tow ards the Jewish | also his prospect ofa settled home, a domes- 
physician whose kindness had softened the | tic hearth. All those softening, ennobling, 
lot of all the captives in the Castle of St. | hallowing influences which gather round the 
Angelo, though it had been principally in-| idea of the family were for him (as he thought 
tended for Raymond. | then), never more to exist ; no wife was to 
The journey ought to have been a holiday} console him in trouble or sickness; no 
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son was to continue his name amongst 
‘ men. 

Even work—that silent, modest, unobtru- 
sive comforter, who professes and promises 
nothing, and yet insensibly wins the mourner 
from his tears, the sufferer from his pain— 
seemed about to fail him. Howcould he go 
back to Montpellier and tell the band of 
earnest, intelligent youths, to whom he had 
been teaching Atheistic Materialism, that he 
had wholly mis-read the enigma of the uni- 
verse? He believed now in Jehovah, and in 
the first sentence of the Hebrew Scriptures, 
“In the beginning God created the Heavens 
and the Earth.” What was more, he be- 
lieved in Jehovah as the God of righteousness, 
and in the supreme obligation laid upon him- 
self to be righteous too. 

Well, then, had he not acted the part of a 
righteous man? Had he not, in obedience 
to the imperative “‘ ought,” saved Raymond 
and given up Viola? He dealt out a stern 
approval to himself as ifhe had been another 
man, but he did not take any pleasure in 
the contemplation of his own righteousness. 
He thought of the words of Solomon, “A 
good man is satisfied from himself,” and he 
tried to realise their truth. But he found 
self-satisfaction a poor, flavourless, innutri- 
tive kind of food, somewhat of the nature of 
the apples of Sodom. 

To Giulio he was impenetrable and un- 
approachable. That true friend and “ cama- 
rade” saw the anguish ef his soul, and longed 


to comfort him, with the longing of one who- 


believed that he possessed an infallible pana- 
cea for all the sorrows of humanity. “ Dr. 
Theodore is a good man,” thought Giulio. 
“ He is true, just, and brave ; but he knows, 
as yet, only the law of Moses, not the gospel 
of Christ. Hehas learned, ‘If thine enemy 
hunger, feed him;’ but he has not yet 
learned, ‘Love your enemies.’ He cannot 
understand the law of love until his eyes are 
opened to the love of God that passeth know- 
ledge—that means, to Christ. But he does 
whatever he knows ; and therefore, no doubt, 
that which he knows not yet God will teach 
him.” 

At least he seemed determined to have no 
other teacher. When he talked to Giulio, 
and he did so often, it was about the fea- 
tures of the country through which they were 
journeying, its trees, plants, and flowers ; or 
yet oftener, about “ travel in far lands.” In 
the unsettling of all his ties and associations, 
the passion of his childhood for exploration 
and discovery seemed to be returning. Many 
a long hour’s ride did he beguile for Giulio 





with tales of the Isles of St. Brandon, and 
other fair and fleeting dreams that shadowed 
forth truths yet unknown ; or with mysterious 
passages from the great Arabian philosophers 
—and especially from Averrées—hinting at 
undiscovered worlds beyond the Western 
Sea ; or with stories, scarcely less romantic, 
of the voyages of Marco Polo, and of the 
great Portuguese adventurers. He told also 
of the recent voyages of Christopher Colum- 
bus to the Azores and to Iceland, and to 
these Giulio listened with especial interest, 
as he himself was by birth a Genoese, and 
therefore a townsman of Columbus, though 
his family had removed to Venice in his 
early childhood. 

But always, when they halted for the night, 
Theodore borrowed Giulio’s MSS., and de- 
voted every spare moment to their perusal. 
His long residence in the South of France 
enabled him to master the dialect as easily as 
Giulio did. He was especially fascinated by 
the Gospel of St) John ; accounting for the 
fascination to himself by reflecting that it was 
the work ofa mystic, probably an Alexandrian 
Platonist, and that mysticism was the natural 
recoil from the materialism he had been 
forced toabandon. He considered Giulio a 
mystic also, though’fia peculiar kind ; and he 
did not atiall intend to become one himself. 

So Venice was reached at last. Theodore 
brought Giulio to his father’s house, and in- 
troduced him'there as an honoured guest, to 
whom he was under many obligations. But, 
taking him aside as soon as the first social 
meal was over, he said, ‘‘ Do me one more 
kindness, friend Giulio. The lady Erminia 
Chalcondyles ought to know her son’s safety 
at once, and to receive his letter. But I have 
no fancy for a scene, and a lady’s tears and 
thanks, and so forth. You can give herevery 
information she desires just as well as I. 
Go, my dear fellow, be the bearer of good 
tidings, and my substitute in a task from 
which I shrink.” 

Giulio acquiesced, and took a gondola for 
the island of Murano. As the rowers shot 
across the Lagoon, he sat in the little cabin 
buried in profoundest thought. But when 
they neared the quay he drew aside the cur- 
tain and gazed, as one who sought to drink 
in every feature of the scene, now bathed 
in the fair and mellow light of an autumn 
afternoon. “The place thereof knoweth it 
no more,” he murmured. “Ay, ‘the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth, but the word of 
our God shall stand for ever.’ Days of youth, 
how long ago they seem !—Sciar, gondclier, 
sciar |” 
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Now they were touching the steps of the 
dwelling with which the descriptions of Ray- 
mond had made him so familiar. He sprang 
up them with a vigour which seemed to 
show the days of youth not so very far re- 
moved, and entered, unchallenged, by the 
open door. Still he met no one; and, after 
standing a moment undecided, he saw an 
inner door ajar, and pushed it open also. 

It admitted him into the studio of an 
artist. This, happily, was not unoccupied. 
The owner stood with his back to the door 
and his face to the window, carefully ex- 
amining a small painting upon glass which 
he held in his hand. Hearing, however, the 
steps of an intruder, Giacomo turned, and 
with a dreamy look and absent manner—for 
that momentous question whether the colour- 
ing of those grapes was quite natural still 
occupied his mind—inquired the stranger’s 
business. 

“Scusi, signor. Does the Lady Erminia 
Chalcondyles live here?” 


“Yes, signor ; but she has gone forth, with | 


her servant, to hear a sermon in the church 
yonder.” Then, thinking himself scarcely 
courteous, and attracted besides by an un- 
defined something in the stranger's look and 
manner, he added, “ They will return in an 
hour or so. You are welcome to wait for 


them here if you please, signor.” 


Giacomo courteously offered a seat, but 
Giulio did not take it. The two men stood 
together, looking each in the oiher’s face. 
Both were advanced in years, though Giulio, 
really the younger by nearly ten years, looked 
fully as old as the painter, for the life of the 
imagination keeps men looking and feeling 
young. Still, both were grey-haired and 
travail-worn, as though the storms of the world 
had beaten upon them. But the expression 
of Giacomo was gentle, dreamy, sorrowful, 
unsatisfied ; that of Giulio strong, firm, as- 
sured, courageous.: Yet with all this differ- 
ence there was a certain likeness, indescribable 
but real, such asa third person, looking on 
the two, would have noticed immediately. 

Giacomo was the first to speak. 

“Signor, favour me, I pray you, with your 
name. For surely Iremember your face. It 
awakens old associations.—No, I cannot be 
mistaken. I have known you, have I not, 
in other days?” The words were spoken fal- 
teringly, interspersed with breaks and pauses. 

“ Are you Giacomo Salvi—or Morgagna ?” 
Giulio asked in his turn, for Giacomo was far 
less changed in every way than himself. 
“Tf so, I am your brother—Giovanni Giulio 
Morgagna.” 





“‘ Brother ?—Gian ?—Thank God, He has 
heard my prayer at last !” 

The brothers threw themselves into each 
other’s arms, and exchanged a loving brotherly 
embrace and salutation; a manifestation of 
feeling sanctioned by the customs of their 
times and their country. 

Giulio’s life had been a series of adventures, 
whilst Giacomo’s had glided tranquilly on- 
wards in the same city, and his faculties found 
their natural and harmonious development 
in the direction promised by his childhood. 
Giulio therefore had the most to tell, Giacomo 
the most to hear. Before the strange story 
of the wandering sectary was half ended, the 
returning footsteps of the Lady Erminia and 
of Manuel were heard in the passage. 

Giacomo led them at once into the studio, 
found a seat for the lady, and respectfully 
presented his brother, ‘“‘ Gian Giulio Morga- 
gna, who had come to her Excellency with 
tidings of the young Count.” 

The sad stillness of a woman’s life, keeping 
for long years the same narrow unchanging 
groove, is often amongst its greatest trials. 
Through how many vicissitudes had Raymond 
passed—how much had he learned, felt, suf- 
fered, and enjoyed—whilst the current of his 
mother’s life, naturally as intense and strong 
as that of his own, flowed on noiselessly 
through a desolate land, without an event 
to mark its progress. To agonize for him, 
to weep for him, to pray for him, had been 
all the work her hand found todo. Had 
she beena little richer she might have helped 
other exiles from her native land; had she 
been a little poorer, the very struggle for 
subsistence would itself have given her occu- 
pation and interest. As it was, the years 
came and went, finding and leaving her with 
folded hands, “eating her own heart.” No 
wonder her cheek was blanched, and the 
ashes which the slaughter of her kindred had 
sprinkled on her head changing quickly into 
snow. Yet it may be that the pain of those 
sad years was worth the cost—if indeed they 
had taught her to pray. 

Giulio told her of Raymond's sickness and 
recovery, and of Dr. Theodore’s care of him; 
adding that by his advice he was now going 
to. Montpellier, where there was a professor- 
shig vacant, which would afford him for the 
present an honourable occupation and a com- 
fortable asylum. For further particulars he 
referred her Excellency to the Count’s own 
letter, which he had the honour of placing 
in her hand. He kept silence upon the 
subject of his marriage, not knowing how 
she might be affected by it; and upon that of 
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his rivalry with Theodore, since, much as he 
longed to do justice to the magnanimity of 
his patron, it seemed to him that Raymond 
alone had the right to tell that story. 

Still, he told enough to transport Manuel 
to the seventh heaven of grateful delight, and 
to make him bless Dr. Theodore, and Giulio 
also, by all the Saints in the Greek Calendar. 
It certainly jarred a little upon his idea of the 
pretensions of Count Raymond Chalcondyles 
to imagine him earning his daily bread by 
teaching the tongue of his forefathers to a 
crowd of noisy lads in a lecture hall ; still he 
knew that other Greek exiles, as well-born as 
Raymond, had been thankful to do the same, 
and moreover he had not dwelt so long 
beneath the roof of Pomponius Laetus, 
without acquiring some respect for the 
hierophants of literature. And, after all, 
what mattered aught else if his young master 
himself were safe and well? 

The Lady Erminia thanked Giulio in fewer 
words, but with yet deeper feeling. “Tell 


Dr. Theodore Benedetto,” she added, “ that 
the blessing of a widow never yet harmed any 
man, nor was it ever earned more nobly, or 
bestowed more heartily, than mineis this day. 
But, if he permit me, I shall tell him so myself 
to-morrow.” 

Having said this, she withdrew to her own 


apartment, and to the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of Raymond’s letter, which had been 
written after Theodore’s departure from the 
osteria, though of course before that of 
Giulio. 

He wrote hopefully about the future; and 
frankly about his own prospects with regard 
to Viola, and his relations with Theodore. 
It was somewhat startling to Erminia to learn 
that her son, whom she had last seen a boy 
of fifteen, had actually given her a daughter ; 
but she repressed a rising sigh, and told 
herself that hers was the common lot of 
mothers. And her heart was softened by the 
earnest pleading that followed, that she would 
come to Montpellier and take up her abode 
with them. She could make the journey with 
ease, Raymond said, under the escort of 
Manuel. Messer Benedetto would secure 
her a passage in a comfortable ship, and 
Giulio also would probably be soon returning 
to what he now accounted his home. “ Come 
to me, dearest mother,” he concluded. “My 
heart yearns to see thy face again; and to 
repay thee, if I may, for the lonely years 
thou hast spent for me.” The Lady Erminia’s 
eyes were wet with happy tears when she 
folded up the letter. 

Meanwhile the stream of talk was flowing 





rapidly between the long-separated brothers, 
Giacomo, the painter, and Giulio, Gian, or 
Zun, as he was familiarly called in the Vene- 
tian idiom. Each at once took the other to 
his heart. Their very differences made them 
dovetail the better (so to speak) into the ° 
needs of each other’s lives. The younger 
supplied the masculine element—daring, 
enterprise, boldness—while the nature of the 
elder, although gentler and more dependent, 
had a quiet strength of its own, touched into 
beauty by the rare peculiar grace of artistic 
genius. 

It was a terrible shock to the painter to 
find that his brother no longer owned alle- 
giance to the Church ; the only Church (in 
Western Christendom) Giacomo had ever 
heard or dreamed of, whose shrines and altars 
he spent his days in trying to decorate, and 
whose observances were linked with every 
action of his life and every aspiration of his 
soul, 

But Giulio reassured his brother and vin- 
dicated himself by a confession of faith that 
came from depths “ below the tide of war” 
—those regions of the mind that controversy 
agitates—and was “based on the crystalline 
sea” of all that is most real in the soul of 
man. To him, he said, Christ was all in all. 
He was the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
By Him alone we come to the Father, 
Everything that man has put between his 
soul and Christ must therefore be swept 
aside ; ay, though it were dear and beautiful 
as the face of the Madonna, or venerable and 
awe-inspiring as the chanted Psalm or the 
lifted Host. ‘The Church has been making 
one great and terrible mistake, which has 
involved a thousand more,” he added. “ She 
has forgotten the tenderness of Christ. She 
has ignored His true humanity. She has 
set before the eyes of mankind the terrors 
of the law, the powers of the world to come, 
the awfulness of the great Judge of quick and 
dead, until, in the Judge, the whole world 
has forgotten the Saviour. She has taken away 
the ladder He set up between Heaven and 
Earth—the ladder which is Himself, the Son 
of Man—and she has built another of her 
own contrivance, of which the steps are 
sacraments, and penances, and saints, and 
angels, with the blessed Madonna standing 
at the top. Ah, Giacomo, if men but knew 
Him as He is—but saw His Face!” 

“Ah, Zun, my brother, if Z could see 
that face!” sighed Giacomo, with the un- 
satisfied longing of years at his heart. Then, 
rising from his place, he drew back the cloth 
that covered his unfinished picture and 
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showed it to Giulio. It was still as far from 
completion as on the day when Raymond 
had seen it last. 


CHAPTER XXI.—ONE YEAR AFTERWARDS. 


Ir was, speaking accurately, a year and a 
half, since Raymond, Theodore, and Giulio 
parted in the little osteria on the Campagna; 
then the earth was thrilling under the last 
heats of the summer sun; now the fair 
Provencal hills and valleys are budding 
once more into life beneath the first kisses 
of the spring. But to Raymond the interval 
seemed brief, partly because it was filled 
with earnest work, still more because he was 
happy. 

The University of Montpellier had now 
greatly declined from the high position it 
occupied during the earlier Middle Ages, 
principally as a school of medicine. But 
Theodore’s great abilities as a teacher, both 
of medicine-and philosophy, perhaps also 
his bold speculations, which were flavoured 
with that slight suspicion of heresy daring 
spirits find rather attractive than otherwise, 
had given it a strong though temporary im- 
pulse. Those who profited largely by this 
impulse, both in purse and reputation, were 
eager to welcome the brilliant young Greek, 
who might do for the Humanities what his 
“Now,” 


friend was doing for the sciences. 
said the heads of the university, “we too 
shall have our Greek from Constantinople, 
as good as Chrysolaurus, or Argyropoulos, 
or Lascaris, or any other distinguished orna- 


ment of learning.” Nor was Raymond's 
value, as an attraction to the lecture halls of 
Montpellier, lessened by his noble birth, or 
by the persecutions he had endured on 
account of his attachment to literature, while 
it was greatly increased by his ability to 
reproduce the teaching of Pomponius, and 
to lecture upon the Latin classics with as 
much facility as upon those of his fore- 
fathers. Moreover, he was young, handsome, 
genial, unassuming. Altogether the uni- 
versity had secured a prize, and was happily 
conscious of the fact ; while as yet there was 
not time for the smouldering envy of jealous 
colleagues to break out. 

Meanwhile youth and love and hope were 
transforming a gloomy but substantial dwell- 
ing-house in the quaint old city into a genuine 
home; where all sweet domestic ties and 
affections might take root and grow. Viola 
was its presiding spirit; the sunshine of 
prosperity had ripened her into as near an 
approach as could readily be found to the 
poet’s ideal of the— 





yet Bagge es ann EE 
At least there was one, besides Raymond, 
who considered her perfect. That was 
Raymond’s mother. Could more be said for 
the young wife ? 

Lately a new inmate had come to that 
home—“ out of the everywhere into the 
here,” a precious gift of God, and at once an 
object of deepest love and a souree of pride 
to the whole household ; but the last espe- 
cially to the aged Manuel, who thought the 
birth of a Dauphin of France an event of 
trifling importance compared with that of an 
heir of Chalcondyles. 

The young professor was now almost as 
light-hearted as the schoolboy who went 
singing from the academy of Venice to his 
home in Murano, and he was far more truly 
happy. Yet, strange to say, the one sorrow 
that lay in the depths of the man’s heart— 
veiled, indeed, with many a flower, but still 
there—was the very same that in those old 
days spoiled the artless pleasures of the 
boy. ‘‘ Mother,” he said, when the name 
of his firstborn came to be discussed, “let 
me have my will this time. My father’s 
shade will forgive me. I must needs call my 
boy Theodore.” 

He had his will, all the more easily be- 
cause Theodore chanced to be a good and 
much-used Greek name, which had been 
borne by some of his mother’s kindred. 

It seemed as though the christening of the 
child was destined to bring a joy long wished 
for in vain. A few days after the important 
event the little family were seated together at 
their evening meal, when Manuel opened the 
door and announced, in a tone almost as 
quiet and ordinary as though it had been 
merely one of their very frequent student 
visitors, “ Dr. Theodore Benedetto.” 

The grave, middle-aged physician, for such 
he looked now, was greeted hy all affec- 
tionately, by Raymond with emotion he could 
scarcely conceal. Theodore had long since 
by letter resigned his post at the university, so 
that his appearance was the more unexpected 
and surprising. His manner was kind, and 
his look and voice unusually gentle; but 
now, as ever, he shrank from manifestations 
of feeling. 

In answer to many an eager question, he 
gave, very quietly and naturally, an account 
of himself since their parting. ‘I found my 
father out of health and depressed by many 
cares,” he said. ‘‘ Both as son and as phy- 
sician I could be of use to him. My brother 
Gaetano had not been fortunate or prudent,. 
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and his affairs caused him much anxiety. 
But now at last all is happily settled. I 
brought Gaetano with me to Marseilles and 
established him there in a good business. 
As for myself, the roving instinct had come 
over me again ; and Giulio also wished to re- 
visit Languedoc.” 

“Then he is with you?” 

“Yes ; I left him at the Inn.” 

“Can you suppose for a moment that you, 
or he, are going tostay there? Manuel shall 
fetch him at once, and shall give directions 
to have your luggage brought also.” 

Theodore began to make some opposition, 
but apparently recollecting himself, yielded. 
As Viola was about to leave the room “ on 
hospitable cares intent,” he detained her, 
and inquired for the child of his friend. 

““T will bring him,” said Viola. 

While she did so, Raymond asked for 
Giacomo. ‘“ He seemsto have grown young 
again since he found a brother in Giulio,” 
Theodore answered. “The two are the 
closest of friends. He has just completed a 
picture which is much and deservedly praised 
in Venice. The best judges say it is equal to 


anything produced by either of the Gentili 
brothers. The subject is Christ healing a 


blind man.” 

Then the wonder and treasure of the 
house was exhibited, and Theodore performed 
the homage expected from him sufficiently, 
and even gracefully. “Of course he is 
another Raymond ?” 

“No,” Raymond answered. “We have 
named him after the dearest friend we have 
ever had, or shall have, Theodore.” 

Greatly moved, Theodore turned aside, 
and no more was said until the child was 
borne away by Viola, the Lady Erminia fol- 
lowing. Even then, the words were few. 

“Theodore, you have pardoned ?” 

“What there was to pardon,” Theodore 
answered with a hand-clasp that said more 
than words. “You, too, had something to 
forgive.” 

“ Nothing, except benefits.” 

— Thrown to you as bones to a dog. Ray- 
mond, if yours had not been the sweetest of 
natures, you would have hated me bitterly. 
I was proud then, for I had not learned my 
own need of pardon. I am wiser now, I 
hope. At least I know now how far from 
wise I was, and am.” 

“ Dear Theodore, why not return here, 
where you are so loved and longed for? 
Your splendid successes as a teacher are in 
every one’s mouth ; and evcry one marvels at 
your abandoning prospects such as yours.” 





“ Raymond, I could no longer expound 
Averroes. I ain changed in many things, 
—What of your buried treasure, my friend ?* 

“Circumstances have made me a laggard 
in the very matter you would have expected 
me to pursue most eagerly. First, I had to 
establish myself here, to give a home to my 
wife and mother, and so forth. Then, I had 
to ascertain particulars about the locality, 
and to arrange my plans. Just as all that 
was finished, a new student arrived here, 
a gay and gallant Provencal, who attracted 
me at once, and who proved on inquiry to 
be no other than the present Lord of Vau- 
delon.” 

“Why should that hinder you ?” 

“ The boy has attached himself to me; he 
follows me everywhere like my shadow. In 
short, he renders me the same kind of homage 
we used to render in old times to Pomponius 
Laetus. ‘The incense is sweet, Theodore.” 

“T too have found it so.” 

—‘ But embarrassing, in this instance. 
How, on the one hand, can I say to him, ‘ My 
dear boy, your broad acres belonged to my 
forefathers, from whom yours have taken 
them by robbery and violence’? How, on 
the other, can I creep like a thief into his 
domains, and dig up his garden without 
asking his leave ?” 

“We shall see that,” said Theodore, 
changed indeed in many things, as he said, 
but prompt and resolute as ever. 

A few days afterwards Theodore, Raymond, 
and Giulio were spurring gaily over the plains 
of Languedoc, on their way to the hills of 
St. Peray, where was the castle of Vaudelon. 
The young lord of Vaudelon, who was fully 
aware of their errand and much interested in 
its results, had warmly recommended them to 
the hospitality of his mother and sisters. 

Thus it happened that Raymond actually 
entered the rose garden under the guidance 
of a fair lady, as in the dream of his child- 
hood ; only he always believed that the lady 
of his dream wore the features of Viola. This 
lady was the widowed chAtelaine, a dignified 
personage, who, attended by a bower-maiden 
of gentle blood, sat in the arbour, and 
watched the proceedings of Raymond and 
his friends. 

The fragment of parchment in Raymond’s 
reliquary had been carefully studied before- 
hand, and the measurements it contained 
were now accurately marked off. Then came 
the anxious moment. Raymond took the 
spade first, then Giulio relieved him, 

“ There is nothing, I am sure,” Raymond 
said at length with a half sigh. A formidable 
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heap of clay had been thrown up without any 
result. 

“Do not despair yet,” interposed Theo- 
dore, who was standing by, leaning on his 
cane. ‘Take care, Giulio; you will break 
that spade.” 

“TI have struck it against a stone,” said 
Giulio. “No. Wait.—I verily believe we 
have found it!” 

What seemed like a heap of rotten leaves 
was soon brought to light and laid upon the 
grass. Within the leaves were many wrap- 
pings of skin, half decayed ; and when these 
were torn off and cut away, a box appeared, 
made of some dark-coloured wood and 
clamped with iron. It was about two feet 
square and of considerable weight, although, 
Raymond thought, scarcely heavy enough to 
contain gold. 

There was no lock, only a kind of rude 
clasp, which Raymond with much difficulty 
succeeded in unfastening, while Theodore, 
Giulio, and the two ladies watched him in 
silence. At last he drew out a great MS. 
volume and laid it on the grass. “ Zhat is 
all/” he said, rising from his knees and turn- 
ing to Theodore with a long sigh of disap- 
pointment. 

He was a brave man, but he could not 


resign the vague, yet cherished, hope of years 
without a pang. Better to have left his trea- 
sure still in the border land between dream 


and expectation! ‘No doubt books were 
very precious in those benighted days,” he 
said rather bitterly. “Still, I marvel at the 
words of my ancestor, that lands and castle 
were well lost for this, and little worth without 
ah 

Giulio meanwhile threw himself on the 
grass and began carefully to examine the 
book. Presently he cried out in a kind of 
rapture, “It is the Bible, the whole Bible ! 
God’s own Word, from Genesis to Revelation ! 
—God be praised!” 

He was right. The Old Testament was in 
Latin, in fact it was only a copy of the 
Vulgate; but the New had been translated 
into the Provengal of the twelfth century, the 
Langue d’Oc, the tongue of the Trouba- 
dours. Both were complete, and enriched 
with many notes. ‘Signor Count,” he said 
to Raymond, ‘“‘ you may be proud of your 
ancestors. They were amongst God’s hidden 
suffering people. The law of His mouth was 
dearer unto them than thousands of gold and 
silver. For their sakes, no doubt, He hath a 
favour unto you.” 

It was to Raymond’s honour that, after a 
thoughtful pausé, he stooped and took up the 





volume, reverently pressing it to his heart. 

“ Since God has sent it to me in so strange a 
” M “cc 

way,” he said, “‘ He must have somewhat to 

teach me through its pages. Pray for me, 

good and true friends, that what He teaches 

my soul may be ever open to learn.” 


CHAPTER XXII.—MANY YEARS AFTERWARDS. 


“So take and use Thy work, 
Amend what flaws may lurk, 
What strain o’ the stuff, what warpings past the aim. 
My times be in Thy hand ; 
Perfect the cup as planned ; 
Let age approve of youth, and death complete the same.” 

THAT segment of a human life which can 
be severed from its antecedents and its results, 
and laid bare for inspection by the hand of a 
chronicler, must needs be only a part, perhaps 
it is a very subordinate part, of the whole. 
Life is not over when the vicissitudes of a 
stormy youth have passed, and the man that 
these have trained and disciplined sets his 
face steadily, though it may be silently, to 
the toils and cares of a busy manhood. If 
the banquet be of God’s spreading, assuredly 
the best wine will be kept for the last; the 
blessings of the sultry noon will abound 
above the morning’s glow and glory, and 
when in its appointed season noon gives 
place to evening, and evening again to night, 
still His law of progress will hold good, and 
night itself prove the morning of a brighter 
and better day. 

Never yet was home or heart which twenty 
years passed over and left no trace behind. 
Long before such an interval as this had 
glided by, Raymond’s dwelling-place had 
ceased to be in sunny Languedoc, the land of 
his boyish dreams, We may visit him once 
again in the home he has chosen, a German 
home, amongst men and women who speak 
a German tongue, and look at him with kind, 
frank, German eyes, blue as their own sky. 
It is on the Bohemian side of the romantic 
mountain range which separates that country 
from Saxony. There, in a secluded village, 
a colony of “ United Brethren” have found 
shelter and refuge from persecution amidst 
“the strength of the hills.” Raymond is their 
pastor, but he is much more besides: he is 
the preceptor, guide, and counsellor of a 
chosen band of young men, who have come 
to him from all parts of the land to be edu- 
cated for the ministry of the Church of “ Re- 
formers before the Reformation.” 

Is it one such who stands before him now, 
—a fine athletic, dark-eyed young man, who 
looks reverently and inquiringly into the 
pastor’s thoughtful face ? Not so; that is Ray- 
mond’s eldest son, Theodore Chalcondyles, 
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and Theodore will be no pastor, the familiar 
beaten paths of home not always proving 
the most attractive to young eager feet. 
Moreover, another influence has been at work 
upon him; but it is an influence not an- 
tagonistic to his father’s, and his father is 
content. 

“There is no reason why you should not 
take out your degree at Montpellier,” Ray- 
mond is saying to his son. ‘‘ Whatever you do 
afterwards will be done the better by you as 
a duly licensed physician.” 

“Father,” said the young man, “you 
taught Greek at Montpellier for several years ; 
they remember you there, and with honour. 
Why did you leave it?” 

Raymond smiled, took a large and heavy 
volume of MS. from one of his bookshelves 
and laid it on the table. “ Zhat did it,” he 
said, 

“You have often told us how you found 
it, and how precious it is to you, my father. 
But why should it so change all the circum- 
stances of your life ?” 

“The New Testament in the old Proven- 
¢al language sent me back to the study of 
the original Greek ; and to that study I owe 
the opening out before me of new worlds of 
thought and knowledge. I had already a 
dim but real love for the Word of God, and 
for Him of whom it testifies, thanks to one 
whose name I have ever taught you to 
honour.” 

“Giulio Morgagna. Do you know, father, 
where he is now ?” 

“T last heard of him as the instructor of a 
company of glass-makers in the mountains 
of Foix. He is likely to teach them much 
more than the mysteries of their craft.* If 
indeed he escape—— 

“‘T taught many things out of that book to 
the students at Montpellier. I sought to 
make them ‘ Grecians,’ not so much after the 
manner of Plato as after that of Apollos, or 
rather of those who expounded unto Apollos 
the way of the Lord more perfectly. But as 
I learned more and more of that way myself, 
many things perplexed and disquieted me. 
My position was becoming every day more 
difficult and painful, when God sent me the 
guidance I was longing for. A deputation 
from the Evangelical Church of the United 
Brethren was passing noiselessly up and 
down through the great evil world of 
Christendom ; searching everywhere, if per- 


* The glass-makers of Foix, a very interesting community, 
were ennobled by Charles . They early gave in their 
adhesion to the principles of thé Reformation, to which they 
continued steadfastly attached, in spite of the most cruel per- 
secutions, until the time of the French Revolution. 





chance any might be found who had under- 
standing and sought after God, and whose 
souls, touched by Divine truth, revolted 
against a religion of empty forms and cere- 
monies.* To me their scriptural creed, their 
simple worship, their apostolic life offered 
just what my soul desired, and therefore I 
accompanied them when they returned here. 
To my mother the change was made easy 
by the connection between the Bohemian 
Churches and those of the East, whence their 
Christianity was originally derived. To my 
aged friend and servant Manuel, already near 
his departure, it seemed, as he said, like going 
home to die amongst his own people. For he 
chose to consider the Calixtines true orthodox 
believers, and great was his joy when, first 
with them and afterwards with us, he drank 
of the cup to which they have so bravely 
vindicated the right of all the faithful. To 
my children too this has been a happy 
home ; although the elder are now pluming 
their wings for flight, you towards the West, 
and my young artist Raymond—since he 
must needs be a sculptor —towards that 
sweet southern clime where my own boy- 
hood was spent. Still, wherever you roam, 
the faith learned here will be treasured 
in your hearts. We are a small, despised, 
persecuted remnant; yet, Theodore, we are 
sons of the morning. I think the future of 
the world is with us, or with such as we are.” 

“ And,” said Theodore, “ with the men of 
science, who explore nature.” 

“JT deny it not. ‘In the beginning was 
the Word—all things were made by Him, 
and without Him was not anything made 
that was made.’ Therefore, all created things 
are God’s utterance, the expression of His 
thought. Go then, my son, read what He 
has said in that great book of which the leaves 
are earth and ocean, and the letters stars 
and plants and living things without number. 
I keep to /Ais” (he laid his hand on the Bible) 
“as my work and my joy, and my meditation 
day and night. I believe that in both there 
are wondrous things— treasures yet un- 
dreamed of—which He is keeping to reward 
the earnest seeker.” 

“So says Dr. Theodore. About that 
world beyond the Western wave, he is more 
and more assured every day, he and his 
friend, the great navigator Christopher 
Columbus.” 

*A fact. This was the second deputation sent for this 
purpose by the United Brethren. But “their emissaries 
tound, with the exception of a small number of Waldenses, 
only a few isolated believers, several of whom perished in the 
flames before their eyes. The Brethren then waited with 


resignation until God should come to the succour of His 
Church and His people.” 
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“ Theodore, I trust utterly the man after 
whom I named you; and whom, from my 
boyhood upwards, I have loved as a brother. 
Of the affection he has shown you and the 
benefits you have received from him we need 
not speak, both of us know them well. And 
since, long years ago, I learned from his own 
lips that his heart acknowledged Jesus of 
Nazareth as his Messiah and his Saviour, 
mine has been at rest about him. I have 
always wished you to regard him in the light 
of a second father. Therefore, if it be his 
desire that you should go with him to the 
ends of the earth, and if it be the desire of 
your own soul also, God forbid that I should 
say you nay.” 


Theodore’s eyes sparkled. “It zs his de- 





sire,” he said, “and mine. He is now aid- 
ing Columbus by every means in his power 
to bring his projects of discovery before some 
prince or commonwealth able to translate 
dreams into deeds. For, as I have said, he 
believes, with Columbus, that there is a great 
undiscovered land beyond the Western Sea 
(connected no doubt with India), and his 
determination is fixed to go and see it before 
he dies. Father, it is to that land he would 
have me go with him.” 
| “Then go, and God prosper thee and 
him. Go, far as you will, on the wings of the 
| morning ; ‘and whithersoever you go, may 
_His hand lead you, His right hand hold 
| you.” 





THE END. 


, 


Pursuit of an opium maniac. 


THE STORY OF THE OPIUM TRADE. 


By HENRY 


Lr public attention were always secured by 

questions of social welfare in proportion 
to the numbers affected by them, perhaps it 
would be no exaggeration to say that the 
trade in opium would attract more discussion 
than any other subject of the kind. Let us 
weigh these facts. The population of the 
world is estimated, with some reasonable 
approach to accuracy, at 1,200,000,000, 
Hindustan, including the native states, has a 
population of about 250,000,000. The 


Chinese empire has been generally believed | 


X—34 


C. EWART. 


to count 400,000,000 of inhabitants. That 
is to say, more than half the population of 
the, world is found in India and China. 
Evén if the number of Chinese has been 
greatly exaggerated, that would not very 
much affect the proportion, for in estimating 
the population of the world, China has 
always been put down as above. Unless 
then there should be a far greater inaccuracy 
in these statistics than appears at all likely 
or even possible, it must remain true that 
half the human family or thereabouts is 
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affected directly or indirectly by the opium 
traffic, 

It is of course admitted that only a small 
proportion of these vast numbers are actually 
concerned in the production or the consump- 
tion of opium. But the history of British 
India and of British policy in the far East 
has been written in vain for those who do 
not recognise that this is only a small part of 
the question. To say nothing of the extent of 
the best land devoted in India to the cultiva- 
tion of opium while the population presses 
upon means of sustenance—nothing of the 
wivesand children of opium-smokers—nothing 
of the fact that the districts in China most 
directly affected by the vice are those most 
open to British commerce and European 
influences—there are one or two considera- 
tions of undeniable and far-reaching import 
which are quite sufficient to justify what we 
have said. Amid all the disputes that have 
been held about Indian finance it is acknow- 
ledged on all hands that the large proportion 
borne by the item of opium to the whole 
revenue is a cause of great anxiety and un- 
certainty. It amounts now to upwards of 
eight millions out of a gross total of some 
fifty millions. Now it must be conceded 


that the certainty and confidence neces- 
sary to sound finance can hardly be pos- 


sible under such a condition of things. 
3ut there is another side to the ques- 
tion. Insecure as this item of revenue is, 
it is nevertheless so familiar that Indian 
officials always look on it as a matter of 
course. It helps to keep up a delusion 
about the wealth of India ; it encourages an 
adventurous policy which has been the curse 
of our relations to that great dependency ; it 
assists to maintain a system of extravagance 
handed down from the old Company, and 
according to which every one in India must 
be paid at twice the rate obtained in other 
foreign dependencies of the empire. India 
was of old regarded as a sort of Tom 
Tiddler’s ground, to which the younger sons 
of impecunious aristocracy might be sent to 
pick up gold and silver. And though it 
would be ungenerous to deny that there has 
been a considerable improvement in the 
relations of our imperial power to the popula- 
tion of India, yet it is undeniable that the 
opportunity of money-making for Englishmen 
is still one of the main arguments, if indeed 
it is not the chief reason openly given, for 
maintaining our Eastern empire. 

But our relations to India can never be 
put upon a thoroughly sound footing until 
we recognise that our position is not so much 





one of splendid privilege as of solemn 
responsibility. Without our choice a burden 
is laid upon us which we are bound to bear, 
because to shake it off would be to sub- 
stitute internecine strife, confusion, and 
chaos, for the comparative order and 
security at present maintained amongst 
250,000,000 people. Our duty obviously is 
to train these people for a possible future of 
self-government, however distant that future 
may be. We are bound to take care that 
the interests of these people, whether in the 
shape of physical comfort and prosperity or 
spiritual enlightenment and moral progress, 
are always first considered in every movement 
of policy and in every change of their 
institutions. But so long as the Indian 
revenue involves this enormous item, illegi- 
timate in its sources, wasteful in its action, 
and requiring for its protection armed 
resistance to the demands of China, the 
most populous empire in the world, it is 
inconceivable that this Christian and rational 
view of our relations to India should be 
practically adopted. 

Again, if we look at China, it is obvious at 
once that the influence of the opium traffic 
extends indefinitely far beyond the actual 
consumers of opium. Throughout the whole 
of this century all negotiations and hostilities 
with China have been almost exclusively occu- 
pied with, or have, in one way or another, 
arisen out of, the opium trade. Down to 
1857 that trade was simply a gigantic system 
of smuggling, prohibited by Chinese law, but 
protected by the resistless might of Great 
Britain. This smuggling trade was of course 
associated with the deeds of violence, with 
the demoralisation of character, with the 
cheating and lying and fraud that always 
characterize illegal traffic. One of the in- 
veterate curses of China is the universal 
prevalence of official corruption. This, of 
course, is not to be charged upon contact with 
the Western world. But, certainly, amongst 
the most formidable difficulties with which 
Chinese reformers have had to contend in 
the populous south-eastern districts, this 
illegal traffic in opium has had the foremost 
rank. Self-respect has its place in the moral 
health of nations as well as of individuals. 
An empire compelled habitually to truckle to 
foreign powers, while in all its language to its 
own subjects it assumes airs of unassailable 
supremacy, must necessarily be lacking in 
some of the chief moral forces needed for in- 
ternal reform. Japan has in this respect had 
a better chance than China ; for although the 
country of the Tycoon, like all other Asiatic 
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lands, has experienced the imperious manners 
of Western empires, yet she has at least been 
spared the humiliating intrusion of European 
orders in the management of her internal 
affairs. It is perhaps owing to this com- 
parative freedom in her intercourse with 
Western civilisation that Japan has been so 
much more favourably impressed with its ad- 
vantages. The case of China has been very 
different. For three-quarters of a century she 
was not allowed even to put down smuggling. 
She then received from a victorious fleet and 
army a polite invitation to legalise the de- 
tested trade. And, last of all, the convention 
agreed upon at Chefoo, in 1876, has never 
been yet ratified, simply because Great 
Britain refuses to allow to China unlimited 
liberty of determining internal dues on her 
own commerce. For a hundred years and 
more we have denied to the most ancient and 
populous empire in the world that right of 
determining her own commercial policy, 
which is surely one of the most essential 
attributes of sovereignty. 

It may be said, indeed, that no country 
possessing a large share of the resources of 
human welfare has any right to isolate itself 
from the commerce of the world, and that, if 
such an attempt is made, foreign nations have 
a claim, in the interests of the rest of man- 


kind, to insist upon a reasonable measure of 


intercourse. All this may be fully admitted 
without in the least degree affecting the issue 
between Great Britain and China. Her 
legitimate commerce in the materials or pro- 
duce of healthful industry is not in question. 
According to the Chefoo convention, China 
agrees to enlarge her ordinary commerce 
with this country, and opens additional ports 
for the purpose ; but so little interest have we 
in legitimate commerce, that our ambassador 
insists upon surrendering these advantages 
rather than submit to the claim of China to im- 
pose internal dues at her own discretion upon 
the imported opium. Years ago the Chinese 
High Commissioner Lin used words on this 
subject which are noteworthy. Our policy had 
evidently convinced this eminent Pagan that a 
Christian nation was much more likely to be 
moved by arguments addressed to the pocket 
than by any considerations of conscience. 
“Supposing that you give up your traffic in 
the single article of opium,” he said, “ then 


the other business that you do will be much: 


increased. You will therein reap your three- 
fold profit comfortably, and you may, as pre- 
viously, go on acquiring wealth in abundance, 
thus neither violating the laws nor laying up 
Store for after misery. What happiness, what 





delight will be yours! But if, on the other 
hand, you will persist in carrying on the 
opium trade, then such a course of conduct 
must infallibly lead to the cutting off of your 
general trade.” It is a significant fact that 
our general trade with China shows very 
little expansiveness when compared with far 
less promising fields of commerce. The 
population of China represents, as we have 
seen, about one-third of the human family, 
and the vast majority of them require cotton 
clothing, indeed use scarcely any other. It 
might be expected that such a country would 
hold a foremost place amongst the foreign 
customers of our manufacturing districts, 
This, however, is very far from being the 
case. In 1873 China ranked only thirteenth 
amongst the states importing the produce 
of Great Britain. In 1872, the total value of 
British exports being £4 256,000,000, only six 
and a half millions went to China; and since 
that time there is no proof of any consider- 
able alteration in these proportions. These 
facts are in themselves enough to suggest 
that, in insisting so obstinately upon the 
maintenance of the opium traffic, we are 
sacrificing more profitable as well as more 
innocent branches of commerce to the sup- 
posed interests of the Indian Government. 
Such considerations are enforced still 
further by the tone of feeling engendered 
amongst the Chinese, and especially amongst 
the most influential part of the population. 
It has been the custom of the defenders of 
the opium traffic to assert that Chinese 
objections are not based on moral or philan- 
thropic feeling, but only on a desire to keep 
the monopoly of its profit in the hands of 
their own Government. Even if this were 
true, it is no defence of our position. For 
if a revenue is to be made out of the de- 
moralization of Chinamen, it may well be 
argued that such a revenue belongs to their 
own Government rather than to ours. But 
the assertion itself is contravened by very 
strong evidence. No doubt there are dif- 
ferences of opinion in China on the subject 
of opium, just as there are in Great Britain 
on the subject of gin. But it is a fact that 
societies exist in China, supported by liberal 
subscriptions, for the purpose of checking 
the opium vice. One of these draws its 
members mainly, if not exclusively, from the 
ranks of Heathen opponents to Christianity ; 
and it is not too much to suppose that their 
objections to the gospel are very much 
intensified by the fact that the missionaries 
chiefly come from that English-speaking race 
which insists upon free trade in poison. 
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One of the means adopted by these Chinese 
societies is the dissemination of pictures by 
some native Hogarth, who has portrayed 
various stages on the road to ruin. Some of 
these pictures are hung up on the internal walls 
of houses, in the hope that they may prove 
a warning to the young people. Others have 
been published in the form of illustrated 
tracts for distribution. Some of the latter 
illustrations have been reproduced in Eng- 
land, and lie before us as we write. The 
first shows the incipient opium-smoker re- 
clining on a couch in his mansion, with his 
pipe inserted in the flame of the lamp. The 
picture, though like most Eastern art entirely 
innocent of perspective, is very suggestive of 
the insidious nature of the vice. Sunlight, 
ease, indolence, and dreams—such is the 
combination of tempting luxuries portrayed. 
The next picture shows an alarmed family— 
the wife on her bended knees praying her 
husband to desist ; a child presuming on the 
freedom of a petted favourite to run off with 
his father’s pipe ; the grandmother, tottering 
on a staff, to add her entreaties, apparently in 
vain, The third picture shows suggestions 
of other vices which gather around one 
indulged sin. Singing men and singing 
women now help to swell the extravagance 
of dissipation. Afterwards we see the wife 
compelled to labour that if possible she may 
stave off ruin. So, step by step, degradation 
continues, until in a final picture the miser- 





able victim of opium is portrayed naked 
amidst winter snows, with the beggar’s empty 
basket hanging round his shoulders, seeking 
for some rock shelter in which to lie down 
and die. 

At a recent public meeting one of the 
speakers, who had spent some years as a 
missionary in China, produced a painful 
impression by his description of the humiliat- 
ing difficulties in which English maintenance 
of the opium trade had involved him. After 
he had been discoursing in the outer court of 
a temple about the glad tidings of salvation, 
some shrewd and respectable member of his 
audience would request permission to ask a 
question or two. “I believe you are an 
Englishman?” “Yes.” “ Do not English- 
men insist on bringing opium into this 
country?” “Iam sorry to know that they 
do ; but it is against the wishes of a large 
proportion of my countrymen.” “ Very well.” 
Then, turning to his friends, the questioner 
would say: “This gentleman tells us, 
amongst other rules of his religion, that it 
teaches men to do to others as they would 
that others should do to them. Now English 
people do not obey this rule themselves, for 
they send opium here to the ruin of our 
sons, and they would not like to be treated 
so themselves. What is the use of a religion 
that allows those who profess it to act so in- 
consistently with their pretences?” Alas! the 
answer is difficult under such circumstances. 





OAKHURST FARM. 
A Storp of Country Dife. 


By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, AvuTHOR 


CHAPTER I. 


“THERE was much bustle in Oakhurst 
Farm one May morning, bustle with- 
out and bustle within, for visitors were ex- 
pected that day. Without, Joe, the third son 
of good Peter Lockwood, the owner of the 
farm, was digging, raking, hoeing, sweeping, 
and weeding with great energy, in order to 
make the somewhat wild but gay garden 
tidy ; while within, carpets were being taken 
up, floors scrubbed, linen ironed, and cur- 
tains hung. In fact, the interior of the house 
was like a bee-hive; and busy Mrs. Lock- 
wood, her maid Barbara, and her three 
daughters, Esther, Lois, and Alice, knocked 
up against one another in the passages and 
jostled on the stairs, 
But it was merry business, for gay peals of 





cF “Sor-MimE,” “PENELOPE,” ETC. ETC. 


laughter from Lois and Alice generally fol- 
lowed one of these concussions ; and through 
the house the sweet voices of the sisters, as 
they sang rounds or ballads, echoed pleasantly. 
They had all true and rich voices, but Lois 
especially sang like a bird, trilling and orna- 
menting the songs she had learnt by ear ina 
manner quite her own, and which was charm- 
ing in her— 
“ Gaily o’er the mountain side, 
Fal de lal de la,” — 

hammer, hammer, hammer as a refrain, for 
Lois was nailing up a clean valance over 
the windows of a bedroom, while Esther held 
the steps. 

The window was latticed, and now was 
flung wide open. Just below was an apple- 
tree in full blossom, among the branches of 
which a thrush sang his clear, slow song. 
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Just beyond was a meadow put up for hay, 
over which the rustling breezes of morning 
swept and made to nod the heavy pink 
clover and the tasselled sorrel. Sweet smells 
came up from the gillyflowers and honey- 
suckles below, and bees buzzed in and out 
of the window on their way to their work 
amongst them. The air that made the young 
leaves dance, and that fanned the fresh cheeks 
of the fair girls as*they worked, had the in- 
expressible sweetness of the young and holy 
early hours of day, which come as with a 
message from heaven of renewed joyand hope. 

“* How nice it must be,” said Lois from 
the top of the steps, “‘ always to have pretty 
things about you! I should like to have a 
rosy paper in my room and dimity curtains 
to my bed, whereas we must have white- 
washed walls and bare floors and truckle 
beds. Why, the other day mother scolded 
me because I hung some pictures up with 
pins in my room, and told me I was silly and 
was wasting my time.” 

“Don’t set light of mother’s words, Lois,” 
said Esther, who had a graver face than Lois, 
but not a whit the less beautiful for that ; “I 
never go against mother in the least thing 
without finding out afterwards that I have 
been in the wrong.” 

“You know you never do go against 


mother,” said Lois with a pleasant laugh; 
**so you can’t really have tried. But I am 


only jesting. I know right well that there is 
no one in the wide world like mother, and it’s 
my belief that she’s so good that God tells 
her what to do and what not to do, and 
that’s the reason that in the long run she’s 
always right.” 

Hammer, hammer, hammer. 


“To fair Brientz we'll swiftly glide, 
Fal de lal de la.” 


“That’s the way to work, girls,” said the 
kindly-faced, portly mother. “ Singing makes 
the wheels spin fast. I like to hear maids 
sing over their work. It shows they love it, 
and are not like the man in the parable, who 
grudged his work and wrapped his talent 
away rather than serve the Good Master.” 

“Eh, mother, I’m never so happy as when 
the work tumbles head over heels into the 
day and one has to run to catch it. We've 
nearly done here. Mother, let us finish 
before breakfast, please,” and Lois jumped 
from the top of the steps with a light bound 
and fell, laughing, into the depth of a big old- 
fashioned arm-chair, in which she was half- 
buried. 

“Come, come,” said Esther, “don’t idle. 
Help me to make this bed quickly !” 





“Oh yes, I like making beds,” said Lois, 
springing up and shaking violently at the 
comers of the big feather bed till her already 
rosy cheeks were redder than a rose, and she 
panted for breath. 

Then, as she helped to spread the snowy 
sheets, she said in a half whisper, “ I know, 
Esther, why Joe is going away to-day. Do 
you?” 

“He promised to go to stay with Uncle 
Joe a long time ago.” 

“Oh, that’s all very fine, but I know 
better. And just see how hard he’s working 
in the garden. I say it’s a sin anda 
shame!” 

“Be quiet, Lois,” said Esther decidedly, 
but yet gently, “you never can tame your 
tongue. Some things are better never said.” 

‘“‘He’s such a dear fellow,” continued 
Lois. “So clever and so good-looking. 
Didn’t the master at the grammar school say 
if he could have been kept at his books he 
might have done anything? He told Uncle 
Joe he was the cleverest boy he had ever 
had in his school. And now isn’t he read- 
ing all hours of the night all sorts of strange, 
hard books, and covering all the bits of paper 
he can get hold of with figures and calcula- 
tions? And then as to goodness, he’s 
mother’s own child, bless him! All that’s 
true and noble and unselfish! Why, there’s 
no one too good for Joe. But the world is 
so crooked !” 

“We shouldn’t make it go straighter if we 
followed our own notions instead of the laws 
God has made for us, Lois dear.” 

“Laws! Yes, God’s laws, of course; 
but it puzzles me sometimes how it is. Oh, 
Joe! how you frightened me,” she cried out 
as Joe put his head in at the window. He 
stood on the topmost rung of the ladder on 
which he was training the jessamine which 
clambered about it, and in his hand he held 
a basket filled with violets and lilies of the 
valley. 

“Oh, Joe, how beautiful!” said both the 
girls, ‘‘ Where did you get them from? We 
were just wanting some flowers for the 
rooms.” 

“T begged them from Mr. Harcourt’s gar- 
dener,” said Joe, smiling. “ You know I 
helped his boy at school sometimes, and he 
makes much more of the little I did than it 
deserves ; and he tells me to ask for flowers 
whenever I like.” 

Lois was quite right; her brother’s was a 
handsome face, or rather it was a face full of 
interest. He shared the family beauty of 
feature and clearness of skin ; but there was 
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also so much of earnestness and truth and 
intelligence expressed in it that it seemed to 
be lighted up from within by some hidden 
flame. Even his rough farm clothes and 
weatherbeaten skin could not take from his 
good looks, which were independent of all 
external aids. 

“T say, Joe, don’t go away,” said Lois, 
leaning out of the window and bending almost 
into the big apple-tree below. But Joe turned 
away as if he had not heard, and Esther 
twitched her sister’s sleeve and said— 

“ Come, Lois, mother’s calling us to break- 
fast. Come, Joe.” 

“ Come to breakfast,” repeated Alice, the 
third sister, putting her head in at the door. 

Alice was just fifteen, and differed in ap- 
pearance from Lois’s apple-blossom beauty 
and Esther’s gentle stateliness, as does the 
snowdrop from the rose and the tall queen 
lily. She was fair and slight and pale, and 
her small head drooped as the snowdrop bell 
from its stem. There was an indolence about 
her movements and a nonchalance in her 
manner unlike the brisk eagerness of Lois or 
the quiet energy and determination of Esther, 
for Alice was the pet of the family, and she 
was not the better for it. 

“ And there we'll meet our lovers true, 
Fal de lal de la, 


Who’ll buy us gowns and ribbons too, 
Fal de lal de la.” 


“ Don’t sing such rubbish, Lois,” said Joe, 
as he and his sister entered by different 
doors the big stone-floored hall or front 
kitchen where their breakfast was spread. 
““When will you get some sense into your 
head, child? Why, you’re seventeen, aren’t 
you?” he added, smiling and putting his 
hand on her head. 

“Yes, and Esther’s nineteen, and Joe's 
twenty-one, and Miss Greville’s eighteen,” 
added Lois saucily. 

* Come, Lois, eat your breakfast and be 
quiet,” said Mrs. Lockwood with a reproving 
glance, which silenced her for a time. 

“Where’s father?” asked Esther as she 
put his chair. 

“ Oh, he’s had his breakfast two hours ago. 
He’s in the five-acre hoeing turnips.” 

“That’s too hard work for father,” said 
Joe. 

“T know it is, but what are we to do? we 
can’t afford labour. It becomes harder and 
harder to live; the land scarcely keeps us 
as it is. It might, of course, if we could 
spend more on it, but money only comes 
into our hands to be paid straight out for the 
necessities of life. Idon’t mean to grumble, 





but I want you all to feel why it is we can- 
not do more for you and better for you,” 
and tears glistened in Mrs. Lockwood's eyes 
as she spoke. 

** Oh, mother! ” said they all in one breath, 
‘we know you do more than any one else 
would.” 

“And deny yourselves only too much,’ 
added Esther. 

“ What seems so hard to me is that people 
who have no scruples, but who run into debt, 
seem to get on better than the upright and 
honest folk like you and father,” said Lois. 

“Only seem,” said the mother ; “ besides, 
we have nothing to do with other folks’ 
actions, all we have to do is to rule our own 
lives aright and put our trust in God. How- 
ever, I have given poor Barbara notice to go 
at the month; it seems to me the only thing 
we can save in. We must live, and we do 
live as plainly as we can.” 

It was quite true. The farm was very 
small, and hardly returned enough to keep 
the family. Old Mr. Lockwood had tried 
hard to rent a few more fields, but the agent 
for the property in which his stood, a kind 
of Naboth’s vineyard, would not give them 
him. Mr. Harcourt coveted the bit of land 
that had been an heirloom in the respectable 
yeoman family of the Lockwoods for two 
hundred years, and it was the agent’s policy 
to starve the present owners out, and oblige 
them to sell. 

In former days about sixty acres had 
always been rented and farmed by the Lock- 
woods in addition to their own, and on this 
they had lived in comfort. But now it 
seemed to be a trial of endurance, which 
even the brave spirits who were undergoing 
it could scarcely stand. 

Every year they had been in the habit of 
letting part of their house for a few months 
to a widow lady and her daughter, and it 
was for these visitors they were so busily 
preparing now. The few pounds this brought 
in was a great boon to the women of the 
family, as without it they had never any 
money in their hands, They lived on the 
products of the farm, and what little their 
butter and eggs and poultry brought in went 
against their grocery bill, as the same shop- 
keeper contracted to take the one and supply 
the other, so that it was a common thing for 
Mrs. Lockwood and her daughters to be for 
weeks without a coin in their possession ; 
and also it was no uncommon thing for 
weeks to pass without meat being upon their 
board. When an animal was killed, a 
portion came to them, but otherwise they 
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never bought it, and, with .bacon occasion- 
ally, eggs, vegetables, fruit, and bread and 
butter formed their diet. 

To Joe—the only son at home, for two 
were in the colonies—the trial was great. 
He longed for a different sort of life, for he 
was really a clever, thoughtful, well-read 
youth, but he could not leave his father, who 
was now getting into years. Yet he felt he 
was wasting his powers, when he spent half 
his time on work that any ploughboy and 
untrained workman could do; for all the 
drudgery fell on him, or rather he took it on 
himself. But he did not fret over it, and he 
never let his father see that it wearied him ; 
but, on the contrary, he went about his work 
so cheerfully one would have thought it the 
employment of his own choice. His sisters 
were devoted to him, and he protected and 
cherished them more by deeds than words. 
He earned nothing, and had:as little money 
as they had, excepting when he went to stay 
with Uncle Joe, who was a bachelor uncle, 
living at a windmill on a small property of 
his own about six miles distant. He was 
the fairy godfather of the party, and the only 
gold pieces that ever fell into the hands of 
the young people of Oakhurst Farm first had 
been in Uncle Joe’s pocket. Joe was his 
godson really, and he was very fond of the 
boy, as he called him, and would have had 
him come to live with him if he could have 
been spared, and it was an understood thing 
that the mill and its thirty acres were to be 
young Joe’s one day. 

From time to time Joe would go up to 
stay for a fortnight or three weeks at the 
mill, when Uncle Joe would send a handy 
man, an old servant, down to help at Oak- 
hurst Farm in his place. And then he would 
drive Joe into the market-town, and take 
him to his tailor, and fit him out in a free- 
handed, magnificent way, besides giving him 
a sovereign or two to spend as he pleased. 

So it happened that every new gown his 
sisters had was Joe’s choice; and daintily 
and tastefully enough did he choose them. 
And for this end he kept an eye on his 
sister's wardrobes, and would jot down in his 
note-book, “ Lois, hat shabby ;” “ All want 
Sunday gloves ;” ‘‘ Esther’s boots worn out ;” 
“‘ Mother, some new flannel ;” “ Father, some 
calico for shirts.” 

And it was a pleasant sight to see him go 
from shop to shop, selecting carefully his | 
presents, and anxiously reckoning up his 
handful of money, that’ he might accomplish 
all his generous desires. 

And it was wonderful how far that money | 


| 


did go. It seemed even to Joe sometimes 
that it was a miracle how much those two 
sovereigns would buy! I believe some 
money does go farther than other, and that 
from the hand of the liberal-minded and ‘un- 
selfish it comes somewhat like the oil from 
the widow’s cruse. 

And what a happy time was Joe’s return ! 
How his pretty sisters watched for him at 
the gate, and how they hung about him and 
kissed him as he presented each with a 
share of the good things, and how merrily the 
young ones prattled and admired; and how 
tearfully the old folks thanked God for His 
good gift—a dutiful and affectionate son ! 

Now Joe had determined to go to Uncle 
Joe again. He could go when he pleased ; 
his uncle was only too glad to have him, and 
old Mrs. Butterworth, the bachelor’s house- 
keeper, petted him like a child, and wel- 
comed him with cakes and her daintiest 
morsels, 

The very day that Mrs. Greville wrote to 
say she would come to the farm for two 
months from the end of May, Joe said to his 
mother, “I am going up to Uncle Joe’s for 
two. months, mother. When I was there 
last, he said he would send Joash over for 
all the harvesting-time; if you liked, and his 
haymaking machine. He has so-little hay 
this year, and more hands than he needs, so 
his may be made by hand.” 

His mother looked up quickly, and.a sad 
look came over her face. 

“You're right, Joe; go. Though the 
house won’t be itself without you. Two 
months, do you say? Why, you’ve never 
stayed so long before.” 

But Joe did not answer, only he bent low 
over the big folio volume he was reading, 
which was “ Rapin’s History of England.” 
He had bought it at a sale, together with 
some odd volumes of the “ Penny Cyclo- 
pedia,” and out of this library he managed 
to get an amount of information which asto- 
nished all who came in his way. 

In past years Mrs. Greville had taken 
much interest in the clever, well-mannered 
lad, and had lent him many books, and had 
given him lessons in French and in music, 
by which he had profited in 1 way even to 
astonish his teacher. The last two years 
Miss Greville had given him lessons in draw- 
ing, and these had been his especial delight. 
But it was dangerous work, for Joe had an 
instinctive appreciation of refinement, and 
he*soon found he was in danger of loving 
too nearly one whom he deemed to be for 
him unapproachable. The gentle girl who 
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bent over him was quite unconscious of this, 
and tried to encourage what she thought to 
be diffidence and shyness, by kinder and yet 
kinder words, and by advances she would 
otherwise never have dreamt of making. 

And when they had parted the last year, 
Mary Greville had said to him— 

“ Now, Joe, promise me to work hard all 
the winter at those free-hand copies I have 
given you, and next summer, when I come, I 
will give you some more lessons and some 
more interesting work.” 

But Joe resolved the lessons should not 
be renewed, hard as the struggle was to him 
to give them up, and for this reason he had 
planned a visit to Thropwood Mill at this 
time. 


CHAPTER II. 


THE family at the farm all collected at the 
one-o’clock meal. It was hastily taken, as 
much yet remained to be done; and when 
they rose to leave the table, Mrs. Lockwood 
said— 

“Somebody must go to Rockdale. I 
find I have not enough wine-glasses. Bar- 
bara has broken two since last year, and we 
had only four; and I should like another 
milk-jug—I don’t like to send that ugly 
thing into Mrs. Greville’s room which Bar- 
bara bought to replace the china one she 
broke.” 

“Oh, you can’t,” said Joe decidedly. And 
as he was the great family authority in mat- 
ters of taste, that was settled. 

“ Besides,” said Esther, coming in, “they 
have never sent the chops; if they should 
not come there will not be enough for dinner, 
the chicken is so small.” 

“‘ Dear, dear !” said the troubled housewife, 
“‘ I suppose I must go myself.” 

“Why shouldn’t Alice go?” said Joe. 


“ She’s not strong enough, and Esther has | 

Her pastry is so | 
And Lois must be | 
ready dressed to receive them and wait on | 


all the cooking to see to. 
much better than mine. 


them.” 

“ And Barbara?” asked Esther. 

“Oh, Barbara would bring another milk- 
jug of the same pattern,” said Joe, laughing. 

“ Why shouldn’t Joe go?” said Lois mis- 
chievously. 

“Nonsense, Lois. Joe must go and 
dress and be off. I suppose I must go my- 
self.” 

“Stuff and nonsense, mother,” said Lois, 
kissing her mother’s pleasant face; “ you 
shan’t go toiling and moiling all that way. 
I'll go myself.” 








“You haven’t time,” said Esther, glancing 
at the clock. 

“I can make time,” replied Lois; “it’s 
one of the things I have taken out a patent 
for. Write down on a bit of paper what I’ve 
got to do, and I'll be back in two seconds,” 
And dashing past the rest she sprang up- 
stairs with a bound. 

In an inconceivably short time she came 
down, dressed in a delicately clean and pretty 
pink print dress, with a jacket of the same, 
and a coarse brown straw, shady hat, simply 
trimmed with a band of ribbon. Her skirts 
were fastened up, and showed her clean, 
well-fitting, white stockings, and strong, tight, 
and tidy walking shoes. On her arm she 
carried a basket. “I’m ready. It’s a quarter 
to three now. I must be back before five. 
It’s five they come, isn’t it? I’ve two miles 
to walk and two back. I'll do it. Quick, 
please—the list. I’ve left my cap and apron 
on my bed, so that if I am in a few minutes 
before five I shall be ready.” 

It was rather touching to see the difficulty 
there was in collecting enough money amongst 
all the family to pay for the few trifles re- 
quired. Indeed, it could not have been 
done had not Alice lent her little savings 
from her money-box. She had a hen of 
her own, and her mother allowed her to 
sell her eggs to an old maiden lady in the 
village, who paid her a penny each day she 
brought her an egg. 

Alice was the only one who could have 
saved up 4s. 3d., when so many necessaries 
were really wanted by the patient mother and 
father—the more so when it was to buy for her- 
self a scarlet cloak which she much coveted. 

So Lois set off at a brisk pace. She had 
a great notion of the power of will. There 
were few things she couldn’t do if she would, 
she thought, and there was more truth in her 
conclusion than most people think. There 
is much of the “I won’t” in the “I can’t,” even 
though it lurk there unconsciously. And 
there was will in Lois’s light, quick step and 
elastic tread, and much of will in her pleasant 
though determined face. 

She cut across the fields as a nearer way, 
sprang the stiles, ran down the hills, and 
sped along so well that the two miles to 
Rockdale were soon tripped. Her basket, 
it was true, was empty now ; but for that she 
allowed. She was successful with her errands, 
and, indeed, managed so cleverly that the 
clock struck four only as she set out on her 
homeward trot. She had not gone far, how- 
ever, before she was conscious of a footstep 
behind her, and, turning round, she saw the 
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she had 
never 
lost an 
opportunity of turn- 
ing on her hee} 
when she saw him, 
or of answering him haughtily 
when he _ addressed her. 
“Where are you going, my 
| pretty maid ?” said the young man insolently 
| as he came to her side. 
“I don’t know whyI should tell you, 
Mr. Booth,” said Lois sharply. ‘I wish to 
go alone, wherever I am going.” 
| “Saucy as ever. Well, it becomes you, 
| Miss Lois, I will say. Will you allow me to 
object of her great- carry that heavy basket for you ?” 
est aversion—aj}| “No, sir, thank you. I like to carry my 
young man, the|own burdens. Which way may you be 
son of the agent | going? because whichever it is, I must go the 
who had done her | other.” 
fatherso much in-| “And why?” 
jury—Tom Booth.| “Because I don’t care that the neighbours 
This young man | should see us walking side by side. It’s 
was a gay, noisy, smart | market-day, and there are plenty of folks on 
fellow, of no very good | the road.” 
repute, and who had | “Very well; I'll oblige you. Good-bye 
made advances to Lois | for the present, Miss Lois, I shall hope to 
whenever he had had see you soon again.” 
a chance. But Lois; Lois got over the stile hot and angry. She 
thought he must have trembled with anger at the insolent manner 
discovered she had no| of the young man. However, she congratu- 
wishforhiscompany, for lated herself on having so soon rid herself 
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of him. But the agitation made her knees 
tremble, and her heart beat so quickly that 
for a moment she Sat down’on a fallen tree and 
cried. Then she dipped her hand in a little 
stream that ran by, and threw off her hat and 
bathed her head. ‘“ Now I’m all right,” she 
said ; “I shall be in time now,” and she tied 
on her hat in haste. 

She was just in the middle of a long, lonely 
field, where as she thought not a living bein 
was within sight or within hearing, when shé 
heard a crackling and a rustling in the hedge 
under which she was walking; and out spra 
young Booth again in her path. 

“TI thought,” he said, laughing, “that as 
youedidn’t like the neighbours to#Bee us 
together;"you would not mind my walking 
with you through this lonely road ; I for my 
part greatly prefer it.” 

“1 do mind it, Mr. Booth, very much, 
and I beg you will leave me.” 

“T couldn’t think of such a thing. You're 
not the sort of girl to go about alone.” 

“So it seems,” said~ Lois shortly; “ but 
I can’t think how people. can like to come 
where they’re not wanted.” 

“ You see, Lois, you Won’t give’ me a 
chance ; perhaps if you knew me better you’d 
like me better.” 

“T’m sure I shouldn’t, and I don’t want 
to try.” 

“ You're unkind, Lois.” 

“ I wish I could be a great deal unkinder, 
if it would make you leave me.” 

They walked silently for a little while, 
then Tom Booth bent his head towards her, 
and said in an undertone— 

“You'd better take care what you're 
about; you’re in my power more’ than you 
think.” 

“You needn’t try to frighten me,” 
Lois, more calmly than before. 
match for any man.” 

“ Father will listen to anything I say. He 
thinks me a fine fellow, because I’ve been to 
London and seen much of the world,” he 
added. 

“I’m sure I don’t,” interrupted Lois. 

An ugly expression passed over Tom’s 
face as he said— 

“If you were civil to me, and kind to 
me, Lois, maybe the sixty acres might be 
managed; but if you go too far and make 
me angry, you may have reason to repent it. 
Mark my words.” 

“ As if I could be frightened into liking 
anybody, much more you!” 

“Well, you’re angry now; but the next 
time we meet perhaps you'll think better of 


said 
“Tm a 








it. There’s many a girl would give the world 
for the notice I give you. I’m not in the 
habit of being driven away by them as if I 
were arat. However, all your saucy temper 
has not spoilt you ; you look prettier than 
ever.’ 

If the new milk-jug and the wine-glasses 
had not been in the basket, Lois would have 
flung it at his head ; as it was she only stamped 
her foot and said, “I hate to hear you say 
it. Iwish you’a go and say your fine speeches 
to*thtose who Want them,” and, taking the 
opportunity of "a straight bit of pathway 
hfough a gate which was a short cut home, 
she set out running at such a pace that’ the 
wine-glasses and milk-jugjingled in her 
basket-and were in great danger of being 
broken. 

Tom did’ not follow her as she feared, but 
he laughed loudly enough for her to hear 
him, and*lent over the top of the gate till 
she was*out of sight, and then sauntered 
whistling home. 

Lois'was in the house at a quarter to five, 
but she looked so hot and trowbled that her 
mother’ was concerned, and “said she had 
hurried: too much ; still not till she got up 
into her room did she give way. Then she 
sat down and cried bitterly, so that her sweet 
blue eyes*had not their usual. beauty when 
she went down to greet Mrs. and Miss 
Greville soon after, and Alice*whispered to 
Esther, “Whatever is the matter with Lois?” 
and Esther answered, “Sh—! don’t say any- 
thing ; poor mother hasfeuble enough ; stay 
till to-night, perhaps Lois will tell me*then.” 
That night indeed Lois did sit 6fher sister’s 
knee and pour out tearfully and wepnandy 
her grief. 

“‘ Esther,” she said, “I havea toathin for 
the man. When he isnear me I can’t ithe 
freely ; and yet I have a terrible dread# that 
I shall be obliged to marry him.” ~ 

“ Nonsense, Lois! Our parents wouldbe 
the last people to wish a child to maké such 
an awful sacrifice for them.” 

“Of course, if they knew it was a sacri- 
fice |” 

“Tf they didn’t know, it couldn’t be right. 
It can never be right to marry where you 
don’t love.” 

“Oh, he is a man who can’t understand 
such fine feelings. He just wants a thing, 
and if he got it, he would not care much for 
anything else.” 

“Don’t talk about it any more. 
you mustn’t go about alone again. 


Only 

He 
wouldn’t have dared to do it, if you had had 
any one with you.” 
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“Oh, Esther! It has made me so 
miserable. I think mostly because I don’t 
like to think with horror of any one, and I 
am sure I do of him.” 

“Come, think of something pleasant. 
Think of dear Mrs. Greville, and her saintly 
gentle face, and of Miss Greville. Iam sure 
to look at them helps to make you good.” 

So the sisters fell asleep, Lois with a 
troubled heart, as if a doom hung over her, 
and Esther with a calmer spirit, full of a 
deep trustfulness, with thankfulness for to- 
day, and few fears for to-morrow. For Esther 
inherited her mother’s temperament, which 
was one of sweet contentedness, mingled with 
hopefulness and trustfulness and cheerful 
resignation. 

Esther was quite right as regarded Mrs. 
Greville. It helped you upward to look at 
her, and how much more to live with her ! 
It certainly is doing a part of our work in 
this world, so to govern our temper, our 
feelings, and our wills that our faces may 
express a beauty and a serenity to others. 
But this serenity must begin from within, or 
it will soon be unmasked and betray its 
deceptiveness. 


CHAPTER III, 


Jor did not get off as soon as he wished, 
for he had so much to do for his father at 
the last. He saw Mrs. and Miss Greville 
arrive as he was digging up potatoes for 
to-morrow’s dinner, though he was hidden 
from them by a filbert-tree. When they were 
out of the way he took his gun and went 
down to the wilderness, where there were 
some large shady ponds, the resort of wild 
ducks. He shot two, took them home, and 
hung them in the larder; then he dressed 
hastily, and went out by a back way, with his 
knapsack on his back, having though, by the 
way, slipped into the dairy and kissed his 
mother, as she skimmed the milk. 

The visits of Mrs. Greville and her daughter 
to Oakhurst afforded to the girls of the 
farm their only glimpse at a higher and more 
cultivated life, for which they had much 
appreciation. 

“‘ How strange it is,” said Lois to Esther, 
as she stood at the “ parlour” door the next 
morning, with her arms a-kimbo and her head 
on one side, her favourite attitude of thought, 
“already this room looks different! We 
arranged it as we thought so neatly and well ; 
but now it is prettier and more comfortable, 
and looks like the people who live in it. 
And what is there, but a few flowers, these 
drawings and books carelessly laid about, 





and these workboxes full of dainty work 
materials? See, each one will bear to be 
looked into,” she added as she half opened 
Mary Greville’s work-box. ‘The things we 
use, and the clothes we wear, tell tales of 
our character, more than we are apt to 
think.” 

“What, Lois moralising?” said Esther, 
putting her arm round her sister’s neck and 
kissing her. ‘‘ It’s all true you say, dear. I 
like to have Mrs. Greville here ; it seems to 
raise one’s ambition to be better to have 
good people with you. Not that father and 
mother are not good, but it is not well to 
live in one’s own little nest entirely, our 
notions must get small.” 

Mrs. Greville was a widow. Besides Mary 
she had also a son Nicholas, with whom they 
lived. He was a clergyman in the large 
manufacturing town of Blackhampton, some 
twenty miles distant. It was a spot where 
poetry had no place, where smoke and dirt 
and noise prevailed, and in the struggle for 
life even God seemed to be forgotten. ‘There 
were no picturesque cottages to visit, no 
civil-spoken peasantry to speak with, no 
fresh free air above, no green sward below, 
no sheltering trees to shadow the way ; but 
grimy inhabitants of dingy and ugly streets, 
with no notions of respect for those above 
them in station, untaught, yet inquisitive, 
concerning evil and good alike, crowded 
in dense masses about them. And it was to 
save and raise and help such people that 
Nicholas Greville was devoting his life. He 
saw how they were losing all sense of the 
higher spiritual life, in the intense struggle to 
maintain a mere animal existence; and he 
went among them like a brother, proclaiming 
a Saviour from such slavery and such degra- 
dation, and bringing comfort and sympathy. 

But once in the year Mrs. Greville and 
Mary escaped in the beautiful spring-time to 
the purer atmosphere of Oakhurst, and some- 
times they prevailed upon him to accompany 
them. This year there was so much illness 
abroad that he could not be persuaded to 
come, but towards the end of their visit they 
still hoped he might join them. 

And the refreshment of the sweet country 
surroundings. were all that Mary and her 
mother needed. They had pleasant rambles 
amongst budding trees, over slopes carpeted 
with primroses, by hedgerows hung with fra- 
grant hawthorn, or through blue-bell be- 
strewn woods, hearing by the way the fresh 
notes of the cuckoo. They had quiet even- 
ings with Keats, or Tennyson, or Sir Walter 
Scott; and peaceful Sundays, when they 
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walked through bowery lanes to church, to 
the music of the bells, or sat among the 
lilacs with their books, which in those tran- 
quil days were perhaps nothing more than a 
Pascal, George Herbert, and the “ Christian 
Year.” 

Mary was scarcely nineteen, and fair and 
gentle as a young maid should be. She 
had known no companion but her mother, 
and she seemed to need no other. For 
those were days when the thirst for excite- 
ment was not awakened, and men and women 
lived a more tranquil, slow, and thoughtful 
life. It is characteristic of our day that the 
word “slow” is associated with what is dull, 
uninteresting, tedious, and disagreeable. But 
when life was lived more slowly, it developed 
more healthily, I am prone to think, and its 
feelings struck deeper; its aspirations rose 
higher, and its sympathies spread wider. 
Now excitements, new experiences, and the 
mere desire for change and rapid motion, 
intoxicate the mind, and unfit it for more 
solid and enduring occupations. But it is 
of no use to grumble at the spirit of the day. 
It is like a tide sweeping all more or less 
away with it, only let us beware that we have 
our anchor and our moorings, lest we should 
be wrecked with the multitude. Meanwhile 


Barbara went away, and all the work fell on 


the brisk lasses at the farm, or rather on 
Lois and Esther, for Alice on the plea of 
delicacy played with the kittens, did a little 
crochet, or filled her apron with bright 
coloured feathers that were in her mother’s 
cap as she plucked wild duck or fowls. I 
believe this was good Mrs. Lockwood’s one 
weakness, that she spoiled Alice. She seemed 
not to be aware that she did so, for she 
would correct others when they over-indulged 
their children ; but this ‘‘ beam,” dear good 
soul, was none the less “in her own eye.” 
It arose doubtless from Alice having been a 
sickly, ailing child, and now the habit of 
cosseting continued when the need had 
passed away. 

I think few of us are sufficiently aware of 
the force of habit, and, therefore, of the in- 
expressible importance of repressing all bad 
habits. In the formation of character a per- 
sistence in resisting each encroachment of 








evil goes far towards making us wise and 
strong. It sounds like a self-evident truism, 
but, nevertheless, it is a truth we have few 
of us learnt so as to act upon. 

One day Mrs. Lockwood came into the 
front kitchen, and said, ‘ Dolly Whittick is 
a faithful, grateful soul; she can never forget 
the few little things father and I have done 
for her. I found her in the kitchen this 
afternoon, washing up the dishes and clean- 
ing the pots with all her might; and she 
said, ‘ Madam Lockwood, it’s so dull up at my 
place when I’ve done my work, if you'll just 
let me come up afternoons and wash up and 
clean down a bit it'll do me good. Now 
Barbara’s gone it is a pity the young maids 
should spend their time all the day on such 
things. They might be earning a little with 
their needles, clever as they are.’, And she 
wouldn’t rest till I promised I’d let her come, 
and she said quite sharply, that if I tried to 
pay her she’d never come no more, and that 
I should spoil all her pleasure in it.” 

Mrs. Lockwood brushed away something 
like a tear, as she sat down by the side of 
her busy daughters, and helped them to make 
a dress for Miss Greville which she had en- 
trusted to them. 

“It’s worth being poor to find out how 
kind people are,” said Esther, in the same 
spirit as her mother. 

“ Only I can’t bear taking things; I like 
giving so much better,” said Lois impatiently. 

“There’s much selfishness and much pride 
in what you say, Lois. You don’t like to 
give others the pleasure of giving to you, 
and you haven’t the humility to accept the 
place of the poorer person of the two.” 

“I’m so bad altogether, mother ; it doesn’t 
do to look close at me. I’m not like Esther, 
always ruling my life by the golden rule. 
She has done so so long that now she likes 
nothing that is not quite right ; but I want to 
do many things that are not right to do!” 

“Your fight will be harder, but you'll 
win at last, Lois,” said the mother, kissing 
her hot, eager face. “I’m not afraid for you.” 

In after years Lois often remembered her 
mother’s words, and they helped her to hold 
on in many a painful struggle, and echoed in 
her memory as a prophecy of hope. 





BRUISED REEDS. 
| iy the bruiséd reeds are many, 


Over earth’s wide, weary plain, 
Bending, drooping, almost broken, 
Faint and sick, for want of rain. 


Parched and thirsting, yet they cannot 
Raise their heads to look to Thee. 

Wilt Thou leave them so to perish ? 
Though they ask not, Thou canst see. 


Only grant one drop of moisture, 
Strength wherewith to ask for more, 

Else they faint with want, and perish, 
Whilst Thou hast abundant store. 


Wait not, Saviour, till they ask it ; 
Can the fainting cry for bread? 

Let them touch Thy sweet compassion, 
3y their bended dying head. 


Low in powerless, patient misery, 
Where must pass Thy sacred feet, 
Good Samaritan, Thy fulness 
All their direful wants can meet. 


Pass them not ; they thirst, they hunger ; 
Blesséd hast Thou said are such. 
Are they blesséd if Thou leave them ? 
Pass them not, but bless them much. 
E. K. 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE REv. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “‘ There’s a friend for little children.” 
Lesson i Mark i, 1—13. Concluding Hymn: ‘“‘ Now the day 
is over. 

Ts most regal thing God has given us in 

all the many many glorious gifts of His 
goodness is a heart—a heart to love with. 
Living, as we do, in a world where so much 
is thought of swords and guns, and metal 
crowns, and the kingdoms which such things 
win and rule, we almost naturally think little 
or nothing of the conquest of the heart and 
of the kingdom of love. Of course we have 
a heart; everybody has a heart, and, of course, 
we must love with it; but that it can do 
what guns and swords and thrones do, win a 
kingdom and rule it—that we do not so 
clearly see. Yet, my child, love is the crown 
of God; He wears no other. Love is the 
throne of God ; amongst His creatures, with 
hearts at least, He sits on no other. And 
His kingdom is an everlasting kingdom only 
because all its subjects are subjects of 
love. 

We read in history of the young child of a 
king, who, while his father was sleeping, lifted 
his father’s crown to his own brow, and said, 
as he felt its rim pressing on his head, “ Now 
I’m a king.” Be this as it may ; whenever 
you make any creature of God see your love, 
when you lift your heart to your brow, you 
are putting your Father’s crown upon your 
head, the crown of God. 

Now, let us see Jesus wearing His Father’s 
crown and sitting in a kingdom of love. 
“And immediately the spirit driveth Him 
into the wilderness, and He was there in the 
wilderness forty days, and was with the wild 
beasts ”—bears, hyenas, wolves, and lions— 
for such were the wild beasts of that desert 
in His day. He was there five weeks, rather 
more, alone, without gun, or sling, or bow, 
or staff, and He spent all this time without 
one fear, and left at length alive and without 
one wound, without even one single scratch. 
How was this? I think I know. To wild 
beasts God has given hearts ; He has made 
even them to know love. The she-wolf loves 
her whelps, and the lioness wails for the 
hunger of her cubs, and the bear turns a 
hero when defending his wife and home; they 
are all capable of love, and have hearts, and 
Jesus, too, had heart, and such transcendent 
heart, that the wild beasts could feel its spell. 
It gave them a new experience; it cast out 
fear of man. They gladly yielded themselves 





to its charm, and bestowed in return their 
rude confidence and affection. They felt 
He wore the golden crown of love upon His 
brow, the crown of God, and they felt trust, 
reverence, and worship. And that is how it 
was that Jesus was with them unharmed. 
Perfect love cast out fear. 

And what is there strange about this? 
Conquests a little bit like this have often 
been made by mere ordinary men. I have 
heard of a sick man who, wanting to cheer 
and enliven his solitude, bought a canary, 
which was at first timid, but beginning to feel 
the charm of its owner’s heart, gently yielded 
to it, till timidity and fear were cast out, and 
pleasant signs of familiarity and delight came 
in their place. At length the door of the 
cage was thrown open for it to come out 
into the room. Cautiously it peered about, 
hopped on to the sill of its doorway, then 
back again. Then it dared to come out on 
to the table. Soon it would eat out of its 
owner’s hand, then hop upon it, then fly to his 
shoulder, then flutter and twitter about his 
mouth in saucy search for a purposely-hidden 
crumb, then perch upon his head and there 
sing in the rapture of fearless liberty. ‘The 
timid creature first saw the mere glimmering 
of a halo around its owner’s brow, it saw this 
grow into the full glory of a crown of golden 
love, and then it yielded all its little body, 
soul, and strength in loyal love. God made 
it so, for He gave it heart. 

“ Oh, yes,” you perhaps say, “ but that was 
a canary, not a wild beast.” Quite true; this 
man’s power was undoubtedly a long way 
from the power of Jesus. But we will get a 
little nearer. A few years ago there was a 
man who astonished the world with his 
marvellous power over horses. ‘The very 
wildest of them, those that were mere savage 
beasts, became as enthusiastic to him as 
loyal people are to aking. Some of these 
had thrown their riders, trampled on them, 
torn them with their teeth, and were given 
up as utterly hopeless, and were allowed to 
live only for the sake of their splendid form 
and looks ; yet even these just yielded them- 
selves to him like a playful kitten to a little 
child. There was one magnificent animal, a 
soldier’s horse, which stood chief amongst 
these terrible brutes. It was like the man 
living among the tombs we read of in the 
Gospels. No man could tame it, nor could 
it be bound. It had well earned the name 
“Savage.” Yet Mr. Rarey undertook to 
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subdue even this monster, and, in spite of all 
warnings as to the risks he ran, had it turned 
loose in its stall, then without one fear, and 
with the calmness and dignity which is given 
by greatness of heart, he began his taming 
work. The extraordinary sight of his perfect 
love raised in the mind of the horse an 
altogether new emotion. What had it to fear 
in him? Tamer and horse looked at each 
other, and their eyes met and told tales: the 
man’s, of deep pity and love ; the horse’s, of 
losing fear, till the horse got fully to believe 
in the man; the arms of their hearts met and 
clasped. At length the brute gently lay 
down at Mr. Rarey’s bidding, and Mr. Rarey 
lay down on it like a fond child leaning on 
his brave big dog. No language can convey 
the intensity and entireness with which these 
two trusted one another. And the amazed 
soldiers gave the creature a new name, a 
redeemed name, they called him “ Darling.” 
The word was wrung from them as, through 
tears of pure manly joy, they saw the very 
same kind of power binding those two which 
bound them to their baby child and their 
baby child to them. And the name for the 
horse came unconsciously, just as the ex- 
clamation when looking into the charmed 
and captivated baby’s face. “ Darling!” sprang 
to their lips, and some of them were heard 
to say, with more feeling than they cared to 
show, and for want of something better, 
“God bless the brute! ” 

And what was it, my child, that was this 
tamer’s marvellous strength? it was his heart. 
He had lifted the Great Father’s crown to his 
brow. The brute saw it, felt-its charm, fell 
down before it, and worshipped. The king- 
dom of love was within it, and its King had 
come. Now it was mere pleasure to obey. 

And this scene was, after all, only a peep 
into Paradise. The power of love has never 
changed from the beginning of the world. 
Unfallen man was with the wild beasts in the 
Garden of Eden. In the lovely old story of 
the Bible, when Adam was “ very good,” his 
life was as safe as Christ’s. He is pictured 
surrounded with bears, tigers, wolves, and 
lions ; his breastplate, shield, and sword, and 
all his defence, his heart. His sceptre, throne, 
and crown—all we mean by right and power 
to rule, these were his heart. And the love 
he gave he received in return. And whena 
‘rue man came again, a God-like man, and 
they saw Him, they worshipped Him as of old. 

Does all this seem past believing? Or you 
say, “ Oh, that all happened ages and ages 
ago!” Well, so it did, and I admit we 
should fare very badly if left forty days and 





forty nights with wild beasts in a wilderness. 
Though Jesus returned from his sojourn with- 
out so much as a scratch of a paw, I fear we 
should not return at all. ‘Woe is us,” as 
the prophet cried, “ the crown has fallen from 
our head!” But still this is also true: if 
those wild beasts could but see and feel in us, 
without any manner of doubt, what they saw 
and felt in Jesus, we should spend our forty 
days and nights just as He did, without either 
excitement or peril. But it is useless to think 
of such an achievement as that. We must 
begin at the beginning. We must do the 
little first. We can be kings in an easier 
kingdom, among animals not far from us 
whose hearts we may win to trust and love. 


SECOND EVENING. 


2 Pag babi dees n ne Nae vey poh en i 

Here is Jesus Christ’s idea of God, the 
good and glorious God, whose love made 
life so bright and joyous. 

He did not think of Him as idly sitting up 
there in heaven, circled by thousands of 
bending, adoring angels, or as waiting yonder 
in the Temple for the worship of bowed and 
kneeling men, but as out and about, every- 
where working. ‘The fields and hills around 
His home were delicious with His bright 
presence. All that He loved to see, all that 
He loved to hear, were the hidden thoughts 
and works of God coming to light. The 
waters, splashing at the village fountain, were 
fresh from His hand. His love was sweeten- 
ing the fig, painting the lily, and teaching 
the bright birds to sing. So Jesus felt that 
He was a Worker’s child, and this was the 
foundation on which He rested His ever- 
busy life, “‘ My Father worketh, and J work.” 

Just now I want you to think of this say- 
ing of Jesus, as it lights up His boyhood 
and youth, for all through His life it was a 
fountain of gladness within Him: “ My 
Father worketh ;” and a working Father shall 
have a working Son. 

Let us then try to fancy Jesus in the 
home and the shop of youth at Nazareth, 
and see how bright and sunbeam-like His 
duties there, and how brimful of bliss was 
this passion to be like His father; for it 
was in the quiet and privacy of boyhood and 
youth He learned the submission which 
made His future and public life so grand. 

To begin with. Is He set to smooth a 
plank or to mend a box? He goes straight 
through the work with no other pleasure in 
view than that of returning it into Joseph’s 
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drop of jewel dew! millions were 

made; not one was faulty! Even 

the tiny wings of the small fly, made 

only for one single moment’s dance 

in the rosy beam of the setting sun, 

He made just as perfect as the 

wings of an angel destined for end- 

less life!. Was Jesus, then, set to 

make a chest for some poor woman’s 

litt!e store of clothes, He would fit 

its parts, finish its corners, and do 

all to the very best of His power 

and as beautifully as He could. 

Practice might make the boy’s com- 

mand of his tool more perfect, and 

WARNS a new tool-maker might furnish Him 

WY, with better tools for His work, but 

i AiG nothing whatever could make more 
Nye 
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‘ perfect the purpose and desire of 
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We) His heart. In every labour His aim 

ray te was to be a true child of the ever 

ie beautifully working God. 

id Then, again, whoever was unkind 
or inconsiderate of the feelings of 
those He served, how could Jesus 
be so, when His model of life was 

Jewish Boys. One . whose tender mercies are over 

; all His works?” Was ita yoke for 
an ox He had tomake? How kindly 
would He adjust the collar-rim lest 

hand with, “I have finished the work thou | the poor brute’s skin should be chafed! 
gavest me to do.” Whoever was idle, Jesus | Whatever were the yokes that Joseph made, 
was not. All the difficulties to be van-}the yokes of Jesus were “easy.” His 
quished, all duties to be done, He met in | solemn ambition was to fit them to the ox’s 
downright earnestness; He was “ straight- | muscles, as the kind God had fitted those 
ened” till they were accomplished. ‘Tired | muscles to its bone ; and where was the 

He became, as others did, and then He | muscle that God had carelessly left to fret 

needed rest; but never could He be mere | the bone on which it pressed ?~ His little 

idle-tired, and never did He throw down | work should in this, at least, be like God's 

His work in a pet and say, “Oh, I don’t ; greater work; it should be as tender and as 

like it: I shan’t do it.” How, indeed, | full of mercy as His hands and tools could 

could He? for when did His Father do so? | make it, 

When did He throw down a tree and say, I fancy I can almost catch the big dreamy 

“Oh, I don’t like shaping it; I shan’t do it”? | eyes of the “ weary and heavy-laden” beasts 

or when did He leave off clothing a little | waiting by Joseph’s door light up with a mild 

bird with its feathers, because it seemed so | joy as they see that it is He and not another 

slow in growing? To be mere idle-tired| who comes out to mend their harness; I 

was absolutely impossible ; for His heart | fancy, too, that I see some signs of joy on 

took God as its copy, and to be a true child | His own dear face as the farm men chaff 
of God, He must bravely, patiently work till| Him with a “why, I believe them beasts 
the work was done. like you.” And when he was gone back 

Neither could Jesus do slovenly or ugly | into the shop with the yoke, a second or 
work. Whoever else could do things so, He | third time, to give it “just one little shave 
could not. Where was there a slovenly or | more,” that it may clear some sensitive place 
ugly work His Father did? When He made _ on the beast’s skin, I fancy I hear one say to 
the commonest lily-cups for the thirsty sum- | another in dubious tone, “ He’s a bit faddy, 
mer fields to drink their morning draught of isn’t He?” and then—as though half ashamed 
dew out of, what chased and fair cups they to hear themselves say a single word that 

were! how bright and burnished was each | seemed one bit against Him—adding in a 
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brighter tone, “but He’s a downright good 
heart, for all that.” No wonder the young 
carpenter was a favourite in Nazareth: men 
liked His honest work, and cattle liked His 
tenderness ; and it was all because He learnt 
the way to do His work from such a master’s 
hand. Where was the part that fit badly to 
its place when God was worker? Where 
was the creature, even in the very lowest 
rank of His creation, on whose minutest 
comfort God had been either too busy or too 
great to bestow a perfect care? And every 
inch a Son of God, He exclaimed, “as my 
Father worketh, I will work.” j 

And that very same brimful spirit of care 
for working weary things which showed in 
the youth standing by Joseph's door with 
the ox and the joiner’s tool, showed itself 
in after-days with man and the “ weary, 
laden, working world.” He longed that 
their yoke should be “ easy ” too. 

Nor with such a model would He be 
fastidious as to the kind of work He 
did. His mother was in humble life, 
kept no servant, and had other and 
younger children than He. Was she 
too weary, then, to fetch her water from 
the village fountain? How joyfully did 
He shoulder the pitcher and fetch it 
for her! Child of the great God, Son of 
the Maker of heaven and earth, He 
hath no foolish nonsense in His head 
about what was “not His place” to do. 
Never did He draw Himself up before 
some needed useful work and say, “ /’m 
not going to do “hat; let common 
people do common things.” Far too 
intimately and entirely was He the child 
of His Father in heaven for that; to 
whom nothing was common, nothing 
unclean. Yes, there was one thing, a 
mean, proud spirit; and that was far too 
common and too unclean for Jesus to 
have. His Father did all things, helped 
everybody. This was His grand faith; 
and He was joyful to follow His Father's 
lead. “ Whatsoever things the Father 
doeth, these also doeth the Son.” 

So we shall be like to the boy Jesus, 
when among all the things we have to 
do we can do “nothing”—to use His 
own rapturous word—“nothing” but as 
God shows us how—earnestly, patiently, 
beautifully, lovingly; thinking little, if at 
all, of what we do, much indeed, every- 
thing, of how we doit. This is the spirit 
of God, the Creator of all things, and the 
spirit which, without measure, was in the 


daily life of Jesus. Such were His ways 
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at Nazareth, and there He left the young of 
His own and of every age an example that 
they should follow in His steps. 


THIRD . EVENING, 
Opening Hymn : “ Lo, at noon ’tis sudden night.” Les- 


son: Luke xxiii. 13—28. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day 
is over.” 


“For your lives !” cried the excited Portu- 
guese captain of an African slave-ship to a 
band of naked negroes, as he gave each man 
a cutlass, pointing to an English ship which 
had been for some hours in hot chase of him, 
and was now coming up near ¢t.vugh to 
board him ; “fight for your lives!” and the 
deluded and terrified negroes did as they 
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were bid, to the cost of the life of one and 
the limbs of many of the brave English crew, 
who, with a hearty cheer, were now leaping 
over the gunwale on to the slaver’s deck. 

“For your lives!” What could the cap- 
tain mean? The ship he pointed to was 
sailing under. the English flag, which the 
whole world called the flag of liberty. It had 
been sent out by Christian England to chase 
and capture ships engaged in stealing negroes 
and selling them for slaves ; and to set the 
poor ‘negroes free. Yesterday the Portu- 
guese captain had forced these very negroes, 
fettered hand and foot, into the dark hold of 
his ship ; and only a few days before that, 
with a band of armed men, ‘he had seized 
them in their native villages, and hurried 
them to his ship, leaving their homes in 
flames. Now he opens the hold, strikes off 
the fetters, puts swords in their hands, and 
bids them fight, as he says, for their lives. 
What can it all mean? Mean! it is all too 
clear. The man who has cruelly stolen them 
is now more cruelly deceiving them. He 
hates those good-hearted English sailors, and 
has told the simple blacks that they are 
coming to take their lives. Stolen they 
have been ; but they are still alive, and for 
dear life they are prepared to fight, and they 
do fight. Poor misguided men! Their very 
deliverers they will not let touch them. 
What do they know of kind English laws and 
the good English flag? On all such points 
their minds are as dark as their sable skins ; 
and the captain, who knew this, excited their 
ignorance to fight, to wound, to kill their best 
and truest friends. 

Landed upon the deck of the ship, the 
brave champions of the slaves found them- 
selves attacked and slashed at with swords 
right and left by the very men they had come 
to free. But they had far too much heart 
and sense to retaliate and return the wounds ; 
the poor misguided men surely knew not 
what they did. So they pitied them, parried 
their blows, and rushed at the captain. Then, 
at the sight of the captain bound, in a moment 
the negroes guessed the meaning of the attack. 
It was that white man they sought, not the 
negro, and the negroes put down their swords 
and saw what they had done. At the sight 
of the blood dropping from the gashes they 
had made, made in the limbs of their friends, 
one of whom seemed fainting, perhaps dying, 
they became wretched, and cried great hearty 
tears. It takes but very little to make rude 
and simple people into savages, but it takes 
equally little to make them feeling and tender 
as a Christian child. The poor fellows had 
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made ‘fa blunder,” so the wounded sailors 
called it, for it was all tle fault of another; 
but no mere blunder did it seem to the now 
quick-feeling, penitent negroes. To them it 
was a crime; as they looked on what they 
had done, they wrung their hands, and wept 
aloud, and mourned bitterly. What would 
they not give to be able to undo it all? 

And the affecting scene is instructive of 
another: scene, where another friend of man 
comes to give liberty. Jesus came to open 


prison doors to set the captives free; and the ° 


captives rose against Jesus, stoned Him, 
wounded Him, bore Him down, and killed 
Him, and the nien that did it did it ignorantly, 
The men that held them in bondage set them 
on. The Pharisees hated the kindness of 
Jesus, and the very men He loved and came 
to free, they hied ontokill Him. “ For your 
lives,” they said ; “for your lives, now and 
for ever.” And so those poor deluded people 
killed the Lord of life and glory. And whilst 
His life was ebbing away, and he could only 
speak with labouring breath, He prayed, 
“Father, forgive them ; they know not what 
they do.” 

Look, dear child, on the beautiful pity of 
Jesus, not for Himself and His wounded 
bleeding body, and crushed and broken spirit; 
no, He could pity others, Himself He could 
not pity. Look on His pity for those who in 
their ignorance slew Him, and wronged alike 
themselves and their friend. In the midst 
of the dull pain and cold sweat of the.cross, 
when the last drops of blood were draining 
from His wounds, He looked on the railing 
throng and was moved with compassion’; and 
when His: filming eye was too dim to see 
anything but the breaking light of the heavens 
now opening to receive Him, He still prayed 
for ‘hem, Is this not a lovely picture? And 
He is the brightness of the Father's glory, the 
express image of His person. May we not, 
then, well cry out in mingled sorrowand joy,— 

** Where is a pardoning God like Thee, 
Or who has grace so rich and free ?”’ 

And when all was over, and the blood 
of Jesus had been shed, and He had been 
carried‘to His grave, these deluded. people 
awoke to see how cruelly they had been 
deceived,. “They looked on Him whom 
they had pierced, and mourned,” mourned 
with a ‘broken heart. Jesus had in His 
loving charity called the outrage a blunder 
—“ They knew not what they did”—a blunder 
of misguided men; but when they saw what 
they had done, they themselves found no 
comfort in such a considerate and kindly 
view ; every drop of the blood they had shed 
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cried out within them, as crime. and unutter- 
able woe, and. with bitter. tears and wringing 
hands they went. about .pleading. with one 
another, ‘Men. and brethren, what. shall. we 
do?” wis 
Then Peter told them to trust in that same 
Jesus whose blood, they had shed, and whose 
tender mercies»they had seer, and Jesus 
would give: them.the, Holy Spirit to help 
them and save them. 

It is in this same Jesus we. have to trust, 
and what more can we need? 


FOURTH EVENING. 


ea Hymn: “TT lové to hear ‘the story.”” “Lesson: 
Mark x,.1 and 13—16. Concluding Hymn: ‘* Now the day 


is over.” 


Now let us think of Jesus at play. “ Boys 
and girls playing in the streets of it,” is a 
dear old prophet’s picture of a town that God 
has. blessed ; and surely no town was ever 
so blessed by God as the town of Nazareth, 
and never were there such. times for ringing 
laughter and bounding healthful joy as when 
Jesus was amongst the boys and girls playing 
in the streets of it. 

Yet I am afraid you are not prone to think 
of Jesus as joining in the interest of the play- 
ground, one of its youthful, joyful throng. 
You say to yourself, He was the holy Son of 
God, and so: could not stoop, you think, to 
games and fun and mirth. You can think of 
Him as a solemn.and stately boy, holding 
Himself aloof from all the silly things that 
interest you and.your happy child companions, 
You fancy as.a man He must have been very 
kind and nice; but as a child!—well, He 
must have been at least unchildlike, unnatural, 
and rather disagreeable ; a child whom, per- 
haps, children would not have cared to know ; 
and to have had Him at their birthday party! 
—well, that would certainly have spoiled all 
the fun. 

I hope you do not think so ; but I fear too 
many do, and I am sure such thoughts are 
wrong, “Solemn and stately, holding Him- 
self aloof from fun!” The very opposite 
was true; for had. the child Jesus been like 
that, do. you think the folks that knew Him 
so would have thought. Him altogether un- 
likely to turn out.a prophet? Certainly not. 
They would have said that He was born for 
nothing else. Yet when He was a man and 
He-claimed. to be a prophet, those who had 
grown up with Him: from childhood utterly 
rejected it. ‘‘ What,” they exclaimed in asto- 
nishment, ‘ Jesus, who played with us—He 
a prophet of God |”. He had not been solemn 
enough, and distant enough, and was alto- 





gether too natural and lovable a child, and 
far too great a favourite with everybody. So 
they; laughed. at the idea, It was. absurd. 
Boys,that made prophets, were solemn, stern, 
and stately, ene 

And, again, how was. it impossible for the 
child Jesus to.be the child of God, and yet 
to think lightly of the joys of the boys and 
girls, that God had made? 

And how could God, who made the young 
mountain streams to leap and laugh, and then 
called: them “very good,” make boys and 
girls. to do the. same, and then send His son 
to stand aloof from, them,’ as if they were 
very bad? How, too, could God’ send His 
Son in fashion as a child possessed of all 
the magic powers of childhood, yet with one 
of those powers, the power of fun, never to 
be used, but kept wrapped in a napkin ? 

No, the thing is impossible. “Just because 
Jesus was a really holy child, and’ not a 
little imperfect attempt at one, He would 
not, He could not, despise the joys God had 
given to childhood. In the pure rapture and 
health of the playground, the unspeakable 
joys of its manifold games, He would, see the 
gifts, of the.,Giver of all good, the hidden 
tenderness, of the heart, of-God bursting into 
flame, I see Him, join heart and soul the 
throng of joyful children ; loving the rippling 
laughter of merry-hearted girls and the leap- 
ing impulses of strong-muscled boys.. To his 
mind, it was the very same love that bathed 
the lily in its fragrance which inspired youth 
with its passionate delights. Wilfully to keep 
a God-given power unused is no sign surely 
of a holy child, so we must think of Jesus as 
areal, thorough boy. There are boys who are 
not real boys, but reality and,thoroughneéss are 
parts of all perfection, so to be a perfect boy 
you must not be like a little grave’ old man, 
but a real, boy ;.and such must have been the 
boy Jesus, for he was. the boy.in whom the 
all-beautiful God revealed, His idea of what 
all boys ought to be. 

I do not happen to. know the games of the 
young folks of Nazareth, but, of course, at 
first Jesus would not understand them, and 
had to learn. their knack; and laws, and to 
grow in the wisdom of the . playground like 
the rest of the players, I fancy I see His 
bright, joyous face as He makes some frank 
ayowal; of ignorance, and there is such love- 
liness in it, such absolute pérfection that. the 
knowing, ones almost wish they were ignorant 
too. Do not think, my dear child, that mere 
knowing is perfection; you may know, oh I 
cannot tell you how much, everything, indeed, 
and yet be wicked. Perfection is of the heart, 
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and a heart may be perfect towards God 
that has yet everything to learn. 

I see him grasp the bat with which He is to 
strike the ball, and the unutterable charm of 
His first try. So right-down thorough is His 
interest, so whole-hearted His effort, that He 
soon excels and is picked early for a side. 
So serene and boundless too, His joy in the 
games, that people who have themselves long 
passed playing days love to look at Him. 
When there was no bitterness, no selfishness, 
no strife in the games, and all was bright and 
pure and kind, a playground wanted little 
to make it heaven, and at such times He 
perfectly loved it. 

We will continue our talk on the subject 
next Sunday. Meanwhile remember the 
playground as well as the church is God’s, 
and you serve Him by noble Christlike con- 
duct there as well as in the hymns and 
prayers of public worship. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
eee rose hn Coaching Higa titan the 
day is over.” 

Jesus began His playground life as all boys 
have to begin. First, as one of the younger 
set, He had to put up with the small tyrannies 
of the older boys; and if the leaders at the 
time were at all what the ill repute of the town 
would lead us to suppose, the inevitable 
“ putting down” and “knuckling under” 
would, in His case, be a more than usually 
hard affair. 

Then, slowly and little by little, He grew 
into the older ranks, and took His place 
among the leaders. There, without one trace 
of tyranny or vulgar bounce, He always stood 
up for mght, and spoke up for truth. By 
deeds of loveliness and good report, He 
became immensely popular; for brave and 
lovely deeds all people can admire. But He 
never merely sought to be popular, the pas- 
sion of His heart was to be and do what was 
right and good. When He ranked among 
the leading boys (as boys are boys all over 
the world), His companions must have 
caught some of His spirit. Meanness, ty- 
ranny, and all kinds of unmanliness were at 
their lowest ebb, and ideas of fair play and 
right and wrong rose to their brightest, 
most beautiful heights. But do not imagine 
that in all this He found no difficulty. 
One of the very hardest places in the world 
for a right-thinking boy to be all he wants to 
be is among the excitements of a playground 
shared by hasty, thoughtless companions. In 
no part of Nazareth could a holy lad find a 





Paradise where goodness might be at its ease, 
and least of all in its playground. That 
would be a battlefield where goodness, how- 
ever bright and joyous, must watch and 
struggle, perhaps sometimes suffer pain and 
doubt. 

Fancy that you see Him one of a cluster 
of companions, while a bitter strife of “sides” 
is raging with loud and angry “I was not” 
and “You were,” “You're a story-teller,” 
**No, I’m not ;” where many faces are pale 
and some fists are clenched with passion. 
His reputation for fairness.above all the rest 
singles Him out to the leader of the side 
opposed to His own, to appeal to, “He shall 
settle it,” he cries; “what does He say?” 
pointing towards Jesus, and striking out in 
the crowd to clear away to Him. This 
boy happens to have truth on his side, and 
he knows that Jesus, no matter which side 
gets the best of it, will speak up for truth. 
“We'll leave it to Him,” the excited boy 
continues, “and He’s one of your own side.” 

Some of His own side, however, loudly 
object to His settling the dispute; they do 
not want to be “ out,” and they know they 
ought to be, and that Jesus will say so. He 
has gone through it all before, but He speaks 
up for truth. ‘“ We are out, I am sure we 
are,” He answers; and up go the caps of 
the other side, and with noisy hurrahs they 
move off to “go in,” and some low-minded 
boy of His own side threatens and bullies 
Him, till something like tears come into His 
eyes; for, though He is above doing wrong, 
He is not above feeling sorrow. But He 
does not retaliate. If He were to do that 
He would not be the perfect Son of God. 
He walks quietly away, stung not by the 
sneer, but by His companion’s want of up- 
rightness. 

So He learnt, even on the playground, 
deep lessons of obedience toGod. The grand 
spirit of loyalty to right and God in which 
He passed through life right on to Calvary 
was the self-same as that in which He shared 
the games of the boys and girls playing 
about the streets of Nazareth. And when 
the books are opened on the Judgment Day, 
many will be the deeds in the world’s play- 
ground which will be found worthy to be 
recalled to receive the Judge’s “ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant.” And though 
a boy, who dies a boy, has no other chance of 
serving God than in his days of school and 
games, he has chance enough; for there, just 
as well as anywhere else, he may be a good 
and brave follower of Jesus, the faithful Son 
of God. 
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I—HOME NOTES. 
HOLIDAY REST FOR WOMEN IN BUSINESS. 


THE idea of a **House of Rest for Women in 

Business,” pleasantly situated at a charming sea- 
side spot, and affording the comfort and security of a 
well-ordered home at a very modest rate of ,payment, 
is one which greatly commends itself to our sym- 
pathy. Such an institution must prove a boon to 
many a young woman who but for it might know 
nothing of the delight and advantage of a really bene- 
ficial holiday. Some three or four years ago an 
institution of this sort was started by a Committee of 
ladies at Babbacombe, near Torquay; and we are 
glad to learn that its operations have proved highly 
successful and encouraging. The Home has been 
greatly appreciated by those for whose benefit it is 
intended, and during the last year 143 visitors were 
received into it, while several hundreds of applications 
had to be refused. Accommodation is offered to 
young persons engaged as assistants in shops, dress- 
makers, milliners, clerks, &c., at the rate of 12s. a 
week, and of 5s. per week (for three weeks) if recom- 
mended by a subscriber of a guinea per annum. In 


return for this sum, the visitors are provided with the 
comforts of what, we should judge from the Report, 
must be entitled to be called an elegant home, which 
they can enjoy, under only such restrictions as would 
be observed by a visitor at the house of a private 


friend. Here young girls, worn and jaded by long 
hours and the close atmosphere and trying duties 
of city life, recruit their failing strength, have the 
benefit of medical advice, and may enjoy “a bit of 
wholesome pleasure and well-earned recreation,” 
under most favourable conditions. Arrangements 
are made by which visitors from London can have a 
return railway ticket at a single fare. We only wish 
that such institutions could be multiplied; for the 
special difficulties and dangers of young women in 
such positions as those referred to can be understood 


by thoughtful and experienced persons, and cannot | 


but elicit Christian sympathy andconcern. Such anen- 
terprise does not appeal to mere feelings of ‘‘charity,” 
so called, but rather to those kindly sympathies which 
enable us to realise that there are many conditions of 
life besides those of absolute poverty or disease in 
which, with infinite advantage, the strong can help 
the weak, and the happily situated can stretch out a 
hand to those less fortunate than themselves. Com- 
munications about the Home may be sent to the 
Misses Skinner, Bayfield, Babbacombe, Devon. 


GIFTS FOR POOR SICK CHILDREN. 


We have more than once called attention to various 
simple expedients, devised by kind and thoughtful 
ingenuity, for beguiling the long and tedious hours 
of sickness experienced by the children and other 
patients in our public hospitals and convalescent in- 
stitutions. Scrap-books, sea-shells, toys, flowers, books, 





pictures, and magazines are very welcome means of 
recreation and instruction to such poor sufferers. 
Among systematic efforts for the collection, prepara- 
tion, and distribution of this kind of help for the sick, 
we may mention the ‘“ Sea-shell and Scrap-book 
Mission,” the special object of which is indicated by 
its name. The Secretary wrote to us, from 24, Rich- 
mond Terrace, Clapham Road, London, begging us 
to invite co-operation with him in his good work. 
Many will no doubt gladly avail themselves of such 
an agency who would find the direct personal distri- 
bution of gifts of the kind referred to practically im- 
possible. We note, however, in a letter which has 
appeared in a daily newspaper, a word of caution 
which it may be not unnecessary to repeat here. The 
writer, who describes himself as a manager of a 
hospital, states that a great many people who are 
kind enough to think of the wants of hospital patients 
reveal considerable lack of aptitude or enlighten- 
ment in their attempts to supply them. They are 
good enough to send flowers, but so carelessly packed 
that they are bruised, broken, and perishing when 
they reach their destination. The toys are often 
quite useless for bedridden children, and, sometimes 
at least, consist of ‘‘ the sweepings of some luxurious 
nursery—heads and tails, and arms and legs, of 
shattered dolls, horses, dogs, and lambs.” Books, 
periodicals, and pictures are also sometimes sent in 
a very dilapidated and torn condition, and are prac- 
tically of no service. Those who want to be really 
helpful “will know that such loose and careless 
methods of giving are quite sufficient to neutralise 
the value of the act altogether. For the benefit of 
readers in the country, just now when eggs and vege- 
tables are comparatively cheap and plentiful, we may 
observe that these are luxuries to the sick poor in towns 
and cities which are in the highest degree acceptable. 


THE CURE OF HABITUAL DRUNKARDS. 


In accordance with the permission granted by the 
Act of Parliament known as the Habitual Drunkards 
Act of 1879, steps have been taken, under the 
auspices of the Lord Mayor and an influential com- 
mittee, for opening, ‘on a popular basis and self- 
supporting principle, a model licensed home for the 
cure of habitual drunkards.” The first attempt to 
legalise such institutions in this country was, we 
believe, that made by the Jate Dr. Dalrymple, who 
introduced a Bill into Parliament on the subject in 
1872. This effort, however, was not successful; but 
by the year 1879, when Dr. Cameron, M.P. for 
Glasgow, brought forward a Bill to the same effect 
in the House of Commons, which was taken up in 
the House of Lords by the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
public opinion had become more fully instructed, and, 
with some cautious modifications, intended to give 
it a tentative character, the Bill became law. It 


| sanctioned the experiment of establishing such homes 
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as those referred to, but limited the operation of the 
measure to ten years from the time of its passing, 
This limitation is a hindrance to the opening of 
institutions of this kind as a matter of private invest- 
ment and enterprise; and it is obvious on many 
grounds that the more thoroughly they can be dis- 
connected from any idea of personal gain to their 
proprietors, the more likely such homes are to serve 
their important and benefi¢ial public purpose. The 
action of a. committee, such as that which has: been 
formed, commanding public confidence and support, 
and able to secure a guarantee of the funds required 
for preliminary outlay, is therefore desirable. We 
have little doubt of the success of this experiment of 
a ‘‘ model home for inebriates,’’ and trust that it and 
similar institutions will prove the means of rescuing 
multitudes from a bondage worse than death, 


SOLDIERS’ WIVES AND SICK-NURSING. 


It seems surprising that the idea of offering to 
soldiers’ wives the opportunity of a systematic 
training as sick-nurses has not, as it would appear, 
occurred before this, even to persons whose attention 
is constantly directed to the experiences and require- 
ments of the soldier in barracks and in the field. At 
any rate the idea has found no practical expression or 
embodiment until recently, when an association was 
formed, by Lady Strangford and some of her friends, 
for the purpose of promoting this excellent object. 
A meeting at: Woolwich, called recently’ by this 
association, was influentially attended, and the subject 
has now been brought under the notice of the public, 
as well as of the military authorities and officials, 
The: Duke of Cambridge, as Commander-in-Chief, 
has given his strong support to the scheme, and. has 
addressed a circular letter to the commanding officers 
in the army, of whom three-fourths have returned a 
favourable reply. 

Lord Chelmsford was one of the speakers at the 
Woolwich meeting, and expressed his conviction that 
‘‘ the existence of a trained body of nurses in every 
regiment and battery would be hailed with delight, 
and prove of the greatest possible advantage. In 
times of peace they might be employed in hospitals ; 
and if at home, the knowledge they had acquired 
would enable them the better to look after their own 
families; while in active operations, as he could 
testify from his experience in Cape Colony and the 
Zulu war, they would be simply invaluable. The 
barracks at Cape Town were filled with soldiers’ 
wives and families, from whom fifty or sixty women 
might well have been spared and transferred to the 
base of operations and utilised as nurses, if they had 
but been trained.” From ‘the point of view of the 
soldier’s wife, as well as of the soldier, the scheme 
is one which cannot but command public interest and 
sympathy. The evil of a celibate army has often 
been descanted upon, and is patent to every observer; 
and yet the soldier’s wife has an unenviable lot, and 
is too often officially regarded as a mere incumbrance 
and a most troublesome expense. The employment 
of any considerable number of soldiers’ wives—whom 





circumstances will allow to be thus engaged—as 
nurses, will tend not only to the benefit of the army, 
but also to the elevation of soldiers’ wives as a class, 


THE SERVICE OF THE POOR BY THE RICH. 


A dozen years ago, or thereabouts, a young gentle. 
man, Mr. Edward Denison, who had been educated 
at Eton, and ~who was just at the age when most 
young men, inthe position in which he. was, are 
either satisfying: themselves with the gratifications of 
the passing hour or are concentrating their: thought 
and effort upon making for themselves “a career,” 
was touched by the accounts he read of the appalling 
misery which at that time prevailed among the poor 
of the East of London. He visited the district for 
the purpose of personal observation and inquiry, and 
he-found the state of things even worse than he had 
expected. He left his home in the West of London 
and took up his abode in one of the most wretched 
districts of the East End, in the midst of a population 
stricken by famine and disease. There he laboured, 
often both by night as well as by day, for the mitiga- 
tion of the suffering around him, and for the purpose 
of telling the good news of Christ to those who were 
perishing. A brief career ended in the total failure of 
his health, and although he tried a sea voyage and a 
change of climate he rapidly sank, and by his death 
added to the number of those who have followed 
closely in the Master's footsteps, and have ‘laid 
down their lives for the brethren.”” Mr. Denison’s 
good work, however, has been fruitful of result in 
Several ways. Others have caught something of his 
spirit, and at'Eton the tradition of his goodness and 
devotion has been preserved, and has helped to kindle 
and to keep alive a generous enthusiasm for the same 
work among those who have been connected with the 
same great public school. A small band of old 
Etonians have long rendered good service in the 
parish of St. George’s-in-the-East, in administering 
to the relief and elevation of the vast poor population 
there. Lately, an Eton Mission has formally taken 
charge of the district of Hackney Wick, “ one of the 
most poverty-stricken parts of London,” anda work 
of a most useful kind—religious, social, educational, 
and sanitary—has been planned out and entered 
upon. The funds required are to be supplied mainly 
by past and present pupils of Eton School, and many 
of our most distinguished public men have given their 
influence and help towards the promotion of the 
enterprise. The work will also engage the personal 
energies and sympathies of some of those who are 
touched by ‘the ‘same spitit which inspired Edward 
Denison to service and to sacrifice. A work of this 
kind is one of those agencies by means of which the 
true brotherhood. of men,, so’ often forgotten and 
ignored in our social divisions and contrasts of out- 
ward circumstance, is to be realised. 


GEORGE STEPHENSON AND HIS WORK. 


The 9th of June was the Centenary of the birth of 
George Stephenson, and it was fitting that such a day 
should ‘be celebrated by tributes to the memory of 
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one who has done so much for England, and indeed 


for civilisation all the world over. There was, of 
course, a great. popular demonstration on the Tyne- 
side, the district in which Stephenson lived. Eight 
miles from Newcastle is the old and now decayed 
collier-village in which he first saw the light, and the 
humble cottage which was his birthplace is still pre- 
served, and on the day of the centenary formed a cen- 
tral object of interest to many thousands of persons. 
Vast processions were organized in Newcastle in 
honour of the occasion, and in many places banquets 
were held and speeches were mdde in which the 
character and career of Stephenson formed the theme. 
It is gratifying to reflect that these grateful acknow- 
ledgments to the originator of the railway system 
cannot be regarded, even by the most cynical, as mere 
glorifications of worldlysuccess. Not only has George 
Stephenson’s work contributed incalculably to the 
diffusion of knowledge, the development of commerce, 
and the daily convenience and advantage of millions 
—having effected, indeed, a mighty revolution in the 
social condition of the civilised world—but the spirit 
and method in which he achieved these results form 
a distinguishing feature of one of the most stirring 
lessons in industrial biography ever penned. It was 
not mere: self-seeking which gave Stephenson the 
inspiration of his life ;—it was a genuine interest in 
his work for its own sake, and‘as providing a great 
instrument of material progress which men might use 
with unknown possibilities of benefit to themselves 
and the race, He was'a man of simple and in many 
respects child-like soul, of intense industry and of 
unconquerable perseverance. 


ENGLISH GIRLS AND THE PERILS OF PARIS. 


Miss Pryde, of No. 15, Rue de Tilsit, Paris, who 
has for some time been engaged in an earnest work 
on behalf of English Gentlewomen. in Reduced Cir- 
cumstances, has struck out a new enterprise for the 
benefit of young Englishwomen in the French capital 
which impresses us ‘as happy in conception and likely 
to be very fruitful in good results. Her idea is to 
establish dining-rooms in Paris especially for the use 
of English girls, As she truly observes, “French 
restaurant: life is bad for the lonely wanderer in a 
foreign land, full of dangers and temptations, and is 
generally the first step towards ruin.” She will begin 
by using her own house forthe purpose of providing a 
resort, in which meals may be taken beyond the reach 
of such perilous influences as those to which she 
alludes. The scheme, we understand, comprehends 
special arrangement for Sundays, a point the import- 
ance of which will be obvious to any one even slightly 
familiar with Parisian life. Such an enterprise, if 


carried out with tact and judgment, has, we believe, a 
good prospect of success, and may open the way to 
untold benefit to not a few of a class which has a 
strong claim upon the consideration and regard of 
their own countrymen and countrywomen. We may 
add that Miss Pryde’s London addtess is 77, Mary- 
lebone Road, Baker Street, W. 








IL—MISSION JOTTINGS. 
PROGRESS OF CHRISTIANITY IN CHINA. 


The Rev. Griffith John, of Hankow, who for twenty- 
five years has been a missionary in China, and who 
is equally eminent for his: burning enthusiasm for 
his work and his signal ability, has lately communi- 
eated to an American periodical a- striking and im- 
pressive sketch of the progress of Christian aggressive 
enterprise in the Chinese Empire during the last forty 
years. Mr. John reminds us that forty years ago 
China seemed: to be hermetically sealed against the 
foreigner. Dr. Morrison, the first Protestant mission+ 
ary to that country, was obliged to do his work in 
silence and secrecy. In the face of the most. jealous 
suspicions and the greatest difficulties he translated 
the Scriptures and compiled dictionaries, but he was 
never able to preach the gospel openly, and after 
twenty-six years of toil he could only point to ten 
converts, The Treaty of 1842 marked the dawn of 
a new era in China, Five ports were then thrown 
open to the merchant and to the missionary, and 
sixteen years later nine were added to this number, 
and _ permission to travel throughout the whole country 
was given. A quarter of a century ago, when Mr, 
John’s missionary career began, only the five ports 
were open, and foreigners who wished to penetrate 
into the interior were only allowed to do so on con- 
dition that they returned to the port from which they 
set out within twenty-four hours of their departure. 
Now all is changed, “the whole Empire is open to 
us, and the missionary has the right to go and deliver 
his message in every province, city, town, and hamlet 
in the land; This liberty has been largely used. 
Thirteen out of the eighteen provinces have been 
occupied by missionaries and their families, . The 
gospel has been proclaimed in nearly all the principal 
cities and towns. The Bible has been. distributed 
everywhere, and Christian literature has been scat: 
tered over the face of the land, Churches have been 
fornied at the ports, and in many an ialand city, 
town, and village; and isolated Christians are to be 
met with here, there, and everywhere,” Summing 
up, statistically, the results of Protestant missionary 
labour in China, Mr. John says that there are now in 
that country ‘‘ more than six hundred stations and out- 
stations ; more than three hundred organized churches, 
of which about twenty are wholly self-supporting, 
and about two hundred and fifty partially so. . There 
are seventy or eighty ordained -preachers and pastors, 
more than five hundred assistant preachers, some 
seventy or eighty colporteurs, and about ninety Bible- 
women.” There are altogether between fifteen. and 
twenty thousand. communicants. In 1843, there 
were not six converts in the whole of China, - Mr. 
John’s sketch of his own special sphere of labour, the 
province of Hupeh, gives some idea of the vastness 
of the field and of the greatness of. the work to, be 
done. Hupeh is larger than England and, Wales 
together; it contains more than seventy thousand 
square miles and a population of upwards of twenty 
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millions, The task which lies before the Christian 
missionary in China is still one of gigantic—and apart 
from the thought of the Divine word of promise, of 
appalling—magnitude, but itis evident that a measure 
of progress has been realised which affords ground 
for confidence, and material and intellectual influences 
are preparing the way for the progress of the gospel 
ata much more rapid rate. ‘‘ China,” says Mr. John, 
“is moving on—not willingly, I confess, neverthe- 
less moving on. The mighty forces which are acting 
upon her are gradually overcoming her inertness and 
carrying her along. Ere long she will catch the 
spirit of the age, and astonish the world with the 
rapidity of her onward march. The resources of the 
country are simply inexhaustible, and the Chinese 
are capable of the highest development. I am look- 
ing forward with the utmost confidence to a time 
when that great but slumbering nation will awake 
and shake itself from the dust, and when that wonder- 
ful land shall rejoice and blossom as the rose.” 


MOVEMENT AND PROGRESS IN INDIA, 


Looking over various communications which have 
lately been published from missionaries in India, we 
are struck by the general testimony borne to the ever- 
deepening and spreading effect which is being produced 
upon the native mind by the diffgion of Christian 
ideas and by the direct preaching of the gospel. 
Letters from representatives of the Church Missionary 
Society give some interesting instances of individual 
conversion. Writing from Bombay, the Rev. T. 


Carss mentions the case of a respectable-looking 
Hindoo, who called upon him and expressed his 


wish to become a Christian. The visitor, however, 
in the course of his interview stated that he was 
without a situation, and asked the missionary to use 
his influence to secure him a clerkship. Mr. Carss’s 
suspicions were at once aroused, and with a sinking 
heart he thought, ** The old story, not Christ, but the 
loaves and fishes!” It turned out that the fears 
and suspicions thus indicated were unfounded, for 
the man persevered in his inquiries after Christian 
truth, notwithstanding the discovery that he could 
gain nothing by it in a worldly point of view, 
and since his removal from Bombay, after having 
obtained employment elsewhere, has kept up a 
gratifying correspondence with Mr. Carss. No doubt 
missionaries generally find by painful experience that 
it is needful to be on their guard against persons who 
areattracted to the Christian profession by merelyselfish 
motives; but upon the other hand, a large number of 
cases—probably the great majority—occur in which 
even the first indications of a disposition to listen to 
Christian teaching are visited with heavy social 
penalties, and are met with violent opposition. In 
the records before us we find more than one case in 
which very considerable temporal sacrifices were in- 
curred by the acceptance of Christianity; and 
instances are constantly occurring in various parts of 


the mission field in which the requirement is still | 





made of those who desire to become Christian dis. 
ciples—* Sell all that thou hast, and come, follow Me.” 
In Calcutta recently some special efforts have been 
made in the work of open-air preaching, in which a 
respected American Methodist missionary has been 
prominent, These have been attended with some 
considerable excitement among the people, and have 
attracted large audiences, The Calcutta municipality 
have, it would seem, been led to throw some diffi- 
culty in the way of open-air preaching in consequence 
of these services. Possibly a word of wise and 
cautious counsel might be whispered into the ear of 
some of the more eager and zealous of the mission- 
aries on a point of this kind. Upon the whole, how- 
ever, it is clear, as one who writes from the spot 
testifies, that ‘there is a growing ferment of thought 
among the educated in India, and it is’ most impor- 
tant that Christian influence should be brought to bear 
in order that the movement may be guided aright.” 


MEDICAL MISSION IN TIENTSIN, 


Mr. J. K. Mackenzie, M.R.C.S., a medical mis- 
sionary, connected with the London Missionary 
Society, at Tientsin, North China, reports the com- 
pletion and opening of a hospital there, under very 
gratifying and encouraging circumstances. Indeed, 
in one respect, the case appears to be unique, for 
while medical mission-hospitals in China have hither- 
to been built and sustained almost entirely by 
foreigners, the hospital at Tientsin has been built and 
sustained thus far entirely by the subscriptions of the 
Chinese themselves. The native viceroy of the 
metropolitan province has taken a very intelligent and 
practical interest in the enterprise, and took the 
principal part in the opening ceremony.a few months 
ago. This distinguished official supplied the funds 
for the working expenses for the hospital work, 
conducted by Mr, Mackenzie, during the fifteen 
months ending November 30, 1880, amounting in all 
to £1,200, and the Chinese public subscribed to the 
building-fund £1,146, besides purchasing medicines, 
&c., to the value of £150. The hospital thus pro- 
vided is a spacious and attractive-looking building, 
with accommodation for thirty-six in-patients, and with 
excellent surgery, dispensary, drug-store, waiting- 
rooms, and various conveniences and appliances. 
Arrangements have been made for extension and 
addition, as occasion may require. The large wait- 
ing-room of the hospital is used on Sundays and 
other occasions for holding divine service, and on the 
Sunday following the opening a very interesting 
praise-meeting was held in it, which was attended by 
members of all the churches of Tientsin and was 
addressed by missionaries connected witli four or five 
different societies. The hospital has been filled with 
patients ever since its opening, and it is evident that 
the work of the medical mission in Tientsin is re- 
gatded with grateful interest and approval by the 
inhabitants, and that it is likely to prove a most 
effectual aid in the work of introducing Christianity to 
the favourable attention of the péople. 











COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHOR OF “ JEssIca’s FIRST PRAYER,” ‘IN PRISON AND OvtT,” ETC, 
* Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.”—Saying atiributed to Napoleon I. 


| photographs lay before him on his office 
CHAPTER XVIII.—THE DEAD ARE FORGIVEN. | desk—the same desk at which Roland was 
OLAND SEFTON’S pocket-book, con- | sitting but a few months ago, a man in the 
taining his passport and the papers and / full vigour of life, with an apparently prosper- 
photographs, had reached Mr. Clifford the | ous and happy future lying before him—Mr. 
day before, with an official intimation of his | Clifford for a moment or two yielded to the 
death from the consulate at Berne. The | vain wish that Roland had thrown himself on 
identification was complete, and the inquiry | his mercy. Yet his conscience told him that 
into the fatal accident had resulted in blame | he would have refused to show him mercy, 
to no one, as the traveller had declined the | and his regret was mingled with a tinge of 
services of a trustworthy guide from Mei- | remorse. 
rengen to Engelberg. This was precisely| His first care was to prevent the intelli- 
what Roland would have done, the whole | gence reaching Felicita by means of the 
country being as familiar to him as to any | newspapers, and he sent immediately for 
native. No doubt crossed Mr. Clifford’s | Phebe Marlowe to accompany him to the 
mind that his old friend’s son had met his | seaside, in order to break the news to her. 
untimely end while a fugitive from his | Phebe’s excessive grief astonished him, though 
country, from dread chiefly of his own im-|she had so much natural control over her- 
placable sense of justice. self, in her sympathy for others, as to relieve 
Roland was dead; but justice was not/him of all anxiety on her account, and to 
satisfied. Mr. Clifford knew perfectly well | keep Felicita’s secret journey from being 
that the news of his tragic fate would create | suspected. But to Phebe, Roland’s death 
an immediate and complete reaction in his | was fraught with more tragic circumstances 
favour among his fellow-townsmen. Hitherto | than any one else could conceive. He was 
he had been only vaguely accused of crime, | hastening to meet his wife, possibly with 
which his absence chiefly had tended to fasten | some scheme for their future, which might 
upon him ; but as there had been no oppor- | have hope and deliverance in it, .when 
tunity of bringing him to public trial, it would | this calamity hurried him away into the 
soon be believed that there was no evidence | awful, unknown world, on whose threshold 
against him. Many persons thought already | we are ever standing. But for her ardent 
that the junior partner was away either on| sympathy for Felicita, Phebe would have 
pleasure or business, because the senior had | been herself overwhelmed. It was the 
taken his place. Only a few, himself and | thought of her, with this terrible and secret 
the three or four obscure people who actually | addition to her sorrow, which bore her 
suffered from his defalcations, would recollect | through the long journey and helped her to 
them. By-and-by Roland Sefton would be | meet. Felicita with something like calmness. 
remembered as the kind, benevolent, even| From the bay-window of the lodging-house 
Christian man, whose life, so soon cut short, | Mr. Clifford watched Felicita coming slowly 
had been full of promise for his native town. | and feebly towards the house. So fragile 
Mr. Clifford himself felt a pang of regret | she looked, so unutterably sorrow-stricken, 
and sorrow when he heard the news. Years | that a rush of compassion and pity opened 
ago he had loved the frank, warm-hearted | the flood-gates of his heart, and suffused his 
boy, his friend’s only child, with a very true | stern eyes with tears. Doubtless Phebe 
affection. He had an only boy, too, older | had told her all. Yet she was coming alone 
than Roland by a few years, and these two | to meet him, her husband’s enemy and per- 
were to succeed their fathers in the long-| secutor, as if he was a friend. He would be 
established firm. ‘Then came the bitter dis-|a friend such as she had never known be- 
appointment in his own son. But since he| fore. There would be no vain weeping, no 
had suffered his son to die in his sins, reap- | womanish wailing in her; her grief was too 
ing the full harvest of his transgressions, he | deep for that. And he would respect it ; he 
had felt that any forgiveness shown to other | would spare her all the pain he could. At 
offenders would be a cruel injustice to him.| this moment, if Roland could have risen 
% = nes passport and the children’s | from the dead, he would have clasped him 
mF 
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in his arms, and wept upon his neck, as the 
father welcomed his prodigal son. 

Felicita did not speak when she entered 
the room, but looked at him with a stead- 
fastness in her dark sad eyes, which again 
dimmed his with tears. Almost fondly he 
pressed her hands in his, and led her to a 
chair, and placed another near enough for 
him to speak to her in a low and quiet voice, 
altogether unlike the awful tones he used 
in the bank, which made the clerks quail 
before him. His hand trembled as he took 
the little photographs out of their envelope, 
so worn and stained, and laid them before 
her. She looked at them with tearless eyes, 
and let them fall upon her lap as things of 
little interest. 

Phebe has told you ?” he said pitifully. 

“Yes,” she whispered. 

“ You did not know before ?.” he said. 
~ She shook her head mutely. A long, in- 
tricate path of falsehood stretched before 
her, from which she could not turn aside, a 
maze in which she was already entangled 
and lost; but her lips were reluctant to utter 
the first words of untruth. 

“ These were found on him,” he continued, 
pointing to the children’s portraits. “Iam 
afraid we cannot doubt the facts. The 
description is like him, and his papers and 


passport place the identity beyond a ques- 


tion. But I have dispatched a trusty mes- 
senger to Switzerland to make further in- 
quiries, and ascertain every particular.” 

* Will he see him?” asked Felicita with a 
start of terror. 

“No, my poor girl,” said the old banker ; 
“it happened ten days ago, and he was 
buried, so they say, almost immediately. 
But I wish to have a memorial stone put 
over his grave, that if any of us, I or you, or 
the children, should wish to visit it at 
some future time, it should not be past 
finding.” 

He spoke tenderly and sorrowfully, as if 
he imagined himself standing beside the 


grave of his old friend’s son, recalling the | 


past and ‘grieving over it. His own boy 
was buried in some unknown common /osse 
in Paris. Felicita looked up at him with her 
strange, steady, searching gaze. 

“You have forgiven him ?” she said. 

“Yes,” he answered; “men always for- 
give the dead.” 

“ Oh, Roland! Roland!” she cried, wring- 
ing her hands for an instant. Then, resuming 
her composure, she gazed quietly into his 
pitiful face again. 

“It is kind of you to think of his grave,” 





she said; “ but I shall never go there, nor 
shall the children go, if I can help it.” 

“Hush!” he answered imperatively, “You, 
then, have not forgivenhim? Yet I forgive 
him, who have lost most.” 

“You!” she exclaimed with a sudden 
outburst of passion. “ You have lost a few 
thousand pounds ; but what have I lost? 
My faith and trust in goodness ; my husband’s 
love and care. I have lost him, the father of 
my children, my home, nay, even myself, [ 
am no longer what I thought I was. That 
is what Roland robs me of, and you say it is 
more for you to forgive than for me!” 

He had never seen her thus moved and 
vehement, and he shrank a little from it, as 
most men shrink from any unusual exhibition 
of emotion. Though she had not wept, he 
was afraid now of a scene, and hastened to 
speak of another subject. 

“ Well, well,” he said soothingly, “ that is 
all true, no doubt. Poor Roland! But I 
am your husband’s executor and the chil- 
dren’s guardian, conjointly with yourself. It 
will be proved immediately, and I shall take 
charge of your affairs.” 

“TI thought,” she answered in a hesitating 
manner, “that there was nothing left, that 
we were ruined, and had nothing. Why did 
Roland take your bonds, if he had money? 
Why did he defraud other people? There 
cannot be any money coming to me and 
the children, and why should the will be 
proved?” 

“My dear girl,” he said, “you know 
nothing about affairs. Your uncle, Lord 
Riversford, would never have allowed Roland 
to marry you without a settlement, and a 
good one too. His death was the best thing 
for you. It saves you from poverty and 
dependence, as well as from disgrace. I 
hardly know yet how matters stand, but you 
will have little less than a thousand a year. 
You need not trouble yourself about these 
matters; leave them to me and Lord Rivers- 
ford. He called upon me yesterday, as soon 
as he heard the sad news, and we arranged 
everything.” 

Felicita did not hear his words distinctly, 
though her brain caught their meaning 
vaguely. She was picturing herself free from 
poverty, surrounded with most of her ac- 
customed luxuries and shielded from every 
hardship, whilst Roland was homeless and 
penniless, cast upon his own resources to 
earn his daily bread and a shelter for every 
night, with nothing but a poor handicraft to 
support him. She had not expected this 
contrast in their lot. Poverty had seemed 
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to lie before her also. But now how often 
would his image start up before her as she 
had seen him last, gaunt and haggard, with 
rough hair and blistered skin serving him as 
a mask, clad in coarse clothing, already worn 
and ragged, not at rest in the grave, as every 
one but herself believed him, but dragging 
out a miserable and sordid existence, year by 
year, with no hopes for the future, and no 
happy memories of the past! 

“ Mr. Clifford,” she said, when the sound 
of his voice humming in her ears had ceased, 
“J shall not take one farthing of any moriey 
settled upon me by my husband. Ihave no 


right to it. Let it go to pay the sums he 
I will maintain myself and 


appropriated. 
my children.” 

“ You cannot do it,” he replied ; “ you do 
not know what you are talking about. The 
money is settled upon your children; all 
that belongs to you is the yearly income 
from it.” 

“That, at least, I will never touch,” she 
said earnestly; “it shall be set aside to 
repay those just claims. When all those are 
paid I will take it, but not before. Yours is 
the largest, and I will take means to find 
out the others. With my mother’s two 
hundred a year and what I earn myself, we 
shall keep the children. Lord Riversford 
has no control over me. I am a woman, 
and I will act for myself.” 

“You cannot do it,” he repeated; “ you 
have no notion of what you are undertaking 
todo. Mrs. Sefton, my dear young lady, I 
am come, with Lord Riversford’s sanction, 
to ask you to return to your home again, to 
Madame’s old home—your children’s birth- 
place. I think, and Lord Riversford thinks, 
you should come back, and bring up Felix 
to take his grandfather’s and father’s place.” 

“His father’s place!” interrupted Felicita. 
“No, my son shall never enter into business. 
I would rather see him a common soldier 
or sailor, or day-labourer, earning his bread 
by any honest toil. He shall have no traffic 
in money, such as his father had; he shall 
have no such temptations. Whatever my son 
is, he shall never be a banker.” 

“ Good heavens, madam !” exclaimed Mr. 
Clifford. Felicita’s stony quietude was gone, 
and in its place was such a passionate 
energy as he had never witnessed before in 
any woman, 

“Tt was money that tempted Roland to 
defraud you and dishonour himself,” she 
said ; “it drove poor Acton to commit 
suicide, and it hardened your heart against 
your friend’s son. Felix shall be free from it. 





He shall earn his bread and his place in the 
world in some other way, and till he can do 
that I will earn it for him. Every shilling I 
spend from henceforth shall be clean, the 
fruit of my own hands, not Roland’s—not his, 
whether he be alive or dead.” 

Before Mr. Clifford could answer, the door 
was flung open, and Felix, breathless with 
rapid running, rushed into the room and 
flung himself into his mother’s arms. No 
words could come at first ; but he drew long 
and terrible sobs. The boy’s upturned face 
was pale, and his eyes, tearless as her own 
had been, were fastened in an agony upon 
hers. She could not soothe or comfort him, 
for she knew his grief was wasted on a false- 
hood ; but she looked down on her son’s 
face with a feeling of terror. 

“ Oh, my father! my beloved father!” he 
sobbed at last. ‘‘Is he dead, mother? You 
never told me anything that wasn’t true. 
He can’t be dead, though Phebe says so. 
Is it true, mother ?” 

Felicita bent her head till it rested on the 
boy’s uplifted face. His sobs shook her, 
and the close clasp of his arms was painful ; 
but she neither spoke nor moved. She 
heard Phebe coming in, and knew that 
Roland’s mother was there, and Hilda came 
to clasp her little arms about her as Felix 
was doing. But her heart had gone back to 
the moment when Roland had knelt beside 
her in the quiet little church, and she had 
said to him deliberately, “I choose your 
death.” He was dead to her. 

“Ts it true, mother ?” wailed Felix. “ Oh, 
tell me it isn’t true!” 

“ It is true,” she answered. But the long, 
tense strain had been too much for her 
strength, and she sank fainting on the 
ground. 


CHAPTER XIX.—AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


It was all in vain that Mr. Clifford tried 
to turn Felicita from her resolution. Phebe 
cordially upheld her, and gave her courage 
to persist against all arguments. Both of 
them cared little for poverty—Phebe because 
she knew it, Felicita because she did not 
know it. Felicita had never known a time 
when money had to be considered; it had 
come to her pretty much in the same way 
as the air she breathed, and the food she ate, 
without any care or prevision of her own. 
Phebe on the other hand knew that she could 
earn her own living at any time by the work 
of her strong young arms, and her wants were 
so few that they could easily be supplied. 

It was decided before Phebe went home 
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again, and decided in the face of Mr. Clifford’s 
opposition, that a small house should be 
taken in London, and partly furnished from 
the old house at Riversborough, where 
Felicita would be in closer and easier com- 
munications with the publishers. Mr. Clifford 
laughed to himself at the idea that she could 
gain a maintenance by literature; as all the 
literary people he had ever met or heard 
of bewailed their poverty. But there was 
Madame’s little income of two hundred a 
year ; that formed a basis, not altogether an 
insecure or despicable one. It would pay 
more than the rent, with the rates and 
taxes. ' 

The yearly income from Felicita’s marriage 
settlement, which no representations could 
persuade her to touch, was to go to the 
gradual repayment of Roland’s debts, the 
poorest men being paid first, and Mr. Clifford, 
who reluctantly consented to the scheme, to 
receive his the last. Though Madame had 
never believed in her son’s guilt, her just and 
simple soul was satisfied and set at rest by 
this arrangement. She had not been able 
to blame him; but it had been a heavy 
burden to her to think of others suffering loss 
through him. It was then almost with cheer- 
fulness that she set herself to keep house for 
her daughter-in-law and her grand-children 
under such widely different circumstances. 

Before Christmas a house was found for 
them in Cheyne Walk. The Chelsea Em- 
bankment was not then thought of, and the 
streets leading to it, like those now lying 
behind it, were mean and crowded. It was 
a narrow house, with rooms so small that 
when the massive furniture from their old 
house was set up in it there was no space for 
moving about freely. Madame had known 
only two houses—the old straggling, pictur- 
esque country manse, in the Jura, with its 
walnut-trees shading the windows, and 
tossing up their branches now and then 
to give glimpses of snow-mountains on the 
horizon; and her husband’s pleasant and 
luxurious house at Riversborough, with 
every comfort that could be devised gathered 
into it. There was the river certainly flow- 
ing past this new habitation, and bearing on 
its full and rapid tide a constantly shifting 
panorama of boats, of which the children 
never tired; and from Felicita’s window there 
was a fair reach of the river in view; whilst 
from the dormer windows of the attic above, 
where Felix slept, there was a still wider 
prospect. But in the close back room, which 
Madame allotted to herself and Hilda, there 
was only a view of back streets and slums, 





with sights and sounds which filled her with 
dismay and disgust. 

But Madame made the best of the woeful 
change. The deep, quiet love she had given 
to her son she transferred to Felicita, who, 
she well knew, had been his idol. She 
believed that the sorrows of these last few 
months had not sprung out of the ground, 
but had for some reason come down from 
God, the God of her fathers, in whom she 
put her trust. Her son had been called 
away by Him; but three were left, her 
daughter and her grand-children, and she 
could do nothing better in life than devote 
herself to them. 

But to Felicita her new life was like walk- 
ing bare-foot on a path of thorns. Until 
now she had been so sheltered and guarded, 
kept from the wind blowing too roughly 
upon her, that every hour brought a sharp 
pin-prick to her. To have no carriage at 
her command, no maid to wait upon her— 
not even a skilful servant to discharge ordi- 
nary household duties well and quickly—to 
live in a little room where she felt as if she 
could hardly breathe, to hear every sound 
through the walls, to have the smell of cook- 
ing pervade the house—these, and number- 
less similar discomforts, made her initiation 
into her new sphere a series of surprises and 
disappointments. 

But she must bestir herself if even this 
small amount of comfort and well-being 
were to be kept up. Madame’s income 
would not maintain their household even on its 
present humble footing. Felicita’s first book 
had done well; it had been fairly reviewed 
by some papers, and flatteringly reviewed by 
other critics who had known the late Lord 
Riversford. On the whole it had been a 
good success, and her name was no longer 
quite unknown. Her publishers were willing 
to take another book as soon as it could be 
ready; they did more, they condescended 
toask forit. But the £50 they had paid for 
the first, though it had seemed a sufficient 
sum to her when regarded from the stand- 
point of a woman surrounded by every 
luxury, and able to spend the whole of it on 
some trinket, looked small enough—too small, 
—as the result of many weeks of labour, 
by which she and her children were to be 
fed. If her work was worth no more than 
that, she must write at least six such books 
in a year, and every year! Felicita’s heart 
sank at the thought. 

There seemed to be only one resource, since 
one of her publishers had offered an advance 
of £10 only, saying they were doing very 
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well for her and running a risk themselves. 
She must take her manuscript and offer it as 
so much merchandise from house to house, 
selling it to the best bidder. This was against 
all her instincts as an author, and if she had 
remained a wealthy woman she would not 
have borne it. She was too true and 
original an artist not to feel how sacred a 
thing earnest and truthful work like hers 
was. She loved it, and did it conscientiously. 
She would not let it go out of her hands dis- 
graced with blunders. Her thoughts were 
like children to her, not to be sent out into 
the world ragged and uncouth, exposed to 
just ridicule and to shame. 


Felicita and Madame set out on their | 


search after a liberal publisher on a gloomy 
day in January. For the first time in her 
life Felicita found herself in an omnibus, 
with her feet buried in damp straw, and 
strange fellow-passengers crushing against 
her. In no part of London do the omni- 
buses bear comparison with the well-ap- 
pointed carriages rich people are accustomed 
to; and this one, besides other discomforts, 
was crowded till there was barely room to 
move hand or foot. 

“Tt is very cheap,” said Madame cheer- 
fully, after she had paid the fare when they 
were set down in Trafalgar Square, “and not 
so very inconvenient.” 

A fog filled the air and shrouded all 
the surrounding buildings in dull obscurity ; 
whilst the fountains, rising and falling with 
an odd and ghostly movement as of gigantic 
living creatures, were seen dimly white in the 
midst of the grey gloom. ‘The ceaseless 
stream of hurrying passers-by lost itself in 
darkness only a few paces from them. The 
chimes of unseen belfries and the roll of car- 
riages visible only for a few seconds, fell upon 
their ears. Felicita, in the secret excitement 
of her mood, felt herself in some impossible 
world, some phantasmagoria of a dream, 
which must presently disperse, and she would 
find herself at home again, in her quiet, 
dainty study at Riversborough, where most 
of the manuscript, which she held so closely 
in her hand, had been written. But the 
dream was dispelled when she found herself 
entering the publishing-house she had fixed 
upon as her first scene of venture. It was a 
quiet place, with two or three clerks busily 
engaged in some private conversation, too 
interesting to be abruptly terminated by the 
entrance of two ladies dressed in mourning, 
one of whom carried a roll of manuscript. If 
Felicita had been wise the manuscript would 
not have been there to betray her. It made it 








exceedingly difficult for her to obtain admis- 
sion to the publisher, in his private room 
beyond ; and it was only when she turned 
away to go, with a sudden outflashing of aris- 
tocratic haughtiness, that the clerk reluctantly 
offered to take her card, and a message to his 
employer. 

In a few moments Felicita was entering the 
dark den where the fate of her book was in 
the balance. Unfortunately for her she pre- 
sented too close a resemblance to the well- 
known type of a distressed author. Her deep 
mourning, the thick veil almost concealing 
her face, a straw clinging to the hem of her 


| dress and telling too plainly of omnibus- 


riding ; her somewhat sad and agitated voice; 
Madame’s widow’s cap, and unpretending 
demeanour—all were against her chances of 
attention. The publisher, who had risen 
from his desk, did not invite them to be 
seated. He glanced at Felicita’s card, which 
bore the simple inscription, “ Mrs. Sefton.” 

“ You know my name ?” she asked, falter- 
ing a little before his keen-eyed, shrewd, 
business-like observation. He shook his 
head slightly. 

“ T am the writer of a book called ‘ Haugh- 
mond Towers,’” she added, “ published by 
Messrs. Price and Gould. It came out last 
May.” 

“IT never heard of it,” he answered 
solemnly. 

Felicita felt as if he had struck her. This 
was an unaccountable thing: he was a pub- 
lisher, and she an author, yet he had never 
heard of her book. It was impossible that 
she had understood him; and she spoke 
again eagerly. 

“Tt was noticed in all the reviews,” she said, 
“and my publishers assured me it was quite 
a success. I could send you the reviews of it.” 

“Pray do not trouble yourself,’ he an- 
swered, “I do not doubt it in the least. 
But there are hundreds of books published 
every season; and it is impossible for one 
head, even a publisher’s, to retain all the 
titles and the names of the authors.” 

“But I hope mine was not like hundreds 
of others,” remarked Felicita. 

“ Every author hopes so,” he said; “ and 
besides the mass that is printed, somehow, 
at some one’s expense, there are hundreds of 
manuscripts submitted to us. Pardon me, 
but may I ask if you write for amusement or 
for remuneration.” 

“ For my living,” she replied, with a sorrow- 
ful inflection of her voice which alarmed the 
publisher. How often had he faced a 
widowed mother and her daughter, in mourn- 
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ing so deep as to suggest the recentness of 
their loss! There was a slight movement of 
his hand, unperceived by either of them, and 
a brisk rap was heard on the door behind 
them. 

“ In a moment,” he said, looking over their 
heads. “I am afraid,” he went on, “if I 
asked you to leave your manuscript on ap- 
probation, it might be months before our 
readers could look at it. We have scores, if 
not hundreds, waiting.” 

“Could you recommend any publisher to 
me?” asked Felicita. 

“ Why not go again to Price and Gould?” 
he inquired. 

“T must get more money than they pay 
me,” she answered ingenuously. 


The publisher shrugged his shoulders. If | 


her manuscript had contained Milton’s 


“‘ Paradise Lost” or Goldsmith’s “ Vicar of | 


Wakefield,” such an admission would have 
swamped it, There is no fate swift enough 
for an unknown author who asks for more 
money than that which a publisher’s sense of 
justice awards to him. 


“T am sorry I can do nothing for you,” he | 


said, “‘ but my time is very precious. Good 
morning No thanks, I beg. It would be 
a pleasure, I am sure, if I could do anything.” 

Felicita’s heart sank very low as she turned 
into the dismal street, and trod the muddy 
pavement. A few illusions shrivelled up that 
wintry morning, under that murky sky. The 
name she was so fearful of staining, the name 
she had fondly imagined as noised from 
mouth to mouth, the name for which she 
had demanded so great a sacrifice, and had 
sacrificed so much herself, was not known 
in those circles where she might most have 


expected to find it a passport to attention and | 


esteem. It had travelled very little indeed 
beyond the narrow sphere of Riversborough, 


CHAPTER XX.—A DUMB MAN’S GRIEF. 


THE winter fogs which made London so 
gloomy did not leave the country sky 
clear and bright. All the land lay under a 
shroud of mist and vapour; and even on the 
uplands round old Marlowe’s little farmstead 
the heavens were grey and cold, and the wide 
prospect shut out by a curtain of dim clouds. 

The rude natural tracks leading over the 
moor to the farm became almost impassable. 
The thatched roof was sodden with damp, 
and the deep eaves shed off the water with 
the sound of a perpetual dropping. Behind 


the house the dark, storm-beaten, distorted | 


firs, and the solitary yew-tree blown all to one 
side, grew black with the damp. The isola- 


| tion of the little dwelling-place was as com- 
plete as if a flood had covered the face of the 
earth, leaving its two inmates the sole sur- 
vivors of the human race. 

Several months had passed since old Mar- 
lowe had executed his last piece of finished 
work. The blow that Roland Sefton’s dis- 
honesty had inflicted upon him had paralyzed 
his heart—that most miserable of all kinds of 
paralysis. He could still go about, handle 
his tools, set his thin old fingers to work ; 
but as soon as he had put a few marks upon 
his block of oak, his heart died within him, 
and he threw down his useless tools with a 
sob as bitter as ever broke from an old man’s 








lips. 

‘There was no relief for him, as for other 
men, in speech easily, perhaps hastily uttered, 
in companionship with his fellows. Any 
solace of this kind was too difficult and too 
deliberate for him to seek it in writing his 
lamentations on a slate, or spelling them off 
on his fingers ; but his grief and anger struck 
inwards more deeply. 

Phebe saw his sorrow, and would have 
cheered him if she could; but she, too, was 
sorely stricken, and she was young. She 
tried to set him an example of diligent work, 
and placed her easel beside his carving, 
painting as long as the grey and fleeting day- 
light permitted. Now and then she attempted 
to sing some of her old merry songs, knowing 
that his watchful eyes would see the move- 
ment of her lips; but though her lips moved 
her face was sad, and her heart heavy. Some- 
times too she forgot all about her, and fell 
into an absorbed reverie, brooding over the 
past, until a sob or half-articulate cry from her 
father aroused her. These outcries of his 
troubled her more than any other change in 
him. He had been altogether mute in the 
former tranquil and placid days, satisfied to 
talk with her in silent signs; but there was 
something in his mind to express now, which 
quiet and dumb signs could not convey. At 
intervals, both by day and night, her affection 
for him was tortured by these hoarse and 
stifled cries of grief mingled with rage. 

There was a certain sense of the duties of 
citizenship in old Marlowe’s mind, which very 
few women, certainly not a girl as young as 
Phebe, could have shared. Many years ago 
the elder Sefton had perceived that the com- 
panionless man was groping vaguely after 
many a dim thought, political and social, 
which few men of his class would have been 
troubled with. He had given to him several 
books, which old Marlowe had pondered 
over. Now he felt that, quite apart from his 
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own personal ground of resentment, he had 
done wrong to the laws of his country by 
aiding an offender of them to escape and 
elude the just penalty. He felt almost a 
contempt for Roland Sefton that he had not 
remained to bear the consequences of his 
crime. 

The news of Roland’s death brought some- 
thing like satisfaction to his mind ; there was 
a chill, dejected sense of justice having been 
done. He had not prospered in his crime. 
Though he had eluded man’s judgment, yet 
vengeance had not suffered him to live. 
There was no relenting towards him, as there 
was in Mr. Clifford’s mind. Something like 
the old heathen conception of a divine 
righteousness in this arbitrary punishment of 
the evil-doer gave him a transient content. 
He did not object therefore to Phebe’s hasty 
visit to Mrs. Sefton at the sea-side, in order 
to break the news toher. The inward satis- 
faction he felt sustained him ; and he even 
set about a piece of work long since begun, 
a hawk swooping down upon his prey. 

The evening on which Phebe reached 
home again he was more like his former self. 
He asked her many questions about the sea, 
which he had never seen ; and told her what 
he had been doing whilst she was away. An 
old, well-thumbed translation of Plato’s Dia- 
logues was lying on the carved dresser behind 
him, in which he had been reading every 
night—instead of the Bible, he said. 

“It was him, Mr. Roland, that gave it to 
me,” he continued, “and listen to what I 
read last night: ‘Those who have committed 
crimes, great yet not unpardonable—they are 
plunged into Tartarus, where they go who 
betray their friends for money—the pains of 
which they undergo for a year. But at the 
end of the year they come forth again to a 
lake, over which the souls of the dead are 
taken to be judged. And then they lift up 
their voices, and call upon the souls of them 
they have wronged to have pity upon them, 
and to forgive them, and let them come out 
of their prison. And if they prevail they 
come forth, and cease from their troubles ; 
but if not they are carried back again into 
Tartarus, until they obtain mercy of them 
whom they have wronged.’ But it seems as 
if they have to wait until them they have 
wronged are dead themselves.” 

The brown crooked fingers ceased spelling 
out the solemn words, and Phebe lifted up 
her eyes from them to her father’s face. She 
noticed for the first time how sunken and 
sallow it was, and how dimly and wearily his 
eyes looked out from under their shaggy eye- 





brows. She buried her face in her hands, 
and broke down into a passion of tears. 
The vivid picture her father’s quotation 
brought before her mind filled it with horror 
and grief, that passed all words. 

The wind was wailing round the house 
with a ceaseless moan of pain, in which she 
could almost distinguish the tones of a human 
voice lamenting its lost and wretched fate. 
The cry rose and fell, and passed on, and 
came back again, muttering and calling, but 
never dying away altogether. Itsounded toher 
like the cry of abelated wanderer calling for 
help. She rose hastily and opened the cottage 
door, as if she could hear Roland Sefton’s 
voice through the darkness and the distance. 
But he was dead, and had been in his grave 
for many days already. Was she to hear 
that lost, forlorn cry ringing in her ears for 
ever? Oh! if she could but have known 
something of him between that night when 
he walked beside her through the dark 
deserted roads, pouring out his whole sorrow- 
ful soul to her, and the hour when in the 
darkness again he had strayed from his path 
and been swallowed up of death! Was it 
true that he had gone down into that great 
gulf of secrecy and silence, without a word of 
comfort spoken, or a ray of light shed upon 
its profound mystery ? 

The cold wind blew in through the open 
door and she shut it again, going back to 
her low chair on the hearth. Through her 
blinding tears she saw her father’s brown 
hands stretched out to her, and the withered 
fingers speaking eagerly. 

“TI shall be there before long,” he said ; 
“he will not have to wait very long for me. 
And if you bid me, I will forgive him at once. 
I cannot bear to see your tears. Tell me, 
must I forgive him? I will do anything, if 
you will look up at me again, and smile.” 

It was a strange smile that gleamed 
through Phebe’s tears; but she had never 
heard an appeal like this from her dumb 
father without responding to it. 

“Must I forgive him?” he asked. 

“If ye forgive men their trespasses,’” she 
answered, “‘ your heavenly Father will also 
forgive yours; but if ye forgive not men 
their trespasses, neither will your heavenly 
Father forgive yours.’ It was our Lord 
Jesus Christ who said that; not your old 
Socrates, father.” 

“ It is a hard saying,” he replied. 

“JT don’t think so,” she said; “it was 
what Jesus Christ was doing every day he 
lived.” 

From that time old Marlowe did not men- 
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tion Roland Sefton again, or his sin against 
him. 

As the dark stormy days passed on he 
sometimes put a touch or two to the out- 
stretched wings of his swooping hawk, but it 
did not get on fast. With a pathetic cling- 
ing to Phebe he seldom let her stay long out 
of his sight, but followed her about like a 
child, or sat on the hearth watching her as 
she went about her house-work. Only by 
those unconscious sobs and outcries, in- 
audible to himself, did he betray the grief 
that was gnawing at his heart. Very often 
did Phebe put aside her work and, standing 
before him, ask such questions as the follow- 
ing on her swiftly moving fingers. 

“ Don’t you believe in God, our Father in 
heaven, the Father Almighty, who made us?” 

“Yes,” he would reply by a nod. 

“And in Jesus Christ, His Son, our Lord, 
who lived, and died for us, and rose 
again ?” 

Yes, 
answer. 


yes,” was the silent, emphatic 


“ And yet you grieve and fret over the loss | 


of money!” she would say, with a wistful 
smile on her young face. 

“You are a child; you know nothing,” he 
replied. 

For without a sigh the old man was going 
forward consciously to meet death. Every 
morning when the dawn awoke him he felt 
weaker as he rose from his bed ; every day his 
sight was dimmer and his hand less steady ; 
every night the steep flight of stairs seemed 
steeper, and he ascended them feebly by his 
hands as well as feet. He could not bring 
himself to write upon his slate, or to spell 
out upon his fingers, the dread words, “ I am 
dying;” and Phebe was not old or ex- 
perienced enough to read the signs of an 
approaching death. That her father should 
be taken away from her never crossed her 
thoughts, 

It was the vague, mournful prospect of 
soon leaving her alone in the wide world, 
that made his loss loom more largely and 
persistently before the dumb old man’s mind. 
Certainly he believed all that Phebe said to 
him. God loved her, cared for her, ordered 
her life ; yet he, her father, could not recon- 
cile himself to the idea of her being left 
penniless and friendless in the cold and cruel 
world. He could have left her more peace- 
fully in God’s hands, if she had those six 
hundred pounds of his earnings to inherit. 

The sad winter wore slowly away. Now 
and then the table-land around them put on 
its white familiar livery of snow; and old 





Marlowe’s dim eyes gazed at it through his 
lattice window, recollecting the winters of 
long years ago, when neither snow nor storm 
came amiss to him. But theslight sprinkling 
soon melted away, and the dun- coloured fog 
and cloudy curtain shut them in again, cut. 
ting them off from the rest of the world, as if 
their little dwelling was the ark, stranded on 
the hill’s summit, amid a waste of water 


CHAPTER XXI.—PLATO AND PAUL. 


PHEBE’s nearest neighbour, except the 
farm-labourer who did an occasional day’s 
labour for her father, was Mrs. Nixey, the 
tenant of a farm-house, which lay at the head 
of a valley running up into the range of hills, 
Mrs. Nixey had given as much supervision 
to Phebe’s motherless childhood as her father 
had permitted, in his jealous determination 
to be everything to his little daughter. Of 
late years, ever since old Marlowe, in the 
triumph of making an investment, had com- 
municated that important fact to her on his 
slate, she had indulged in a day-dream of her 
own, which had filled her head for hours, 
whilst sitting beside her kitchen fire busily 
knitting long worsted stockings for her son 
Simon. 

Simon was thirty years of age, and it was 
high time she found a wife for him. Who 
could be better than Phebe, who had grown 
up under her own eyes, a good, strong, 
industrious girl, with six hundred pounds 
and Upfold Farm for her fortune? As she 
brooded over this idea, a second thought grew 
out of it. How convenient it would be if 
she herself married the dumb old father, and 
retired to the little farmstead, changing 
places with Phebe, her daughter-in-law. She 
would still be near enough to come down to 
her son’s house at harvest-time and pig- 
killing, and when the milk was abundant, 
and cheese and butter to make. And the 
little house on the hills was built with walls 
a yard thick, and well lined with good oak 
wainscoting ; she could keep it warm for her- 
self and the old man. The scheme had as 
much interest and charm for her as if she had 
been a peeress looking out for an eligible 
alliance for her son. 

But it had always proved difficult to take 
the first steps toward so delicate a negotia- 
tion. She was not a ready writer; and even 
if she had been, Mrs. Nixey felt that it would 
be almost impossible to write her day-dream 
in bold and plain words upon old Marlowe's 
slate. If Marlowe was deaf, Phebe was 
singularly blind and dull. Simon Nixey had 
played with her when she was a child, but it 
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“ Phebe looked around, shading her eyes with her hand.” 


had been always as a big, grown-up boy,| should walk home with them across the 
doing man’s work; and it was only of late | moors from their distant parish church, 

that she had realised that he was now almost} But as soon as the roads were passable 
an old man. For the last year or two he had | Mrs. Nixey made her way up to the solitary 
lingered at the church door to walk home _farmstead. The last time she had seen old 
with her and her father, but she had thought | Marlowe he had been ailing, yet she was 
little of it. He was their nearest neighbour, | quite unprepared for the rapid change that 
and made himself useful in giving her father | had passed over him. He was cowering in 
hints about his little farm, besides sparing | the chimney-corner, his face yellow and 
his labourer to do them an occasional day’s | shrivelled, and his eyes, once blue as Phebe’s 


work, It seemed perfectly natural that he | own, sunken in their sockets, and glowering 
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dimly at her, with the strange intensity of 
gaze in the deaf and dumb. There was a 
little oak table before him, with his copy of 
Plato’s Dialogues and a black-leather Bible 
that had belonged to his forefathers, lying 
upon it; but both of them were closed, and 
he looked drowsy and listless. * 

“Good sakes! Phebe,” cried Mrs. Nixey, 
“whatever ails thy father? He looks more 
like dust and ashes than a livin’ man. Hast 
thou sent for no physic for him?” 

“‘T didn’t know he was ill,” answered 
Phebe. “Father always feels the winter 
long and trying. He'll be all right when the 
spring comes.” 

“T’ll ask him what’s the matter with him,” 
said Mrs. Nixey, drawing his slate to her, and 
writing in the boldest letters she could form, 
as if his deafness made it needful to write 
large. 

“What's the matter?” she asked. 

“ Nothing, save old age,” he answered in his 
small neat handwriting. There was a gentle 
smile on his face as he pushed the slate under 
the eyes of Mrs. Nixey and Phebe. He had 


sometimes thought he must tell Phebe he 
would not be long with her; but his hands 
refused to convey such sad warnings to his 
young daughter. He had put it off from day 


to day ; though he was not sorry now to give 
some slight hint of his fears. 

“Old! he’s no.older nor me,” said Mrs. 
Nixey. “A pretty thing it’ud be if folks 
gave up at sixty or so. © There’s‘another ten 
years’ work in you,” she wroteon the slate. 

“Ten years’ work.” Howearnestly he 
wished it was true! He might still earn-a 
little fortune for Phebe ; for he’ was known 
all through the county, and beyond, and 
could get a good price for his carving.’ He 
stretched out his hand and took down his 
unfinished work, looking longingly at it. 

Phebe’s fingers were moving fast, so fast 
that he could not follow them. Of late he 
had been unable to seize the meaning of 
those swift, glancing finger-tips. He had 
reached the stage of a man who can no 
longer catch the lower tones of a familiar voice, 
and has to guess at the words thus spoken. 
If he lived long enough to lose his sight he 
would be cut off from all communion with 
the outer world, even with his daughter. 

“Come close to me, and speak more 
slowly,” he said to her. ‘I am growing old 
and dark. Yet I am only sixty, and my 
father lived to be over seventy. I was over 
forty when you were born. It was a sunny 
day, and I kept away from the house, in the 
shed, till I saw Mrs. Nixey there beckoning 





And when I came in the house here 
God was very 


to me. 
she laid you in my arms. 
good to me that day.” 

“He is always good,” answered Phebe. 

“So the parson teaches us,” he continued ; 
“but it was very hard for me to lose that 
money. It struck me a dreadful blow, 
Phebe. If I’d been twenty years younger I 
could have borne it; but when a man’s 
turned sixty there’s no chance. And he 
robbed me of more than money; he robbed 
me of love. I loved him next to you.” 

She knew that so well that she did not 
answer him. Her love for Roland Sefton 
lived still; but it was altogether changed 
from the bright, girlish admiration and trustful 
confidence it had once been. His conduct 
had altered life itself to her; it was colder 
and darker, with deeper and longer shadows 
in it. And now there was coming the darkest 
shadow of all. 

“ Read this,” he said, opening the “ Phzedo,” 
and pointing to some words with his crooked 
and trembling finger. She stooped her head 
till her soft cheek rested against his with a 
caressing and soothing touch. 

“TI go to die, you to live; but which is 
best God alone can know,” she read. Her 
arm stole round his neck, and her cheek was 
pressed more closely against his. Mrs. Nixey’s 
hard face softened a little as she looked at 
them ; but she could not help thinking of 
the new turn affairs were taking. If old 
Marlowe died, it might be more convenient, 
on the whole, than for her to marry him. 
How snugly she could live up here, with a 
cow or two, and a little maid from the work- 
house to be her companion and drudge ! 

Quite unconscious of Mrs. Nixey’s plans, 
Phebe had drawn the old black-leather Bible 
towards her, turning over the stained and 
yellow leaves with one hand, for she would 
not withdraw her arm from her father’s neck. 
She did not know exactly where to find the 
words she wanted; but at last she came 
upon them. The grey, shaggy locks of the 
old man, and the rippling, glossy waves ef 
Phebe’s brown hair mingled as they bent 
their heads again over the same page. 

“For whether we live, we live unto the 
Lord ; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord : whether we live, therefore, or die, we 
are the Lord’s. For to this end Christ both 
died, and rose, and revived, that he might be 
Lord both of the dead and the living.” 

“ That is better than your old Socrates,” 
said Phebe, with tears in her eyes, and a 
faint smile playing about her lips, “Our 
Lord has gone on before us, through life and 
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death, There is nothing we can have to 
bear that He has not borne.” 

‘He never had to leave a young girl like 
you alone in the world,” answered her father. 

For a moment Phebe’s fingers were still, 
and old Marlowe looked up at her, like one 
who has gained a miserable victory over a 
messenger of glad tidings. 

“But He had to leave His mother, who 
was growing old, when the sword had pierced 
through her very soul,” answered Phebe. 
“That was a hard thing to do.” 

The old man nodded, and his withered 
hands folded over each other on the open 
page before him. Mrs. Nixey, who could 
understand nothing of their silent speech, 
was Staring at them inquisitively, as if trying 
to discover what they said by the expression 
of their faces. 

“ Ask thy father if he’s made his will,” she 
said. “I’ve heard say as land canno’ go to 
a woman if there’s no will; and it ’ud niver 
do for Upfold to go to a far-away stranger. 
Maybe he reckons on all he has goin’ to 
you quite natural. But there’s law agen’ it ; 
the agent told me so years ago. I niver 
heard of any relations thy father had, but 
they'll find what’s called an heir-at-law, take 
my word for it, if he doesn’t leave iver a 
will.” 

But, instead of answering, Phebe rushed 
past her up the steep, dark staircase, and 
Mrs, Nixey heard her sobbing and crying in 
the little room above. It was quite natural, 
thought the hard old woman, withamomentary 
feeling of pity for the lonely girl ; but it was 
necessary to make sure of Upfold Farm, and 
she drew old Marlowe’s slate to her, and 
wrote on it, very distinctly, “Has thee made 
thy will?” 

The dejected, miserable expression came 
back to his face, as his thoughts were recalled 
to the loss he had sustained, and he nodded 
his answer to Mrs. Nixey. 

“And left all to Phebe?” she wrote 
again. 

Again he nodded. It was all right so far, 
and Mrs, Nixey felt glad she had made sure 
of the ground. The little farm was worth 
45 a year; and old Marlowe himself had 
once told her that his money brought him in 
436 yearly, without a stroke of work on his 
part. How money could be gained in this 
way, with simply leaving it alone, she could 
aot understand. But here was Phebe Mar- 
iowe with £50 a year for her fortune; a 
charice not to be lost by her son Simon. 
She hesitated for a few minutes, listening to 
the soft low sobs overhead ; but her sense of 





judicious forestalling of the future prevailed 
over her sympathy with the troubled girl. 

“ Phebe ’ll be very lonesome,” she wrote ; 
and old Marlowe looked sadly into her face, 
with his sunken eyes. There was no need 
to nod assent to her words. 

“T’ve been like a mother to her,” wrote 
Mrs. Nixey ; and she rubbed both the sen- 
tences off the slate with her pocket-handker- 
chief, and sat pondering over the wording of 
her next communication. It was difficult 
and embarrassing, this mode of intercourse 
on a subject which even she felt to be delicate. 
How much easier it would have been if old 
Marlowe could hear and speak like other 
men! He watched her closely as she wrote 
word after word, and rubbed them out again, 
unable to satisfy herself. At last he stretched 
out his hand and seized the slate, just as she 
was again about to rub out the sentence. 

“ Our Simon ’d marry her to-morrow,” was 
written upon it. 

Old Marlowe sat looking at the words 
without raising his eyes or making any sign. 
He had never seen the man yet worthy of 
being the husband of his daughter; and 
Simon Nixey was not much to his mind, 
Still, he was a kind-hearted man, and well- 
to-do for his station; he kept a servant to 
wait on his mother, and he would do no less 
for his wife. Phebe would not be left deso- 
late if she could make up her mind to marry 
him. But with a deep, instinctive jealousy, 
born of his absolute separation from his kind, 
he could not bear the thought of sharing her 
love with any one. She must continue to be 
all his own for the little time he had to live. 

“If Phebe likes to marry him when I’m 
gone I’ve no objection,” he wrote ; and then, 
with a feeling of irritation and bitterness, he 
rubbed out the words with the palm of his 
hand and turned his back upon Mrs. Nixey. 


CHAPTER XXII.—A REJECTED SUITOR. 


ALL the next day Phebe remained very 
near to her father, leaving her house-work and 
painting to sit beside him on the low chair 
he had carved for her when she was a child. 
For the first time she noticed how slowly he 
caught her meaning when she spoke to him, 
and how he himself was forgetting how to 


express his thoughts on his fingers. The 
time might come when he could no longer 
hold any intercourse with her or she with 
him. There was unutterable sadness in this 
new dread.. 

“You used to laugh and sing,” he said; 
“but you never do it now; never since. he 
robbed me. He robbed me of that too. I’m 
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a poor, helpless, deaf old man; and God 
never let me hear my child’s voice. He used 
to tell me it was sweet and pleasant to hear ; 
and your laugh made every one merry who 
heard it. But I could see you laugh, and 
now I never see it.” 

She could not laugh now, and her smile 
was sadder than tears; so she bent down her 
head, and laid it against his knee where he 
could not see her face. By-and-by he 
touched her, and she lifted up her tear- 
dimmed eyes to his fingers. 

“ Promise me,” he said, “not to sell this 
old place. It has belonged to the Marlowes 
from generation to generation. Who can tell 
but the dead come back to the place where 
they’ve lived so long? If you can, keep it 
for my sake.” 

“TI promise it,” she answered. 
never sell it.” 

*‘ Perhaps I shall lose my power to speak 
to you,” he went on, “but don’t you fret as 
if I did not forgive him as robbed me. He 
learnt to talk on his fingers for my sake; and 
I'll say ‘God bless him’ for your sake. If 


“T will 


we meet one another in the next world I’ll 
forgive him freely ; and if need be, I'll ask 
pardon for him. Phebe, I do forgive him.” 

As he spoke there was a brighter light in 
his sunken eyes, and a smile on his face, such 


as she had not seen since the day he had 
helped Roland Sefton to escape. She took 
both of his hands into hers and kissed them 
fondly. But by-and-by, though it was yet 
clear day, he crept feebly up-stairs to his 
dark little loft under the thatched roof, and 
lay down on the bed where his father and 
grandfather had died before him. 

At first he was able to talk a little in short, 
brief sentences ; but very soon that which he 
had dreaded came upon him. His fingers 
grew too stiff to form the signs, and his eyes 
too dim to discern even the slowest move- 
ment of her dear hands. There was now no 
communication between them but that of 
touch, and he could not bear to miss the 
gentle clasp of Phebe’s hand. When she 
moved away from him he tossed wearily 
from side to side, groping restlessly with his 
thin fingers. In utter silence and darkness, 
but hand to hand with her, he at last passed 
away. 

The next few days was a strange and 
bewildering time to Phebe. Neighbours 
were coming and going, and taking the 
arrangements for the funeral into their own 
hands, with little reference to her. The 
clergyman of the parish, who lived three 
miles off, rode over the hills to hold a 





solemn interview with her. Mrs, Nixey 
would not leave her alone, and if she could 
have had her way would have carried her off 
to her own house. But this Phebe would 
not submit to; except the two nights she had 
been away when she went to the sea-side to 
break the news of Roland’s death to Felicita 
and her mother, she had never been absent 
for a night from home. Why should she be 
afraid of that quiet, still form, which even in 
death was dearer to her than any other upon 
earth ? 

But Mrs. Nixey walked beside her, next 
the coffin, when the small funeral procession 
wound its way slowly over the uplands to 
the country churchyard, where the deaf-and- 
dumb old wood-carver was laid in a grave 
beside his wife. It was almost impossible to 
shake her off on their return, but Phebe 
could bear companionship no longer. She 
must walk back alone along the familiar 
fields, where the green corn was springing 
among the furrows, and under the brown 
hedgerows where all the buds were swelling, 
to the open moor lying clear and barren in 
an unbroken plain before her. How often 
had she walked along these narrow sheep- 
tracks with her father pacing on in front, 
speechless, but so full of silent sympathy 
with her that words were not missed between 
them! Their little homestead lay like an 
island in a sea, of heather and fern, with no 
other dwelling in sight; but, oh, how empty 
and desolate it seemed ! 

The old house-dog crept up quietly to her, 
and whined softly ; and the cow, as she went 
into the shed to milk her, turned and licked 
her hand gently, as if these dumb creatures 
knew her sorrow. There were some evening 
tasks to be performed, for the labourer, who 
had been to the funeral, was staying in the 
village with the other men who had helped 
to carry her father’s coffin, to rest themselves 
and have some refreshment in the little inn 
there. She lingered over each duty with a 
dreary sense of the emptiness of the house 
haunting her, and of the silence of the hearth 
where all the long evening must be spent 
alone. 

It was late in February, and though the 
fern and heather and gorse were not yet in 
bud, there was a purple tinge upon the moor 
foretelling the quickly coming spring. The 
birds that had been silent all winter were 
chirping under the eaves, or fluttered up 
from the causeway, where she had been 
scattering corn, at the sound of her footsteps 
across the little farm-yard. The sun, near its 
setting, was shining across the uplands, and 
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throwing long shadows from every low bush 
and brake. Phebe mounted the old horse- 
block by the garden-wicket, and looked 
around her, shading her eyes with her hand. 
The soft west wind, blowing over many miles 
of moor and meadows and kissing her cheek, 
seemed like the touch of a dear old friend, 
and the thin, grey cloud overhead appeared 
only as a slight veil scarcely hiding a beloved 
face. It would not have startled her if she 
had seen her father come to the door, 
beckoning to her with his quiet smile, or if 
she had caught sight of Roland Sefton 
crossing the moor, with his swift, strong 
stride, and his face all aglow with the delight 
of his mountain ramble. 

“ But they are both dead,” she said to her- 
self. “If only Mr. Roland had been living in 
Riversborough he would have told me what 
to do.” 

She was too young to connect her father’s 
death in any way with Roland Sefton’s crime. 
They two were the dearest persons in the 
world to her; and both were now gone into 
the mysterious darkness of the next world, 
meeting there, perhaps, with all earthly dis- 
cords forgiven and forgotten more perfectly 
than they could have been here. She 
remembered how her father’s dull, joyless 
face used to brighten when Roland was 
talking to him; talking with slow, unac- 
customed fingers, which the dumb man would 
watch intently, and catch the meaning of the 
phrase before it was half finished, flash- 
ing back an eager answer by signs and 
changeful expression of his features. There 
would be no need of signs and gestures 
where they had gone. Her father, perhaps, 
was speaking to him now. 

Phebe had passed into a reverie, as full 
of pleasure as of pain, and she fancied she 
heard her father’s voice, that voice which she 
had never heard. She started and awoke 
herself. It was growing dusk, and she was 
faint with hunger and fatigue. The wintry 
sun had sunk some time since behind the 
brow of the hill, leaving only a few faint 
lines of clouds running across a clear amber 
light. She stepped down from the horse- 
block reluctantly, and with slow steps 
loitered up the garden-path to the deserted 
cottage. 

It might have been better, she thought, if 
she had let Mrs. Nixey come home with her; 
but, oh! how tired she was of her aimless 
chatter, which seemed to din the ear and 
drive away all quiet thought from the heart, 
She had been very weary of all the fuss that 
had made a Babel of the little homestead 








since her father’s death. But now that she 
was absolutely alone, the loneliness seemed 
awful, 

It was quite dark before the fire burned 
up and threw its flickering light over her old 
home. She sat down on the hearth opposite 
her father’s empty chair, in her own place, 
the place which had been hers ever since she 
could remember. How long would it be 
hers? She knew that one volume of her life 
was ended and closed; the new volume was 
all hidden from her. She was not afraid of 
opening it; for there was a fund of courage 
and hope in her nature, of which she did not 
know all the wealth. There was also the simple 
trust of a child in the goodness of God. 

She had finished her tea and was sitting, 
apparently idle, with her hands lying on 
her lap, when a sudden knock at the 
door startled and almost frightened her. 
Until this moment she had never thought 
of the loneliness of the house as possessing 
any element of danger; but now she turned 
her eyes to the uncurtained window, through 
which she had been so plainly visible, and 
wished that she had taken the precaution of 
putting the bar on the door. It was too late, 
for the latch was already lifted, and she had 
scarcely time to say with a tremulous voice, 
“Come in.” 

“Tt’s me—Simon Nixey,” said a loud, 
familiar voice, as the door opened and the 
tall ungainly figure of the farmer filled up the 
doorway. He had been at her father’s 
funeral, and was still in his Sunday suit, 
standing sheepishly within the door, and 
stroking the mourning-band round his hat, 
as he gazed at her with a shamefaced ex- 
pression, altogether unlike the bluntness of 
his usual manner. 

“Ts there anything the matter, Mr. 
Nixey?” asked Phebe. “ Have you time to 
take a seat?” 

“Oh, ay! I'll sit down,” he answered, 
stepping forward readily and settling himself 
down in her father’s chair, in spite of her 
hasty movement to prevent it. “ Mother 
thought as you’d be lonesome,” he continued ; 
“her and me’ve been talking of nothing else 
but you all evening. And mother said your 
heart ’ud be sore and tender to-night, and 
more likely to take to comfort. And I’d my 
best clothes on, and couldn’t go to fodder 
up, so I said I’d step up here and see if you 
was as lonesome as we thought. You looked 
pretty lonesome through the window. You 
wouldn’t mind me staying a half-hour orso?” 

“Oh, no,” said Phebe simply; “you're 
kindly welcome.” 
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“That’s what I’d like to be always,” he} “‘ There'll be scores of lads after her,’ says 
went on, “and there’s a deal about me to| mother, ‘for old Marlowe has piles o’ money 
make me welcome, come to think on it. Our | i in Sefton’ s Old Bank, everybody knows that, 
house is a good one, and the buildings| But, Phebe, there aren't a many houses like 


they’re all good ; and I got the first prize for 
my pigs at the last show, and the second | 
prize for my bull the show before that. 
Nobody can call me a poor farmer. You | 
recollect painting my prize-bull for me, don’t | 
you, Phebe?” 

“To be sure I do,” she answered. 

** Ay! and mother shook like a leaf when | 
I told her you’d gone into his shed, and him | 
not tied up. ‘Never you mind, mother,’ 1] 
says, ‘ there’s neither man nor beast ’ud hurt | 
little Phebe.’ You'd enjoy painting my prize 


pigs, I know ; and there’d be plenty o’ time. 
Wouldn’t you now ?” 
“Very much,” she said, “ if I have time.” 
“ That’s something to look forward to,” he 
continued. “I’m always thinking what you’d | 
1| 


like to paint, and make a picture of. 
should like to be painted myself, and mother ; 
and there'll be plenty o’ time. For I’m not 
a man to see you overdone with work, Phebe. 
I’ve been thinking about it for the last five 
year, ever since you were a pretty young lass 
of fifteen. ‘She'll be a good girl,’ mother 
said, ‘and if old Marlowe dies before you're 
wed, Simon, you’d best marry Phebe.’ I’ve 
put it off, Phebe, over and over again, when 
there’s been girls only waiting the asking; 
and now I’m glad I can bring you comfort. 
There’s a home all ready for you, with cows | 
and poultry for you to manage, and get the | 
good of, for mother always has the butter | 
money and the egg money, and you'll have | 
it now. And there’s stores of linen, mother | 
says, and everything that any farmer’s wife | 
could desire.” 

Phebe laughed, a low, gentle, musical | 
laugh, which had surprise in it, but no deri- | 
sion. The sight of the gaunt embarrassed 
man opposite to her, his face burning red, 
and his clumsy hands twisting and untwisting 
as he uttered his persuasive sentences, drove 
her sadness away for the moment. Her 
pleasant, surprised laugh made him laugh 
too. 

“ Ay! mother was right; she always is,” 
said Nixey, rubbing his great hands gleefully. 








mine for you to step right into. I’m glad I 
came to bring you comfort to-night.” 

“But father lost all his money in the 
Old Bank nine months ago,” answéred 
Phebe. 

“Lost all his money!” repeated Nixey 
| slowly and emphatically. There was a deep 
silence in the little house, whilst he gazed at 
her with open mouth and astonished eyes, 
Phebe had covered her face with her hands, 
forgetting him and everything else in the 
recollection of that bitter sorrow of hers nine 
months ago; worse than her sorrow now. 


| Nixey spoke again after a few minutes in a 


| husky and melancholy voice. 

“ Tt shan’t make no difference, Phebe,” he 
said: “ I came to bring you comfort, and I'll 
not take it away again. There they all are 
for you, linen and pigs, and cows and poul- 
try. I don’t mind a straw what mother ’ill 


|say. Only you wipe away those tears and 


laugh again, my pretty dear. Look up at 
Simon and laugh again.” 

“It’s very good of you,’ she answered, 
looking up into his face with her blue eyes 
simply and frankly, “and I shall never forget 
it. But I could not marry you. I could not 
marry anybody.” 

“ But you must,” he said imperiously ; “a 
pretty, young girl like you can’t live alone 
here in this lonesome place. Mother says it 
wouldn’t be decent or safe. You'll want a 
home, and it had best be mine. Come now, 
you'll never have a better offer if you’ve lost 
all your money. But your land lies nighest 
| to my farm, and it’s worth more to me than 
anybody else. It wouldn’t be a bad bargain 
for me, Phebe; and I’ve waited five years 
for you besides. If you'll only say yes, I'll 
go down and face mother, and have it out 
with her at once.” 

But Phebe could not be brought to say 
yes, though Nixey used every argument and 
persuasion he could think. He went away 


j at last, in dudgeon, leaving her alone, but 


not so ‘sad as before. The new volume of 


| her life had already been opened. 





THE STRENGTH OF THE HILLS. 
The Story of the Engadine. 
By JOHN STOUGHTON, D.D. 


A DISTINGUISHED statesman, who 
has just passed away, remarked, “I am 
not surprised that the ancients worshipped 
trees. Lakes and mountains, however glori- 
ous for a time, in time weary; sylvan scenery 
never palls.” Whatever may be thought of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s dictum, there is, at all 
events, this great difference between two 
kinds of landscape, that woods tell of beauty, 
and mountains of strength. Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of old English parks and 
forests: Windsor, with its picturesque oaks 
andelms; Burnham Beeches, with its shadowed 
glades; Birklands, with its silvery groups. 
And besides woodland beauty, how much do 
we find in many an English county of bright 
green pasture by the river-side, what plea- 
sant gardens and orchards and charming vil- 
lage nooks! But the idea of strength is 
embodied in Welsh hills and Scotch moun- 
tains, above all inSwiss Alps and Italian Apen- 
nines. In yet another way do we think of 


“the strength of the hills.” They have an 





invigorating effect not to be matched by 
sylvan influences. A stroll in the country 
calms and soothes the mind troubled by 
business cares; but a climb to some Alpine 
height braces up our energies, and sends a 
fresh tide of life and health through the 
whole system. As to the renewal of physical 
strength—there is nothing comparable to 
that which comes from “the strength of the 
hills.” The strength which we maintain in 
the winter, which we feed and cheer by the 
warm fireside, which we revive by rest, and 
gladden by the intercourse of domestic life 
and friendship, what a fresh impulse it receives 
when holiday time returns and we are off to 
Switzerland! As we think of the Psalmist’s 
words, “Strength and beauty are in His 
sanctuary,” we may apply them to the great 
temple of nature, with its rocky walls and its 
pavement of verdure. In the latter we see 
“the beauty of the Lord ;” of the former we 
can devoutly say, “The strength of the hills 
is His also.” 
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A visit to the Engadine has afforded to 
many a reader illustrations of these remarks ; 
and with the aid of our artist, we will now 
gather together some reminiscences in har- 
mony with what has just been said, recalling 
grateful experiencestothe mind of old tourists, 
and inspiring welcome wishes in the breasts 
of the untravelled. 

Amidst the scenery of the Engadine, the 
first object which strikes, the last of which 
we lose sight, are the hills. In the route 
over the Albula from Coire, after pene- 
trating tremendous gorges, in the depths 
of which roaring streams when unseen make 
their presence known, we come upon the 
sight of Piz Salteras, Piz Vallogn, and Piz 
d’Alea — snow-patched pinnacles, shooting 
up to heaven amongst masses of granite, 
porphyry, and hornblende; and then there 
opens out the magnificent Weissenstein, 
6,660 feet above the sea-level. In the oppo- 
site direction, to the south-east of Pontresina, 
lies the Bernina Pass, where a group of hills 
come within view but little inferior to the 
Monte Rosa range. There beds of ever- 
lasting snow reveal themselves in dazzling 





—— 


Bernina Pass. 


whiteness against the azure sky, 

and diffuse through the air a 

crispy freshness which quickens 

the circulation of the blood, 

and breathes new vigour into 

the body, with every breath one 

draws. The Bernina Pass has 
many windings, many circuits open to ex- 
perienced mountaineers, but inaccessible 
to the common run of summer tourists; yet 
even a carriage drive up the pass from the 
village of Pontresina to a point which com- 
mands a fine view towards the Italian side, 
will well repay the trouble and expense of the 
excursion. After the lapse of several years we 
have a lively impression of it at the present 
moment. Pushing on towards Poschiavo, at 
the north end of the lake bearing that name, 
is a pleasant watering place called Le Présé, 
an establishment of sulphurous baths heated 
by steam and filling yellow marble cisterns. 
The accommodation is good and attracts 
numbers of Milanese citizens from their hot 
dirty streets in summer time. But of all the 
hills near Pontresina, not one is so much 
noted, so well-known, and so often mounted 
as Piz Languard, 10,715 feet high. The 
ascent can easily be made in three or four 
hours, through a larch wood and then over 
reen slopes, till the climber reaches the 
ee of the peak, made of mica slate. A 
further ascent takes you across a space filled 
by blocks of stone patched with snow. A 
wooden cross crowns the top of the moun- 
tain. A lady of our party complained of 
fatigue, when the excursion was over, but 
she bravely struggled to the summit, faint and 
weary, to be abundantly rewarded by the 
immense panorama, on a clear day, spreading 
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all round. The eye can traverse the enor- 
mous sweep of the compass point after point, 
each pic or peak being capable of distinct 
identification, through the help of such an 
admirable panorama plate as that supplied 
in Ball’s “Guide to the Central Alps.” 
Baedeker is also very good in this respect. 
Some love best the valleys, and prefer look- 
ing up to the hills—this is particularly the 
case after life has turned the corner ; but the 
young will rather have a good mountain 
climb in the fresh morning breeze, when 
a lighter atmosphere on the summit produces 
an exhilarating effect. 


of the Roseg Glacier. Two ice streams 
there meet at the foot of mountains clothed 
with snow; and on such a spot one calls to 
mind the theory of glacier motion so suc- 
cinctly expressed by Professor Forbes. “A 
glacier is an imperfect fluid, ora viscous body, 
which is urged down slopes of a certain in- 
clination by the mutual pressure of its parts.” 
Professor Tyndall publishes another expla- 
nation which he calls the pressure theory, 
resembling, in some respects, that of Forbes, 
only denying that the glacier is a viscid sub- 
stance. The downward direction, according 
to Tyndall, is explained by the principle of gra- 


vitation. Whatever the theory adopted may 
be, and we are not competent to discuss the 


In the bosoms of the hills are noble 
glaciers. Our artist supplies us with a view 





+ 2 


question, the phenomenon is truly wonder- | and so forming a stone capital on the top of 
ful, and it appears at a little distance like a | an ice pillar. There is another well-known 
frozen sea, the surface undulating wave after | glacier, the Morteratsch, above Pontresina, 
wave. Indeed it seems a miniature repro- | near the Bernina Pass, at the end of a gorge 
duction of the waving hills seen sweeping | close to the waterfall of the Flatzbach. The 
miles and miles away from the top of Piz | lower part, as the guide-book says, “is easily 
Languard. But when nearly approached, | traversed, and a rough track has been carried 
and traversed by the aid of a guide and an | along both banks, used by the sheep that 
alpenstock, the frozen sea is found full of | are pastured on the slopes.” The descrip- 
rents and fissures, down which you look | tion brings to mind our excursion up the 
into blue caverns with crystal water—moraines | valley to the glacier long ago, and the per- 
lining the sides of the glacier, and detracting | severing attempts our companions made to 
from its appearance by unsightly ridges of | keep a footing on the treacherous ice, as 
grit and dirt. Glacier tables, as they are called, | they desired to reach the Isla Pers, a project- 
sometimes vary the surface, being masses of | ing rock, compared with, but inferior to, the 
— resting on and protecting the ice below, | celebrated Jardin on the Mer deGlace. The 
—37 
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Le Présé. 


drive along the valley was full of enjoyment, 
albeit we had no better conveyance than a 
rude kind of waggon. 

We have mentioned the Albula and 
Bernina passes. Two others should be 
named, the Julier and the Maloja. The 
first brings the travellerfrom Coire to Samaden, 
the second takes him down from the Enga- 
dine to Italy. The summit of the former, 
5,089 feet, commands a fine view of the 
Oberhalbstein; and in one of the windings of 
the road, near the farm of Vazerol, is a spot 
where, according to an old Swiss custom, re- 
presentatives of the three Leagues of Upper 
Rhetia took an oath of everlasting union 
in the year 1471. Grandeur of a surprising 
aspect, sometimes frowning and savage, 
appears at different stages of the route, 
diversified and softened at times by grassy 
valleys and wooded heights, until Silva Plana 
is reached, which, though 5,958 feet above 
the sea-level, expands in a wide valley 
backed by snow-streaked mountains. The 
village of Silva Plana is a picturesque object 
in the midst of the beautiful vale, enclosed 
by meadows and little green lakes, and near 
to woods of Jarch and pine. “ The strength 
of the hills” is exemplified in the Julier 
Pass, until it touches the vale of Silva Plana, 
and proceeds as far as Samaden ; but the 
beauty of woodland scenery awaits the tourist 
who intends to visit the Lake of Como by 
way of the Maloja Pass: We can never 
forget a2 sunny day when we reached the 
edge of the glorious descent and set our face 





Italy-wards. Of all the passes we ever crossed, 
and we have crossed many, this, though by 
no means the grandest, is the loveliest, the 
most charming. The guide-books give the 
route on the ascending side from Italy to 
the Engadine and suggest little or no idea of 


the extreme beauty, the enchanting attrac- 
tiveness of the descending aspect from the 
Engadine to Italy. Wonderfully are our 
ideas of scenery altered by the positions in 
which we sit; and going and returning by 
the same road often appear like journeys 
along two different localities. Nobody who 
has only come up the Maloja Pass can 
judge of what it isto go down. ‘The descent 
is along a narrow valley watered by the 
Mera, and, whilst the upper part is some- 
what Alpine, the lower is rich in all the 
luxuriance of Italian vegetation. The thick 
chestnut woods can never be forgotten; nor 
can the villages, castles, and bridges,—which, 
though dirty and dilapidated enough, are 
positions enchanting to those who are in 
search of the picturesque. Turns in that 
road will remain pictures in memory for ever. 
At the bottom of the descent stands Chia- 
venna, with its ruined castle, its pleasant vine- 
yards and gardens, its campanile, and its 
two charnel houses. 

The three main centres for Engadine 
visitors are Samaden, St. Moritz, and Pon- 
tresina, We have no very pleasant recollec- 
tion of our arrival at the first of these places. 
There the diligences stop, and on our inquir- 
ing for accommodation at the large hotel we 
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found that every room was occupied. We 
had to seek a lodging in the village, and 
were conducted to a strange sort of building, 
serving the purpose of coach-house and ware- 
house. Penetrating its dark, dirty recesses, 
we came to a little bedroom, queerly furnished, 
where, under the circumstances, we were 
thankful, however, to spend the night ; for at 
first it seemed uncertain whether we should 
discover any resting place at all except in 
the open air, under the shadow of the hills, 
Things are altered since then, and Samaden 





can now boast of mansion-like hotels, and 
Hofs, and Pensions quite adequate, we would 
think, to the wants of summer tourists, how- 
ever numerous. St. Moritz is situated on a 
mountain slope, looking to the south, and 
is sheltered from the winds by its lordly hills 
and its pleasant larch woods. Its baths are 
a great attraction. The Kurhaus is on the 


right bank of the river just above a green 
lake, and can accommodate three hundred 
people. The baths, it is said, were used by 
the Romans, and they have-been praised by 
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Silva Rlana. 


Paracelsus, Fashions change. At the com- 
mencement of this century nobody cared 
about St. Moritz, nowadays there is a perfect 
rush to the much-talked-of spot. The springs 
are medicinal, and are used both for hot 
baths and for morning draughts, The 
cisterns are of wood and of marble, and you 
pay more for the marble than the wood, The 
chapel of St. Gian is not far off, and its dark 
shadows are not unwelcome ona hot day, 
for, though the Engadine be so elevated and 
breezy, one is: glad sometimes at noon to get 
out of the glare of the sun. 





Of the three villages we prefer Pontresina. 
Twelve years ago the Krone was the chief if 
not the only resort of tourists, and few, com- 
paratively, then resorted to that delightful 
retreat. The hotel was of a primitive des- 
cription, with only tidy little bedrooms, a 
plain sad/e 2 manger, and a sort of, boudoir. 
But the little bedrooms at the back overlooked 
a lovely valley ; the salle @ manger gathered 
round the table all the guests in the house, 
who,came to look on themselves as members 
of one family ; and the boudoir was an even- 


ling retreat, where conversations were carried 
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on, and acquaintanceships formed, to be 
remembered with satisfaction in after years. 
The company was very select, consist- 
ing, when we were there, of several clergy- 
men, some dignitaries, and a few parties 
well educated and accomplished. Altogether, 
‘we were as happy as the days were long. 
When the post came in at mid-day, we were 
all crowding in the street to get our letters ; 
and, after dinner, we used to bargain with the 
Italian boys, who came up to the inn door, 
to sell us fine bunches of grapes for a mere 
trifle. Excursions to the glaciers and up the 
mountains, walks to St. Moritz and back, 
rambles in the woods and along the green 
slopes, diversified our time, and silent musings 
at eventide led our thoughts upward to Him 
“‘who setteth fast the mountains, being girded 
with power.” On Sunday evenings, after wor- 
shipping together in the village church, we 
assembled in the boudoir and spent an hour 
in singing hymns common to all our Protestant 
Churches, Most present were members of 
the Establishment, some were Dissenters, but, 
for a happy while, we were all of one heart 
and of one mind. Hymnology is a wonderful 





harmonizer. About creeds, about 
rites, about buildings, about minis- 
terial orders we differ—but open a 
hymn-book, and sing a few popular 
verses to a popular tune, and we 
are “all one in Christ Jesus.” We 
felt it so in the Engadine that Sun- 
day night, in a way never to be 
forgotten; and often have friends 
then present referred to it as one of 
the most sacred seasons ever en- 
joyed—a real “ Evangelical Al- 
liance,” as it was remarked at the 
time. Would that such hours of 
spiritual fellowship were more fre- 
quently sought ! 

The population of the Engadine 
is very primitive. The people live 
in great simplicity, gathered to- 
gether in little scattered groups, 
or inhabiting lonely chalets on the 
mountain sides, tending their flocks 
and herds. Corn does not flourish 
in the district; there are a few 
patches of oats and potatoes, and 
a little rye ; but there is plenty of 
coarse grass, used for litter, and 
excellent pasturage ; ‘the meadows 
also yield good crops of hay, which 
labourers from other neighbour- 
hoods help the inhabitants to 
gather in. But many of the En- 
gadine villagers are very enter- 
prising, and, leaving their homes in early life, 
repair to other lands, where, as confectioners, 
coffee-house keepers, and manufacturers of 
chocolate and liqueurs, they secure a good 
living and make money, and then retire in 
the evening of their days to spend the rest of 
life under the shadow of their native hills. 
Such folks make their houses wonderfully 
comfortable. The rooms are neat, and the 
windows decorated, and the inmates most 
civil and obliging. For a few nights, not 
being able to get beds at the Avone, we 
slept in a house belonging to a man who had 
seen much of the world, and made a little 
fortune in a foreign city; and it was exceed- 
ingly grateful to see the order, the cleanliness, 
and the conveniences of the home life of 
these interesting mountaineers. Their polite- 
ness was extreme. The compliments they 
paid were well turned; and, meeting as 
strangers, we parted asfriends. Their govern- 
ment is a democracy pure and simple. Each 
man takes a part in public affairs. There is 
an Engadine proverb to the effect that, “ next 
to God and the sun, the poorest inhabitant is 
the chief magistrate.” But, as is often the 
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case in this world, where society is in theory 
democratic, aristocratic tendencies notwith- 
standing betray themselves, and there are 
“noble families” even in the Engadine. In 
the adjacent region of the Oberalp there are 
old houses, castles, and chateaux; and in 
the narrow streets of Ilanz may be seen 
armorial bearings over the doorways. 

The history of the people is full of interest, 
and runs back to a remote period, where it 
becomes entangled with controversies. The 
inhabitants belong to the Grison race; and 
about the Grisons much has been written. 
Coxe, in his Swiss “ Travels,” written at the 
close of the last century, brings a good deal of 
research to bear on the subject. The inhabi- 
tants of this mountain fastness appear in old 
time sustaining treaty relations with great 
European powers. The French Revolution 
made new changes ; but, for a long time past, 
the Canton of the Grisons has been an 
integral part of Switzerland. 

The people of the Engadine do not use 
Italian or German, but a dialect of the 
Romansch. There are two principal dialects, 
that of the Grey League, spoken in the valleys 
of Dissentis and Ilanz, and that of the Latin, 
common in the Engadine, the Albula, and 
the Miinster valleys. Whence was the Ro- 
- mansch derived ? That is a thorny question, 
upon which we cannot enter. Coxe says, 
“The earliest language, which undoubtedly 





draws its origin from the colloquial Latin, is 
theancient Romansch, called Lingua Romana, 
the mother of the French tongue. It was 
understood in Italy, in the Morea, and at 
Constantinople, and was universally dif- 
fused throughout the southern parts of 
Europe in the ninth and tenth centuries. 
Planta has unquestionably proved that this 
tongue and the Romansch of the Grisons 
are the same language. We cannot ex- 
pect, perhaps, the same evident affinity 
between the Romansch of the Grisons and 
any other language now existing; but, in 
comparing it with the Italian, and particu- 
larly some provincial dialects of Italy, the 
Spanish, the patois of Provence, Lan- 
guedoc, Gascony, and Lorraine, we shall 
easily perceive that they originated from 
the same stock, with the difference which 
time, a variety of pronunciation, and the 
mixture of other tongues must necessarily 
occasion in all languages.” 

It is a curious and interesting fact that 
the Romansch, which had been a mere bar- 
barous jargon down to the time of the Re- 
formation, then began to take a new and 
harmonious grammatical shape, under a 


scholar named John de Travers, who was 
both a soldier and a divine. He pro- 
moted the Protestant faith in the Grisons. 
Few natives of the Engadine had at that 
period any education whatever, and John 
de Travers sought at once to improve 
their intellect and to save their souls. He 
preached from the parish pulpit, and began 
to write in the Latin tongue, thus prepar- 
ing for another labourer in the same field. 
This was Philip Salutz, called Gallicius, who 
in 1534 translated the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, and the Decalogue into the 
Engadine dialect. Then arose others, espe- 
cially Huldric Campel, who wrote Sacred 
Dramas, and prepared a translation of the 
Psalms of David for use in Protestant 
worship. All this is like reading the history 
of our own old Anglo-Saxon literature, in 
which the earliest attempts at book-making 
take a religious and Scripture form. No 
version of the Bible in Romansch appeared 
until 1679, when one was published in the 
dialect of the Engadine with explanatory 
notes. Theological tracts were printed in 
the same language, and amongst them was 
a translation of a work by Richard Baxter 
on Vows. A version of the New Testament 
for the people of the Grey League was pro- 
duced in 1648. The first translation of all 
the sacred books bears date 1718, and was 
published at Coireat the expense of the clergy, 
and dedicated by the printer to our George I., 
who returned a present of fifty guineas. 


Chapel of St. Gian. 
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When we were in the Engadine, it was our 
good fortune to meet with a friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Davies, an, agent of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, who was visiting the 
neighbourhood: for the purpose of making 
arrangements with reference to a new edition 
of the Scriptures for the inhabitants of the 
Engadine. The text had been read and 
the orthography revised by two competent 
pastors, and thanks were rendered for 
the publication by the Ecclesiastical Council 
of the Canton. The Scriptures form the 
nucleus of the simple literature of these 
highland villagers. Ten thousand of them 
are Protestants. They have schools as well 
as churches ; and Mr. Davies mentioned the 
fact, as illustrative of their desire for Scripture 
knowledge, that, before the cheap edition of 
the sacred volume was supplied by the Bible 
Society, four editions of the whole Bible, and 
seven editions of the New Testament, had 
been printed by private enterprise, and pur- 
chased at an expense far greater than the two 
shillings they now pay for the one, and 





seven pence halfpenny for the other. Upon 
examining the revised Engadine version, we 
were much struck with the Latin and Italian 
elements which run through the whole, con- 
firming the theory that the people are of 
Romar and Italian, not of German extraction. 

There are some interesting particulars con- 
nected with. the introduction of Reformed 
doctrine and worship into the Engadine 
not commonly known to English tourists, 
which may appropriately be introduced at 
the close of this paper. We have slightly 
touched the names of certain persons who, 
at the period of the Reformation, preached 
and wrote on its behalf. We may now notice 
another distinguished Protestant, Hercules de 
Salis, who resided at Chiavenna, and forwarded 
the interests of revived religion in the neigh- 
bourhood. Zealous Roman Catholics resisted 
his efforts ; but he, on the other hand, insisted 
upon the right of free religious worship among 
the Grison people. By a public Diet, held 
at Davos in 1544, it was decided to be lawful 
for those who embraced the Reformed religion 











“ For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of strife to blooming bowers.” 
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to have teachers and schoolmasters of their 
own opinions ; and that “ those who had fled 
from their native country on account of that 
religion should be permitted to settle in any 
part of the Grison territory upon subscribing 
the prescribed Protestant confession and 
giving such other securities as the law re- 
quired.” De Salis gave a chapel, with a 
house and garden at Chiavenna, to a Protes- 
tant minister. Julio da Milano preached with 
success in the Engadine, and gathered a 
congregation at Poschiavo ; he also laid the 
foundation for other Reformed societies. The 
liberty allowed in the Republic of the Grisons 
to Italian Protestant exiles, called at the time 
“ Banditti,” greatly vexed the Italian princes 
and States who had expelled them; but the 
mountain government continued firm, and 
maintained the independence of their State 
and the liberties of their religion. 

During our stay at Pontresina there was a 
bridge over the little river that we often 
visited. On the banks of the river, not far 
from the bridge, we found a pleasant retreat 
for reading and meditation. The spot is con- 
nected with the following incident :—There 
was a celebrated Bishop of Capo d’Istria in 
the Venetian territory—Vergerio he was called 
—who espoused the Protestant cause. He 
visited the Valteline and penetrated into the 
Grison valleys. One night he came to the 
village of Pontresina, when he found the 
people destitute of a pastor; for the priest 
who had ministered among them had died 





on the morning of that very day. The folks 
in the hostelry where Vergerio lodged were 
talking about a successor. Thereupon he 
offered to preach in the church the next day, 
and accordingly did so. Knowing, as he well 
might, the Protestant sympathies of his hearers, 
he proclaimed what he regarded as the truth 
with such enthusiasm, that the inhabitants 
resolved to abolish the Mass and declare 
themselves Protestants. So runs the local 
tradition ; and it adds that they at once tore 
down the images in the little church close 
by, and, carrying them to the bridge just men- 
tioned, plunged them into the roaring waters. 
The story goes that the people of Samaden 
followed their neighbours’ example. 

When we reflect on the history, civil and 
religious, of the Engadine people and their 
neighbours, and couple with it the history of 
other mountain tribes, we come upon the 
often-noticed fact of the harmony between 
their local situation and their free and inde- 
pendent habits. The Welsh, the Scotch, 
the Tyrolese, the Vaudois, the Swiss, are all 
lovers of liberty in some way or other. They 
are manly and bold, their own masters under 
God, detesting foreign tyranny, and ready to 
die rather than see their birthplace enslaved. 
Thus, in another way than those before 
pointed out, the Engadine dwellers illustrate 
our title, “the strength of the hills.” The 
resoluteness of their political and religious 
convictions correspond with the health and 
vigour of their physical constitution. 





OLD BATTLE-FIELDS. 


Lone years of peace have stilled the battle-thunder, 
Wild grasses quiver where the fight was won, 
Masses of blossom, lightly blown asunder, 
Drop down white petals on the silent gun; 
For life is kind, and sweet things grow unbidden, 
Turning the scenes of strife to bloomy bowers ; 
One only knows what secrets may be hidden 
Beneath His cloud of flowers. 


Poor heart, above thy field of sorrow sighing 
For smitten faith, and hope untimely slain, 
Leave thou the soil whereon thy dead are lying 
To the soft sunlight and the cleansing rain ; 

Love works in silence, hiding all the traces 
Of bitter conflict on the trampled sod, 
And time shall show thee all earth’s battle-places 
Veiled by the hand of God. 


I, L. COSHAM, 





NIGHTFALL. 


By MARY ROWLES. 


6 te hush of twilight, far and wide, 
Falls on the green and sloping meadows; 
All tremulous the aspens stand, 
By way-worn zephyrs lightly fanned, 
Where the clear brooklet’s mimic tide 
Sweeps onward to the shadows. 


All day its sun-flecked ripples flow 
Through pastures strown with hay and clover ; 
Through lonely glens, where alders lean 
To kiss the dimpled waves, unseen, 
And sweet wild roses blush below 
The brambles drooping over ! 


By this low bridge and moss-grown fence, 
In fitful mood its music tarries ; 

While fluted beech-leaves wide dispread, 

And circling swallows overhead 

Move lightly, till each wavelet hence 
Some fair reflection carries. 


Up the broad shoulders of the hills 


Soft twilight shadows climb and darken ; 
But on their faces, westward set, 
A smile of sunset trembles yet, 
And there a throstle sings, and thrills 

The world below to hearken ! 





Far off the cuckoo’s plaintive call, 

Scarce separate from the silence lingers ; 
In shadowland the blossoms sleep, 
Where white-robed mists arise to keep 
Their nightly watch, caressing all 

With silent, dewy fingers. 


The stars peep forth, the afterglow 

Fades slowly out behind the larches ; 
The birds are hushed—save one that seems 
To chirp a little in his dreams— 
When outcast breezes faintly blow 

Adown the woodland arches. 


The ripples vanish, seaward drawn ; 
The flowers in sleep their perfume render ; 
So nightly round each darkening slope, 
The light is sown in patient hope, 
That the rich harvest of the dawn 
May rise in golden splendour ! 
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CITIZENS OF HEAVEN. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, DD. 


“Only let your conversation be as it becometh the gospel ef Christ: that whether I come and see you, or else be absent, 
{ may hear of your affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind striving together for the faith of the gospel; 


and in nothing terrified by your adversaries,’’—PHuit. i. 27, 28. 


E read in the Acts of the Apostles that 

Philippi was the chief city of that part 
of Macedonia, and a “colony.” Now, the 
connection between a Roman colony and 
Rome was a great deal closer than that be- 
tween an English colony and England. It 
was, in fact, a bit of Rome on foreign soil. 

The colonists and their children were Ro- 
man citizens. Their names were enrolled on 
the lists of Roman tribes. They were go- 
verned not by the provincial authorities, but 
by their own magistrates, and the law to 
which they owed obedience was not that of 
the locality, but the law of Rome. 

No doubt some of the Philippian Chris- 
tians possessed these privileges. They knew 
what it was to live in a community to which 
they were less closely bound than to the 
great city beyond the sea. They were mem- 
bers of a mighty polity, though they had 
never seen its temples nor trod its streets. 
They lived in Philippi, but they belonged to 
Rome. Hence there is a peculiar signifi- 
The 


- cance in the first words of our text. 
rendering, “ conversation,” was inadequate 


even when it was made. It has become 
more so now. The word then meant “con- 
duct.” It now means little more than words. 
But though the phrase may express loosely 
the apostle’s general idea, it loses entirely 
the striking metaphor under which it is 
couched. The Revised Version gives the 
literal rendering in its margin—“ Behave as 
citizens”—though it adopts in its text a 
zendering which disregards the figure in the 
word, and contents itself with the less pic- 
turesque and vivid phrase—“ let your man- 
ner of life be worthy.” But there seems no 
reason for leaving out the metaphor; it en- 
tirely fits in with the purpose of the apostle 
and with the context. 

The meaning is, play the citizen in a man- 
ner worthy of the gospel. Paul does not, of 
course, mean discharge your civic duties as 
Christian men, though some Christian Eng- 
glishmen need that reminder ; but the city of 
which these Philippians were citizens was the 
heavenly Jerusalem, the metropolis, the mother 
city of us all. He would kindle in them the 
consciousness of belonging (o another order 
of things than that around them. He would 


stimulate their loyalty to obedience to the | 





city’s laws. As the outlying colonies of 
Rome had sometimes entrusted to them 
the task of keeping the frontiers and extend- 
ing the power of the imperial city, so he 
stirs them up to aggressive warfare ; and, as in 
all their conflicts the little colony felt that the 
Empire was at its back, and therefore looked 
undaunted on shoals of barbarian foes, so he 
would have his friends at Philippi animated 
by lofty courage, and ever confident of final 
victory. 

Such seems to be a general outline of 
these eager exhortations to the citizens of 
heaven in this outlying colony of earth. Let 
us think of them briefly in order now. 

1. Keep fresh the sense of belonging to the 
mother city. 

Paul was not only writing #0 Philippi, but 
from Rome, where he might see how, even 
in degenerate days, the consciousness of 
being a Roman gave dignity to a man, 
and how the idea became almost a reli- 
gion. He would kindle a similar feeling in 
Christians. 

We do belong to another polity or order 
of things than that with which we are con- 
nected by the bonds of flesh and sense. Our 
true affinities are with the mother city. True, 
we are here on earth, but far beyond the blue 
waters is another community, of which we are 
truly members, and sometimes in calm weather 
we can see, if we climb to a height above the 
smoke of the valley where we dwell, the faint 
outline of the mountains of that other land, 
lying dream-like on the opal waves, and 
bathed in sunlight. 

Therefore it is a great part of Christian 
discipline to keep a vivid consciousness that 
there is such an unseen order of things at 
present in existence. Wespeak popularly of 
“the future life,” and are apt to forget that 
it is also the present life to an innumerable 
company. In fact, this film of an earthly 
life floats in that greater sphere which is all 
around it, above, beneath, touching it at every 
point. 

It is, as Peter says, “ready to be un- 
veiled.” Yes, behind the thin curtain, 
through which stray beams of the brightness 
sometimes shoot, that other order stands, 
close to us, parted from us by a most slender 
division, only a woven veil, no great gulf or 
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jron barrier. And, before long His hand 
will draw it back, rattling with its rings as it 
is put aside, and ¢here will blaze out what 
has always been, though we saw it not. It 
is so close, so real, so bright, so solemn, that 
it is worth while to try to feel its nearness; 
and we are so purblind, and such foolish 
slaves of mere sense, shaping our lives on the 
legal maxim that things which are non- 
apparent must be treated as non-existent, 
that it needs a constant effort not to lose the 
feeling altogether. 
There is a present connection between all 
Christian men and that heavenly City. It 
not merely exists, but we belong to it in the 
measure in which we are Christians. All 
these figurative expressions about our citizen- 
ship being in heaven and the like, rest on the 
simple fact that the life of Christian men on 
earth and in heaven is fundamentally the 
same. The principles which guide, the 
motives which sway, the tastes and desires, 
affections and impulses, the objects and aims, 
are substantially one. A Christian man’s 
true affinities are with the things not seen, 
and with the persons there, however the sur- 
face relationships knit him to earth. In the 
degree in which he is a Christian, he is a 
stranger here and a native of the heavens. 
That great City is, like some of the capitals of 
Europe, built on a broad river, with the mass 
of the metropolis on the one bank, but a 
wide-spreading suburb on the other. As the 
Trastevere is to Rome, as Southwark to 
London, so is earth to heaven, the bit of the 
city on the other side the bridge, As Philippi 
was to Rome, so is earth to heaven, the 
colony on the outskirts of the empire, ringed 
round by barbarians, and separated by sound- 
ing seas, but keeping open its communica- 
tions, and one in citizenship. 
Be it our care, then, to keep the sense of 
that city beyond the river vivid and constant. 
Amid the shows and shams of earth look 
ever onward to the realities, “the things 
which are,” while all else only seems to be. 
The things which are seen are but smoke 
wreaths, floating for a moment across space, 
and melting into nothingness while we look. 
We do not belong to them or to the order of 
things to which they belong. There is no 
kindred between us and them. Our true 
relationships are elsewhere. In this present 
visible world all other creatures find their 
sufficient and home-like abode. “Foxes 
have holes, and birds their roosting-places ;” 
but man alone has not where to lay his head, 
nor can he find in all the width of the created 


can be satisfied. Our true Aadifat is else 
where. So let us set our thoughts and affec- 
tions on things above. The descendants of 
the original settlers in our colonies talk still 
of coming to England as going “ home,” 
though they were born in Australia, and have 
lived there all their lives. In like manner 
we Christian people should keep vigorous in 
our minds the thought that our true home is 
there where we have never been, and that 
here we are foreigners and wanderers, 

Nor need that feeling of detachment from 
the present sadden our spirits, or weaken our 
interest in the things around us. To recog- 
nise our separation from the order of things 
in which we “move,” because we belong to 
that majestic unseen order in which we really 
“‘have our being,” makes life great and not 
small. It clothes the present with dignity 
beyond what is possible to it if it be not 
looked at in the light of its connection with 
“the regions beyond.” From that connec- 
tion life derives all its meaning. Surely 
nothing can be conceived more unmeaning, 
more wearisome in its monotony, more tragic 
in its joy, more purposeless in its efforts, 
than man’s life, if the life of sense and time 
be all. Truly it is “like a tale told by an 
idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.” “ The white radiance of eternity ” 
streaming through it from above gives all its 
beauty to the “dome of many-coloured 
glass” which men call life. They who feel 
most their connection with the city which 
hath foundations should be best able to wring 
the last drop of pure sweetness out of all 
earthly joys, to understand the meaning of 
all events, and to be interested most keenly, 
because most intelligently and most nobly, 
in the homeliest and smallest of the tasks 
and concerns of the present. 

So, in all things, act as citizens of the great 
mother of heroes and saints beyond the sea. 
Ever feel that you belong to another order, 
and let the thought, ‘‘ Here we have no con- 
tinuing city,” be to you not merely the bitter 
lesson taught by the transiency of earthly 
joys and treasures and loves, but the happy 
result of “‘ seeking for the city which hath the 
foundations.” 

2. Another exhortation which our text 
gives is, Live by the laws of the city. 

The Philippian colonists were governed by 
the code of Rome. Whatever might be the 
law of the province of Macedonia, they owed 
no obedience to it. So Christian men are 
not to be governed by the maxims and rules 
of conduct which prevail in the province, but 





universe a place in which and with which he 





to be governed from the capital. We ought 
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to get from on-lookers the same character 
that was given to the Jews, that we are “a 
people whose laws are different from all 
people that be on earth,” and we ought to 
reckon such a character our highest praise. 
Paul would have these Philippian Christians 
act “worthy of the gospel.” ‘That is our law. 

The great good news of God manifest in the 
flesh, and of our salvation through Christ Jesus, 
is not merely to be believed, but to be 
obeyed. The gospel is not merely a message 
of deliverance, it is also a rule of conduct. 
It is not merely theology, it is also ethics. 
Like some of the ancient municipal charters, 
the grant of privileges and proclamation of 
freedom is also the sovereign code which im- 
poses duties and shapes life. A gospel of 
laziness and mere exemption from hell was 
not Paul’s gospel. A gospel of doctrines, to 
be investigated, spun into a system of theo- 
logy, and accepted by the understanding, and 
there an end, was not Paul’s gospel. He 
believed that the great facts which he pro- 
claimed concerning the self-revelation of God 
in Christ would unfold into a sovereign law 
of life for every true believer, and so his one 
all-sufficient precept and standard of conduct 
are in these simple words, “worthy of the 
gospel.” 

That law is all-sufficient. In the truths 
which constituted Paul’s gospel, that is to say, 
in the truths of the life, death, and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, lies all that men need for 
conduct and character. In Him we have the 
“realised ideal,” the flawless example, and 
instead of a thousand precepts, for us all 
duty is resolved into one—be like Christ. 
In Him we have the mighty motive, powerful 
enough to overcome all forces that would 
draw us away, and like some strong spring to 
keep us in closest contact with Right and 
Goodness. Instead of a confusing variety 
of appeals to manifold motives of interest 
and conscience, and one knows not what 
beside, we have the one all-powerful appeal, 
“If ye love me, keep my commandments,” 
and that draws all the agitations and fluctua- 
tions of the soul after it, as the rounded ful- 
ness of the moon does the heaped waters in 
the tidal wave that girdles the world. In 
Him we have all the helps that weakness 
needs, for He Himself will come and dwell 
with us and in us, and be our righteousness 
and our strength. 

Live “ worthy of the gospel,” then. How 
grand the unity and simplicity thus breathed 
into our duties and through our lives! All 
duties are capable of reduction to this one, and 
though we shall still need detailed instruc- 





tion and specific precepts, we shall be set 
free from the pedantry of a small scrupulous 
casuistry, which fetters men’s limbs with 
microscopic bands, and shall joyfully learn 
how much mightier and happier is the life 
which is shaped by a fruitful principle, than 
that which is hampered by a thousand regula- 
tions. 

Nor is such an all-comprehensive precept 
a mere toothless generality. Let a man try 
honestly to shape his life by it; and he will 
find soon enough how close it grips him, and 
how wide it stretches arid how deep it goes. 
The greatest principles of the gospel are to 
be fitted to the smallest duties. Indeed 
that combination—great principles and small 
duties—is the secret of all noble and calm 
life, and nowhere should it be so beautifully 
exemplified as in the life of a Christian 
man. The tiny round of the dew-drop is 
shaped by the same laws that mould the 
giant sphere of the largest planet. You can- 
not make a map of the poorest grassfield with- 
out celestial observations. The star is not 
too high nor too brilliant to move before us 
and guide simple men’s feet along their pil- 
grimage. ‘Worthy of the gospel” is a 
most practical and stringent law. 

And it is an exclusive commandment too, 
shutting out obedience to other codes, how- 
ever common and fashionable they may be. 
We are governed from home, and we give no 
submission to provincial authorities. Never 
mind what people say about you, nor what 
may be the maxims and ways of the men 
around you. These are no guides for you. 
Public opinion (which only means for most 
of us the hasty judgments of the half-dozen 
people who happen to be nearest us), use 
and wont, the customs of our set, the notions 
of the world about duty, all these we have 
nothing to do with. The censures or the 
praise of men need not move us. We report 
to head-quarters, and subordinates’ estimate 
need be nothing to us. Let us then say, 
“With me it is a very small matter that 
I should be judged of men’s judgment. He 
that judgeth me is the Lord.” When 
we may be misunderstood or harshly dealt 
with, let us lift our eyes to the lofty seat 
where the Emperor sits, and remove ourselves 
from men’s sentences by our ‘‘appeal unto 
Cesar,” and, in all varieties of circumstances 
and duty, let us take the gospel which is the 
record of Christ’s life, death, and character, 
for our only law, and labour that, whatever 
others may think of us, we “may be well 
pleasing to him.” 

3. Further, our text bids the colonists 
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fight for the advance of the dominions of the 
city.—Like the armed colonists whom Russia 
and other empires had on their frontier, who 
received their bits of land on condition of 
holding the border against the enemy, and 
pushing it forward a league or two when pos- 
sible, Christian men are set down in their 
places to be “ wardens of the marches,” citi- 
zen soldiers who hold their homesteads on 
a military tenure, and are to “ strive together 
for the faith of the gospel.” 

There is no space here and now to go into 
details of the exposition of this part of our 
text. Enough to say in brief that we are 
here exhorted to “stand fast ;” that is, as 
it were, the defensive side of our warfare, 
maintaining our ground and repelling all as- 
saults ; that this successful resistance is to be 
“in one spirit,” inasmuch as all resistance 
depends on our poor feeble spirits being in- 
grafted and rooted in God’s Spirit, in vital 
union with whom we may be knit together 
into a unity which shall oppose a granite 
breakwater to the onrushing tide of opposi- 
tion ; that in addition to the unmoved re- 
sistance which will not yield an inch of the 
sacred soil to the enemy, we are to carry the 
war onwards, and, not content with holding 
our own, are with one mind to strive together 
for the faith of the gospel. There is to be 


discipline, then, and compact organization, 
like that of the legions whom Paul, from his 
prison among the Pretorian guards, had 
often seen shining in steel, moving like a 


machine, grim, irresistible. The cause for 
which we are to fight is the faith of the 
gospel, an expression which almost seems to 
justify the opinion that, “the faith” here 
means, as it does in later usage, the sum and 
substance of that which is believed. But 
even here the word may have its usual mean- 
ing of the subjective act of trust in the 
gospel, and the thought may be that we are 
unitedly to fight for its growing power in 
our own heart, and in the hearts of others. 
In any case the idea is plainly here that 
Christian men are set down in the world, like 
the frontier guard, to push the conquests of 
the empire, and to win more ground for 
their King. 

Such work is ever needed, never more 
needed than now. In this day when a wave 
of unbelief seems passing over society, when 
material comfort and worldly prosperity are 
so dazzlingly attractive to so many, the 
solemn duty is laid upon us with even more 
than usual emphasis, and we are called upon 
to feel more than ever the oneness of all true 


Christians, and to close up our ranks for the. 





fight. All this can only be done after we 
have obeyed the other injunctions of this 
text. The degree in which we feel that we 
belong to another order of things than this 
around us, and the degree in which we live 
by the Imperial laws, will determine the 
degree in which we can fight with vigour for 
the growth of the dominion of the city. Be 
it ours to cherish the vivid consciousness 
that we are here dwelling not in the cities of 
the Canaanites, but like the father of the 
faithful, in tents pitched at their gates, 
nomads in the midst of a civic life to which 
we do not belong, in order that we may 
breathe a hallowing influence through it, and 
win hearts to the love of Him whom to 
imitate is perfection, whom to serve is 
freedom. 

4. The last exhortation to the Colonists 
is, Be sure of victory. 

“Tn nothing terrified by your adversaries,” 
says Paul. He uses a very vivid, and 
some people might think, a very vulgar 
metaphor here. The word rendered ¢errified 
properly refers to a horse shying or plunging 
at some object. It is generally things half 
seen and mistaken for something more 
dreadful than themselves that make horses 
shy ; and it is usually a half-look at adversaries, 
and a mistaken estimate of their strength, 
that make Christians afraid. Go up to your 
fears and speak to them, and as ghosts are 
said to do, they will generally fade away. 
So we may go into the battle, as the rash 
French minister said he did into the Franco- 
German war, “ with a light heart,” and that 
for good reasons. We have no reason to 
fear for ourselves. We have no reason to 
fear for the ark of God. We have no reason 
to fear for the growth of Christianity in the 
world. Many good men in this time seem to 
be getting half-ashamed of the gospel, and 
some preachers are preaching it in words 
which seem an apology rather than a creed. 
Do not let us allow the enemy to overpower 
our imaginations in that fashion. Do not 
let us fight as if we expected to be beaten, 
always casting our eyes over our shoulders, 
even while all are advancing, to make sure 
of our retreat, but let us trust our gospel, and 
trust our King, and let us take to heart the 
old admonition, “Lift up thy voice with 
strength ; lift it up, be not afraid.” 

Such courage is a prophecy of victory. 
Such courage is based upon a sure hope. 
“ Our citizenship is in heaven, from whence 
also we look for the Lord Jesus as Saviour.” 
The little outlying colony in this far-off edge 
of the empire is ringed about by wide- 
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as the eye can reach their myriads cover the 
fand, and the watchers from the ramparts 
might well be dismayed if they had only 
their own resources to dependon. But they 
know that the Emperor in his progress will 
come to this sorely beset outpost, and their 
eyes are fixed on the pass in the hills where 
they expect to see the waving banners and 


stretching hosts of dusky barbarians, ~ Far | 





the gleaming spears. Soon, like our country- 





men in Lucknow, they will hear the music 
and the shouts that tell He is at hand. Then 
when He comes, He will raise the siege and 
scatter all the enemies as the chaff of the 
threshing-floor, and the Colonists who held 
the post will go with Him to the land which 
they have never seen, but which is their 
home, and will, with the Victor, sweep 
in triumph “through the gates into the 
city.” 





IN GREYFRIARS CHURCHYARD. 


"[ BERE are few towns which possess aj; 


greater number of historical interests 
clustering around them than Edinburgh. 
Every feature of its beauty recalls some 
incident to the mind of its loving student. 
Its castle, its palace, its hills, its endless 
monuments, its quiet old graveyards—time 
would fail in the enumeration. Amongst 
them all, however, each, as it were, vying 
with the other in point of interest, there is 
one spot which might perhaps occupy a more | 
prominent place in the list. | 
Past the Castle Rock and across the 





Mound, somewhat beyond the termination | 
of George IV. Bridge, stands an iron- | 
barred gate at the entrance to Greyfriars 
churchyard: Behind the gate, upon the} 
tombstones are graven names of intensest | 
interest and world-wide fame. Here is food 
for the antiquarian, food for the historian, 
and food for the simple meditator; all are 
abundantly provided. ‘There is a quaintness 
about the aspect of the churchyard itself, 
especially about its older parts, seldom 
observable in those of later construction. 

As well as for its own sake, as well as 
for the memories which cluster round those 
lying here, many of the incidents connected 
with the Covenanting times have thrown a 
peculiar historical interest around this spot. 

What is probably the most frequented 
part of the churchyard lies to the right of the 
entrance, at the foot of an incline which 
slopes northwards. It is the ‘* Martyrs’ 
Tomb.” Three worn, earthen steps, each 
bounded by a small wooden rim, lead down 
to the grave-stone, which bears a lengthy 
inscription recording the deeds and merits 
of those lying beneath it, who had suffered 
as martyrs for the cause of Christ. Argyle, 
Guthrie, and Renwick are mentioned on the | 
slab, and amongst the thousands recorded to 
have suffered and died Baillie and McKail 





should not be omitted. In the stillness and 





solitariness of the grave it is easy to revive 
in imagination the scenes of so many years 
ago, and to go over, at least in outline, the 
lives of the most prominent of the martyrs. 
There are Argyle and Guthrie, the latter the 
most fearless of all Remonstrants. Perhaps 
even more affecting than their public doings 
and public sufferings is the remembrance of 
the parting between them on the eve of the 
former’s execution—a tearful parting on 
Guthrie’s side, although he ever proved so 
fearless for self. ‘There is Hugh McKail, 
the universally beloved, the universally 
lamented, at whose execution, as the old 
memoir says, “ Scarce was there a dry cheek 
in the whole street or windows at the Cross 
of Edinburgh ;” Robert Baillie, too, as Burnet 


| briefly describes him: “A gentleman of great 


parts, but of much greater virtue;” and 
Renwick—the “ boy Renwick,” as the people 
called him—the last of the martyrs, what 
a pathos lingers about his memory! Per- 
haps most pathetic is the closing scene, 
where he addresses his friends in these touch- 
ing words: ‘“ You have more need to thank 
the Lord that I shall now be taken away 
from the reproaches which have broken my 
heart, and which cannot be otherwise wiped 
off.” “Poor young sufferer!” says James 
Dodds, by way of comment ; “and so the 
evil days and the evil tongues had struck 
him more keenly than appeared to the out- 
ward eye.” 

Near the south wall of the churchyard, 
and at some little distance from the “ Martyrs’ 
Tomb,” is another specially interesting spot, 
closely connected with, and so following 
naturally upon it, although distant, in point 
of position. Here an iron gate encloses the 
“ Covenanters’ Prison.” ‘The gateway is old 
and rusty, firmly chained and padlocked, 
The within presents a picture of damp and 
solitary gloom, and the graves occupying 
either side of the pathway seem to have little 
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friendship with the sunshine. Scarce could 
there be a greater contrast than that pre- 
sented by the scene of to-day and the same 
spot some two hundred years ago, ‘Then it 
was a crowded prison, confining living multi- 
tudes of human beings, crowded together, 
maltreated by their brutal keepers, sleeping 
on the bare, damp ground, and with their 
commonest daily wants but scantily supplied. 
Many atime were the food and raiment brought 
them by the compassionate intercepted by 
the soldiers, through whose hands all pro- 
vision must pass, and who often, in the night 
watches, would rob their miserable prisoners 
of any small valuable they might possess. 

All this happened after the battle of Both- 
well. The Royalists, the victorious party, 
gathering all their prisoners together, sent 
them on to Edinburgh. But Edinburgh had 
no accommodation in its town prison for such 
a number, and so it came to pass that this 
gloomy enclosure served as a substitute ; 
and the captives, chained in couples and 
marched through the open streets, were 
crowded in here to endure a time of rare 
rw and suffering. Weeks and months 
thus passed away. Some, at last weary, 
suffering, and sick at heart, gave up the 
struggle, and signed the pledge which should 
make them subject to the reigning powers. 
Others, more daring, or perhaps more favoured 
by circumstances than their companions, 
made their escape by means of scaling the 
high walls which shut them in. Some, too, 
worn out by protracted suffering and waiting, 
died here; while the remainder—but a frac- 
tion of the original number—were some time 
later conveyed to a neighbouring port and 
there thrust into the hold of a vessel which 
was bound abrcad,“ but which, alas! was 
fated never to reach its destination. It is 
sad, standing here before the old gateway, to 
recall all the misery which has been lived 
behind its rusty bars; but with the gloomy, 
damp air which still seems to pervade it, it is 
not difficult to bridge over the intervening 
centuries and to people it again with its living 
hundreds. 

Just by the principal entrance-gate, and 
still within the Covenant atmosphere, there is 
yet another relic of that touching and sadly- 
interesting time. A long, low iron railing 
encloses six large grave-stones, which are 
lying flat upon the grass. One of these, that 
of historical interest, bears upon it the name 
of Boswell. Over against it, scarce a stone’s- 
throw distant, is what was long ago the 
church’s chief entrance-door. Already in the 
Covenanting spirit, and breathing the Cove- 














nanting air, it is not hard to imagine it again 
the ancient entrance and everything again as 
it then was. There is a touching scene con- 
nected with this stone before us, and familiar 
to every reader of Scottish history. It is the 
signing of the National Covenant. The door, 
the ancient door, is opening slowly again as 
it did two hundred years ago. The old Earl 
of Sutherland, bowed and silvered with age, 
advances from amongst hundreds of specta- 
tors, and here upon this stone, amidst the 
solemn hush which must then have pervaded 
the assembled throng, first signs his name to 
the solemn League and Covenant spread out 
upon it. Once again the old churchyard is 
alive with the excitement of that hour. Each 
in his turn advances from his place to follow 
the example of his leader. Some, desiring to 
manifest their perfect sincerity, add “ until 
death.” Others, overcome with the agitation 
of the moment, open their veins and inscribe 
their names in blood. In what deathlike 
stillness is the Covenant read to the breathless 
audience, as all “engage, for ourselves, our 
followers, and all other under us, both in 
public, in our particular families, and per- 
sonal carriage, to endeavour to keep ourselves 
within the bounds of Christian liberty, and to 
be good examples to others of all godliness, 
soberness, and righteousness, and of every 
duty we owe to God and man.” Since the 
memorable signature the stone has, however, 
been refaced, and is no longer in its original 
condition. Being then in private ground 
it is still retained as private property, and 
bears a private name. This is greatly dis- 
appointing, the more so as its modern appear- 
ance to a large extent prevents one realising 
so vividly the purpose it formerly served. 
All these incidents, grouped about one par- 
ticular period, are deeply interesting, even 
when regarded from a merely historical point 
of view ; and yet there is a sad touch about 
them too, and we, in our calmer and more 
enlightened moments, with no lack of appre- 
ciation of the sterling worth and goodness of 
these men, yet feel more than one regretful 
pang that so many precious lives should thus 
have been sacrificed ; sacrificed, too, from the 
very purity of motive and steadfastness of 
faith which dictated their conduct. 

Passing from the Covenanters, there are 
yet many tombstones of merely historical, 
and chiefly Scottish, interest. Among the 
number are those of William Robertson, our 
great historian ; of the father and sister of our 
master novelist ; of our pastoral poet, Allan 
Ramsay, and of our famous scholar, George 
Buchanan. 
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Some distance to the right of what is now 
the church entrance is interred the body of 
William Robertson. His is a remarkable 
tomb, and easily distinguishable. A heavy 
pavement covers his remains, and overhead a 
stone arch, supported by walls of stone and 
looked in upon through grated iron bars, 
encloses his resting-place. By force of con- 
trast with this gloomy vault, his bright career 
passes before one. First his childhood, then 
his growing literary abilities, his increasing 
popularity upon the successful issue of his his- 
tories, and then his death and quiet grave, 
here, almost overshadowed by the church 
whose pulpit his father had been wont to 
occupy, and to whose ministrations he had 
doubtless so often listened. Just beyond 
this, through an archway standing opposite, 
and from which two long avenues slope north- 
ward, lie the remains of the father and sister 
of Sir Walter Scott. There is nothing notice- 
able in their resting-places save the absence of 
any indication of them. The keeper of the 
churchyard says the gravel partially covers 
their remains, but not even a stone marks the 
spot. 

An inscription graved on the south wall of 
the chancel tells its own history of Allan 
Ramsay, which requires no supplement :— 


‘In this Cemetery was interred the mortal part of 
an immortal poet, ALLAN RAMSAY, author of the 
‘Gentle Shepherd,’ and other admirable poems in the 
aa dialect. He was born in 1686, and died in 
1758.” 


“No sculptur’d marble here, no pompous lay, 

No storied urn, no animated bust, 
This simple stone directs pale Scotia’s way, 
To pour her sorrows o’er her poet’s dust.” 





** Though here you're buried, worthy Allan, 
We'll ne’er forget you, canty Callan; 
For while your soul lives in the sky, 
Your ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ ne’er can die.” 


A few yards north of the entrance-gate 
stands a small notice, rather than tombstone, 
of George Buchanan. This presents the 
appearance of a small black square erected 
on a short pedestal, and bears this inscrip- 
tion :— 

“In the Cemetery are deposited the remains of 
GEORGE BUCHANAN, Scottish Historian, one of the 
most distinguished Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
and the best Latin poet which modern Europe has pro- 
duced. He was born in the parish of Killearn, 
Stirlingshire, in February, 1506, and died at Edin- 
burgh, on 28th September, 1582.” 


It is reported concerning this great man, 
that the museum of the Edinburgh University 
contains his skull; but whether this be the 
case or not, cannot with certainty be af- 
firmed. 

These are but a few, but a handful amongst 
the hundreds lying in this churchyard—hun- 
dreds both in life and death presenting such 
diversity ; but the scene of so much stir and 
activity in former years is comparatively quiet 
and deserted now. 

In our cursory glance at what has been ap- 
propriately styled ‘‘Scotland’s Westminster,” 
we have selected but two or three Scotchmen, 
and sketched in simple language the already 
familiar history of the Covenanters, but, lin- 
gering over the many famous tombs which 
throng it, the student cannot fail to find much 
sacred interest as well as no small profit in 
the study. 


A. F. R. 





LUTHER’S HAMMER. 


HALLENGING the license 
To make gain of sin, 
Luther nails his protest ; 
Listen to the din ! 


Striking with his hammer, 
How the panels shake ! 
How the gateway trembles ! 
How the timid quake! 


Blow on blow resounding, 
Echoed from afar ; 

How the world is shaken ! 
How the Churches jar ! 








And throughout the ages 
Fraud has felt the force 
Of the Reformation, 
As it holds its course. 


We to-day are feeling 
Heart and conscience thrill, 
And throughout the ages 
Men will feel it still, 


Till the death-stroke’s given 
To all force and fraud ; 
For the striking hammer 
Is the word of God ! 
R. H. S- 
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A Storp of Country Zife. 
By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, AvutTuHor oF “Sor-MémeE,” ‘‘ PENELOPE,” ETC. ETC. 


‘ 
CHAPTER IV.—A VISIT TO THE WINDMILL. 


HROPWOOD MILL was seen from far, 

for it stood high, and Joe, too, as he stood 

on the topmost floor among the sacks and the 

flour, could see the smoke curling up from 

Oakhurst Farm. Mrs. Greville towards the 

end of her visit hired a little pony-carriage 

from Marketford, and more than once Joe 

had almost fallen in the way of it, as she and 
her daughter drove through the lanes. 

“T think it most unkind of Joe that he 
has not been to see us, Lois,” said Miss 
Greville one day. “It is only six miles to 
Thropwood, he might have walked over.” 

“Uncle doesn’t much like to spare him, 
miss,” said Esther quietly. 

“Oh, he would have found the way to 
come if he had cared to do so. I’m quite 
disappointed. Mother had brought him some 
books, and I had brought him some models 
to copy; besides, I should like to have my 
share of the fairings he brings home,” she 
added with a laugh. “See: I have still the 
bracelet he made me with his knife; each 
bead was a knot in a hazel stick. Mother,” 
she added, “‘ why shouldn’t we drive there 
this afternoon, and take the books and draw- 
ings?” 

“Why not! it’s a good thought, Mary.” 

“Uncle Joseph is very queer sometimes, 
Miss Greville,’ said Esther, while Lois 
laughed. 

“You evidently don’t want me to go, 
Esther, but I mean to go; and you shall 
come too—it will do you good. There is 
room in the back seat, and you can take 
enything to Joe you wish.” 

So they set out, and a pretty drive they 
had, following the course of a stream, fringed 
vith meadow-sweet and willow-herb, which 
flowed through meadows actually made 
golden by showers of buttercups. The 
hedges, too, were full of song-birds, and the 
air with larks. A fresh west wind shook out 
the yet half-unfurled leaves, and swept over 
banks of primroses and speedwell. 

Spring was, as she ever is, full of the 
varying charms of youth, and even the sky 
seemed to have a tenderer beauty wherewith 
to canopy her. 


Esther was very silent. She was a little 


frightened lest Joe should be very angry with ' 
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her, and she also did not quite know how the 
bachelor uncle would take the visit, for it 
was quite true he was “rather queer,” and 
one of his fancies was a dislike to strangers. 
So her heart went pit-a-pat as they dashed 
up the straight drive to the square, neat, 
smart farmhouse; and Miss Greville drew 
sharply up with a merry laugh. She was 
thinking of Joe as a boy, as she thought she 
had left him, and was somewhat startled 
when a big broad-shouldered man with a 
beard came across the garden from the mill 
all be-powdered with white, and took off his 
hat. 

“He is gone to change his coat,” said 
Esther, apologising for his disappearing at a 
back door. : 

“Tell him we like him best as he is,” said 
Miss Greville, as the door was opened by 
the housekeeper, a trim, well-dressed, elderly 
woman. 

It had been the work of some minutes to 
unbolt and open the unused front door, and 
Mrs, Butterworth was hot with her struggle 
with a rusty key. 

“Is Mr. Lockwood at home?” said Mrs. 
Greville. 

“Well, yes, ma’am; he’s only in the 
orchard. I can call him if you want him. 
We've some cade lambs, and he always looks 
to them himself, and they are in the orchard.” 

“Oh, I should like to see the lambs. I 
see him, too. I will go to him,” said Mary 
fearlessly, as she ran towards the orchard, 
followed by Esther in alarm. Her stiff, 
formal uncle, to be approached in this un- 
ceremonious way! He, too, in his farm 
clothes! She trembled at the thought of his 
anger. 

But to her amazement he met Miss Gre- 
ville with a pleased smile, as she said, “ We 
thought you would let us come and see you, 
Mr. Lockwood. You know we are staying 
at Oakhurst Farm, and I have so often heard 
of you and of Thropwood Mill.” 

“It is very good of you, madam,” he. re- 
plied with a polite bow. “I am sarely 
honoured by visits from ladies.” 

** Joe is an old friend of mine, and I have 
brought him some books and drawings.” 

“ Ah, you are good to remember him ; he 
has a grateful remembrance of all your kind- 
ness tohim, But will you not come in?” 
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he added, as Mary bent to caress a lamb | pensed, and then Miss Greville sent Joe to 
which was half-buried in the long rank grass the carriage for the books and drawings, 


before she followed him to the carriage where 
her mother still sat. ‘“ Madam,” he said, 
“you do me great honour. Will you come 
in? Mrs. Butterworth, prepare tea in the 
best parlour for these ladies, and let my 
grandmother’s china cups be used.” 

The old man had a somewhat grand ap- 
pearance from being very tall and very erect. 
He wore not his farm clothes, as Esther had 


feared, but a blue tail-coat with brass buttons, | 


-breeches, and grey woollen stockings, and 
shoes with buckles. His shirt, too, had a 
frill of cambric plaited by the skilful fingers 
of Mrs. Butterworth. The house was slippery 
with the polish of the dark oak floors. All 
the big heavy oak furniture stood in formal 
array around the rooms as if it was never 
moved, and a ponderous clock in an old oak 
case ticked with solemnity in the corner of 
the room. Silver tankards were on the side- 
board, and a large open hearth with seats in 
the chimney corners, suggesting comfortable 
winter evenings round a blazing wood fire. 
Big old china bowls set out in formal rows, 
and quaint tea-pots and plates ornamented 
the room, for Joseph Lockwood had inherited 
as the elder son the family heirlooms with 
this portion of the property, which had been 
his mother’s. 

“JT don’t wonder at Joe liking to come 
here,” said Mary; “this house is charming. 
It is just as it was a hundred years ago, I 
should think.” 

“T have tried to keep it just as I found it, 
and as I first remembered it, ma’am ; and, 
you see, there have been no little pattering feet 
about the place to wear the polish off, or to 
break the china,” he added. ‘“ Not but that 
I had rather have the young things about me 
—better than these dead treasures ; but God 
has seen fit to appoint for me a lonely life, 
and, in a way, I have learnt to love it.” 

“*T should think from all I hear at Oak- 
hurst,” said Mrs. Greville, “that you have 
not forgotten now to find your way to the 
hearts of the young folk.” 

** Indeed, he has not,” said Esther heartily, 
stealing to her uncle’s side and kissing him. 
“There never was any uncle like Uncle Joe.” 

“ Ay, ay, bless the child! But go and see 
where the lad is, and hasten Mrs. Butterworth 
with some tea for the ladies.” 

But there was no need, for Joe and the tea 
entered simultaneously, and Esther proceeded 
to pour it out. Fragrant tea with rich cream, 
and cakes such as can only be made when 
the good things of a farm abound, were dis- 


| His face brightened up as he saw these, for 


until then he had been sitting strangely grave 
and silent. 

“There is ‘Ivanhoe’ for you, and two 
volumes of Macaulay, and ‘ Tales of a Grand- 
father.’ When you have done these they can 
be sent back to us, and I will send you some 
more. But, now, may we see the mill? J 
never have seen one.” 





“Certainly, madam. Joseph, go and see 
| that all is clean and cleared for the ladies, 
| We must mark this day down as a golden 
| day at Thropwood Mill, for we rarely have 
visitors, and Joe and I sit opposite one 
| another, and tell each other our own notions 
| till we begin to forget there are other folk in 
the world, maybe with notions quite the op- 
posite of ours, Ah, here he comes! You 
ought to be proud, Joe. Ask Miss Greville 
to write her name on the big oak-bin, and 
the date of her visit; not that we’re like to 
forget it.” 

Mary was delighted with her climb, and 
with the view from the mill, with the clean- 
liness and sweetness of everything, and the 
transforming effect of the subtle and pene- 
trating powder. 

“It’s a trial to my uncle’s tidiness,” said 
Joe, laughing. “He comes here sometimes 
brushed and speckless, and goes away be- 
powdered like a snow-field. He doesn’t 
come much to the mill now, but when he 
was a younger man he worked hard at it 
himself, and made it what it is—sound, and 
good, and thorough—and the business is the 


made his servants, too, what they are—as 
thorough-going and industrious as himself, 
and now they reward him by carrying out his 
wishes,” 

“But I suppose he hopes to have you 
here soon to help?” asked Mrs. Greville. 

“Yes, ma’am ; but how can I leave father? 
The work is too much for him. If I left. him 
the place would have to be sold.” 

‘Sold ?—nonsense, that must never be!” 
said Mary. “I would die for it if I were you.” 

‘That wouldn’t do much good, miss, I 
fear,” said Joe. ‘ You must hold your pony 
well up; he doesn’t seem to like the mill. 
I wouldn’t use the whip, miss.” 

But they were off—just clearing through 
the gate-posts. and shaving the edges of the 
grass-plot. Perhaps the pony had had too 
much corn ; at all events, he dashed on in a 
wild way, round corners, up hills, over stones, 





all at the same mad pace. Esther was not 


best milling business in the county. He 
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with them, as she had been left behind to 
do some needle-work for Joe. Mary laughed 
—she had no fear; but Mrs. Greville looked 
a little white and troubled, and she uttered a 
loud cry when, on turning sharply round a 
corner, they came straight upon a large 
groaning, hissing engine. With unpardonable 
carelessness, the two men who had charge of 
it were both b@hind, perhaps only for a mo- 
ment, but still at this very critical moment. 
The pony stopped suddenly, turned sharply 
round, throwing both the ladies out, and then 
dashed furiously off with the carriage. It 
was well that Mary was not much hurt, for 
not a moment was to be lost, as the hideous 
engine came on with puffs and snorts. She 
had only just time to drag the mother to the 
bank before it was upon them. 

“Go to the mill,” she called to the men, 
who were now aroused to a sense of the 
mischief they had caused by their careless- 
ness. ‘Send help at once; this lady is 
seriously hurt.” 

And so, indeed, it seemed, for when Mrs. 
Greville recovered her consciousness, she 
moaned sadly; as if in great pain. The few 
minutes that passed while they were alone 
were terrible indeed to Mary; so terrible 
that they seemed to pass as hours. But Joe, 
who had mounted to the mill to see how 
the pony would behave, having doubts of 
his steadiness, though he had not seen the 
accident actually happen, as trees hid the 
road through which they were passing at the 
time, had caught sight of the empty carriage 
being dragged back at~a mad pace, and, in 
less time than it takes to tell it, had rushed 
to the spot where the two ladies were. With 
tender hands he raised Mrs. Greville, and 
with the help of Mary carried her back tothe 
farm — where but a few moments since 
they had laughed so gaily. Now they entered 
sadly and anxiously, and bore their burden, 
with the help of some men from the farm, to 
the “best room,” and laid it on the stately 
four-poster. It was not long before the 
doctor came, who told them that Mrs. Gre- 
ville had broken her leg, but that he also 
feared other serious injuries. Nothing could 
be done but to make her as comfortable as 
possible where she was, as it would be im- 
possible to move her. So Esther went back 
with the sad story to Oakhurst Farm, and to 
fetch all that the ladies required for their 
comfort ; and Joe and his uncle set to work 
to supply all they could, and to make their 
bare, bachelor home a fit abode for ladies 
accustomed to more delicate and refined sur- 
roundings, not allowing a murmur to escape 





them at the interruption which this accident. 
had caused to their fixed habits and fidgety 
fancies, formed by so long living alone. 

The characters of men and of women are 
bared ruthlessly under such circumstances as 
these. Selfishness has not time to put on 
its cloak of seeming sympathy, and if courage 
and self-control are not the constant com- 
panions of the daily life, there is not time to 
call them when accident or adversity cross 
the path. There is not time or ability to 
learn the hard task of submission and patience 
when overtaken by misfortune, if that lesson 
has not been conned daily in the many lesser 
trials of life. So when the last great event 
overtakes us, if we have not. spent our lives 
in attuning our hearts to heavenly measures, 
there will not be time to harmonise the chords 
or to tune the slackened strings, so long ne- 
glected, but the whole being will be at dis- 
cord with the Divine melody and the per- 
fected song of heaven. 


CHAPTER V. 


How solemnly the old clock struck the 
hours through that first sad night of watch- 
ing! It was true that Mary was not alone, 
for the good Esther had hastened back to 
share her loving task, and was on one side 
of the bed as Mary stood at the other. 
Esther had that blessed gift of nursing, 
especially valuable in women. It can be 
taught doubtless, and science and experience 
can perfect it; still, nevertheless, the neces- 
sary gentleness, self-forgetfulness, devotion, 
patience, hopefulness must be there, as also 
must be tact, and wisdom, and energy. All 
a woman’s best qualities are tested as she 
watches by a sick-bed. 

She was there in an instant when she was 
wanted, and she was as though she were not 
there when not wanted ; causing no re- 
straint, requiring no effort on the part of 
others to recognise her, because she was so 
utterly forgetful of herself. 

To Mary grief and anxiety were new. She 
had lost her father when too young to re- 
member him, and since her life had been a 
succession of happy dreams from childhood 
to maidenhood. Her mother had sheltered 
and cherished her, and striven 'to make her 
path smooth and sunny. The mother’s ex- 
ample had kept before her a high standard 
of conduct, of unselfishness, and earnestness 
of purpose in life, so that she had not de- 
teriorated by reason of unexercised powers ; 
but still the bitterness of sorrow was scarcely 
known to her. Her mother and her brother 
Nicholas were all her world. 
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So when after a restless and painful night 
the doctor told her to be prepared for the 
worst, her heart seemed to sink as lead 
within her. All joy was gone out of life. 
The sunshine on the daisy-pied meadows, 
the dancing breeze which tossed the honey- 
suckle branches in at the window, the soft 
coo of the pigeons on the eaves, all seemed 
to mock her sorrow. 

Nicholas had been sent for and did not 
come. Why? Three trains had come in 
which might have brought him, and still he 
was not by his mother’s side. Yet he was a 
son who had never caused her to sigh, who 
had only made her heart glad when she 
thought of him. 

Mary was as yet a stranger to-all the sad 
and terrible phases of that last scene in life 
called death. She hoped when a slight 
change came, and then her heart was rent 
the more cruelly when the calm was ex- 
changed for anguish. So when Mrs. Greville 
sank into what appeared to Mary to be a 
quiet sleep, she allowed herself once more to 
cling to a deceitful hope. 

Esther sat by her side, and Mary stole out 
of the room to ask if the third train had | 
arrived by which her brother might have | 
come. At the door stood Joe, as if waiting 
for every chance of tidings from the sick- | 
room. 

“Is he come?” said Mary eagerly. 

“No, Miss Mary. I have sent another 
telegram, and now he must soon come. How 
is Mrs. Greville?” 

“She is sleeping quite calmly; it is as 
well he did not come sooner. It would 
have broken his heart to see her suffer as 
she did last night. Now she is quite peace- 
ful ; and, oh! Joe, I cannot help hoping.” 

“Yes, we will hope; it is good to hope. 
But can I do nothing? Uncle is gone to the | 
mill that I may be at hand to wait on you. 
Ah! see, here is a message.” 

A farm man now was seen entering the 
gates of the garden with a yellow letter— 
one of those missives which so often are the 
bearers of heart-breaking tidings, made the 
more cruel by the curtness of their sad mes- 
sage. And this was no exception. It was sent 
by the housekeeper at her brother’s lodgings, 
and was to this effect: “Mr. Greville is very 
ill and cannot come. He has small-pox.” 

“Oh, this is too terrible!” said Mary. 
** Poor Nicholas! It was much in the parish, 
and I know he visited fearlessly. And there 
is no one to nurse him, I know only too 
well. For he will not think about himself ; 
and Mrs. Mills is careless, and knows 








nothing of the care needed. Oh, and [ 
cannot go to him!” 

“ Miss Mary,” said a gentle voice from the 
sick-room, “your mother calls for you ;” 
and Mary, with trembling lip and tearful eye, 
hastened to her mother. It was one of those 
gleams of consciousness which awaken hope 
in the inexperienced. Mrs. Greville spoke 
calmly and gently to Mary, told her not to 
sorrow, for she had perfect rest and peace ; 
and if she went away she was only called a 
little sooner; her course had nearly run. 
The Father would care for the child, and 
she committed her to His care. And 
Nicholas—would he not come? She would 
like to give her blessings to them both. 
And she laid her hand on Mary’s head, and 
prayed for blessings in her path. 

“Tt is only a little way,” she said. “It 
seems but yesterday I was a child; and 
now my journey is over, the rest is very 
near. I will wait for you in my Father's 
home.” 

She then fell back into unconsciousness, 
and Mary knelt weeping by her side. Some 
minutes passed, and she scarcely dared to 
move, when she saw a slip of paper passed 
beneath the door. Esther rose and fetched 
it, and laid it before Mary, who read— 
“Tell Miss Greville Iam gone to her bro- 
ther. I will nurse him and not leave him 
till he is well.—Jor.” 

It was no time for words or for thanks. 
Mary only looked one look of gratitude, and 
kissed the gentle hand that held the paper; 
the hand that for twenty years had done so 
many works of loving service; that had 
toiled for others, and never gathered white- 
ness in useless inactivity; a soft and sym- 
pathetic hand, such as a woman’s should be, 
and yet with a sufficient firmness of grasp to 
bear witness to a latent strength. 

A few minutes later and Esther saw Mary’s 
head fall on the hand she grasped, and soon 
she was sleeping from over-weariness by the 
side of her dying mother. 

But all was not over yet. Another week 
of hopes and fears was ticked out by that 
stern clock, which waited not to linger when 
the moments were all sunshine, neither 
hastened when they were painful and bitter. 
But still Mrs. Greville lived. Meanwhile 
daily accounts were sent of Nicholas by 
Joe to Esther; and though each report was 
carefully expressed, it was but too evident 
that he was in imminent danger. 

Mary had grown calmer. She had lived 
years in that sad week, and she was learning 
to find that— 
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“te holy tears 
In lonely hours, Christ risen appears.” 

On Sunday morning, eight days after the 
accident, and just as a rosy glow was telling 
where the sun would come ; just as twitters 
came from the young birds in the nest under 
the eaves; just as the trees were moved with 
that mysterious “rustling breeze so fresh 
and gay, that danceth forth at break of day,” 
Mrs. Greville passed peacefully away, with a 
smile as her last greeting ; with no protes- 
tations or scenic demonstrations, no last 
words to assure those who stood by of her 
unmoved faith, but with a calmness which 
told none the less of a “strength not her 
own, and of a victory won not by herself.” 

When all was over, Mary was with diffi- 
culty kept from going to her brother; but as 
Joe wrote that all was being done that could 
be done, and that she would not be allowed 
to see him if she came, she at last quietly 
resigned herself to patient waiting, often a 
harder task than active working. Her 
mother was laid in the peaceful churchyard 
of Thropwood, far away from all her kin, 
and followed only by her daughter, and the 
humble friends who had so devotedly minis- 
tered to her in her last hours; and then 
followed that terrible blank, that reaction, 


that emptiness which we all know so 
well—a time when everything seems to 
remind us that “one is missing,” and when 
comforters seem to mock our sorrow, and 
each day seems to increase the bitterness of 


our heart-pain. Well is it for us if then we 
have ears to hear the voice which says— 
“Come unto me all‘ye that labour and are 
heavy laden,” for no other voice can bring 
healing to such sorely wounded souls. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Mary GREVILLE’s story will not take long 
to tell, Her father had possessed landed 
property in Cornwall, and there she and her 
brother had been born. But when he died 
his estates were found to be so encumbered, 
and the mortgages so heavy, that Mrs. Gre- 
ville was obliged to sell them, and when all 
dues were paid, she was left with only a very 
moderate income on which to educate her 
children, She had spent some time abroad 
to economize ; but when Nicholas went to 
Oxford, she, too, went to live there, and 
since his ordination they had had one home. 
He had devoted himself to his work with 
such earnestness that all his interests were 
now absorbed in it. He lived with his 
people, and for his people, and bore their 
burdens as if they were his own, until he 





seemed to forget that he, Nicholas Greville, 
had an existence. He only lived as a 
minister to others—a prop, a stay, a com- 
forter, a worker, a teacher; an instrument in 
God’s hand to heal and restore and bring 
back the wanderers. 

In the large manufacturing town in which 
he worked, the poetry of such devotion had 
little place, but there is poetry nevertheless 
wherever there is truth and unalloyed love 
for others. 

Mary, who was but nineteen, loved her 
brother with a devotion rarely seen now, and 
as far as she could she aided him in his 
work. She knew the streets and the families 
where the small-pox had visited, and she 
knew how her brother had attended the 
sufferers unwearyingly in their time of dis- 
tress. But she scarcely knew the terrible 
horrors of that disease in its more virulent 
form, and she little knew the anguish that 
awaited her, when from time to time she re- 
ceived tidings of her brother’s recovery. For 
it was true Nicholas Greville was recovering 
his health, but he was a blind man. The 
disease had deprived him entirely of his 
sight, and he was led helplessly about by 
his faithful and tender attendant, Joe Lock- 
wood, ’ 

The truth was known to the Lockwood 
family long before they dared to break it to 
Mary. She had returned to Oakhurst Farm, 
but she was so shaken, so changed, and so 
depressed, that the good mother of the farm 
suggested that she should go to the sea-side 
for a time, and that Esther should accom- 
pany her. As soon as Nicholas was strong 
enough, he, too, was to join them. 

The place chosen was Milbeach, on thecoast 
of Dorsetshire, chiefly because an old servant 
of Mrs. Greville’s had settled there, and had 
a cottage in which she could receive them. 
It lay among the sweeps of fragrant downs, 
sheltered all round from rougher blasts, yet 
visited by thyme and clover-scented breezes, 
and winds tempered by the’ sun, The blue 
sea lapped the silvery shores soothingly, and 
the myrtles and luxuriant fuchsias hung about 
the few pleasant cottages that made up the 
rural village. Each little garden was gay 
with such flowers as come up year by year, 
and become friends we may watch for and 
welcome each returning spring; such as the 
bee larkspur, the queen lilies, antirrhinum 
and white flox, foxgloves and_ gladiole, 
mingling with sweeter consequence than the 
artificial patchwork beds of more pretentious 
gardening—gardening which, to me, seems 
unpoetical and hard in the extreme—only a 
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clever trick of fitting in mosaic colours, which 
might as well be done with paint and patch 
as with flowers. 

At one of the prettiest of these cottages 
the carriage stopped which contained Mary 
Greville and Esther Lockwood. As they 
passed up the narrow pathway bees started 
from the blossoms as their dresses swept 
them, and soft scents were shaken from the 
borders of allison, and hung about the honey- 
suckle and porch. A sofa had been wheeled 
to the little bay-window which looked straight 
out upon the blue sea, belted about with a 
rugged outline of cliffs which formed a minia- 
ture bay. A tempting meal of cold fowl, 
and tea, with cream, and-fruit was spread in 
the cooler part of the room; and many little 
indications of refinement in the furnishing 
and arranging of the cottage rooms were 
evident. For Mrs. Goodman, or Goody, as 
she was called by the Grevilles, had learnt 
in their service how much such apparent 
trifles can do for the beautifying of life. 

A cool, white cover for the floor, instead 
of the gaudy and doubtfully clean carpet of 
the ordinary lodging-house ; soft and plain 
muslin curtains and coverings for the furni- 
ture thrown over clean chintz, and cloths 
of one colour on the tables. A very humbly 
furnished room can have an aspect of com- 
fort and a tone of elegance where the spirit 
inhabiting it is refined ; while also costly fur- 
niture and lavish ornament will fail to have 
the same effect where that is wanting. 

Mary’s spirits recovered themselves greatly 
during the first few days of her stay at Mil- 
beach. Her own nurse, Goody, now a widow, 
treated her.as the child she had remembered 
her, and a playful intercourse was renewed 
between them. 

But poor Esther’s heart was very heavy, 
for many reasons. In the first place, upon 
her devolved the painful task of breaking to 
Mary the sad news of her brother’s blind- 
ness. She had put it off from day to day, 
partly from want’ of courage,.and partly be- 
cause she thought if the meeting followed 
shortly upon the intelligence some of its 
bitterness might be taken away by the joy of 
reunion. She also knew that Mary would 
exert herself to cheer her brother, and so she 
would not have time to dwell on her own 
share of the sorrow. 

It was now only the day before Nicholas 
was expected. Joe was to bring him to them, 
and then return at once, for his presence was 
sorely needed at home. For there also was 
much trouble. For Tom Booth, by craft 
and cunning, had managed to gain over old 





Lockwood to his side; and even Mrs. Lock- 
wood said, ‘She could not think why Lois 
was so set against the lad, for he was plea- 
sant-spoken enough, and seemed to be ready 
to go through fire and water for her.” And 
the old man added, “ Yes, and if Lois could 
but take to him all the difficulties of the farm 
might be made straight.” 

Even Lois, after a few loud protestations 
and vehement struggles, seemed to be yield- 
ing, like the prey to the basilisk eyes of the 
snake. But though quiet and subdued in 
appearance, she was miserable at heart. 

Esther had proposed to Miss Greville that 
they should take a ramble over the hills toa 
little town where they might lay in a few 
stores of such luxuries as the Milbeach shop 
could not afford. She had decided in her 
own mind to make her revelation during this 
walk, and she had told Goody her intentions. 
So they set out, climbing first a steep slope 
of down, over which grew patches of blue, 
pink, and white milk-wort, sweet-scented 
orchises, the merry eyebright, and the droop- 
ing flax and cistus. Larks sprang out at 
their feet, and soared singing to the sun, and 
the salt spray was borne to them on the fresh 
breeze from the sea. With the elasticity of 
youth, Mary was quite gay. She thought 
only of the joy of seeing her brother once 
again, and was full of thankfulness at his 
recovery. 

“You know we are all in all to one an- 
other ; we have always been so, but now we 
shall be more than ever. We have somehow 
drifted away from our friends and family. 
Mother was so wrapped up in us, and being 
also somewhat self-reliant and reserved, she 
never appealed to any one for advice. My 
father’s family were all in India, and the ties 
were loosened from lack of intercourse ; and 
my mother had no near relations but a sister 
in Scotland, who seems to have forgotten our 
existence.” 

“It is extraordinary how lonely you may 
be in this busy, crowded world !” 

“Yes, after all, we only know well very 
few, and they are often not those we would 
choose as friends if we had to choose.” 

“Yes, most people have not the choice; 
that is to say, I think people who want to do 
their duty, and to do the work of life, do not 
choose their friends, because they think that 
what men call accident is instead the Highest 
Intention ; and, therefore, those with whom 
they live, and with;whom they are thrown, 
are the people whom God has given to them 
for some wise end or purpose. I feel as if 
I were speaking mother’s words, not my own, 
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though ; for it was she who taught me all such 
thoughts.” 

At that moment Esther was on the point 
of speaking about Nicholas, when Mary ran 
forward saying, ‘‘See! here’s a short cut. 
Follow, Esther.” She darted down the cliff 
at a quick pace. Esther followed, but scarcely 
kept up with her as she sprang from rock to 
rock, and at last scrambled down to the 
beach. There the way was so rugged as they 
climbed from one slippery stone to another, 
that all conversation was interrupted ; only 
merry laughing and exclamations were heard 
as they stumbled or splashed or clambered 
as might be. 

The walk was delightful, but they reached 
the town somewhat later than they had in- 
tended, as the short cut had proved to be 
what short cuts often are, a hindrance. 

“You must not return by the cliffs, miss,” 
said a coastguard, as he saw Mary preparing 
to go down the steps on the cliff which lead 
to the beach. “The tide is coming up, and 
you'll get cut off.” 

“ Really,” said Mary, looking disappointed, 
“T cannot go all round by that dreary, dusty 
road. Is there no other way to Milbeach?” 

“No,” said the man, shaking his head ; 
“no way that you should go. There is a 
road over the moors, but that you’d never 
find. But it is the nighest for them who 
knows these parts.” 

“What, over those delicious brown hills 
there?” 

“Yes, Milbeach lies straight over there ; 
but there’s no road, and if you did miss your 
way you might be wandering there all night, 
for there’s not a soul to speak to.” 

“Oh, Esther, come; I’m not afraid. That 
moor is glorious. I havea kind of instinct 
about roads. ‘Tell us which way to bear.” 

“Go as straight as ever you can g0; go 
up yon watercourse, and then leave the sun 
behind: you, and mark the clouds before you, 
and make straight for them. But I warm 
you, miss—it is a risky thing to venture over 
there alone. There are swamps, and if you 
get benighted you'll have to spend the night 
out.” 

The man laughed, and Mary, in whom the 
love of overcoming difficulties was strong, 
and whose experience was small, smiiled also, 
and said, “Nevertheless, we'll try, Esther; 
I have never lost my way yet, ahd it would 
be a new experience.” 

Esther who was led, and who rarely led, 
so long as there was no question as to right 
and wrong, smiled also, and followed Miss 
Greville. She had lived a fearless life, and 


had wandered about the country at home 
with Lois freely enough, rather enjoying ad- 
ventures than avoiding them. So they scram- 
bled up the dry watercourse till they reached 
the top of the hill, hot and panting. 

“We've no time to lose,” said Mary, 
smiling, when they reached the summit, and 
saw the sun lowin the horizon. “ No, Esther, 
| we won’t sit down to rest, we will be prudent 
| for once, and press forward. See, it is a 
great vast plateau; and, look! I can see the 
water lying under the grass all around us. 
We must walk carefully, or we shall be 
swamped.” 

Esther had proposed that they should sit 
down to rest, for ‘‘ Now,” she thought to her- 
self, ‘I must speak ; I must not put off longer 
this terrible task.” 

Is it not Fénélon who says that we lose 
far more moral strength by putting off a 
duty than we gain by the relief? And it is 
verily true, as a rule, that a disagreeable 
duty should be done without delay, or we are 
weakened by a thousand suggestions from 
the enemy that we may in some way avoid it 
altogether. Esther had put off this task till 
now she felt it next to impossible to speak. 
But soon the difficulties of the way absorbed 
all their attention, for they were indeed 
very great. They began by carefully picking 
their way to avoid swamps and. morass, but 
soon this became impossible, and they 
pressed forward, sinking at each step ankle- 
deep. Yet they seemed scarcely to gain 
upon the length of the way which stretched 
before and on either side an interminable 
plain. 

The sun set when they had walked an 
hour, and the red light was reflected in the 
watery surface of the moor, betraying to 
them the fact that they were in a vast 
morass. 

“ Let us turn back,” said Esther, as they 
stood for a few minutes, looking anxiously 
round. 

“ That is impossible,” said Mary; “let us 
rather go on fast and fearlessly; we must 
come to an end of this some time. Take 
heart, Esther. The weariest way leads home 
at last, if only we do not: lose faith: Now 
start afresh, and let us sing ‘ Lead, kindly 
Light.’” 

The sweet hymn sounded strangely out 
in the wild scene, and the girls were soothed 
and strengthened by its fitting words. . Still 
they pressed on, and still there was no 
horizon but the one unbroken line of moor. 
A water-bird started up at their feet, and 
the girls trembled as if a sound was strange 
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to them, so still was the air around them. 
The sun had sunk and twilight was fading, 
but what was more alarming still, a vapour 
was rising from the ground and enclosing 
them, wrapping them round stealthily but 
rapidly. In another halfhour Mary and 
Esther, as they walked hand in hand, could 


not see a step before them, so dense was the | 


fog. 
CHAPTER VII. 


Hanp in hand and in perfect silence 
Esther and Mary groped their way. They 
made but slow progress, if progress it were, 
—for how could they tell whether they 
were even moving in a right direction? 
Mary repeated to herself, “ Be strong and of 
a good courage, fear not. nor be afraid ; 
He will not fail thee nor forsake thee.” 
While Esther said over the Psalm which 
has strengthened and helped many a wan- 
derer, “The Lord is my shepherd. Yea, 
though I. walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil.” 

“ You are shivering,” at last Esther said in 
a whisper, as if fearing the sound of her own 
voice. “I will put my cloak over you. I 
aim only too hot.” 

Mary resisted, but Esther prevailed and 
wrapped the cloak round her. 

How long they went on they never knew, 
for that night the minutes seemed as hours, 
and the hours as days. At one time they 
would cling to each other in terror as they sank 
deeper and yet deeper in some watery bog, 
and as they shivered im the cold, clinging 
mantle of mist. A small thick rain, too, had 
begun to fall, so that they were dripping, 
and their wet clothes hung heavily about 
them. 

At last they both at one moment stood 
still, for a voice reached them. It was 
almost more terrible than the silence at first, 
and yet it was welcome, though it was only 
a rough shout, followed by a rudely-sung 
song— 


“ As I was going to Martinmas Fair 
. Inmet a lass as | knew there. 
Sing tooral, ooral, tooral, ooral, 00.” 


They moved a few steps on, and then a 
glimmer of light broke through the fog, red 
and dim, though they were evidently close 
upon it, A few steps more, and they could see a 
large fire under a rough shed, over which sat 


a man, stirring it from time to time. His 
neck and chest were bare, and he had a wild 
and unattractive appearance, so that Mary 
and Esther drew back instinctively. But a 
sudden blaze from the fire as he stirred it 





revealed them, and he sprang to his feet 
with an exclamation of fear. 

“Liz,” he called to some one behind, 
“come-here ; if there ain’t two poor ghosts 
a-staring at me.” 

‘Ghosts, lad!” said a woman, coming 
forward, “ they’re flesh and blood. Come in, 
for Heaven’s sake come in out of this dread- 
ful night. Poor travellers lost on the moor, 
lll be bound.” 

‘Poor souls,” said the man, eyeing them 
with pity as his wife took from them their 
dripping cloaks, and put them chairs, into 
which they fell half fainting. ‘ Poor. souls, 
God help them! It’s not the first time by 
many that my fire has saved the lives of lost 
folk on the moors. Wife, give them the best 
we have. I'll lie under the shed, and thou 
canst go to the children, and give them our 
bed.” 

“First they must have food and dry 
clothing. Here, heat this sup of coffee and 
broil some eggs and bacon while I take them 
to change their clothes, Joah,” said the woman 
decidedly. 

Joah set about his cooking obediently, 
doing it with extra daintiness for the ladies, 
as he thought within himself his guests must 
surely be, while Lizzie, his wife, gave them 
of her best clothing, warmed and aired by 
the big peat fire, ‘Then she took them back 
to the warmth and coaxed them to eat and 
drink and be warm. 

Mary rallied and was comforted, and. lay 
down on the clean bed the kindly peat- 
dryers had given up to them, but Esther 
seemed to be in a semi-unconscious state, 
and refused all nourishment. And though 
she lay down by Mary’s side, she tossed 
feverishly about through the night, and in 
the morning was delirious and in a burning 
fever. 

“ What was to be done?” poor Mary 
conferred with her kind host and. hostess, 
who decided that it was quite impossible to 
moye the invalid, but Joah proposed that he 
should walk with Miss Greville back over 
the moor to the little town, where she 
could get a carriage and drive to Milbeach, 
which should return with a doctor and Mrs. 
Goodman; for so deceived had they been 
that they had wandered about the moor and 
returned almost to the place from which they 
had started, and the distance was really not 
very great. So Mary, after thanking and re- 
paying the good and hospitable peat-dryers, 
set out with Joah once more across the 
moor, 

It was easy to see now how they had 
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missed the track, and how very easy also it was to do so; or rather it was easy to see 
the difficulty to the uninitiated of keeping in the right track. 

At the cottage there had been great conster- 
nation when the evening closed in without 
the return of the girls. The beach had been 
searched, all the fishermen sent about to track 

them, but no one thought of the 
moors, or if they had, would not 
have ventured across them on 
such a night. 


“ The little bay window looked straight out upon the blue sea." 
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Mrs. Goodman and her maid had sat up 

all the night, and scarcely knew what to fear 
or what to hope. For the coastguardsman 
who had spoken to them had gone on a 
distant beat, and he alone could have sug- 
gested that they were lost on the moors. 
But had he done so, to be lost on the 
moors, what would it not suggest? How 
many sad stories could be told of the danger 
and disaster of such an adventure! Even 
one accustomed to the country would have 
been in great danger on such a night. But 
about ten o’clock, Goody and her maid ran 
eagerly to the garden gate as a carriage was 
seen to stop. Out of it stepped Mary, pale 
and trembling, and in a few words told the 
story. 
“ Oh, it has been terrible,” she said, clasp- 
ing her hands, “It seems years since we 
left this cottage so safely and peacefully. 
But now for poor Esther. There is no time 
to be lost. She is very, very ill. Goody, 
you must go to her at once, and take with 
you the doctor, and also a few comforts, for 
the cottage is bare of everything necessary 
for a sick person, and I fear it will be impos- 
sible to move her.” 

“T will go, indeed, dear young lady, but 
first let me be assured that you are all right. 
Have you not suffered ?” 

“Only -from fear and agony of mind; 
otherwise I am well. I will rest a little and 
stay here quietly ; and you know my brother 
is coming ?” 

She said this with rather a sad smile, so 
that Goody felt assured that she knew what 
awaited her. So she only kissed her child, 
as she still called her, and saying, “God 
bless you and help you, dearie,” hastened to 
fill the carriage with pillows, linen, and such 
food as a sick person might need. 

In a very short time the carriage set out 
again, and Mary was alone. It had to make 
a great round to reach the peat-drier’s cot- 
tage, and Goody did. not expect to return 
till the evening, if then, It would depend 
upon the condition of the patient. Mary 
flung herself back on a garden seat, and for 
the first time began..to shed tears. It was 
the reaction after the great effort which she 
had to be strong.:. The hollyhocks 
stood. all round her, and bees hummed and 
butterflies fanned the flowers lazily.in the 
sun. But. yesterday. that little garden had 
seemed all joyous, now the very. scent of the 
sweet-peas was sickly to Mary, and the frolics 
of the kitten at her feet out of tune with her 
mood, A hand was stretched over the little 
paling which divided the garden from the 





road. It was the postman’s, and he held‘a 
letter, which Mary listlessly ‘took. It was 
from Joe to Esther; but as it was doubtless 
only to tell the hour at which he and her 
brother were to be expected, Mary opened it 
and read— 


“Dear EsTHER,—We start very early in 
the morning in order to travel before the 
heat of the day. We shall probably be with 
you about eleven. I hope poor Miss Greville 
is prepared; as for Mr. Nicholas, he is a 
marvel of calmness and resignation. 

** Your affectionate brother, 
“ JOE. 

“T can only stay an hour or so, for I must 
return to the folks at home. I can’t under- 
stand how matters stand there.” 


The letter was somewhat enigmatical to 
Mary, but after a little thought she came to 
the conclusion that her brother must be 
much disfigured by the terrible disease from 
which he had suffered. It was a painful 
thought certainly, but she could face it, and 
thank God that his life had been spared, 
Besides, had she not seen among the people 
she had visited that in.some cases for many 
months the patients were greatly, altered, but 
that they gradually recovered 2; So she. col- 
lected herself, tried to bind up her hair as 
her brother loved to see jit,,put a spray of 
purple clematis at her bosom, and filled all 
the tiny vases she could find with his favourite 
flowers. His own room was already daintily 
prepared, and she hung on the wall the,lines 
he had asked her to illuminate for him ‘when 


»she had last seen him— > 


= 


Knows all, yet loves us better - hong He knows,” 


The gate creaked, and Mary pushed aside 
the jessamine and stretched her neck to see; 
who entered. It looked like Joe certainly, 
but then he led some ane by the hand, who 


beat the path from sid¢ to side as though he 
could not see. Nicholag must be following, 
and Joe, out of the kimdness of his heart, 
was helping some blind wayfarer to shelter. 
‘“‘Where is Nichelas?” she cried out,almost 
shrieked. out, for a sudden fear came over her 
that something had been hidden from; her. 
But there was no answer, Then she sprang 
down the stairs almost at one bound, and in 
another moment was clasped in her brother's 
arms. ‘ Nicholas!” she said, kissing his 
face and bathing his blinded eyes in her 
tears, “ Nicholas, darling, all my life shall 
be yours, What God wills is good. I will 
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be eyes to you, and nothing shall separate 
us. Oh, Nicholas, my brother!” 

And then they sat hand in hand under 
the porch, silent and tranquil. Hot tears 
dropped from Mary’s eyes, but Nicholas was 
calm and unmoved, only a sweet smile settled 
upon his countenance as he pressed Mary’s 
hand in both of his own. He had learnt the 
stern lessons which suffering would teach us, 
not in vain, for he had attained unto entire 
resignation of the human will to the will that 
“wills us only good,” though that may be 
brought about by means that are strange to 
our imperfect knowledge. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


But to return to Oakhurst Farm. A 
cloud hung over it, and the joyous laughter 
that was heard that May morning when we 
first visited it now seldom sounded through 
its pleasant rooms. For, in the first place, 
the weather had not dealt kindly with the 
crops of the little homestead. When rain 
had been needed for the growth of the grass 
a dry season had set in. At hay harvesting 
time the rain poured down hopelessly, and a 
blackened rick was the consequence. Poor 
Lockwood. had also been cheated by the 
seed merchant, for his one turnip field, on 
which he reckoned for winter fodder for his 
sheep and cows, came up sparsely and poor. 
There was a splendid corn harvesting ; but 
then at Oakhurst this year there had been 
little corn sown, so it brought no joy to 
them. 

Farmers ought to be god-fearing men, for 
each day brings to them a trial of faith, A 
thunder-shower, a hailstorm, a blight, may 
mar their brightest hopes; and truly they 
have literally need to pray, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.” And Lockwood was 
a good man, but still, as the best men will, 
he made mistakes ; and the mistake he was 
now making was in encouraging Tom Booth 
as a wooer of Lois. Mrs. Lockwood, who 
had more discernment of character than her 
husband, shrank from him and mistrusted 
him, even though ‘he had now assumed a 
“reformed prodigal” manner, and talked 
piously and dutifully in her presence. He 
did not act amiss, for even Lois was taken 
in, and thought she had been hard on the 
youth and that the neighbours had maligned 
him. Still, nevertheless, she shrank instinc- 
tively from his attentions to her. 

_ She was but a child, as many girls are at 
eighteen ; but she had much good sense, and 
her instincts were generally right and her 
impulses wise and generous. But she was 





now possessed with an idea that everything 
was leading up to the great sacrifice she was 
called upon to make for the good of her 
family. A sermon she had heard in the 
church one day, when she was sorely exer- 
cised on the subject, had somehow strength- 
ened this impression, and she had accepted 
it as a kind of Divine message to direct her. 
It was upon the words, “ Gather my saints 
together unto me, those that have made a 
covenant with me with sacrifice!” and dwelt 
upon the law of sacrifice, which lies at the 
root of all holiness. It pointed out that all 
goodness was based upon it, as was also our 
highest happiness. The great sacrifice on 
the cross was to be, as it were, reflected in 
all our actions, and the motto of Christian 
life, ‘* Not for ourselves do we live.” The 
truest beauty was founded upon self-sacrifice, 
such as the mother’s to the child, the hus- 
band’s to the wife, the wife’s to the husband, 
for where there was not a spirit willing to 
sacrifice self, love was a mere delusion. 

It went on to say that, nevertheless, self- 
sacrifice must have a purpose, and must also 
have a dedication and a hope. For it was 
quite possible to sacrifice ourselves merely to 
satisfy our self-complacency and to feed our 
pride, therefore it must be for the good of 
others that we must do it. Then also it 
must be for the love of God, and be dedi- 
cated to Him. Lastly, it must be done in 
faith and hope. ‘Leave all and you shall 
find all, leave your desires and you shall find 
rest.” It must not be done asa task, unwill- 
ingly, grudgingly, sadly ; but freely, ungrudg- 
ingly, gladly, and in hope. 

Moreover the sacrifices must be just those 
plainly in our way, in our daily paths; not 
self-chosen or self-imposed. 


“ There lies thy cross; beneath it meekly bow; . 
It fits thy stature now. 
Who scornful pass it with averted eye, 
’Twill crush them by-and-by,”’ 


So poor Lois was disciplining herself to 
what she deemed to be her duty ; and striv- 
ing with intense effort to do it hopefully and 
as to God. But human nature is at its best 
but weak, and her task was hard indeed. 
She had conquered her repugnance to Tom, 
but as yet she could not make herself like 
him as she felt she ought, to be his wife. 

“ Well, Lois,” said Tom, lounging in one 
evening with his gun over his shoulder, “ you 
never give a fellow much of a welcome. You 
saw me crossing the meadow, and you made 
off instead of coming out to meet me. I 
kissed my hand to you, and you turned your 
head away.” 
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“Yes,” said Alice, who stood by with her 
finger in a story book she had just closed, 
“and she told me to return it by proxy.” 

“TI am much obliged,” said Tom sulkily ; 
“certainly I’m not likely to get spoilt here, 
whatever I may be at home. But what’s 
come to you, Lois? You used to be the 
gayest lass in the country side, and now every 
one is saying how changed you are.” 

“T’ve more to do now, Tom. __ Esther’s 
away, and Joe’s away, and Barbara’s gone. 
They say care is dull, don’t they ?” 

“Why don’t you help her more, Alice? I 
never see you give a hand’s turn to help any 
one. I say, Lois, when you’re my wife you 
shall sit in the parlour and do nothing, and 
be a lady! ” 

“T shouldn’t like it,” said Lois, smiling ; 
“besides it wouldn’t make me a lady. A 
real lady works in some way or another quite 
as hard as I do, or at all events ought to do 
so.” 

It was quite true that Lois was working too 
hard. Joe was much missed at Oakhurst, for 
though the old labourer that their uncle sent 
over to help was useful in the farm, the 
garden would have gone to ruin had not 
Lois risen at four o’clock, and dug, and 
planted, and raked, and hoed, and weeded 
with all her might. She would then come in 
_ and get the early breakfast, spending the morn- 
ing in churning, baking, cooking, washing, or 
what not, while Alice dawdled about over a 
few trifles, and stole away whenever she could 
to her story book and her crochet. 

“Tt seems to me,” said Joe, when he came 
back and saw the condition of things, “that 
half the world is spending itself to make up 
for the deficiency of others. If Alice only 
had a conscience she would be unhappy to 
feel that she is so useless and Lois so over- 
worked.” 

For aftera day of hard and unceasing 
work, Lois would sit up to mend and make 
most of the clothing of the family, which 
could so seldom be renewed, and yet which 
must present a respectable appearance. It 
is astonishing what can be done in that way 
where there are will and skill. Indeed 
the skill to a certain extent will come when 
the will is firm enough and self-sacrificing 
enough. 

Lois,” said her father one day, “ come 
and sit with me under the beech. There, lass, 
smile again ; you’re over-working, I’m afraid. 
It’s time you had a change. Tom’s been 
talking with me as we came along; he’s a 
clever chap, and kindly-minded towards us. 
He says if I'll let you marry, he'll get his 
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father to quiet Mr. Harcourt (for he’s been 
at me again to sell my little vineyard), and 
that his father will let him join a hundred 
acres on to this, and he will farm it with this, 
and bring some capital into it. For that’s 
what I want, you know, Lois; it’s the 
capital that’s wanting. I can’t restock, and 
I can’t drain, and I can’t make the land 
what it should be, all for want o’ money, 
lass.” 

He looked to Lois for an answer, but she 
did not speak, only she put her warm round 
hand into his brown and toil-worn one. 

“ And then he says he'll be a son to me, 
and set Joe free to go and follow his learning 
or what not, and me, and mother, and Esther, 
and Alice, shall all have a home with him. 
Well, what do you say, lass ?” 

* Oh, father, I wish—I wish Esther was 
here.” 

* Sake’s alive, child, you aren’t crying sure ! 
Ah, but I remember your mother cried that 
day I asked her to be mine. Women are 
strange creatures. ‘They cry when they’re 
happy, I’ve heard say. Well, I must say you 
ought to think yourself lucky, for old Booth 
is quite a cut above us, and holds his head 
high at markets and dinners I can tell you. 
Besides, his daughters have been at fine 
London boarding-schools, and are asked up 
to the big house once or twice in the year.” 

Old Lockwood was half-ashamed of his 
words as he uttered them. But so eagerly 
did he cling to this straw, this last hope of 
retrieving his fortunes and his family’s for- 
tunes, that he argued for his own conviction 
as much as for others’. It is no uncommon 
thing for men and women to do this, He 
was arguing with his conscience with some 
irrepressible conviction that he was wrong. 

Lois said nothing still, only she laid her 
head on her father’s shoulder and kissed the 
brown hand she held. 

“Parson said t’other day, ‘Tom Booth’s 
taken a turn for the better. I expect it’s the 
work of your good girl up there. He's 
always in his place in the church now, and 
he’s volunteered to sing in the choir.’ And 
old Booth saw me at market last week. He 
used to have a way of never seeing me, though 
I was close under his nose. ‘ Lockwood,’ 
he said, ‘ that’s a nice daughter of yours ; if 
she and Tom make it up I'll come down 
handsome. He’s been another lad since he 
took a fancy to her, and I hope she’ll be the 
saving of him.’” 

This was a dangerous suggestion to a scru- 
pulous conscience, and it went home to poor 
Lois. Well, then, if she refused Tom, she 
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thought to herself, she would please herself 
and lose an opportunity of saving her parents 
from ruin ; and perhaps the young man also. 
How could she be so selfish as even to hesi- 
tate ? 

At that moment Tom’s voice was heard 
calling, “ Lois! Lois! come into the nut- 
garden.” k 

Lois rose, gave her father one long kiss, 
and followed. Half an hourafter, when they 
came back, the old farmer still sat there. The 
two came back hand-in-hand, and Tom said, 


“It’s all right, father, and Lois and I are to | 


be married on Michaelmas Day.” 

God bless you both!” replied the old 
man, as he rose and placed a trembling hand 
on each young head ; and they passed silently 
to the house. 

Lois, when she had taken the step, was 
determined not to fall short—even of the 
* cheerfulness that should accompany the will- 
ing sacrifice. She became blither, and more 
like the gay Lois of past happy days, until 
her mother and sisters were deceived into 
thinking all was well with her. For Esther 
had returned. The exposure of that night 
on the moors had brought on a severe attack 
of rheumatic fever. She had been moved as 
soon as possible to Milbeach, and there 
Mary Greville had attended her with great 
devotion. As soon as it was considered safe 
she went home, and arrived only a week 
before Lois’s intended marriage-day. 

It was decided that the young couple were 
to live at Oakhurst Farm, and that Tom was 


| to join his portion to the general fund, and to 
| take the chief share ot the labour. He ap- 
peared to have plenty of money, though he 
| had a loose and inaccurate way of talking 
| about definite sums. So it came—that day ! 
=as all days will come. ‘Tom Booth’s two 

sisters, and Esther, and Alice were bride’s- 
| maids, the latter quite thrown into the shade 
by the gay attire of the young ladies from a 
| London boarding-school. 

Lois would have her own way about her 
| dress, and it was well, for it was becoming 
| enough, and took little out of the light family 
purse. A soft, white, thick muslin gown, made 
very simply, and a white straw bonnet with 
white ribbons, with a bunch of late roses at 
her bosom, was her bridal attire. ‘The sweet, 
|round, innocent face looked lovely enough 
without further adornment, as even Tom 
acknowledged. It was a little sober, if not 
sad, but smiles were ready for all her loved 
ones, though tears would brim to her 
eyes. 

Esther looked very lovely and Alice pretty 
in dresses like Lois’s, only that they wore a 
blue ribbon instead of a white. As to Miss 
Augusta and Georgiana Booth, I forbear to 
describe their furbelows. 

The young people went away for a week 
to see some relations of Tom’s in Wales, and 
then the farm-house settled down again into 
its homely habits. Only Uncle Joe had re- 
fused to come to the wedding. He did not 
like Tom Booth, and thought no good could 
come of such a match, 
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By GEORGE MATHESON, DD. 
“ As thyays, so shall thy strength be.” —Dgutgronomy xxxiii. 25. 


on Thou hast all my frailty made, 
And Thou mine inmost want canst read ; 
Prepare Thy light for every shade— 
Prepare Thy strength for every need. 


When at Thy word the tempests form, 


When at Thy breath the mists o’ershroud, | 


Provide Thy still voice for the storm, 
Provide Thy rainbow for the cloud. 


What time I sojourn in the night, 
Let Bethlehem’s star rule all the sky ; 
And when I climb steep Calvary’s height, 
Let Olivet be clear on high. 


Send me, with each new step of trial, 
A higher flight of heavenly song; — 
Lend me, with each fond hope’s denial, 
The power to feel the hope was wrong. 


| Grant me, with every bitter thorn 

| Thy love refuses to destroy, 

| The perfect strength of weakness born— 
The perfect grace that equals joy. 


| I may not bid the shadows flee ; 
They are the shadows of thy wing. 
| Give but the eye more power to see 
The love behind their gathering. 


I may not cast thy cross away ; 
Thou gavest me thy yoke to share. 
Give but the arm new nerve each day, 
Give but the heart fresh love to bear, 


Until my thorn become my flower, 
Till death itself in life shall rise, 

| And human sorrow’s midnight hour 

Ring the first chimes of Paradise. 
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THOMAS CARLYLE’S FATHER. 


By THE REV. WILLIAM DORLING. 


i Kae sketch which Mr. Carlyle has given 


of his father, “ James Carlyle, Mason,” 
in the first of his remarkable “ Reminis- 
cences,” is, in its way, well-nigh unsurpassed 
in our literature. A brief sketch though it 
be, it has almost the perfection of a finished 
portrait. No doubt it is an ideal portrait ; 
but it is none the worse for that. In 
idealising his own father—painting him to 
his own heart’s fancy,—he has shown us 
what the good man was, far more truly and 
effectively than he would have done had he 
simply set down on paper what everybody 
knew him to have been. This is not “Every- 
body’s” portrait of James Carlyle; but the 
loving, idealised picture drawn by the cun- 
ning, gifted hand of his son. 

Quite apart from the deep interest which 
attaches to this sketch of Carlyle’s father in 
respect of its representations of character, it 
is impossible to forget its s¢y/e. This is less 
peculiar, and, as some would say, less 
objectionable, than the style which was so 
firmly formed and fixed in later years. It 
reveals Carlyle himself to us at his simplest 
and best. 

Let us then see what “ James Carlyle, 
Mason,” was, by steadily and carefully re- 
garding the portrait which was painted of 
him by his son, forty-nine years ago, in the 
last week of the month of January of the 
year 1832,{while he and his wife were lodging 
at No. 4, Ampton Street, Gray’s Inn Lane. 

Carlyle was deeply affected at the news of 
his father’s death, which he received on 
Tuesday, January 26th of that year. The 
old man had died on the previous Sunday 
morning, at about six o’clock. The days 
which followed the receipt of this sad news 
were employed by him, after he had written 
letters of sympathy and consolation to his 
mother and relatives in Scotland, in walking 
far and much, chiefly in the Regent’s Park 
—as he says, “ considering many things, and 
especially what this calamity meant—what I 
had lost, and what lesson my loss was to teach 
me.” He also purposed (and effected his 
purpose), while the impression was more pure 
and clear within him, to mark down the main 
things he could recollect of his father ; and 
he considered that his mind was calm enough 


_to do it deliberately and truly. 


James Carlyle was born in Annandale, in the 
year 1757, upon a small farm. It is evident 
that the family had to endure severe priva- 





tions in those early times. The father, 
Thomas Carlyle (grandfather Thomas) was 
an honest, vehement, adventurous man, 
but not industrious; and so there was no 
prosperity, and little comfort. He was a 
man who relished following the Laird on 
hunting days far better than steady, quiet 
work, If the ront could but be saved in 
readiness—(i.«.was a miserably small sum) 
—he was fairly contented ; and would leave 
the “gude wife” to manage with her little 
ones as well as she could. Sometimes they 
had to go to bed hungry; and a tale is told 
of their all getting up from bed to eat hot 
cakes, which were baked over a fire made of 
the straw taken from their beds, because the 
meal had only been forthcoming late at night. 
Thomas Carlyle, grandson, speaks tenderly 
of the old man; thinks that perhaps, owing 
to environment and what not, he was more 
to be pitied than blamed. In his latter days 
he was chiefly supported by his son James, 
to whom Thomas once heard him say— 
with a half-choked, tremulous, palsied voice, 
—‘‘ Thou hast been a good son to me!” 
He died when his grandson Thomas was 
only nine years old. The significant and 
curious testimony which he bore in respect 
to the old man’s religiousness was,—“ My 
grandfather had a certain religiousness ; but 
it could not be made dominant and para- 
mount.” 

Such were the hardships which those boys 
had to undergo, that they had to “scrantble, 
scraffle, for their very clothes and food. 
They knit, they thatched for hire ; above all, 
they hunted. . . . Every dell, and burngate, 
and cleugh of that district he had traversed, 
seeking hares and the like.” There was not 
much contact with the greater world for 
them and their father and mother ; save that 
a pensioner, invalided out of some High- 
land regiment, lived with his wife in a 
cottage close by; and wandering tinkers, 
and passing drovers, sometimes came upon 
the scene. A book or two, like “ Anson’s 
Voyages,” and the “ Arabian Nights,” were 
read ; and there was also the Bible. “ Higher 
criticism,” or humble faiths, ¢Aat book is 
somehow an elevating and purifying influence 
if it be but read in any serious sense of the 
term. Card-playing was sometimes admitted 
as an amusement; but young James Carlyle 
appears to have come to the conclusion 
that there was no good in it. He not 
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only spoke out boldly against cards, but 
succeeded in convincing his brothers and 
others that they were evils ; whereupon they 
threw them into the fire. 

An itinerant schoolmaster gave the boys 
at intervals whatever bits of learning they 
could pick up by dint of attention to his 
instruction. He was a man whom Carlyle 
represented to his fancy in the days long 
afterwards, as a “‘ squat, pursy kind of figure, 
grim, dusky : the blandest and most bounte- 
ous of cynics.” But, of even more impor- 
tance to James Carlyle, a+ jason from 
Peebles came into Annandale,to do some 
work, and formed relations with the Carlyle 
household. He also taught the boys to do 
mason work. This, in a really material way, 
was the turning point of their fortunes. 
These young lads, who had done anything 
and everything they could find to do in 
order to get food enough to eat and raiment 
to wear, now learnt a trade and became the 
best tradesmen in all that district. With what 
solemn significance does the writer add to the 
relation of these circumstances the words :— 
“Except my father, none of them attained 
a decisive religiousness. But they all had 
prudence and earnestness, love of truth, 
industry, and the blessings it brings.” A\- 
though he was not the eldest, James Carlyle 
became the real head of the house when the 
father failed. 

The son tells, in his most graphic and 
touching way, of his father’s going forth from 
Annandale into Nithsdale, when work grew 
scarce, and finding really important and 
memorable occupation, in company with his 
master, William Brown, in the building of 
Auldgarth bridge. In his age, James Carlyle 
recalled this honest and substantial work 
with unconcealed pride and pleasure. 

When manhood was approaching, and 
James was his own master, the son testifies 
that his “life was marked by temperance 
(in all senses); that he was abstemious, 
prudent, industrious as very few.” He adds, 
that in the choice of the false and present as 
against the true and future, he was led to 
“choose the better part.” What weight and 
wisdom there are in the succeeding words :— 
“ Happily there still existed in Annandale 
an influence of goodness, pure emblems of a 
religion. There were yet men living from 
whom a youth of earnestness might learn by 
example how to become a man.” With 
much weight and wisdom, testimony is thus 
borne to the advantage, the infinite unreckon- 
able advantage, of the power for good of one 
life upon another ; although the testimony is 





| and incited always by precept and example 





given with not a little cynicism. Surely 
there were good and true men, of purest and 
noblest. sort, in Annandale, fifty years ago; 
and we will dare vouch for it, there are such 
men still, Whither had goodness gone? 
and how came it to pass that Thomas 
Carlyle had such difficulty in finding it ? 

The son thitks :that his father probably 
learnt more, in a truly religious way, from an 
uncle than from any other individual. ‘“ From 
the time when he connected himself openly 
with the religious; became a burgher (strict, 
not strictest species of Presbyterian Dissen- 
ters) may be dated his spiritual majority ; 
his earthly life was now enlightened and over- 
canopied bya heavenly. He was henceforth 
aman.” Here, then, is the testimony that 
life gains its high tendency, its upward look, 
its grand true inspiration, when that some- 
thing which we call religion is attained. This 
is seen and confessed to be the true and only 
crown of manhood. 

It is an exquisite picture which is drawn of 
the little meeting-house at Ecclefechan, with 
its heath-thatch ; and of the chosen “ priest ” 
of those who worshipped within its walls, 
“by name John Johnston, the priestliest 
man I ever, under any ecclesiastical guise, 
was privileged to look upon, . . . This 
peasant union, this little heath-thatched 
house, this simple evangelist, together con- 
stituted properly the church of the district. 
They were the blessing and the saving of 
many. On me, too,” adds he, “ their pious, 
heaven-sent influences rest and live. Let me 
employ them well.” 

James Carlyle was first married in 1791, 
and again in 1795 ; his first wife living onlya 
little more than a year. Thomas was the first 
child of the second marriage. The brothers 
Carlyle were already settled as master masons 
in Ecclefechan. James was a truly prosperous 
man. “He was born and brought up the 
poorest; by his own right hand he had 
become wealthy, as he accounted wealth, and 
in all ways plentifully supplied. He 
saw his children grow up round him to guard 
him and to do him honour. He had, ulti- 
mately, a hearty respect from all; could look 
forward from his verge of this earth, rich and 
increased in goods, into an everlasting coun- 
try, where, through the immeasurable deeps, 
shone a solemn, sober hope.” How distinctly 
do we see that Carlyle derived some of his 
own most characteristic principles from the 
influence and example of home. ‘“ We were 
all particularly taught that work (temporal or 
spiritual) was the only thing we had to do, 
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to do it well. An inflexible element of 
authority surrounded us all. We felt from 
the first (a very useful thing) that our own 
wish had often nothing to say in the matter.” 

When the time came that the young stu- 
dent, and then teacher, turned aside from the 
path which was to lead him into the Church 
and make a clergyman of him, as well as 
from the work of a schoolmaster—the father, 
who, it may well be supposed, was almost in- 
capable of understanding: the motives for 
withdrawal, or for certain of sympathizing 
with them when they at first appeared to 
him—was “ never ungenerous, censorious, or 
in the least unkind.” ‘His roof was my 
shelter, which a-word.from him (in those sour 
days of wounded vanity) would have deprived 
me of. He patiently let me have my way, 
helping when he could; when he could not 
help, never hindering.” 

The old man (for it is of his later years 
that the testimony is given) seems to have 
been solemnly concerned, in his grave, quiet 
way, for the welfare of society. He was, 
apparently, no politician; but he used to 
remark that “the lot of a poor man was 
growing worse and worse; that the : world 
would not, and could not, last as it was; 
that mighty changes, of which none saw the 
end, were on their way. To him, as one 
about to take his departure, the whole was 


but of secondary moment. He was looking 
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towards ‘a city that had - foundations. 
There was. evidently much of that sad and 
earnest faculty in’ him which became so 
marked a feature in the character and life of 
his distinguished son. He came, as the years 
wore on, to see that this strange boy of his 
had capacities which fitted him for far greater 
work (as he would have felt and confessed it 
to be) than fell to the lot of ordinary mor- 
tals. On the very last occasion that Thomas 
saw his father, the old man said to him, upon 
admiring something that he had expressed, 
“* Man, it’s surely a pity that thou should’st 
sit yonder with nothing but the eye of Omni- 
science to see thee, and thou with such a gift 
to speak.” 

A very touching and beautiful reference is 
made, in Carlyle’s reminiscence of his wife, to 
the family prayers in the old home. It was 
before the time that he and his wife left 
Scotland, when they were living at Craigen- 
puttoch. Carlyle had been taking a walk 
of a few miles to see an old friend. His 
own words must relate what followed. 
“It was ten P.M. of a most still and fine 
night when I arrived at my father’s door, 


heard him making worship, and stood medi- | 





tative, gratefully, lovingly, till he had ended, 
thinking to myself how good, and innocentl 

beautiful and peaceful on the earth is all this ; 

and it was the last time I was ever to hearit, I 
must have been there twice, or oftener, in my 
father’s time, but the sound of his pious 
‘Coleshill’ (that was always his tune), pious 
psalm and prayers, I never heard again.” 

No wonder that the great son felt his heart 
moved to its very depths of affectionate vene- 
ration when he recalled all that his father had 
been to him. He could most appropriately 
say of him that “he had finished the work 
that was given him to do.” He repeated, in 
the days that followed his death, “not with 
unwet eyes, nor, he hoped, with unsoftened 
heart, those old, and for ever true words, 
‘ Blessed are the dead that die in the Lord; 
they do rest from their labours, and their 
works follow them!’” The force that God 
had lent that good, true man, had been 
“ honourably expended in manful well-doing.” 
“ On the whole,” wrote he, ‘‘ought I not to 
rejoice that God was pleased to give me such 
a father ; that from earliest years I had the 
example of a real man of God’s own making 
continually before me? Let me learn of Aim. 
Let me write my books as he built his houses, 
and walk as blamelessly through this shadow- 
world, if God so will, to rejoin him at last. 
Amen!” 

When the last hours drew nigh, and the 
man that had bravely suffered, and toiled, and 
conquered, lifted up his heart, ‘“ with the 
thick, ghastly vapours of death rising round 
him to choke him,” and “ called with a man’s 
voice on the Great God to have mercy upon 
him. All his strength came from God, 
and ever sought new nourishment there.” 

It is, indeed, refreshing and invigorating, 
to turn from much—too much—that now-a- 
days seems very pretentious, flimsy, and un- 
substantial, to the contemplation of so simple 
and true a life—a life that only meant and 
aimed at being true and serviceable—a life in 
which, and about which, there was nothing 
of mere varnish, polish, veneer, and gilt, but 
which was true to the very core. No wonder 
that his children rose up and called him 
blessed. He walked with God, and held con- 
verse with a world whose glories are waiting 
to be revealed to us. 

Granted evem that Mr. Froude has been 
unwise in the too free use of the trust reposed 
in him, as it respects the publication of the 
f Reminiscences ” almost entire, none will 
blame him that he has enabled us to look 
upon this tender and beautiful portrait of a 
strong, good man, 





NIGHT AND MORNING. 


























NIGHT AND MORNING. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


SORROW and storm upon the deep, 
Wild light, and thunder-roar ! 
The good ship laboured heavily 
A mile away from shore. 
“Ah me, what will the morning bring ?” 


I heard a woman cry ; 
X—39 





“ The waves are strong, the night is long, 
No helping hands are nigh !” 

Oh, bitter, bitter was the wail 
Of wives upon the beach ; 

Love wrestled there in fervent prayer 


For those it could not reach. 
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Sorrow and sighing in the room 
Where lights were burning low ; 

A soul was called away from earth, 
And longed, yet feared to go, 

For thoughts of bygone doubt and sin 
O’erwhelmed it like a tide, 

And darkness lay across the way 
That leads to Life untried ; 

“ Ah me, what will the morning bring ?” 
I heard the watchers cry ; 








| . ’ 
| Love wrestled there in fervent prayer, 
| But death was drawing nigh. 


The day broke slowly, cool and grey 
And calm from east to west ; 
The ship was safe within the bay, 
The soul had gone to rest ; 
For God was greater than the wave, 
And stronger than the blast ; 
| Oh, soul and bark, through storm and dark 
| Ye came to feace at last! 








THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., MEMBER OF THE REVISION COMPANY. 


FIFTH PAPER.— ON “ SAMENESS OF PHRAS- 
ING,” AND ITS RESULTS. 


* W E admonish thee (gentle Reader) that 

we have not tied ourselves to an 
uniformity of phrasing or to an identitie of 
words, as some peradventure would wish. 
.... For is the kingdom of God become 
words or syllables? Why should we be in 
bondage to them if we may be free?” So 
the translators of the authorised version 
admonish and reason. ‘There are nume- 
rous passages,” say the Revisers, “ in which, 
whether regard be had to the recurrence of 
identical clauses and sentences, to the repeti- 
tion of the same word in the same passage, 
or to the characteristic use of particular 
words by the same writer, the studied variety 
adopted by the translators of 1611,” has 
practically violated the principle of faithful- 
ness. Thus the two translations diverge. 
The older translators never scruple to trans- 
late the same Greek word by different words, 
and different Greek words by the same 
English word. The Revisers, on the con- 
trary, hold the true principle—identity of 
phrasing where the words are important, and 
the identity is idiomatically possible. The 
practical difference of these two principles 
it is not easy to overestimate. The wise 
use of the true principle is itself a sufficient 
reason for revision. 

Let me illustrate these statements. 

Some of the most interesting literary 
questions connected with the Gospels origi- 
nate in the verbal differences and agreement 
between the first three Gospels. How far 
are they taken from a common original ? 
Is any one Gospel the original? If they are 


all independent witnesses, what is the amount 
of difference in their testimony, and what 
minor touches and incidents are found in 
each? The Gospel of Mark, for example, 
contains very few verses that are not found 
in substance in the other Gospels; but it 
contains many minute additions, often in- 
structive and characteristic. Luke, again, 
adds incidents that show his knowledge of 
disease, and that throw light on the human 
nature of Christ. These minutiz—resem- 
blances and differences alike—are of equal 
interest to the student of Evidences and to 
the Christian commentator. 

The tendency of the copyists of the Greek 
text was always to assimilate parallel pas- 
sages and to obliterate variations, and the 
first business of the Revisers has been to 
correct the results of this tendency. Thus 
“her first-born” (son) in Matt. i. 25, is taken 
from Luke ii. 7. Most of the verse in 
Matt. v. 44, is filled in from Luke vi. 27—8. 
In Matt. ix. 13, and in Mark ii. 17, “to 
repentance” is inserted from Luke v. 32; 
and a whole verse (Matt. xvili. 11) from 
Luke xix. 10. Matt. xx. 22, 23, “to be 
baptized with the baptism I am baptized 
with,” is inserted from Mark x. 38, 39. A 
dozen and more passages of this kind may 
be found in Matthew alone. They were 
inserted from no desire to corrupt the text, 
or even to harmonize diverse accounts, but 
simply to complete the one Gospel by add- 
ing what is found in another. The omission 
of such additions, it will be noted, is no 
loss, because the passage now omitted, in 
Matthew (say), is always found unquestioned 
in a parallel passage of another Gospel. 
The omission is even a gain. It makes 
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the evidence of genuineness more forcible ; 
variety with substantial agreement being of 
the very essence of independent testimony. 

What was done by the early copyists was 
repeated in the department of translation by 
the authorised translators. They have con- 
founded different parallel narratives by 
translating different words alike, and the 
same words differently. Each evangelist 
has his own style, his own characteristic 
words, his own touches of nature and inci- 
dent. Not to reproduce them is to do 
injustice to the writers, to the Christian 
apologist, and to the expositor. 

Is the parable of the Pounds and of the 
Talents one parable or two? The commen- 
tators divide. The lessons are certainly 
different. In the parable of the Pounds 
(Luke xix. t1—27), each servant receives a 
pound and the rewards are greater or less as 
the pound makes ten pounds or five. In the 
parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv. 14—30) 
the servants receive five talents, and two, and 
one, and the meed of approval is equal, 
whether with five talents the servant gains 
other five, or with two talents other two. 
Equality of original gift and diversity of 


reward is the lesson of the first ; diversity of | 


original gift and equality of reward is the 
lesson of the second; the reward propor- 
tioned in each case not to the gift entrusted, 
but to the use made of it. 

Is it one parable, or are they two? They 
are undoubtedly alike; but much more alike 
in the authorised version than in the Greek. 
In both parables the man (“‘a nobleman”) is 
said to go into “a far country,” though the 
phrase is found only in the Greek of Luke; 
in both he “delivered” unto his servants 
what they were to trade with, though the 
word is found only in the book of Matthew ; 
and in both the servants are said to have 
“gained,”—with this difference, that in Mat- 
thew it is “Zhave gained,” in Luke, ‘ ¢iy 
pound hath gained,”—so much beside ; and 
yet it is in Matthew only that the word 
“gained” is used at all. A faithful version 
ought to mark samenesses and differences 
alike. This principle seems to have been 
entirely overlooked in its application to 
parallel passages by the translators of the 
authorised version. It must be carefully kept 
in mind, however, by those who examine the 
work of the Revisers. Renderings which are 
clear and otherwise satisfactory are often 
changed to mark varieties of expression in 
parallel Gospels. 

In the narrative of what preceded the last 
supper, Peter beckoned to John to inquire 





who it was that was about to betray our 
Lord. And John asked Him, “ Lord, who 
is it?” From Matthew we learn that several 
disciples asked a similar question, but in 
language rather less reverent and with a 
touch of self-vindication or of sorrowing sur- 
prise. “It is not I, Lord, is it?” Here the 
hint of injured innocence or of wounded 
feeling (see Mark xiv. 19) comes first, the 
recognition of Christ’s authority last. The 
Revisers properly translate, “Is it I, Lord?” 
whereupon the change is denounced as need- 
less and well-nigh irreverent. Yet surely the 
authorised version, which translates both 
passages alike, ought to have marked the 
difference of order and of feeling in the 
speakers. 

The principle touches sometimes passages 
of peculiar sacredness. The last words 
spoken on the cross are thus translated 
(Luke xxiii. 46), “Father, into thy hand I 
commend my spirit.” The quotation is from 
Psalm xxxi. 5, where the authorised version 
renders, “ I commit my spirit.” More sugges- 
tive still: both Paul and Peter use the same 
word under circumstances of like solemnity. 
“He is able to keep that which I have com- 
mitted to him against that day” (2 Tim. i. 12). 
“Let them commit their souds in well doing, 
as unto a faithful Creator” (1 Peter iv. 19). 
“Commend” is itself a loose word. It repre- 
sents a Greek word meaning to praise (Luke 
xvi. 8); another Greek word, meaning to 
introduce to the favourable notice of (Rom. 
xvi. 1), as in “letters commendatory.” On 
all grounds, therefore, it would be better to 
use “commit:” on this ground above all, that 
it shows how completely Christ was one with 
us in His proper humanity, both in life and 
in dying. This last correction has somehow 
been left unmade in the revised version. 

But the principle touches even deeper 
questions. What is atonement, and what is 
the teaching of the New Testament in 
relation to it? I turn to Cruden and find to 
my surprise that while the word occurs 
frequently in the Old Testament, it occurs 
only once in the New. I turn to the passage 
in the New (Rom. v. 11) and on consulting 
the commentators, find that the Greek word 
does not mean Atonement—but reconcili- 
ation. And so I am led to wonder whether 
atonement is an Old Testament doctrine 
only. I happen to know that in the Old 
Testament “reconciliation for sin” is a 
common phrase, and is, in fact, everywhere 
the same as atonement. I turn to Cruden 
and find that the phrase is once used in the 
New Testament (Heb. ii. 17): but still I 
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wonder. It occurs to me to turn to “ propi- 
tiation:” and now I find that there is 
“ propitiation” in the New Testament, but 
not in the Old, and I wonder again whether 
atonement is the doctrine of the one cove- 
nant and propitiation of the other, and if so, 
how they differ? The fact is—as I learn in 
the end—that atonement and reconciliation 
for sin and propitiation are always renderings 
of one and the same Greek and Hebrew 
word. The evil is that the Old Testament 
translators of the A.V. never once met or 
consulted the New Testament translators— 
nor did the two companies that divided the 
New Testament between them. How im- 
portant words, common to both economies, 
and to two parts of the same economy, were 
to be rendered, was never settled at all. 
And the result is that the merely English 
reader must turn to commentators or to 
Greek to ascertain truths, which might have 
been made perfectly clear to him in his 
mother tongue. 

“The satisfaction” of Christ is an ex- 
pression that has been earnestly questioned 
and as earnestly defended. Many who turn 
with tender admiration to contemplate His 
self-denying love, the self-sacrifice of a life 
that ended on the Cross, shrink from speak- 
ing of “satisfaction” as dishonouring to 
God and as unsanctioned by Scripture. It is 
not to be found, it is said, in the New 
Testament at all. And yet, it is found. 
“Thou shalt take no satisfaction for the life 
of a murderer; he shall be surely put to 
death.” (Numb. xxxv. 31, 32.) The Greek 
of the word rendered “ satisfaction ” is always 
rendered in the New Testament “ ransom ;” 
and the Hebrew word is a form of the 
word rendered “atonement.” He gave His 
life ‘a ransom” for many—He gave Him- 
self “a ransom” forall. I am not touching 
on doctrinal discussion, I only note how 
important it is that, when great questions 
come up, our English Scriptures should guide 
the inquiries of all who wish to understand 
them, and how impossible while “ sameness 
of phrasing” is not only overlooked, but 
formally condemned. 

** Hell” is another of the words that have 
received attention in modern controversy. 
It represents two entirely different expres- 
sions in Greek : the one, Hades, means the un- 
seen world—the world into which all go when 
they die—comprising the state or abode of the 
good and bad alike, of Abraham and of Dives ; 
the other, Gehenna (Matt. x. 28; Luke xii. 5), 
or the Gehenna of fire (Matt. v. 22, xviii. 9; 
Mark ix. 47), the place of punishment, once 





called Tartarus (2 Pet. ii. 4). Everywhere 
in Greek this distinction is preserved; and 
everywhere in the Authorised Version the 
two are confounded. 

In the same way there are in New Testa- 
ment Greek two temples, two kinds of re- 
pentance, at least two of devil and devils, 
two “wills,” two “shalls,” two ‘“ oughts,” 
two “woulds,” and in each case only one 
in the English, though the meaning of each 
materially differs, and it is generally quite 
possible to express both. ‘‘ Destruction” 
represents a dozen Greek words, as does 
“desire” and many more. A whole science 
of preaching might be gathered from the 
different Greek words that express it, and 
yet nearly all are translated by the same 
word, “preach,” to the concealment of the 
truth and the loss of the ministry. On the 
other hand, eternal and everlasting; im- 
pute, count, account; covenant and testa- 
ment, and many more—each set are trans- 
lations of one and the same Greek word, 
occurring in the same context, and gene- 
rally without any intimation that there is no 
change in the original. 

Or again. 

I want to learn the teaching of Scripture 
on ordain and ordination. The English word 
itself I soon find has two meanings. To 
ordain to office, its ecclesiastical meaning ; 
and to ordain to eternal life, or to holiness, 
its theological meaning. It is unfortunate, to 
begin with, that the same English word “ or- 
dain” has meanings so widely different; but 
I classify the passages and get a general idea 
of the distinction. In the ecclesiastical sense 
I find that Christ ordained twelve that they 
should be with Him, and that He might send 
them forth to preach (Mark iii. 14). He 
Himself speaks of them as chosen and or- 
dained (John xv. 16). Similarly Paul de- 
scribes himself as ordained a preacher and an 
apostle (1 Tim. ii. 7), as priests were ordained 
to offer sacrifices (Heb. viii. 3). Thus, also, 
the apostles ordained them elders in every 
church, and commended them to the Lord 
(Acts xiv. 23); as when Judas fell it was 
decided that one should be ordained as a 
witness, to take his bishoprick (Acts i. 22). 
Apparently all were “ in orders—priests,” and 
disciples, and apostles, Matthias and Paul. 
So much seems clear. 

In the same way Christ is said to have 
been fore-ordained before the foundation of 
the world—as the lamb slain (1 Pet. i. 20), 
as Christians are fore-ordained to be holy 
(Eph. ii. 10) ; just as that which was ordained 
into life tends sometimes unto death (Rom. 
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vii. 10), and as ungodly men “were before 
of old ordained to condemnation” (Jude 4). 

Here are ten passages. The first six 
speak of ordination to office ; the last four of 
ordination to suffering, to holiness, to death, 
and tocondemnation, In only two passages 
is the same Greek word used, and in no 
single passage does the word mean ordina- 
tion at all, in either sense ! 

In John xv. 16, and in 1 Tim. ii. 7, the 
true rendering is appointed ; in Heb. viii. 3, 
it is appointed or instituted ; in Mark iii. 14, 
it is appointed or made; in Acts xiv. 23, it 
is appointed (perhaps on a show of hands— 
see Gr. of 2 Cor. viil. 19) ; and in Acts i. 22, 
there is no equivalent, beyond de or become. 

In 1 Peter i. 20, the word is forcknown ; 
in Eph. ii. 10, it is afore prepared for; in 
Rom. vii. 10, there is no word in the original ; 
and in Jude 4, the Greek means simply se¢ 
forth for, or afore described as subject to 
condemnation (see v. 14). 

If it had been the intention to confound 
and mislead, no surer method could have 
been devised for securing that result. 

Elsewhere, to increase the confusion, ordain 
is used for other and different words: God 
hath ordained (generally commanded, or 
ordered), that they which preach the Gospel 
should live of the Gospel (1 Cor. ix. 14) ; the 
decrees were ordained (generally judged, or 


decided) by the Apostles, &c. (Acts xvi. 4) ; 
when these things were thus ordained (ge- 


nerally prepared), Heb. ix. 6. In short the 
word is never used to describe the technical 
ecclesiastical act, called ordination. And 
the s¢heological sense of the word ordain, is 
found only in Acts x. 42, xvii. 31; in 1 Cor. 
ii. 7, and probably in Acts xiii. 48. To com- 
plete the passages, however, we need to add 
those in which determinate (Acts ii. 23), and 
determined before (Acts iv. 28), and forms 
of predestinate, are found (Rom. viii. 29, 30 ; 
Eph. i. 5, 11). In Greek these are all forms 
of “ordain” in the theological sense, and 
that word ought to have been used instead of 
predestination, or predestination ought to 
have been used in every passage. In any 
case the subject is mysterious; with an 
English authorised version, the merely Eng- 
lish reader cannot even find the proof pas- 
sages where the doctrine is revealed. 

A form of the word translated predestine, 
fore-ordain, it may be added, is used in two 
passages (Acts xiii. 2, “Separate me Barna- 
bas and Saul,” and Rom. i. 1, “separated 
unto the Gospel of God.” Comp. Col. i. 15), 
when the idea of setting apart to a particular 
work is intended, not unlike “ordination ” 





to office. These passages supply a connect- 
ing link between the two meanings of the 
English word ordain. 

From these examples it will be seen at once 
how misleading is the principle, “ different 
Greek words—in this case a dozen of them— 
translated by the same English word ; and 
the same Greek word by—at least three—dif- 
ferent English words,” 

Two illustrations more to explain the 
principle of “sameness of phrasing” and to 
meet adverse criticism. ‘ Bring us not into 
temptation” is the rendering in the Lord’s 
Prayer. ‘‘ Why change?” it is said; “and 
surely dring is too strong.” And yet “ bring” 
is the word, not “lead;” and “bring” is 
everywhere the rendering in the New Testa- 
ment, except in this passage. ‘* We drought 
nothing into this world, neither can we carry 
anything out ”—not “lead,” surely. “ Bring” 
is no doubt a stronger word than “lead ;” 
but translators cannot help that if it is a true 
rendering. In the Old Testament, more- 
over, it is of very frequent use. ‘ Thou 
hast tried us, Thou drough/est us into the 
net: .... and Thou droughfest us into a 
wealthy place ” (Psalm Ixvi. 10,11), ‘Thou 
hast drought me into the dust of death” 
(Psalm xxii. 15). “‘ I will drémg you into the 
wilderness, and there will I plead with you 
face to face” (Ezek. xx. 35). The Greek 
of the Lord’s Prayer is even stronger than 
the Greek of these passages. Similarly, 
objection is taken to the change of “ charity” 
into “love” in 1 Cor. xiii. ‘ How charity 
has come to be ennobled,” it is said, “ by that 
chapter. Surely ‘love’ is too sensuous and 
earthly.” But, again, “love” is the usual, 
the all but universal rendering. To love our 
neighbours as ourselves is half the law. To 
love the brotherhood is half the gospel. Is 
this love a passion, a sentiment? It is more. 
It is a moral emotion, a Christian grace, 
with all the practical qualities which the 
chapter describes. To put “charity” in 
that chapter is to rob “love” of some of its 
noblest lessons, and to leave the ‘‘ love” of 
the gospel only half explained. Every con- 
sideration, except familiarity of sound, re- 
quires the same rendering in 1 Cor. as in 
1 John; and familiarity of sound will come 
with time and use. 

How essential this sameness of rendering 
is to understand the peculiarities of St. Paul’s 
thoughts and the arguments of his Epistles, 
it is not necessary to show. His style 
abounds in the repetition of catch-words, 
which suggest the course of thought in each 
Epistle, and call attention to parallel pas- 
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sages in his various Epistles. A single word 
(xarapyéw) occurs six times in the Epistle to 
the Romans and nine times in the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. The Authorised 
Version translates it by five different words 
in the Romans, and by seven different words 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians, none 
of the renderings in the two Epistles being 
the same. And yet the force of the argu- 
ment turns upon it in both. 

What English reader can tell the three 
ambitions, the three aims, the three points 
of honour of the Apostle? ‘The first is, that 
whether present or absent he may be well 
pleasing to Christ (2 Cor. v. 9, translated 
Jabour) ; the second is to preach the gospel 





in regions where as yet it was unknown 
(Rom. xv. 20, translated have J strived) ; 
and the third is, that all Christian men 
should not only love one another, but 
abound in that grace, and in the practical 
manifestation of it, doing their own business, 
and, if need be, working with their own 
hands (t Thess. iv. 11, translated studying to 
be quiet, &c.). The ‘labour and strife and 
study disconnect the thoughts, and even fail 
to give the meaning. 

The neglect of “sameness of phrasing ” in 
the Authorised Version is itself a sufficient 
reason for Revision. It conceals the truth 
and it misleads, not in a score of passages, 
but in hundreds. 





FOREIGN HOMES OF ENGLISH QUEENS. 
By PROFESSOR SIMON. 


BRUNSWICK, 


AROLINE of Brunswick is not one of 
the sweetest names in English history, 
though whatever may be thought of some of 
the charges brought against her, there can 
be no doubt that she was exceedingly foolish 
and indiscreet. Yet she deserves pity. 
She was both ill-trained and defectively 
instructed. Little was done whilst she 
was young to instil definite religious prin- 
ciples into her mind, and from her father, 
Duke Carl Friedrich, a brave and hand- 
some, but loose-principled man, she in- 
herited the daring spirit which, in her, de- 
generated into recklessness; from her mother, 
the Princess Augusta, daughter of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales, a kind-hearted woman, but 
utterly unfit to discharge the duties of a 
parent, she inherited thoughtlessness, frivo- 
lity, and insensibility, and she became the 
wife of one of the meanest and most sensual 
princes in Europe. Naturally bright, clever, 
witty, had circumstances been favourable, 
she might have become the centre of both 
fashion and culture. One can but think 
that there must have been great possibilities 
in a girl who, when not yet twelve years old, 
could reply to the question put by her 
governess during a lesson in natural history, 
“In what country is the lion to be found?” 
“Well, I should say, you may find him in 
the heart of a Brunswicker ;” or who, when 
told that it was not fitting for so young a 
lady to have opinions of her own, observed, 
“ People without opinions of their own are 





like those barren tracts which will not grow 
grass!” 

Born in May, 1768, she died on the 7th 
of August, 1821. Her body was conveyed 
to Brunswick, where it now lies in the crypt 
of the cathedral, between her father, who 
was killed at the battle of Jena, and her 
brother, who fell fighting at the head of the 
Black Brunswickers at Waterloo.* 

But now I must set about the fulfilment of 
my task, which is to describe the home of 
the unfortunate Caroline, the city of Bruns- 
wick. One of the greatest German autho- 
rities on the architecture of the Middle 
Ages speaks of it as, next to Cologne and 
Niirnberg, the most interesting city of Ger- 
many. And thisjudgmentis true. Indeed, 
as far as regards its domestic architecture, I 
should be inclined to place it at least on an 
equality with, if not above, Niirnberg, and 
certainly above Cologne ; but both the latter 
cities excel it in their churches. If the 
traveller will leave the railway station on 
foot, and look to the right and to the left, 
he will at once be struck by the beauty of 
the immediate surroundings of Brunswick. 
The former moats and fortifications have been 
converted into beautiful promenades, which 
form a zone of green sward and vegetation 
entirely round the inner city. Through or on 
the outside of this promenade flows the river 





* To those who wish to read a short and chatty memoir of 
Queen Caroline, Dr. Doran’s “ Lives of the Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover ’’ may be recommended. 
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Ocker, so that in summer-time one can 
either row or steam in a miniature steamer 
completely round the place, sometimes losing 
sight of the houses altogether, sometimes 
passing beautiful gardens sloping down to 
the river-edge, and frequently getting charm- 
ing glimpses of churches and gables. Many 
other old German towns have promenades 
on the site of the former fortifications, but 
not one, so far as I am aware, can boast of 
a promenade completely separating the old 
town from its suburbs and bordered or inter- 
sected by a semi-navigable river. There is 
little doubt that the place first began to 
flourish under Henry the Lion, who, in 1166, 
set up in front of his castle, Dankwarderode, 
the bronze lion which now stands near the 
Dom, the symbol of his authority. The 
Braunschweigers have always clung with 
great affection to this relic of their history. 
Even as early as 1300 the council of the 
portion of the city in which it is situated 
entered in their archives the admonition, 
“Let him who then lives see that the Lion- 
stone does not fall.” In 1812 the French 
were strongly disposed to carry it off along 
with the other art treasures which they stole, 
but were restrained by the assurance that to 
do so would cause a riot. 

But as my business is not to write a 
history of the town but to describe it as it now 
is, we will at once set out on our ramble. 

In a general way I am not very partial to 

palaces, especially when they are modern, 
and more especially when they are in the 
classical style, as is that of the Duke of 
Brunswick. Still, this must be allowed to be 
an imposing edifice, and is counted the 
finest of the kind in Germany. It is the 
third, or possibly the fourth, that has stood 
on the site. One was burnt down in 1830, 
and its successor was nearly destroyed in 
1865. The interior is decorated with great 
magnificence, the carving in mahogany and 
oak in the private apartments of the duke 
being especially fine. But to me the chief 
features were the equestrian statues of the 
Dukes Carl Wilhelm and Friedrich Wilhelm, 
both of copper, and both thoroughly artistic 
productions ; and the quadriga which sur- 
mounts the centre of the palace. This latter 
consists of a colossal female figure designated 
Brunonia, driving a triumphal chariot drawn 
by four horses, a really splendid and majestic 
work of art. 

A little distance from the palace is the 
museum, which comprises both works of art 
and a collection of weapons of war. The 
building consists of a quadrangle, across 





which, from the side facing the Bohlweg to 
the back, stretches a former church. The 
collection of arms is located in the church— 
an arrangement very suggestive of reflection, 
though not adopted with that intention. 
Several old churches in Brunswick have been 
converted to secular purposes. The natural 
history collection used to be located here, 
but was removed a few years ago to the 
Polytechnicum, Originally the art museum 
was much richer than it is now, but during 
the rule of the French, at the beginning of 
the present century, many of the most valu- 
able pictures and other things were either 
transferred to Paris or sold—after the man- 
ner of the French. Some, but only some, 
were restored in 1814. It is still, however, 
quite worthy of a lengthened and careful 
examination. The collection of majolica 
ware -is considered the most interesting in 
Germany next to that of Berlin—than which, 
in fact, it is considerably larger. In the 
curiosity department, one’s eye is at once 
arrested by a pyramidal clock, the work of 
Hobrecht, who constructed the celebrated 
clock in the Strasburg minster. A sloping 
gallery runs round the outside of the pyramid, 
from the apex to the bottom, and along this 
asmall bullet rolls every minute. A beau- 
tiful crucifix should be noted—ivory on 
ebony—which was formerly ascribed to 
Michel Angelo, but is probably the work of 
Giovanni di Bologna. The pearl of the 
collection is, however, the so-called Mantuan 
onyx. With its lid, foot, handle, and spout 
of gold, it looks like a coffee-pot. The body, 
however, consists of a single onyx, on which 
the prominent features of a country festival 
in honour of Priapus and Ceres have been 
cut. The manner in which the artist has 
succeeded in using the light-coloured veins 
of the stone for his figures, leaving the dark 
parts to form the background, is in the 
highest degree wonderful. To the skill 
exhibited in this arrangement and in the 
cutting, and to the beauty and perfection of 
the stone, is doubtless chiefly due the 
enormous value set upon the vessel. Con- 
jecture attributes it to an ancient Greek 
artist, and supposes it to have been designed 
for use in libations ; but exact information 
on the subject has hitherto failed. 

The story of this onyx forms quite a little 
romance, 

After the storming of Mantua by the 
Imperial troops, in 1630, Franz Albrecht, 
Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg, bought it from one 
of his soldiers for one hundred ducats. 
From him it passed down as an heirloom to 
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the house of Brunswick in 1766. When 
Napoleon was at the height of his power, 
and was concentrating by hook and by crook 
treasures of all kinds at Paris, he greatly 
desired to possess this onyx, and offered for 
it half a million of francs, but it was not 
saleable. After the promulgation of the 
decree abolishing the Duchy of Brunswick, in 
1806, the ducal family took it, along with 
other precious things, to Gliicksburg, in 
Holstein, where it was hidden for several 
years. Napoleon, however, having found 
out through his spies where it was, and being 
determined to get hold of it, the then duke 
resolved to send it to England. But in 
those days this was more easily said than 
done, for all the Continental ports were in 
the possession of the French, who subjected 
every one sailing for England to a most 
rigid search. At Hamburg the jewel was 
concealed for some time, wrapped up in 
common paper under the staircase of an old 
Brunswicker, to whose charge it was de- 
livered. At last Colonel Lowengriin, who 
had undertaken to convey it to its destina- 
tion, found the wished-for opportunity of 
sailing, and was on the point of embarking, 
when one of the customs officers detected the 
onyx, took it into his hands, and in a sharp 
tone asked, “ What is this?” With won- 
derful presence of mind, though at the cost 
of truth, and without a change of feature, the 
colonel answered in Low German, “ Dat is 
min oller kaffee-pot” (that is my old coffee- 
pot), and was allowed to pass. After Napo- 
leon’s overthrow it returned to Brunswick, 
but disappeared again when Duke Charles 
was driven out of his duchy by the revolu- 
tion of 1830, and was almost counted for 
lost till it was found among his treasures 
after his death at Geneva, in 1868. Soon 
after that event it was restored to its proper 
owners and place. 

In the same cabinet may be seen Luther’s 
doctor and wedding ring, and the seal of 
Mary Stuart, which Charles II. had set in a 
ring. 

The picture gallery contains not far from 
one thousand paintings, most of them, how- 
ever, of inferior value. 

There is also another museum, called the 
Town or City Museum, which contains a 
number of very interesting objects, chiefly 
ethnological and antiquarian. Among other 
things is the box in which Tetzel kept the 
money he received for the sale of letters of 
absolution. It is not large, but made of oak 
strengthened by iron corner-pieces and bands, 





lock, there is a nick, through which the de. 
luded purchasers often doubtless dropped 
their money. What a story that box might 
tell of human hopes and fears, human super- 
stition and delusion, human heartlessness and 
cruelty, human perversion and deceit, had it 
been able, by some subtle photographic or 
phonographic process, to record what took 
place in its presence, and had we the art to 
revive the faded scenes and sounds! In an 
adjoining room are relics of another still 
older and more terrible superstition. One of 
the cases contains urns which have been dug 
up at various times from the foundations of 
houses. It was a custom in heathen times to 
enclose within the foundations of new edifices 
living men, with the idea of thus insuring 
their stability ; and these urns are supposed 
to have been the substitutes adopted after 
the introduction of Christianity. This at all 
events is the explanation adopted by recent 
inquirers. What an infatuation ! we exclaim. 
Doubtless, and yet let us not forget that in 
some parts of the world it still keeps its hold 
on men’s minds in other forms, and that if 
we are free from it, we owe it to that convic- 
tion of being in the hands and under the care 
of a loving and almighty Father, which has 
been worked into the very texture of our 
spirit by the life and teachings of Jesus Christ. 

But we must hasten onwards. ‘l‘he churches 
of Brunswick next claim our attention. Of 
these there are altogether twelve now in use 
for worship, ten occupied by the Lutheran, 
one by the Reformed, and one, St. Nicholas, 
by the Roman Catholic Church. I cannot 
speak with great enthusiasm about them. 
There is no denying that they are large and, 
in a way, imposing structures, but, with some 
exceptions, they seemed to me to lack the grace 
of outline and grouping that one looks for 
and generally finds in the Gothic churches of 
the great cities of Europe. The chief of them 
are built on one pattern, at all events as far 
as the tower is concerned. This is in the 
form of a right-angled parallelogram, abutting 
on the front of the nave, and dividing, when 
it reaches the point of the roof, into twu 
branches, which are, or rather were meant 
to be, surmounted by tapering octagon spires. 
As to the interiors, some are intrinsically 
ugly, whilst all are made ugly by the white- 
wash on the walls and pillars—by the great, 
clumsy, cattle-pen-like, dirty white-painted 
pews, and sundry other disfigurements. In 
this respect, however, Brunswick is not sin- 
gular. The Lutheran and Reformed churches 
generally in Germany, so far as my observa- 
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sort or another. 
dral, in process of internal restoration and 
decoration, but, owing to the scaffolding, 
could see little of what had been done. What 
little I did see disgusted me. The predo- 
minant colour even on the ceiling seemed to 
be a bright red. Fancy a ceiling, which 
ought to carry the eye upwards and suggest 
the idea of distance, so coloured as to be 
made almost to touch one’s head ! 

The spires of Brunswick have not been 
very fortunate, several of them having been 
burnt down once, or even twice. 


one of its spires fell when struck by lightning. 
The following version conveys a fair idea of 
the inscription :— 

Down here once fell the spire, 

By lightning set on fire :— 


Prayer made to God in need 
Will ever comfort breed, 


The connection between the first two and 


In St. | 
Andrew’s Church a dreadful bit of doggrel | 
marks the spot on the ceiling through which | 








I found the Dom, or cathe- | last two lines I leave to my readers to dis- 


cover. 

The street that runs alongside of this 
church is called the Aréppel Strasse, and is 
by some said to owe its name, Kroéppel— 
cripples—to rich merchants who were crip- 
ples, and who lived in the street. Some of 
the carvings on the side gables of the church 
are supposed to represent various sorts of 
maimed and halt, and to have been put there 
in memory of the rich cripples, by means of 
whose gifts the church was built. Others 
adopt a more prosaic explanation, both of 
the figures, which have no artistic value, and 
of the name of the street. 

St. Catherine’s is one of the finest of the 
churches, and is specially interesting, because 
it shows traces of the development through 
which the Gothic style passed between 1172, 
when the foundation-stone was laid, and the 
sixteenth century, when it was completed. 


| The only very noticeable things in the inte- 
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rior are a picture of the Resurrection of 
Christ, in which the artist has given our 
Lord’s right hand five fingers instead of four ; 
and the portraits of two thieves hung up in 
the crypt, from which they were detected 
stealing valuables there deposited. 

St. Peter’s may be recognised by the pecu- 
liarly dressed statue of its patron saint over 
one of the entrances 
date from the time of Henry the Lion. The 
only thing that struck me in it was the wooden 
statue of St. Peter supporting the pulpit. I 
was struck, however, comically ; for as every- 
thing of Peter but his head and uplifted arm 
with the keys in his hand is concealed by the 
back of a pew, he suggested the idea of a 
sacristan just popping up and threatening 
some noisy boy or other. 

Considered from an architectural point of 
view the Briidern Kirche is one of the purest 
in style. It originally belonged to the Fran- 
ciscans, hence its name, #riidern, brethren, 
the remains of whose cloistered home may be 
seen alongside of the church. A bronze 
font resting on four male figures, who pour 
water out of water-skins, which represent the 
four rivers of Paradise, and decorated with six- 
teen full-length figures of Christ, the apostles, 
and saints; and a beautiful sacramental cup 
of the year 1396, elaborately embossed with 
scenes from the life of Christ, are worthy of 
closer examination. St. Martin's possesses a 
similar font. 

This latter church is one of the oldest in the 
city, and was at one time the principal place 
of worship. Its Gothic is of a more decorated 
type than that of the rest. Among the notice- 
able things about it is a statue of Luther ina 
niche of the choir, once occupied by a Romish 
saint. Peculiar,too, are the names given to the 
three chief entrances—the Bridal door, with 
carvings above representing Christ and the 
wise and foolish virgins; the Priest’s door, 
surmounted by carvings of Mary and the 
three kings; and the Baptismal door, with 
the figure of the Lamb bearing a cross and a 
circle, the symbol of eternity. Just in front 
of the entrance to the vestry is the grave- 
stone of Martin Chemnitz, the great theolo- 
gian of the Reformation, of whom and Luther 
it was said by the Romanists, “ You Pro- 
testants have had two Martins ; if the second 
(namely, Chemnitz) had not lived, the first 
would not have stood.” Fastened to the 
outside walls of the church are a good many 
grave-stones, some with curious inscriptions. 
On one are carved two crabs’ claws and a 
hand with claws as coat-of-arms, and under- 
neath the words, ‘Go, Daniel, go and rest 
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till the end come, and rest that thou mayst 
rise again in thy portion at the end of the 
days.” I could not help wondering whether 
Daniel’s arms symbolized his character and 
conduct ; if so, his chances of rest could not 
be very great. 

Opposite to the right side of St. Martin’s 
Church is the Town Hall, which is in some 
respects the most noteworthy building in 
Brunswick, and is regarded, from an archi- 
tectural point of view, as the most remark- 
able edifice of its kind in Germany. Though 
probably begun before 1253, it was not 
completed till 1468. It consists of two 
wings, which stand nearly at right angles to 
each other, both facing the market. Each 
of the two chief fagades consists of two rows 
of arches, the one above the other. In front 
of each of the upper pillars are two niches, 
occupied by stone statues of the ancestors of 
the house of Guelph, beginning with King 
Henry I. and his second wife, Matilda 
(A.D. 936), and ending with Duke Otto and 
his wife Matilda (a.D. 1252). There are two 
halls, the larger remarkable for its ceiling of 
oak beams, decorated with Gothic ara- 
besques of twenty-four different patterns. 
Among the thirteen portraits of Brunswick 
and: other princes which hang here, the only 
one specially worthy of notice is that of 
Bruno, the founder of the city. 

Abutting on the Rathhaus is the Au/orsho, 
a remarkable building. It owes its name to 
a chapel which was erected on the site in 
1374, as an atonement for the eight coun- 
cillors who were slain by the citizens during 
an insurrection in 1374. 

The house opposite the Town Hall 
(No. 8) was built in 1690 by the Freiherr 
Stechinelli von Wickenburg, whose story is 
full of romance. Whilst George William, 
Duke of Celle, was travelling in Italy, he 
was accosted one day by a beggar-boy, to 
whom he gave a piece of money, and drove 
on in his carriage. When the boy looked at 
what he had received, he found it was a 
gold instead of a copper coin, and thinking 
a mistake had been made, ran after the 
donor, till at last with great trouble he 
managed to overtake him. So pleased was 
the duke with the boy’s honesty and looks 
that he offered him a place in his suite—an 
offer which was only too gladly accepted. 
At Venice, whither the lad accompanied his 
benefactor, he was the means of discovering a 
plot to murder the duke, who then, out of 
gratitude, resolved to become his protector 
for life. Returned to Germany, he had him 
educated, conferred upon him numerous 
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favours, and at last ennobled him and made 
him Postmaster-General. On the outside 
of the house there is still to be seen his 
coat-of-arms, which consists of a beggar’s 
cap, rosettes, and stars ; and inside hangs a 
portrait, representing him as a beggar-boy. 
The stone figure of the beggar-boy at the 
corner of the house was placed there some 
few years ago. 

As yet I have said nothing about the 
houses, which are as characteristic a feature 
of Brunswick as any ; but here the difficulty 
is to know where to begin, and, having 
begun, to know where to stop. The old 
houses, at all events, are almost all built of 
brown stone, several stories high, each over- 
hanging the one below, with good solid 
timber-work, in many cases handsomely 
carved. Some are strikingly imposing. 

Many of the carvings represent long-for- 
gotten customs and habits, and are deserving 
of careful study. Inscriptions on the beams 
are nothing like so general as at Celle; but 
I noted several very characteristic ones. On 





a house now occupied by a dealer in choco- 
late and sweets are the words, in Latin, 
“Suffer little children to come unto Me ;” it 
was once a school. On another, dated 
1584, now converted into a beerhouse, is 
the inscription, in Latin, “God is my refuge 
and confidence. Divine power plays its 
part in human affairs, and certain reliance 
can scarcely be placed even on the present 
hour.” 

The visitor to Brunswick must be careful 
not to overlook the beautiful fountains, the 
monuments to Schill, Lessing, and Gauss, the 
celebrated mathematician and astronomer, 
and the garden of Campe, the author of the 
German “ Robinson Crusoe.” 

Much still remains to be told. The city 
is full of old traditions and stories, but I 
have already tried my readers’ patience too 
long, and will close with the wish that they 
may soon have an opportunity of seeing with 
the bodily eye all and more than all I have 
feebly endeavoured to summon up before the 
eye of the mind. 





“LITTLE BLACK SHEEP.” 
A Storp in Two Parts. 
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CHAPTER I, 


Ques a little room! so dusty, so hot! 
Let me try to describe it. In one 
corner was a bed, a bed which was not made 
up, but was dirty and musty, and spread, not 
on any comfortable mattress, but on the 
floor. Opposite the bed was a cracked 
looking-glass, a glass so all over cracks and 
irregularities that little Tom, who lay in the 
bed, never dared look in it; it made him 
appear so crooked. ‘There was a small 
grate, but no fire in it; that was rather a 
comfort, as the day was so hot. Near the 
empty grate was a three-legged stool, and I 
think that was all the furniture in the room, 
if I except a cup and saucer, and plate, which 
were placed for safety on a high shelf against 
the wall. That was the furniture, and the 
occupant was Tom—Tom who lay in the 
dirty, musty bed. 

He was a very little boy, with a small, 
thin, discontented face. It was scarcely to 
be wondered that he was discontented, for 
he was ill. He was so ill that he could not 
leave the comfortless room, or the still more 
comfortless bed. He was ill, and he was 
alone ; he had no story-books to read, and 
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no nice food, and no kind playmates to come 
in and amuse him; and, saddest of all, his 
mother, who would have done her best for 
him and never forsaken him, was dead, and 
his father was not the sort of man to trouble 
his head as to how Tom passed his day. 
Tom had been an invalid and sickly since 
his birth ; but no one had ever gone to the 
trouble to try to get him admitted to a 
children’s hospital; so no kind doctors or 
nurses had ever tried to make him better. 
He was accustomed to being ill now, and 
supposed that he should be so always. 

He was not a pleasant little sick boy ; the 
sufferings he had undergone had neither im- 
proved his temper nor elevated his mind. 
With other children he was very fractious, 
very disagreeable. Some sick children are 
forbearing and gentle with their fellows ; but 
Tom was not one of these. Consequently 
the boys and girls in the London alley where 
he lived avoided him. Finding that he had 
no sympathy with their games, their quarrels, 
their loves, they never came near him. 
There was no child in all the alley to feel 
pity for Tom. They were selfish, as all utterly 
untaught, ignorant children generally are, 
and they left poor, sick, sad Tom to his fate. 
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He used to hear them down below in the 
court ; he used to hear their ringing laughter 
and merry words, and as he listened to the 
mirth in which he could not join he grew 
more and more bitter in his poor little mind. 
This bitterness of heart grew into the ex- 
pression of his face, it formed lines round 
his thin lips, and took the childishness from 
his eyes ; he was fast becoming one of those 
saddest of all God’s creatures—a child with- 
out a child’s heart. 

Tom’s father was one of those wretched 
men who think nothing of the Divine rela- 
tionship which binds them to their child. 
Provided the child had food and shelter after 
a certain fashion, he considered his duty 
done towards him. As to the mind of his 
child, he never gave it a thought. He had 
never, indeed, given a thought to his own 
mind, and now it was almost gone, swallowed 
up by the love of drink, and the love of all 
other forms of evil. 

Tom was rather afraid of his father; but 
when the father swore in his presence, he 
stored up the wicked words in his heart, to 
use them himself by-and-by. Thus he was 
growing worse both in body and in mind. He 
was being educated, it was true—for living 
is alone an education; but just then it was 
altogether the devil’s education. 

The change for little Tom, the turning- 
point—in short, the stretching out of the 
loving hand of Christ, to draw him into the 
fold—came about in a singular manner. 

One day, in the middle of the hot month 
of August, he was stretched on his dirty bed, 
and was feeling in all respects his worst. He 
had gone through a bad night, a night in 
which, without exactly suffering pain, he could 
scarcely sleep. He had awakened in the 
morning from what uncomfortable slumber 
he could obtain in a thoroughly crooked 
state of mind—there is no other word to 
express the true state of the poor little 
fellow’s feelings. In this state he was more 
than usually fractious to the neighbour who 
came up every morning from a room down- 
stairs to attend to him. She was not a very 
nice woman ; but she would have been fairly 
kind to Tom if he would have let her. He 
was, however, as I have said, by no means a 
pleasant child, and the fact of his being sick 
could not alone enlist her sympathies. To- 
day he was very cross ; he refused to touch 
the breakfast she had provided for him, and 
when, an hour later, she sent it up again by 
her daughter and the youngest baby, he 
made faces at the little messenger and 
pinched the baby until he roared. The 





woman down-stairs would have nothing more 
to say to Tom that day after this, and now 
he was left all alone, feeling very cross, very 
miserable, and by this time very hungry. 

He could hear the boys and girls playing 
and quarrelling in the court below. How 
he did long to join them—how hard seemed 
his fate! At last, tired from his bad night 
and uncomfortable morning, he dropped 
asleep. He awoke after an hour or so, 
somewhat refreshed, to hear steps pausing at 
his door—hurried, light, child steps. Tom 
felt his heart beat ; he was tired of being 
alone ; he hoped they would not go away. 
They did not; they paused outside the 
door. Presently the door was pushed a tiny 
bit open, then a little hand was seen, then a 
small naked foot; foot and hand were 
quickly followed by a rough head and small, 
dirty face, and the next moment a little girl, 
of about Tom’s age, entered the room. She 
was a very ragged child indeed ; even Tom 
felt that he was gazing at a worse specimen 
of the race than he had ever seen before. 
She was dressed in what looked like a bag 
made of carpet; there was a hole for the 
neck, and two holes for the sleeves. The 
little girl’s arms were quite naked, and so 
were her legs from the knees down. Her 
head was all over short black hair, which 
stood upright; her eyes were very dark and 
bright. 

“Well, you’re a rum ’un, you ere!” said 
Tom, surveying her with much contempt. 

The little girl came and stood on one leg 
in front of him, and grinned. 

“You don’t live in this’ere court, I guess,” 
continued Tom. ‘“ We're a step above you, 
h’anyhow, I guess.” 

“‘T wouldn’t guess, ef I wor you,” said the 
girl, still grinning. “Them as guesses is 
often wrong. Now] guesses a deal about you.” 

“ Wot—wot?” said Tom, who was in- 
tensely curious. 

*T’ll tell yer when I have slep a bit. That 
‘ere bed looks nice. Kick yer feet a one 
side, and I'll take a nap.” 

Before Tom could indignantly forbid him- 
self to be pushed about, the little girl had 
flung herself on the foot of the dirty bed, 
had curled herself up like a ball, and was 
fast asleep. In vain Tom kicked at her, 
shouted to her, abused her; she snored 
loudly, and slept all the sounder. In very 
despair he was forced at last to let her lie; 
but his thoughts towards her were not 
pleasant. She woke just as suddenly as she 
had dropped asleep, sat up, grinned at Tom, 
and resumed where she had left off. 
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“Now I'll tell yer-wot I guesses "bout 
er.” 

“Tell away,” answered Tom. 

“Ver a real plaguy young ’un. 
as no one don’t love yer much.” 

“T’ll kick yer,” said Tom, with his face 
crimson. 

“Yer can’t; ain’t yer sick and lame? 
Ha, ha! Oh! wot’s that?” Suddenly all 
the spirit seemed to die out of the child; 
her face grew white. ‘Oh, that’s her! 
Oh, hide me!” she said. In an instant she 
had made herself perfectly flat, and Tom 
had thrown part of his counterpane over her. 

He had scarcely done so before a tall, 
powerfully-built woman, with a red face 
and eyes bloodshot from drink, entered the 
room. 

“ Have yer seen my young ’un?” she said 
to Tom. 

“T don’t know yer young ’un,” answered 
Tom in a demure tone, which he could 
scarcely recognise as his own. 

The woman glanced round the room, 
perceived nothing to arouse her suspicions, 
and turned away. 

“She'll cotch it—oh, won't she cotch it 
fur this!” she said as she went down-stairs. 


I guess 


CHAPTER II. 


As soon as the woman was well out of | 
sight and all sound of her footsteps had died | 
away, the little girl cautiously raised her head | 


and looked at ‘Tom. 
face for a minute, then, sudden as all her 
movements were, made a dart at him and 
kissed him. 

“Yer a softy after all, and I like yer,” she 
said. 


Tom did not admire being kissed, but he | 


was so tired of doing nothing, and besides so 
curious to know something of so queer a 
child, that he condescended to allow her to 
talk to him, and even to ask her questions 
himself. 

“ Well, I’m safe fur a spell now,” she said, 
curling herself up with her legs under her on 
Tom’s bed. “She'll look fur me yere, there, 
and h’everywhere, but she won’t come anigh 
this yere room again.” 

“Does she beat yer h’awful?” asked Tom, 
with a keen relish in his tone for horrors 
which he hoped would be related. 

“Qh! don’t she, jest? She’sa triffic woman 
when she’s up is mother. She’d wollop yer, 
when she’s in drink, until yer fit to die. 
Lor ! I’ve screamed out to dieheaps o’ times, 
but it warn’t no use. Them as is comfirble 


in the world dies, them as is misribble stays. 


She gazed full in his | 


That’s as I find things is done. Lor! ain’t it 
a crooked place, this yere world?” concluded 
the small gipsy girl, with the air of a philoso- 
pher. 

“J finds it so,” answered Tom with an 
appreciative sigh. “ But I thought,” he con- 
| tinued, “‘as mothers worn’t as bad as all that. 
I ain't got no mother; I wishesas I had. But 
them young ’uns as has mothers ain’t treated 
as rough as all that.” 
| “Them young ’uns has own mothers may- 

be,” answered the girl. “I’ve oft heard as 
| own mothers worn’t sech a bad lot, but mine 
ain’t an own mother, she’s a step-o’-stairs 
| mother.” 

Her experience of second mothers was 
| small and especially unfortunate. She could 
| scarcely have fared better at the hands of an 
| own mother who was constantly drunk. 
| “But yours ain’t a sober mother; it’s 

drink as does it,” answered Tom. 

“No, she ain’t. Wot’s yer name, boy?” 
| she continued. 
| Tom. Wot’s yours?” 
| “Dun-no; they calls me Spitfire. I’vea 
| deal of sperret, they says. Lor! why not? 
\’tis the only pleasure in life, a-plaguing of 

’em.”’ 

Tom laughed. 

“Well, yer a werry queer young ’un,” he 
said, but he pronounced the words rather as 
if he was bestowing a compliment. 

“Yes, ain’t I? but fur all that I ain’t so 
queer as you. I don’t lie a-bed all day, fur 
instance.” 

“Don’t yer know asI can’t walk?” said 
Tom. “I don’t want no one to pity me. I 
don’t want to walk, not the least bit in life, 
| but I can’t, so ye’d better not twit me wi’ 

lyin’ in bed, Spitfire.” 

“T won't,” said Spitfire in a solemn tone. 
Her round, comical face had grown quite 
long, as she gazed at Tom and tried to re- 
ceive the idea that he was really unable to 
leave his bed. ‘“ And yer haven’t a mother?” 
she said suddenly. 

“ No.” 

“Nor a father neither?” 

“ Oh, yes, but he ain’t o’ much use to me ; 
he’s out most times, and when he’s in he’s 
tipsy.” 

“Lor!” said Spitfire, “ain’t yer just like 
me? But he doesn’t thrash you, does he?” 
and, not waiting an answer, “but I ain't 
lame, I can run away. No, thank my stars, 
I can use my legs all right and tidy. I 
wouldn’t be you for a deal, Tom, no not fur 
nothin’, and I does pity ye whether ye likes 
it or not.” 
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“Well, then, don’t,” said Tom. “Ef 
there’s one sort more’n another I ’ates ’tis the 
pitying sort, them as looks at a chap, and 
says, ‘My! ain’the lame? my ! I wouldn’t be 
him fur a deal.’ Don’t be that sort, Spitfire.” 


CHAPTER III. 


In the desert of Tom’s neglected little 
heart there was one green spot, that spot 
was the memory of his dead mother. He 
-was very glad, when Spitfire went away and 
he was once more alone, to think that the 
woman who was so unkind to Spitfire and 
treated her so “ dreffle,” was only a “ step-o’- 
stairs” mother. Hard as he was, it would 
have pained him to think that own mothers 
could be so cruel. Had Spitfire told him 
that she received such conduct from the 





hands of her own mother, the last remnant 
of faith left in him would have died away ; | 
but this was not so and his faith still remained. | 
The faith in his dead mother, and because | 
of her in all mothers, was the only bit of | 
piety in the heart of little Tom. | 

She had been dead now for three years, but 
he remembered her just as vividly as though 
she had only left him yesterday. He was a 
stoical little fellow, and no one ever guessed 


how, when the pain troubled him, he longed 
to lay his head on her breast, and to look up 


into her kind, worn face. She wasa broken- 
down poor woman, broken down by hardship, 
neglect, even cruelty, for her drunken husband 
had no regard for her. She was the kind 
of woman whom the neighbours thought 
nothing at all about; they considered her | 
poor-spirited, and so she was ; but she pas- 
sionately loved Tom, and Tom knew, when 
she was dead, that he passionately loved her. 
During her life-time he had not given her a 
special thought; she was his mother, the 
person who was good to him, and saw to 
his comforts. He was cross enough to her in 
the days when she was with him from morn- 
ing to night, but when she was gone, when, 
listen as he would, he could never hear her 
footfall or see her face, then he missed her, 
missed her sorely. 

“Tm glad as that dreffle woman ain’t her 
mother,” he said to himself, thinking of Spitfire. 

The two children had sat and chatted 
together till nearly dusk, then the girl, like 
the little savage that she was, darted away, 
making no promise of return. She had 
given Tom, however, plenty to think about, 
and he was less lonely and less miserable 
than usual that night. 

The next morning the memory of Spitfire 








came with his first waking moments. Hehoped 
she would come to see him again that day. 
She was an interest in his little life, and he 
was in consequence quite amiable to Mrs. 
Dod, the woman who attended him, when 
she came up to give him his breakfast and 
make his room tidy that day. 

He was generally the most snappy, cross, 
disagreeable little patient, but to-day he was 


| quite quiet when she dressed his bad leg 


and put his bed tidy. This conduct astonished 
Mrs. Dod so much that she said down-stairs 
afterwards, “‘ She hoped as Tom wor not goin’ 
to be took vea/ bad, for he had turned all 
on a suddent quite angelic.” 

When she went away Tom ate his break- 
fast and looked up almost contentedly at 
the hot sky through the attic window. Soon 
now Spitfire might be expected to arrive ; he 


| would be very glad indeed to see her, but of 


course he was not going to say so; that would, 
he considered, be making himself very cheap. 
No, he would let Spitfire look upon his room 
as a refuge, as a sort of place which she was 
very lucky to get admittance to, then she 


| would be glad to come and he should see 


her often. 

He had to wait, however, a long time, until 
quite the afternoon; then indeed -the child’s 
light step was heard, and the wild little 
thing, in her strange carpet dress, darted into 
the room and, making three somersaults, came 
up to Tom’s bed. 

“ Well, ef I ain’t been a-dying ever since 
she exclaimed. “I crep in late last night when 
mother wor asleep, and out I goes first light 
this morn. Oh! ain’t she jest mad, fur she 
wanted me to hold the babby, when she wor 
a-charin’, I heerd her a-screeching fur me 
all the morning. My stars! ain’t I lucky 
that she ’aven’t cotched me!” 

“* But, Spitfire,” said Tom, “‘ ain’t yer had 
nothink to eat?” 

“ Yes; I had an apple—I took it from old 
Truncoat’s stall, when he worn’t a-lookin’. 
I'd an apple and I picked up a crust as some 
’un had throwed away.” 

Now Tom’s mother was an honest woman, 
and she had instilled into Tom’s mind a con- 
tempt for stealing. So nowhe said, ina tone 
of virtuous indignation— 

“Well, ef ye ain’t mean! why, that ’ere’s 
thievin’, that is.” 

** Dun-no nothink ’bout that,” said Spitfire. 
“YT wor hungry, and I tuk it; I took ¢wo, 
and I’ve kep’ one fur you, Tom—so there!” 

Tom dearly loved apples, and when Spit- 


1’? 


| fire held out a bright golden American one 


to him, he felt his lips water ; still his mother 
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had called it wrong to steal, and this beauti- “Why, ye ain’t afeared? I wouldn’t be 
ful apple was stolen. one bit afeared to die.” 

“No!” he said, shaking his head. “I| “ Yes, ye would, ef ye wor lying sick like 
wouldn’t eat that ere apple ef ye were to tear | me.” 
me in bits.” “No, I wouldn’t. I’d like it real well. 

“ H’all right,” said Spitfire, making her own | I’d like to be a sperrit bright. It sounds so 
white teeth meet in the juicy fruit. Tom | pretty. Tom, wot I’m a-thinkin’ is, as yer 
really longed for the apple, and felt very cross | like to die soon, ef ye finds as yer a sperrit 
as he watched her. bright, yer might come back and tell me, and 

“The perleece could take ye up ef they | ef I dies first I'll come and tell you. I ain’t 
saw ye,” he said. likely to, but we'll make agreement either 

“The perleece won't see me,” laughed the | way.” 
girl. “Lor bless ye, Tom! how’s I to live} Before Tom could find words to reply to 
without cotching buns and apples, and sech- | this suggestion, steps, which they had neither 
like, off stalls? I'd ’ave been dead long | of them noticed coming up the stairs, entered 
enough back, but fur that.” the room, and poor Spitfire’s step-mother 

*“’Tis wicked all the same,” said Tom, | caught her by the shoulder. 
who felt himself quite civilised beside this} ‘ You baggage!” she said, “ef ye won't 
little heathen, cotch it fur this ! ” 

Spitfire finished her apple in serene silence} And, taking her arm, she dragged her from 
—the fact of being wicked meant little or| the room. Before Spitfire could disappear, 
nothing to her, so did not trouble her. When | however, she managed to roll up her eyes 
she had consumed the last mouthful, she | until only the whites were seen, and she sang 
folded her hands and looked straight at Tom. | out to Tom, “ Don’t furget our ’greement ; 

“Tom,” she said, “wot ’appens to folks | and I wouldn’t be a bit afeared, ef I wor 
arter they’re dead ?” | you.” 

“Don’t,” said Tom. He was too ill to | 
care for such gloomy subjects. CHAPTER iF. 

Spitfire, however, in radiant health and THE next day Tom looked out more 
strength, felt a philosophical interest in the | anxiously than ever for Spitfire; they had 
question. “Wot ’appens to them?” she | made a kind of compact together, and he 
continued. “I once heerd a street preacher | was very anxious to speak to her about it. 
say as they wor sperrits bright. Wot’s | He did not much like the compact, he did 
sperrits bright, ‘Tom ?” not consider his side of it at all fair. He 

“Dun-no,” said Tom, ‘‘ but I guess as | was to die first, and then come back and tell 
mother’s one. Ef ye ever’ad an own mother, | Spitfire about “ spirits bright.” He did not 
Spitfire, I s’pose as she’s a sperrit bright.” | want to die first. He did not want to die at 

“YT don’t think I ever ’ad an own mother,” | all, and he thought Spitfire’s idea about him 
said Spitfire ; ‘I don’t recollec’ her; but I | both disagreeable and unkind. It would 
once seed a woman a-lying dead. She looked | be very well certainly to learn something 
no way bright—she wor straight, and cold, | distinct and definite about the future, which 
and still. I guess as ’twasa lie the street | lay so dark and vague before their little 
preacher told ; he said it to sound pretty ;/| minds; but he did not wish to be the one 
‘ sperrits bright’ sounds real pretty, but ’twas | to go into the dreary unknown and fetch the 
jest a lie; most things as is pretty is.” tidings. Spitfire had certainly promised to 

Tom, however, had dim memories to assist | come and tell him, but she did not seem to 
him, and he shook his head. suppose that she could die first. Why was 

“T don’t quite think as ’tis a// a lie, Spit- | she so certain that he was the one to go 
fire,” he said. “I’ve heerd someot like it | away ?. As well as he could make out, he 
afore. I don’t think as ’tis quite all a lie.” | was the younger by a year or so. Then, 
_ Spitfire gazed at him hard. “Yer werry | of course, he had a year longer to live. 
sick, ain’t ye ?” she said. What a disagreeable little girl she was, to be 





“Pve a bad leg, and I can’t walk,” | so certain about his death! 
answered Tom shortly. 

“Well, ye looks dreffle bad, yaller as a 
guinea, and pinched, and ugly. I guess as 
ye'll soon die, Tom.” 

“How dare ye?” said Tom, raising his 
hand to strike her. 


To-morrow he would speak to her about 
it, and show the ignorant little creature that 
she was the one who would have to go, and 
bring back the certainty to him. 

As Tom came to this resolve he raised his 
head, and saw his own reflection in the glass 
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opposite. The glass, as I said, had a crack right 
down the centre, and a very contorted little 
visage did it now present to Tom. As he 
looked at himself he remembered Spitfire’s 
“ Ve looks dreffle bad, Tom.” 

Yes. There was no doubt he did look 
bad. He looked worse even than any of 
the other children he saw. Spitfire, though 
older, had not his appearance. Her lips 
were red, whereas his were pale; her eyes 
were clear and bright, whereas his—he could 
see by the crooked glass—were, oh! so 





sunken. Yes. Perhaps people who looked 
like him did die first. He did not like the 
thought, and even some tears rolled down 
his thin cheeks, as the certainty of the truth 
of it forced itself on his convictions. Well, 
the next time he saw Spitfire he would 
question her more closely on the subject. 

But the next day passed, and the next, 
and the next, without the little girl making her 
appearance. 

Tom grew very weary of waiting for her. 

(Zo be conciuded next month.) 





SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “I love to hear the story.” Lesson: 
Matt. iv.1—11. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, Thou 
Saviour dear.” 

OME of us call our homes “ nests,” and 
perhaps there is no other pet name 
which is so sweet and so suggestive. Chil- 
dren, and little children especially, seem to 
like the name, and they appear, at any rate 
to some extent, to understand its meaning. 
A home full of children certainly does look 
like a nest full of young birds, and I dare 


say you feel when you gather together on 
Sunday evening, or when you make a circle 
round the fire with your father and mother, 


that there is no place like home. You are 
cosy and comfortable, and you look as if you 
were, and so are quite ready to accept a 
name for your home which exactly expresses 
your feelings. Now this name might be 
applied to other homes besides your own. 
Nests differ. Some are smaller than others, 
and some are more roughly built. But birds 
find nests are nests, just asa home is home, 
be it ever so homely. 

We might go on looking at nests, and we 
should find out other facts about them, which 
would show us that we are not giving a mere 
fancy name to our homes, when we call them 
nests. We will only notice one. If you 
look at a bird’s-nest, you see at once that no 
man has made, or could make it. It speaks 
for itself. It is a natural thing. And if you 
saw a bird building its nest, you would feel 
it was not building it by itself. Each 
bird, according to the tribe to which it 
belongs, builds after the same pattern. If 
you know much about birds’-nests, you will 
tell at once whether a nest has been built by 
a swallow, or a blackbird, or a wren. And 
when you see birds of all kinds, each build- 





ing after their kind, keeping each to his own 
pattern, and when as far as you can see they 
have no pattern to go by as men have when 
they build, and when you find that they seem 
to be at no loss either about what they have 
todo, or how they are to do it, you will con- 
clude that He who made them must be their 
helper. No bird would or could build its 
nest without God. God would be to birds 
the same God he is toall. He is good to 
all, and His tender mercies are over all His 
works. He has made birds, and so would 
care and does care for them. Birds want 
nests, homes for their young ; they cannot 
make them for themselves, but their God 
teaches them. And so birds know what 
kind of nests to build, and how to build 
them. 

And now you will see another point in 
which homes are like nests. Just as no bird 
could build a nest, if it were left to itself, so 
none of us can make a home by ourselves. 
**Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” We may build 
a house and live in it, but a house is nota 
home. We may get people around us, and 
call them father, mother, children, but calling 
people by such precious, loving names, will 
not make them care for us and love us. We 
may try to live without God, and to have 
homes of our own, but we were not intended 
todo so. God has made us, and He cares 
for us, and He knows we need homes, just 
as birds need nests ; and He knows we cannot 
make homes for ourselves, and so He is ever 
ready to make homes for us and for all, just 
as we find Him making nests everywhere for 
all sorts of birds. The birds must work, but 
they must work with God. And we must 
work, and our work must he begun and con- 
tinued with Him. 
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Just as we look with wonder at the way in 
which God makes nests for birds, so we may 
look with wonder at the homes God makes 
for us. -In both cases we may see His work 
is perfect. Look, for instance, at the way in 
which God has made a child’s home. I will 
speak of myself and of my first home. I 
have lived to learn that God is my father, 
and that I was born to love and obey Him, 
and that I am to find now and for ever my 
joy and glory in the consciousness that I am 
His, and He is mine. Now the first thing I 
remember was that I was being fed and taken 
care of, and that I felt I ought to be an 
object of special attention ; just as you will 
find the baby now in your home seems to 
take as its right all the service of a mother’s 
love, and any service of its sisters or brothers. 
As I grew older I found that there was a 
reason for all the attention I received, and 
that reason was that I was loved. I knew 
what love meant, because I had been taught 
it by the love that I found in my first home. 
So when I was afterwards told of the love of 
God and the love of Christ, I could under- 
stand what was said, though, of course, I only 
understood as a child. Now I find why I 
was a child, and why I had such parents, and 
why I had sucha home. I had to love God 
and Jesus Christ whom He had sent, and I 
was prepared for doing this by being taught 
by my home to know and to believe in 
love. As long as I live, here and elsewhere, 
I shall believe in love, for what we learn as 
children we never forget. 

What I have told you about myself is true 
of others, and I dare say you feel it to be 
true of you. There was nothing special in 
my home. All homes God makes for chil- 
dren are alike. For there is no respect of 
persons with God. Rich and poor, British 
and foreign children have been brought up 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
You have only to look at homes as God 
makes them, to see what homes ought to be. 
And then you will not be surprised that chil- 
dren in those homes grow up to be children 
of the kingdom of heaven. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “When His salvation bringing.” Les- 
son: Matt. iv. 1225. Concluding Hymn: “ Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear,” 


When I was a boy, I went to a day-school. 
And I remember we used to begin school 
with what were called “prayers.” Some 
chapter of the Bible was read, and then a 


prayer was read out of a book of prayers. 
X—40 





It was perhaps my fault, but Ido not re- 
member to have listened much to the prayers, 
still less to have been stirred by what I heard 
to be moved to pray. Perhaps if the prayers 
had referred to school, and the meaning and 
purpose of school (which I am afraid they 
did not), they might have touched my heart. 
We had, however, a cane, which was in daily 
use, and there were other instruments of tor- 
ture, from which we all in turn suffered, and 
so I think you may guess what our school 
experience was. Iam notalone in my recol- 
lections. The other day, some one who was 
at school at the same time that I was, spoke 
to me of his “ scourgings and oft-imprison- 
ments ” as the only abiding memories of his 
school-days. You will of course be surprised 
to hear of such things, for schools nowadays 
have altered, and the opinions of the mean- 
ing and purpose of schools have changed. 
The world is getting better. There are 
better homes and better schools. There are 
better homes, and so we can preach God’s 
gospel of home. There are better schools, 
and so we can preach God’s gospel of schools. 
It is God’s gospel of school which is the 
subject of the little sermon to-night. 

Some of you may have thought that when 
we were talking to you about homes, we 
spoke to you as if you would ever be chil- 
dren, and you will find that we shall. speak 
to you about schools as we spoke about 
homes. We are not forgetting that you will 
grow up, and become men and women. The 
gospel of God, however, is that we are always 
to be children, and if children, then we shall 
always want a home, and always need to be 
at school. You hear of young people being 
sent to some place to finish their education, 
and then you hear of them leaving school, 
and if you meet them you would find they 
have put away, or tried to put away, all child- 
like feelings as childish things. 

A child is sent to school not only because 
it needs to be taught, but it also needs to be 
trained. It knows nothing, and if it is to 
know anything, it must take the trouble to 
learn. It is also unable to manage itself. 
It has to learn other things besides those that 
are charged in the school bill. It has to 
control itself, and its temper. To try to be 
patient and persevering. To acquire the 
habits of obedience and submission. It has 
to learn to be industrious, and to take as 
necessary duties its tasks and lessons. In 
short, it has to be trained tolive. And learn- 
ing to live is the lesson of life. And _ this 
education is never finished. 

Now it seems to me a good school may be 
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as greata blessing as a good home. A good 
child, living in a loving home, and learning 
thus to love God, will naturally and neces- 
sarily be led by its own instincts to receive as 
a fact the truth he is taught, that His father 
in heaven has some purpose and plan for his 
life. You may be sucha child. You may 
have heard your father and mother talking 
together about sending you to school. And 
I can quite understand, however sorry you 
may be to leave honie, you are not sorry that 
the time has come when you will have to go 
to school. You are but a child, but you 
have begun to learn the art of righteousness. 
For instance, you obey your parents, and if 
you were asked why you did so, you would 
answer, “It is right.” And so you feel in 
the same childlike way about going to school, 
“Tt is right.” Going to school will be to 
you, obeying God. 

If you are' being sent’to a good school, 
you will soon find out that it is one. It will 
be strange to you ‘at first, and you will often 
be thinking of home, for you can never for- 
get the people there. But you will soon be 
attracted by its busy life, and accustomed to 
its order and discipline. And when you 
find you are not only learning book lessons, 
but becoming acquainted with another world 
than the world of home, and learning how to 


live in it, you will fee) that you have reached 


a new stage in the journey of life. And 
now you will begin to find the blessing of 
your early home life and its past influence 
upon you. You will think of your father 
and mother, and try to please them; and 
they being away from you, you will turn with 
strange comfoyt to your parents’ God, and 
rely as you never did before on the presence 
of your Saviour. You will have a hidden 
life, and you will find that you need it. For 
you will have your difficulties and trials, and 
again and again you will have your tempta- 
tions.’ Turning to God for guidance and 
help as a child, you will understand and 
believe the promise, which ever remains the 
light of life, “ Acknowledge me iri all your 
ways, and I will direct your steps.” 

Being at a good school, which means 
having teachers that can teach and train you, 
you will have no tales to tell of injustice, and 
cruelty, and neglect ; but, on the other hand, 
finding you are being cared for, and are 
growing in knowledge and character, through 
the patience and cleverness of your teachers, 
you will begin to love them for their work's 
sake, and to value your school because you 
have derived from it so much good. And 
this good school will prepare you for life, for 





life is a good school and you will be:inelined 
to take it as if it)was. Your ttaining and 
experience’ at school will prevent you from 
trying ‘to shirk the duties and evade the 
laws of life, and having been happy in your 
honie and happy in your school, you will 
expect to find life like your home-life and like 
your school-life. And if you continue as you 
have commenced, you will live to learn that 
God is really your father, and that life is 
intended to be an education. 


THIRD EVENING. 
etl vit sits: Concieaag "iipame' Sen’ af'ap sual 
Thou Saviour dear.” 

You may see boys diving into the river, and 
the teacher training one of them to swim, 
and*this may remind you of those texts in 
the New Testament where reference is made 
to bathing, running, and leaping; and other 
gymnastic feats: ' This reference is hidden in 
our version by the word exercise. ‘The Greek 
word you are all familiar with; it is exactly 
the same as in the common term gymnastics. 
The apostle Paul was always watching what 
was going on around him, and was always 
using what he saw as parables and pictures. 
So’you find him, for instance, saying, as he 
was trying to train Timothy, “ Exercise your- 
self into godliness.” His first letter to Ti- 
mothy reads as if he had just seen one of the 
great training-schools of Greece. He would 
have noticed the marvellous changes that’ had 
taken place in the bodies of: those who had 
been exercising themselves, He!would have 
seen what they had done and suffered, and 
having seen and heard, out of the abundance 
of his heart he would speak. 

We have to be thankful for the better days 
which have dawned upon our children. There 
are better homes, and better schools, and better 
means of culture. Boys and girls are now 
being taught drilling and swimming, and they 
are being taught not by any one, or in any 
way, but they are put into training under 
those who have studied the laws under which 
bodies are to be exercised, and by which we 
are able to swim. Everything is under law. 
Singing, music, and drawing have each of 
them laws of theirown. If any of us want 
to excel in any of these things we shall have 
to go into training ; and it was this necessity 
for drill and discipline that the apostle recog- 
nised when he exhorted Timothy to exercise 
himself in godliness. 

Now I want you to notice that if you are 
being taught any of these things, you will 
soon be reminded by some likeness or other 
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of those things which belong to the kingdom 
of heaven. Some may tell you that such 
pursuits are of no use, but are only waste 
of time; but you will not only find that they 
have a value in’ themselves, but that they are 
ever stirring your mind by way of remem- 
brance of those things which belong to your 
everlasting peace. For instanee, just as we 
find if we intend to acquire any art we must 
put ourselves under a teacher, and yield up 
ourseives in obedience and submission to 
him, so we are reminded of the necessity of 
giving up ourselves to Christ, to learn of 
Him, and become His disciples, if we would 
serve God and keep His commandments. 
We all know the kind of work that is done 
without a teacher ; and we know how soon 
boys and girls get tired of work done in their 
own way. We seem always to want ‘some 
one, not only to teach us what to do, but to 
keep us up to our work. And it is this re- 
membrance which gives such point to our 
Lord’s words, ‘‘ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 

Then, again, we soon discover that we do 
not learn anything by merely joining a class 
and having a teacher, but that we shall have 
to exert ourselves and use our faculties, and 
strive and struggle, if we are to meet with 
any success, All things are full of labour ; 
and so we read, “ Wherefore we labour to 
be accepted of Him.” The help that we re- 
ceive ought to lead us to try to help ourselves. 
“ Work out your own salvation, for it is God 
that worketh in you to will and to do His 
good pleasure.” 

Just as we must have a master, and have 
made up our minds to take any trouble and 
to make every effort, so we must be ready to 
follow implicitly the directions given to us. 
We must accept the system of training. A 
boy in the water, who is being held up by the 
rope under his arms, must put himself into 
the teacher’s hands, and he will be taught to 
move his arms and legs in one way, the only 
way in which they must move if he is to 
learn to swim. There is nothing arbitrary 
in the directions that will be given to him. 
They are natural and necessary. And so if 
we exeicise ourselves into godliness we must 
yield up ourselves entirely to Christ, and take 
His yoke upon us, and learn of Him. And 
His commands are not grievous. 

After a while we shall begin to take pleasure 
in that which has cost us so much effort and 
endurance! There will be not only the new 
attainment’ that we have’ acquired, but we 
shall have added to us somie gift of patience, 
or perseverance, or courage, which will secure 





of itself a sufficient reward for any pains we 
have taken. And so if we seek first God’s 
kingdom and His righteousness, what to eat, 
and what to drink, and what to put on will 
be added to us. Exercising ourselves unto 
godliness, we shall find it is profitable for all 
things, having the promise of the life that 
now is, as well as of the life that is to come. 

You will never regret having learnt to 
swim. It will be to you as long as you live a 
source of pleasure, and at the same time a 
means of health and strength. It is just pos- 
sible that it may be more. You may find 
yourself some day, in the midst of others, 
suddenly shocked by the cry for help uttered 
by some one who is drowning. Your gift of 
swimming and your gift of courage will come 
to the rescue. In a moment you may be 
seeking and saving one who had given up 
himself as lost. 

You will never regret having learnt to be 
godly. Being and keeping yourself in train- 
ing, you will find you are ready to face any 
day any day’s work, or any day’s trial. _God- 
liness will become a habit, and you will be 
able to delight yourself in the Lord, as only 
those can who have loved and feared Him 
from their youth. There will certainly be 
something more. You cannot be godly, and 
be exercising yourself into godliness in sucha 
world as this, without many opportunities of 
saving souls—“ And let him know who turneth 
a sinner from the error of his ways that he 
saves a soul from death, and shall hide a 
multitude of sins.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Les- 
son: Matt. vili. r—13.. Concluding Hymn: ‘‘ Sun of my soul, 
Thou Saviour dear.’’ 

We have talked to you of happy homes, and 
good schools, and proper training, and have 
shown you what God evidently wishes you to 
be, and how you may please Him by lead- 
ing loving and useful lives, but we have 
something more yet to say. ‘In travelling 
along a road you will meet not only with 
directions which will guide you, if you are in 
any perplexity, but public notices warning 
you of danger. Now we want to draw your 
attention to a warning which God has given 
specially to children and young people. He 
has made'a way from earth to heaven, and 
He wishes us to find and keep it; so He 
gives us full directions for the journey. He 
would: save us from harm, and so He warns 
us of the evils to which we are exposed. 
“* My son,” he says, ‘if sinners entice thee, 
consent thou not.” 
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At first, as you hear this warning, it would 
seem as if it could not be addressed to you. 
You are children at home, and you are 
being taken care of, so there is no chance 
of your getting into any harm, as long as 
you have your father and mother to watch 
over you. Nests, you say, are hidden 
away in secret places, and the young birds 
in them are safe enough. Yes, that is true ; 
but the young birds get wings of their own, 
and fly about. And there are bird-catchers, 
and they lay snares and nets for birds. 
Warnings, if they are to be warnings, must 
always seem to be uncalled for. It is of no use 
telling a person he has done wrong, when he 
has already fallen into a temptation. A bird 
in a trap knows that it has been caught. 

The best time to talk about sin is God’s 
time, and He talks about sin to children. 
And the best way to talk to children about 
sin is God’s way, and He tells them to have 
nothing to do with it. And the best illus- 
tration we can use, as we warn children 
against tempters to sin, will be God’s illus- 
tration of bird-catchers—“ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not. Surely in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any 
bird.” 

Snares are laid for children in the same 
way that snares are laid for birds. A bird sees 
another bird flying up and down in a field, 
but it does not see the string that is tied to 
its leg, and which keeps it a prisoner and 
prevents its flying whither it would. The 
bird seems to be free, for it is flying about, 
but it cannot fly farther than the string will 
let it. It chirps and twitters, and the sound 
of its voice attracts attention. The free 
bird listens, and looks, and hesitates, and at 
last pitches beside it, and the bird-catcher 
watches his opportunity and makes it his 
prey. Most children who go wrong are led, 
in the first instance, to do so by some other 
children. One child tempts another. What 
one child is doing is a temptation to another 
child to do the same. The force of the 
temptation lies in the power of the example. 
And so one reason against doing wrong is, 
that we may be sure that our wrong-doing 
will lead some one else to do wrong. 

We may have a bad example at home; 
we are almost sure to find some one setting 
a bad example at school, and we are certain 
to meet with wrong-doers as we go out into 
the world. Now we are warned, from very 
childhood, against temptation, You will 
need, as long as you live, to resist evil, and 
the best. way of acquiring the habit of a 
horror of sin is to begin as a child to avoid 





the company of those who do wrong. “Enter 
not into the path of the wicked, and go not 
in the way of evil. Avoid it, pass not by it, 
turn from it, and pass away.” 

One of the first temptations which will 
beset you will be the temptation to disobe- 
dience. You will find some other child not 
minding when it is spoken to, and, when- 
ever it can, managing to get its own way, 
and thus setting an example of disobedience 
and insubordination, There will be times 
when it will be a struggle for you to obey 
some rule or submit to some regulation, and 
looking.at this example you will feel inclined 
to resent your parents’ or your teacher’s autho- 
rity. This will be a temptation. Now this 
inclination must be resisted at once. .You 
must escape in a moment, as if it were for 
your life, Disobedience is a crime, and 
your safety lies in preserving your child- 
like conviction ofits criminality. The ques- 
tion whether you will obey your parents or 
not, is only another form of the question 
whether you will love them or not. And 
if you do not love and obey your parents 
whom you have seen, how can you love and 
obey God whom you have not seen ? 

Another temptation will be the temptation 
to laziness and idleness. We live in a world 
of work. God works, and our Saviour said, 
“‘ My Father worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
All things are full of labour. And whatso- 
ever our hand finds to do, we must do it with 
all our might. These texts, and such texts 
as these, you must keep in your hearts with 
all diligence ; for you will soon find there are 
those who are tainted with the leprosy of 
laziness. We warn you that laziness is 
catching. People who are doing nothing 
lead other persons to be idle. You cannot 
afford to be doing nothing, for you are risk- 
ing the habit and the power of work. 

You will have other temptations, of which 
I cannot speak now; but you will find all 
temptations are alike—they seem to look more 
or less tempting and pleasant, but they are 
all alike wrong, and all alike ruinous. If 
you take at once the first temptations that 
beset you, and determine, in the strength of 
God, to overcome them, you will succeed, 
and your success will strengthen and en- 
courage you to meet with any and all of the 
temptations of life. And we read: ‘“ There 
hath no temptation taken you but such as is 
common to man; but God is faithful, who 
will not suffer you to be tempted above that 
ye are able, but will with the temptation 
also make a way of escape, that ye may be 
able to bear it.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY. 


I.—HOME NOTES. 
EMPTY CITY CHURCHES. 


ATIENTION has been called once again, through 

the newspapers and by a discussion in the House 
of Lords, to the condition into which changing cir- 
cumstances have brought the parochial arrangements 
of the City of London. Within an area ofa single mile, 
in what is known as the City, there are close upon sixty 
churches, affording sitting accommodation for upwards 
of thirty thousand persons, and with an annual revenue 
for clerical purposes of more than £40,000. The 
actual population of the City of London is now re- 
turned as 52,000, about half what it was ten years 
ago, and for this population there are sixty-one 
churches. But, as the Bishop of London pointed 
out, the Sunday population of the City is very much 
below that of the ordinary sleeping population, be- 
cause so many people go out into the suburbs or into 
the country on Sunday, and it is not surprising that, 
according to recent statistics, the total number attend- 
ing service in the City on Sunday morning is given 
as 3,853 persons, exclusive of clergy, choir, paupers, 
school children, and paid attendants. The sweeping 
suggestion that the great majority of these City 
churches should be ruthlessly and unhesitatingly 
destroyed is not likely to find favour; and there is 
something more than mere sentiment in the shrinking 
which is felt from giving up the heart of the metropolis 
exclusively to the pursuits of trade and money get- 
ting; nor are the importance and value of short week- 
day services to be overlooked. But when all these 
allowances are made, the result which remains shows 
that the City of London, besides being, as it un- 
doubtedly is, the centre of a great deal of shameful 
waste in connection with charitable funds, is also the 
scene of a lamentable waste of ecclesiastical resources. 
How the money thus expended would be better 
applied, for kindred purposes, is a question which no 
doubt requires earnest consideration ; but the present 
state of things certainly constitutes an evil and a 
grievance, which cannot be dealt with too soon, in- 
asmuch as while it remains it is an occasion of mani- 
fold injury to the cause of Christian truth and right- 
eousness. 


HOSPITALS AND CONVALESCENT PATIENTS. 


There seems to be good reason to hope that the 
London Hospital Sunday Collections of the present 
year will exceed in amount those of any preceding 
year. Aboht £30,000 have been received at the 
Mansion House at the time of our writing these lines. 
‘‘ The Order of St. John of Jerusalem in England ’”’— 
a useful and highly respectable society, encumbered 
with a fantastic name and some fanciful traditions, 
but thoroughly unsectarian in its character and bene- 
volent in its aims—has recently drawn attention to 
efforts made by its agency for the assistance of patients 
when discharged, as convalescent, from hospitals. 





It is pointed out that the condition of such persons is 
often very pitiful, and thoroughly deserving of thought- 
ful consideration and sympathy. They require for a 
considerable time, in order to their entire.restoration, a 
diet which it is frequently impossible for them to 
obtain without benevolent help. “It is unfortunately 
too often the case that an accident to, or illness of, 
the breadwinner is the beginning of debt and distress 
in a family, and that generally he returns from the 
hospital to his home, to find his wife and children in 
straitened circumstances, and unable to provide him 
with the nourishing food which then, of all times, he 
most requires to enable him to resume his work.” 
The members of the Order of St. John, who them- 
selves supply the funds which they dispense, have, for 
fourteen ‘years, endeavoured, in the case of patients 
from Charing Cross and King’s College Hospitals, to 
afford, under medical direction, help of the kind re- 
ferred to. They are now willing to endeavour to ex- 
tend this important form of benevolent enterprise to 
patients discharged from other hospitals, if funds are 
supplied to them for the purpose. The claims of 
such a scheme are obvious, and ought not to need 
any urgency of commendation. The Secretary of the 
Order is Mr. James Gildea, St. John’s Gate, Clerken- 
well, London, E.C. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND POOR TOWN CHILDREN, 


Mrs. Rossiter, whose good work on behalf of the 
poor children of London has more than once been 
mentioned by us, has lately stated her own pro- 
posals in the following letter to the newspapers, 
which we are glad to insert here:— For the next 
few months the children of the rich will be scattered 
over the world, and much money will be spent (and 
not a little wasted) on their pleasures. The poor 
town children will continue to live between brick 
walls, asking (as Punch says), ‘Where is the 
country?’ Ten years ago I was thought mad in 
taking a score of London children to the Isle of 
Wight for a week ; now it is recognised that such 
children have some claim to be children at least once 
a year. But I am told on good authority that houses 
cannot be found for all the children who can be sent 
by the charity (I had almost said justice) of the rich, 
and I feel responsible for this difficulty being met as 
far as possible. At all times the house here is open 
to really poor girls up to the number of eight or nine, 
and I make up the deficit (usually heavy) every year 
myself. Beyond this number I do not wish to go, 
and I hope the time will soon come when I may rest 
altogether. But I am willing to increase the number 
of girls, between seven and twelve years, to twenty if 
need be; but I hope my friends who recommend me 
such large numbers of children will remember that to 
keep twenty children all the year (excepting winter) 
requires money, and that I am not able to add to my 
expenditure, though I am ready to give more work. 
Some children who came last week from a very poor 
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locality and from a Board school cried to go home for 
the first two days, and it required nearly a week to 
call out the real children; their capacity for enjoy- 
ment seemed tobe almost entirely crushed, When 
at the end of the week I offered to send them home 
‘they were as anxious to stay. What greater evil can 
town life do than this?—I am, sir, yours, &c., 
ELIZABETH RossiTER.—Horsfrith Park, Ingate- 
stone, July 7,” 

The scheme not only deserves recommendation in 
itself, but, it may, and we hope will, also serve as a 
seed of kindly suggestion which may take root and 
fructify in many instances. 


THE EDINBURGH MEDICAL MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Missionaries everywhere testify to the great value 
of medical knowledge and skill as an aid to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of their work, and we are glad: to 
believe that friends of foreign missions at home are 
disposed increasingly to recognise how well the arts 
of healing body and soul go together in the attempt 
to make known to heathen people the nature and 
effects of Christian truth. We note that lately a very 
large and extremely interesting meeting was held in 
Edinburgh, in order to take leave of nine young 
medical missionaries, who had completed their studies 
in the University, under the auspices of the Edin- 
burgh Medical Missionary Society, and were about 
to start for different spheres of labour, They were 
connected with various sections of the Christian 
Church, and the vast audience of over three thousand 


people who listened to the addresses and took part in 
the devotions which marked the occasion represented 
a corresponding variety of minor religious differences. 
A very interesting feature of the proceedings was the 
speech of the venerable Dr. Moffat, who recalled the 
meeting in the year 1816, when he, as one of a party of 
nine missionaries, was set apart for the service in which 


he has so nobly spent his life. , Dr, Moffat, who has 
now reached the age of eighty-six years, can always 
supply from thestores of his own experience abundant 
illustrations of the value of medical mission work, 
and the childlike simplicity of his spirit makes even 
his presence on such occasions as these seem like a 
benediction. We trust that the unusually impressive 
proceedings at the meeting in Edinburgh will serve 
greatly to help the good work of the Medical Mis- 
sionary Society. 


THE GOSPEL AND ITS AGENCIES IN ST. GILES’. 


In looking, through the twenty-first annual report 
of the St, Giles’ Christian Mission, conducted by Mr, 
George Hatton and his friends, we are glad to observe 
the reference to some important changes which are 
being effected in. that district. After alluding to the 
various, agencies connected with the Mission, and 
their active operation, Mr. Hatton says: ‘But in my 
judgment: one of the most important improvements 
that our District has yet seen is now going.on in the 
erection by the Peabody Trustees of a large block of 
suitable. dwellings; -for..the poor, in very close 
proximity to our: Mission Chapel,.in Little Wild 





Street. These buildings will stand on the site of 
some of the worst fever-dens and pest-houses of the 
neighbourhood, and when completed will consist of 
540 rooms, accommodating some 2,500 persons in 
respectability and comfort.” So far as theory is 
concerned, it is perhaps unnecessary now to spend 
much time in insisting upon the importance of decent 
and wholesome dwelling accommodation as an aid to 
the improved morality and the social elevation of the 
poor; but practically, both in our cities and country 
districts, a great deal yet remains to be done. The 
testimony of one who has laboured so long and so 
faithfully as Mr. Hatton, in one of the most wretched 
and degraded quarters of London—where poverty is 
seen in its most appalling forms, that is, associated 
with dirt, vice, and every kind of squalor and wretched- 
ness—is well worthy of note. The improvement of 
the dwellings of the poor offers an almost unlimited 
field for the exercise of enlightened philanthropy, and 
even for well-directed commercial enterprise. We 
must add that we notice with pleasure that Mr. 
Hatton is still able to produce a satisfactory and 
cheering record of the valuable work done, in con- 
nection with the St. Giles’ Mission, in aid of dis- 
charged Prisoners. 


Il.—GLANCES ABROAD. 
THE ‘PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES. 


England, and indeed the civilised world, was startled 
by the tidings that, on the 2nd of July, General 
Garfield, the President of the United States, had 
been dangerously wounded by the pistol-shot of an 
assassin. The President was at a railway station in 
Washington, intending, in company with the Secre- 
tary of State and others, to start by train on a short 
journey, when two shots were fired by a man named 
Guiteau, who had resorted to the spot, as he after- 
wards avowed, for the purpose of accomplishing the 
murder of General Garfield. One of the shots took 
effect, and the President fell, the blood spurting 
from his wound. For many days the greatest anxiety 
prevailed as to the possible result, but happily the 
vigorous constitution of the sufferer enabled him to 
rally, and although at the time we write it is too 
soon to speak of the issue with confidence, there 
seem to be good grounds for hoping that the re- 
covery will be complete. Guiteau appears to have 
been prompted by mingled feelings of political hatred 
and personal revenge.. He is stated to have been by 
profession a lawyer, but he had apparently entered 
upon a career which we should call that of a political 
adventurer. He wished for an appointment under 
Government, and when he found that he had no 
chance of obtaining it, sought his revenge. It is grati- 
fying to be able to believe that he had no confede- 
rates in his dastardly act. . The general shock created 
by this lamentable event has been followed by 
universal expressions of sympathy and of cordial hope 
that the valuable life thus ‘imperilled may be spared. 
Nowhere have such expressions been more emphatic 
and sincere than in England. The mother-country 
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has shown once again that the love for her daughter- 
republic across the sea has in it that mysterious force 
which especially belongs to blood relationship, and 
which has been fostered and strengthened by the pos- 
session of many common interests, hopes, aspirations, 
and endeavours. 


DEATH OF PASTEUR FISCH. 


Many persons in this country were familiar with 
the face and voice of Pasteur George Fisch, an 
eminent and beloved French Protestant clergyman, 
whose sudden death from apoplexy was lately 
announced. Pasteur Fisch succeeded Adolphe 
Monod as minister of the Protestant Church at Lyons. 
For many years past, he has been honoured and 
looked up to as one of ‘the most useful and devoted 
of the ministers of the ftee Evangelical Churches of 
France, and has been the general secretary of the 
society which they formed. -He was a zealous and 
indefatigable advocate and promoter of home mission 
work, and indeed was thé supporter and friend of all 
the leading Protestant religious: enterprises of his 
country. He was a prominent member of the Evan- 
.gelical- Alliance, and his genial presence, and the 
mingled courteousness, dignity, and simplicity of his 
manner, will long be remembered by English and 
American members and friends of the Alliance as 
well as by his own countrymen. His removal, which, 
although he was sixty-seven years of age, was quite 
unlooked for, is felt as a great loss by French Pro- 
testants, and his name will long be affectionately 
cherished among them. Dr, Pressensé says of him, 


* Others may have been more distinguished for learn- 
ing and oratorical gifts, but he had no equal in the 
ceaseless activity, fertility of resource, and unflagging 
devotedness of his work among the churches.”’ 


THE OPIUM TRADE IN BRITISH BURMAH. 


A memorandum on the subject of the relations of 
the British Government’ to the Opium Trade in 
British Burmah, by Mr. Aitchison, late Chief Com- 
missioner in that country, has lately been made 
public, and has produced a very painful feeling of 
surprise and of humiliation in the minds, we believe, 
of English people generally. Mr. Aitchison states 
that this pernicious drug, the use of which was. un- 
known in Burmah under native rule, has been intro- 
duced under the auspices of our Government there, 
and has been made the source of very considerable 
revenue. Under the system adopted by British 
authorities, licenses are disposed of by auction to 
shopkeepers desiring to deal in opium, and the drug 
is supplied after a heavy duty, amounting to five times 
its cost as imported, has been levied upon it. The 
opium trade thus established has been in Burmah, as 
it has been everywhere, a cause of fearful demoralisa- 
tion, and the consumption has increased at an alarm- 
ing rate. The Burmese appear to be peculiarly 
susceptible to the deleterious influences of this deadly 
narcotic, and so invariably does the evil mastery of 
the habit assert itself among them when it is once 
indulged in, that opium-sellers frequently. supply 





young and respectable men with opium gratis, ‘know- 
ing that the victims who yield to the temptation thus 
presented will certainly fall into their hands with very 
little delay. Mr. Aitchison, who’ has: taken © great 
pains to collect information from competent: authori- 
ties in various parts of Burmah, is-of opinion that if 
the opium trade were allowed to go on unchecked, 
there would soon be no Burmese. population left from 
whom to collect taxes, and that therefore the un- 
righteous. course hitherto adopted by the British 
Government is short-sighted, and in asense suicidal. 
We cannot refrain from asking, how is it that our 
British Government seeks its revenue sq largely, both 
at home and abroad, not from the education, ’the 
physical health, and social advancement of its sub- 
jects, but from their degradation, thei wretchedness, 
their ruin? We fear God and will not have an in- 
fidel in our Parliament, yet we turn millions of homes 


‘into madhouses,'ad@ countless ~wottien and ‘children 


to the number of widows and fatherless, and pocket 
yearly a good round sum as the proceeds. ‘The Coni- 
missioneralso appends Several tecommendations:to 
the Government with a view to reducing and checking 
this fearful scourge. Lord Hartington‘has intimated 
the intention of the authorities to put some at least of 
these recommendations into immediate force, and 
stated that that small portion of the evils to be thus 
remedied now brings in £50,000 a year in revenue. 


Il.—OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
SIR JOSIAH MASON. 


An eminently ‘‘ successful merchant,” and a wise 
and generous philanthropist, Sir Josiah Mason, of 
Birmingham, passed away on the 16th of June, at 
the good old age of eighty-six years. The story of 
his life, should it ever be written, will form another 
of those ‘industrial biographies,” of which many 
have lately been given to the public, which illustrate 
the value of plodding industry, of native sagacity, and 
of sterling integrity, in securing a successful career in 
a mercantile and manufacturing community like our 
own. It will also present a fine example of a man 
who had it in his heart to be ‘his own executor,” 
and who, by a bountiful expenditure of his wealth on 
good objects, secured a large measure of respect and 
love, and left in operation benevolent and educational 
agencies which, we may well hope ‘and believe, will 
be of lasting service. Josiah Mason was born in 
Kidderminster, in 1795, of parents in a very humble 
position. His father died when the boy was about 
ten years of age, and mere child as he then was, he 
had to begin the struggle for existence which presses 
so hardly on multitudes. But the boy had a faculty for 
business, and the story of his setting up as a pie-seller, 
—which has been variously told—apparently belongs 
to this period, the pies, or tea-cakes, having been 
made by his mother, not by his wife, as some chroni- 
clers have said. Anyhow, the little Kidderminster 
lad in those early days begaii to take the fitst steps to 
fortune: \ As’he grew up he tried his hand at two or 
three’ ‘trades; shoemaking, ‘it is said; being one’ of 
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them ; and at length found his way to Birmingham, 
where he engaged in the manufacture of split rings. 
A combination of circumstances led to his embarking 
in the steel-pen trade, to which attention was begin- 
ning to be called, and which within the last fifty years 
has developed into such an immense industry. Josiah 
Mason was one of the first in the field ; he knew how 
to arrange for the sale as well as for the production 
of pens, and as the years passed on he became the 
largest steel-pen manufacturer in the world. He was 
one of the first, also, to perceive the commercial 
value of the process of electro-plating, and by the 
judicious investment of capital in that branch of busi- 
ness, and also in that of ‘‘ vulcanising ” india-rubber, 
he acquired a large fortune. A more detailed ex- 
amination of the story of his career would show that 
Mason did not owe his success to ‘* mere luck,” but 
that the fabric of his fortune was built up by honest, 
God-fearing industry, and by honourable and stead- 
fast thrift. A great fortune, however, is a great 
responsibility, and it is even a greater achievement 
probably to spend money wisely than to get it plenti- 
fully. The two great monuments of Sir Josiah 
Mason’s thoughtful generosity are the Orphan 
Schools for 350 children at Erdington, near Bir- 
mingham, and the Science College at Birmingham. 
Upon the erection and endowment of these in- 
stitutions their founder expended nearly half .a 
million sterling, and it was in recognition of this 
public service that he received a few years ago the 
honour of knighthood. He was also an open- 
handed friend of almost all the institutions for the 
benefit of the public in Birmingham. It is pleasant 
tc know that the old man’s life was brightened and 
rendered happy by the attachment of those for whose 
benefit he did so much, and that he was abundantly 
peloved as well as honoured. He spent a great deal 
of time at his Orphanage, and was regarded by the 
children as a father. He had no family of his own, 
but for more than half a century lived happily with 
the wife whom he had married in the days of his 
early struggles and comparative poverty. 


THE REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


The Rev. Dr. Cumming, for more than forty years 
the minister of the Scotch National Church, Crown 
Court, Covent Garden, London, has lately been taken 
away by death, after a long and painful affliction. Dr. 
Cumming entered upon his pastorate in 1832, and 
only resigned it, owing to the advance of age and 
infirmity, in 1879. He was well known during a con- 
siderable part of his career for the indefatigable zeal 
with which he maintained, in sermons, lectures, and 
writings, the cause of Protestantism as against the 
teachings and pretensions of the Papacy. He was 
also a believer in the speedy second coming of our 
Lord for His millennial reign, and brought much 
ingenuity and skill to the exposition of passages of 
Scripture which he imagined supported this belief. 
He was led to fix upon the year 1868 as the time 
when, as he put it, the great epochs of the world’s 
history might be expected to run out ; and perhaps he 





never quite persuaded himself that the public were 
right in their opinion that the actual course of events 
falsified the anticipation. All that we can say on 
such a subject may be said in two very familiay 
lines, — 
“God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 

Willingness to wait in reverence, and faith, and 
hope, on God’s own interpretation of the dark saying 
uttered of old, with respect to ourselves and to the 
course of human history, is doubtless the true Chris- 
tian spirit to cherish, Whatever may have been 
Dr. Cumming’s faults in this respect we cannot pre- 
sume to judge; but we may truly refer to him here 
as a minister of special gifts, who for more than a 
generation held an important position in the metro- 
polis, keeping together a large congregation, and 
constantly appearing in public as the advocate of 
many leading religious and philanthropic enterprises. 


WILLIAM PAGE WOOD, BARON HATHERLEY,. 


A career of singularly and beautifully blended 
strength and sweetness has closed with the death of 
Lord Hatherley, ex-Lord Chancellor of England, 
who finished his course at the good old age of 
eighty years, on Sunday, July 1oth, at his house 
in Great George Street, Westminster. The men 
of illustrious piety as well as of illustrious ability 
who have attained to the highest legal positions in 
this country have happily not been few, and Lord 
Hatherley’s name will always rank with the foremost 
of them. The son of Sir Matthew Wood, a once 
famous Lord Mayor of London, Lord Hatherley had 
many advantages of education and of surroundings 
which, when made use of, help to give a man a good 
start in life. From his early years he was of religious 
as well as of studious habits, and when called to the 
Bar he toiled up the steep and difficult path to 
influence and fame with an untarnished honour, and 
in a spirit of noble and strenuous perseverance. We 
need not attempt to trace his career step by step, but 
may remark that perhaps no lawyer ever advanced to 
the highest place in his profession whose successes 
were regarded with more ungrudging satisfaction and 
approval by members of the same calling as well as 
by the public at large. It is especially to Lord 
Hatherley’s Christian and philanthropic labours—or 
perhaps we should rather say, to his Christian and 
philanthropic spirit—that we desire to refer here. 
Spotless in his integrity, tender, childlike, and self- 
forgetful in all the private relations of life, this great 
lawyer, amidst the harassing and incessant labours 
of thirty of the busiest years of his life, found time to 
serve as a teacher in a Sunday-school, and devoted 
time, ability, and money to the parish work of the 
district in which he lived, and to more general efforts 
on behalf of the poor, the suffering, and those who 
required help in any form. He will long be specially 
missed in Westminster, and he has left to his country- 
men at large an example which cannot but have a 
humbling as well as an inspiring effect upon most, if 
not all, of us. 
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COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvutTHor oF “ JEsSICA’s FIRST PRAYER,” “IN PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


** Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables."—Saying attributed to Napoleon I. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—ANOTHER OFFER. 


her. é 
she delighted in companionship and in the 
help she could render to any fellow-creature. 


If she overtook a boy trudging reluctantly to | 


school she would dismount from her rough 


pony and give him a ride; or if she met with | 
a woman carrying a heavy load, she took the | 


burden from her, and let her pony saunter 
slowly along, while she listened to the homely 
gossip of the neighbourhood. Phebe was a 
great favourite along these roads, which she 
had traversed every week during summer to 
attend Riversborough market for the last 
eight years. Her spirits rose as she rode 
along, receiving many a kindly word, and 
more invitations to spend a little while in 
different houses than she could have accepted 
if she had been willing to give twelve months 
to visiting. It was market-day at Rivers- 
borough, and the greetings there were still 
more numerous, and, if possible, more kindly. 
Everybody had a word for pretty Phebe Mar- 
lowe ; especially to-day, when her black dress 
told of the loss she had suffered. 

She made her way to Whitefriars Road. 
The Old Bank was not so full as it had for- 
merly been ; for immediately after the panic 
last May a new bank had been opened more 
in the centre of the town, and a good many 
of the tradesmen and farmers had transferred 
their accounts to it. The outer office was 
fairly busy, but Phebe had not long to wait 
before being summoned to see Mr. Clifford. 
The muscles of his stern and careworn fea- 
tures relaxed into something approaching a 
smile as she entered and he caught sight of 
her sweet and frank young face. 

“Sit down, Phebe,” he said. I did not 
hear of your loss before yesterday ; and I 
was just about to send for you to see your 
father’s will. It is in our strong room. You 
are not one-and-twenty yet ?” 


i 


“ Not till next December, sir,” she replied. | 


“ Roland Sefton is the only executor ap- 
pointed,” he continued, his face contracting 


for an instant, as if some painful memory | 


flashed across him; “and, since he is dead, 
X—4I 


I succeed to the charge as his executor. You 


will be my ward, Phebe, till you are of age.” 
HE next day Phebe locked up her house | 
and rode down to Riversborough. As | 

she descended into the valley and the open 
plain beyond her sorrowfulness fell away from | 
Her social instincts were strong, and | 


“ Will it be much trouble, sir?” she asked 
anxiously. 

“None at all,” he answered ; “I hope it 
will be a pleasure ; for, Phebe, it will not be 
fit for you to live alone at Upfold Farm ; and 
I wish you to come here—to make your 
home with me till you are of age. It would 
be a great pleasure to me, and I would take 
care you should have every opportunity for 
self-improvement. I know you are not a fine 
young lady, my dear, but you are sensible, 
| modest, and sweet-tempered, and we should 
| get on well together. If you were happy 
| with me I should regard you as my adopted 
Bee cape and provide accordingly for you. 
| Think of it for a few minutes while I Jook 


over these letters. Perhaps I seem a grim 


and surly old man to you; but I am not 
You would never disappoint 


naturally so. 
; me.” 
| He turned away to his desk, and appeared 
| to occupy himself with his letters, but he did 
not take in a single line of them. He had 
set his heart once more on the hope of winning 
love and gratitude from some young wayfarer 
on life’s rough road, whose path he could 
|make smooth and bright. He had been 
| bitterly disappointed in his own son and his 
|friend’s son. But if this simple, unspoiled 
| little country maiden would leave her future 
| life in his keeping, how easy and how happy 
| it should be! 
“It’s very good of you,” said Phebe, in a 
trembling voice ; “ and I’m not afraid of you, 
| Mr. Clifford, not in the least; but I could 
not keep from fretting in this house. Oh, I 
| loved them so; every one of them; but Mr. 
Roland most of all. No one was ever so 
good to me as he was. If it hadn’t been for 
him I should have learned nothing; and 
father himself would have been a dull, igno- 
rantman. Mr. Roland learnt to talk to father, 
and nobody else could talk with him but me. 
t used to think it was as much like our Lord 
Jesus Christ as anything any one could do. 
Mr. Roland could not open father’s ears, but 
he learned how to talk to him, to make him 
| less lonely. That was the kindest thing any 
one on earth could do.” 
“Do you believe Mr. Roland was inno- 

' cent?” asked Mr. Clifford. 
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“T know he was guilty,” answered Phebe 
sadly. ‘ Hetold meall about it himself; and 
I sawhis sorrow. Before that he always seemed 
to me more like what I think Jesus Christ was 
than any one else. He could never think of 
himself while there were other people to care 
for. And I know,” she went on, with simple 
sagacity, “that it was not Mr. Roland’s sin 
that fretted father, but the loss of the money. 
If he had made six hundred pounds by using 
it without his consent, and said, ‘ Here, Mar- 
lowe, are twelve hundred pounds for you 
instead of six; I did not put your money 
up as you wanted, but used it instead ;’ 
why, father would have praised him up to 
the skies, and could never have been grateful 
enough.” 

Mr. Clifford’s conscience smote him as he 
listened to Phebe’s unworldly comment on 
Roland Sefton’s conduct. If Roland had met 
him with the announcement of a gain of ten 
thousand pounds by a lucky, though un- 
authorised speculation, he knew very well his 
own feeling would have been utterly differ- 
ent from that with which he had heard of the 
loss of ten thousand pounds. The world 
itself. would have cried out against him if he 
had prosecuted a man by whose disregard of 
the laws he had gained so largea profit. Was 
it, then, a simple love of justice that had ac- 
tuated him? Yet the breach of trust would 
have been the same. 

“ But if you will not come to live with me, 
my dear,” he said, “ what do you propose to 
do? You cannot live alone in your old home.” 

“May I tell you what I should like to 
do?” she asked. 

*‘ Certainly,” he answered. “Iam bound 
to know it.” 

“Those two who are dead,” she said, 
“thought so much of my painting. Mr. 
Roland was always wishing I could go to a 
school of art; and father said when he was 
gone he should wish it too. But now we 
have lost our money, the next best thing will 
be for me to go to live as servant to some 
great artist, where I could see something of 
painting, till I’ve saved enough money to go 
to school. I can let Upfold Farm for fifteen 
pounds a year to Simon Nixey, so I shall soon 
have money enough. I promised father I 
would never sell our farm, that has belonged 
to Marlowes ever since it was enclosed from 
the common. And if I go to London, I 
shall be near Madame, and the children, and 
Mrs. Roland Sefton.” 

The colour had come back to Phebe’s face, 
and her voice was steady and musical again. 
There was such a clear, frank shining in her 


blue eyes, looking so pleasantly into his, that 
Mr. Clifford sighed regretfully as he thought of 
his solitary and friendless life—self-chosen 
partly, but growing more dreary as old age, 
with its infirmities, crept on. 

“No, no; you need not go into service,” 
he said ; ‘there is money enough of your 
own to do what you wish with. Mrs. Ro- 
land refuses to receive the income from her 
marriage settlement till every claim against 
her husband is paid off. I shall pay your 
claim off at the rate of one hundred a year, 
or more, if you like. You may have a sum 
sufficient to keep you at an art school as long 
as you need be there.” 

“ Why, I shall be very rich!” exclaimed 
Phebe; “and father dreaded I should be 
poor.” 

**T will run up to London and see what 
arrangements I can make for you,” he con- 
tinued. ‘ Perhaps Mrs. Roland Sefton could 
find a corner for you in her own house, small 
as it is; and Madame would make you as 
welcome as a daughter. You are more of a 
daughter to her than Felicita. Only I must 
make a bargain, that you and the children 
come down often to see me here in the old 
house. I should have grown very fond of 
you, Phebe; and then you would have married 
some man whom I detested, and disappointed 
me bitterly again. It is best as it is, I sup- 
pose. But if you will change your mind 
now, and stay with me as my adopted daugh- 
ter, I’ll run the risk.” 

“If it was anywhere else !”” she answered, 
with a wistful look into his face, “ but not here. 
If Mrs. Roland Sefton could find room for me 
I’d rather live with them than anywhere else 
in the world. Only don’t think I’m ungrate- 
ful because I can’t stay here.” 
| “‘ No, no, Phebe,” he replied ; “ it was for 
| my own sake I asked it. As you grow older, 
| child, you'll find out that the secret root of 
| nine-tenths of the benevolence you see is 
| selfishness.” 

Six weeks later all the arrangements for 
| Phebe leaving her old home and entering 
|upon an utterly new life were completed. 
| Simon Nixey, after vainly urging her to accept 
himself, and to give herself, and her little 
| farm, and her restored fortune to him, offered 
; to become her tenant at #0 a year for the 
| land, leaving the cottage uninhabited; for 
| Phebe could not bear the idea of any farm- 
| labourer and his family dwelling in it, and de- 
| stroying or injuring the curious carvings with 
| which her father had lined its walls. The spot 

was far out of the way of tramps and wander- 
| ing vagabonds ; and there was no danger of 
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damage being done to it by the neighbours. 
Mrs. Nixey undertook to see that it was kept 
from damp and dirt, promising to have a fire 
lighted there occasionally, and Simon would 
see to the thatch being kept in repair, on 
condition that Phebe would come herself 
once a year to receive her rent, and see how 
the place was cared for. There was but a 
forlorn hope in Mrs, Nixey’s heart that Phebe 
would ever have Simon now she was going 
to London ; but it might possibly come about 
in the long-run if he met with no girl to accept 
him with as much fortune. 

Before leaving Upfold Farm Phebe received 
the following letter from Felicita :— 


“ DEAR PuHEBE,—I shall be very glad to 
have you under my roof. I believe I see in 
you a freshness and truthfulness of nature on 
which I can rely forsympathy. I have always 
felt a sincere regard for you, but of late I 
have learned to love you, and to think of 
you as my friend. I love you next to my 
children. Let me be a friend to you. Your 
pursuits will interest me, and you must let 
me share them as your friend. 

“ But one favour I must ask. Never men- 
tion my husband’s name to me. Madame 
will feel solace in talking of him, but the 
very sound of his name is intolerable to me. 
It is my fault; but spare me. You are the 
dearer to me because you love him, and be- 
cause he prized your affections so highly; 
but he must never be mentioned, if possible 
not thought of, in my presence. If you think 
of him I shall feel it, and be wounded. I 
say this before you come that you may spare 
meas much pain as you can. 

“This is the only thing I dread. Other- 
wise your coming to us would be the hap- 
piest thing that has befallen me for the last 
year. “* Yours faithfully, 

“ FELICITA.” 


If Felicita was glad to have her, Phebe 
knew that Madame and the children would 
beenraptured. Nor had she judged wrongly. 
Madame received her as if she had beena 
favourite child, whose presence was the very 
comfort and help she stood most in need of. 
Though she devoted herself to Felicita, there 
was a distance between them, an impenetrable 
reserve, that chilled her spirits and threw her 
love back upon herself. But to Phebe she 
could pour out her heart unrestrainedly, dwel- 
ling upon the memory of her lost son, and 
mourning openly for him. And Phebe never 
spoke a word that could lead Roland’s mother 
to think she believed him to be guilty. With 





a loving tact she avoided all discussion on 
that point; and, though again and again the 
pang of her own loss made itself poignantly 
felt, she knew how to pour consolation into 
the heart of Roland’s mother. 

But to Felix and Hilda Phebe’s com- 
panionship was an endless delight. Shecame 
from her lonely homestead on the hills into 
the full stream of London life, and it had a 
ceaseless interest for her. She could not 
grow weary of the streets, with their crowd of 
passers-by ; and the shop-windows filled with 
wealth and curiosities fascinated her. All 
the stir and tumult were joyous to her, and 
the faces she met as she walked along the 
pavement possessed an unceasing influence 
over her. The love of humanity, scarcely 
called into existence before, developed ra- 
pidly in her. Felix and Hilda shared in her 
childish pleasure without understanding the 
deep springs from which it came. 

It was an education in itself for the chil- 
dren. A drive in an omnibus, with its fre- 
quent stoppages and its constant change of 
passengers, was delightful to Phebe, and never 
lost its charm for her. She and the children 
explored London, seeing all its sights, which 
Phebe, in her rustic curiosity, wished to see. 
From west to east, from north to south, they 
became acquainted with the great capital as 
few children, rich or poor, have a chance of 
doing. They sought out all its public build- 
ings, every museum and picture gallery, the 
birthplaces of its famous men, the places 
where they died, and their tombs if they were 
within London. Westminster Abbey was as 
familiar to them as their own home, It 
seemed as if Phebe was compensating herself 
for her lonely girlhood on the barren and 
solitary uplands. Yetit was not simply sight- 
seeing, but the outcome of an intelligent 
and genuine curiosity, which was only satis- 
fied by understanding all she could about the 
things and places she saw. 

To the children, as well as to Madame, she 
often talked of Roland Sefton. Felix loved 
nothing more than to listen to her recollec- 
tions of his lost father, who had so strangely 
disappeared out of his life. On a Sunday 
evening, when, of course, their wanderings 
were over, she would sit with them in sum- 
mer by the attic window, which overlooked 
the river, and in winter by the fireside, re- 
counting again and again all she knew of 
him ; especially of how good he always was 
to her. There were a vividness and vivacity 
in all she said of him which charmed their 
imagination and kept the memory of him 
alive in their hearts. Phebe gave dramatic 
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effect to her stories of him. Hilda could 
scarcely remember him, though she believed 
she did ; but to Felix he remained the tall, 
handsome, kindly father, who was his ideal 
of all aman should be; whilst Phebe, perhaps 
unconsciously, portrayed him as all that was 
great and good. 

For neither Madame nor Phebe could find 
it in their hearts to tell the boy, so proud and 
fond of his father’s memory, that any sus- 
picion had ever been attached to his name. 
Madame, who had mourned so bitterly over 
his premature death in her native land, but 
so far from his own, had never believed in 
his guilt; and Phebe, who knew him to be 
guilty, had forgiven him with that forgiveness 
which possesses an almost sacred forgetful- 
ness. If she had been urged to look back 
and down into that dark abyss in which he 
had been lost to her, she must have owned 
reluctantly that he had once done wrong. 
But it was hard to remember anything against 
the dead. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—AT HOME IN LONDON, 


Every summer Phebe went down to her 
own home on the uplands, according to her 
promise to the Nixeys. Felix and Hilda 
always accompanied her, for a change was 
necessary for the children, and Felicita 
seldom cared to go far from London, and 


then only to some seaside resort near at hand, 
when Madame always went withher. Every 
summer Simon Nixey repeated his offer the 
first evening of Phebe’s residence under her 
own roof; for, as Mrs. Nixey said, as long 
as she was wed to nobody else there was a 
chance for him. Though they could see 
with sharp and envious eyes the change that 
was coming over her, transforming her from 
the simple, untaught country girl into an 
educated and self-possessed woman, marking 
out her own path in life; yet the sweetness 
and the frankness of Phebe’s nature remained 
unchanged. 

“She’s growing a notch or two higher every 
time she comes down,” said Mrs. Nixey re- 
gretfully ; “she'll be far above thee, lad, next 
summer.” 

“She’s only old Dummy’s daughter after 
all,” answered Simon ; “I'll never give her 
up.” 

To Phebe they were always old friends, 
whom she must care for as long as she lived, 
however far she might travel from them, or 
rise above them. ‘he free, homely life on 
the hills was as dear to her and the children 
as their life in London. ‘The little house, 
with its beautiful and curious decorations ; 





the small fields and twisted trees surrounding 
it; the wide, purple moors; and all the 
associations Phebe conjured up for them 
connected with their father, made the dumb 
old wood-carver’s place a second home to 
them. 

The happiest season of the year to Mr. 
Clifford was that when Phebe and Roland 
Sefton’s children were in his neighbourhood. 
Felicita remained firm to her resolution that 
Felix should have nothing to do with his 
father’s business; and the boy himself had 
decided in his very childhood that he would 
follow in the footsteps of his ancestor, Felix 
Merle, the brave pastor of the Jura. There 
was no hope of having him to train up for 
the Old Bank. But every summer they spent 
a few days in the very house where their 
father had lived, and where Felix could still 
associate him with the wainscoted rooms 
and the terraced garden. When Felix 
talked of his father and asked questions 
about him, Mr. Clifford always spoke of 
him in a regretful and affectionate tone. No 
hint reached the boy that his father’s memory 
was not revered in his native town. 

“There is no stone to my father in the 
church,” he said one Sunday, after he had 
been looking again and again at a tablet to 
his grandfather on the church-walls. 

“No; but I had a granite cross put over 
his grave in Engelberg,” answered Mr. Clif- 
ford ; “ when you can go to Switzerland you'll 
have no trouble in finding it. Perhaps you 
and I may go there together some day. | 
have some thoughts of it.” 

“ But my mother will not hear a word of 
any of us ever going to Switzerland,” said 
Felix. ‘ I’ve asked her how soon she would 
think -us old enough to go, and she said 
never! Of course we don’t expect she would 
ever bear to go to the place where he was 
killed ; but Phebe would love to go, and so 
would I. We’ve saved enough money, Phebe 
and I; and my mother will not let me say 
one word about it. She says I am never, 
never to think of such a thing.” 

“She is afraid of losing you as well as 
him,” replied Mr. Clifford, “ but when you 
are more of a man she will let you go. You 
are all she has.” 

“Except Hilda,” said the boy fondly, 
“and I know she loves me most of all. I 
do not wonder she cannot bear to hear about 
my father. My mother is not like other 
women.” 

“Your mother is a famous woman,” re- 
joined Mr. Clifford ; “ you ought to be proud 
of her.” 
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Foras years passed on Felicita had attained 
some portion of her ambition. In Rivers- 
borough it seemed as if she was the first writer 
of the age ; and though in London she had 
not won one of those extraordinary successes 
which place an author suddenly at the top 
of the ladder, she was steadily climbing up- 
wards, and was well known for her good and 
conscientious work. The books she wrote 
were clever, though cynical and captious ; 
yet here and there they contained passages 
of pathos and beauty which insured a fair 
amount of favour. Her work was always 
welcome, and well paid; so well that she 
could live comfortably on the income she 
made for herself, without falling back on her 
marriage settlement. Without an undue 
strain upon her mental powers she could 
earn a thousand a year, which was amply 
sufficient for her small household. 

Though Roland Sefton had lavished 
upon his high-born wife all the pomp and 
luxury he considered fitting to the position 
she had left for him, Felicita’s own tastes 
and habits were simple. Her father, Lord 
Riversford, had been but a poor baron, with 
an encumbered estate, and his only child 
had been brought up in no extravagant ways. 
Now that she had to earn most of the income 
of the household, for herself she had very 
few personal expenses to curtail. Thanks to 
Madame and Phebe the house was kept in 
exquisite order, saving Felicita the shock of 
seeing the rooms she dwelt in dingy and 
shabby. Excepting the use of a carriage 
there was no luxury that she greatly missed. 

As she became more widely known Felicita 
was almost compelled to enter into society, 
though she did it reluctantly. Old friends 
of her father’s, himself a literary man, sought 
her out; and her cousins from Riversford 
insisted upon visiting her, and being visited 
as her relations. She could not altogether 
resist their overtures, partly on account of 
her children, who, as they grew up, ought 
not to find themselves without friends. But 
she went from home with unwillingness, and 
returned to the refuge of her quiet study with 
alacrity. 

There was only one house where she 
visited voluntarily. A distant cousin of hers 
had married a country clergyman, whose 
parish was about thirty miles from London, 
in the flat, green meadows of Essex. ‘The 
Pascals had children the same age as Felix 
and Hilda; and when they engaged a tutor 
for their own boys and girls they proposed 
to Felicita that her children should join them. 
In Mr. Pascal’s quiet country parsonage 





were to be met some of the clearest and 
deepest thinkers of the day, who escaped 
from the conventionalities of London society 
to the simple and pleasant freedom they 
found there. Mr. Pascal himself was a lead- 
ing spirit among them, with an intellect and 
a heart large and broad enough to find com- 
panionship in every human being who crossed 
his path. ‘There was no pleasure in life to 
Felicita equal to going down for a few days’ 
rest to this country parsonage. 

That she was still mourning bitterly for 
the husband whose name could never be 
mentioned to her, all the world believed. 
It made those who loved her most feel very 
tenderly towards her. Though she never 
put on a widow’s garb she always wore black 
dresses. The jewels Roland had bought for 
her in profusion lay in their cases, and never 
saw the light. She could not bring herself 
to look at them ; for she understood better 
now the temptation that had assailed and 
conquered him. She knew that it was for 
her chiefly, to gratify an ambition cherished 
on her account, that he had fallen into 
crime. 

“TI worship my mother still,” said Felix 
one day to Phebe, “but I feel more and 
more awe of her every day. What is it that 
separates her from us? It would be different 
if my father had not died.” 

“Yes, it would have been different,” 
answered Phebe, thinking of how terrible a 
change it must have made in their young 
lives if Roland Sefton had not died. She, 
too, understood better what his crime had 
been, and how the world regarded it ; and 
she thanked God in her secret soul that 
Roland was dead, and his wife and children 
saved from sharing his punishment. It had 
all been for the best, sad as it was at the time. 
Madame also was comforted, though she 
had not forgotten her son. It was the will 
of God ; it was God who had called him, as 
He would call her some day. There was 
no bitterness in her grief; and she did not 
perplex her soul with brooding over the im- 
penetrable mystery of death. 


CHAPTER XXV.—DEAD TO THE WORLD. 


In an hospital at Lucerne a peasant had 
been lying ill for many weeks of a brain fever, 
which left him so absolutely helpless, that it 
was impossible to turn him out into the 
streets on his recovery from the fever, as he 


had no home or friends to go to. When his 
mind seemed clear enough to give some ac- 
count of himself, he was incoherent and 
bewildered in the few statements he made. 
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He did not answer to his own name, Jean 
Merle ; and he appeared incapable of under- 
standing even a simple question. That his 
brain had been, perhaps, permanently affected 
by the fever was highly probable. 

When at length the authorities of the hospi- 
tal were obliged to discharge him, a purse 
was made up for him, containing enough 
money to keep him in his own station for 
the next three months. 

By this time Jean Merle was no longer 
confused and unintelligible when he opened 
his lips; but he very rarely uttered a word 
beyond what was absolutely necessary. He 
appeared to the physicians attending him to be 
bent on recollecting something that had oc- 
curred in the past, before his brain gave way. 
His face was always preoccupied and moody ; 
and scarcely any sound would catch his ear 
and make him lift up his head. There must 
be mania somewhere, but it could not be 
discovered. 

“Have you any plans for the future, 
Merle?” he was asked the day he was dis- 
charged as cured. 

“Yes, monsieur,” he replied, “I am a 
wood-carver by trade.” 

“‘ And where are you going to now?” was 
the next question. 

“T must go to Engelberg,” answered Merle, 
with a shudder. 

“Ah! to Monsieur Nicodemus; then,” 
said the doctor, “ you must be a good hand 
at your work to please him, my good fellow.” 

“Tam a good hand,” replied Merle. 

The valley of Engelberg lies high, and is 
little more than a cleft in the huge mass of 
mountains ; a narrow gap where storms gather, 
and bring themselves into a focus. In the 
summer thunder-clouds draw {together and 
fill up the whole valley, whilst rain falls in 
torrents, and the streams war and rage along 
their stony channels. But when Jean Merle 
returned to it in March, after four months’ 
absence, the valley was covered with snow 
stretching up to the summits of the moun- 
tains around it, save only where the rocks 
were too precipitous for it to lodge. 

He had come back to Engelberg because 
there was the grave of the friendless man 
who bore his formername. It had a fascina- 
tion for him, this grave, where he was sup- 
posed to be at rest. The handsome granite 
cross, bearing only the name of Roland 
Sefton and the date of his death, attracted 
him and held him by an irresistible spell. 
At first, in the strange weakness of his mind, 





was an illusion. It would not have amazed 
him if he had been invisible and inaudible to 
those about him. That which filled him with 
astonishment and terror was the fact that the 
people took him to be what he said he was, 
a Swiss peasant and a wood-carver. 

He had no difficulty in getting work as 
soon as he had done a piece as a specimen 
of his skill. Monsieur Nicodemus recognised 
a delicate and cultivated hand, and a faith- 
ful delineator of nature. As he acquired 
more skill with steady practice, he surpassed 
the master’s most dexterous helper, and bid 
fair to rival Monsieur Nicodemus himself. 
But Jean Merle had no ambition ; there was 
no desire to make himself known, or put his 
productions forward. He was content with 
receiving liberal wages, such as the master, 
with the generosity of a true artist, paid to 
him. But for the unflagging care he expended 
upon his work, his fellow-craftsmen would 
have thought him indifferent to it. 

For nine months in the year Jean Merle 
remained in Engelberg, giving himself no 
holiday, no leisure, no breathing time. He 
lived on the poorest fare, and in the meanest 
lodging, His clothing was often little better 
than rags. His wages brought him no relaxa- 
tion from toil, nor delivered him from. self- 
chosen wretchedness. Silent and morose, he 
lived apart from all his fellows, who regarded 
him as a half-witted miser. 

When the summer season brought flights 
of foreign tourists, Merle disappeared and 
was seen no more till autumn. Nobody 
knew whither he went, but it was believed he 
acted as a guide to some of the highest and 
most perilous of the Alps. When he came 
back to his work at the end of the season, 
his blackened and swarthy face, from which 
the skin had peeled, and his hands wounded 
and torn as if from scaling jagged cliffs, bore 
testimony to these conjectures. 

He never entered the church when mass 
was performed, or any congregation assem- 
bled ; but at rare intervals he might be seen 
kneeling on the steps before the high altar, 
his shaggy head bent down and his frame 
shaken with repressed sobs which no one 
could hear. The Curé had tried to win his 
confidence, but had failed. Jean Merle was 
a heretic. 

When he was spoken to he would speak, 
but he never addressed himself to any one. 
He was not a native-born Swiss, and he did 
not seek naturalization, or claim any right in 
the canton. He did not seek permission to 


he could hardly believe but that he was dead, | marry, or to build a house; but as he was 
and this inexplicable second life as Jean Merle | skilful, and industrious, and thrifty, a man in 
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the prime of life, the commune ieft him 
alone. 

He seemed to have taken it as a self-im- 
posed task that he should have the charge of 
the granite cross erected over the man whose 
death he had witnessed. He was recognised 
in Engelberg as the man who had spent the 
last hours with the buried Englishman, but 
no suspicion attached to him. So careful 
was he of the monument that it was generally 
rumoured he received a sum of money yearly 
for keeping it in order. No doubt the friends 
of the rich Englishman, who had erected so 
handsome a stone to his memory, made it 
worth the man’s while to attend to it. 
Besides this grave, which he could not keep 
himself from haunting, Engelberg attracted 
him by its double association with Felicita. 
Here he had seen her for the first and for the 
last time. There was no other spot in the 
world, except the home he had lost for ever, 
so full of memories of her. He could live 
over again every instant of each interview 
with her, with all the happy interval that lay 
between them. The rest of his life was 
steeped in shadow ; the earlier years before 
he knew Felicita were pale and dim; the 
time since he lost her was unreal and empty 
like a confused dream. 

After a while a dull despondency succeeded 


to the acute misery of his first winter and 


summer. His second fraud had been terribly 
successful ; ina certain measure he was duped 
by it himself. All the world believed him to 
be dead, and he lived as a shadow among 
shadows. The wild and solitary ice-peaks 
he sometimes scaled seemed to him the 
unsubstantial phantasmagoria of a troubled 
sleep. He wondered with a dull amazement 
if the crevasses which yawned before him 
would swallow him up, or the shuddering 
violence of an avalanche bury him beneath it. 
His life had been as a tale that is told, even 
to its last word death. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—AFTER MANY YEARS. 


THE busy, monotonous years ran through 
their course tranquilly, marked only by a 
change of residence from the narrow little 
house suited to Felicita’s slender means to a 
larger, more commodious, and more fashion- 
able dwelling-place in a West-end square. 
Both Felicita and Phebe had won their 
share of public favour and a fair measure of 
fame ; and the new home was chosen partly 
On account of an artist’s studio with a sepa- 
rate entrance, through which Phebe could go 
in and out, and admit her visitors and sitters, 





Never once had Felix wavered in his desire 
to take orders and become a clergyman, from 
the time his boyish imagination had been fired 
by the stories of his great-grandfather’s perils 
and labours in the Jura. Felicita had looked 
coldly on his resolution, having a quiet con- 
tempt for English clergymen, in spite of her 
friendship for Mr. Pascal, if friendship it 
could be called. For each year, as it passed 
over Felicita, left her in a separation from her 
fellow-creatures, always growing more chilly 
and dreary. It seemed to herself as if her 
lips were even losing the use of language, and 
that only with her pen could she find vent 
in expression. And these written thoughts 
of hers, printed and published for any eye to 
read, how unutterably empty of all but bitter- 
ness she found them. She almost marvelled 
at the popularity of her own books. How 
could it be that the cynical, scornful pictures 
she drew of human nature and human fellow- 
ship could be read so eagerly? She felt 
ashamed of her children seeing them, lest 
they should learn to distrust all men’s truth 
and honour, and she would not suffer a word 
to be said about them in her own family. 

But Madame Sefton, in her failing old age, 
was always ready to sympathize with Felix, 
and to help to keep him steady to her own 
simple faith ; and Phebe was on the same 
side. These two women, with their quiet, 
unquestioning trust in God, and sweet charity 
towards their fellow-men, did more for Felix 
than all the opposing influences of college 
life could undo ; and when his grandmother’s 
peaceful and happy death set the last seal on 
her truthful life, Felix devoted himself with 
renewed earnestness to the career he had 
chosen. To enter the lists in the battle 
against darkness, and ignorance, and sin, 
wherever these foes were to be met in close 
quarters, was his ambition; and the enthu- 
siasm with which he followed it made Felicita 
smile, yet sigh with unutterable bitterness as 
she looked into the midnight gloom of her 
own soul. 

It became quite plain to Felicita as the 
years passed by that her son was no genius. 
At present there was a freshness and single- 
ness of purpose about him, which, with the 
charm of his handsome young face and the 
genial simplicity of his manners, made him 
everywhere a favourite, and carried him into 
circles where a graver man and a deeper 
thinker could not find entrance; but let 
twenty years pass by, and Felix, she said to 
herself, would be nothing but a common- 
place country clergyman, looking after his 


in independence of the rest of the household. | glebe lands and riding lazily about his parish, 
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talking with old women and consulting far- | 
mers about his crops and cattle. She felt 
disappointed in him; and this disappoint- | 
ment removed him far away from her, The 
enchanted circle of her own isolation was | 
complete. 

The subtle influence of Felicita’s dissatis- 
faction was vaguely felt by Felix. He had 
done well at Oxford, and had satisfied his 
friend and tutor, Mr. Pascal; but he knew 
that his mother wished him to make a great 
name there, and he had failed todo it. Every 
day, when he spent a few minutes in Felicita’s 
library, lined with books which were her only 
companions, their conversation grew more | 
and more vapid, unless his mother gave utter- | 
ance to some of her sarcastic sayings, which | 
he only half understood and altogether dis- | 





liked. 


But in Phebe’s studio all was different ; 
he was at home there. Though it was sepa- 
rate from the house, it had from the first 
been the favourite haunt of all the other 
members of the family. Madame had been 
wont to bring her knitting and sit beside 
Phebe’s easel, talking of old times, and of 
the dear son she had lost so sorrowfully. 
Felix had read his schoolboy stories aloud to 
her whilst she was painting ; and Hilda flitted 


in and out restlessly, carrying every bit of 
news she picked up from her girl friends 


to Phebe. Even Felicita was used to steal 
in silently in the dusk, when no one else was 
there, and talk in her low sad voice as she 
talked to no one else. | 

As soon as Felix was old enough, within a 
few months of Madame’s death, he took 
orders, and accepted a curacy in a poor and 
densely populated London district. It was 
not much more than two miles from home, 
but it was considered advisable that he should 
take lodgings near his vicar’s church, and 
dwell in the midst of the people with whom 
he had to do. The separation was not so 
complete as if he had gone into a country 
parish, but it brought another blank into the 
home, which had not yet ceased to miss the 
tranquil and quiet presence of the old grand- 
mother. 

‘*T shall not have to fight with wolves like 
Felix Merle, my great-grandfather,” said Felix, 
the evening before he left home, as he and 
Phebe were sitting over her studio fire. “I 
think sometimes I ought to go out as a mis- 
sionary to some wild country. Yet there are 
dangers to meet here in London, and risks 
torun ; ay! and battlesto fight. I shall have 
a good fist for drunken men beating helpless 





women in my parish. I couldn’t stand by 


and see a woman ill-used without striking a 
blow, could I, Phebe?” 

“‘T hope you'll strike as few blows as you 
can,” she answered, smiling. 

“How could I help standing up for a 


| woman when I think of my mother, and you, 


and little Hilda, and her who is gone?” asked 
Felix. 

“Is there nobody else?” inquired Phebe, 
with a mischievous tone in her pleasant voice, 

“When I think of the good women I have 
known,” he answered evasively, “ the sweet, 
true, noble women, I feel my blood boil at 
the thought of any man ill-using any woman. 
Phebe, I can just remember my father speak- 
ing of it with the utmost contempt and 
anger, with a fire in his eyes and a sternness 
in his voice which made me tremble with 
fear. He was in a righteous passion; it was 
the other side of his worship of my mother.” 

“ He was always kind and tender towards 
all women,” answered Phebe. “All the 
Seftons have been like that ; they could never 
be harsh to any woman. But your father 
almost worshipped the ground your mother 
trod upon ; nothing on earth was good enough 
for her. Look here, my dear boy, I’ve been 
trying to paint a picture for you.” 

She lifted up a stretcher which had been 
turned with the canvas to the wall, and 
placed it on her easel in the full light of a 
shaded lamp. For a moment she stood be- 
tween him and it, gazing at it with tears in 
her blue eyes. Then she fell back to his 
side to look at it with him, clasping his hand 
in hers, and holding it in a warm, fond grasp. 

It wasa portrait of Roland Sefton, painted 
from her faithful memory, which had been 
aided by a photograph taken when he was 
the same age Felix was now. Phebe could 
only see it dimly through her tears, and for 
a moment or two both of them were silent. 

“* My father !” said Felix, his face flushing 
and his voice faltering; “is it like him, 
Phebe? Yes, yes! I recollect him now; 
only he looked happier or merrier than he 
does there. There is something sad about 
his face that I do not remember. What a 
king he was among men! I’m not worthy 
to be the son of such a man and such a 
woman,” 

“ No, no; don’t say that,” she answered 
eagerly; “you're not as handsome, or as 
strong, or as clever as he was; but you may 
be as good a man—yes, a better man.” 

She spoke with a deep, low sigh that was 
almost a sob, as the memory of how she had 
seen him last—crushed under a weight ot sin 
and flying trom the penalty of crime—flashed 
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“Tt was a portrait of Roland Sefton.” 


across her brain. She knew now why there 
had lurked a subtle sadness in the face she 
had been painting, which she had not been 
able to banish. 

“T think,” she said, as if speaking to her- 
self, ‘that the sense of sin links us to God 
almost as closely as love does. I never 
understood Jesus Christ until I knew some- 
thing of the wickedness of the world, and the 
frailty of our nature at its best. It is when 
a good man has to cry, ‘Against Thee, Thee 


| only, have I sinned, and done this evil in 
| Thy sight, that we feel something of the 
' awful sinfulness of sin.” 

| “And have you this sense of sin, Phebe?” 
| asked Felix in a low voice. “I have thought 
| sometimes that you, and my mother, and 
/men like my father and Mr. Pascal, felt but 
‘little of the inward strength of sin. Your 
| lives stand out so clear and true. If there is a 
_stain upon them it is so slight, so plainly a 
| defect of the physical nature, that it often 
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seems to me you do not know what 
evil is.” 

“We all know it,” she answered, “ and 
that shadow of sorrow you see in your father’s 
face must bear witness for him to you that 
he has passed through the same conflict you 
may be fighting. The sins of good men ate 
greater than the sins of bad men. One lie 
from a truthful man is more hurtful than all 
the lies of a liar. The sins of the man after 
God’s own heart have done more harm than 
all the crimes of all the Pagan emperors,” 

“It is true,” he said thoughtfully. 

“Tf I told you a falsehood, what would 
you think of me?” 

“T believe it would almost break my heart 
if you or my mother told me a falsehood,” 
he answered, 

“I could not paint this portrait while your 
grandmother was living,” said Phebe, after a 
short silence; ; “I tried it once or twice; but 
I could never succeed. See; here is #he 
photograph your father gave me when I Was 
quite a little girl, because I cried so bitterly 
at his going away for a few months on his 
wedding trip. There were only two taken,’ 
and your mother has the other. They were 
both very young; he was only your age, ané 
your mother was not twenty. But Lord; 4 
Riversford was.dead, and she was not happy | 
with her cousins ; and your grandfather, who 
was living then, was eager for the match. 
Everybody said it was a great match for your 
father.” j 

“They were very happy; they wére not. 
too young to be married,” answered Felix,’ 
with a deep flush on his handsome, face, 4 
“Why should not. people marry young, 
they love one another ?” E 

“ T would ask Canon Pascal that quettion 
if I were you,” she said, smiling significantly: 

“T have a good mind ‘toask him to-night,” 
he replied, stooping down to kiss Phebe’s 
cheek; “he is at Westminster, and Alice is 
there too. Bid me good-speed, Phebe.” 

“God bless you, my Felix,” she whispered. 

He turned abruptly away, though he lin- 
gered for a minute or two longer, gazing at 
his father’s portrait. How like, and yet how 
unlike him, he was in Phebe’s eyes! Then, 
with a gentle pressure of her hand, he went 
away in silence; while she took down the 
painting, and set it again with its face to the 
wall, lest Felicita coming in should catch a 
sight of it. 


CHAPTER XXVII.—CANON PASCAL. 


THE massive pile of the old Abbey stood 
darkly against the sky, with not a glimmer of 





light shining through its many windows; whilst 
behind it the Houses of Parliament, now in 
full session, glittered from roof to basement 
with innumerable lamps. All about them 
there was the rush and rattle of busy life, but 
the Abbey seemed enclosed in a magic circle 
of solitude and stillness. Overhead a count- 
less host of little silvery clouds covered the 
sky, with fine threads and interspaces of dark 
blue lying between them. The moon, pale and 
bright, seemed to be drifting slowly among 
them, sometimes behind them, and faintly 
veiled by their light vapour; but more often 
the little clouds made way for her, and 
clustered round, in a circle of vaguely out- 
lined cherub-heads, golden brown in the halo 
she shed about her. These child-like angel- 
heads, ‘floating over the greater part of the 
sky, seémed pressing forward, one behind the 
‘other, and hastening into the narrow ring of 
light with a gentle eagerness; and fading 
softly away as the moon passed by. 

Felix stood still for a minute or two, look- 
img up from the dark and silent front of 
the Abbey to the silent and silvery clouds 
above it. Almost every stone of the vener- 
able old walls was familiar and dear to him. 
For Phebe, when she came from the broad, 
grand solitude of her native moors, had fixed 
at ‘once upon the Abbey as the one spot in 
London Where she could find something of 
the repose she had been accustomed to meet 
‘with in the sight Of the far-stretching horizon, 
and the unbroken ‘vault of heaven over- 
Urehing it. -Feélicita, too, had attended the 
cathédral service every Sunday morning, since 
‘she had been”wealthy enough to set up a 
Carriage, which was the first luxury she had 
‘Wllowed herself. The music, the chants, the 
‘dim light“of the Coloured windows, the long 
aisle of lofty arches, and the many persistent 

dominatit“associations taking possession 
of her Wémoty and imagination, made the 
Abbey almost as dear to Felicita as it was, 
through its mysterious and sacred repose, to 
Phebe. 


Felix had paced along the streets with 
rapid and headlong haste, but now he hesi- 


tated before turning into Dean’s Yard. 
When he did so, he sauntered round the 
enclosure two or three times, wondering in 
what words he could best move the Canon, 
and framing half-a-dozen speeches in his 
mind, which seemed ridiculous to himself 
when he whispered them half-aloud. At last, 
with a sudden determination to trust to the 
inspiration of the moment, he turned his steps 
hurriedly into the dark, low arches of the 
cloisters. 
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But he had not many steps to take. The 
tall, somewhat stooping figure of Canon 
Pascal, so familiar to him, was leaving 
through one of the archways, with head up- 
turned to the little field of sky above the 
quadrangle, where the moon_was to be seen 
with her attendant clouds. Felix could read 
every line in his strongly marked features, 
and the deep furrows which lay between his 
thick brows. The tinge of grey in his dark 
hair was visible in the moonlight, or rather 
the pale gleam caused all his hair to seem 
silvery. His eyes were glistening with delight, 
and as he heard steps pausing at his side, he 
turned, and at the sight of Felix his harsh face 
melted into almost a womanly smile of greet- 
ing. 
“ Welcome, my son,” he said, in a pleasant 
and deep voice, “you are just in time to 
share this glorious sight with me. Pity ’tis 
it vanishes so soon!” 

He clasped Felix’s hand with a warm, hearty 
pressure, such as few hands know how to 
give ; though it is one of the most tender and 
most refined expressions of friendship. Felix 
grasped his with an unconscious grip which 
made Canon Pascal wince, though he said 
nothing. For a few minutes the two men 
stood gazing upward in reverent silence, each 
brain busy with its own thoughts, 

“You were coming to see me?” said 
Canon Pascal at last. 

“Yes,” answered Felix, in a voice falter- 
ing with eager emotion. 

“On some special errand?” pursued 
Canon Pascal. “Don’t let us lose time in 
beating about the bush, then. You cannot 
say anything that will not be interesting to 
me, Felix; for I always find a lad like you, 
and at your age, has something in his mind 
worth listening to. What is it, my son?” 

“T don’t want to beat about the bush,” 
stammered Felix, “ but oh! if you only knew 
how I love Alice! More than words can 
tell. You’ve known me all my life, and Alice 
has known me. Will you let her be my 
wife?” 

The smile was gone from Canon Pascal’s 
face. A moment ago, and he, gazing up at 
the moon, had been recalling, with a boyish 
freshness of heart, the days of his own happy 
though protracted courtship of the dear wife, 
who might be gazing at the same scene from 
her window in his country rectory. His face 
grew almost harsh with its grave thoughtful- 
ness as his eyes fastened upon the agitated 
features of the young man beside him. A 
fine-looking young fellow, he said to himself ; 
with a frank, open nature, and a constitution 





and disposition unspoiled by the world. He 
needed nobody to tell him what his old pupil 
was, for he knew him as well as he knew his 
own boys, but he had never thought of him 
as any other than a boy. Alice too was a 
child still. This sudden demand struck him 
into a mood of silent and serious thought ; 
and he paced to and fro for a while along the 
corridor, with Felix equally silent and serious 
at his side. 

“You've no idea how much I love her!” 
Felix at last ventured to say. 

“ Hush, my boy!” he answered, with a 
sharp, imperative tone in his voice. “I loved 
Alice’s mother before you were born ; and I 
love her more every day of my life. You 
children don’t know what love means.” 

Felix answered by a gesture of protest. 
Not know what love meant, when neither 
day nor night was the thought of Alice absent 
from his inmost heart! He had been almost 
afraid of the vehemence of his own passion, 
lest it should prove a hindrance to him in 
God’s service. Canon Pascal drew his arm 
affectionately through his, and turned back 
to pace the cloister once more. 

“T’m trying to think,” he said, in a gentler 
voice, “that Alice is out of the nursery, and 
you out of the schoolroom. It is difficult, 
Felix.” 

‘* You were present at my ordination last 
week,” exclaimed Felix, in an aggrieved tone ; 
“the Church, and the Bishop, and: you did 
not think me too young to take charge of 
souls. Surely you cannot urge that I am not 
old enough to take care of one whom I love 
better than my own life !” 

Canon Pascal pressed Felix’s arm closer 
to his side. 

“Oh, my boy!” he said, “you will dis- 
cover that it is easier to commit unknown 
souls to anybody’s charge, than to give away 
one’s child, body, soul, and spirit. It is a 
solemn thing we are talking of ; more solemn, 
in some respects, than my girl's death. I 
would rather follow Alice to the grave than 
see her enter into a marriage not made for 
her in heaven.” 

‘So would I,” answered Felix tremulously. 

“And to make sure that any marriage is 
made in heaven!” mused the Canon, speak- 
ing as if to himself, with his head sunk in 
thought. “There’s the grand difficulty! 
For oh! Felix, my son, it is not love only 
that is needed, but wisdom; yes! the highest 
wisdom, that which cometh down from above, 
and is first pure, and then peaceable. For 
how could Christ Himself be the husband of 
the Church, it He was not both the wisdom 
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of God and the love of God? How couid | 
God be the heavenly Father of us all, if He | 
was not infinite in wisdom? Know you | 
not what Bacon saith: ‘To love and to be | 
wise is not granted unto man’?” 

‘‘I dare not say I am wise,” answered | 
Felix, “but surely such love as I bear to 
Alice will bring wisdom.” 

“ And does Alice love you?” asked Canon | 
Pascal. 

“T did not think it right to ask her,” he | 
replied. 

“Then there’s some hope still,” said the 
Canon, more joyously; “ the child is scarcely | 
twenty yet. Do not you be ina hurry, my 
boy. You do not know what woman is yet; 
how delicately and tenderly organized ; how 
full of seeming contradictions and uncertain- 
ties, often with a blessed meaning in them, 
ah, a heavenly meaning, but hard to be 
understood and apprehended by the rougher 
portion of humanity. Study them a little 
longer, Felix; take another year or two 
before you fix on your life mistress.” 

“You forget how many years I have lived | 
under the same roof as Alice,” replied Felix | 
eagerly, “and how many women [ have lived 
with; my mother, my grandmother, Phebe, 
and Hilda. Surely I know more about them 
than most men.” 


lad! blessed lad, I should rather say. They 
have been better to thee than angels. Phebe 
has been more than a guardian angel to thee, 
though thou knowest not all thou owest to 
her yet. But a wife, Felix, is different, God 
knows, from mother, or sister, or friend. God 
chooses our kinsfolk for us; but man chooses 
his own wife ; having free will in that choice 
on which hangs his own life, and the lives of 
others. Yet the wisest of men said, ‘Whoso 
findeth a wife findeth a good thing, and 
obtaineth favour of the Lord.’ Ay, a good 
wife is the token of such loving favour as we 
know not yet in this world.” 

The Canon’s voice had fallen into a low 
and gentle tone, little louder than a whisper. 
The dim, obscure light in the cloisters 
scarcely gave Felix a chance of seeing the 
expression of his face; but the young man’s 
heart beat high with hope. 

* You don’t say No to me?” he faltered. 





“ How can I say Noor Yes?” asked Canon | 
Pascal, almost with an accent of surprise. “I | 
will talk it over with your mother and Alice’s | 
mother; but the Yes or No must come from 
Alice herself. What am I that I should stand | 
between you two and God, if it is His will | 
to bestow His sweet boon upon you both? | 


Only do not disturb the child, Felix. Leave 
her fancy-free a little longer.” 

‘And you are willing to take me as your 
son? You do not count me unworthy ?” he 
exclaimed. 

“T’ve boys of my own,” he answered, 
“whose up-growing I’ve watched from the 
day of their birth, and who are precious to 
me as my own soul; and you, Felix, come 
next to them. You've been like another 
son to me. But I must see your mother, 
Who knows what thoughts she may not have 
for her only son?” 

“None, none that can come -between 
Alice and me,” cried Felix rapturously. 
“Father! yes, I shall know again what it is 
to have a father.” 

A sob rose to his throat as he uttered 
the word. He seemed to see his own 
father again, as he remembered him in his 
childhood, and as Phebe’s portrait had 
recalled him vividly to his mind. If he had 
only lived till now to witness, and to share 
in this new happiness! It seemed as if his 
early death gathered an additional sadness 
about it, since he had left the world while so 
much joy and gladness had been enfolded in 
the future. Even in this first moment of 
ineffable happiness he promised himself that 


‘he would go and visit his father’s foreign 
“ All good women,” he answered, “ happy | 


grave. 


CHAPTER XXVIII.—FELICITA’S REFUSAL. 


Now there was no longer a doubt weighing 
upon his spirit, Felix longed to tell his 
mother all. The slight cloud that had arisen 
of late years between them was so gossamer- 
like yet, that the faintest breath could drive 
it away. Though her boy was not the 
brilliant genius she had secretly and fondly 
hoped he would prove, he was still dearer 
to Felicita than aught else on earth or, 
indeed, in heaven ; and her love for him was 
deeper than she supposed. On his part he 
had never lost that chivalrous tenderness, 
blended with -deferential awe, with which he 
had regarded her from his early boyhood. 
His love for Alice was so utterly different 
from his devotion to her, that he had never 
compared them, and they had not come into 
any kind of collision yet. 

Felix sought his mother in her library. 
Felicita was alone, reading in the light of a 
lamp which shed a strong illumination over 
her. In his eyes she was incomparably the 
loveliest woman he kad ever seen, not even 
excepting Alice; and vhe stately magnificence 
of her velvet dress, and rich lace, and costly 
jewels, was utterly different from that of any 
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other woman he knew. For Mrs. Pascal 
dressed simply, as became the wife of a 
country rector; and Phebe, in her studio, 
always wore a blouse or apron of brown 
holland, which suited her well, making her 
homely and domestic in appearance as she 
was in nature. Felicita looked like a queen 
in his eyes. 

When she heard his voice speaking to her, 
having not caught the sound of his step on 
the soft carpet, Felicita looked up with a 
smile in her dark eyes. In a day or two 
her son was about to leave her roof, and 
her heart felt very soft towards him. She 


had scarcely realised that he was a man, | 
until she knew that he had decided to have | 


a place and a dwelling of his own. 

She stretched out both hands to him, with 
a gesture of tenderness peculiar to herself, 
and shown only to him. It was as if one 
hand could not link them closely enough ; 
could not bring them so nearly heart to 
heart. Felix took them both into his own, and 
knelt down before her; his young face 
flushed with eagerness, and his eyes, so like 
her own, fastened upon hers. 

“Your face speaks for you,” she said, 
pressing one of her rare kisses upon it. 
“What is it my boy has to tell me?” 

“Oh, mother,” he cried, “you will never 
think I love you less than I have always 
done? See, I kiss your feet still, as I used 
to do when I was a boy.” 

He bent his head to caress the little feet, 
and then laid it on his mother’s lap, while 
she let her white fingers play with his hair. 

“Why should you love me less'than you 
have always done?” she asked, in a sweet, 
languid voice. “Have I ever changed 
towards you, Felix ?” 

“No, mother, no,” he answered ; ‘ but to- 
night I feel how different I am from what I was 
but a year or two ago. I ama man now; I 
was a boy then.” 

“You will always be a boy to me,” she 
said, with a tender smile. 

“Yet Iam as old as my father was when 
you were married,” he replied. 

Felicita’s face grew white, and she leaned 
back in her chair with a sudden feeling of 
faintness. It was years since the boy had 
spoken of his father; why should he utter his 
name now? He had raised his head when 
he felt her move, and her dim and failing 
eyes saw his face in a mist, looking so like 
his father when she had known him first, 
that she shrank from him with a terror and 
aversion too deep to be concealed. 

“ Roland!” she cried. 





| He did not speak or move, being too 
| bewildered and wonderstruck at his mother’s 
| agitation. Felicita hid her face in her white 
| hands, and sat still recovering herself. ‘The 
| pang had been sudden and poignant; it had 
| smitten her so unawares that she had betrayed 
| its anguish. But, she felt it in an instant, her 

boy had no thought of wounding her; and 

for her own sake, as well as his, she must 
| conquer this painful excitement. There must 
be no scene to awaken observation or sus- 
picion. 

‘* Mother, forgive me,” he exclaimed; “I 
did not mean to distress you.” 

“No,” she breathed with difficulty, “I am 
sure of it. Go on, Felix.” 

“TI came to tell you,” he said gravely, 
‘that as long as I can remember—at least as 
long as we have been in London and known 
| the Pascals—I have loved Alice. Oh, mother, 
| I’ve thought sometimes you seemed as fond 

of her as you are of Hilda. You will be glad 
| to have her as your daughter ?” 
| Felicita closed her eyes with a feeling of 
| helpless misery. She could hardly give a 
thought to Felix and the words he uttered ; 
yet it was those words which brought a flood 
| of hidden memories and fears sweeping over 
her shrinking soul. It was so long since she 
| had thought much of Roland! She had per- 
| suaded herself that as so many years had 
| passed by bringing to her no hint or token 
| of his existence, he must be dead; and as 
one dead passes presently out of the active 
thoughts, busy only with the present, so had 
her husband passed away from her mind into 
some dim, hidden cell of memory, with which 
she had long ceased to trouble herself. 

Her husband seemed to stand before her 
as she had seen him last, a haggard, way- 
worn, ruined man, beggared and stripped of 
all that makes life desirable. And this was 
only six months after he had lost all. What 
would he be after thirteen years, if he was 
living still ? 

But if it had appeared to her out of the 
question to face and bear the ignominy and 
disgrace he had brought upon her thirteen 
years ago, how utterly impossible it was now. 
She could never retrace her steps. To con- 
fess the deception she had herself consented 
to, and taken part in, would be to pull down 
with her own hands the fair edifice of her 
life. The very name she had made for her- 
self, and the broader light in which her fame 
had placed her, made any repentance impos- 
sible. “ A city that is set on a hill cannot be 
hid.” Her hill was not as lofty as she had 
once fancied it would be; but still she was 
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not on the low and safer level of the plain. 
She was honourably famous. She could not 
stain her honour by the acknowledgment of 
dishonour. The chief question, after all, was 
whether Roland was alive or dead. 

Her colourless face and closed eyes, the 
expression of unutterable perplexity and 
anguish in her knitted brows and quivering 
lips, filled Felix with wonder and grief. He 
had risen from his kneeling posture at her 
feet, and now his reverential awe of her 
yielded to the tender compassion of a man 
for a weak and suffering woman. He drew 
her beloved head on to his breast, and held 
her in a firm and loving grasp. 

“ T would not grieve or pain you for worlds,” 
he said falteringly, “ nor would Alice. I love 
you better than myself; as much as I love 
her. We will talk of it another day, mother.” 

She pressed close to him, and he felt her 
arms strained about him, as if she could not 
hold him near enough to her. It seemed 
to him as if she was striving to draw him 
into the very heart of her motherhood ; 
but she knew how deep the gulf was 
between her and him, and shuddered at her 
own loneliness. 

“It is losing you, my son,” she whispered 
with her quivering lips. 

“No, no,” he said eagerly; “it is not 
losing me, but finding another child. Don’t 
take a gloomy view of it, mother. I shall be 
as happy as my father was with you.” 

He could not keep himself from thinking 
of his father, or of speaking of him. He un- 
derstood more perfectly now what his father’s 
worship of his mother had been ; the tender- 
ness of a stronger being towards a weaker 
one, blended with the chivalrous homage of a 
generous nature to the one woman chosen to 
represent all womanhood. There was’ keener 
trouble to him to-night, than ever before, 
in the thought that his mother was a widow. 

“Leave me now, Felix,” she said, loosing 
him from her close embrace, and shutting her 
eyes from the sight of him. “Do not let 
any one come to me again to-night. I must 
be alone.” 

But when she was alone it was only to let 
her thoughts whirl round and round in one 
monotonous circle. If Roland was dead, her 
secret was safe, and Felix might be happy. 
If he was not dead, Felix must not marry 
Alice Pascal. She had not looked forward 
to this difficulty. ‘There had been an uncon- 
scious and vague feeling in her heart that her 
son loved her too passionately to be easily 
pleased by any girl; and, almost unawares to 
herself, she had been in the habit of com- 








paring her own attractions and loveliness with 
those of the younger women who crossed his 
path. Yet there was no personal vanity in 
the calm conviction she possessed that Felix 
had never seen a woman more beautiful and 
fascinating than the mother he had always 
admired with so much enthusiasm. 

She was not jealous of Alice Pascal, she 
said to herself, and yet her heart was sore 
when she said it. Why could not Felix 
remain simply constant to her? He was the 
only being she had ever really loved; and 
her love for him was deeper than she had 
known it to be. Yet to crush his hopes, to 
wound him, would be like the bitterness 
of death to her. If she could but let him 
marry his Alice, how much easier it would 
be than throwing obstacles in the way of his 
happiness; obstacles that would seem but the 
weak and wilful caprices of a foolish mother, 

When the morning came, and Canon 
Pascal made his appearance, Felicita received 
him in her library, apparently composed, but 
grave and almost stern in her manner. They 
were old friends; but the friendship on his 
side was warm and genial, while on hers 
it was cold and reserved. He lost no time 
in beginning on the subject which had brought 
him to her. 

“My dear Felicita,” he said, “ Felix tells 
me he had some talk with you last night. 
What do you think of our young people?” 

“What does Alice say ?” she asked. 

**Oh, Alice!” he answered, in an amused 
yet tender tone; ‘‘she would be of one mind 
with Felix. There is something beautiful in 
the innocent, unworldly love of children 
like these, who are ready to build a nest 
under any eaves. Felicita, you do not disap- 
prove of it?” 

“‘T cannot disapprove of Alice,” she replied 
gloomily ; “but I do disapprove of Felix 
marrying so-young. A man should not 
marry under thirty.” 

“ Thirty!” echoed Canon Pascal; “ that 
would be in seven years. It is a long time; 
but if they do not object I should not. I’m 
in no hurry to lose my daughter. But they 
will not wait so long.” 

* Do not let them be engaged yet,” she 
said in hurried and sad tones. ‘They may 
see others whom they would love more. 
Early marriages and long engagements are 
both bad. ‘Tell them from me that it is 
better for them to be free a while longer, till 
they know themselves and the world better. 
I would rather Felix and Hilda never 
married. When I see Phebe so free from all 
the gnawing cares and anxieties of this life, 
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and so joyous in her freedom, I wish to heaven 
I could have had a single life like hers.” 

“Why! Felicita!” he exclaimed; “ this 
is morbid. You have never forgiven God 
for taking away your husband. You have 
been keeping a grudge against Him all these 
years of your widowhood.” 

“No, no!” she interrupted; “it is not 
that. ‘They married me too soon, my uncle 
and Mr. Sefton. I never loved Roland as I 
ought. Oh! if I had loved him, how dif- 
ferent my life would have been, and his !” 

Her voice faltered and broke into deep 
sobs, which cut off all further speech. For 
a few minutes Canon Pascal endeavoured to 
reason with her and comfort her, but in vain. 
At length he quietly went away and sent 
Phebe to her. There could be no more dis- 
cussion of the subject for the present. 


CHAPTER XXIX.—TAKING ORDERS. 


Tue darkness that had dwelt so long in 
the heart of Felicita began now to cast its 
gloom over the whole household. A sharp 
attack of illness, which followed immediately 
upon her great and inexplicable agitation, 
caused great consternation to her friends, 
and above all to Felix. The eminent phy- 
sician who was called in said her brain had 
been overworked, and she must be kept 
absolutely free of all worry and anxiety. 


How easily is this direction given, and how 
difficult, how impossible, in many cases, is it 


to follow! That any soul, except that of a 
child, can be freed from all anxiety, is possible 
only to the soul that knows and trusts God. 

All further mention of his love for Alice 
was out of the question now for Felix. 
Bitter as silence was, it was imperative ; for 
while his mother’s objections and prejudices 
were not overcome, Canon Pascal would not 
hear of any closer tie than that which already 
existed being formed between the young 
people. He had, however, the comfort of 
believing that Alice had heard so much of 
what had passed from her mother, as that 
she knew he loved her, and had owned his 
love to her father. There was a subtle 
change in her manner towards him ; she was 
more silent in his presence, and there was a 
tremulous tone in her voice at times when 
she spoke to him, yet she lingered beside 
him, and listened more closely to all he had 
to say; and when they left Westminster to 
return to their country rectory the tears glis- 
tened in her eyes as they had never done 
before when he bade her good-bye. 

“Come and see us as soon as it will not 
vex your mother, my boy,” said Canon Pas- 








cal; “you may always think of our home as 
your own.” 

The only person who was not perplexed 
by Felicita’s inexplicable conduct and her 
illness, was Phebe Marlowe, who believed 
that she knew the cause, and was drawn 
closer to her in the deepest sympathy and 
pity. It seemed to Phebe that Felicita was 
creating the obstacle, which existed chiefly 
in her fancy ; and with her usual frankness 
and directness she went to Canon Pascal’s 
abode in the Cloisters at Westminster, to tell 
him simply what she thought. 

“T want to ask you,” she said, with her 
clear, honest gaze fastened on his face, “ if 
you know why Mrs. Sefton left Riversborough 
thirteen years ago ?” 

“ Partly,” he answered; “my wife is a 
Riversdale, you know, Felicita’s second or 
third cousin. There was some painful sus- 
picion attaching to Roland Sefton.” 

“Yes,” answered Phebe sadly. 

“Was it not quite cleared up?” asked 
Canon Pascal. 

Phebe shook her head. 

“We heard,” he went on, “that it was 
believed Roland Sefton’s confidential clerk 
was the actual culprit; and Sefton himself 
was only guilty of negligence. Mr. Clifford 
himself told Lord Riversdale that Sefton was 
gone away on a long holiday, and might not 
be back for months ; and something of the 
same kind was put forth in a circular issued 
from the Old Bank. I had one sent to me; 
for some little business of my wife’s was in 
the hands of the firm. I recollect thinking 
it was an odd affair, but it passed out of my 
mind ; and the poor fellow’s death quite ob- 
literated all accusing thoughts against him.” 

“That is the scruple in Felicita’s mind,” 
said Phebe in a sorrowful tone ; “she feels 
that you ought to know everything before 
you consent to Alice marrying Felix, and 
she cannot bring herself to speak of it.” 

“But how morbid that is!” he answered ; 
“as if I did not know Felix, every thought 
of him, and every motion of his soul! His 
father was a careless, negligent man. He 
was nothing worse, was he, Phebe?” 

‘“‘ He was the best friend I ever had,” she 
answered earnestly, though her face grew 
pale, and her eyelids drooped, “I owe all I 
am to him. But it was not Acton who was 
guilty. It was Felix and Hilda’s father.” 

“ And Felicita knew it?” he exclaimed. 

“She knew nothing about it until I told 
her,” answered Phebe. “Roland Sefton came 
to me when he was trying to escape out of 
the country, and my father and I helped 
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him to get away. 
he was not so much to blame as you might 
think. 


sent to gaol. I would have died then sooner 
than let him be taken to gaol.” 

“If I had only known this from the begin- 
ning!” said Canon Pascal. 

‘What would you have done?” asked 
Phebe eagerly. ‘Would you have refused 
to take Felix into your home? He has 
done no wrong. Hilda has done no wrong. 
There would have been disgrace 


all danger of that. 
speak a word against Roland Sefton now. 


Yet this is what is preying on Felicita’s | 
in his life, his first step in independent man- 


mind, If she was sure you knew all, and 
still consented to Felix marrying Alice, she 
would be at peace again. 
you ought to know all. 
visit the sins of the father upon the son 

“Divine providence does so,” he inter- 


But you will, not 


” 


rupted ; “if the fathers eat sour grapes the | 


teeth of the sons are set on edge. Phebe, 
Phebe, that is only too true.” 


“ But Roland’s death set the children free 


from the curse,” answered Phebe, weeping. | 


‘“* If he had been taken, they would have gone 


away to some ioreign land where ‘they were | 


not known ; or even if he had not died, we | 
must have done differently from what we 


have done. 
bring this condemnation against them. Even 


old Mr. Clifford has more than forgiven | 


Roland; and if possible would have the 
time back again, that he might act so as to 
reinstate him in his position. No one in 
the world bears a grudge against Roland.” 


“T’m not hard-hearted, God knows,” he | 
answered, “ but no man likes to give his child | 
| pressure of utter need left but little scope for 
| hope or fear. 


to the son of a felon, convicted or uncon- 
victed.”’ 

“Then I have done harm by telling you,” 
said Phebe. 

“No, no; you have done rightly,” he 
replied ; “it was good for me to know the 
truth. We will let things be for awhile. 
And yet,” he added, his grave, stern face 
softening a little, “if it would be good for 
Felicita, tell her that I know all, and that 
after a battle or two with myself, I am sure 
to yield. I could not see Alice unhappy ; 
and that lad holds her heart in his hands. 
After all, she too must bear her part in the 
sins of the world.” 

But though Phebe watched for an oppor- 
tunity for telling Felicita what she had done, 


He told me all; and oh! ! 


But he was guilty of the crime; and | 
if he had been taken he would have been | 


and | 
shame for them if their father had been | 
sent to gaol; but his death saved them from | 
Nobody would ever | 


And I too think | 


But there is no one now to | 





no chance came. If Felicita had been re- 
served before, she enclosed herself in almost 
unbroken silence now. During her illness 
she had been on the verge of delirium; and 
then she had shut her lips with a stern deter- 
mination, which even her weak and fevered 
brain could not break. She had once 
begged Phebe, if she grew really delirious, to 
dismiss all other attendants, so that no ear 
but hers might hear her wanderings ; but this 
emergency had not arisen. And since then she 


| had sunk more and more into a stern silence, 


Felix had left home, and entered into his 
lodgings, taking his father’s portrait with 
him. He was not so far from home but 
that he either visited it, or received visitors 
from it, almost every day. His mother’s ill- 
ness troubled him; or otherwise the change 


hood, would have been one of great happi- 
ness to him. He did not feel any deep 
misgivings as to Alice, and the blessedness 


| of the future with her ; and in the meantime, 


while he was waiting, there was his work to 
do. 

He had taken orders, not from ambition or 
any hope of worldly gain, those lay quite 
apart from the path he had chosen, but from 
the simple desire of fighting as best he might 
against the growing vices and miseries of 
civilisation. Step for step with the ever-in- 
creasing luxury of the rich he saw marching 
beside it the gaunt degradation of the poor. 
The life of refined self-indulgence in the one 
class was caricatured by loathsome self-in- 
dulgence in the other. On the one hand he 
saw, young as he was, something of the lan- 
guor and weariness of life of those who have 
nothing to do, and from satiety have little to 


| hope or to fear; and on the other the igno- 


rance and want which deprived both mind 
and body of all healthful activity, and in the 


He fancied that such civilisa- 
tion sank its victims into deeper depths of 
misery than those of barbarism. 

Before him seemed to lie a huge, welter- 
ing mass of slime, a very quagmire of foul- 
ness and miasma, in the depths and darkness 
of which he could dimly discern the innume- 
rable coils of a deadly dragon, breathing 
forth poison and death into the air, which 
those beloved of God and himself must 
breathe, and crushing in its pestilential folds 
the bodies and souls of immortal men, He 
was one of the young St. Michaels called by 
God to give combat to that old serpent, 
called the Devil and Satan, which was deceiv- 
ing the old world. 
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MARY, QUEEN OF WILLIAM III. 


A Fragment, from recently published Fetters. 


By HENRY 


BOOK published some few months ago 
at the Hague, ought to have as much 


A 


interest or even more for English people than 


it has for the Dutch. It is a collection of 
original letters and memoranda by Queen 
Mary, wife of William III., written for the 
most part in the supreme crisis of the historic 
events which were so important to this 
country. The manner in which these docu- 
ments were preserved and discovered is 
perhaps worth relating. The present Coun- 
tess Bentinck is a lady of considerable culti- 
vation and literary tastes; and some years 
ago, while examining certain papers formerly 
belonging to her husband’s great grandmother, 
Charlotte Sophia, #ée Countess of Oldenburg, 
she found a collection inscribed, “ Memoranda 
and Letters of Queen Mary of England.” 
This Charlotte Sophia married, in 1733, Hans 
William Bentinck, second son of the first Earl 
of Portland. The present Countess, and 
editor of these letters, thinks it likely that 
this Hans William Bentinck received the 


documents from his mother, the Countess of 





C. EWART. 


Portland, who of course belonged to the 
most intimate court circle of King William. 
Hans William’s wife no doubt reckoned them 
amongst her choicest treasures, and in the 
archives of the family they have lain to the 
present day. 

The papers consist, first, of a brief inter- 
change of letters between Mary, when Prin- 
cess of Orange, and her father, King James 
II. Then comes a correspondence of greater 
length between Mary and her sister, the 
Princess Anne. Next there isa long private 
memorandum, in the form of a regular diary, 
kept by Mary for the exercise of her own 
soul during the trying time when her husband 
was engaged in dethroning her father. The 
remainder of the book consists of miscellaneous 
letters of less interest. 

In May, 1687, this country was already 
discontented and greatly alarmed by the 
Roman Catholic fervour of the King. To the 
world around him then, and to Protestant 
readers of history, it has seemed that. the 
poor King was actuated by nothing but sheer 
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perversity, obstinacy, self-will, and blindness 
both to his temporal and eternal interests, 
Some letters given here, however, and espe- 
cially one dated in November, 1687, enable 
us to understand the King’s conduct from his 
own point of view; and ifhis account of him- 
self does not in the least affect our satisfaction 
withthe salutary revolution then accomplished, 
it at any rate enables us to take a more cha- 
ritable view of his motives and aims than we 
had otherwise done. At least it is made 
clear that the King’s conversion from Pro- 
testantism to Romanism was genuine. In- 
deed it was so manifestly contrary to all 
dictates of policy, that there could not well 
be any doubt of that. But the letters before 
us show agenuine, if thin and poverty-stricken, 
vein of thought and conscience running 
through the contorted stratification of the 
poor man’s life. He is anxious that his 
daughter should seriously consider the ques- 
tion which late in life he has decided for 
himself. He appears to repent the part he 
has had in her Protestant training, or at least 
in permitting it; and it is apparently with a 
sincere desire for the good of her soul that he 
treads, somewhat painfully and feebly, the 
well-worn mazes of controversy. He assures 
her that in early life he was a genuine Pro- 
testant, and so earnest was he in his convic- 
tions, that when his mother wished to give to 


his brother, the Duke of Gloucester, a Roman 
Catholic training, he strenuously opposed it, 
and did his best to keep the Duke firmly in 


his father’s faith. “As young people often 
do,” hesays, “ I thought it a point of honour 
to cleave firmly to the opinions in which I 
had been brought up, without examining 
whether in doing so I was right or wrong.” 
But in later life, he adds, he was struck by 
the much greater amount of religious devotion 
that he perceived amongst the Catholics than 
amongst the Protestants. “Frequently he 
met amongst his acquaintances those who 
through Catholic influences had abandoned a 
licentious life and assumed a conduct suit- 
able to good Christians. When he perceived 
and remarked also the becoming manner in 
which they worshipped God, their churches 
so handsomely decorated and the profuse 
charity they showed, he began to have a 
better opinion of their religion, and felt con- 
strained to make a closer inquiry into its 
nature.” These words may show but shallow 
powers of observation, and a tendency to 
mistake gilding for gold; but they are not 
the less noteworthy, for they suggest that with 
all commonplace natures, constituting surely 
the majority of mankind, the first and the 





most important impressions about any form 
of religion, are those made by the conduct 
and the practical devotion of its professors. 

It is curious to observe that the logical 
part—if such it can be called—of the process 
of conversion was very much the same in the 
feeble mind of King James as in the case of 
“ perverts” with far greater intellectual gifts. 
He started with the assumption that “there 
must of necessity be an infallible Church, or 
otherwise the words of the Saviour could not 
be fulfilled, and the gates of Hell would pre 
vail over her.” This assumption he alleges 
to be allowed even by the Anglican Church, 
“which has always since the Reformation 
acted as though she believed herself infallible, 
although she will not avow it ; for otherwise 
how could she have been so severe against 
those who differ from her, whether Protes- 
tants or Roman Nonconformists?” “I would 
willingly know,” he says, “ how it is that the 
Anglican Church can condemn those who 
forsake her, when she herself has shown 
them the way by leaving the communion 
of the Catholic Church, of which she was a 
member.” 

The reply of Mary to this letter is credit- 
able both to her filial feeling and her good 
sense. ‘Never may our difference in re- 
ligion be so great,” she exclaims, “as to 
deprive me of the prayers and blessing of my 
father!” She feels a natural constraint in 
urging any arguments. Nevertheless a vein 
of respectful satire mingles with her liberal 
professions, Her instructors, she says, have 
never concealed from her what there was of 
good in the Roman religion; and she is 
anxious to obey the apostolic injunction, 
“prove all things; hold fast that which is 
good.” But this precept inculcates indepen- 
dence of judgment. ‘I never was disposed 
to make my belief dependent on that of 
others,” she says, “nor had I been so in- 
structed, having found in the Holy Scriptures 
that I must work out my own salvation with 
fear and trembling, and that each one must 
give account ofhis works. I thought it there- 
fore my duty to take thought myself for my 
own soul, and I praise God that by His 
grace I find myself so well informed and con- 
vinced, that I am not a Protestant only 
through being brought up as such, but be- 
cause I am persuaded in my own judgment 
that Iam in the right way.” Referring to 
the King’s experience of the coldness of Pro- 
testant devotion, she begs that he will not 
blame the religion for the inconsistencies of 
its professors. At the same time she hints 
that there are various modes of showing de- 
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yotion; and that some things to which Ro- 
manists attach great importance are by Pro- 
testants regarded as matters of indifference. 
Still, she will not defend Protestant laxity, but 
frankly acknowledges that those who call 
themselves “the Reformed” ought to show by 
their lives that they are such. 

Having thus prepared the way by expres- 
sions of tolerance and deference, Mary does 
not shrink from replying to her father’s main 
argument. But there is a lightness and a 
half-veiled satire in her treatment which 
looks as if she did not attach much impor- 
tance to it. “ As for the infallibility of the 
Roman Church ”—she was writing nearly 
two centuries before the Vatican Decrees— 
“‘T have never heard that even the Roman 
Catholics have decided in what it consists ; 
and there is still an uncertainty whether it 
resides in the Pope alone, or in a General 
Council, or again in the two together; and I 
trust your Majesty will allow me to ask where 
this infallibility was when there were occa- 
sionally three Popes at the same time, each 
having his council, called general, and all 
launching anathemas at one another.” She 
insists on the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
and refraining from making numerous quota- 
tions lest she should be tedious, she winds 
up this part of the argument in words worth 
repeating. “All I will add is that God has 
made us reasonable beings, and certainly 
wills us to use on the subject of religion the 
reason He has conferred. For although our 
faith may be adove our reason, it is, never- 
theless, in no way conirary ¢o it; and our 
Saviour, to convince the unbelief of St. 
Thomas, uses no other means than making 
him put his fingers into the prints of the 
nails, and thrust his hand into His side. He 
would have him convinced by his own reason, 
and not by that of his fellow-disciples who 
were already persuaded. It is undeniable 
that many people make an evil use of 
Holy Scripture, and most of the sects find 
there something which, with a good deal of 
trouble, they parade as making for their views. 
But that does not appear to me any sufficient 
reason for denying the free use of the Bible 
to the rest of mankind.” 

As to the relevancy of Mary’s reply to the 
King’s observations on the relations between 
the Anglican Church and British Noncon- 
formity there may be different opinions. 
“The Anglican Church,” she says, “assuredly 
makes no pretension to infallibility ; but that 
Church is so unfortunate as to be made re- 
sponsible for all the persecutions waged 
against the Nonconformists ; whereas it is 





notorious that all the harsh laws have been 
passed on account of political crimes, and 
that it is the Government, not the Church, 
which has thought them necessary. Since 
the Reformation, enemies have always made 
it their business to sow dissensions amongst 
us, and unhappily they have succeeded too 
well. But if it pleased your Majesty to reflect, 
you would find a great difference between the 
separation of the Anglican Church from the 
Roman Communion, and our abandonment 
by our Nonconformists.” 

What a strange position of affairs! Here 
we have the Princess of Orange writing from 
a foreign capital to defend the Anglican com- 
munion against a King of England still seated 
on the throne of his ancestors. The consort 
of a Dutch sovereign urges a patriotic apology 
for English laws, against which the British 
monarch rails as an alien. But the paradox 
was true, as paradoxes often are, to the in- 
ward reality of the case. Mary was an 
Englishwoman at heart, while her father was 
in mind, and soul, and feeling, a foreigner, 
French in politics, and Roman in religion. 
This portion of the correspondence is closed 
by a letter addressed to King James, in 
which Mary reports that in accordance with 
her father’s desire she has dutifully read 
a book, by a French priest, entitled “‘ Reflec- 
tions on Religious Differences.” The criti- 
cisms she offers are among the common- 
places of controversy ; but a tone of satirical 
humour is also manifest here. The author 


appears to her to display “a just opinion of 
the modes or means we ought to use to con- 
vince men, when he says, ‘Never has any 
one been persuaded by insults addressed to 


him.’” But she proceeds to conjecture that 
the first edition of the book must have been 
published before the King of France began 
the process of conversion by dragonades. 
This letter is followed by a lengthy 
correspondence between Mary and _ her 
sister the Princess Anne. The chief sub- 
ject is the birth of the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards the Pretender, and it is plain 
that Mary more than suspected him to be a 
supposititious child. This is not pleasant 
reading. The woes of crowned ~ heads 
appear in dark colours indeed when the 
interests of a dynasty and the atmosphere 
of courtly intrigue are seen to foster such 
cruel distrust amongst members of the same 
family. The question is happily indifferent 
to us now, save for the light it throws on the 
relations of the historic persons concerned. 
Still it is beyond doubt that Mary was sin- 
cerely anxious for the safety of English Pro- 
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testantism ; and the conflict between her 
patriotism, her faith, her devotion to her 
husband on the one hand, and her filial duty 
on the other, is a very painful picture as re- 
produced in these documents. 
This is presented most graphically in the | 
longest paper of all, consisting of a series of 
reflections, written apparently for her own | 
private satisfaction alone at various times | 
during the years 1688-9. The separate en- | 
tries are not dated. Indeed they run one | 
into another in a sort of continuous medita- | 
tion. But the approximate time of writing , 
may be gathered from the references made 
to current events. In England the “old | 
style” was still observed, new year’s day be- 
ing March 25th. But writing in Holland, 
Mary follows the “new style,” and com- 
mences her year 1688 with the rst of January. 


describes with the freedom of a private 
memorandum her feelings on the subject. 
“JT thank God that this news does not 
trouble me in any way, God having given me 
a contented spirit and no ambition but to 
serve my Maker, and to keep ‘my honour 
without blemish. What it has pleased the 
Lord to make me is sufficient for me, and in 
my present state I can serve Him better than 
in a more eminent position ; so that if it had 
been only for myself I should wish as much 
as the King himself could do, that he might 
have had a son. But while I was so in- 
different with regard to myself I found that I 
could not remain so any longer in the interest 
of the Protestant religion, for whoever desires 
its welfare (as it is the duty of each of its 
members to do) must necessarily be alarmed 
at the thought of a Papist successor. This 


Affairs in England were then rapidly ap- | then drew me from the sweet satisfying tran- 
proaching a crisis. The King, not content! quillity which I was enjoying, and made 
with adopting the Roman religion himself, | apparent to me how much I was constrained 
had dismissed from office his two brothers- | to wish to become possessor of the Crown. 
in-law, Clarendon and Rochester, because | Beyond the love of the Church, the love I 
they declined to surrender their faith. He | bear the Prince forces me to wish him all the 
had called Romanists to high employment, | good he deserves. And though I regret 
and given to a Jesuit a seat in the Privy having only three crowns to bring him it is 
Council. The Papal Nuncio had been! not my love which makes me blind; no, I 
received in state. And the next thing was | can see his faults, but I say this because I 
to alter the laws of the realm, so as to pre- | also know his good qualities. I continue to 


pare the way for a complete restoration of | live in his feelings to such a degree that the 
the Papal rule. But even James knew it | interest of another causes me an anxiety that 


was hopeless to call a parliament for the pur- my own would never cause me. But thanks 


pose, and it was the endeavour to override | be to God, I confide in Him, and am so sure 
the law without parliament which precipi- | that His Church will be free from danger, if 
tated his ruin. only the sins of the nation do not draw the 
Notwithstanding the confusion of affairs in | vengeance of God upon it, that even if I find 
England, Mary begins her reflections for the | that a son is born I shall not be discouraged, 
year 1688 with expressions of thankfulness | though I fear the consequences of his birth 
to Divine providence, especially for “the | on feeble souls. My greatest trouble was to 
good feelings and desires ” she realises in her | write of it to the King and to the Queen.” 
own heart. She refers then to her corre-| As the year advances, and the crisis in 
spondence with her father, and to the annoy- | England deepens, she is alarmed by evidence 
ance she suffers from his emissaries. They | of plots against the Prince’s life and her own. 
made talse reports about her religious in-| But in all her anxieties there is never any 
clinations, and she was constrained to con-| symptom of fretful worry. On the contrary, 
tradict them by written explanations to her | her calm patience is remarkable. ‘“ When I 
chaplain, Dr. William Stanley, to be by him | consider the goodness and wisdom of God,” 


conveyed to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The simple heart of the woman and wife is 
manifest in her joy at her husband’s praise 
of what she had written. ‘‘He was even so 
surprised at it,” she says, “ not thinking me 
capable of such a thing, that I confess it 
flattered my vanity not a little.” Hearing 
soon afterwards from James himself his con- 
fident hopes of a child, which, according to 

the singularly confident prophecies of eccle- | 
siastics, was to be a son and heir, she | 





she writes, “I fear nothing.” 

The news of the arrest of the seven bishops 
and their acquittal came almost at the same 
moment as the announcement of the birth ol 
a Prince of Wales. But nothing seemed to 
disturb the quiet confidence of this patient 
spirit that all would be well. The question 
whether public prayers were to be offered 
for a child, alleged. to be of suspicious birth, 
casts a sinister shadow on courtly religion 
even where, as in this case, it is genuine and 
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sincere. Dr. Stanley, who had some right 
to object, seeing he would have to offer the 
prayer, opposed it strongly. But, says Mary, 
“the Prince having told me that I was right, 
I insisted that it should be done, though 
now I see that I was too precipitate.” ‘We 
heard every day such strange reports, that it 
was impossible to avoid having strong suspi- 
cions. This vexed me very much, and, after 
consulting about it with the Prince, we 
resolved that prayers for the infant should 
be given up; and so they were abandoned 
by degrees.” What courtly management of 
heavenly affairs is betrayed in the words we 
have italicised! But the poor baby was not 
to be deprived of his public prayers without 
remonstrance, even though the cessation was 
decently graduated. So much unpleasant- 
ness arose that presently it was found expe- 
dient to begin praying for him again. Poor 
Mary! Here was a sad discord in the 
exercises of worship that she prized so much ! 
“TI confess it was very much against my 
feeling,” she says, “to be guilty of any dis- 
simulation towards God. However, the Prince 
convinced me, fearing "—that their relations 
with the court of St. James would otherwise 
get into an insoluble tangle. ‘ Whereupon 
I agreed that the prayer should be used for 
a while, and only just enough to save me from 





a lie in sending the King word that the infant 
was prayed for.’ Truly conscience has its 
caprices even in souls most desirous of 
honesty. 

As we read in popular histories the rapid 
steps by which the revolution was, with such 
apparent ease, accomplished in England, we 
little think of the careful scheming required 
to bring it about, or of the suspense and fear 
it involved for many hearts. Here in these 
private meditations of Mary we watch the 
conflict of public and private duty; the grow- 
ing dread of a sanguinary conflict between 
husband and father; the fear of sudden widow- 
hood ; the searchings of heart occasioned by 
the desire, at so dire a crisis, to be pure in 
the sight of God. On October 25th Prince 
William parted from her, and her heart was 
pierced by the quiet tones in which he 
gave her directions what to do in case of his 
decease. Ini particular, she was to marry 
again, but, of course, not a Papist. Her 
heart revolted from the thought, and she 
answered in confused words that if she could 
not have him, an angel from heaven would 
be no consolation to her. ‘Oh, my God!” 
she writes, “ if I have sinned in this passion, 
as I fear I have, pardon me, I beseech thee. 
But yet praised be thy holy name that I have 
not murmured against thee.” 
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Then she lay awake at night listening to 
the stormy winds that scattered her husband's 
fleet and drove it back to port. The delay 
brought her the sweet bitterness of a second 
parting; and when the Prince had gone 
once more she toiled up a tower of three 
hundred and fifteen steps to cast a lingering 
look to the ocean, where all that she could 
see was a few masts on the horizon. In her 
suspense she turned to soothe the dying hours 
of a lady of her court, whose husband had 
followed William. The lady parted with 
natural unwillingness from “five poor chidren, 
of which the eldest was under nine years of 
age,” and her soul was troubled lest God 
should be offended at her want of resigna- 
tion. Alas! how vainly for too many have 
the words been written, “like as a father 
pitieth his children!” This poor creature 
was going to God with a torn heart because 
of her orphans ; and even Mary had not the 
sense to tell her that, according to the Bible, 
her motherly sufferings were Divine, the thing 
in her most like to God. But Mary was 
always resigned herself, and perhaps magni- 
fied her gift. 

Indeed, she had her own fears of spiritual 
pride. She passed a great portion of this 
interval in public and private devotions. 
She attended four services every day, and 


perhaps the confession she makes on this 


subject need not surprise us. “My enemy 
the devil found means of exciting scruples 
and fears in my spirit by suggesting to me 
that by all these public devotions I should 
attract the praise of men, and that this 
would kindle my vanity.” However, she 
would not allow the tempter to confuse her 
ideas of duty, and she realised a peace of 
mind so surprising to herself under the 
circumstances, that she almost feared it 
might arise from insensibility. But all went 
well. Her husband was triumphant. Her 
father escaped uninjured, except in wealth 
and dignity, and at the end of this eventful 
year she received the summons which called 
her to England as its queen. 

In this great position her childless state 
was naturally felt with more keenness than 
ever. But even this bitterness never quite 
destroyed the repose she found in submission 
to the Divine will. Yet between the lines 
of her reflections we may read the unutter- 
able longing which no consolations, human 
or divine, could in this world wholly appease 
or repress. It is a true woman’s heart that 
speaks in her words on this subject, and 
blessed be those sacred affections which 
level all ranks by the revelation of humanity! 











A womanhood, more blessed in its simplicity 
than any queenship in its splendour, sounds 
through the words attributed to the royal 
lady who now reigns. 


* Liebes Kind bei deiner Wiege 
Bin ich keine Kénigin 
Ach ich fiihl’es Tiet im Herzen, 
Dass ich hier nur Mutter bin.” * 


But in these yearnings of a woman towards 
children never born, we read a royal woe to 
which neither sceptre nor crown could atone 
for the imagined but ever-missing clasp of 
baby hands. : 

“¢Thy prayer is heard, and thy wife Elisa- 
beth shall bear a son,’” she writes. ‘These 
are the words of the angel to Zacharias. 
Truly happy words, and the fulfilling of 
which is happier still. Why art thou cast 
down, oh, my soul? Knowest thou not that 
thy Lord does what pleases Him in heaven 
and on éarth? And dost thou not consider 
that He is just in all He does? and as it is 
not His will to bless thee with a child, thou 
must submit to it. Though I have been 
married thirteen years, I know that the Lord 
may still give me one, or more, if He deemeth 
it well; in the meantime I must have pa- 
tience. I must also consider that, humanly 
speaking, there is no likelihood that I should 
be so blessed after so long a barrenness, and 
I must be content, for man seeth not as the 
Lord seeth. He knows why He has so long 
refused this blessing to me, and He knows 
why He still continues to refuse it; and I have 
sometimes praised His name even for this, 
considering that if the good God had given 
me children, I should never have borne as I 
did what the Lord sent me when my husband 
undertook to go to England, when he went 
to Ireland last year, and now to Flanders. 
What should I have done had I had children? 
For to know my husband in danger, with the 
uncertainty of my own position, was a sad 
state to be in; but as regards my own 
person, I had the consolation of knowing 
that the worst which human malice could do 
to me did not signify ; for with the help of 
God that could not hurt my soul, and could 
only touch myself. If I had had children 
I should have grieved for them. That is 
why I regarded the absence of children as a 
sign that the Lord wished me to be separate 
from this world, and to be more ready to 
leave it when it should please Him to call 
me to Himself. Wherefore, then, oh, my 
soul, dost thou permit thyself to be troubled 
afresh by it? Learn to be more resigned.” 


* “ When I sit beside thy cradle, 
I’m no Queen, my baby dear ; 
In my heart of hearts I feel it, 
I am only mother here.” 
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SOME WONDERS OF THE SEA. 






By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 





II.— CORALS, 


1”, aco telig-an dropping “like the gentle 

dew from heaven upon the earth 
beneath ;” whether falling in tropical rain- 
torrents, and tearing its way seawards through 
solid rock; whether floating gently downwards 
in feathery snowflakes, or crashing all before 
it in the form of icy hail, the water which has 
been suspended in the atmosphere finds its 
way back to the sea, whence it was evoked 
by the sunbeams. 

But it does not return unaccompanied, for 
the water that has rushed through many re- 
gions carries with it samples more or less 
discernible of the soils through which it has 
passed. Among others, an enormous amount 
of calcareous earth is continually poured into 
the sea by each river that reaches the final 
destination of its respective watershed. 


What is to become of all this calcareous : 


earth? If nothing were done withit, the sea 
would be so constantly receiving fresh supplies 
of solid matter, that the water would be 
gradually thickened, and daily become more 
like mud than water. 

It cannot be destroyed, because destruc- 
tion, as we understand the word, does not 
exist in nature. But it can be modified, and 
agencies may be imagined by which the cal- 
careous matter is extracted from the water, 
and built up into fabrics which, though 
they differ in form from the chalky mud, are 
identical with it in material. 

There are many such agencies, silently, 

‘slowly, but surely in constant work, and one 
of them I shall briefly describe in the 
following pages. 

We know them, or rather the results of 
their labours, by the very comprehensive 
word CORAL, under which title are grouped a 
vast number of forms, all composed of calca- 
reous matter, but differing greatly in the 
shapes which they assume and the structure 
of the living agencies which make them. 

We have all heard of “ Coral Insects” and 
their work ; and scarcely a generation ago 
the young learner was taught that the Coral 
Insect was the founder of tropical islands, 
having raised its edifices from the depths of 
the ocean, and only being checked in its 
labours when it reached high-water mark. 
There is a certain amount of truth in this 
statement, but more than an equal amount of 
error is mixed with it. In the first place it 

is scarcely necessary to mention that the 








coral formers are not insects, but creatures of 
an infinitely lower organization ; and, in the 
next place, they can only live within a very 
limited distance of the surface of the water. 

Putting aside the systematic division of 
these wonderful creatures and their produc- 
tions, we will consider them all as Corals, 
whether they be true Corals, Madrephylles, 
Gorgonias, Tubipores, Alcyonide, &c., &c., 
and trace, as far as the limits of these pages 
will permit, the course of their lives, and the 
nature of their horny or stony skeletons. 

Some of these beings are much more simple 
in structure than the others, and we will 
therefore begin with them. 

Supposing that we take a rather coarse 
sponge, especially if it has been in use for 
some time, and compare it with the common 
Mushroom Madrepore, we must at once see 
that there is amarked analogy between them, 
even though we are only looking at the dead 
skeleton. 

In fact, if we could take a common sponge, 
and transmute it into stone instead of silex, 
we should have an object so exactly like a 
madrepore that it would be very difficult to 
distinguish the one from the other. 

If we were able to procure their living in- 
vestments, we should see an analogy and 
a resemblance between them, but not an 
identity. 

The Sponge animal belongs to the great 
group of Protozoa, the very lowest form in 
which animal life can definitely be said to 
exist. But the Coral animal belongs to a more 
highly organized group, the simplest of which 
is called Madrephylle, and the most complex 
are popularly known as Sea Anemones. 

Scientifically they are called “ Anthozoa,” 
z.¢. Living Flowers, because in many of the 
species the tentacles have so floral an aspect, 
that for many centuries they were considered 
to be flowers of the sea, having, like the 
sensitive plants, the habit of contracting 
when touched. 

It is only with those Anthozoa which 
deposit a solid skeleton that we have at 
present to deal, and so we will proceed at 
once to the Madrephylles, the best-known 
example of which is that which has been 
already mentioned. 

If we look at the upper surface of the 
Madrepore, we shall see that it presents a 
curiously striking resemblance to the under 
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surface of the common mushroom, a number 
of thin laminz, or stony plates, radiating from 
a common centre, just as do the vegetable 
“gills” of the mushroom. 

Turn it over, and a number of rounded 
ridges are seen on the concave under 
surface, each being covered with thorny 
projections, and having between each pair 


of ridges a variable number of the small | 


able to assume a definite form, to separate 
from the sea-water the calcareous particles 
which are floating in it, and to build them up 
into the beautifully elaborate arrangement of 
hard, stony plates which is shown in the 
figure as well as the art of the draughtsman 
and engraver can transfer it to paper. It is 
prepared in— 





** The unknown abyss 


‘Of Nature’s laboratory, where she hides 


thin lamine. | Her deeds from every eye except her Maker’s.” 


If we could re-invest this mass of stony 
plates with the creature that formed them, we ‘It might seem that when once the stony 
should find that there would be nothing but particles were deposited and arranged, they 
a thin film of gelatinous matter, apparently must be out of the control of the creature 
without any more appearance of a living | that separated them from the sea-water. But 
structure than if it were so much glue washed | careful investigations have shown that the 
over the laminz with a brush. earthy matter is deposited in the substance 

Yet, if touched, the membranous film will | of the film, and that its particles can not 
withdraw itself between the laminz, and | only be deposited by the animal, but removed 
not return. to its place until some time | as occasion requires, or even absorbed again 
after the irritating cause has been removed. | into the gelatinous film. 

Organs it has none—at least none that} There are vast numbers of these fungus- 
have as yet been detected. There seem to like Madrephylles, another well-known ex- 
be no tentacles for inducing currents of water | ample of which is the common Brain-stone 
to pass over its surface, no mouths for the Coral, M/@andrina, so called because its con- 
admission of food, no digestive organs, no. volutions and general shape present a striking 
nerves, and no muscles. resemblance to the human brain when re- 

Still, in some way to us unknown, this | moved from the skull. 
shapeless and apparently inorganic film is! Many of the common Madrepores look 
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Mushroom Madrepore. 


very much as if a vast number of the mush-; Those, however, which are the most con- 
room Madrephylles had been moulded into | spicuously apparent in their submarine office 
a convex mass, very much diminished in size, | are the beautiful species which are here 
and viewed through the pseudoscope, so|represented by the Plantain Madrepore 
that each individual appears concave instead (Madrepora plantaginea), so common in 
of convex. drawing-room ornaments. These are the 
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formers of the so-called Coral Islands, and thom. If, however, we take a piece of the 
in spite of the small size of the living | Madrepore in our hands, and turn it about as 
polypes, and the minuteness of the calca- | we are examining it with the lens, we shall 
reous particles which they deposit, they 

actually alter the surface of the globe 

so rapidly that important changes are 

made within the compass of a single 

human life-time, and the physical geo- 

graphy of enormous tracts is entirely 

transformed. 

In the first place, it must be under- 

stood that not even the apparently in- 
organic film of the Madrephylles can 
exist at any great depth of water, a 
certain amount of light and warmth 
being necessary for them. When we 
come to the better organized beings 
which produce the true Madrepores, 
we find that a larger supply of light 
and warmth is required, and that in 
consequence they are brought more 
within the scope of personal observation. 
Moreover, the water is so translucent in 
such localities that objects are clearly 
discernible at a depth of forty or fifty 
feet. 

The whole surface of the Madrepore 
is covered with polypes of various sizes 
and colours, furnished with feathery arms 
that radiate like the petals of a flower, and 
are perpetually in motion, evidently for erent 
the sake of catching food. If touched, © PRUE TSS 
the polype contracts itself into the soft, 
gelatinous film from which it had pro- 
ceeded, and is only visible as a small 
and slightly-projecting tubercle. The spot | find no difficulty in tracing the laminz down 
on which each polype has rested is marked | to the extremity of the cell, if we may so 
in the stony skeleton by being the centre | call it. 
to which all the little laminz converge. As each of these cells was once inhabited 

If these polype-cells be examined with a,| by a living six-armed polype, always keeping 
tolerably powerful lens, a wonderful beauty | its beautiful tentacles in motion, it is easy to 
of structure will be revealed, the little spi- | imagine the extreme beauty of the object 
cules of which the general mass is composed | when its living envelope is still encrusting it. 
being arranged with a regularity that wonder-| How the Coral Islands are produced must 
fully resembles the ice-crystals of the snowflake. | now be seen. 

Care must be taken to hold it in a| The bed of the ocean is not one uniform 
good light, the system on which the structure | plain, but, like the surface of the earth, has 
is based will then be easily seen. its deep valleys and lofty mountains. Some- 
_ Round the edge of the aperture are ranged | times, the tops of the mountains are not 
in order avast number of the white stony | covered by water, and then we call them 
spicules of which the mass is composed. | islands ; but they are not the Coral Islands of 

Radiating from the circumference towards | which we are now treating. 
the centre, but not quite meeting, are six; These appear mysteriously, and give no 
very delicate laminze. When viewed directly | premonitions of their appearance. A ship, 
from above, so that only their upper edges | perhaps, passes over the track which has been 
are seen, they look very like the spokes of a | traced by hundreds of vessels previously, 
wheel, and indeed have been so represented | strikes upon a rock that is not in the charts, 
in more than one book, the artist having evi-| and sinks. She has come upon a coral 
dently drawn from a microscopical prepara- | island that has not yet reached the surface, 
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but which in a few years will be known, and 
its place noted in the charts. 

Below the surface is the apex of a moun- 
tain-peak, submerged so deeply that a ship 
cannot touch it with her keel. But upon that 
peak the Coral colonies have settled, and 
have continued their hidden work until their 
sharp, stony ridges have gradually approached 
the surface and become a danger to the next 
vessel that sails in that direction. 


By degrees, the Coral reaches the limits of | 


high water, and the polypes which make it not 
being able to exist without water, can rise no 
higher, but spread laterally in all directions, 
until, according to Captain Basil Hall’s 
graphic simile, it looks like a huge cauli- 
flower on its stem. Consequently, there is 
deep water within a foot of its edge, the lead 
gives no warning, and so a vessel is wrecked 
without any fault of those in charge of her. 

Another well-known form of Coral Island 
is that which forms a large circle. There is 
deep water close to the edge both inside and 
outside, forming a natural harbour so per- 
fect that although a tempest may rage outside 
it, there is smooth water within. This is also 
due to a submarine mountain. 

In those regions volcanic action is a con- 
spicuous element, and volcanoes, both active 
and extinct, are plentiful. When an extinct 


volcano rears its summit tolerably near the | 


surface of the sea, the Coral-makers are sure 


to settle upon it sooner or later. As the 
Coral must neeessarily be founded on the 
edge of the crater, it is evident that when it 
reaches the surface of the water it must re- 
tain the circular form. The Coral, not being 
able to extend itself upwards, in consequence 
being almost invisible by day, and quite so at 
night, both these types of Coral Islands would 
become exceedingly dangerous, and, indeed, 
make navigation almost impossible. But 
another provision steps in, and not only robs 
them of their terrors, but converts them into 
havens of rest and safety. 

Before very long, seaweeds accumulate, 
and are flung by the storms upon the surface 
of the “reef,” as the Coral mass is called, 
Mixed with the seaweed are quantities of 
marine worms, molluscs, and other specimens 
of ocean life. Being unable to exist out of 
the water, they die, and by their decay form 
a fertile earth capable of affording nourish- 
ment to plants of a higher order. 

Floating cocoa-nuts, which have the power 
of drifting for immense distances while re- 
taining the principle of life, are arrested by 
the new reef, strike root and become the 
progenitors of palm-trees innumerable. Birds 
are sure to follow, bringing with them the 
seeds of various plants, and so by degrees 
the almost invisible coral-reef becomes a fer- 
tile island. 
| Man then visits the newly-found region, 


} 





Goblet Caryophylle. 


attracted by the waving palm-trees, and 
finds a spot exactly suited to his wants. 
The natives of these climates are essen- 
tially maritime, and nothing better for 
them could be imagined than this palm- 


fringed ring of fertile land resting upon its 
coral base. In its centre is an absolutely per- 


| fect harbour, affording refuge for their canoes 
|in stormy weather. The harbour is, in fact, 


| the crater of the submerged volcano, so that 
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whether within or without, the vessels can 
be brought so close to the shore that the 
tops of the cocoa-palms actually overhang 
the masts of the canoes. 

Food is to be found in abundance. As to 
vegetable food, there are, in the first place, 


A Section of Coral. 


the cocoanut-palms, each of which trees can 
afford subsistence to'a family. Then there 
are sure to be bread-fruits, yams, pine-apples, 
mangoes, and the other vegetable productions 
which thrive so abundantly in tropical regions. 

Animal food is found in abundance in the | 
sea. Fishes come for shelter in the coral- | 
reefs, and absolutely swarm under the over- 
hanging ledges of rock. ‘The interior of the 
island is also full of them, the central lake 
with its quiet waters being precisely what the 
fishes most need, and becoming a vast natural 
fish-hatching establishment. 

Cuttles, which are largely eaten by the na- 
tives, also hide in the rocky crevices, and are 
deluded to their destruction by cunningly 
devised baits made of cowrie-shells. The 
turtles also abound in these seas, and when 
the time comes for depositing their eggs, 
haunt the shore in search of convenient nur- 
series, 

So, by the unseen and unheard labours of 
the Coral-makers, the earthy particles which 
were entangled in the water are separated 
and built into a form suitable for the habita- 
tion of Man, thus giving him more earth to 
replenish and subdue, and enabling him to 
fulfil more completely the mission for which 
he was created. 

Having now glanced at the most con- 
spicuous achievements of the Corals, we will 
take a hasty review of some of the endlessly 
varied forms which they assume. 

There are the various Caryophylle Mad- 
repores, specimens of which are favourite | 
inhabitants of marine aquaria, the lovely | 
colours of their animal envelope being even | 





more attractive to the eye than the delicate 
stony laminz which they deposit. Several 
species are found on our own southern 
coasts. The Goblet Caryophylle, which is 
here given of its natural size, is a good type 
of this group. The reader must imagine to 
himself that the groundwork of this beautiful 
object is pure dead white, and that the upper 
portion is coloured with crimson, yellow, 
“‘eau-de-Nile” green, pale grey, and other 
hues, no two specimens being exactly of the 
same colour. 

Then there are the true Corals of commerce, 
sometimes white, sometimes red, and some- 
times pink, the last-mentioned being of the 
most value in the manufacture of orna- 
ments. 

All the true Corals have the stony core 
solid and branch-like, and slightly grooved 
on the exterior. At irregular intervals there 
are small rounded projections, radiated in- 
star-like fashion above. These mark the 
spots in which the living polypes were 
placed, the remainder being covered with the 
common gelatinous envelope to which they 
are attached, or rather from which they pro- 
ceed. If a transverse section be made of a 
branch of Coral, it will be seen to have some 
resemblance to the porcupine quill, or the 
spine of the sea-urchin, the lines of the 
corrugated surface being continued inwards 
until they nearly meet in the centre. The 
preceding illustration shows the transverse 


Coral Polypes. 


section as it appears when ground down 
and polished, so as to be placed under the 
microscope. 

The ordinary appearance of the polypes, 
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when extended and withdrawn, is shown in 
the accompanying illustration, 

One of them is represented as fully ex- 
tended, and standing out boldly from the 
general mass, its eight fringed tentacles fully 
extended for the capture of food. Just on 
its right is a half-extended polype, and below 
is one which is just beginning to protrude its 
arms. The rounded projections with their 
star-like radiations show the position of other 
polypes which have withdrawn themselves into 
the general envelope. 

As in the common red Coral the general 
envelope is scarlet, and the polypes are snowy 
white, the extreme beauty of the living crea- 
tures can be easily imagined. 





The whole life-history of the Coral is singu. 
larly interesting, dating from the day when it 
swims freely through the water in search of a 
favourable locality, to the time when it has 
settled down and developed into the beautiful 
branched structure with which we are g50 
familiar. But it is beyond the scope of this 
— article, and we most reluctantly pass 
it Dy. 

In the true Corals the branches are short, 
stout, and sturdy, and therefore capable of 
sustaining the force of the waves. But there 
are some allied species which-have very lon 
and slender branches, which would be broken 
to pieces by a wave which has no effect on the 
true Coral. On account of the tangled mode 


Sea Fan, 


in which the branches of these beings are 
interlaced they are called Gorgonias by the 
scientific. Fishermen mostly know them by 
the name of Sea Fans, or Fan Corals, because 
they are flat and spread in fan-fashion from 
the base. In some of them the animal enve- 
lope is a bright scarlet, and retains its colour 
after it is dry, so that a good specimen of 
Gorgonia is really a handsome object. 

The spicules which are deposited by the 
animal are wonderful objects when seen under 
a moderate microscopical power, say a half- 
inch object-glass. They are transparent, stick- 
shaped, covered with knobs, and having the 





most lovely tints of pink, very pale blue, and 


yellow. Indeed, they look so much like 
barley-sugar that all young people to whom I 
have shown the spicules through the micro- 
scope have said that they must be good to 
eat, if they were only large enough. 

In all these curious beings the central axis 
of the stem and branches is composed alter- 
nately of horny matter and stone, the former 
producing flexibility, and the latter giving 
strength. When beaten by the waves this 
compound structure yields to their force, and 
is enabled to recover itself again when the 
force of the storm has passed away. 
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Another beautifuland 
well-known example of 
this group is the Organ- 
pipe Coral, of which 
there are several kinds. 

That which is_ best 

known is figured in the 

accompanying illustra- 

tion, Fig. 2, being a 

portion drawn of its 

naturalsize. Thecolour 

of the tubes is pinky 

red, and as the animal 

that deposits it is bright 

green, the appearance _ v 
of a living specimen is singularly beautiful. | 

These tubes radiate slightly from each | 
other, though they can scarcely be said to 
have acommon centre. ‘They are supported 
at intervals by horizontal laminz, through 
which they pass, so that they bear a resem- 
blance to the arrangement of organ pipes 
too evident to be unnoticed. 

Now and then they envelop a stone, shell, 
or other foreign object, and in such cases 
have a curious way of turning aside for a 
space, and resuming their original course 
when they have passed round the obstruc- 
tion. An example of such a modification is 
seen on the left side of Fig. 2. 

In all the species belonging to this group 
the polypes, instead of being on the outside | 
of the stony deposit, are within it, forming it 
into tubes, in and out of which they can freely 
project the tentacle by which they obtain food. | 

At Fig. 1 of the illustration is seen a mass | 
of Organ-pipe Coral, considerably reduced, | 
so as to show its general appearance. At 
Fig. 2 a portion is given of the natural size, 
so as to show the arrangement of the tubes. 
Fig. 3 represents two of the tubes enlarged, 
showing the “head,” as 
the tentacle mass is 
called, as it appears 
when it is just pro- 
truded, and enabling 
the reader to under- 
stand the mode in which 
the tentacles are pressed 
together when within 
the tube. Fig. 4 gives 
a further magnified view 
of asingle head, and Fig. 

5 shows the appearance 
of a single individual 
when fully expanded, 
seen from above, and considerably magnified. | 

These beings enter largely into the consti- 

tuents of Coral Islands, and occur most nu- | 








Organ-pipe Coral. 


merously within the tropics. They are, how- 
ever, found in most of the warmer seas, 
either north or south of the equator, and are 
very plentiful in the Red Sea. 

How these tubes and their supporting la- 
minz are produced no one as yet knows. 
It seems that there must be vessels or secret- 
ing sacs, but none have as yet been found. 
How the creature is able to protrude and 
retract itself, spread or fold its tentacles, is 
another mystery. ‘There are no perceptible 
muscular fibres, still less any nerves, by which 
the will of the animal—for it evidently has a 
will—can be conveyed to them. We do 
know that the membrane is capable of con- 
traction and relaxation, but there our know- 
ledge ceases. 

The last of these wonderful beings that can 
be mentioned is the Sea Pen, 

These remarkable compound animals are 
not attached to any object which could sup- 
port them, but seem to lie loosely at the 
mercy of the waves. ‘They are all more or 
less phosphorescent, and at night have a 
peculiarly striking appearance, owing to their 
graceful and boldly curved outlines. The 


Sea Pens are to be found in nearly all the 
warmer seas, and are common in the Medi- 
terranean. 
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“WHAT SNOW CONCEALS THE SUN REVEALS.” 


“With mantle soft, the snow conceals 
The flowers and weeds that buried lie, 
Until the sun’s bright ray reveals 
Those flowers and weeds to mortal eye.” 


Att nature lay hushed. Nota breath of 
wind stirred the laurustinus and laurel 
bushes. It was freezing hard, and each 
small plant tried to fold its leaves closer 
round its stem, and press nearer the earth for 
warmth. At length tiny crystals of snow, of 
every variety of shape, began to fall, and one 
by one they rested upon each leaf and spray 
—tiny star-shaped crystals, one more beauti- 
ful than the other. Then the wind rose, and 
these crystals were followed by feathery flakes 
of snow, which by degrees became larger and 
larger, as if a whole flock of geese had been 
plucked and their feathers sent whirling round 
and round. Soon every blade of grass, every 
tiny plant, every leaf of the laurel and laurus- 
tinus were covered with a soft mantle. Old 
dirty tumble-down walls and cottages became 
picturesque in their new dress. Gutters, that 
had been full of soot and other rubbish, were 
now covered over; every grand building 
seemed more grand, as the snow nestled 
amongst the quaint carvings, or edged the 
lofty pinnacles. All was transformed as by a 


fairy wand, and as night closed in it froze 
harder and harder, and first one star and then 
another shone out in the clear sky, and looked 
down on a white world. 

“The world looks more beautiful in its 
winter dress,” murmured one of these bright 
stars to an equally bright one that flashed out 


its silvery rays near. “ All its imperfections 
are hid.” 

“Do you think so?” returned the other. 
“‘ Certainly that snow does conceal a great 
deal that is unsightly ; it conceals also a great 
deal that is lovely.” 

“You always say those sort of things,” 
began the first star again, “but you must 
own that since the moon rose everything 
looks still more beautiful. See how the frost 
makes the snow sparkle in the moonlight, 
and all is so still and pure! I for my part 
should like to see the earth always covered 
up as it is to-night.” 

“Covered up!” sighed the other. “ Ah, 
there it is. It all seems pure and fair; but 
it is not the earth that we see—the real earth, 
with its weeds and flowers, and all its beauty 
and imperfections, is hid away until the glori- 
ous sun shall arise and reveal all hidden 
things,” and the bright stars ceased as a 
cloud passed over them both. 





Amongst the many things that the snow 
had covered were two forget-me-not plants, 
Their home was a very lovely one. It was in 
a sheltered dell, which originally had been a 
small quarry, and here and there great pieces 
of rock still jutted out. This quarry had 
been artificially made into a fernery, and 
many rare ferns had been collected from all 
parts of the country and planted in each nook 
and cranny, where they flourished most luxu- 
riantly. Winding walks went round and 
round this dell, and here and there an arch- 
way had been made through the rocks, which 
archways were now festooned with every 
variety of fern, moss, and grass. Steps also 
had been cut out which led to the upper parts 
of the quarry. These were also covered with 
moss, and the whole dell in spring was bright, 
first with snowdrops, then with primroses 
and forget-me-nots, which in their turn were 
followed by the fresh fronds of the delicate 
oak and beech ferns, and the grand feathery 
plumes of the larger varieties. Now all this 
fairy-like dell was covered with snow; deep 
it lay in some parts where the wind had driven 
it, and it seemed to lie very heavy on the two 
forget-me-nots. : 

“How heavy this dreadful snow is! I 
can’t breathe! I can’t stir!” cried one of 
the plants. 

“ Keep still,” said the other. “ Don’t you 
know that if we had not this warm mantle 
weshould be frozen? Besides, we have a 
great deal todo. We must begin and spread 
out our roots, and get all ready to burst into 
flower as soon as the glorious sun sends all 
this covering away, and wakes us up to life 
andenjoyment. Just think how delightful is 
the first breath of spring, and how we flowers 
enjoy the air we breathe !” 

“Tt is too long to look forward to. I car 

do nothing in this darkness. How can I 
push my roots out? How can I get my buds 
ready? How can I do anything?” 
’ “Hush! hush!” cried asnowdrop. “ Don't 
make such a disturbance. I’ve a great deal 
to do, for I am the first spring flower that 
shows its head above the ground, and I shall 
most likely push myself up before all the 
snow goes. We all have our work to do. 
All the more credit if it is difficult.” 

“I can't think why I could not have been 
in that lovely glass house which we can see 
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in the distance, at least when there is no 
snow. No cold gets in there, and those 
flowers are happy all the year round,” and 
the poor little plant sighed. 

“Well, for my part,” returned the first 
forget-me-not, “I should not care to be in 
that glass house. Those flowers are not 
allowed to grow as they like—pinched here, 
and pinched there, to make them grow straight 
or round just as the gardener fancies. Then 
their real home, I’ve heard, is in some sunny 
clime, where there is no frost and snow ; and 
that is why they have to be kept shut up. I 
am quite satisfied with my home, and if it is 
difficult for us to have plenty of blossoms it 
will be all the more credit, as the snowdrop 
wisely remarked. But this snow is certainly 
a trial, and we must make the best of it, and 
be ready, as I said before, for the glorious sun.” 

“ For all that, I think it is very hard to be 
kept in the dark all this time. If we were 
poisonous plants there would be some use 
in it, for then we should lose our hurtful 
qualities.” 

“But don’t you know,” interrupted the 
other, “that we are tough plants, and this 
little bit of adversity will make us all the 
crisper ?—that is to say, if we use it properly.” 

And thus many days of darkness passed, 
but the soft mantle of snow kept the earth 





warm; and while one little forget-me-not 
spread out its roots, and busied itself with 
preparing its buds, so that they might burst 
into flower on the first opportunity, the other 
poor plant did nothing but bemoan its hard 
fate, and thus first one green shoot and then 
another turned black, until hardly a bit of 
a leaf was left. 

“I’m dying! I’m sure I shall die! 
if this snow would only melt !” 

“T think that it will soon go now,” exclaimed 
the snowdrop. “At any rate I am going to 
pierce what is left, and if you listen you will 
hear my tiny bell ringing, and that will tell 
you that spring is coming.” So saying the 
snowdrop pushed up its sharp blades of green, 
and soon the sound of a fairy bell was heard, 
proclaiming in soft accents that spring was 
coming. 

Before very long a soft west wind swept 
gently over the snow, and as the glorious sun 
arose the earth cast off her white mantle, the 
last snow wreath dripped from the hills, The 
earliest sunbeams kissed the faithful forget- 
me-not until every leaf quivered, as one by 
one it opened its blue blossoms. The other 
forget-me-not had nothing to show, only a 
few blackened stems, only a few dried-up 
leaves. 


Oh, 


R. J. O. 
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“ Go and do thou likewise,”—LvkE x. 37. 


F we're cowards about trouble, 
Looking round which way to run, 
We shall make our trouble double ; 
There is something to be done. 


There is always some one doing, 
Something he has found to do, 


Working at some work, renewing 
His own heart, and others’ too. 


We may ever learn from others, 
When we’ve lost our head or heart, 

How to help our fallen brothers, 
How to act a neighbour's part. 





Yet, we still shall shrink from braving 
Shame and wrong and pain and loss, 
Till we learn there is no saving 
Life, or lives without a cross. 


We must share the great salvation— 
Dying, in our Saviour’s death, 
Rising, in the new creation, 
Living, with immortal breath. 


Then, we joy in tribulations, 
Join in work the martyr throng, 
As they toil amongst the nations, 


Turning trouble into song. 
R. H. SMITH, 
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A TUFT OF MOSS. 
By THE Rev, HUGH MACMILLAN, D.D., LL.D. 
PART I. 


fi VeRe one has heard of the touching | transparent and are arranged in one plane 
incident in the life of Mungo Park, the | on either side of a pale pink stem 
celebrated African traveller, how the sight Their structure is very curious and totally 
of a little tuft of green moss growing in the | unlike that of any other moss. For about 
barren sand of the desert cheered him when ' half their length they are divided into two 
he was almost reduced to despair. Like a | blades on each side of the nerve, the lower 
lighted candle placed within a dim trans- | Part of which embraces the stem, and the 
parency, i 08 > its rich hues and | a — of the leaf Arey ye 
pattern, the sorrowful circumstances in | above it. ey are composed of minute 
which he was placed invested the familiar cells closely packed together, and have a 
common-place object with new beauty and | central nerve running from the base to the 
significance. It seemed aflame with thoughts | apex, and a distinct border round the plain 
of God’s providential care, like the bush on | edge. When dry they are crisp, but are 
Horeb. It became a wicket-gate through | easily revived when moistened. The habit 
pace wes heaven. Its marvellous i dg wn is cea .° ——- wre 
its lovely structure, its preservation in such | little tufts, sending up from the summit 0 
an inhospitable waste by the constant gentle | each individual a pink fruit-stalk, somewhat 
ministry of the sunshine and the dew, in- | longer than the stem, crowned with a little 
spired him with such comforting thoughts of | oval urn or capsule, which stands erect when 
that great Being whose tender mercies are | in the green unripe state, but bends down when 
over all His works, and who is avery present | it is brown and mature, This curious vessel 
help in every crisis of human need, that he | contains the spores, or seeds, in its interior, 
rose up with fresh energy and hope to pursue | attached to a little central column which 
his journey. In gratitude for the good | supplies nutriment to them ; and the arrange- 
service it had done him, he brought home | ments made for their safety and ripening are 
rors 4 apres i moss, ne Me | very eng me — a = oe = 
submitted to scientific men, was found to be | on one side, covers the seed-vessel like the 
identical with a species that grows abundantly | extinguisher of a candle, the object of which 
y os own eo es a Losey fore is to og agg like the — = 
Iryowdes, OY the Lesser I ork-Moss. t is a| cover the bud in flowering plants. t 
delicate little thing about a quarter of aninch | remains attached until the seed-vessel has 
in height. Even to the eye that looks at it | grown strong enough to bear exposure, and 
carelessly it presents a beautiful appearance ; then by its expansion it throws it off—an 
but the microscope brings out fully its hidden | operation which is made easier by the con- 
charms, and reveals wonders of structure | venient split made for the purpose in its side. 
before unknown. It has two sisters in this | When the veil is removed a conical lid is seen 
country that have the same family features, | adhering to the mouth of the seed-vessel, 
but are distinguished from it, among other | which also in due season withers and dis- 
peculiarities, by the different positions of the | appears. The mouth of the seed-vessel thus 
seed-vessel ; in the one case springing from | exposed is seen to be furnished with a single 
the root, and in the other from the side of! row of sixteen equidistant teeth, cloven half 





the stem. ‘They all grow on moist wood- 
land banks, or.in the wet crevices of rocks ; 
and, owing to the brightness and trans- 
parency of their foliage, whenever they catch 
and imprison a stray sunbeam passing into 
their dwelling-place, it lights them up with a 
golden gleam like a cluster of topazes. 

Let us take this little moss with so inte- 
resting a history as a type of its class, and 





way down, which stand upright and look 
like an elegant fringe. The purpose of these 
teeth, which have the power of contracting 
and expanding and fit into each other from 
opposite sides, is to close up the orifice 
in damp or rainy weather, so as to keep the 
precious contents dry and warm till the sun 
again shines, when they speedily open and 
resume their original upright position. One 


proceed to examine some of its details ; and | can see this wonderful mechanism in operation 
we shall be no less struck than Mungo Park | at any time, by simply breathing upon the 
was with its marvellous formation and adap- | fringe of teeth or applying a little moisture 
tation to its circumstances. The leaves are ' to them, when they fall down and form a 
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wheel-like lid of many spokes, completely 
closing the mouth of the seed-vessel; ex- 
panding immediately when exposed to the 
sunshine, or as soon as the moisture is dried 
up, and standing round in an upright position 
like watchful sentinels ready to do their duty. 
In addition to this precaution, at an earlier 
stage of growth, the little central column in 
the interior of the seed-vessel, around which 
the seeds are clustered, is endowed with the 
same sensitiveness to the condition of the 
weather ; in a dry state of the air stretching 
and turning itself in a spiral manner so as to 
raise the lid, which at this period covers the 
seed-vessel, thus letting in the air and warmth, 
but collapsing immediately should the air 
become damp, so as to close the orifice 
securely and protect the seeds from injury. 
The most extraordinary thing about the 
teeth of mosses is that they are either four in 
number, or constitute some multiple of four. 
In every moss the number of teeth is in- 
variably one or other of the following series : 
—four, sixteen, thirty-two, or sixty-four. No 
seed-vessel is ever found with an intermediate 
number. In the vast majority of species 
the number of teeth is thirty-two. This is 
also the number of teeth which the most 
perfect animals possess, In man the first set 
contains twenty, and to these in the perma- 
nent set twelve are added, making thirty-two 
in all. Other parts of animals are remarkable 
for the constancy of these numbers when the 
development is complete ; the body of man 
and of the flocks and herds associated with 
him having ten fingers and ten toes, which 
being added to the three parts of both arms 
and of both legs, make in all thirty-two parts. 
This train of thought might be extended to 
a great length and applied throughout the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms. ‘Two or 
four and its multiples is the prevailing 
number in the lowest orders of plants, 
according to which all the parts of ferns, 
mosses, lichens, seaweed, and fungi are 
arranged. Three, or multiples of three, is the 
typical number of monocotyledonous or en- 
dogenous plants, without branches and with 
parallel veins, to which the grass, the lily, 
and the palm belong. Five with its multi- 
ples is the model number of the highest class 
of plants with branches and reticulated leaf. 
veins, to which the apple and the rose belong. 
The same numerical relations may be traced 
in the animal kingdom; three being the 
number of joints in the typical finger and 
the regnant number in the crustacea ; while five, 
in its Correspondent geometric forms, giving 


the greatest variety consistent with symmetry, 
—43 





prevails among vertebrate animals, and is of 
frequent occurrence among marine forms of 
life, being the law of growth of the star-fishes, 
sea-urchins, and the like. A curious series, 
in ancient times supposed to possess mystical 
virtues before it was discovered in nature, 
I, 2, 3, 5, 8, 13, 21, 34, &c., in which any 
two numbers added together give the suc- 
ceeding one, regulates the general arrange- 
ment of leaves round the stem of plants, and 
the seeds round the cone of a pine or a fir. 
In every department of nature—from the 
quantitative laws that regulate the distances, 
movements, and attractions of the stars of 
heaven, to the arithmetical laws of definite 
proportions and equivalents which lie at the 
basis of all the compositions and decom- 
positions of the substances of the earth, and 
the numerical relations that are found among 
all the living creatures, animal and vegetable, 
that exist on the land, and in the air and 
water—physical science shows that recurrent 
or typical numbers have a most important 
place and influence, and constitute the 
Principia of the universe. The more our 
studies and researches extend, the more 
numerous and striking do we find the proofs 
and illustrations of the fact, perceived long ago 
by the great philosophers, that numbers pre- 
existing in the Divine mind form the model 
according to which all things are brought 
together and linked in order. 

It is a strange thought that the typical 
number of teeth, barely visible to the naked 
eye, in the seed-vessel of a minute moss, 
should be thus correlated with the numerical 
arrangements in the highest plants and 
animals, in the body of man himself, and 
among the stars of heaven. It shows, in a 
most interesting way, the unity of the 
universe, the unity of the Being who causes 
all its phenomena, and the unity of the plan 
by which these phenomena are bound to- 
gether. There is no physical reason, so far 
as we know, why the numerical law of 
gravitation should be what it is. We should 
be inclined indeed to suppose that the force 
of gravitation would decrease just in pro- 
portion as the distance is increased ; whereas 
we actually find the decrease of the force 
is proportioned to the square of the number 
expressing the distance, so that at twice the 
distance the force is not twice less but four 
times less, at thrice the distance, nine times, 
and soon. Similarly, no anatomical reason 
can be given why the number of teeth in the 
seed-vessel of a moss should be arranged in 
multiples of four, and why leaves should be 
arranged on their stem in a series of which 
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any two numbers added together give the 
succeeding one. The fact then that the 
numerical law of gravitation is universal, 
controlling all the matter with which man is 
surrounded, and that certain numbers, rather 
than others, prevail throughout all the depart- 
ments of nature, conclusively proves—on the 
same grounds that we establish the author- 
ship of a book by the significant peculiarity 
of its style and expression—that the universe 
is the product of one Mind, whose geometry 
is the same in heaven and earth; inorganic 
creation constituting its elementary, and 
organic its higher form. And if we further 


find that in the Sacred Scriptures there is an ! 
order in respect of number—a numerical | 
relation in the Divine dispensations and | 


ordinances, not unlike that which science 
has disclosed in nature—are we not justified 
in attributing the same origin to the Word as 
to the works? He who showed to Moses 
on the Mount the pattern of the tabernacle, 
according to which every object was con- 
structed with the most precise numerical 
proportions and relations, is the same who 
showed to Kepler the numerical laws of the 
planetary movements which have formed 
historically the foundation of modern astro- 
nomy. And the dimensions of the altars of 
burnt-offering and incense, and the ark and 
the mercy-seat, were arranged upon the same 
numerical principles which regulate the 
disposition of the leaves of a plant around 
their stern, and the teeth of a moss round 
the mouth of its seed-vessel. It was as 
imperative that the altars should be four 
square, sO representing the completeness 
and fulness of the work effected thereon, 
whether of sacrifice or incense—the same 
perfect measure and estimate being thus 
presented every way, whether towards God 
or towards man—as that the teeth of a tiny 
moss gleaming under the sunbeam on its 
woodland bank should be in fours and multi- 
ples of fours, so indicating the uniformity and 
perfection of the plan upon which the whole 
great class of plants to which it belongs is 
modelled. The law which arranges the 
series of leaves round a stem, so that any 
two numbers added together shall form the 
succeeding one, is of the same character as 
the law which ordained the brazen altar to 
be of such dimensions as to be capable of 
including all the other vessels of the sanc- 
tuary within it, and to be exactly twice the 
size of the ark. We cannot interpret the 
meaning of the law in the case of plants, but 
we can understand, in the case of the altar, 
that the numerical facts were intended to 








foreshadow, first, that every priestly minis. 
tration is involved in or connected with the 
death of Christ, as every vessel of the 
tabernacle was smaller than, and could be 
included in, the sacrificial altar ; and secondly, 
that intercourse with God, of which the ark 
is the symbol and the medium, results from 
the fact of sacrifice, and is closely connected 
with it, as the size of the ark was dependent 
upon the size of the altar. From all these 
considerations, and many more of a similar 
nature that might be urged, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the same Mind formed the 
tabernacle of the earth, and of the starry 
heavens, and the tabernacle of the wilderness, 
and of witness in the Sacred Scriptures ; that 
nature and revelation have one Author; 
and we are impressively taught that the law 
of the Lord, whether expressed in His Word 
or in His works, is perfect. 

Another lesson we learn from this subject 
is the intimate correspondence between the 
Mind that planned the universe and the mind 
that is in ourselves. The principles upon 
which God acts in regard to the numerical 
relations in all parts of His works are prin- 
ciples thoroughly intelligible to man himself; 
and the fact that human sagacity has actually 
discovered and scientifically demonstrated 
these laws of numerical proportions is a clear 
indication that there is the closest link between 
man’s reason and the Supreme Intelligence by 
which all things have been ordered. No 
other creature possesses this capacity. Ani- 
mals show many points of resemblance to 
man in regard to power of affection, associa- 
tion, memory, wilfulness faintly resembling 
man’s freedom of action, and even some de- 
gree of moral sense. But they have shown 
no sign that they possess the power to appre- 
hend the relations of number. In this respect 
there is an impassable gulf between man and 
all the other creatures ; and we are driven to 
the conclusion that man must have derived 
this unique power, not from a creature origin, 
but directly from the Creator Himself. And 
the fact that man is able to make use of nu- 
merical relations in all his own works and 
in all the details of his life, shows that he is 
indeed made in the image of Him who makes 
use of the same relations in the ordering of 
His universe. If we find arithmetical sums 
or geometrical problems traced on the black- 
board of a deserted schoolroom, we know as 
surely that a mind conversant with numbers 
had been engaged upon them as if we ac- 
tually saw the teacher or the pupil at work. 
Why should we hesitate to come to the same 
conclusion when we see the same or similar 
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arithmetical sums and geometrical problems | prehended the dust of the earth in a measure, 
wrought out by an invisible Hand in the | and weighed the mountains in scales, and 
parts of living creatures—of plants and ani- | the hills in a balance.” We know with equal 
mals? Inregard to the moral link between | certainty that His covenant of grace is a 
the human race and its divine Author there | similar system of exquisite adaptations and 
may be some uncertainty, owing to the fact | compensations—that it is ordered in all things 
that we have lost our holiness, and have no; and sure. And if the mathematician can 
infallible standard of righteousness within us. ; demonstrate that the leaves of a plant are 
That part of the image of God in which we arranged around its stem so as to give them 
were created has‘ been lost or effaced ; but | the fairest possible freedom of access to air and 
in regard to our intellectual power of dis- | light, and the planets placed at such distances 
cerning the relations of number pervading | from the sun as to give them the fairest pos- 
all His workmanship, and regulating all our | sible chance of revolving around him’ undis- 
own doings also, ‘there is no uncertainty. We | turbed by their neighbours, surely the Chris- 
worship, so far as this quality is concerned, no | tian can prove from his own experience and 
longer at an altar to the unknown God ; and observation that God “ performeth the thing 
we are no longer dubious that “we are His | that is appointed,” and adapts His special 
offspring.” When I count the petals of a | dealings to the circumstances and necessities 
flower, or follow the spiral arrangement of | of His people. He who telleth the number 
leaves on the branch of an: apple-tree, or | of the stars, and calleth them all by their 
mark the carefully numbered divisions of the | names, has assured us that in His book all 
tiny membrane which closes the fruit-vessel | our members were written, which in continu- 
of a moss; I discover in myself, with feelings of | ance were fashioned, when as yet there were 
solemn awe, a capacity for entering into ideas | none of them ; and that since we were born 
which permeate the whole universe, and which | He numbereth our steps—that the number of 
must, therefore, be ever-present in the mind | our months is with Him—that our times are 
of Him who created and upholdeth all things. } in His hand—that even the very hairs of our 
Kepler deeply realised this when, in refer- | head are all numbered. The conclusion, 
ence to his numerical discoveries among the | therefore, is as irresistible as it is welcome, 
orbs of heaven, he gloried in the conviction |! that we need not fear any of the ills of life, 
that he had been privileged “to think the | for they could have no power at all against 
thoughts of God.” And the Christian should | us, except it were given them from above by 
feel it with even greater power when it is | One who is too wise to err, and who so loved 
his privilege and ‘consolation to address God | us that He did not spare His own Son, but 
as One who acts towards him on principles | delivered Him up for us all. In our sorest 
intelligible to his. own understanding, and | affliction He keepeth all our bones ; not one 
in accordance with that rule of everlasting | of them is broken. 
righteousness which He has written in his} All these precious thoughts are brought 
heart—who says to him in all his approaches | home with greater power and tenderness to 
to the mercy-seat, “ Come now, and let us’! our hearts because the object that suggests 
reason together.” | them is not one of the mighty things of crea- 
And this brings me'to notice another lesson | tion, but one of the smallest ‘and humblest. 
which may be deduced from this subject, viz., | Our Lord’s argument with regard to the lilies 
that God deals with us as He deals with all | of the field has even greater force to those 
His creatures, according ‘to the law of nume- | who can appreciate it, when it comes from 
rical proportion. What a world of meaning, | the inconspicuous bloom of. a moss, which 
looking at it in-the light of our present re- | needs the microscope to disclose its beauty 
flections, is in the words addressed by God | and wonder. | It teaches us that it is the pro- 
to His people, as twice recorded by Jeremiah | duction, not of One who is infinitely great and 
—Fear thou not, O Jacob my servant: for | far removed from us, so that we can only 
Tam with thee ; for I will make a full end of | reverently admire Him at an immeasurable 
all the nations whither I have driven thee: | distance, but of One who in His unfathomable 
but I will not make a full.end of thee, but | love has come down and assumed our nature, 
! 
| 
| 
| 
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correct thee im measure.” When the founda- | and who cares for the minutest things. of our 
tions ofthe earth were laid we know that | individual life. When we look up and con- 
God arranged all things, both according to | sider the heavens, the work of God’s fingers, 
proportion and to place—that He ‘‘measured | we are awed and dwarfed into insignificance 
the waters in the hollow of His hand, and! in our own estimation ; but when we look 
meted out the heavens with a span, and com- | down and consider the lowly moss that adorns 
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the wayside wall, we recover the sense of 
our individuality, and feel that we are of 
more value than all these things. And just 
as in human experience, as it has been 
well observed, it is not the bestowal of costly 
gifts, which may be conferred by a careless 
hand at a distance, which binds us to our 


fellow-creatures, but the little loving services | 
of daily life which imply that the giver and | 
receiver meet in personal contact; so it is | 
not the great truths of our salvation, nor the | 


great bounties of God’s natural providence, 


which impress us with a sense of His near- | 
| he who humbleth himself as a little child is 


ness and fill our hearts with love to Him, 
but the intimate details and familiar scenes 
of our Saviour’s sojourn on earth, and the 
little happinesses that God confers upon us 
in the common by-paths of life. 





When we. 


study the wonderful arrangements in the 
seed-vessel of the unheeded moss, whereby its 
safety is cared for, and its humble ministry in 
the world is carried on, we have a proof be- 
fore our eyes how infinitely God can conde. 
scend, and with what confidence we may cry, 
“ Abba, Father,” and feel that all things under 
His wise and loving care will work together 
for our good. We hear the meek and lowly 
Jesus, who took the little children in His 
arms and blessed them, saying to us in regard 
to the little moss too, “Take heed that ye 
despise not one of these little ones.” For if 


greatest in the kingdom of heaven, he who 
regardeth the little moss will find that it has 
more than the wisdom of Solomon to teach 
him. 





CRAVING FOR GUIDANCE. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, D.D. 


“ And Moses said unto Hobab. . .. Leave us not, I pray thee ; forasmuch as thou knowest how we are to encamp in 


the wilderness, and thou mayest be to us instead of eyes. 


HE fugitives whom Moses led reached 
Sinai in three months after leaving 
Egypt. They remained there for at least 
nine months, and amidst the solitude of these 
wild rocks they kept the first Passover—the 
anniversary of their deliverance. “On the 


twentieth day of the second month” they be- 
gan again their march through the grim, un- 
known desert. 

One can fancy their thoughts and fears as 
they looked forward to the enemies and trials 


which might be awaiting them. In these 
circumstances this story comes in most natu- 
rally. Some time before the encampment 
broke up from Sinai, a relative of Moses by 
marriage, whose precise connection with him 
need not trouble us now, Hobab by name, 
had come into camp ona visit. He was a 
Midianite by race, one of the wandering 
tribes from the south-east of the Arabian pe- 
insula. He knew every foot of the ground, 
as such men do. He knew where the springs 
were and the herbage, the camping places, 
the short cuts, and the safest routes. So 
Moses, who had no doubt forgotten much of 
the little desert skill he had learned in keep- 
ing Jethro’s flock, prays Hobab to remain 


with them and give them the benefit of his | 


practical knowledge—“ to be to us instead 
of eyes.” 
The free, wild wanderer does not care to 


leave the black tents of his tribe to link his } 
fortunes with those of the unwieldy hosts of | 
Then Moses | 
presses the proposal on him, with judicious | 


fugitives, and flatly refuses. 





—NuMBERS xX. 29, 31. 


compliments and large promises of sharing in 
all their prosperity. 

It is noteworthy that the narrative does not 
tell whether the persistent request succeeded 
or not. We find, indeed, his descendants 
enrolled in the great Doomsday Book of the 
Conquest as possessing land and probably 
incorporated among the Israelites. It may, 
therefore, be supposed that either then or after- 
wards Hobab forsook his country and his 
father’s house to shelter himself beneath the 
wings of the God of Jacob. 

But, at all events, the silence of the record 
is significant, especially if taken in connection 
with the verses immediately following. The 
historian does not think it worth while to tell 
whether Moses’ attempt to secure the help ofa 
pair of sharp Bedouin eyes succeeded or failed, 
but passes on to describe at once how “the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord went before 
them to search out a resting-place for them,” 
and how “the cloud was upon them when 
they went out of the camp.” He puts the 


, two things side by side, not calling on us to 


notice the juxtaposition, but surely expecting 
that we shall not miss what is so plain. He 
would teach us that it mattered little whether 
Israel had Hobab or not, if they had the 
ark and the cloud. Perhaps he meant us to 
ask ourselves whether it was not a wavering 
of faith in Moses to be so anxious to secure 
a human guide when he had a Divine leader. 
So, at least, it appears to us, and from that 
point of view we purpose to view the inci- 


dent now. 
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I. There are times and moods in which 
our forward look brings with it a painful 
sense of the unknown wilderness before us. 

The general complexion of the future may 
be roughly estimated. We soon outlive the 
illusions which dance before us at the be- 
ginning, and cease to expect such surprising 
delights and radiant flashes of unexpected 
good fortune as young dreams spread before 
us. We know very early in life, unless we are 
wonderfully frivolous and credulous, that the 
thread of our days is a mingled strand, and 
the prevailing tone a sober, neutral tint. The 


main characteristics of what we shall meet we | 
“That which is to be | 


know well enough. 
hath already been.” But the particular events 
are hid, and it is strange and impressive when 
we come to think how Providence, working 
with the same uniform materials in all human 
lives, can yet, like some skilful artist, produce 
endless novelty and surprises in each life. 
All men tread substantially the same road. 
“ There hath nothing befallen us but such as 
is common to men,” and yet for every one of 
us the road is new day by day. Some of us 
go on for years in an unbroken monotony of 
the same duties and circumstances, and know 
that in all probability we shall be doing the 
same things till we die, and yet every morn- 
ing we come to our work with some feeling 
of novelty which is not all illusion. ‘“ We 
have not passed this way heretofore,” is 
always true of each new day’s tasks and inci- 
dents ; for even if they be the same as those 
of a thousand days before, yet we who tread 
the road are not quite the same, and the bear- 
ing of the events on us is somewhat different. 

The solemn ignorance of the next moment 
is sometimes stimulating and joyous. To 
young life it gives zest and buoyancy, and 
secures many a joyful surprise. But to all 
there come times—and perhaps they are more 
frequent as life goes on, and the conscious- 
ness increases that changes now will generally 
be losses—when the blank curtain between us 
and the next beat of the pendulum is felt to 
be very near us and very thick, and when the 
ignorance is saddening, and when the shapes 
that we paint on its black folds are gloomy 
and threatening. Terrors come to us all, 
and we are apt to clasp our treasures with a 
spasmodic grasp, as much anguish as love, 
when we think of what must be some day, 
and may be any day. In some moods, and 
thinking of some things which are certainties 
as to the fact, and contingencies only as to 
the time, each of us must say— 


“ Forward though I cannot sce, 
I guess and fear.”’ 


It is a libel on God’s goodness to speak of 
the world as a wilderness. He has not made 
it so; and if anybody finds that “all is vanity 
and vexation of spirit,” it is his own fault. 
But still one aspect of life is truly represented 
by that figure. There are dangers and barren 
places, and a great solitude in spite of love 
and companionship, and many marchings 
and lurking foes, and grim rocks, and fierce 
suns, and parched wells, and shadeless sand 
wastes, enough in every life to make us 
quail often and look grave always when we 
think of what may be before us. Who knows 
what we shall see when we top the next hill, 
or round the shoulder of the cliff that bars 
our way? What shout of an enemy may 
crash in upon the sleeping camp; or what 
stifling gorge of barren granite—blazing in 
the sun and trackless to our feet—shall we 
| have to march through to-day ? 

The great crises and trials of our lives 
mostly come unlooked for. There is nothing 
so certain as the unexpected. The worst 
thunder comes on us out of aclear sky. Our 
Waterloos have a way of crashing into the 
midst of our feasts, and generally it is when 
all goes “ merry as a marriage bell” that the 
cannon shot breaks in upon the mirth, which 
tells that the enemy have crossed the river 
and the battle is begun. 

II. We have here an illustration of she 
weakness that clings to human guides, 

Most commentators excuse, or even ap- 
prove of this effort by Moses to secure 
Hobab’s help, and draw from the story the 
lesson that supernatural guidance does not 
make human guidance unnecessary. That, 
of course, is true in a fashion ; but it appears 
to us that the true lesson of the incident, con- 
sidered, as we have already remarked, in con- 
nection with the following section, is much 
rather that for men who have God to guide 
them, it argues weakness of faith and courage, 
to be much solicitous of any Hobab to show 
them where to go and where to camp. 

Of course we are meant to depend on one 
another. No man can safely isolate himself, 
either intellectually or in practical matters. 
The self-trained scholar is usually incomplete. 
Crotchets take possession of the solitary 
thinker, and peculiarities of character that 
would have been kept in check, and might 
have become aids in the symmetrical develop- 
ment of the whole man, if they had been 
reduced and modified in society, get swollen 
into deformities in solitude. The highest 
and the lowest blessings for life both of heart 
and mind—blessedness and love, and wisdom 
and goodness, are ministered to men through 
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men, and to live without dependence on 
human help and guidance, is to be either a 
savage or an angel. God’s guidance does 
not*make man’s needless, for a very large part 
of God’s guidance is ministered to us through 
men. And wherevera man’s thoughts and 
words teach us to understand God’s thoughts 
and words more clearly, to love them more 
earnestly, or to obey them more gladly, there 
human guidance is discharging its noblest 
function. And wherever the human guide 
turns us away from himself to God, and says, 
“T am but a voice, I am not the light that 
guides,” there it is blessed and safe to cherish 
and to prize it. 

But we are ever apt to feel that we cannot 
do without the human leader. Our hearts 
crave for earthly love, and that craving is, as 
it were, an open channel, through which the 
purest water of life which this world can yield 
is poured into our hearts. But how close to 
the joy and the blessedness does the tempta- 
tion lie! Are we not ever in danger of giving 
the very choicest of our love to the dear ones 
of earth, lavishing on them the precious juice 
which flows from the freshly gathered grapes, 
and putting God off with the last impover- 
ished and scanty drops which can be squeezed 
from the husks? How we rejoice over the 
love of earth, and cherish it, and feel our- 
selves rich and strong by reason of it! How 
we sink in utter despair and hopeless sorrow 
when it passes from us, and feel “they have 
taken away my gods, and what have I more ?” 
How we follow the counsel of those whom 
we love, cherishing their lightest word, and 
feeling glad and free when we are carrying 
out their faintest wishes! And, alas, how 
often, in a very real and tragical sense, “a 
man’s foes are they of his own household,” 
and their love and tenderness more deadly 
than their hate could ever be, because it 
keeps us back from God, and blinds our eyes 
to the pointing finger of our true Guide and 
Lover ! 

We are meant to get much of our belief 
and practice from human teachers and ex- 
amples. But our weakness of faith in the 
unseen is ever tending to pervert the relation 
between teacher and taught into practical for- 
getfulness that the promise of the new cove- 
nant is, “‘ They shall all be taught of God.” 
So we are all apt to pin our faith on some 
trusted guide, and many of us in these days 
will follow some teacher of negations with an 
implicit submission which we refuse to give 
to Jesus Christ. We put the teacher between 
ourselves and God, and give to the glowing 
colours of the painted window the admiration 





that is due to the light which shines through 
it. The teacher, be he preacher or author, 
has succeeded in his work when he has 
taught his pupils to do without him, having 
led them to the place where they can draw at 
first hand from the depths of God; and the 
highest eulogium that he can receive is when 
his scholars say to him, “ Now we believe, 
not because of thy saying, for we have heard 
him ourselves.” 

Dear readers, there are a thousand ways 
in which our poor weak hearts cry out in 
their sense-bound unbelief for visible stays to 
lean upon, and guides to direct us. In so 
far as that is a legitimate longing, God who 
never “sends mouths, but he sends meat to 
feed them,” will not leave us to cry unheard, 
But let us guard against that ever-present 
weakness which clings tremblingly to crea- 
tures and men for help and guidance, and, in 
proportion as it is rich when it possesses 
them, trembles at the prospect of losing 
them, and is crushed and desolate when they 
go. Do not put them as barriers between 
you and God, nor yield your own clearness 
of vision to them, nor say to any, “ Be to us 
instead of eyes,” nor be over anxious to 
secure any Hobab to show you where to 
camp or how to march. 

III. The contrast which is brought into 
prominence by the juxtaposition of this sec- 
tion and that which follows it, makes em- 
phatic the thought of the ¢rue deader of our 
march. 

The true leader of the children of Israel in 
their wilderness journey was not Moses, but 
the Divine Presence in the cloud with a heart 
of fire that hovered over their camp fora 
defence and sailed before them for a guide. 
“The Lord went before them by day ina 
pillar of cloud to lead them the way.” When 
it lay on the tent, whether it were for “two 
days, or a month, or a year,” the march was 
stayed, and the moment that the cloud lifted 
“by day or by night,” the encampment was 
broken up and the long procession was got 
into marching order without an instant’s 
pause, to follow its gliding motion wherever 
it led and however long it lasted. First to 
follow was the ark on the shoulders of the 
Levites, and behind it, separated by some 
space, came the “standard of the camp of 
the children of Judah, and then the other 
tribes in their order.” Surely there was no 
place here for Hobab’s skill, and if Moses 
had remembered how their marching and 
their encampments were fixed, he need not 
have been so anxious to secure his sharp 
eyes. 
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We have the same Divine guidance, if we 
will; in sober reality we have God's pre- 
sence ; and waiting hearts which have ceased 
from self-will may receive leading as real as 
ever the pillar gave to Israel. _ 

God’s providence does still shape our 
paths, and God’s spirit will direct us within, 
and God’s word will counsel us. If we will 
wait and watch we shall not be left un- 
directed. It is wonderful how much practical 
wisdom about the smallest perplexities of 
daily life comes to men who keep both their 
feet and their wishes still until Providence— 
or, as the world prefers to call it, “cir- 
cumstances”—clears a path for them. No 
doubt in all our lives there come times when 
we seem to have been brought into a blind 
alley, and cannot see where we are to get 
out; but it is very rare indeed that we do 
not see one step in advance, the duty which 
lies next us. And be sure of this, that if we 
are content to see but one step at a time, 
and take it, we shall find our way made plain. 
The river winds, and often we seem on a 
lake without an exit. Then is the time to 
go half-speed, and, doubtless, when we get a 
little farther, the overlapping hills on either 
bank will part, and the gorge will open out. 
We do not need to see it a mile off; enough 
if we see it when we are close upon it. It 
may be as narrow and grim, with slippery 
black cliffs towering on either side of the 
narrow ribbon of the stream, as the cajions of 
American rivers, but it will float our boat 
into broader reaches and onwards to the great 
sea. 

Do not seek to outrun God’s guidance, to 
see what you are to do a year hence, or to 
act before you are sure of what is His will; 
do not let your wishes get in advance of the 
pillar and the ark, and you will be kept 
from many a mistake, and led into a region 
of deep peace. Our blunders mostly come 
from letting our wishes interpret our duties, or 
hide from us plain indications of unwelcome 
tasks. We are all apt to do like Nelson, and 
put the telescope to the blind eye when a 
signal is flying that we dislike. No doubt 
sometimes even docile hearts make mistakes, 
but no man who has not tried it would con- 
ceive how many of the highest results of 
practical wisdom are secured by the simple 
in heart, whose only skill is to wait on the 
Lord and be guided by Him. 

The old injunction is still our duty and 
our wisdom: “Go after the ark, yet there 
shall be a space between it and you; come 
not near it that ye may know the way ye 
ought to go.” If we impatiently press too 





close on the heels of our guide we lose the 
guidance. There must be a reverent follow- 
ing, which allows indications of the way full 
time to develop themselves, and does not 
fling itself into new circumstances on the first 
blush of apparent duty. The merely worldly 
virtues of prudence, caution, judgment un- 
biassed by inclination, and the like, have all 
a Christian side, and are all included and 
glorified in the elements of that temper which 
religion enjoins as certain to be rewarded 
with the Divine guidance: “The meek will 
he guide in judgment, and the meek will he 
teach his way.” 

In the strength of that confidence let us 
turn away from dependence upon human 
guides, and lift our eyes to Him with the 
voice which is at once a prayer and a vow: 
“Thou shalt guide me with thy counsel.” 
Better to take Moses for our example when 
he prayed, as the ark set forward and the 
march began, “ Arise, Lord, and let thine 
enemies be scattered,” than to follow him in 
eagerly seeking some Hobab or other to 
show us where we should go. Better to com- 
mit our resting times to God with Moses’ 
prayer when the ark halted, “ Return, O 
Lord, unto the many thousands of Israel,” 
and so to repose under the shadow of the 
Almighty, than to seek safety in having some 
man with us “ who knows how we are to en- 
camp in this wilderness.” God’s presence is 
enough for toil and enough for rest. If He 
journey with us by the way, He will abide 
with us when nightfall comes; and His 
companionship will be sufficient for direction 
on the road, and for solace and safety in the 
evening camp. 

We have often to travel by solitary ways. 
Some of us have to journey all alone, with 
no fellow-travellers for society or for succour. 
Some of us have perplexed paths to tread. 
Some of us have sad memories of times when 
we journeyed in company with those who will 
never share our tent or counsel our steps any 
more, and, as we sit lonely by our watchfire in 
the wilderness, have aching hearts and silent 
nights. Some of us may be, as yet, rich in com- 
panions and helpers, whose words are wisdom, 
whose wishes are love to us, and may tremble 
as we think that one day either they or we 
will have to tramp on by ourselves. But for 
us all, cast down and lonely, or still blessed 
with dear ones and afraid to live without 
them, there is a Presence which departs 
never, which will move before us as we jour- 
ney, and hover over us as a shield when we 
rest; which will be cloud to veil the sun 
that it smite us not by day, and will redden 
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into fire as the night falls, being ever brightest | 


when we need it most, and burning clearest | 


of all in the valley at the end, where its 
guidance will only cease because then “ the | 
Lamb that is in the midst of the throne will | 
“This God is our God for ever | 


lead them.” 
and ever, he will be our guide even until 
death.” 

IV. A final thought suggested by this 
incident is, that our craving for a human 
guide has been lovingly met in the gift of Christ. 

Moses sought to secure this Midianite 
guide because He was a native of the desert, 
and had travelled all over it. 
rience was his qualification. 
brother who has Himself travelled every foot 


of the road by which we have to go, and His | 


footsteps have marked out with blood a track 


for us to follow, and have trodden a footpath | 


through the else pathless waste. He knows 
‘how to encamp in this wilderness,” for He 
Himself has “tabernacled among us,” and | 
by experience has learned the weariness of 
the journey and the perils of the wilderness. 
His life is our pattern. Our marching 
orders are brief and simple: 
leader, and plant your feet in His footprints. 
That is the sum of all ethics, and the vade 
mecum for practical life. However diverse 
our duties and circumstances are, the prin- 
ciples which come out in the Divine record 
of that fair life and wondrous death will fit 


with equal closeness to us all ; and so Divine | 
and all comprehensive is it that it abides as | 


the sufficient pattern for every class, for every 
stage, for every variety of character, for every 
era, and every land, till the end, and beyond 
the end. 


follow your | 
| plain. 





Our poor weak hearts long for a brother's 
hand to hold us up, fora brother's voice to 
whisper a word of cheer, for a brother's 
example to animate as well as to instruct, 
An abstract law of right is but a cold guide, 
like the stars that shine keen in the polar 
winter. It is hard even to find in the bare 
thought of an unseen God guiding us by His 
unseen Spirit within and His unseen Provi- 
dence without, the solidity and the warmth 
which we need. Therefore we have merci- 
fully received God manifest in the flesh, a 


| Brother to be our guide and the Captain of 
His expe- | 
We have a| 


our salvation. 

To Him then transfer all those feelings of 
confidence and affection too often lavished 
onmen. The noblest use for the precious 
ointment of love, which the poorest of us 
bears in the alabaster-box of the heart, is to 
break it on His head. 

Thus loving and following Him, we shall 
be set free from undue dependence on human 
helpers whilst they are with us, from eager- 
ness to secure them, from dread of losing 
them, from despair when they depart. Per. 
plexities will disappear. Duty will become 
Life will not be a weary march through 
an unknown land where we have to choose 
our path by our own poor wisdom, and death 
is often the penalty of a blunder. All our 
duty and joy lie in the one command, “ Fol- 
low me;” and if we only ask Him to be 
with us “instead of eyes,” and accept His 
gentle leading, we shall not walk in darkness, 
but may plunge into thickest night and the 
most unknown land, assured that He will 
“ lead us by a right way to the city of habi- 
tation.” 





SERVICE. 


“ Verily I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these my brethren, 
y y 


ye have done it unto me, 


W HERE is my God? Can I even now 
Look, as the first eyes did of old 
In Eden, on His face? Oh, how 
Can my love, to Himself, be told? 
Not yearned up through the empty air, 
With eyes that hunger up to trace, 
In heaven, our loving Father there, 
And gaze upon His living face ; 
Here, in our every lane and street, 
Here, on our poor earth, soiled and dim, 
Walks He, man’s living eyes to meet, 
So I, to-day, may talk with Him ? 


"MATTHEW XXv, 40. 


Yes, in all glory from His hand, 
| In all, to man, His bounty gives, 
| In all the sights of sea and land, 
| In all that lives their Maker lives ; 
| In the blue softness of the skies, 
In earth’s dear greenness and delight, 
Through every hour, He fronts our eyes, 
| From all things smiles upon our sight. 
Yet nature veils His visage ; we 
| ‘To know Him thus, how often fail ! 
| But felt His presence thus can be ; 
| Oh, but to see Him through no veil ! 





SERVICE. 





“In city garret.”” 


And can this be? Yes, Lord, I know 

Thou still art with us every day ; 
Thou meet’st us hourly here below, 

In every common road and way ; 
He who would see Thee, he has but 

To tread foul alley, court, and lane. 
In city garret, country hut, 

For Thee, how can he seek in vain ? 
“Lo, Iam with you ; in My poor,” 

He cries, “ for ever ye have Me; 
Wherever living souls endure, 

In every wan face, Mine you see. 


“Look you to serve Me but above ? 

Nay, rather serve Me here below ; 
Would you on Me heap out your love ? 

On want and sin your love bestow ; 
Have I not said it ? What you do 

To these, My poor, ye do to Me; 
Whatever here I take from you 

Sevenfold returned to you shall be. 
Doubt not if I am here ; with eyes 

Of mercy know Me, wan and pale. 
What ! hear you not My anguished cries, 

My moans and sighs that never fail !” 

W. C. BENNETT. 
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THE MOTHER OF ZEBEDEE’S CHILDREN. 
A Farewell School Sermon. 


By THE Rev. Dr. BUTLER, HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


“Then came to Him the mother of Zebedee’s children with her sons, worshipping Him, and desiring a certain thing of 
Him, And He said unto her, What wilt thou? She saith unto Him, Grant that these my two sons may sit, the one on thy 
right hand, and the other on the left, in thy kingdom.”—Sr. Marr. xx. 20, 21. 


fi YESS one must feel a strong sympathy 
with the mother. Every one must also 
feel that her request was a wrong one, not 
according to knowledge. It was the ambi- 
tion of a parent for her children; and the 
ambition of parents for their children is often, 
as we know, very short-sighted. Distinction, 
honour, popularity, influence—these are often 
the things most coveted. Suffering is in- 
stinctively deprecated. A parent says in his 
heart, or her heart, “ Oh, that my son may 
become powerful and famous!” He forgets 
that fame and power are seldom honourable 
except when purchased by some kind of 
suffering. 

In the case before us try to see the 
mother’s heart. Jesus had taken her two 
sons from their ordinary labours on the 
Lake of Galilee. They were among His 
closest friends. It would not have escaped 
her loving eye that, whenever He had any- 
thing specially important to do, they, with 
Peter, were chosen to accompany Him. She 
must have seen also their devotion to Him, 
how this reverence told upon them, how 
their intercourse with Him gave purpose to 
their lives, calming their vehemence, and 
supplying an object for their energy. And 
then she had heard Him often speak of His 
“kingdom.” He urged people to repent be- 
cause the “ kingdom of heaven” was at hand. 
No doubt her thoughts as to this kingdom 
were very vague. Its time and place (if 
any), its laws, its obligations would all be 
unknown to her; but one thing she would 
assume: it would have its hierarchy, its 
ranks of dignity. And who more pointed 
out for its chief places than these her two 
sons, so clearly the trusted friends of their 
Master, and so manifestly possessed of those 
gifts of fire and force which are the attributes 
of command ? And so she made her request, 
and said in her simplicity : “Grant that these 
my two sons may sit, the one on thy right 
hand, and the other on the left, in thy king- 
dom.” Shehad not counted thecost. Sheknew 
not what were the conditions of the primacy 
in Christ’s service. She had yet to learn that 
he is first in Christ’s kingdom who suffers 





most ; that the post of honour is the post of 
suffering. 

Weare to-day * commemorating the manner 
in which her prayer was granted. St. James 
was-the:very first of the Apostles who fell by 
the sword of persecution. He was executed 
by the worthless Herod, and his execution 
was generally popular, . We are expressly told 
that’*‘ it pleased the Jews.” ‘This, then, was 
what his mother would have seen could she, 
as she preferred her request, have lifted up 
the veil of the not distant future. The son of 
whom she was so proud was in a few months 
tobecome despised and hated in the great 
city of Jerusalem; and then the king, who 
pandered to Jewish bigotry, would send him 
to a rebel’s death. 

Whether she lived to see this fulfilment of 
her petition we donot know. One thing I think 
we may say with confidence. If she did, if 
she lived to give her son burial, it was not as 
she stood beside his mangled remains that 
she felt less proud of his career, or com- 
plained that her prayer for his fame had been 
misheard. The Death and the Resurrection of 
Christ, the work already achieved by her 
sons and the Apostles generally, must have 
given her fresh notions of the kingdom of 
heaven, and made her understand, as she 
never understood before, the true scutcheon 
of its nobles. 

And what was this? We will remind our- 
selves of it by the words of our Master Him- 
self, and then we will go on to ask whether 
those words have a voice for our hearts at 
this place, at this crisis of our lives, and on 
this day. ‘ Whosoever will be great among 
you, let him be your minister: and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant: even as the Son of Man came not 
to be ministered unto, but to minister, and 
to give his life a ransom for many.” 

“ Whosoever will be great among you, let him 
be your minister.” That is the truth that I 
would urge you all to take to heart. This is 
the true teaching of life at a Public School. 
Whoever among us understands this best 1s 
the best educated, and has the best claim to 


* St. James’s Day, July 25th. 
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be thankful for the years which he has spent 
among us. I 

Ask yourselves whether it has become a 
part of your nature to believe in this greatest 
of all school lessons. 

In the Chapel of Eton College there is one 
memorial which always seems to me to have 
a peculiar interest and even sacredness. It is 
the monument erected by Arthur, Duke of 
Wellington, to his eldest brother, the famous 
Marquess Wellesley, one of the most brilliant 
of classical scholars, and, perhaps, the proud- 
est and most imperial of all England’s pro- 
consuls at Calcutta. The inscription is the 
composition of the dead man himself. During 
his lifetime, his affection to Eton had been 
unbounded. It was his desire to record it 
even in his death. In graceful Latin lines 
he declares what he owes to this nursing 
mother. Their general purport may be 
given as follows :— 

“To follow greatness with supreme desire, 
The proudest peaks of glory to admire, 
True praise to love—false, vulgar praise to fice, 
Such were the lessons that I learned from thee!” 

Whenever I think of these lines, and then 
compare them with those words of Christ of 
which we are now speaking, “ Whosoever 
will be greatest among you, let him be your 
minister,” it always seems to me that we see 
at once the resemblance and the difference 
between the old and the new ideal of a Public 
School education. The first is not false— 
God forbid—but it is not yet Christian. It 
is “not far from the kingdom of God,” but 
it has not yet entered in. It is an ideal that 
might have satisfied Pericles or Cicero. It 
is not an ideal which can satisfy those who 
have ever really stood thoughtfully at the 
foot of Calvary and said to themselves, 
“There is He, there is the true Son of Man 
into whose Name I have been baptized.” 

Those who care for you, brethren, can- 
not but offer up wishes for your welfare. 
To-day we cannot doubt that, whether here 
or in distant homes which you are so soon to 
see, these wishes are more than ordinarily 
intense. They have long since passed into 
prayer. They must surely include the hope 
that, whatever your future—whether you are 
to shine or not, to live quiet unknown lives, 
or lives exposed to the full glare of publicity 
—you may devote your powers to Almighty 
God and to the welfare of those about you. 
If the wishes of parents and older friends do 
not soar as high as this, they are indeed sadly 
unworthy. Parents and older friends have 
much to answer for if they allow any one to 
think that, if he prospers, as the world counts 
prosperity, they will be satisfied. The error 





of the mother of Zebedee’s children was 
not of this vulgar kind. Little as she had 
yet risen to the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ, she knew at least that 
to sit on His right hand and on His left 
must imply pre-eminence in something noble 
and elevated. But woe to us elders if, 
by our coldness and worldliness, we ever 
allow the young to believe that our hopes for 
their welfare are bounded by earth! To do 
this would be to lie to God, and to forge 
snare upon snare for them; and the best 
among them would be most in danger of find- 
ing the snare, for the time at least, irresistible. 

Let me show you what I mean in the 
words of a remarkable man* whose charac- 
ter had a strange fascination for the young. 
He was a great believer in youth. He gave 
it credit for daring faith and inexhaustible 
generosity. He is tracing in thought the life- 
drama of many a young man whom he has 
loved and influenced. ‘ Full,” he says, “ of 
eager confidence and pride, the young man 
starts on his career. His pure heart throbs re- 
sponsive to every generous emotion. What 
obstacles shall stop his course? Danger is 
inviting at his age: the joys of triumph and 
glory, which every man, at the outset of his 
career, believes so easily won, are his goal. 
Suffering itself is not without a certain charm 
for youth. He rushes onward, through im- 
pulse, not through the energy of a well-pon- 
dered determination ; spurred along by hope, 
not by the sense of a duty imposed by faith ; 
because he believes in himself, not because 
he believes in God and His holy law of labour 
and sacrifice. Still he goes onward, espous- 
ing the cause of the oppressed, and revolting 
against injustice. He protests, if not in the 
name of truth, in the name of his own dignity, 
against the phantoms, the gigantic lies, which 
encumber his route. Later on, his energy re- 
laxes, his step hesitates. He had’ expected 
danger, but he had dreamed of a brilliant 
danger, a deadly struggle. Instead of this 
he has found inertia, that passive resistance 
which exhausts but kills not; the mocking 
smile of the sceptic, the indifference of the 
unintelligent many, where he had expected 
to meet the savage cry of hatred. He had 
strength enough to endure the martyrdom of 
the body, but not that martyrdom of the 
soul, constant and barren disappointment. 
He has no faith to guide his steps. The men 
around him have no faith. His imprudent 

* I quote from Mazzini’s Works, vol. vi. pp. 49—54. Those 
who know the writings of this remarkable man may differ 
widely from his theology, but they will find it hard to point to 


a more ardent believer in God, in conscience, and in selie 
sacrifice. 
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mother has murmured in his ear, Be happy / 
His father has said to him, Be rich / Rich 
and happy! Why should he not be so? 
Why should he be self-devoted to unhappi- 
ness for a world incapable of appreciating 
his sacrifice? This is the beginning of his 
temptation. If he yield to it, he becomes 
either a misanthrope or a selfish egotist.” 

“ Alas,” he continues, “how many souls 
dear to my heart have not I seen reach this 
point! How many young men have I not 
hailed at the commencement of their career, 
glowing with enthusiasm and full of the 
poetry of great enterprises, whom I see to- 
day precocious old men, with the wrinkles of 
cold calculation on their brow; calling them- 
selves free from illusion when they are only 
disheartened, and /ractical when they are 


only commonplace! And how many of them | 
| He has failed to learn what Harrow had to 


| teach him. Some other teaching, the teach- 


might have been saved, if, at the first develop- 
ment of their intelligence, their mothers, 


instead of saying to them, Be Aappy / had | 
said to them, Be good and pure; if their | 


fathers, instead of saying to them, Be rich / 
had said to them, Be strong, know how to 
suffer! There is no treasure equal to a tran- 
quil conscience.” 


I have borrowed this eloquent language of | 
| round the Lord’s Table? Surely it meant for 


a lay writer and a foreigner, because it seemed 
to me to express, in non-Biblical language, 
precisely the Christian thought which I am 
so anxious to leave with you as Harrow’s 
farewell legacy—the thought of ministering to 
others; of labouring on for others, with or 
without acknowledgment, as the best way for 
an English gentleman to follow Christ, and 
rise to honour in Christ’s kingdom. I cannot 
deny myself the pleasure of adding yet a few 
more words from the same writer. He is 
evidently giving his own experience, though 
he puts it into another’s mouth. “I, too, have 
suffered ; I, too, have found life bitter ; but 
God, love, and my faith in duty have saved 
me. To me also men have appeared wicked 
and degraded ; but was not this an added rea- 
son to endeavour, at all risks, to make them 
better? When I found myself ready to fail, 
ready to sink under isolation and suffering, I 
thought of other sufferings ; of the child of 
the people tormented by poverty and misery, 
and deprived of the life of the soul ; of genius 
misunderstood ; of nations enslaved ; of those 
who have died for them with a smile on their 
lips ; of Jesus on the Cross, breathing words 
of forgiveness,—and I went on my way again. 
I have suffered, butIam calm. Faith in the 
future and in God—this is enough for the 
few days given to us.” 

Yes ! and this is the lesson for St. James's 








Day. But few days were given to the ardent 
Apostle, and then his mother’s prayer wag 
heard, and his own aspiration was fulfilled, 
Earlier than either expected, but not tog 
early for God’s holy purpose, he drank his 
Master’s cup, he was baptized with the bap- 
tism with which his Master had been baptized, 

In bringing before you his example, and 
reading to you the passage which you have 
just heard, we have taken a lofty ideal. We 
have assumed that you all wish to go forth 
from us to live Christian lives, and to do 
Christian work in a Christian spirit. If any 
one says to himself in secret, “ That is not 
my wish or my intention. As soon as I am 
my own master I intend to enjoy life, and to 
make the most of society ;” if, I say, anybody 
speaks thus to himself, we will pass him by, 
Nothing that we can say would do him good, 


ing of shame or of sorrow, may hereafter be 
more successful. 

We speak the language of hope and faith, 
To-day at least we will speak none lower. 
We believe and assume that you do desire to 


| continue Christ’s servants. What else was 


meant by that large, that happy gathering 


all of us a re-consecration of ourselves to all 
that Christ honours, and a re-assertion of our 
disownment of all that He disowns. 

We will not seek after selfish distinction. 
We will not spend indolent lives in amassing 
personal comfort. We will not swell the 
ranks of our idle gentry. We will not rest 
wholly ignorant of what is passing in the 
minds of the poor. We will not confront 
their class-prejudice with a far less excusable 
class-prejudice of our own. We will not wait 
to support a cause till it is popular. If it be 
good, we will support it when it is weak, and 
when support is valuable. In our college, 
our regiment, our profession, our village, our 
town, our family, we will have constantly 
before us the Christian ideal, ‘“‘even as the 
Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.” ‘This great maxim we will, God 
helping us, make it our life’s business to 
translate into act. It belongs to no profes 
sion—not to the clergyman more than to the 
layman, not to the man more than to the 
woman. Many of you, thank God, have 
learnt it here at school. You came to us 
thinking mainly of yourselves. You leave 


| us thinking not a little for others. It has be- 


come a part of your trained instincts to think 
and to plan how others may be benefited. 
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May this part of your training be the most | 


permanent, as 
cious of all! 


the days of your strength and your hopes, 
growing with your growth, unchilled by the 
ingratitude of others, unchecked even by | 


it is certainly the most pre- | 
May it stand by you now in | 


your own mistakes! And then we need not 
invoke God’s blessing upon you, for it is 
already yours. Never is the blessing of God 
more truly with us than when He enables us 
to see the grandeur of Jesus Christ’s example, 
“‘T am among you as he that serveth.” 





SUNDAY MORNING. 
“ That I may behold the beauty of the Lord,” 


H, let me see Thy beauty, Lord, 
As I have seen before ; 
And by Thy beauty kindle me 
To love ‘Thee and adore. 


’Tis easy when with simple mind 
Thy loveliness I see, 

To consecrate myself afresh 
To duty and to Thee. 


My every feverish mood is cooled 
And gone is every load, 

When I can lose the love of self, 
And find the love of God. 


Tis by Thy loveliness we’re won 
To home and Thee again, 

And as we are Thy children true 
We are more truly men. 


Yes, it is comirig to ourselves 
To come alone to Thee; 
The bondage of Thy loveliness 

Is perfect liberty. 


So, Lord, we come to ask again 
What Thou hast often given, 

The feeling of that loveliness 
Which is the life of heaven. 
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OAKHURST FARM, 


A Story of Country Bite: 
By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, AvTHOR OF “SoI-M£ME,” «« PENELOPE,” ETC. ETC. 


CHAPTER Ix. 


Ay PARWHILE, at Milbeach, Mary was 

quietly learning her sad lesson. After 
the first crushing blow—the first bitterness 
of finding that her brother was hopelessly 
blind—she immediately set to work’ to do 
all she could to alleviate his suffering, and 
did not allow herself to repirie even for a 
moment ; and, as she had promised, she was 
as eyes to him. She led him about, read 
to him, wrote for him, described all she could 
see of landscape, flower, or form, till the 
sadness passed from his face and a serene 
peacefulness settled there. 

But when Mary and Nicholas had spent 
three months at Milbeach, they began to talk 
of future plans. It was mid-November, and 
one of those bright days with which late 
summer takes its farewell, as if to remind 
men of past joys. The sun shone on the 
rosy leaves of the cherry, and made to glisten 
a thousand diamond drops on the hedges, 
and ten thousand gossamer threads on which 
they were strung like beads. Michaelmas 
daisies and farewell summers had it all their 
own way in the little garden. The gayer 
beauties of the season had faded, and these 
homely and sturdy flowers alone remained, 
like faithful friends who feared not adversity. 
Mary and Nicholas having just returned from 
a walk, had sat down to rest upon the’ seat 
where Mary had been sitting when Joe’s letter 
had reached her. 

“T could be content, Mary,” said Nicholas ; 
“ for myself I am, only that I feel the burden 
of uselessness. If I could only take a part, 
if ever so humble, in the Master’s work, I 
should have nothing to wish.” 

“T have been thinking,” said Mary, “that 
there is no reason, now your health is 
restored, why you should not return to your 
cure.” 

“ T, Mary—what do you mean ?” 

“TI will be eyes to you,” said Mary gaily. 
“T will go with you to all your people, and 
the message of a blind man will come with 
especial force, and his visits be welcomed. 
You know how they love you, and they will 
love you the more now you have lost your 
sight in their service. You shall dictate your 
sermons to me, and I will write them; and 


with your good memory you will easily learn | 





would learn, and you would not: have the 
distractions which sight offers, so that your 
prayers would be the more intense and the 
more devout.” 

“Mary,” replied Nicholas, as tears fell 
from his sightless eyes, “do you really mean 
this? Can it be possible that usefulness is 
still open to me?” 

‘Quite possible, and I assure you it is no 
sudden thought of mine. In addition to this, 
you must have a practical and active curate, 
and I believe ‘the work even of poor St. Cy- 
prian’s can be carried on.” 

“Thank God!” said Nicholas. “I had 
never dared to hope this. You are my better 
angel, Mary. I will take courage and work.” 

“ Yes, and I will write to your bishop for 
you, and I know he will only too gladly 
agree to your returning if it is your wish, 
The streets are not paved with gold,” she 
added, smiling, “and there would not be many 
claimants for the living if you resigned it, 
We can just live in a frugal way, Nicholas, as 
neither of us cares for luxury or for excite- 
ment.” 

So it was settled, and shortly after Mary and 
her brother returned to St. Cyprian’s Vicar- 
age. Goody offered to give up her cottage 
to a sister who wished for it, and to come 
and’ keep house for them. And Mary never 
shrank from her task, but where her brother 
went she went—in and out and among their 
poor neighbours they went hand-in-hand, 
bearing messages of comfort and sympathy 
to all who needed it. And it was a touching 
sight to see that fair young girl devoting her- 
self with such self-forgetfulness to lead about 
the blind brother. 

His sermons had a peculiar impressiveness 
as he stood with sightless eyes, a calm coun- 
tenance, and’ folded hands, and uttered his 
message.’' At first many amongst his hearers 
shed tears, and they always seemed to listen 
with reverence and attention. 

“There is a letter from Joe,” said Mary 
one day to her brother. “I will read it you. 
It is long since we have had news from 
Oakhurst. It is nearly six months since 
Lois married. I wonder how the joint house- 
hold gets‘on? I never liked the marriage, 
and I have always a fear that Lois sacrificed 
herself for the good of the family. There 
was something strange about the whole 


them by heart. The services, too, soon you | matter.” 
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“J hope not,” said Nicholas; “ that 
would be very sad. People with very sen- 
sitive consciences sometimes get entan- 
gled in that way, when they have no one 
to udvise them. But the comfort in such 


cases is, that if God surely brings good out 
of evil to those that love Him, He will even 
more surely bring good out of good inten- 
tions, however mistaken they may be, even 
if for a time they may seem to fail of their 
purpose.” 


“Dear Mr. Nicuotas,—My Uncle Joe 
is dead. He was the kindest friend I ever 
had, and it has been a great sorrow to me. 
He has left the mill, not to me, as every one 
expected, but to my brother Mike in Aus- 
tralia, upon conditions that he returns at 
once, works it, and never sells it. To me 
he has left a sufficient sum of money to send 
me to be trained for a deacon at He 
knew it had been my great desire, and he 
has provided for its fulfilment. The training 
lasts two years, and then I wish—if I may be 
allowed so great a privilege—to be placed 
under you, and to work for you, and with 
you and your people all my life.” 

Mary fell back in her chair, and for a few 
minutes could not speak—this unexpected 
act of devotion affected her so deeply. 

“ At home, I fear, things are not going on 
well, but I cannot return. I could not be 
there without interfering, and I should not 
be allowed to interfere. Iam afraid to think 
of what the end of it all must be. 

“With dutiful remembrances to Miss 
Greville, I am your grateful and devoted, 

“Jor Lockwoop.” 


Neither Mary nor Nicholas spoke for a 
few minutes. Then Nicholas said— 

“How strange! and how beautiful! If 
we learnt not to be anxious our way is made 
plainer than we by all our fretting could 
make it. What a true-hearted, noble fellow 





Joe is! It is no vulgar ambition to raise 
himself into another sphere that prompts 
him to take this step, but an earnest wish to | 
take even the lowest place among those who | 
are working for the Master, and to do a little | 
good among his brethren who are gone out 
of the way.” 


CHAPTER X. 


SoME natures imbibe more readily than 
others the lesson of faith. But even to 
these more favoured temperaments the lesson 
is life-long; and it is only after many a | 
year of toiling, climbing, and travelling, | 





many a day of burden-bearing, and night of 
watching, that we reach a sufficient height to 
look back and see the way by which we 
have travelled. Then, indeed, we can often 
trace the Divine purpose in all His dealings 
with us, but not till then. God does not 
explain Himself till He sees fit, and not until 
our faith has yielded itself entirely to His 
will. 

It was because of poor Lois’s inexperience, 
therefore, that she looked for the immediate 
results of her act of devotion. She thought 
prosperity would be restored to her home, 
and that Tom would go on improving until 
she would have the satisfaction of seeing him 
quite a reformed character. It was a very 
natural hope, but destined to be disap- 
pointed, as after a very few weeks she saw 
too plainly. 

It was true the arrangement was made 
about the land, labourers were engaged, and 
money for a time seemed to be plentiful. 
But Tom soon made it known that he 
was to be master, and that everything was 
to be done in his own way. Poor old 
Lockwood was pushed aside, and treated 
disrespectfully as a dotard. Then Tom was 
very exacting. Everything was to be done 
for his comfort and pleasure, while the how 
and the whence such things were to come 
he never studied. The Lockwood family 
had always lived in a strict abhorrence of 
debt; what they could not pay for they did 
not have; but Tom laughed at such notions. 
He went from one shop to another at the 
market town, ordered finery for Lois she 
would not wear, and wines and delicacies for 
the table, of which no one partook but him- 
self, 

They had been married about two months, 
however, before the greatest shock Lois had 
yet received overtook her. Tom had been 
especially trying that morning. He had 
laughed at her dear, good old father; re- 
minded her that he had “ let himself down a 
peg,” as he expressed it, when he married 
her; and sneered at her “ over-righteous- 
ness” when she begged him to pay for the 
things he had bought for her, and to bring 
her no more. 

He went off to market in a very ill- 
humour, just at the last minute telling Alice 
to get ready and go with him, for all the 
other womenfolk were too prudish and too 
stupid to be any company. Lois was vexed 
with Alice for going, but repeated her charge 
to her. “Don’t let Tom buy anything more, 
but do get him to pay off some of the bills.” 

She cried qyjetly in the arbour in the 
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garden for a little while, not long; she had 
too brave a spirit to dwell on her own sorrows 
selfishly. It was the arbour in which she 
and her sisters had spent so many happy 
hours, making feasts of currants and straw- 
berries on cabbage leaves with their dolls, 
holding birthday festivals there as long as 
they could remember. It was to this arbour 
they always went when any important family 
council was held, or any piece of important 
news had to be imparted. It was now the 
place where Lois went to weep unseen over 
the secret and early sorrows of her married 
life. She took pains afterwards to bathe her 
tear-swollen face, and to assume a cheerful 
manner, flattering herself that no one saw 
how miserable she was. But a mother’s eye 
is not easily deceived, and poor Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s heart ached as she saw the change in 
her daughter—a change, in a few months, 
from a light-hearted child to a heavy-hearted 
woman. Here and there she dropped a com- 
forting, soothing word ; but she as yet thought 
it wise not to speak to a woman of so sacred 
a grief as that of the faults of a husband 
against his wife. 

The day passed away in busy household 
occupation, and still Tom and Alice did not 
return, Then evening came, and even night. 
Tom usually returned about four o’clock, so 
that it was the more strange. Old Mr. 
Lockwood had not gone that day; indeed, 
no one could help noticing that the old man 
was far from being happy. He spoke little, 
and avoided the family sitting-room, which 
was the big oak-panelled hall, with its large 
chimney corners and deep-set windows, and 
which was half-kitchen, half-parlour. 

“T wish I had not let Alice go,” said Mrs. 
Lockwood, as she and Lois sat up late into 
the night after the rest of the household had 
gone to bed. “It is a cold, raw night, and 
she will get her cough back; I fear, too, it is 
raining.” 

Just then the wind howled in the chimney, 
and rain and hail pattered wildly against the 
window. 

Lois lifted up a white face from her needle- 
work, and said in a constrained tone— 

“What do you think can have happened, 
mother ?” 

“I can only hope, child, that they have 
been persuaded to stay with some of Alice’s 
friends, the Townsends at Lowthorp, or 
perhaps at Mrs. MacMichael’s ; but it is very 
thoughtless of them both.” 

Tears were now rolling rapidly down Lois’s 
cheeks, but she bent even more busily over 
her work. She had vague fears that some- 





thing more sad was in store for her than such 
a solution of the question. 

“JT will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help. My hope 
is in the Lord who hath made heaven and 
earth,” read Mrs. Lockwood fromm the big 
book open before her. ‘‘ God isa refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble.” 

Swoop went the wind round the house; 
crack and creak went the great pines close by; 
patter went the rain against the windows, 

“ What a night for them to be out!” said 
the mother. 

“TI thought I heard a noise,” said Lois, 
starting up; “ yes, surely those are carriage 
wheels! Come, mother; I hear Tom’s 
voice.” 

Yes, surely; and so it was. The gig 
drove furiously up to the front door, and, as 
Lois opened it, a wild blast put out the 
candle and swept through the house, bang- 
ing doors and shaking windows. Alice 
sprang out and ran into her mother’s arms; 
but Tom tumbled out, and Lois at a glance 
saw her terrible fear realised. He tottered 
towards the door, and then fell into a chair 
with a horrible laugh. 

“Oh, mother! oh, mother!” said Alice 
hysterically, “I will never go out with Tom 
again. It has been so dreadful! I have 
been so bitterly shamed. ‘There, look at 
him! He was not fit to drive home, and 
yet he stopped at some dreadful friends of 
his, who made him take more, and I only 
wonder we have ever reached home.” 

Tom only uttered some inarticulate te- 
monstrance, and lay helpless. But Lois 
took in the position at once, and, throwing 
a cloak over her, she led the horse round 
to the stable, unharnessed it and fed it, 
locked up the stable, and returned to the 
miserable object she had to call her husband. 
Who can describe the horror and misery 
of Lois as she led the wretched man to his 
room and helped him into his bed, all with- 
out a word of reproach, but such as was 
conveyed by her sad white face? . Then she 
went to her mother, who was cpmforting 
Alice, and fell sobbing into her arms. 

She slept a few hours by Alice’s side, only 
to dream troublous dreams, and the next 
morning to awake to the horrors of her situa- 
tion ; for, having once returned to his former 
habits, and having once disgraced himself in 
his wife’s eyes, Tom seemed to have lost the 
only check upon his vicious habits. The 
scene of that one night was often repeated, 
and a consequent downward course was 
begun, which threatened the gravest results. 























CHAPTER XI. 


THAT summer was a very sad one at Oak- 
hurst Farm. Alice, who had always been 
delicate, took a violent cold on that dreadful 
night, and was very ill for many weeks. 
When she rallied a little her parents were told 
it was only for a time, for her lungs were 
seriously affected. She was greatly changed 
too; all her roundness and freshness were 
gone, and, instead, her cheek was tinged 
with a hectic flush, and her skin whitened 
unnaturally. She became a fretful invalid, 
exacting more attention .than it was possible 
to give in that troublous household. For 
troubles thickened on every side. For the 
first time in their lives the Lockwoods were 
in debt through Tom’s extravagance and 
reckless habits. Things seemed to be at 
their worst when Midsummer-day approached 
and the rent for the land added to the farm 
was not ready. For though Tom had had 
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money enough and to spare, he had frittered 
it away with his low companions, to whom 
he had returned. 

It was the 23rd of June, and breakfast- 
time—no longer the cheerful meal it had 
been before trouble came upon the family. 
Old Lockwood came in with a harassed face 
and a restless manner, dressed for market, 
and Lois busied herself at the table, preparing 
the bowls of bread-and-milk which formed 
the customary family repast, 

“I say, mother,” said the old man sharply, 
not noticing Lois in his eagerness, ‘there is 
strange news afloat. I have just met Parker 
at the gate. He tells me Booth is gone to 
the dogs—is bankrupt, in fact.” Lois stood 
qitite still, and the knife dropped from her 
hand. “ He’s good authority, for he’s in at the 
great house, and he was up there last night, 
and every one was talking of it.” 

‘* Tt’s only idle rumour, perhaps,” said Mrs. 
Lockwood, bringing forward a hope she did 
not herself dare to indulge. 

“‘T fear not,” said Lockwood; “TI shall 
soon know, though, at market. And if it’s 
true,” he said irritably, “we’re done for. 
Not that things could be much worse than 
they are. The place must be sold, the girls 
must go out and get their living, and I must 


hire myself out as a daily labourer, if any one 


will have me.” And he laughed a bitter 
laugh. “No, child, no breakfast for me,” he 
said, as Lois, with tear-streaming face, brought 
him his accustomed bowl of bread-and-milk. 
“Give me a drink of water and a crust of 
bread. I’m too fevered to eat.” 

Lois obeyed, and then silently fetched her 
father’s marketing-books, his stick, and his 


best hat, and held them till he was ready to | 


mount his big black mare, which he always 
rode on those occasions. 

“‘ Maybe it'll be for the last time,” he said, 
as he took them from her hand; but then, 
noticing her very sad looks, he added, “ Don’t 
fret, lass; it’s no fault of thine. I’ve been to 
blame, if any one; but God knows I didn’t 
mean to bring sorrow on thy young head. 
Here, kiss thy old father, child; and go to 
thy mother, Lois ; she’ll teach thee bess how 
to see the Lord’s hand in it.” 

Lois did go to her mother, and the two 
women talked together an hour or more before 
the day’s work began ; for things had come 
to this pass, that Tom was rarely sober, and 
the day before he had left home angry and 
had not returned. He was angry because 
Lois had explained to him the ruin he was 
bringing on them all, and entreated him to 
leave his bad companions and return to 








honest ways. He had gone off, saying he 
was sick of the whole affair, and he couldn't 
stand being lectured as he was by the whole 
Lockwood family. Lois might try how she 
could do without him, for he meant to show 
her that he could do without her. Lois had 
thought it was only an idle threat, but as the 
second day passed away, and Tom did not 
return, she began to think that he had in- 
deed left her for ever. Poor child! her disci. 
pline was indeed bitter. She who had sacri- 
ficed herself, as she thought for the good of 
others, had, it appeared, instead brought ruin 
by her act on herself and all belonging to 
her. 

About four o’clock that afternoon Lois 
stood at the end of the meadow, by the gate, 
watching for her father’s return. She had@on 
the same pink print dress she had worn that 
day she had gone so gaily to Rockdale, little 
more than a year ago. She had a sun-bonnet 
on her head, and from time to time she 
wiped her eyes with her white apron. At last 
she heard the slow jog-trot of the mare— 
Blind Bess—a sound familiar to her since 
childhood, and one associated with all that 
was joyous and happy; for when father re- 
turned from’ market the little girls had been 
wont to watch at that gate, and when Black 
Bess’s jog-trot was heard they would race to 
meet her, and the first in the race was taken 
up before the old farmer and had the privi- 
lege of rifling his pockets when he dismounted, 
and of distributing the oranges, cakes, and 
sweetmeats with which they were filled. 

But to-day Lois dreaded and yet was im- 
patient for the sound. She leant on the 
gate and listened, Yes, she heard it, 
through the hum of country sounds—the 
caw of rooks, the rustle of leaves, the mur- 
mur of insects, the droning of bees, the 
bleating of herdsy.and laugh of playful 
children as they? returned from school, 
Yes, she could moty'mistake; and then 
sure enough she soon saw the good old man 
and his steed at the corner of the lane. 
She did not move; she did not want to 
hasten the sad moment she felt sure was ap- 
proaching, and was foreshadowed to her by 
the sad and downeast look on her father’s 
face. , 

“Eh, Lois, lass!” he said,as he looked up 
and saw her. “Eh, child, I’m to my time 
to a minutes I always was, as you know. 
Somehow it seems to me, as they that fuddle 
on nohow, and please themselves instead of 
doing their duty, thrive better than the 
honest and self-denying folk. But that’s 
faithless talk, my missis ’ud say.” 
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“ Any news, father?” said Lois sadly, as 
she leant on the good mare’s neck and walked 
by her father’s side. 

“Tt’s only too true. They’re all gone 
smash. Booth they say has cut and run, and 
will never show his face in these parts; and 
his womenfolk left early this morning. They 
say his accounts won’t bear the light ; and 
that there has been a lot of embezzlement 
going on for a long time. Howsomever, 
the bailiffs are in the house, for I met a man 
who had been there and seen them face to 
face.” 

« And Tom? have you heard anything of 
Tom?” 

“Well, yes ; but it’s no good. He’s gone 
off with the Rowley set to Barwood races. 
I saw their father this morning. He’s half 
broken-hearted about his boys. He says 
they’re going from bad to worse.” 

“ How long do the races last, father?” said 
Lois meekly. 

“Oh, to-day’s the last day, child; but 
surely you’re not wishing that ne’er-do-well 
back, Lois? It would be the best thing that 
could happen to us all if he never showed 
his face again.” 

“ Father ! ” 
husband.” 


replied Lois, “ he’s 


trembling voice; “your mother’s schooled | 


you well, I have to be reminded of what’s 
right and wrong by my youngers nowadays, 


for things have gone so crooked I don’t | 
sometimes know how I stand. God bless | 


you, Lois!” 

Lois thought of a former blessing that her 
father had given her when she and Tom had 
first plighted their troth. And had God 
withheld His blessing, left her alone, refused 


to hear her prayers for guidance and for His | 
presence? It seemed to her as if He had, | 


—so crucial, so intense, so mysterious is the 
discipline of faith in the lives of some amongst 
us, 


CHAPTER XII. 
Owrnc to the flight of the guilty steward, 


the rents were not collected as usual on Mid- | 
It would be difficult to say | 


summer-day. 
whether it was a relief or not. Perhaps it 
would have been a greater relief to Lock- 
wood and his wife to have the terrible moment 
over when they would have to say those 
words which would part them for ever from 
their dearly loved home—the home to which 
not only Peter Lockwood had brought his 
bride, but Peter’s father, and father’s father 
before him. 


The evening meal had been spread by 
Lois on the grass plot before the window. 
It had been a very hot day, and Alice’s easy- 
chair had been placed under the beech-tree. 
It was a homely supper of cheese and bread 
and cider, and of fruit which she had gathered 
to make it more inviting for Alice and her 
mother. 

No news had come of Tom, though the 
races were over and the Rowleys had re- 
turned home. Old Lockwood had been into 
Rockdale to inquire if they knew anything 
about him; but they said he had left them 
early in the day, with some sporting men 
from London, and they had not seen himagain. 
Lois, like a faithful and loyal woman, still 
waited for him and hoped for his return, for 
she had learnt to love him with that protec- 
tive love that a strong and good woman does 
feel towards a weak and erring husband. 
Each day she laid out his clothes, mended 
and washed when they required it, and laid a 
place for him at the table. She even put on 
some of the gayer dresses he had given her, 
and which she herself detested, as though to 
be ready to welcome him in a garb he liked. 





my | 
| found to be many more than he expected. 
“Right, child,” said the old man in a/| 


Old Lockwood had also been that morn- 
ing to collect all the outlying bills, which he 


The tradespeople, who had known his 
character for honesty all his life, assured 
him they did not consider him responsible 
for debts contracted by his son-in-law, and 
that they deeply sympathized with him in his 
troubles. But Peter Lockwood was so scru- 


| pulously honest that he held to his determina- 


tion of paying off all he could, even if it 





reduced him to poverty. 

Joe had gone to prepare himself for his 
| new life. The money left him by his uncle 
was to be used for that purpose and no other, 
so that if he had known of the distress at 
| home he could not have applied it to their 
| relief. But Lois and her mother had never 
| revealed to any one Tom’s ill-doings, and 
| Esther had been too much absorbed in 
| nursing Alice, and in trying to smooth the 
way for those about her, to think of writing. 
Besides, what could Joe do? she would say 
to herself; it would make matters worse for 
him to come home, and what little help he 
could give would only be swallowed up in 
their general, and now it seemed to them in- 
evitable, ruin. 

The mill, according to Uncle Joe’s will, 
was being carried on bya foreman till Mike’s 
return ; but in that direction also lay anxieties, 
for the two Australian boys, Mike and Hum- 
phrey, had not been heard of for more than 
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nine months. Home letters were unanswered, 
and the one telling Mike of his uncle’s 
will might never have reached him, as the 
former letters evidently had not. Or, as 
sometimes the sorrow-stricken mother would 
think, had some evil overtaken her brave, 
handsome, warm-hearted lads, and were they 
lying under a foreign sod ? 

At eight o’clock Mrs. Lockwood came to 
the supper-table, and completed the party, 
all save Lois, who stood on some old stone 
horse-mounting steps, shading her eyes with 
her hand and watching something that 


attracted her attention from a distance. She | 


was always expecting Tom, and now her face 
was flushed and her lips parted and her heart 
beating, for she saw some one running eagerly 
down the hill above the house, by a way 
which led only to the farm and was known 
only to those who lived on the place. He 
had tied his handkerchief to the end of his 
stick and was waving it wildly above his 
head, and at the same time singing and 
shouting merrily. 

Could it be Tom? Could he only have 


been playing her a trick? and was he now | 
returning, and with good resolutions and | 


good-humour? But, see, there is another 
following ; he, too, is shouting and waving 
his handkerchief. Who could they be? And 
did they bring ill news or good news of Tom, 
if neither were Tom himself? 


But while she was wondering the men | 


leapt the garden wall and came crash through 
the nut-garden, and in a moment more all 
the women in succession were being hugged 
and kissed by Mike and Humphrey! Scarcely 
to be recognised, though, were these bearded, 


broad-shouldered, weather-beaten men, who | 
had left their homes nine years ago mere | 


boys. 

Once more joy spread itself abroad under 
those shading trees at Oakhurst Farm, and 
the skeleton in the cupboard was for a moment 
forgotten. 

“You have come, boys,” said the old 
farmer after supper, and when joy had had 
its way for a time, “you are come back 
at a sad hour—just in time to say good-bye 
to the dear old home—for to-morrow I must 
give in, and tell Mr. Harcourt I must sell 
the place.” 

“ Nonsense, father!” said both of his sons 
at once; ‘‘not as long as we live. Are 
things as bad as that ?” 

“Here, take them into the summer-house, 
mother, and tell them all. I haven’t the 
heart.” 

“And meanwhile, Lois, clear away the 


supper things,” said the mother wisely, see. 
ing Lois’s eyes fill with tears as she remem. 
bered who was the cause of their misfortunes 
“and get the lads’ rooms ready. It’s a 
pleasant task, eh, Lois, darling?” and she 
kissed her as she passed. 

“ And, father,” said Esther, “ will you help 
Alice up-stairs while I get her medicine and 
her whey ?” 

For an hour or more Lois and Esther 
moved busily about their work. Lois’s tears 
would fall, and Esther’s heart ached to see 
her once blithe and light-hearted sister go 
cruelly changed. But just as the task of 
each was completed cheery voices were 
heard, and Mrs. Lockwood was seen coming 
up the nut-garden from the arbour, an am 
in each of her sons’, 

“ Lois, father, Esther, come here!” 
shouted Mike, “come into the garden, 
Here, sit under the beech-tree. No tears, 
Lois, darling,” he added, putting an am 
round her and drawing her close to him, 
It’s only good news I have to tell you. 
Humph and I have come home just in the 
nick of time. It’s no accident, our good 
mother says, but the providence of God, 
He has not forsaken you, as you must have 
almost feared ; but He has given us the 
proud pleasure of saving the dear home we 
have loved from ruin, and all the dear home- 
| folk of whom we have thought so much in 
our exile. We have brought money home, 
more than enough to set all straight here, 
and to start the farm afresh, and to keep it 
going as it ought. I must go to the mill, 





as good Uncle Joe has willed it me, God 
bless him! But Humphrey’s strong arms 
and sound sense will be just what father 
wants now, and between us we’ll take care of 
you all, and bring back good times to Oak- 
hurst Farm!” 

It would not be easy to describe the scene 
that followed. Tears of joy and gratitude 
rolled down the cheeks of the old people, 
and the girls kissed their brothers, and cried 
| and laughed alternately. 

That night, though, when Lois knelt by her 
little bed and thanked God out of a full heart 

| for the deliverance He had sent them, a faint 
| glimmering of the purpose in His dealings 
| with her came to her. ‘The good was to be 
| done, but not by her; she must rejoice that 
| it should be done, and not allow a thought 
of self to mar her gratitude. And, too, 
perhaps another work would be done, if not 
the work she had sacrificed her happiness for 
—a good not of this world. She would not 





| lose the hope that even yet she might see 
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how a loving hand had been with her in all | retarded by frequent relapses. But about 


her disappointments. 


And then she knelt | the house and about the farm busy hands 


down again and prayed for Tom, and fell | had restored cheerfulness and order, and 
asleep sobbing his name mingled with words | Humphrey whistled about his work, and 


of prayer. 


CHAPTER XIIL. 


OncE more hope returned and shed a light 
upon the homestead at Oakhurst, but Lois 
had still a heavy heart, for a letter reached 
her from Tom, carelessly and heartlessly writ- 
ten, “ bidding her good-bye for ever,” as he 
said. He was just going on board ship to 
sail for America, where he meant “to try his 
luck.” ‘‘He hadn’t the face,” he said, “to 
come back after the ‘smash-up’ at the go- 
vernor’s.” Besides, he and Lois weren't 
suited. Her notions were too strict, and 
she’d be happier without him ; and then he 
ended with an off-hand “ Take care of your- 


} 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 


self, and don’t waste regrets or tears on such | 


a scamp as your affectionate Tom.” 


This letter Lois read in the arbour, and her | 


mother found her lying there some hours 
after half unconscious. 


She soothed her only | 


as a mother can soothe, and bid her take heart | 


and accept the Heaven-sent sorrow meekly. 
“ And pray for him. Who knows if yet he 
may not be saved !” 

But Lois’s sensitive nature had received a 
shock from which even her strong will could 
not recover, 
and lay in a state of great danger for forty- 
six hours. But nine months a wife, now 
deserted, and with a long, weary life before 
her spoiled by the sin of another! This was 
her short story; but it had been filled in by 
so many wrongs, disappointments, and suf- 


ferings, that it seemed to her so many years. | 


She was carried to her room, | 





At the end of that time Mrs. Lockwood came | 
| kiss her, and giving her a small coin. 


into Alice’s room to say that a little girl was 
born, and that though Lois was not out of 
danger, yet there was now some hope of the 
young mother’s recovery. 


to her bed, and was now breathing away the 


last measured gasps left by the stern hand of 


disease. Lois’s babe was brought to her at 
her request, and she gave her last smile to 
the tiny stranger, and then sank rapidly into 
the long sleep of hope. So Alice was laid 


| 
| 
| 
She went into Alice’s room, for there also | 
were sad scenes passing. For that night, when 
the Australian boys had returned, the excite- 
ment had told so upon Alice, who was in a 
very delicate condition, that she had taken | 


grandmother and Esther played with the 
baby Alice, for it would be hard to say how 
great a joy that little babe was in the home. 
Grandfather was the greatest victim to that 
tiny tyrant, for soon she learned to make him 
do her will obediently. She would pull his 
spectacles over his nose, cling to his grey 
beard, crow and caper at the sight of him, 
and leap into his arms. And Humphrey, 
too, shared her favours, and the big brown 
hands clasped the little morsel each meal- 
time, and held it on his knee while he dined 
and supped. 

“T say, Esther, bring baby down,” was 
Humphrey’s first cry when he came in from 
his work ; and, 

“ Where’s the little lass?” said grandfather 
as soon as he had crossed the threshold. 

Meanwhile the farm prospered as it had 
never prospered before, and plenty was in the 
barn and plenty in the house, and by degrees 
Lois came back to her place, and once more 
the Oakhurst family had peace. The young 
mother recovered her cheerfulness as she 
played with her child, though at times a sad 
look would pass over her face as some allu- 
sion or some link of thought brought back to 
her mind the sad past. 

Ally was four years old, a rosy apple- 
cheeked darling, much such an one as Lois 
herself had been, when she came toddling in 
to her mother, who was churning, and said, 
as she held out her tiny fat palm, “ Penny 
for poor man, please, mammy, penny for poor 
man.” 

“ Bless the child,” said Lois, stooping to 


Ally again returned with a disappointed 
face and said, ‘‘ Poor man won’t have. Poor 
man very bad. Mammy, come see.” 

And, drawing her by her skirts, she dragged 
her to the wicket gate, where, on the bank 
outside, lay a wretched object. A tall and 
haggard-looking man lay full-length on the 
grass. His features were distorted with pain, 


| and his cheeks thin with hunger, yet, never- 


beneath the turf, and daisies grew about | 
it, and yellow buttercups nodded over it | 


before Lois took her place once again in the 


family ; for her recovery was painfully slow, | 


theless, Lois recognised him in a moment. 

“Tom,” she said; “Tom!” she almost 
shrieked, ‘can it be you?” and she bent to 
raise his head. Meanwhile he had opened 
his eyes and said faintly— 

“ Lois, you can never forgive me !” 

Her answer was one gentle kiss on his 
forehead, which brought a tear into the sick 
man’s eyes. Ally had trotted away when she 
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saw hermother sad, and called grandmother 
and Aunt Esther, and soon the whole family 
were gathered round the apparently dying 
man. With great gentleness and care, Hum- 
phrey and a labourer carried him to the 
house and laid him on what had been his 
own bed. Then began Lois’s loving minis- 
trations ; and they were sorely needed, for the 
wretched man had dragged himself penniless 
to the door, and was really half-starved. 
Disease, too, the results of his reckless life, 
had worked ravages upon his constitution, 
and it was but too evident that he had only 
come home to die. But though Lois felt and 
knew this, she had much comfort in her task, 
for he was now a changed man, and she had 
the joy of hearing him often say, “ Lois, I 
treated you badly, as all the world knows. 
But you did not give yourself to me for no- 
thing, dear ; all the good I have ever known I 
have learnt from you, and I should not be 
dying at peace now, and a penitent, but for 
you. It was the feeling that you knew how 
to lead me to comfort that made me drag 
my weary steps back to you, as much as my 
love for you. Lois, never think you made 
your sacrifice in vain, for you have saved me 
from a hopeless death.” 

And it was Lois’s sweet voice that assured 
him of the mercy and forgiveness of the 
Master whose service he had neglected, and 
who repeated to him His faithful promises 
as he passed through the valley.of the shadow 
of death. 


Lois moves about the farm now, it is true, 
ina black gown and close cap about her 
sweet face which tells of her widowhood, but 


the cloud is gone now. ‘The riddle has 

been read, and faith and hope rewarded, and 

she no more thinks, as in past years, with 

anguish of “poor Tom.” Her last remem- 

brances of him are only peaceful, and his last 

words were tender and full of hope. 
CHAPTER XIV. 

As for Nicholas and Mary, their lives were 
passing happily enough. ‘To have a definite 
work to do and to do it well, is happiness, 
and the more especially so if that work is to 
make other and sadder lives better and 
happier. Joe was their strong right hand, 
showing much tact and patience and wisdom 
in all he did. He was content to be lost in 
the work he had to do, caring only that the 
work should be done, not that it should be 
traced to him—a sure indication of an un- 
selfish and disciplined character. Thus they 
combined to do battle with the manifold 





evils which exist, especially among the 
crowded haunts of our poorer brethren, 

Such sympathy in interests served tg 
bring nearer and yet nearer to each other 
the brave workers, and to break down the 
conventional barriers which once seemed to 
exist between them; so that to Nicholas 
Joe became as a brother, and to Mary some. 
what more than a brother. But both might 
have drifted on to the sear leaf without any 
avowal of love, for Joe was too humble. 
minded to dare to dream of such a joy as 
calling Mary Greville his wife, had not a few 
chance words once revealed the truth. 

It was winter, and Nicholas and his sister 
were sitting over the fire late in the even- 
ing. It was that hour when, the toils of day 
being over, we are apt to relax and unbend 
towards one another. How many a revela- 
tion has been made in the dim light over a 
fire in the winter’s evening, which no sunny 
day of June would have wooed from its hiding- 
place. 

“The longer I know Joe the more I ad.- 
mire him,” said Nicholas—for they were 
speaking of some brave action of his that 
had just come before them. “He is so strong 
and true, and altogether without self-con- 
sciousness,” 

“Yes,” said Mary, looking into the fire; 
“but, Nicholas, have you ever noticed how 
strangely silent he is?” 

“ Yes, Mary; there is a vein of melancholy 
in him; and do you know, child, I have 
guessed its cause?” 

“ Have you ?” said Mary, with heightened 
colour; but she asked for no explanation. 

“Yes, Mary, darling ; and I should like to 
make him happy, if I thought by it you 
would be happy also. Is it so? A blind 
man, Mary, perhaps has some other qualities 
quickened, and I could fancy that you love 
him.” 

The door opened and Joe came in, wet, 
tired, eager, fresh from some mission of 
charity. The words were scarcely uttered as 
he entered, and he was struck by Mary’s 
confused manner and by an almost unnatural 
light on Nicholas’s face. 

“ Come here, Joe,” he said eagerly ; “ we 
were talking of you. Joe, a blind man isa 
poor protection for a lonely girl. Will you 
take care of her? Ah, I have guessed aright. 
Now I am happy. God bless you both, 
Mary, I have not another wish now.” 

And Joe and Mary said the rest with glad 
and happy hearts. 

* * * + 


THE END. 





ON A ROCK-BOUND COAST. 


By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


5 jo on the rocky crest above the billows 
He sits alone, to dream 
Of rush-grown banks and boughs of trailing willows 


Shading his native stream. 
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Ah me! amid the crash of ocean thunder | The sea-gull, soaring o’er these barren ledges, 
Against the dark sea crags, Utters her wailing cry ; 

He hears the little brook go rippling under __ But he can hear the mavis in the hedges 
A screen of reeds and flags. | Sing to the summer sky. 


Oh, like the exile, ever fondly keeping 
Home-thoughts within his breast, 
Oe rat Ob 3" tn wee We pine for home, and dream, awake or 






; , sleeping, 
Sa Skips: - yy jogs Of our “ dear land of rest :” 
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That better country, by no billows bounded, 
Where never storm shall be; 
Sweet in our ears the Father’s words have \ ‘~4 
sounded— 
“ There shall be no more sea.” 


No sea, no heart-wreck, no tempestuous heaving 
Of waves that still increase, 

But endless calm with Him, in whom believing, 

We have eternal peace. 
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CHAPTER V. 


TOM was to wait a long time, and grow 
much more weary before Spitfire came 
backto him. His interest, however, was un- 
expectedly aroused in another direction, and 
he thought less about her non-appearance 
than he would otherwise have done. He 
had waited for her for nearly a week, and 
had grown more weary than he had ever 
done in his life of his dull bed and hot 
room, when the other interest came to him. 

This was the interest. One day his father 
brought home a new wife. It was the hottest 
day of all the hot summer, and Tom had 
dropped asleep ; when he awoke, his father 
and a round-eyed, cherry-cheeked young 
woman were standing by his side. His 
father was laughing; the young woman 
looked interested and kind. 

“There’s the ’cumbrance, Molly,” said 
Tom’s father, pointing at him. ‘“ There’s 
the ’cumbrance as I couldn’t get rid of; you 
must make the best of it, lass.” 

Then he turned on his heel and walked 
out of the room, and Tom and the young 
woman were left alone. Tom raised himself 
on his elbow, and spoke in his rudest tones. 

‘Get out o’ that,” he said, “I don’t want ye.” 

“I’m yer mother, Tom dear,” said the 
young woman. 

“* My what ?” said Tom. 

“’m yer mother; yer father and I wor 
married this here blessed morning.” 

Tom’s little face grew crimson. 

“Oh! oh! oh!” he said, beginning to sob 
loudly ; “so yer a step-o’-stairs mother. Oh! 
oh! oh! ain’t I as bad off as Spitfire now?” 

He turned his face to the wall, and refused 
to be comforted. 

The young woman went and sat down by 
the fire. There was some dismay, but also 
much kindness, in her round bright eyes. 
After a time she took off her wedding bonnet 
and shawl, pinned up her neat cotton dress, 
and began to mend the fire. Tom heard 
her making a noise, and turned softly to 
watch her. She raked out all the ashes, 
built a new and neat fire, and set the kettle 
on to boil. Then, seeing that Tom’s face 
was now towards her, she said in a cheerful 
voice— 

“Now, Tom, you and me ’Il enjoy our cup 
o’ tea.” 

“ But there ain’t no tea,” said Tom, with 





MEADE. 


quite a sardonic smile on his queer little face ; 
“bless ye, there ain’t nought to make ye 
comfortable in this ere house.” 

“We'll see,” said the young woman, and 
smiling, but very good-naturedly, she hastily 
tied on her bonnet and ran down-stairs. 

She was absent about ten minutes, and 
when she returned with a small basket on 
her arm, the kettle had just begun to boil. 
She opened her basket, and produced tea 
and sugar, a small loaf, a pat of butter, and 
what fairly made Tom’s eyes dance in his 
head, a little cake frosted all over. 

In a short time they were enjoying to- 
gether the nicest tea Tom had ever tasted. 
He could not be very cross while he was 
eating, but he had by no means opened his 
heart to receive his step-mother as yet. 

“Whatever did ye go and marry father 
for?” he said, as he swallowed his last 
morsel of cake, “‘ and what part of t’ town do 
ye hail from?” 

The young woman replied to the last part 
of Tom’s question. 

“Well, dear, I come from a part called 
Golden Lane.” 

“Golden Lane. Oh! my stars, ain’t that 
a lucky part? Wouldn’t Spitfire like to hear 
o’ that part? I spose yer rare and rich there. 
Gold! that’s wot I should like, ain’t it?” 

“Yes, yes, my dear. But there ain’t 
much o’ that kind o’ gold to be found in 
Golden Lane, though the place have 
changed, and is changing more, since the 
good man as works there have brought the 
news o’ the Gospel Gold—but there! I must 
set the place tidy for father, and then I'll 
talk to ye.” 

Somehow Tom had never found any after- 
noon of his life since. his own mother died 
go so quickly. The time passed quickly, 
though he was so smothered with dust that 
he could hardly breathe ; for there was, oh ! 
so very much dirt to sweep away. But the 
bride seemed to enjoy this certainly novel 
way of spending her ‘honeymoon. She 
washed, and scrubbed, and dusted, and out 
of a box which a man brought for her, pro- 
duced a clean counterpane to spread over 
Tom’s bed. Tom himself she did not touch, 
though she nodded to him in a way which 
made him feel that his time was coming. 
Then at last she washed herself, once more 
straightened her bridal dress, and sat down. 
She had scarcely done so, before the door 
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was opened, and Spitfire’s step-mother 
entered the room. Tom managed to sup- 
press a scream of surprise as he saw her. 
The woman did not even look at him. 

“Well, Molly,” she said, addressing the 
pride, “ef ye havn’t undertook a nice hand- 
ful; I feels fur ye, lass, that Ido.” 

“Don’t go on then, pray, Hannah,” said 
the young woman, “fur I don’t pity myself 
one bit; I’m as contented as possible.” 

“‘Qh, wait a while, we're all like that at 
first; wait a while. Ain’t ye got a sick 
child and drunken husband?” 

The cherry cheeks of Tom’s step-o’-stairs 
mother became positively crimson. 

“Don’t, Hannah,” she said, “ye have no 
call to say them ere words; the child may 
be a positive blessing, and as fur my mate, 
ain’t he took the pledge? no one shall call 
him drunken to me.” 

The woman laughed, and was turning 
away, but Tom suddenly in a voice of 
entreaty called her back. 

“Please, please,” he said, ‘‘ where’s Spit- 
fire? Let her come to see me.” 

The woman laughed again long and loudly. 

“ Bless yer heart! is it Spitfire?” she said. 
“Qh! ain’t she jest a handful. I s’pose as she’s 
to be called one o’ my blessings. Oh! but 
don’t I hate her jest! No, Tom, or wot- 


h’ever’s yer name, ye can’t see no more 0’ 


Spitfire. She ’ve run away, Spitfire ’ave, 
a fortnight ago, the werry night as I cotched 
her wi’ you I wollopped her a bit, as I said 
I would, and she jest went white wi’ passion 
and run out o’ the house, and she ’ve never 
come back since. She wor rare and spiteful, 
for I didn’t hurt her, nothing totellon. But 
she wor a bad ’un, she ’ve run away. She 
may be dead for aught as I knows.” 

Then the woman went down-stairs, and 
Tom and his step-mother were left alone. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Acain Tom turned his face to the wall, 
and his step-mother could get nothing out of 
him. Ina tone full of interest and sympathy, 
she asked who Spitfire was, but Tom would 
not answer. She tried the effect of other 
topics of conversation, but neither would he 
respond to them, At last she was fain to let 
him alone ; and presently Tom’s father re- 
turned, and he and his bride went out to- 
gether, and Tom found himself once more 
the solitary inmate of the attic. Then, 
when he was quite sure that their footsteps 
had died away, a little;noise did come from 
the poor trundle-bed. The little thin form 
of the sick boy began to heave up and 





down under the bed-clothes, and great sobs 
to come from his throat. He had made a 
discovery, and he found that he could keep 
it to himself no longer; he must find vent for 
it in those sobs and that heaving of his poor 
little frame. He had managed to subdue all 
outward emotion while his step-mother was 
present, but now the emotion with which his 
heart was full must have its way. This was 
the discovery that had come to him. He 
found out that he loved Spitfire—that her 
little heart fitted somehow very closely to his 
own, and that his heart was now aching 
badly at the thought of not seeing her again. 
He was very much puzzled at himself. He 
could not understand how such a thing had 
come about. He had begun by rather de- 
spising the poor little thing; but her talk, her 
actions, her ways had fascinated him in spite 
of himself. There were points of similarity 
between them. They were both regarded 
somehow as black sheep in their respective 
homes. No one seemed to love either of 
them. It must end in the forlorn little pair 
loving one another. 

Tom knew now why he had felt so impa- 
tient to see Spitfire again. It was not only 
to hear about “spirits bright ;” it was just, 
also, because she was Spitfire—the little wild 
thing with the black eyes, and funny face, 
and queer ways, who had got into the heart 
of the boy nearly as wild and queer as her- 
self. She had said to him, “ Well, I does 
pity ye, whether ye likes it or no.” And 
Tom found he did not mind being pitied by 
her. But now she wasdead! Her dreadful 
step-mother had not seen her for a fortnight. 
She had run away, probably, after a very 
cruel beating; and now she must be dead. 
Even Spitfire could not live for a whole fort- 
night without regular food and a regular home. 
Of course she was dead. Even her step- 
mother admitted that. 

Yes, Spitfire was dead; and she had also 
broken her compact—she had not come back 
to tell him about “spirits bright.” Tom felt 
quite sure that Spitfire, even in the other 
world, would not forget such a solemn com- 
pact as she herself had arranged between them. 

There was only one solution to this state 
of things for Tom. Spitfire had not come 
back because there was nothing to tell. There 
were no “spirits bright.” That story of the 
street preachers was only a story; a pretty 
story likely to attract the attention of miserable 
children like Tom and Spitfire, but with no 
truth in it whatever. Tom was sorely dis- 
tressed. He would have liked to comfort 
himself with all that those two words imply. 
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They had entered into his mind and fasci- 
nated him. In addition to the loss of Spitfire, 
he must now also give up the hope that had 
been, he scarcely knew how or why, shedding 
a little light across his path. But, of course, 
they were dead words with no meaning what- 
ever, now that Spitfire had not come back. 

“Tom,” said his step-mother on the Sun- 
day following her wedding. 

Tom had been asleep, and had now 


awakened, and was looking out of the attic ; 


window, which was almost over his bed. 
Out and up looked Tom; right up to the 
sky, which was the only part of God’s crea- 
tion to be seen from his window. Very sad 
did Tom feel, and his sunken eyes suddenly 
filled with tears. His step-mother saw the 
tears, and they pained a heart full of loving 
kindness. She had failed hitherto to under- 
stand Tom ; but she saw that something was 
troubling him, and, coming nearer his bed- 
side, she tried to divert his thoughts. 


“Tom,” she said, “ you axed me a question | 


the day as I wor married, and I ’ad no time 
to answer it. Shall I answer it now?” 
“T dun-no wot I axed,” said Tom wearily. 
“ Well, Tom dear, it wor this: I telled ye 


She was telling the story of 
her own heart. She described Golden Lane 
as it was and as it is. She told why the 
change was wrought. At first Tom listened in. 
differently ; then with interest ; then eagerly, 
then again his face grew doubtful—a frown 
came on his forehead, his thin lips twitched. 

“Stop,” he said suddenly, “’ave that ere 
story anythink to say to Sperrits bright ?” 

Mrs. Milne looked astonished. 

‘‘Why, Tom,” she said, “ye must ’ave 
heerd it afore. Of course, it have every- 
think to say to Spirits bright. When we, who 
get that beautiful gospel gold into our hearts 
down here—when we die, Tom, we become 
Spirits bright.” 

“T guessed so,” said Tom, with the passion 
of a whole agony of unbelief in his voice. “I 
guessed as it wor all too pretty to be true. 
Ain’t ita shame to tell me sech lies? There 
ain’t no Sperrits bright, nor nothink. Don't 
say another word, fur I won’t listen.” And 
he put up his fingers to his ears to stop them. 


began to shine. 








| 
| CHAPTER VII. 
| Tom was certainly lucky in his step- 


| mother. She was as different from Spitfire’s 


as I lived in Golden Lane afore I married | step-mother—indeed, she was as different 
yer father, and ye said as that place must be | from all the other women in the court as all 
full o’ gold. I said it wor full o’ gospel gold. | that is good can be from all that is evil. She 


You didn’t rightly know what I meant by | had undertaken no light task when in her 


that ere, did ye, Tom?” | own youth and strength she resolved to work 
“No; and I don’t want to hear now,” | the reform of Tom’s father, of Tom’s home, 
said Tom. “I’m sure I don’t want to hear; and last, but not least, of Tom himself. 
nothink about it.” | With the two former objects of her work she 
“That's a pity,” answered little Mrs. Milne; | had as yet marked success. Milne was 
“that's a rare pity, fur ’tis so pretty. Pretty! | keeping his pledge not to drink, and under 
why, it’s jest beautiful! No one in their| the influence of her sunny presence and 
senses ’ud compare the biggest heap o’ gold | loving ways he was becoming a much better 
in the world to gospel gold.” ;man. The home, too, changed quickly under 
“Ef it’s as pretty as all that,” said Tom, | the new reign. Cleanliness was no word for 
“it’s not true. Nothink is pretty as is true. | it under its present aspect. ‘The little attic 
I don’t want to hear it the least in life.” | became spotless, the window shone, the walls 
“ But it’s as true as it’s pretty, Tom, my | were whitewashed, the boards were washed 
dear. How shall I tell ye how true it is?! daily. Tom himself had also to submit to 
’Tis as true as that you and me is setting ere | this cleaning process, and as far as his 
together, and that I’m married to yer father, | bodily comforts went, he had now nothing to 
and that I wants to be real, own mother to | complain of. His meals were well cooked, 
ye, ef ye’ll let me, Tom.” | his bad leg comfortably dressed. Of all the 
“Don’t,” said Tom passionately ; “I ’ad | three objects of her life, Mrs. Milne certainly 
an own mother once.” Then he added, after | spent most time and thought over Tom, and 
a moment’s pause, in which he was winking | yet, strange to say, Tom was the only one of 
the tears away, and trying to make believe | them all with whom she was not succeeding. 
he was not crying, “Ef it’s as true as h’all| His father called Tom sulky; he could 
that, ye may tell me a bit, ef ye wishes to.” | not understand how a child who had always 
“?Tis beautiful,” said Mrs. Milne; “we'll! been so neglected, who had always been 
call it ‘The Story o’ Gospel Gold.’” And, | alone, and to whom kind words and actions 
seating herself so that Tom could see her, | must be almost unknown, did not respond 
she began. As she spoke her bright face ; with his whole heart to the tenderness now 
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poured out upon him, Tom’s father felt very 
angry when he saw his downcast face, and 
would have been tempted to beat him had 
not his wife interfered. Tom’s step-mother 
understood him far better than his own father. 
But still, even she was sorely puzzled to make 
out what ailed him. She saw that he was 
unhappy, that his poor little crooked mind 
was turning more and more every day from all 
wholesome and pleasant things, but not know- 
ing where he went wrong, she found it im- 
possible to set him right. 

At last one day, thinking deeply, she hoped 
she had found a clue. She remembered his 
distress when he heard of Spitfire’s dis- 
appearance. She did not know anything 
about Spitfire, but she guessed that Tom must 
care for her. Ifshe could find her again it 
might make the boy happy. Mrs. Milne 
would go toa great deal of trouble to achieve 
that object. Having washed up and made 
everything tidy she told Tom one afternoon 
of her intention. 

“T’m jest goin’ out now to hear some’ot 
about that ere little gal, Spitfire you calls her, 
Tom, my dear.” 

Tom had been lying listlessly, not troub- 
ling himself to take an interest in anything. 

Now for a brief moment, hope and life did 
fire his eyes, but only for a moment. 


“Spitfire’s dead,” he said; “ye needn’t 
trouble to find no Spitfire.” 
“T don’t b’lieve a bit as she’s dead,” 


answered Mrs. Milne cheerfully. “ Any- 
how, I’m going to have a look for her.” 

Then she went out and occupied her day 
in vain searchings and inquiries. Alas, no 
one knew anything of the missing child, and 
most people when closely questioned sup- 
posed that she must be dead. Tom’s step- 
mother went home with a heavy heart. 

Butnow, as the weather grew hotter,and Tom 
had no hope to cheer him, his disease began 
to take a more active form—the little boy 
became at last quite seriously ill, The neigh- 
bours, who had neglected him before his step- 
mother arrived, began to pity and to suggest 
many remedies. Mrs. Milne, however, had 
a plan of her own ; she would try what no one 
had ever yet tried to do for Tom, she would 
try to have him admitted into a children’s 
hospital. Taking the right steps she soon 
got an order for Tom, and in about a month 
after his father’s second marriage the little 
sick boy found himself an inmate of a 
pleasant ward in one of those institutions 
which prove so large a blessing to many. 
He did not like the change ; how could he, 
not knowing what was about to befall him? 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE ward in which Tom was placed was 
one of the largest in the hospital. The whole 
scene was new to the little boy, and when he 
had slightly got over the fit of sulks which 
oppressed him on his arrival, he looked 
around him with some interest. Down the 
long room were rows of little white cots, in 
each cot lay a child, and from all directions 
the sweet eyes of children were turned on 
Tom, who was the last arrival. He was not 
a shy child, and he returned their gaze fully 
and boldly, but when they smiled at him he 
did not dream of smiling back in return. 
He was not at all happy enough to have 
reached so gracious a stageas yet. With one 
exception there was no child very ill in the 
ward, and the scene with the pleasant looking 
nurses moving about was cheerful. It was 
quite evening when Tom came, and now the 
nurses were busy bringing little trays with 
supper, lighting gas, and making many prepa- 
rations for the night. Tom watched it all, 
neither speaking nor smiling. When his 
own supper was brought to him, he received 
it without a remark. He looked a very 
disagreeable little boy indeed. 

I have said that there was one child very 
ill in the ward. That child was in the 
cot nearest to Tom. After a time he began 
to notice this fact. He turned round and 
looked well at the cot and its occupant. He 
could not see very much, only a little head, 
with short, very black hair, pressed upon a 
pillow ; the face was turned away from him. 
When the nurses approached this cot they 
trod softly, and looks of pity came over their 
countenances. Tom began to feel interested, 
he looked again and again at the little black 
head, his heart began to beat, a hope, vague, 
unintelligible, and yet there, began to take 
possession of him. ‘ 

Night came on and the children lay down ; 
one by one their eyes were closed, and sleep 
came, with its healing and its blessing, to the 
sick little ones. Tom too lay down with the 
other children, but, unlike the others, he 
could not sleep. He kept again and again 
opening his eyes to watch that little still 
child in the cot next his own. The night 
nurse sat next the child, who slept on and on, 
lying all the time so motionless that it seemed 
almost impossible to believe that there was 
life in the little frame. Each time Tom 
looked. up at the black head, he found his 
own sleep going farther and farther away, 
and more aud more anxious and yet hopeful 
became his thoughts. At last his rest- 
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lessness attracted the nurse, who came to | She had never crossed that narrow bridge 


him. 

“Ts there anything the matter?” she said. 

“Please,” said Tom, lifting his great 
hollow eyes to her face, “ please is that sick 
little un’ in that ere bed a little gal ?” 

“ Yes, my dear.” 

Tom raised himself in his eagerness. 

“ And ’ave she been ’ere long ?” 

“ Well, let me see, very nearly a month. 
She has been very ill, very ill indeed, but 
somehow, although she is so bad still, I have 
a little hope for her to-night.” 

‘¢ Wot wor her name, mar’m?” 

“That I cannot tell you, my dear. She 
was brought in here quite insensible. She 
had been run over by some dray, or waggon, 
or something, and greatly hurt. It is the 
greatest wonder that she is alive so long. 
But, now, my dear child, you must not talk; 
just shut you eyes and go to sleep like the 
other little children.” 

© Ves, I will, I will, mum,” answered Tom 
quite humbly, “ only jest please tell me one 
thing—’ad that ere little sick gal as got run 
over, ’ad she a funny dress, werry short, and 
made o’ carpet stuff ?” 

“ Why, my dear, you must know something 
of her. I am almost sure she was dressed 
something like that. I can find out certainly 
to-morrow. Do you know her, my dear ?” 

“Oh, yes! oh, yes!” answered Tom, and 
he burst into sudden tears. “I know ’er. 
Why it’s Spitfire, it's my own darlin’ Spitfire, 
and she ain’t dead, arter all.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE nurse went back to the little cot and 
sat down once more by the sick child. She 
had again asked Tom to go to sleep, but Tom 
had not obeyed her. He could scarcely tell to 
his own heart what a tumult of hope and 

“rejoicing had come to him, in the fact that 
Spitfire was stillalive. She had not died and 
gone away never to come back. All the 
dreadful unknown of unbelief seemed lifted 
from Tom’s heart by this fact. All these 
weeks it had been pressing on him with the 
force and oppression of a nightmare—the 
fact that Spitfire, Spitfire who herself had 
told him of “spirits bright,” had died, and 
found the country beyond the grave cold, 
dark, and dreary, far too cold and desolate to 
make it possible for her to come back with 
any tidings of good to Tom. How Tom had 
sighed for her return! But now the reason 
was explained. Not in the dreadful way 
that he had feared, but by the simple and 
happy fact that Spitfire was not dead at all. 





which severs the living from the dead. She 
was still alive, and the future might still be 
good, and his step-mother’s stories might be 
both pretty and true. 

All night the deep sleep which had fallen, 
on the sick child grew deeper and more sweet, 
and as the morning broke the nurse’s anxious 
face became less anxious, and she turned to 
Tom, who had never closed his own eyes, 
with a smile. Almost at the same moment 
Spitfire awoke—her face was now towards 
Tom—she opened her big black eyes and 
looked at him without a trace of question or 
surprise. 

“Tom,” she said, “ there zs arter all.” 

“Wot?” said Tom. 

“Sperrits bright.” 

“Oh! Spitfire, ’as ye been dead and come 
back? ’as yer really seen’em?” asked Tom. 

“?Faps and ’eaps on ’em, Tom,” answered 
Spitfire, “‘ Oh! they wor bright, them sperrits. 
I seed yer mother among ’em, Tom.” 

Oh!” said Tom with a gasp. 

“It’s all quite true, Tom, and I said I'd 
come back,” continued Spitfire. 

“T believe ye,” answered Tom. 


Side by side in that pleasant hospital two 
little children got well. From the moment 
she awoke and saw Tom, Spitfire’s danger 
was past, and the kind and clever doctors 
soon found out what really ailed Tom, and 
began to set him right. Side by side two 
little children learned the true story of 
“spirits bright,” and of all other good and 
happy things. How Tom’s eyes did shine, 
and how Spitfire nodded and winked with 
approbation, when the nurses and lady visitors 
told of all the good ‘tidings of Christ’s love. 
Mrs. Milne too, when she came to visit them, 
repeated once again, and this time to believ- 
ing ears, her message of gospel gold. How 
the children learned to love her during 
these days, and how dearly they loved one 
another ! 

When at last they were fit to leave the 
hospital, a great and pleasant surprise was in 
store for them, for Mrs. Milne had deter- 
mined that Spitfire shoyld never go back to 
her cruel step-mother. She took her home 
to live with herself and Tom. In that plea- 
sant home how happy was her lot! 

Two little back sheep, but how white they 
are growing! How like, how very like the 


‘lambs in that great fold, which day by day, 


and year by year, rejoice the heart of the 
Good Shepherd. 
THE END. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE 


CHILDREN. 


By J. R. MACDUFF, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: ‘The joyful anthem.’”’ Lesson: Matt. 


xxi. 1—11. Concluding hymn: ‘ Now the day is over.’’ 


mea emer some of you may have heard, 
from the lips of those old enough to 
remember, about the Coronation, now very 
many years ago, of our own gracious Queen 
in London. How the trumpets sounded; 
how the cream-coloured steeds bore her along 
in her carriage of state; how every window 
had its banners and loyal devices, and the 
air rang with the shouts of a loving people. 
In the passage selected to-day, we have 
brought before us the entrance of “The 
Prince of the kings of the earth into His own 
Jerusalem.” It must have been a similar 
stirring and exciting scene ; for we read, “ the 
whole city was moved” (Matt. xxi. 10). 
Great triumphal processions were common in 
that age of the world. Rome witnessed 
many such. War chariots, with horses in 
rich trappings, ascended the Capitol. In 
these were seated heroes with garlands on 
their brows. Gold and silver vessels were 


borne before them by slaves, fragrant incense 


was wafted, and brazen trumpets rent the air. 
You can see in slabs brought from the 
ruins of Nineveh now in our British Museum, 
and more vividly still in later sculpturés 
and paintings, representations of warriors 
celebrating their victories. In most of these 
cases, however, they are pictures of cruelty. 
Captive kings loaded with chains are yoked 
to the victor’s car, Heads are carried or 
borne aloft, which the sword has severed 
from the body. Weeping women bowed 
with grief are tearing their hair as they lead 
along their fatherless children. 

In the triumph spoken of in these verses, 
Jesus had no such doleful cries entering into 
His ears ; no such victims of misery and tor- 
ture were borne before Him. Nochains, nor 
slaves, nor swords, nor battle-axes, nor spears 
were seen adorning this hour of earthly glory. 
His only weapons were palm - branches, 
emblems of peace! When angels yoked His 
chariot to bring him down from heaven, they 
blew their golden trumpets, and said, “‘ Peace 
on earth, good-will to men.” His name was 
“The Prince of Peace,” and His whole life 
on earth bore witness to the truth of the title. 
Oh, if the princes of this world would only 
follow the will and the example of Jesus, the 
din of war would never be heard. He would 





“break the bow and cut the spear in sunder, 
and burn the chariot in the fire” (Psalm 
xlvi. 9). 
But let ustollow the procession from Bethany. 
I see old men there, reverend Jews with long 
flowing beards, who like Simeon had waited 
for the consolation of Israel. I see strong 
middle-aged men there. Some have climbed 
up the tall palm-trees, and are cutting some 
graceful fronds to be carried in their hands, 
or weaved into green leafy carpets to be 
strewn on the way. Others have broken 
boughs from the olive, with its sombre leaf 
coated at the back with silvery grey. Others 
are taking off their cloaks of brown and 
white stripes, such as I have seen the people 
wearing at this day in Palestine, also to 
spread on the rough road for their King to 
passover. I see women, too, there, like Mary 
Magdalene; not improbably would Martha 
and Mary, of “the town of Bethany,” be 
among the number, full of love to Him who 
had raised their dear brother from the dead. 
Loud were the voices, both before and 
behind, which cried, as the Divine Saviour 
“in lowly pomp rode on to die,” Hosanna / 
Hosanna! Hosanna! He crossed the brook 
Kedron ; ascended the steep road that led to 
the Temple ; and there the reception awaited 
him of which St. Matthew speaks. The 
grown-up people had sung their joyous song 
of welcome on the public road across the 
Mount. But a new band of worshippers now 
take it up. New voices in the Temple-court 
break on His ear. Tell me, who were these ? 
Yes! it was “‘ THE CHILDREN,” and mingling 
with their Hosannas, I almost think, as they 
look across the valley on the green slopes of 
Olivet, and see the King of Zion coming to 
His own City and Temple—I almost think I 
hear them singing the very words of their 
own great Prophet, “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains (¢#e Mountain) are the feet of 
Him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of 
good, that publisheth salvation; that saith 
unto Zion, Thy God reigneth !” (Isaiah lii. 7). 
Those spoken of in the passage we are now 
considering were, doubtless, of varied ages ; 
some older, some younger ; but they all, too, 
had their tiny palm and olive branches, 
gathered probably from the gardens around ; 
and as they saw the meek and gentle Jesus 
enter “the Beautiful Gate,” they crowded 
round Him, and joined together anew in the 
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joyous shout, ‘‘ Hosanna to the Son of David, 
Hosanna in the highest!” Some sang with 
their clear treble voices ; others waved their 
palms ; others their olive branches ; perhaps 
some threw at His feet handfuls or wreaths of 
the red anemone, and other flowers, which 
would then be in full glory. Look at that 
child with its fair face and dimpled cheeks— 
how he clings to the Redeemer’s gracious 
hand! See that other dark-eyed boy with 
raven locks kissing the hem of His garment ! 


See these others pressing eagerly through the | 
throng, that they may bow at His feet and | 


get His blessing! The eyes of Jesus were still 
wet with the tears He had shed on the brow of 
the Mount, when He wept over the City ; 
but I think that loving scene and loving 
welcome would dry them. There were others 
at that moment in the Temple besides the 
children. Among these we read of “the 
blind and the lame” that “were healed.” 
They, doubtless, gathered around with their 
songs and offerings, “ walking and leaping, 
and praising God.” But I am very sure that 
no voices which that day sounded in His 
ear, no garlands which that day adorned His 





triumph,.would be so pleasing as the voices | 


of these child-worshippers, and the tiny 
branches and flower-wreaths cast by them at 
His feet. 


| 


I do not wonder that it was a subject 
selected by the Christians of the first ages to 
occupy a place on the walls of the Roman 
catacombs. I have seen one of the quaint- 
est of these pictures copied from this strangest 
of burial-grounds. Jesus is about to enter a 
large building, evidently meant to be the 
Temple. A woman has a child in her 
arms ; another man has a palm-leaf in one 
hand, and a little boy grasps the other. While 
two small figures in front, doubtless also 
intended for children, spread their garments 
in the way. 

Now, let us try and think what it was 
that led these young ones thus to welcome 
Jesus. I cannot suppose it was because 
they believed Him to be the Son of God, or 
the Messiah promised to their nation. They 
knew little or nothing about, and pondered 
little or nothing about, types, or prophecies, or 
miracles. Moreover, there was no appearance 
of greatness or majesty in that lowly Man of 
Nazareth. He wore neither crown, nor sword, 
nor royal bracelet, like the old Kings of Judah 
and Israel, so that if they called Him, like 
the other worshippers that day, “Son of 
David,” it was with no thought of a throne, or 
palace, or kingdom. I believe then surely in 
the case of most, if not of all these child- 


The priests had said nothing | worshippers, that they raised their Hosannas 


about the Hosannas sung by the crowd, or; just because they saw in Him, whom others 
about the grateful thanks uttered by the blind | 


and the lame. 


But when they saw “the | 


Children crying in the Temple and saying, | 
Hosanna to the Son of David, they were | 


sore displeased.” 
Jesus, however, told them that He at least 
was not displeased. It was sweet music arising 


from the lips of those, whose angels, He | 


beautifully says in another place, “do always 
behold the face of His Father in heaven !” 

Dear young friends, am I not right in 
saying, that what I have now been speaking 
to you about is indeed a beauteous and 


attractive passage in Gospel story? I think, | 


if I had to choose which of all the occasions 
in the life of the kind and loving Saviour I 
should like most to have been present at, I 
would select this. J. R. MACDUFF. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “The Lord of heaven our King.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxi. 1—11. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the 
day is over.” 


I told you last Sunday, that of all the scenes 
in the life of the gracious Redeemer, when 
He was on earth, not one do I love more 
than the welcome given Him by the children 
in the Temple. 





were welcoming with divine honours, One so 
loving, and kind, and good. Goodness has 
a wonderful attraction. I dare say some of 
you have a magnet at home. If so, you 
know how it attracts to itself small steel and 
iron filings, and makes them cling to it. 
Well, goodness acts exactly like that magnet, 
especially when manifested towards the weak 
and the feeble. And the greater the good- 
ness is, the more powerful is its magnet- 
attraction. Have you never seen this even 
in the lower creation? I will give you a 
story to illustrate what I mean. A thousand 
years ago, not long after Christianity was 
brought to Britain, there lived a very saintly 
man in the fens of the south-east of England. 
In a lonely spot there he had built himself a 
hut or cell in the midst of reeds and alders, 
the haunt of various birds and of a few timid 
deer. Guthlac was specially kind, and loved 
whatever was gentle and good and holy. 
One day he was talking with a person called 
Wilfrid, who had come to visit him in his 
solitary retreat. While they were conversing, 
two swallows flew and perched themselves, 
now on his knee, now on his shoulder, now 
on his hand. His friend expressed his won- 
der at their tameness; but Guthlac replied, 
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“He who leads his life according to the will | do this—who had no befitting mantle to pro- 
of. God, to him the wild birds and the wild | vide, went into the groves and gardens of 


deer draw most near.” 

Was it not so in a higher, holier, diviner 
sense in the case of God’s Holy Son—the 
kind and gentle and loving Jesus: He who 
was GOODNESS itself, without one spot or flaw 
in it? 

These children beheld nothing whatever in 
the outer garb of that lowly Pilgrim to indi- 
cate the Great coming Deliverer,—whose name 
was to be called “* Wonderful—Counsellor— 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father— 
the Prince of Peace.” ‘They may have heard 
of Him, indeed, as the gracious and Holy 
Prophet of Galilee, who went about continu- 
ally doing good, who had cured by a word 
the sick, the diseased, the dying, and even 
raised the dead. But it was when they saw for 
themselves His gentle look, and met the 
glance of His kindly eye, and heard the tones 
of His tender voice, that their little hearts 
were attracted towards Him. Just as the 
sun in the heavens draws out with his genial 
beams in spring the leaflets from their buds, 
so was it with the true Sun of Righteousness 
and these young Temple-flowerets. They read 
in a moment His divine human character, as 
the “ Altogether lovely.” Heart answered to 
heart. Jesus did not require to repeat His 
own words, ‘‘ Whoso shall receive one such 


little child in My name receiveth Me” (Matt. 


xviii. 5). What to them was the Temple 
rising behind them in all its glories, with 
marble cloisters and golden vine ; cedar-roof, 
and brazen altar, and fumes of incense? Ah, 
their young souls discerned in the goodness of 
that divine Saviour, “ One Grzaéer than the 
Temple.” These little timid swallows of the 
sanctuary felt they had found a sure shelter 
and perch on the boughs of this mighty 
Cedar of God. 

Let me draw from the scene just one 
lesson for you : it is this—that a// may do some- 
thing ror Jesus. 

In the beginning of this same twenty-first 
chapter of St. Matthew, we read of a farmer 
or villager, at Bethphage, who on that Palm 
Sunday had lent two animals—an ass and its 
colt—for the procession across the Mount of 
Olives. On one of these, as King, the 
blessed Saviour rode in triumph. Perhaps 
the man could give nothing else, and be of 
no other service. But these he willingly 
made over, whenever he was told by the 
disciples, “‘ The Lord hath need of them” 
(Matt. xxi. 3). Grown-up men and women, 
as we have seen, took off their garments and 
= them in the way. Some who could not 
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palm, and gathered branches ; from what was 
called “ the tree of victory.” » Children whose 
little hands were perhaps unable to break 
down boughs, or gather the fronds of the 
taller tree, would be content with sprigs of 
olive or wreaths of wild flowers. And if they 
could not get even these, they could at least 
assemble around the blessed Jesus as He 
entered the Temple-gate, and cry with their 
young voices, ‘‘ Hosanna! Hosanna!” 

This then, I repeat it, is the lesson you 
may learn from this passage of sacred Scrip- 
ture; that a// may give something, and do 
something, for the Saviour. It tells you too, 
my young friends, that you are not too young 
or too /i#le to glorify Him. That Temple, 
beneath whose white pillars these children, 
stood, had its small stones, and small cedar- 
beams, and small rafters, as well as large 
ones. So it is in God’s “ spiritual Temple.” 
There are “ vessels of small, as well as great 
quantity ;” “ vessels of cups, as well as ves- 
sels of flagons” (Isa. xxii. 24). You remem- 
ber in a beautiful Old Testament story you 
all so much love to read, that Benjamin, “the 
youngest,” had his share in taking balm and 
honey and spices and myrrh: to his brother 
Joseph in Egypt. You may do the same to 
the true Joseph—that Elder Brother whom 
we have all sold by our sins, but who is now 
exalted on a throne of glory. The very 
youngest of His brethren may help to bring 
Him presents. The youngest among you 
may imitate Mary the sister of Lazarus ; 
break your little alabaster box of ointment, 
and cause the fragrance to be wafted all 
around. If you cannot preach sermons, or 
build churches, or found hospitals, or do 
great things, you can carry the flower or the 
nosegay to the invalid. You can smooth the 
pillow or moisten the lips of your little sick 
brother or sister. You can be helpful to 
your fathers and mothers, and you can be 
kind to everybody. Listen to a pretty little 
story, told in verse, which is a favourite of 
mine. It is called ‘‘ The Streamlet’s Song :"— 

** What was the small brook singing ? 
What did its murmur say? 


Its dreamy sound of music 
Through all the summer day ? 


Tt said—‘ My life is humble 
But very tranquil too. 
I gaze for ever upwards 
On that deep sky of blue. 


*** Sometimes the flow’rets wither, 
I make them fresh again : 
I bathe the thirsty willows 
When falls no gentle rain. 
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**¢ The work my Master gives me, 
It makes me glad to do; 
His smile is in the sunshine, 
His blessifig in the dew. 


bed 2 * * * 
.“* And anywhere and everywhere, 
. So that I do His will, 


And do my life’s work bravely 
I shall be happy still.’ ” 


J. R, MACDUFF. 


THIRD EVENING. 


~ Opening Hymn: “Gracious Saviour, Holy Shepherd.’ 
sson: Acts xiii. 22—36. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the 
day is over.” 

In our lesson for to-night we read that 
“ David, after he had served his own genera- 
tion by the will of God, fell on sleep, and was 
laid unto his fathers,” 

You have all, I dare say, seen the sun set- 
ting in the western sky, amid bars of gold 
and red and amber? 

These words picture to us, in another 
sense, a beautiful sunset on the mountains 
round about Jerusalem. Let us stand and 
gaze on this bright ball of fire going down 
in its heavenly glory. King David was 
truly a Suz among his fellows. His history 
recalls the last note in the Song of Deborah, 
“Let them that love Him be as ‘he Sun when 
he goeth forth in his might.” 

We may learn from this passage of Holy 
Scripture— 


I. The way to die happy.—Death has been 
spoken of, to those who are unprepared, as 


“the King of terrors.” But of this King of 
Israel it is‘here said, “* He fe// asleep.” 

How was death to him thus so peaceful as 
to be compared to a little child closing its 
eyes and sinking into slumber on its mother’s 
knees ? ‘ 

I think it was,—I am sure it was,—be- 
cause he was enabled, in early years, when 
amid the flocks and sheepfolds of Bethlehem, 
to give his young heart to God. As I 
looked down when in Palestine on the 
valley of that name, I could not help recall- 
ing the youthful Warbler who once was there 
with his simple pastoral reed-pipe, before he 
could procure the golden harp of after years. 
I thought of him by day amid the bleatings 
of his flock singing songs to Israel’s God. 
And then, when the evening: shadows fell, 
and the beautiful stars came out; when the 
sheep and lambs were all folded; when the 
birds had gone to their leafy cradles, and 
the great Temple of nature was silent ; how 
that Boy-Minstrel loved to break the still- 
ness with these loveliest night-Psalms ever 
penned :—“ The Heaven’s declare the glory 
of God and the firmament sheweth forth 
His handiwork.” ‘When I consider Thy 





heavens the work of Thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which Thou hast ordained,” 
If he had not then learnt to love and praise 
and serve the Great Creator who had made 
him and redeemed him, he would not—he 
could not—have left the world so happy. 
It was because, when he was yet the age of 
many I now address, he had learnt to sing 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,” that he could 
plead when he was old and grey-headed, 
“OQ God, forsake me not” (Ps. Ixxi. 17), and 
that when he came to lie on a death-bed in 
his royal palace, he could take down the harp 
of Zion, and warble so sweet a farewell as we 
are told he did. Do you remember the 
words of that death-song ? 

You'will find it in 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. “He 
hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
ordered in all things and sure ; for this is all 
my salvation and all my desire.” 

Ah! I believe, if all David’s life had 
been as lovely as its morning, if he had not 
suffered sin to dim its mid-day brightness, 
he would have died much happier than he 
did. Glorious as his sunset was, there were 
clouds darkening the evening sky, he little 
dreamt of in earlier and gladder years. 

Dear young friends, seek in the morning 
of existence to love and serve God, if you 
wish, when you die, to “fall asleep” in the 
“ everlasting arms” (Dent. xxxili. 27). 
David, when he came, as he did, bitterly to 
mourn his great sins, I doubt not, would 
have given his crown and sceptre and riches, 
and all that he had, to get back the bliss of 
a pure heart and a life unstained with crimson 
and scarlet guilt. Keep far out of the way 
of temptation. ‘Try todo nothing that would 
cloud the beauty of your after years. Live 
holy if you would die happy. 

II. You are here reminded that ad/ of you 
have an infiuence either for good or for evil.— 
David, though, as I have just said, at one 
time he fell unhappily into sad sin, yet 
mainly his life was an influence for good. 
He “served his own generation”—~by “doing 
the will of God.” Asa Sun, he gladdened 
many with his beams. 

You remember Samuel, David’s aged 
counsellor ; he was another who loved God 
when a little child. See what a good influ- 
ence he had on the people he governed! 
One day in wheat-harvest, he gathered the 
tribes together and said, ‘‘ Behold, here I am, 
witness against me before the Lord and His 
anointed ; whose ox have I taken? or whose 
ass have I taken? or whom have I 
defrauded ? whom have I oppressed ? or of 
whose hand have I received any bribe to 
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blind mine eyes therewith?” He feared God, 
and was upright towards man ; and when he 
died, see how much missed he was! He had 
but one mourner at his funeral, But it was 
«ail Israel.” The whole nation wept for him, 
and followed him to his grave with their tears. 

Seek that while you live, by loving ways 
and loving acts, the world may be the better 
for you; and that when you die, a good 
example — good thoughts and words and 
deeds—shall be left behind you. 

III. There is one other thing of which our 
lesson reminds us. A// must die—David 
“fell on sleep.” Great man as he was,— 
King though he was: though:he sang many 
sweet Psalms, though beloved by God and 
honoured by men,—yet the summons came 
‘at last, “ Put up thy harp, and be gathered 
to thy fathers;” and— He died” 

Regarding all. of us, young and old, rich 
and poor, small and great, monarch and 


beggar, it will some day be said—* He‘died!” } 


And God is always reminding you, my young 
friends, by some “still, smalk voice;’ that 
none are too young to die. Barzillai, the 
Highland chief of Gilead, asked, “How long 
have I to live?” ‘To each of ‘you I would 
say, “Never mind how /ong, but how you 
have to live.” True life is not measured by 
days or years. 
live’; and then, it matters not, whether your 
years be few or many. J. .R. MACDUFF. 


FOURTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, I would own Thy tender care.” 
on: Acts xii, Concluding Hymn: ‘“‘ Now the day is over.” 


You will remember the story of Peter’s 


imprisonment. How, after his denial of the 
Lord and his Lord’s having spoken such 
loving words of mercy, trampling down all 
its shameful cowardice, his heart yielded 
itself unreservedly to love and worship and 
glorify Him; how, filled with new-born 
passion for Christ, the forgiven man stood 
up and preached in the very place where 
thousands of men hated both Jesus and 
His followers ; and how Herod, the King, 
wanting to please the men, seized Peter, 
dragged him to prison, fettered him, and 
binding him to two soldiers to keep him, 
shut him in the prison’s innermost ward, 
setting guards at the doors to watch, and 
there he was left till Herod had arranged 
a day on which to put him to death. This 
taking their preacher to prison in the first 
blush of their new zeal was a dreadful blow 
to the young Church of Jesus, and they 
gathered together and prayed God to show 
His power and save Peter. Herod, the King, 


Live to God as long as:you" 


had already cut off the head of James, another 
of their friends and helpers, and they could 
not bear to think that Peter, the now brave, 
noble Peter, should be killed too. But so 
Herod had said it should be;.and they cried 
unto the Lord in their trouble, 

Well did Peter know the fate that Herod 
intended for him. As he passed through the 
prison gate, and along its narrow way to the 
cell, where the heavy door closed upon him, 
he knew that his return, whenever it might 
be, the King had fixed to be to the scaffold 
and to death. Still, on that very same night 
in which Herod was to bring him forth to 
put. him to death, and while all his friends 
were awake praying, he himself was quietly 
lying down in deepest slumber. He did 
not even pray, save his ordinary nightly 
“prayervOf love and gratitude. (Wight. after 
night he had slept, and now his last night of 
life had come, yet he lay down andisleptagain. 

While Peter slept and the Church’prayed, 
Herod, with his officers, made the final 
arrangements for the death of Peter and the 
morrow’s ‘sport, and sent out*his heralds to 
announce to the expectamt city the time and 
rplace where they weresto gather and/$cee ; 
Pand thousands of low and cruel’ Jews were 
Fin high glee, rubbing their. hands*ate the 
prospect of. the? féte,which..the. goodnes 
‘the King had decreed atithe n 
of this hateful Nazarene. 5 Q.age ja 

The ¢ock erowed. ...It was "pa i 
| Peter's last vhad.come.' <Aniother hour, 
and the soldiers will set up the scaffold. A 
few score of people from the neighbouring 
towns, who want to see*the fun” and get a 
good place, lie sleeping about the corners of 
the streets, like heaps of rags. The'cock’s 
shrill crow is heard again. Itis ‘time for those 
who have to make ready to rise: The watch 
rouses’ the soldiers, they. tarn over in «bed, 
stretch themselves, and get up to their duty. 
One lifts his sword, touches its edge with his 
thumb, sharpens it, and touches it again and 
again till he thinks it will do well the dreadful 
work before it. 

Is it not surprising that Peter is still in 
quiet sleep? What’can be the meaning of 
this victim’s absolute indifference? - The 
palace, the soldiers’ hall, the prayer-meeting 
at Mary’s house, all astir about his death, 
and he fast asleep! I fancy I know the rea- 
son, and it seems so well to suit the story that 
I think it must be the truth. | It is this : Peter 
remembered something which his friends in 
Mary’s house had probably forgotten, and his 
enemies in the palace had never known, 





namely, that when Jesus was on eatth he had — 
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spoken to him of a time when he should} 


be “old.” Now, he was not old yet, and 
if they killed him now he never could 
be old, and then, of course, the words of 
Jesus would never come true, and true they 
must come. How, then, could Herod or 
anybody else kill him? True, day after day 
in prison has gone, and he is there bound 
still; night after night has gone, and there 
has come no deliverance ; and how deliver- 
ance can come he cannot see at all. Even 
the last day has goneand the last night is going. 
The sun is already breaking its way up in the 
east, and his death is fixed for the morrow. 
Still he sleeps a good sound sleep, for his 
death is simply impossible! Let the heralds 


j with, “Rise up, Peter, be quick!” 





proclaim the hour, let the soldiers make ready 
the scaffold, let Herod get out his purple robes 
and array himself before his mirror, in his royal | 
crown, and get ready to grace his wretched gala | 
day, all, all must end in nothing. Christ’s word | 


must be true. To him 
it was surer than the 
surest word of the most 
powerful king, and the 
strongest fetter, and bolt, 
and bar of gaols. He- 
rod’s decrees might pass 
away; those doors of 
stone and triple gates of 
iron might pass away; 
indeed, heaven and earth 
might pass away; nay, 
must pass away, before 
a word of Jesus Christ’s 
could fail. Put to death! 
Never! said Peter. So 
while they laughed in the 
palace, and cried in Mary’s 
house, and put a fresh 
edge on the executioner’s 
sword in the soldiers’ hall, 
Peter would lie down and 
go to sleep. 
It was a cock’s crow 
that told the watch to 
rouse the soldiers; but 
Peter did not hear the 
crow. Yet, as the soldiers 
in Herod’s hall awoke, 
Peter too awoke. Some- 
one nudged him. What 
was that push at his 
side? He opened his eyes 
and sat up. No, he was 
too heavily asleep to 
sit up; the hand that 
touched him lifted him 
up. There was a light 
Now, a voice startled him 
His 
sleep was gone, his chains fell off, he put on 
his shoes and followed. What could it all 
mean? The bolts and bars were drawn, the 
prison doors, opened. And as they went 
out and came up to the big outer gate—just 
as though the porter at the lodge had risen 
in his sleep to let them through—it opened to 
them of itself, and Peter was in the street. 
There, his companion left him, and he was 
alone, and it seemed all a dream. He felt 
the ground, he looked at the sky, he touched 
his arms and head. No, it was, without any 
manner of doubt, not a dream. Jesus had 
sent His servant and delivered him. 

I love that picture of Peter at rest ; it is of 
a spirit at rest in the Lord, and waiting 
patiently for Him. ‘Think of it, and it will 
help you to be charmed and satisfied with 
God. B. WAUGH. 


in the prison. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
EMIGRATION FOR WOMEN, 


A SOCIETY was formed by a number of benevo- 

lent ladies about a year and a half ago, for the 
purpose of assisting English women of all classes to 
emigrate when circumstances render it desirable for 
them todo so. The list of names of the council and 


committee includes those of many persons of distinc- | 


tion, well known in connection with philanthropic 
enterprise—such as the Duchess of Marlborough, 


others—and commands the fullest confidence. Ac- 
cording to the report before us, dated June, 1881, a 
fair beginning has been made in a work of the highest 


importance both to the colonies and to the mother | 


country, and one which, when its nature and signifi- 
cance are generally understood, can scarcely fail to 
secure the support which it deserves. The task under- 
taken by the Society is indicated in the following 
statement of its “‘ Principles of Working”: 1. To 
collect and distribute information from reliable sources 
respecting each Colony, its Climate, Resources, &c. 
2. To arrange for the comfort and safety of emigrants 
during transit. 3. To establish relations with trust- 
worthy persons at each port, who shall pledge them- 
selves to receive and befriend the emigrants accredited 
to them by the Society.. 4. To raise and administer 
a fund for the purpose of assisting the emigration of 
suitable women of sound health and good character 
whoare unable to raise the sum required for the purpose. 
The assistance, in most cases, to take the form of a loan, 
for which interest. is charged and security required. 


them belonging to the shop-keeping and professional 
classes, and 16 being servants. 
of these emigrants have gone to Queensland, because, 
as we are told, ‘‘ that colony offers the best field for 
educated women, and is the only one to which free 
passages are still granted.’ The circular before 
us states, we observe, that for female emigrants, 
“knowledge of domestic duties is absolutely essen- 
tial’? and this of course may be added to any 
number of acquirements and accomplishments. In 
the case of single women, the voyage out has often 
been a serious difficulty, not only because of the ex- 
pense, but also because of the moral perils of such 
an undertaking, arising from the promiscuous as- 
semblage of passengers, the prolonged leisure, 
and other circumstances. Under well-known com- 
panies, it is true that the conditions under which 
emigrants perform their journey are greatly improved 
as compared with former days; but there is much 
still to be done, and the intervention and supervision 
of female emigration by such a society as this may 
prove of the highest possible value. We heartily 
wish it success in its good work. The honorary 
secretary is Mrs, Browne, 38, Belgrave Road, S.W.; 


| be made to the nearest District Police Station. 





and the bankers are Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and 
Co., 1, Pall Mall East, S.W. 
STREET AMBULANCES AND HOSPITALS. 


In connection with the hospitals of New York, a 
‘¢ Street Ambulance System ”’ is in operation, which 


| very effectively places within reach of persons over- 


taken by accident or sudden illness the possibility of 
prompt and efficient medical aid. The plan adopted 


| is a simple one, and is based upon a telephonic com- 
| munication with various points in all parts of the city. 
Lady Strangford, the Marchioness of Salisbury, and | 


If accident or illness occurs, instead of the ‘well- 
meant but awkward and often mischievous expedient 
of ‘calling a cab,”’ in which the sufferer is jolted to 
the hospital under the most unfavourable conditions, 
the New York system requires that application should 
An 
attendant here at once communicates, by telephone, 
information of the case of emergency to the Central 
Police Office, and this information is forthwith sent 
on, by telephone, to the hospital nearest to the scene 
of the disaster. At the hospital an ambulance 
carriage, fitted with every necessary appliance for the 
transport of sick or injured persons, is always kept in 
readiness, and when summoned, it is dispatched with 
the same expedition which is used in sending off 
fire-engines to a conflagration. The ambulance is 


accompanied by a competent medical attendant, who 
can, if necessary, administer immediate relief to the 
patient, and who superintends the process of convey- 


ance to the hospital. The bed in the ambulance is 
fitted upon a frame, which can be readily removed 


| and used as a stretcher, to convey the sufferer to the 
The Society has {sent out already 59 women, 43 of | 
| that he should be placed. 
Nearly three-fourths | 


department of the hospital in which it is desirable 
The result of these 
arrangements is that help is afforded in cases of 
emergency with a promptitude which often prevents 
most distressing suffering, and which is always of very 
great importance. It is surprising that in the large 
towns and cities of this country this method has not 
yet been adopted, and that we still leave our ‘“ sick 
and wounded” to the haphazard methods of obtaining 
relief which have so often proved disastrous. To 
show how much scope exists for such operations, we 
may mention that in London the average number of 
street accidents from horses and vehicles alone is 
three thousand a year, besides two hundred in which 
immediate death has resulted ; and out of twenty-two 
thousand cases admitted into five of the principal 
London hospitals in a year, it has been ascertained 
that half were ‘‘ emergency cases,” that is to say, 
eases in which prompt medical attendance was of the 
utmost consequence. The adoption and development 
of the ambulance system in London and our large 
towns is therefore earnestly te be desired, and in face 
of the example of America its absence is a reflection 
upon our practical wisdom as well as upon our 
humanity. 
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THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE, LIVERPOOL. 


The Wesleyan Methodists have held their annual 
Conference this year at Liverpool, under the presi- 
dency of the Rev. Dr. Osborn, who, now in his 
seventy-third year, has been elected president for the 
second time in his lengthened ministerial life. As 
usual, the public services connected with the Con- 
ference have excited great local interest, and have 
been attended by overflowing congregations. A no- 
ticeable incident has been the manifestation of 
Christian courtesy and good feeling by Dr. Ryle, the 
Bishop of Liverpool, whose grandfather was a lead- 
ing Wesleyan in Macclesfield. The Conference 
during its sittings was of course chiefly occupied with 
matters affecting the working of the organization for 
which it speaks and legislates. A remarkable feature 
in the proceedings was the resolution to accept no 
candidates for the ministry this year. About a 
hundred young men presented themselves as wishful 
to enter upon the probation required of Wesleyan 
ministers, but although many of them were men of 
considerable attainments and promise, they were 
declined on the ground that for the present the supply 
of ministers was more than sufficient to meet the 
necessities of the stations and chapels of the denomi- 
nation. Another knotty point of discussion and diffi- 
culty was the lack of financial resources in several of 
the important departments of work under the direc- 
tion of the Conference. The assembly, however, 
seemed prepared to look unpleasant facts in the face 
without dismay, and was able to find comfort in 
many signs of spiritual prosperity and general pro- 
gress. The meeting of the Gcumenical Wesleyan 
Congress, an assembly representing Methodism in 
every part of the world, which will take place in 
London in September, is anticipated by Wesleyans 
with great interest. 


THE SAD CALAMITY IN SHETLAND. 

A distressing disaster occurred off the coast of 
the Shetland Isles in the middle of July, by which 
about sixty of the brave and hardy fishermen who 
there pursued their calling lost their lives. On the 
day in question, some hundreds of these poor fellows 
set out upon their hazardous enterprise. For many 
weeks the weather had been unfavourable, and their 
efforts had been almost a complete failure. Their 
scanty resources had been subjected to severe strain, 
and now poverty in a yet more aggravated form 
seemed to be staring them in the face. Now there 
was a lull in the succession of storms, and although 
black clouds hung around, the fishermen, impelled 
by the necessities at home, resolved to venture upon 
a fishing expedition. By the time they had got far 
out to sea, one of the most terrible gales which have 
been experienced for many years even on the stormy 
North Atlantic, came down upon them. All through 
the night the winds and waves raged with the utmost 
fury, and the anxious: watchers in those Shetland 
cottages endured a long agony of alarm and anxiety. 
“‘The grey light..of the following morning,” writes 
an inhabitant of the district, “a morning that will be 





remembered with sinking of heart for many a long 
year throughout Shetland, disclosed old men, women, 
and even children, with grey, panic-stricken faces, 
each dreading to meet the other’s eyes, crowded to. 
gether at the fishing-stations, or, running around the 
billow-swept coasts, looking for those who would 
never more return, Oh! it was heartrending to see 
poor, weak women, with quivering, ashen lips, trem. 
bling so that they could not frame the question—*Js 
he—are they—safe ?? And then, when the terrible 
suspense had given place to the drear, dread certainty 
of loss, how those trembling lips were set in the 
agony of despair!” Such a picture needs no addi. 
tions in order to elicit sympathy. As we have said, 
about sixty of those who ventured out upon the 
stormy sea came back no more, and about two 
hundred women, children, and aged persons depen. 
dent upon them have been left destitute. We are glad 
to know that on the spot, by the agency of Mr, A, 
Sandison, of Uyasound, Shetland, and in Edinburgh, 
through the Lord Provost, funds are being raised to 
alleviate the dire necessity thus occasioned ; and for 
that yet more precious sympathy and sustaining grace 
which such a calamity requires, we may trust the ever. 
loving and merciful Father of All, Who also will 
touch the hearts of good people by this sad story, 


SICK CHILDREN’S DINNER TABLE. 


For fifteen years a modest organization has existed, 
havingits head-quarters at 66, Earl Street, Lisson Grove, 
London, N.W., which we believe has been the means 
of doing much good, and which may be mentioned 
not only for its own sake, but also as indicating a 
sphere in which there is ample scope, especially inall 
great cities, for kindly. and: Christian activity. The 
institution provides good and wholesome meals tothe 
sickly children of poor people.. The idea is to 
endeavour to supplement in some measure the treat- 
ment of children in hospitals and dispensaries, by 
supplying a more generous and appetising diet than 
their parents are able often to provide. The report 
before us truly points out that a delicate. child, in 
such circumstances of poverty, often droops and dies 
because of poor and scanty food. The poor frail 
little creature, perhaps a cripple or deformed, in 
whom the seeds of disease are planted, often recoils 
from the fare which healthy and hungry brothers and 
sisters will relish, and. so want of nourishment 
aggravates a condition which in itself is painful. As 
a rule ill-fed, sickly children have no chance even, at 
school of competing with their more fortunate fellow- 
pupils, and a very little experience soon satisfies,an 
observant teacher that physical well-being and mental 
progress are very closely allied. The question has 
been more than once raised whether it would not be 
well to connect with the Elementary Schools of the 
country some scheme for supplying a mid-day meal 
at a nominal charge to such of the scholars as might 
be glad to avail themselves of it, and if the details 
could be satisfactorily carried out there can be 20 
doubt that such an arrangement would be of immense 
benefit. Meantime private efforts, on a comparatively 
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small scale, directed to the same end, are worthy of | bridge stated that the Mission Board with which he 


recognition, and may be commended to the attention 
of those who may have heart and opportunity to 
follow an example of the kind. 

II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARIES IN ASIA MINOR. 


The Rev. Dr. Trowbridge, President of the Cen- 
tral Turkey College, Aintab, has recently arrived in | 


this country, the object of his visit being to obtain 
funds, to the extent of about £1,000, to complete the 
building of that institution and to provide books and 
apparatus for carrying on its work. Dr. Trowbridge 
isconnected with the American Board of Missions, and 
the College under his direction hus done, and is doing, 
an important work in the preparation of native minis- 
ters and other native Christian agents, and in various 
ways to extend Christian instruction and influences, 
At the semi-private meetings which he has addressed, 
Dr. Trowbridge has given a very interesting summary 
of the work which has been done in Asia Minor by 
the Missionary Agency with which he is honourably 
connected, In the course of an address recently 
delivered, he said, ‘‘that the American missionaries 
had laboured among the Armenians of Asia Minor for 
the past fifty years ; they had found the people simple- 
minded, industrious, and ready to avail themselves of 
all the educational privileges which the Americans had 
placed before them, That thepeoplehad a high degree 
of intellectual ability was proved in various ways ; 
young Armenians who had entered the colleges of 
Europe and America had taken a high position as 
scholars; and many of the young men who had en- 
tered the colleges established by the Americans in 
Turkey had shown intellectual capacity of a good 
order. Even the common people showed a strong 
desire to have their children educated, as was 
proved by the fact that the Americans had 
established over 400 schools among them, which are 
attended by 15,000 scholars, One of the most cheer- 
ing signs for the future of Asia Minor was the interest 
which all the Christian races were beginning to take in 
the education of women. High schools and seminaries 
for the training of girls had been established by the 
Americans at many of the principal cities in Asiatic 
Turkey. Not less than thirty-two unmarried educated 
American ladies devoted themselves to this special de- 
partmentof work, and with thehappiest results. There 
were also several institutions for the special training of 
young men for the Christian ministry, Of late years 
efforts had been made to establish several colleges for 
the more thorough training of young men of all 
nationalities for all departments of work and life; 
four institutions of this character had been already 
founded at Constantinople, Beyrout, Aintab, Khar- 
poot.” A medical department has been opened in 
connection with the college at Aintab, and a small 
hospital has been built and 1,500 patients have been 
treated since the opening of the hospital in the fall of 
last year. Educated medical men are scarcely to be 
foundin Asia Minor. This department of the college, 
therefore, promises to be of great utility. Dr. Trow- 


is connected expends annually for education in Turkey 

pee 420,000, Dr. Trowbridge, we understand, 
may be communicated with at the offices of the 
Turkish Missions Aid Society, 8, Adam Street, 
Adelphi, London, W.C. 


CHRISTIAN EFFORT IN JAPAN. 


From recently published statements we gather 
| some interesting facts about Japan, and the progress 
| of Christian work among the Japanese. Among the 
important agencics employed in the diffusion of truth 
among the people must be reckoned three news- 
papers, which are issued in the Japanese language, 
under the auspices of Protestant Christians. The 
oldest of these was established five years ago, and is 
called the Christian. Messenger. It is conducted by 
missionaries connected with the American Board, 
| and is financially assisted by that body. It is stated 
| te have been very useful. The other two news- 
| papers, or, as we should perhaps call them, 
| periodicals, are called respectively the Missionary 
| Mews and the Universal Magazine, and were 
started last year. The aim of the latter seems to be 
somewhat ambitious—‘‘to discuss Christianity in 
relation to science, literature, philosophy, and art.” 
An endeavour is thus being made to meet and 
counteract the scepticism which—with, we may hope, 
some better things—‘* Young Japan” has carried 
home from Europe and America. The educated 
Japanese are evidently passing through that perilous 
stage of existence in which the old faith has been 
displaced, while the better faith—that which rests on 
Christian truth—has not yet been received. To use 
a striking expression of Mr. Matthew Arnold’s, with 
another reference, they are— 





“‘ Wandering between two worlds : 
One dead, the other powerless to be born,” 
In India a similar condition of things has for many 
years engaged the anxious and thoughtful attention 
of Christian missionaries, who constantly observe how 
the minds, dispossessed of a religious creed and alien- 
ated from religious practices, easily become the prey 
of the sophistries and falsehoods of Atheism, Another 
fact about Japan seems to show that we are by no 
means hastily to conclude that heathenism has to any 
great extent yet lost its hold upon the people. The 
Buddhists in that country are now engaged in the 
erection of three immense and costly temples, and 
the testimony of a missionary is that the adherents of 
that system ‘fare making even now what to a 
Western mind seem incredible sacrifices to build 
these places of worship.” As illustrating the in- 
tense fanaticism called forth by this undertaking, it 
is mentioned that Japanese women and girls have 
cut off their hair to supply drag-ropes with which to 
draw carts laden with the materials for the new 
temples. Upon the other hand, there are many 
signs that Christianity is making its. power increas- 
ingly felt in Japan, exciting opposition in some in- 
stances, and hope and expectation in others. A very 
important work is being done by Christian ladies 
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at Yokohama, Tokio, and elsewhere, in the educa- | Jess was he indebted to the great Dr. Arnold, the 
tion of girls, and the results are full of encourage- | H{ead-master of Rugby, whose favourite pupil he 
ment. Japan does not seem as if, any more than | was, and whose memory also he has embalmed in 
other countries, it were prepared to yield to the one of the most remarkable biographies in the 
Kingdom of Christ at a stroke, but the signs are | English Janguage. He went to Rugby in 1829, 
hopeful, although the conflict will doubtless have to | and was there until 1834, when he entered the 





be waged through many long and dreary days. 


IIIL.—-OUR MEMORIAL RECORD. 
DEAN STANLEY OF WESTMINSTER. 
Although the grave in Westminster Abbey is 


closed over all that was mortal of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, the sense of the loss which the country has 


sustained by his removal from this world is still pain- | 


fully keen, and for some time to come many, even 
beyond the circle of those most intimately associated 


with him, will find it difficult to realise that he is no | 


more among us. Rarely indeed do we see the blend- 
ing of such brilliant intellectual gifts with so much 
childlike purity and simplicity of spirit, and so much 
generous catholicity of feeling. His life and character 


were very beautiful, and in them were exemplified, 


in a striking and most instructive manner, some 


special phases of the manifold influence of the | 
Christian religion. His case was emphatically one | 


in which the spirit of Christianity was always do- 
minant, however unable we might feel—as in some 
respects, we are bound to say, we did feel—to accept 


his conclusions upon ecclesiastical and theological | 


questions. The spirit and the purpose were nobly 


and profoundly true, even when we might be com- | 


pelled to think that there was some error in the 
premisses or some flaw in the reasoning. His 


stainless integrity, his dauntless courage, his in- | 
defatigable eagerness in the search for truth, his | 
wide sympathies, his consideration for others, his | 


sweet tenderness, and his manly strength—all these 
were the fruit of Christian influences which, happily, 
were around him and upon him from his earliest 


| University of Oxford, having won a scholarship at 

Balliol College. As a student he was brilliantly 

successful, and received many marks of distinction, 
| Having taken a Fellowship at University College; he 
| continued his connection with the University, first as 
| Tutor, then as Secretary to the first Oxford University 
| Commission, and then, after an interval, as Professor 
of Ecclesiastical History, for many years. From 
1851 to 1858 he was a Canon of Canterbury Cathedral; 
from 1858 to 1863, besides his Professorship, he held 
a Canonry at Christ Church, Oxford, and was Chap. 
lain to the Bishop of London; and in 1863 he 
became Dean of Westminster, an office which he 
| held until his death, and which he so filled and 
adorned that his name will always stand out honour. 
ably among those of the many illustrious men who 
have held it. But the enumeration of the distinctions 
he has won, the offices he has held, or even the titles 


be, after all, but to touch the outer circle of his life. 

It was beautifully characteristic of him that while he 
| delighted and excelled in the pursuits of the learned, 
and wrote volumes such as “Sinai and Palestine,” 
the ‘* Life of Arnold,” and others, which will hold a 
lasting place in English literature, and while he 
could fascinate and charm by his conversation the 
most distinguished circles, he was constantly devising 
means of usefulness to the working classes, the poor, 
and little children, and seemed never to be more 
happy than when acting as the guid: of humble 
visitors to the wonderful Abbey over which he pre- 
sided, or when speaking to them words of affectionate 
persuasion and wise instruction from the pulpit of 


of the books which he has given to the world, would: 


years, and which became more and more effectual | that building. To this it must be added that in 
for the ripening and perfecting of “the gift of God” | private life those who were admitted to the closest 
that was within him as the years went on. Death | and most constant intimacy honoured him most and 
overtcok him in the midst of the intellectual activity | loved him best. Seldom has such an assembly been 
and literary and pastoral industry which so eminently | drawn together as that which crowded Westminster 


distinguished him. A few days of sharp illness, 
believed to have been brought on by a sudden chill, 
exhausted his physical energies, although at first he 
struggled gallantly to continue his work in spite of 


weakness and pain; and on the 18th of July, towards 


midnight, surrounded by tenderly attached relatives 
and friends, he passed peacefully away, in the sixty- 


sixth year of his age. The mere dates which indicate | 
the successive stages of his career and work are 


almost all that space will permit of being recorded 
here, and they indeed must already be familiar to 
most readers. He was the son of the rector of | 
Alderley, Cheshire, who afterwards became Bishop | 
of Norwich ; and something of what he owed to the | 
gracious influences of that happy and wisely-ordered | 
Christian home he has told us in the beautiful 
memoir of his parents, which is one of his many im- 
pressive and successful literary productions. Scarcely | 


| Abbey when Dean Stanley was laid to rest, beside 
| the noble lady who for a few short years brightened 
| his life with rare happiness, and was then suddenly 
| snatched away from him, to await for a little while 
his coming. The assembly represented almost all 
ranks and all sections of the community, and bore 
an impressive testimony not only to the virtues and 
services of an illustrious man, but also to the bonds 
of real union which may exist between people whose 
opinions, and habits, and paths of life are for the 
most part widely different. Those choice spirits, in 
whom the Spirit of Christ rules, and who thus serve 
as a central point of meeting for their fellow-men, 
are in this sense—if it be humbly and ata far dis- 
tance—imitators of Christ’s example and are fulfilling 
His work. And it is in accordance with the spirit 
and teaching of Stanley’s life that such a truth should 
find spontaneous and striking expression at his grave. 
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COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvrTHor oF “ JESsSsICA’s FIRST PRAYER,” ‘‘IN PRISON AND Out,” ETC. 


“ Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.”"—Saying attributed to Napoleon I, 


| fessional beggars suffered more than in the 
| winter, for the tide of almsgiving is at its 
HE district on which his vicar directed | lowest ebb during the summer, when the rich 
Felix to concentrate his efforts was a| have many other and pleasanter occupations. 
neglected one. It was well for him that) Felix walked through his “ parish,” as he 
he had an athletic and muscular frame, | called it, with slow and weary steps. Yet 
well knitted together, and strengthened by | his holiday was come, and this was the last 
exercise, for many a time he had to force | evening he would work thus for the present. 
his way out of houses, where he found him-| The Pascals were in Switzerland; he had 
self surrounded by a crew of half-drunken had a letter from Mrs. Pascal, with a few 
and dangerous men. Presently they got to lines from Alice herself in a postscript, telling 
know and respect him both for his strength | him she and her father were about to start for 
and forbearance, which he exercised with | Engelberg to visit his father’s grave for him. 
good temper and generosity. He could give | It was a loving and gracious thing to do, 
a blow, as well as take one, when it was | just suited to Canon Pascal’s kindly nature ; 
necessary. He was not going to spare him- | and Felix felt his whole being lifted up by it 
self; it should be no sham fight with him. | to a happier level. Phebe and Hilda were 
'‘ The place was his first battlefield; and it | gone to their usual summer haunt, Phebe’s 
had a strong attraction for him. | quaint little cottage on the solitary mountain- 
It was not without a sharp pang, however,| moor; where he was going to join them 
that Felix learned that the Pascals were | for a day or two, before they went to Mr. 
going to Switzerland for the summer. He | Clifford, in the old house at Riversborough. 
had an intense longing to visit the land, of | His mother alone, of all the friends he had, 
which his grandmother had so often spoken | was remaining in London; and she had 
to him, and where his father’s grave lay. | refused to leave until Phebe and Hilda had 
But quite apart from his duty to the district | first paid their yearly visits to the old places. 
placed under his charge, there was an | He reached his mission-room at last, 
obstacle in the absolute interdiction Felicita | through the close, unwholesome atmosphere, 
laid upon the country where her husband | and found it fairly filled, chiefly with working 
had met with his terrible death. It was| men, some of whom had turned into it as 
impossible even to hint at going to Switzerland | being a trifle less hot and noisy than the 
whilst she was in her present state of health. | baking pavements without, crowded with 
She had only partially recovered from the | quarrelsome children. It was, moreover, the 
low, nervous fever which had attacked her | pay-night for a Providence club which Felix 


CHAPTER XXX.—A LONDON CURACY. 


during the winter ; and still those about her | 
strove their utmost to save her from all worry 
and anxiety. 

The sultry, fervid days of August came ; 
and if possible the narrow thoroughfares of 
his district seemed more wretched than 
in the winter. The pavements burned like 
an oven, and the thin walls of the houses 
did not screen their inmates from the reeking 
heat. Nota breath of fresh air seemed to 
wander through the low-lying streets, and a 
sickly glare and heaviness brooded over 
them. No wonder there was fever about. 
The fields were too far away to be reached 
in this tiring weather; and when the men 
and women returned home from their day’s 
work, they sunk down in silent and languid 
groups on their door-steps, or on the dirty 


flagstones of the causeway. Even the pro- 


| had established for any, either men or women, 
who chose to contribute to it. There was a 
short and simple lecture given first; and 
afterwards the club-books were brought out, 
and a committee of working men received 
the weekly subscriptions, and attended to 
the affairs of the little club. 

The lecture was near its close, when a 
| drunken man, in the quarrelsome stage of 
intoxication, stumbled in through the open 
door. Felix knew him by sight well: a 
confirmed drunkard, a mere miserable sot, 
who hung about the spirit-vaults, and lived 
only for the drink he could pour down his 
throat. There had been a vague instinctive 
dread and disgust for the man, mingled with 
a deep interest he could not understand, in 
Felix’s mind. He paused for an instant, 
looking at the dirty rags, and bleared eyes, 
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and degraded face of the drunkard standing 
just in the doorway, with the summer’s light 
behind him. 

““What’s the parson’s name?” he called, 
in a thick, unsteady voice. “Is it Sefton?” 

“Hush! hush!” cried two or three voices 
in answer. 

“T’'ll not hush! If it’s Sefton, it were his 
father as made me what I am. It were his 
father as stole every blessed penny of my 
earnings. It were his father as drove me to 
drink, and ruined me, soul and body. Sefton! 
I’ve ‘a right to know the name of Sefton if 
any man on earth does. Curse it!” 

Felix had ceased speaking, and stood 
facing his little congregation, listening as in 
a dream. ‘The men caught the drunken 
accuser by the arms, and were violently 
expelling him, but his rough voice rose above 
the noise of the scuffle. 

“ Ay!” he shouted, “ the parson won’t hear 
the truth told. But take care of your money, 
mates, or it "ll go where mine went.” 

“Don’t turn him out,” called Felix; “it’s 
a mistake, my men. Let him alone. He 
never knew my father.” 

The drunkard turned round and confronted 
him, and the little assembly was quiet again, 
with an intense quietness, waiting to hear 
what would follow. 

“Your father’s name was Roland Sefton?” 
said the drunkard. 

“ Ves,” answered Felix. 

“ And he was banker of the Old Bank at 
Riversborough ?” he asked. 

“Ves,” said Felix. 

“Then what I’ve got to say is this,” went 
on the rough, thick voice of the half-drunken 
man ; “and the tale’s true, mates. Roland 
Sefton, o’ Riversborough, cheated me out 0’ 
all my hard earnings—one hundred and nine- 
teen pounds—as I’d trusted him with, and 
drove me to drink. I were a steady man till 
then, as steady as the best of ye; and he were 
a fine, handsome, fair-spoken gentleman as 
ever walked ; and we poor folks trusted him 
as if he’d been God Almighty. There was a 
old deaf and dumb man, called Marlowe, lost 
six hundred pound by him, and it broke his 
heart; he never held his head up after, and 
he died. Me, it drove to drink. That’s 
the father o’ the parson who stands here 
telling you about Jesus Christ, and maybe 
trusted with your money, as I trusted mine 
with him as cheated me. It’s a true tale, 
mates, if God Almighty struck me dead for it 
this moment.” 

There was such a tone of truth in the 
hoarse and passionate tones, which grew 





steadier as the speaker gained assurance by 
the silence of the audience, that there was not 
one there who did not believe the story. 
Even Felix, listening with white face and 
flaming eyes, dared not cry out that the accu- 
sation was a lie. Horrible as it was, he 
could not say to himself that it was all un- 
true. There came flashing across his mind 
confused reminiscences of the time when his 
father had disappeared from out of his life, 
He remembered asking his mother how long 
he would be away, and did he never write to 
her? and she had answered him that he was 
too young to understand the truth about his 
father. Was it possible that this was the 
truth ? 

In after years, He never forgot that sultry 
evening, with the close, noisome atmosphere 
of the hot mission-hall, and the confused 
buzzing of many voices, which after a short 
silence began to hum in his ears. The 
drunkard was still standing in the doorway, 
the very wreck and ruin of a man; and every 
detail of his loathsome, degraded appearance 
was burnt in on Felix’s brain. He felt stupe- 
fied and bewildered—as if he had received 
almost a death-blow. But in his inmost soul 
a cry went up to heaven, “ Lord, ‘Thou also 
hast been a man !” 

Then he saw that the cross lay before him 
in his path. “ Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross, 
and follow me.” It had seemed to Felix at 
times as if he had never been called upon to 
bear any cross, But now it lay there close 
before him. He could not take another step 
forward unless he lifted it up and laid it on his 
shoulders, whatever its weight might be. The 
cross of shame—the bearing of another’s sin 
—his father’s sin. His whole soul recoiled 
from it. Any other cross but this he could 
have borne after Christ with willing feet and 
rejoicing heart. But to know that his father 
was a criminal; and to bear the shame of it 
openly ! 

Yet he could not stand there longer, fight- 
ing his battle, in the presence of these curious 
eyes so keenly fastened upon him. The 
clock over the door showed upon its dial only 
a minute or two gone; but to Felix the time 
consumed in his brief foretaste of the cross 
seemed years. He gathered together so much 
of his self-possession as could be summoned 
at a moment’s notice, and looked straight 
into the faces of his audience. 

“ Friends,” he said, “ if this is true, it is as 
new to me asit is to you. My father died 
when I was a boy of ten; and no one hada 
heart hard enough to tell me then my father 
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was a rogue. But if I find it is true, I'll not 
rest day nor night till this man has his money 
again. What is his name ?” ; 

“Nixey,” called out three or four voices ; 
“John Nixey.” 

Again Felix’s heart sank, for he knew 
Simon Nixey, whose farm lay nearest to 
Phebe’s little homestead ; and there was a 
familiar ring in the name. 

“Ay, ay!” stammered Nixey; “but old 
Clifford o’ the Bank paid me the money back 
all right; only I’d sworn a dreadful oath I’d 
never lay by another farthin’, and it soon came 
toan end. It were me as were lost as well 
as the money.” 

“Then what do you come bothering here 
for,” asked one of the men, “if you’ve had your 
money back all right? Get out with you.” 

For a minute or two there was a scuffle, and 
then the drunkard was hustled outside and 
the door shut behind him. For another 
half hour Felix mechanically conducted the 
business of the club, as if he had been in a 
dream ; and then, bidding the members of the 
little committee good night, he paced swiftly 
away from his district in the direction of his 
home. 


CHAPTER XXXI.—OTHER PEOPLE'S SINS. 


“But, why go home?” Felix stopped as 
he asked himself this question. He could not 
face his mother with any inquiry about the 
mystery that surrounded his father’s memory, 
that mystery which was slowly dissipating like 
the mists which vanish imperceptibly from a 
landscape. He was beginning to read his 
mother’s life in a more intelligible light, and 
all along the clearer line new meanings were 
springing into sight. The solitude and sad- 
ness, the bitterness of spirit, which had 
separated her from the genial influences of a 
society that had courted her, was plain to 
him now at their fountain-head. She had 
known—if this terrible thing was true— 
that shame, not glory, was hers; con- 
fusion of face, not the bearing of the palm. 
His heart ached for her more than for him- 
self. 

In his heart of hearts, Felix had triumphed 
greatly in his mother’s fame. How could he 





chose there was time enough for him to catch 
the night train, and start at once for Rivers- 
borough. There would be no sleep for him 
until some of these tormenting questions were 
answered. 

It was a little after sunrise when he reached 
Riversborough, where with some difficulty he 
roused up ahostler and obtained a horse atone 
of the inns. There was nothing in his appear- 
ance a few hours earlier than he was expected 
to alarm Phebe and Hilda, and their surprise 
and pleasure were complete. Even to himself 
it seemed singular that he should sit down at 
the little breakfast-table with them, the almost 
level rays of the morning sun shining through 
the lattice window, instead of in the dingy par- 
lour of his London lodgings. 

“Come with me on to the moors, Phebe,” 
he said as soon as breakfast was over. 

She went out with him bareheaded, as she 
had been used to do when a girl at home, 
and led him to a little knoll covered with 
short heath and ferns, from which a broad 
landscape of many miles stretched under their 
eyes to a far-off horizon. The hollow of the 
earth curved upwards in perfect lines to meet 
the perfect curve of the blue dome of the 
sky bending over it. They were resting as 
some small bird might rest in the rounded 
shelter of two hands which held it safely. 
For a few minutes they sat silent, gazing over 
the wide sweep of sky and land, till Felix 
caught sight of a faint haze, through which 
two or three spires were dimly visible. It was 
where Riversborough was lying. 

“Phebe,” he said, “I want you to tell 
me the naked truth. Did my father defraud 
yours of some money ?” 

“Felix !” she cried in startled tones. 

“Say only Yes or No to me first,” he con- 
tinued; ‘‘explain it afterwards. Only say 
Yes or No.” 

Through Phebe’s brain came trooping the 
vivid memories of the past. She saw Ro- 
land again hurrying over the moors from his 
day’s shooting to mount his horse, which she 
had saddled for him, and to ride off down 
the steep lanes, with a cheery shout of 
“Good night” to her when he reached the 
last point where she could catch sight of 


tell her that he had been thrust into thesecret | him; and she saw him as his dark form 


of his father’s infamy ! 
There was only Phebe to whom he could 


walked beside her pony that night when he 
was already crushed down beneath his weight 


just yet lay open the doubt and terror of his | of sin and shame, pouring out his burdened 


soul. If it was true that her father, old Mar- 


lowe, had died broken-hearted from the loss 


heart into her ears. If Felix had asked her 


| this question in London it might have hurt 


of his money, she would be sure to know of | her less poignantly ; but here, where Roland 
it. His preparations for his journey to- | and her father filled all the place with the 
morrow morning were complete; and if he | memory of their presence, it wounded her 
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like the thrust of a sword. She burst into a 
passion of tears. 

“Yes or No?” urged Felix, setting his face 
like a flint, and striking out blindly and 
pitilessly. 

“ Yes!” she sobbed ; “ but, oh, your father 
was the dearest friend I ever had!” 

The sharp, cruel sound of the Yes smote 
him with a deadly force. He could not tell 
himself what he had expected to hear; but 
now, for a certainty, his father, whom he had 
been taught to regard as a hero and a saint, 
proved no other than a rogue. 

It was a long time before he spoke again, 
or lifted up his head; so long that Phebe 
ceased weeping, and laid her hand tenderly 
on his to comfort him by her mute sympathy. 
But he took no notice of her silent fellowship 
in his suffering ; it was too bitter for him to 
feel as yet that any one could share it. 

“TI must give up Alice!” he groaned at 
last. 

“No, no!” said Phebe. “I told Canon 
Pascal all, and he does not say so. It is 
your mother who cannot give her consent, 
and she will do it some day.” 

“ Does he know all?” cried Felix. “Is it 
possible he knows all, and will let me love 
Alice still? I think I could bear anything if 
that is true. But, oh! how could I offer to 
her a name stained like mine?” 

“Nay, the name was saved by his death,” 
answered Phebe sadly. “There are only 
three who knew he was guilty—Mr. Clifford, 
and your mother, and I. If he had lived he 
might have been brought to trial and sent to 
a convict prison ; I suppose he would; but 
his death saved him and you. Down in 
Riversborough yonder some few uncharitable 
people might tell you there was some sus- 
picion about him, but most of them speak of 
him still as the kindest and the best man 
they ever knew. It was covered up skilfully, 
Felix, and nobody knew the truth but we 
three.” 

“Alice is visiting my father’s grave this 
very day,” he said falteringly. 

“Ah! how like that is to Canon Pascal!” 
answered Phebe ; “he will not tell Alice ; no, 
she will never know, nor Hilda. Why should 
they be told? But he will stand there by the 
grave, sorrowing over the sin which drove 
your father into exile, and brought him to 
his sorrowful death. And his heart will feel 
more tenderly than ever for you and your 
mother. He will be devising some means 
for overcoming your mother’s scruples and 
making you and Alice happy.” 

“J never can be happy again,” he ex- 





claimed. ‘I never thought of such a sorrow 
as this.” 

“Tt was the sorrow that fell to Christ's 
lot,” she answered; “the burden of other 
people’s sins.” 

“Phebe,” he said, “if I felt the misery of 
my fellow-man before, and I did feel it, how 
can I bear now to remember the horrible 
degradation of the man who told me of my 
father’s sin? It was a drunkard-——” 

“John Nixey,” she interrupted, “ay! but 
he caught at your father’s sin as an excuse 
for his own. He was always a drinking 
man. No man is forced into sin. Nothing 
can harm them who are the followers of 
God. Don’t lay on your father’s shoulders 
more than his own wrong-doing. Sin spreads 
misery around it only when there is ground 
ready for the bad seed. Your father’s sin 
opened my soul to deeper influences from 
God; I did not love him less because he had 
fallen, but I learned to trust God more, and 
walk more closely with Him. You, too, will 
be drawn nearer to God by this sorrow.” 

“Phebe,” he said, “can I speak to Mr, 
Clifford about it? It would be impossible 
to speak to my mother.” 

“ Quite impossible,” she answered empha- 
tically. “ Yes, go down to Riversborough, 
and hear what Mr. Clifford can tell you. Your 
father repented of his sin bitterly, and paid 
a heavy price for it; but he was forgiven. 
If my poor old father could not withhold his 
forgiveness, would our heavenly Father fall 
short of it? You, too, must forgive him, my 
Felix.” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—AN OLD MAN’S PARDON. 
To forgive his father 


that was a strange 
inversion of the attitude of Felix’s mind in 
regard to his father’s memory. He had been 
taught to think of him with reverence, and 


admiration, and deep filial love. As Felicita 
looked back on the long line of her distin- 
guished ancestry with an exaltation of feeling 
which, if it was pride, was a legitimate pride, 
so had Felix looked back upon the line of 
good men from whom his own being had 
sprung. He had felt himself pledged to a 
Christian life by the eminently Christian 
lives of his forefathers. 

Now, suddenly, with no warning, he was 
called upon to forgive his father for a crime 
which had made him amenable to the penal 
laws of his country ; a mean, treacherous, 
cowardly crime. Like Judas, he had borne 
the bag, and his fellow-pilgrims had trusted 
him with their money; and, like Judas, he 
had been a thief. Felix could not under- 
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stand how a Christian man could be tempted 
by money. To attempt to serve Mammon 
as well as God seemed utterly contemptible 
and incredible to him. 

He entered his old home with more bitter- 
ness of spirit than he had ever felt before in 
his young life. Here, of all places in the 
world, clustered memories of his father ; 
memories which he had fondly cherished and 
graved as deeply as he could upon his mind. 
He could almost hear the joyous tones of his 
father’s voice, and see the summer gladness 
of his face, as he remembered them. How 
was it possible that with such a hidden load 
of shame he could have been so happy? 

Mr. Clifford, though a very old man, was 
still in full and clear possession of his faculties, 
and had not yet given up an occasional atten- 
tion to the business of the bank. He was 
nearly eighty years of age, and his hair was 
white, and the cold, stern blue eyes were 
watery and sunken in their sockets. Some 
years ago, when Samuel Nixey had given up 
his last hope of winning Phebe, and had 
married a farmer’s daughter, his mother, Mrs. 


Nixey, had come to the Old Bank as house- | 
keeper to Mr. Clifford, and looked well after | 


his welfare. Felix found him sitting in the 
wainscoted parlour, a withered, bent, old man, 
seldom leaving the warm hearth, but keen in 


sight and memory, living over again in his 
solitude the many years that had passed over 


him from his childhood until now. He wel- 
comed Felix with delight, holding his hands, 
and looking earnestly into his face, with the 
half childlike affection of old age. 

“I’ve not seen you since you became a 
parson,” he said, with a sigh ; “ah, my lad, 
you ought to have come to me. You don’t 
get half as much as my cashier, and not a 
tenth part of what I give my manager. But 
there! that’s your mother’s fault, who would 
never let you touch business. She would 
never hear of you taking your father’s place.” 

“How could she?” said Felix indig- 
nantly. “ Do you think my mother would let 
me come into the house my father had dis- 
graced, and almost ruined ?” 

“So you've plucked that bitter apple at 
last!” he answered in a tone of regret. “I 
thought it was possible you might never have 
to taste it, Felix, my boy, your mother paid 
every farthing of the money your father had, 
with interest, and compound interest ; even 
to me, who begged and entreated to bear the 
loss. Your mother is a noble woman.” 

A blessed ray of comfort shot across the 
gloom in Felix’s heart, and lit up his dejected 
face with a momentary smile; and Mr. Clif- 


ford stretched out his thin old hand again, 
and clasped his feebly. 

** Ay, my boy!” he said, “ and your father 
was nota bad man. I know how you are 
sitting in judgment upon him, as young 
people do, who do not know what it is to be 
sorely tempted. I judged him, and my son 
before him, as harshly as man could do. 
Remember we judge hardest where we love 
the most; there’s selfishness in it. Our 
children, our fathers, must be better than 
other folk’s children and fathers. Don’t 
begin to reckon up your father’s sins before 
you are thirty, and don’t pass sentence till 
you're fifty. Judges ought to be old men.” 

Felix sat down near to the old man, whose 
chair was in the oriel window, on which the 
sun was shining warmly. ‘There below him 
lay the garden where he had played asa 
child, with the river flowing swiftly past it, 
and the boat-house in the corner, from which 
his father and he had so often started for a 
pleasant hour or two on the rapid current. 
But he could never think of his father again 
without sorrow and shame. 

‘Sin hurts us most as it comes nearest to 
us,” said old Mr, Clifford; “the crime of a 
| Frenchman does not make our blood boil as 
the crime of an Englishman ; our neigh- 
bour’s sin is not half as black as our kins- 
man’s sin. But when we have to look it in 
the face in a son, in a father, then we see the 
exceeding sinfulness of it. Why, Felix, you 
knew that men defrauded one another ; that 
even men professing godliness were some- 
times dishonest.” 

“T knew it,” he answered, “but I never 
felt it before.” 

“And I never felt it till I saw it in my 
son,” continued the old man sadly; “but 
there are other sins besides dishonesty, of a 
deeper dye, perhaps, in the sight of our 
Creator, If Roland Sefton had met with a 
more merciful man than I am he might have 
been saved.” 

For a minute or two his white head was 
bowed down, and his wrinkled eyelids were 
closed, whilst Felix sat beside him as sorrow- 
ful as himself, 

“TI could not be merciful,” he burst out 
with a sudden fierceness in his face and tone, 
“TI could not spare him, because I had not 
spared my own son. I had let one life go 
down into darkness, refusing to stretch out 
so much as a little finger in help, though he 
was as dear to me as my own life ; and God 
required me yet again to see a life perish be- 
cause of my hardness of heart. I think some- 








times if Roland had come, and cast himself on 
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my mercy, I should have pardoned him ; but 
again I think my heart was too hard then to 
know what mercy was. But those two, Felix 
—my son Robert, who died of starvation in 
the streets of Paris, and your father, who 
perished on a winter’s night in Switzerland— 
they are my daily companions. They sit 
down beside me here, and by the fireside, 
and at my solitary meals; and they watch 
beside me in the night. They will never leave 
me till I see them again, and confess my sin 
to them.” 

“It was not you alone whom my father 
wronged,” said Felix, ‘there were others 
besides you, who might have prosecuted 
him,” 

“ Yes, but they were ignorant, simple men,” 
replied Mr. Clifford, “ they need never have 
known of his crime. All their money could 
have been replaced without their knowledge ; 
it was of me Roland was afraid. If the time 
could come over again—and I go over 
and over it in my own mind all in vain—I 
would act altogether differently. I would 
make him feel to the utmost the sin and peril 
of his course; but I would keep his secret. 
Even Felicita should know nothing. It was 
partly my fault too. If I had fulfilled my 
duty, and looked after my afiairs instead of 
dreaming my time away in Italy, your father, 
as the junior partner, could not have fallen 
into this snare. When a crime is committed 
the criminal is not the only one to be blamed. 
Consciously or unconsciously those about 
him have been helping by their own careless- 
ness and indolence, by cowardice, by in- 
difference to right and wrong. By a thousand 
subtle influences we help our brother to dis- 
obey God; and when he is found out, we 
stand aloof, and raise an outcry against him. 
God has made every one of us his brother’s 
keeper.” 

“Then you too have forgiven him,” said 
Felix, with a glowing sense of comfort in his 
heart. 

“ Forgiven him? ay!” he answered, “ as 
he sits by me at the fireside, invisible to all 
but me, I say to him again and again in 
words inaudible to all but him :— 

* Even as I hope for pardon in that day, * 
When the great Judge of heaven in scarlet sits, 
So be thou pardoned.’”’ 

The tremulous, weak old voice paused, and 
the withered hands lay feebly on his knees as 
he looked out on the summer sky, seeing 
nothing of its brightness, for the thoughts 
and memories that were flocking to his brain. 
Felix’s younger eyes caught every familiar 
object on which the sun was shining, and 





knitted them up for ever with the memory of 
that hour. 

“‘ God help me!” he cried, “ I forgive my 
father too; but I have lost him. I never 
knew the real man.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—THE GRAVE AT 
ENGELBERG. 


On the same August morning when Felix 
was riding up the long lovely lanes to Phebe 
Marlowe’s little farmstead, Canon Pascal and 
Alice were starting by the earliest boat which 
left Lucerne for Stansstad, in the dewy cool- 
ness of the dawn. ‘The short transit was 
quickly over, and an omnibus carried them 
into Stans, where they left their knapsacks to 
be sent on after them during the day. The 
long pleasant walk of fourteen miles to 
Engelberg lay before them, to be taken 
leisurely, with many a rest in the deep cool 
shades of the woods, or under the shadow of 
some great rock. ‘The only impediment with 
which Alice burdened herself was a little 
green slip of ivy, which Felix had gathered 
from the walls of her country home, and 
which she had carried in a little flower-pot 
filled with English soil, to plant on his father’s 
grave. It had been a sacred, though some- 
what troublesome charge to her, as they had 
travelled from place to place, and she. had 
not permitted any one to take the care of it 
off her hands. This evening, with her own 
hands, she was going to plant it upon 
the foreign grave of Roland Sefton ; which 
had been so long neglected, and unvisited 
by those whom he had left behind him. 
That Felicita should never have made a 
pilgrimage to this sacred spot was a wonder 
to her; but that she should so steadily resist 
the wish of Felix to visit his father’s resting- 
place filled Alice’s heart with grave misgivings 
for her own future happiness. 

But she was not troubling herself with any 
misgivings to-day, as they journeyed onward 
and upward through the rich meadows 
and thick forests leading to the Alpine valley 
which lay under the snowy dome of the 
Titlis. Her father’s enjoyment of the sweet 
solitude and changeful beauty of their path- 
way was too perfect for her to mar it by any 
mournful forebodings. He walked beside 
her under the arched aisles of the pine-woods 
bareheaded, singing snatches of song as joy- 
ously as a school-boy, or waded off through 
marshy and miry places in quest of some rare 
plant which ought to be growing there, splash- 
ing back to her farther on in the winding 
road, scarcely less happy if he-had not found 
it than if he had. How could she be troubled 
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whilst her father was treading on enchanted 
ground ? : 

But the last time they allowed themselves 
to sit down to rest before entering the village, 
Canon Pascal’s face grew grave, and his 
manner towards his daughter became more 
tender and caressing than usual. ‘The secret 
which Phebe had told him of Roland Sefton 
had been pondered over these many weeks 
in his heart. If it had concerned Felix only 
he would have felt himself grieved at this 
story of his father’s sin, but he knew too well 
it concerned Alice as closely. This little 
ivy-slip, so carefully though silently guarded 
through all the journey, had been a daily 
reminder to him of his girl’s love for her old 
playfellow and companion. Though she had 
not told him of its destiny he had guessed it, 
and now as she screened it from the too 
direct rays of the hot sun it spoke to her of 
Felix, and to him of his father’s crime. 

He had not resolved to make his daughter 
miserable by raising obstacles to her marriage 
with Felix, who was truly as dear to him as 
his own sons, But yet, if he had only known 
this dishonest strain in the blood, would he, 
years ago, have taken Felix into his home, 
and exposed Alice to the danger of loving 
him? Felix was out of the way of tempta- 
tion; there was no stream of money passing 


through his hands, and it would be hard and 
vile indeed for him to fall into any dishonest 
trickery. But it might be that his children, 
Alice’s children, might tread in the steps of 
their forefather, Roland Sefton, and pursue 


the same devious course. ‘Thieves breed 
thieves, it was said, in the lowest dregs of 
social life. Would there be some fatal weak- 
ness, some insidious improbity, in the nature 
of those descending from Roland Sefton ? 

It was a wrong against God, a faithless 
distrust of Him, he said to himself, to let 
these dark thoughts distress his mind, at the 
close of a day such as that which had been 
granted to him, almost as a direct and perfect 
gift from Heaven itself. He looked into the 
sweet, tranquil face of his girl, and the trust- 
ful loving eyes which met his anxious gaze 
with so open and frank an expression ; yet he 
could not altogether shake off the feeling of 
solicitude and foreboding which had fallen 
upon his spirit. 

_ They left their resting-place, and walked on 
in silence, as if they were overawed by the 
snow-clad mountains and towering peaks 
hanging over the valley. A little way off the 
road they saw a poor and miserable hut, built 
on piles of stones, with deep, sheltering eaves, 
but with a broken roof, and no light except 





such as entered it by the doer. In the dim- 
ness of the interior they just caught sight of 
a grey-headed man, sitting on the floor, with 
his face hidden on his knees. It was an 
attitude telling of deep wretchedness, and 
heaviness of heart; and though neither of 
them spoke of the glimpse they had had, they 
drew nearer to one another, and walked 
closely together until they reached the 
hotel. 

It was still broad day-light, though the sun 
had sunk behind the lofty mountains when 
they strolled out again into the picturesque, 
irregular street of the village. The clear 
blue sky above them was of the colour of the 
wild hyacinth, the simplest, purest blue, 
against which the pure and simple white of 
the snowy domes and pinnacles of the moun- 
tain ranges enclosing the valley stood out in 
sharp, bold outlines; whilst the dark green of 
the solemn pine-forests climbing up the steep 
slopes looked almost black against the pale 
grey peaks jutting up from among them, with 
silver lines of snow marking out every line 
and crevice in their furrowed and fretted 
architecture. Canon Pascal bared his head, 
as if he had been entering his beloved Abbey 
in Westminster. 

“God is very glorious!” he said, in a low 
and reverent tone. “God is very good!” 

In silence they sauntered on, with loitering 
steps, to the little cemetery, where lay the 
grave they had come to seek. They found 
it in a forlorn and deserted corner, but there 
was no trace of neglect about the grey un- 
polished granite of the cross that marked it. 
No weeds were growing around it, and no 
moss was gathering upon it; the lettering, 
telling the name, and age, and date of death, 
of the man who lay beneath it, was as clear 
as if it had just come from the chisel of the 
graver. The tears sprang to Alice’s eyes as 
she stood before it with reverently bowed 
head, looking down on Roland Sefton’s grave. 

“ Did you ever see him, father?” she asked, 
almost in a whisper. 

“T saw him once,” he answered, “at 
Riversdale Towers, when Felix was still only 
a baby. He was a finer and handsomer man 
than Felix will ever be; and there was more 
foreign blood in his veins, which gave him 
greater gaiety and simpler vivacity than 
Englishmen usually have. I remember how 
he watched over Felicita, and waited on her 
in an almost womanly fashion ; and fetched 
his baby himself for us to see, carrying him 
in his own arms with the deft skill of a nurse. 
Felix is as tender-hearted, but he would not 
make a show of it so openly.” 
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“ Cousin Felicita must have loved him with 
her whole heart,” sighed Alice ; “ yet if I were 
in her place, I should come here often ; it 
would be the one place I loved to come to. 
She is a hard woman, father; hard, and 
bitter, and obstinate. Do you think Felix’s 
father would have set himself against me as 
she has done ?” 

“My darling,” he said, “I know why 
Felicita never comes here, nor lets her 
children come; and also why she is at pre- 
sent opposed to the thought of Felix marry- 
ing. Roland Sefton, her husband, the un- 
happy man whose body lies here, was guilty 
of a crime; and died miserably while a 
fugitive from our country. His death con- 
signed the crime to oblivion; no one remem- 
bered it against her and her children. But 
if he had lived he would have been a 
convict; and, she, and Felix, and Hilda 
would have shared his ignominy. She feels 
that she must not suffer Felix to enter our 
family until she has told me this; and it is 
the mere thought and dread of such a dis- 
closure that has made her ill. We must 
wait till her mind recovers its strength.” 

‘“* What was it he had done?” asked Alice, 
with quivering lips, 

“He had misappropriated a number of 
securities left in his charge,” answered Canon 
Pascal, “‘ Phebe says to the amount of over 
410,000; most of it belonging to Mr. 
Clifford.” 

“Ts that all?” cried Alice, the colour 
rushing back again to her face, and the light 
to her eyes, “was it only money? Oh! I 
thought it was more dreadful than that. 
Why! we should never blame cousin Felicita 
because her husband misappropriated some 
securities belonging to old Mr. Clifford. 
And Felix is not to blame at all; how could 
he be? Poor Felix!” 

“‘ But, Alice,” he said, with a half smile, “if, 
instead of being buried here, Roland Sefton 
had lived, and been arrested, and sent toa 
convict prison for a term of imprisonment, 
Felicita’s life, and the life of her children, 
would have been altogether overshadowed 
by the disgrace and infamy of it. There could 
have been no love between you and Felix.” 

“It was a good thing that he died,” she 
answered, looking down on the grave again 
almost gladly. “ Does Felix know this? But 
I am sure he does not,” she added quickly, 
and looking up with a heightened colour into 
her father’s face, “he is all honour, and truth, 
and unselfishness. He could not be guilty 
of a crime against any one.” 

“T believe in Felix; I love him dearly,” 





her father said, “but if I had known of this 
I do not think I could have brought him up 
in my own home, with my own boys and 
girls. God knows it would have been a diffi- 
cult point to settle; but it was not given to 
my poor wisdom to decide.” 

“T shall not love Felix one jot less,” she 
said, “ or reverence him less. If all his fore. 
fathers had been bad men I should be sure 
still that he was good. I never knew him do 
or say anything that was mean or selfish, 
My poor Felix! Oh, father! I shall love 
him more than ever now I know there is 
something in his life that needs pity. When 
he knows it he will come to me for comfort ; 
and I will comfort him. His father shall 
hear me promise it by this grave here. I wilt 
never, never visit Roland Sefton’s sin on his 
son ; I will never in my heart think of it as a 
thing against him. And if all the world came 
to know it, I would never once feel a 
moment’s shame of him.” 

Her voice faltered a little, and she knelt 
down on the parched grass at the foot of the 
cross, hiding her face in her hands. Canon 


Pascal laid his hand fondly on her bowed 
head ; and then he left her that she might be 
alone with the grave, and God. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—THE LOWEST DEEPS, 


Tue miserable, dilapidated hut at the 
entrance of Engelberg, with no light save 
that which entered by the doorway, had been 
Jean Merle’s home since he had fixed his 
abode in the valley, drawn thither irresistibly 
by the grave which bore Roland Sefton’s 
name. ‘There was less provision for comfort 
in this dark hovel than in a monk’s cell. A 
log of rough, unbarked timber from the forest 
was the only seat, and a rude framework of — 
wood filled with straw or dry ferns was his 
bed. The floor was bare, except near the 
door, the upper half of which usually stood 
open, and here it was covered with fine chips 
of box and oak-wood, and the dust which fell 
from his busy graver, the tool which was never 
out of his fingers while the light served him. 
There was no more decoration than there 
was comfort; except that on the smoke- 
stained walls the mildew had pencilled out 
some strange and grotesque lines, as if some 
mural painting had mouldered into ruin 
there. Two or three English books alone, 
of the cheap continental editions, lay at one 
end of a clumsy shelf; with the few cooking 
utensils which were absolutely necessary, 
piled together on the other. There wasa 
small stove in one corner of the hovel, where 
a handful of embers could be seen at times, 
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“T have carried this little slip of ivy all the way from England.” 


like the eye of some wild creature lurking in | them but little time or faculty for any mental 


the deep gloom. 


pursuit, This half of his nature fitted him 


The rugged, simple, narrow life of his 'well for the life that now lay before him. 
Swiss forefathers gathered around him, and | As his Swiss ancestors had been for many 
hedged him in. They had been peasant-| generations toil-worn and weather-beaten 
farmers, with the exception of the mountain- | men, whose faces were sun-burnt and sun- 
pastor his grandfather, and he still well- | blistered, whose backs were bent with labour, 


remembered Felix Merle, after whom his 
boy had been called. All of them had been 
men toiling with their own hands, with a 
never-ceasing bodily activity, which had left 


4 


and whose weary feet dragged heavily along 
the rough paths, so he became. The social 
refinement of the prosperous Englishman, 
skin deep as it is, yanished in the coarse and 
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narrow life to which he had partly doomed 
himself, had partly been doomed, by the 
dull, despondent apathy which had possessed 
his soul, when he first left the hospital in 
Lucerne. 

His mode of living was as monotonous as 
it was solitary. His work only gave him 
some passing interest, for in the bitterness of 
his spirit he kept himself quite apart from all 
relation with his fellow-men. As far as in 
him lay he shut out the memory of the irre- 
vocable past, and forbade his heart to wander 
back to the years that were gone. He strove 
to concentrate himself upon ‘his daily toil, 
and the few daily wants of his body; and 
after a while a small degree of. calm and 
composure had been won by him. Roland 
Sefton was dead ; let him lie motionless, as a 
corpse should do, in the-silence of his grave. 
But Jean Merle was living, and might con- 
tinue to live another twenty years or more, 
thus solitarily and monotonously. 

But there was one project which he formed 
early in his new state of existence, which 
linked him by a living link to the old. As 
soon as he found he could earn handsome 
wages for his skilled and delicate work, wages 
which he could in no way spend, and yet 


continue the penance which he pronounced | 


upon himself, the thought came to him of 
restoring the money which had been intrusted 
to him by:old Marlowe, and the other poor 
men who had placed their savings in his care. 
To repay the larger amount to which he was 
indebted to Mr,-Clifford would be impos- 
sible; but to eagm the other sums, though it 
might be the work of years, was still prac- 
ticable, especially if from time to time he 
could make safe and prudent speculations, 
such as his knowledge of the money-market 
might enable him to.do,;so- as to insure more 
rapid returns. At the village inn he could see 
the newspapers, with their lists of the various 
continental funds, and the share and stock 
markets ; and without entering at all into 
the world he could direct the buying in and 
selling out of his stock through some bankers 
in Lucerne. 

Even this restitution must be made in 


secret, and be so wrapped up in darkness | 
and stealth that no one could suspect the | 


hand from which it came. For he knew 
that the net he had woven about himself 
was too strong and intricate to be broken 
through without deadly injury to others, and 
above all to Felicita. The grave yonder, 
and the stone cross above it, barred the 
way to any return by the path he had come. 
But would it be utterly impossible for him to 








| venture back, changed as he was by these 


many years, to England? It would be onl 
Jean Merle»who would travel thither, there 
could be fo resurrection for Roland Sefton. 
But could not Jean Merle see from afar off 
the old home; or Phebe Marlowe’s cottage 
on the hill-side ; or possibly his mother, or 
his children; nay, Felicita herself? Only 
afar off ; as'ssome banished, repentant soul, 
drawing alittle nearer to the walls of the 
eternal city, might be favoured with a glimpse 
of the golden streets, and the white-robed ° 
citizens therein, the memory of which would 
dwell within him for evermore. 

As he drew nearer the end he grew more 
eager to reach it. The dull apathy of the 
past thirteen years was transformed into a 
feverish anticipation of his secret journey to 
England with the accumulated proceeds of 
his work and his.speculations ; which in some 
way or other must find their way into the 
hands of the men who had trusted him in 
timé past. But at this juncture the bankers 
at Lucerne failed him, as he had failed others. 
It was not simply that his speculations turned 
out badly; but the men to whom he had 
intrusted the conduct of them, from his 
solitary mountain-home, had defrauded him ; 
and the bank broke. ‘The measure he had 
meted out to others had been measured to 
him again. Whatsoever he had done unto 
men they had done unto him. 

For three days Jean Merle wandered about 
the eternal frosts of the ice-bound peaks and 
snow-fields of the ‘mountains around him, 
living he did not himself know how. It was 
not money he had lost. Like old Marlowe 
he realised how poor a symbol money was 
of the long years of ceaseless toil, the days of 
self-denial, the hours of anxious thoughts it 
represented. And besides this darker side, 
it stood also for the hopes he had cherished, 
vaguely, almost unconsciously, but still with 
strong earnestness. He had fled from the 
penalty the just laws of his country demanded 
from him, taking refuge in a second and 
more terrible fraud, and now God suffered 
him not to make this small reparation for his 
sin, or to taste the single drop of satisfaction 
that he hoped for in realising the object he 
had set before him. There was no place of 
repentance for him ; not a foothold in all the 
wide wilderness of his banishment on which 
he could stand, and repair one jot a little of 
the injury he had inflicted upon his fellow- 
men. 

What passed through his soul those three 
days, amidst the ice-solitudes where no life 
was, and where the only sounds that spoke 
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to him were the wild awful tones of nature 
in her dreariest haunts, he could never tell ; 
he could hardly recall it to his own memory. 
He felt as utterly alone as if no other human 
being existed on the face of the earth ; yet as 
if he alone had to bear the burden of all the 
falsehood, and dishonesty, and dishonour of 
the countless generations of false and dis- 
honourable men which this earth has seen. 

All hope was dead now. There was 
nothing more to work for, or to look forward 
to. Nothing lay before him but his solitary, 
blank life in the miserable hut below. There 
was no interest in the world for him but 
Roland Sefton’s grave. 

He descended the mountain-side at last. 
For the first time since he had left the valley 
he noticed that the sun was shining, and 
that the whole landscape below him was 
bathed in light. The village was all astir, 
and travellers were coming and going. It 
was not in the sight of all the world that he 
could drag his weary feet to the cemetery, 








where Roland Sefton’s grave was; and he | 


turned aside into his own hut to wait till the 
evening was come. 
At last the sun went down upon his misery, 


and the cool shades of the long twilight crept | 


on. 
to reach the spot he longed to visit. 
downcast eyes saw nothing but the rough 
ground he trod, and the narrow path his 


He made a circuit round the village | 
His | 


There had always been a corroding grief 
to him in the thought that it was Felicita 
herself who had erected that cross over the 
tomb of the stranger, with whom his name 
was buried. He did not know that it was 
Mr. Clifford alone who had thus set a mark 
upon the place where he believed that the 
son of his old friend was lying. It had 
pained Jean Merle to think that Felicita had 
commemorated their mutual sin by the erec- 
tion of an imperishable monument; and it 
had never surprised him that no one had 
visited the grave. His astonishment came 
now. Was it possible that Felicita had re- 
visited Switzerland? Could she be near at 
hand, in the village down yonder? His 
mother, also, and his boy, Felix, could they 
be treading the same soil, and breathing the 
same air as himself? An agony of mingled 
terror and rapture shot through his inmost 
soul. Huis lips were dry, and his throat 
parched : he could not articulate.a syllable. 
He did not know what a gaunt and 
haggard madman he appeared. His grey 
hair was ragged and tangled, and his sunken 
eyes gleamed with a strange brightness. The 
villagers, who were wont at times to call him 
an imbecile, would have been sure they were 
right at this moment, as he stood motionless 
and dumb, staring at Alice; but to her he 


| looked more like one whose reason was just 


footsteps had made to the solitary grave, | 
until he was close to it; and then, looking | 


up to read the name upon the cross, he 
discerned the figure of a girl kneeling before 
it, and carefully planting a little slip of ivy 
into the soil beneath it, 


CHAPTER XXXV.—-ALICE PASCAL. 


ALice Pascac looked up into Jean Merle’s 
face with the frank and easy self-possession 
of a well-bred English woman ; colouring a 
little with girlish shyness, yet at the same 
time smiling with a pleasant light in her 
dark eyes. The oval of her face, and the 
colour of her hair and eyes, resembled, 
though slightly, the more beautiful face of 
Felicita in her girlhood; it was simply the 
curious likeness which runs through some 
families to the remotest branches. But her 
smile, the shape of her eyes, the kneeling 
attitude, riveted him to the spot where he 
stood, and struck himdumb, A fancy flashed 
across his brain, which shone like a light 
from heaven. Could this girl be Hilda, 
his little daughter, whom he. had seen last 


trembling in the balance. She was alone, 
her father was no longer in sight; but she 
was not easily frightened. Rather a sense 
of sacred pity for the forlorn wretch before 
her filled her heart. 

““See!” she said, in clear and penetrating 
accents, full, however, of gentle kindness, and 


|she spoke unconsciously in English, “see! 





sleeping in her cot?, Was she then come, 
after many years, to visit her father’s grave? | 


| I have carried this little slip of ivy all the 


way from England to plant it here. This is 
the grave of a man I should have loved 
very dearly.” 

A rapid flush of colour passed over her face 
as she spoke, leaving it paler than. before, 
while a slight sadness clouded the smile in 
her eyes. 

“Was he your father?” he articulated, with 
an immense effort. 

** No,” she answered ; “not my father, but 
the father of my dearest friends. They can- 
not come here; but it was his son who 
gathered this slip of ivy from our porch at 
home, and asked me to plant it here for him. 
Will it grow, do you think?” 

“ Tt shall grow,” he muttered. 

“You know English?” she said, as all at 
once it occurred to her that she had spoken 
to him, as she would have spoken to one of 
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the villagers in their own country churchyard 
at home, and that he had answered her. He 
replied only by a gesture. 

“Can you find me some one who will take 
charge of this little plant?” she asked. 

Jean Merle raised his head, and lifted up his 
dim eyes to the eastern mountain-peaks, which 
were still shining in the rays of the sinking 
sun, though the twilight was darkening every- 
where in the valley. Only last night he had 
slept among some juniper-bushes just below 
the boundary of that everlasting snow, feeling 
himself cast out for ever from any glimpse of 
his old Paradise. But now, if he could only 
find words and utterance, there was come to 
him, even to him, a messenger, an angel 
direct from the very heart of his home, who 
could tell him all that last night he believed 
that he should neverknow. The tears sprang 
to his eyes, blessed tears ; and a rush of un- 
controllable longing overwhelmed him. He 
must hear all he could of those whom he 
loved ; and then, whether he lived long or 
died soon, he would thank God as long as 
his miserable life continued. 

“Tt is I who take care of this grave,” he 
said; “ I was with him when he died. He 
spoke to me of Felix and Hilda and his 
mother; and I saw their portraits. You 
hear? I know them all.” 


“Was it you who watched beside him?” 


asked Alice eagerly. “Oh! sit down here 
and tell me all about it ; all you can remem- 
ber. I will tell it all again to Felix, and 
Hilda, and Phebe Marlowe; and oh! how 
glad, and how sorry they will be to 
listen !” 

There was no mention of Felicita’s name, 
and Jean Merle felt a terrible dread come over 
him at this omission. He sank down on the 
ground beside the grave, and looked up into 
Alice’s bright young face, with eyes that to her 
were no longer lit up with the fire of insanity, 
however intense and eager they might seem. 
It was an undreamed-of chance which had 
brought to her side the man who had watched 
by the death-bed of Felix’s father. 

“Tell me all you remember,” she urged. 

“ T remember nothing,” he answered, press- 
ing his dark hard hand against his forehead, 
“it is more than thirteen years ago. But 
he showed to me their portraits. Is his wife 
still living ? ” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, “but she will 
not let either of them come to Switzerland ; 
neither Felix nor Hilda. Nobody speaks of 
this country in her hearing ; and his name is 
never uttered. But his mother used to talk 
to us about him; and Phebe Marlowe does 





so still. She has painted a portrait of him 
for Felix.” 

“Is Roland Sefton’s mother yet alive?” 
he asked, with a dull, aching foreboding of 
her reply. 

“No,” she said. ‘Oh! how we all loved 
dear old Madame Sefton! She was always 
more like Felix and Hilda’s mother than 
Cousin Felicita was. We loved her more 
a hundred times than Cousin Felicita, for we 
are afraid of her. It was her husband’s death 
that spoiled her whole life and set her quite 
apart from everybody else. But Madame— 
she was not made so utterly miserable by it; 
she knew she would meet her son again in 
heaven. When she was dying she said to 
Cousin Felicita, ‘He did not return to me, 
but I go to him; I go gladly to see again 
my dear son.’ The very last words they 
heard her say were, ‘I come, Roland!’” 

Alice’s voice trembled, and she laid her 
hand caressingly on the name of Roland Sef- 
ton graved on the cross above her. Jean 
Merle listened, as if he heard the words whis- 
pered a long way off, or as by some one 
speaking ina dream. ‘The meaning had not 
reached his brain, but was travelling slowly 
to it, and would surely pierce his heart with 
a new sorrow and a fresh pang of remorse. 
The loud chanting of the monks in the abbey 
close by broke in upon their solemn silence, 
and awoke Alice from the reverie into which 
she had fallen. 

“Can you tell me nothing about him?” 
she asked. “ Talk to me as if I was his child.” 

“T have nothing to tell you,” answered 
Jean Merle. “I remember nothing he said.” 

“J am sorry,” she said gently; “but I wilt 
tell them you promised to take care of the 
ivy I have planted here.” 

She wished the dull, grey-headed villager 
would go home, and leave her alone fora 
while in this solemn and sacred place ; but 
he crouched still on the ground, stirring 
neither hand nor foot. When at last she 
moved as if to go away, he stretched out a 
toil-worn hand, and laid it on her dress. 

“Stay,” he said, “tell me more about 
Roland Sefton’s children ; I will think of it 
when I am tending this grave.” 

“ What am I to tell you?” she asked gently. 
“‘ Hilda is three years younger than me, and 
people say we are like sisters. She and Felix 
were brought up with me and my brothers 
in my father’s house ; we were like brothers 
and sisters. And Felix is like another son 
to my father, who says he will be both good 
and great some day. Good he is now; as 
good as man can be.” 
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“ And you love him!” said Jean Merle, in 
a lowand humble voice, with his head turned 
away from her, and resting on the lowest step 
of the cross. 

Alice started and trembled as she looked 
down on the grave and the prostrate man. 
It seemed to her as if the words had almost 
come out of this sad, and solitary, and for- 
saken grave, where Roland Sefton had lain 
unvisited so many years. The last gleam of 
daylight had vanished from the snowy peaks, 
leaving them wan and pallid as the dead. A 
sudden chill came into the evening air which 
made her shiver ; but she was not terrified, 
though she felt a certain bewilderment and 
agitation creeping through her. She could 
not resist the impulse to answer the strange 
question. 

“ Yes, I love Felix,” she said simply. ‘ We 
love each other dearly.” 

“God bless you!” cried Jean Merle, in a 
tremulous voice. “God in heaven bless you 
both, and preserve you to each other!” 

He had lifted himself up, and was kneel- 
ing before her, eagerly scanning her face, as 
if to impress iton his memory. He bent 
down his grey head and kissed her hand 
humbly and reverently, touching it only with 
his lips. Then starting to his feet he hastened 
away from the cemetery, and was soon lost 


to her sight in the gathering gloom of the 
dusk. 

For a little while longer Alice lingered at 
the grave, thinking over what had passed. 
It was not much as she recalled it, but it left 
her agitated and disturbed. Yet after all she 
had only uttered aloud what her heart would 


have said at the grave of Felix’s father. But 
this strange peasant, so miserable and poverty- 
stricken, so haggard and hopeless-looking, 
haunted her thoughts both waking and sleep- 
ing. Early the next morning she and Canon 
Pascal went to the hovel inhabited by Jean 
Merle, but found it deserted and locked up. 
Some labourers had seen him start off at day- 
break up the Triibsee Alps, from which he 
might be either ascending the Titlis or taking 
the route to the Joch Pass. There was no 
chance of his return that day, and Jean 
Merle’s absence might last for several days, 
as he was eccentric, and bestowed his 
confidence on nobody. There’ was little 
more to be learned of him, except that he 
was a heretic, a stranger, and a miser. 
Canon Pascal and Alice visited once more 
Roland Sefton’s grave, and then they went 
on their way over the Joch Pass, with some 
faint hopes of meeting with Jean Merle on 
their route, hopes that were not fulfilled. 





CHAPTER XXXVI.—COMING TO HIMSELF. 


WHEN he left the cemetery Jean Merle 
went home to his wretched chalet, flung him- 
self down on his rough bed, and slept for 
some hours the profound and dreamless sleep 
of utter exhaustion. The last three nights 
he had passed under the stars, and stretched 
upon the low juniper-bushes. He awoke 
suddenly, from the bright, clear moonlight of 
a cloudless sky and dry atmosphere stream- 
ing in through his door, which he had left 
open. There was light enough for him to 
withdraw some money from a safe hiding- 
place he had constructed in his ¢razy old 
hut, and to make up a packet of most of the 
clothing he possessed. There were between 
twenty and thirty pounds in gold pieces of 
twenty francs each—the only money he was 
master of now his Lucerne bankers had failed 
him. A vague purpose, dimly shaping itself, 
was in his brain, but he was in no hurry to 
see it take definite form. With his small 
bundle of clothes and his leathern purse he 
started off in the earliest rays of the dawn to 
escape being visited by the young English 
girl, whom he had seen at the grave, and who 
would probably seek him out in the morning 
with her father. Who they were he could 
find out if he himself returned to Engelberg. 

Jf he returned; for, as he ascended the 
steep path leading up to the Triibsee Alp, he 
turned back to look at the high mountain- 
valley where he had dwelt so long, as though 
he was looking upon it for the last time. It 
seemed to him as if he was awaking out of a 
long lethargy and paralysis. Three days ago 
the dull round of incessant toil and parsi- 
monious hoarding had been abruptly broken 
up by the loss of all he had toiled for and 
hoarded up, and the shock had driven him 
out like a maniac, to wander about the 
desolate heights of Engelberg in a mood 
bordering on a despair, which had made him 
utterly reckless of his life. Since then news 
had come to him from home—stray gleams 
from the Paradise he had forfeited. Strongest 
of them all was the thought that these four- 
teen years had transformed his little son 
Felix into a man, loving as he himself had 
loved, and already called to take his part in 
the battle of life. He had never realised this 
before, and it stirred his heart to the very 
depths. His children had been but soft, 
vague memories to him; it was Felicita who 
had engrossed all his thought. All at once 
he comprehended that he was a father; the 
father of a son and daughter, who had their 
own separate life and career. A deep and 
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poignant interest in these beings took pos- 
session of him. He had called them into 
existence; they belonged to him by a tie 
which nothing on earth, in heaven, or in hell 
itself could destroy. As long as they lived 
there must be an indestructible interest for 
him in this world. Felicita was no longer 
the first in his thoughts. 

The dim veil which time had drawn around 
them was rent asunder, and they stood before 
him bathed in light, but placed on the other 
side of a gulf as fathomless, as impassable, 
and as death-like as the ice-crevasses yawning 
at his feet. He gazed down into the cold, 
gleaming abyss, and across it to the sharp 
and slippery margin where there could be no 
foot-hold, and he pictured to himself the 
springing across that horrible gulf to reach 
them on the other side, and the falling, with 
outstretched hands and clutching fingers, 
into the unseen icy depths below him. For 
the first time in his life he shrank back 
shivering and terror-stricken from the edge of 
the crevasse, with palsied limbs and treacher- 
ous nerves. He felt that he must get back 
into safer standing ground than this solitary 
and perilous glacier. 

He reached at last a point of safety, where 
he could lie down and let his trembling 
limbs rest awhile. He lay motionless for 
hours, neither listening nor looking. Yet 
he heard, for the memory of it often 
came back to him in after years, the 
tinkling of innumerable bells from the pas- 
tures below him, and around him; and 
the voices of many waterfalls rushing down 
through the pine-forests into the valley; 
and the tossing to and fro of the interwoven 
branches of the trees. And he saw the sun- 
light stealing from one point to another, 
chased by the shadows of the clouds, that 
gathered and dispersed, dimming the blue 
sky for a little time, and then leaving it 








brighter and deeper than before. He was | 


unconscious of it all; he was even unaware 
that his brain was at work at all, until 
suddenly, like a flash, there rose upon him 
the clear, resolute, unchangeable determina- 
tion, “ I will go to England.” 

He started up at once, and seized his 
bundle and his alpenstock. The afternoon 
was far advanced, but there was time enough 
to reach the Engstlenalp, where he could stay 
the night, and go on in the morning to Mel- 
ringen. He could be in England in three 
days. 

There was not the slightest fear of detec- 
tion in his mind. A grey-haired man with 





bowed shoulders, and seamed and marred 


face, who had lost every trace of the fasti- 
diousness, which had verged upon foppery in 
the handsome and prosperous Roland Sef- 
ton, ran no risk of recognition, more espe- 
cially as Roland Sefton had been reckoned 
among the dead and buried for many a long 
year. The lineaments of the dead die with 
them, however cunningly the artist may have 
used his skill to preserve them. The face is 
gone, and the memory of it. Some hearts 
may long to keep it engraven sharp and clear 
in their remembrance; but, oh, when the 
“inward eye” comes to look for it how dull 
and blurred it lies there, like a forgotten pho- 
tograph which has grown faded and stained 
in some seldom-visited cabinet ! 

Jean Merle travelled, as a man of his class 
would travel, in a third-class waggon anda 
slow train; but he kept on, stopping nowhere 
for rest, and advancing as rapidly as he could, 
until on the third day, in the grey of the 
evening, he saw the chalk-line of the English 
coast rising against the faint yellow light of 
the sunset; and as night fell his feet once 
more trod upon his native soil. 

That Felicita had left Riversborough he 
had heard from her own lips, but there was 
no other place where he was sure of discover- 
ing her present abode, for London was too 
wide a city, even if she had carried out her 
intention of living there, for him to ascertain 
where she dwelt. Phebe Marlowe would cer- 
tainly know where he could find them, for 
the English girl at Roland Sefton’s grave 
had spoken of Phebe as familiarly as of Felix 
and Hilda—spoken of her, in fact, as if she 
was quite one of the family. There would 
be no danger in seeking out Phebe Marlowe. 
If his own mother could not have recognised 
her son in the rugged peasant he had become, 
there was no chance of a young girl such as 
Phebe had been ever thinking of Roland 
Sefton in connection with him; and he could 
learn all he wished to know from her. 

Yet he timed his journey so as not to reach 
Riversborough before the evening of the next 
day ; and it was growing dusk when he paced 
once more the familiar streets, slowly, and 
at every step gathering up some sharp remi- 
niscence of the past. How little were they 
changed! The old grammar-school, with its 
grey walls and mullioned windows, looked 
exactly as it had done when he was yet a 
boy wearing his college-cap and carrying his 
satchel of school-books. His name, he knew, 
was painted in gold on a black tablet on the 
walls inside as a scholar who had gained a 
scholarship. Most of the shops on each 
side of the streets bore the same names and 
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jooked but little altered. In the churchyard 
the same grave-stones were standing as they 
stood when he, as a child, spelt out their 
inscriptions through the open railings which 
separated them from the causeway. There 
was a zigzag crack in one of the flag-stones, 
which was one of his earliest recollections ; 
he stood and put his clumsy boot upon it as 
he had often placed his little foot in those 
childish years, and leaning his head against 
the railings of the churchyard, where all his 
English forefathers for many a generation 
were buried, he waited as if for some voice 
to speak to him. 

Suddenly the bells in the dark tower above 
him rang out a peal, clanging and clashing 
noisily together as if to give him a welcome. 
They had rung so the day he brought Felicita 
home after their long wedding journey. It 


was Friday night, the night when the ringers | 
had always been used to practise, in the | 
days when he was churchwarden. The pain | 
of hearing them was intolerable; he could | 


bear no more that night. 


CHAPTER XXXVII.—A GLIMPSE INTO PARADISE, 


I caNnNorT tell whether it was fancy merely, 
but the morning light which streamed into 
his room seemed more familiar and home- 
like to him than it had ever done in Switzer- 
land. He was awakened by one of those 
sounds which dwell longest in the memory 
—the chiming of the church bells nearest 
home, which in childhood had so often called 
to him to shake off his slumbers, and which 
spoke to him now in sweet and friendly tones, 
as if he was still an innocent child. 

It was with a strange feeling, as if he was 
himself a phantom mingling with creatures of 
flesh and blood, that he went out into the 
streets. His whole former life lay unrolled 
before him, but there was no point at which 
he could touch it. Every object and every 
spot was commonplace, yet invested with a 
singular and intense significance. Many a 
man among the townsfolk he knew by name 
and history, whose eyes glanced at him as a 
stranger, with no surprise at his appearance, 
and no show of suspicion or of welcome. 
Certainly he was nothing but a ghost revisit- 
ing the scenes of a life to which there was 
no possible return. Yet how he longed to 
stretch out his hand and grasp those of these 
old townspeople of his! Even the least 
interesting of the shopkeepers in the streets, 
bestirring themselves to meet the business of 
a new day, seemed to him one of the most 
desirable of companions. 

His heart was drawing him to Whitefriars 


Road, to that spot on earth of all others most 
his own, but his resolution failed him when- 
ever he turned his face that way. He 
; rambled into the ancient market square, 
| where stood a statue of his Felicita’s great 
uncle, the first Baron Riversford. The long 
| shadow of it fell across him as he lingered to 
look in at a bookseller’s window. 
| His eyes glanced aimlessly along the 
| crowded shelves, but suddenly his attention 
| was arrested, and his pulses, which had been 
| beating somewhat fast, throbbed with eager 
rapidity. A dozen volumes or more, ranged 
together, were labelled, ‘‘ Works by Mrs. 
Roland Sefton.” Surprise, and pride, and 
pleasure were in the rapid beatings of his 
heart. By Felicita! He read over the titles 
with a new sense of delight and admiration ; 
and in the first glow of his astonishment he 
stepped quickly into the shop, with erect 
head and firm tread, and found himself face 
to face with his old school-fellow. The sight 
of his blank, unrecognising gaze brought him 
back to the consciousness of the utter change 
in himself. He looked down at his coarse 
hands and mechanic’s dress, and remembered 
that he was no longer Roland Sefton. His 
tongue was parched; it was difficult to 
stammer out a word. 

“Do you want anything, my good man?” 
asked the bookseller quietly. 

“There are some books in the window by 
Mrs. Roland Sefton,” he said, ‘how much 
are they?” 

“That is the six shilling edition,” replied 
the bookseller. 

“Which do you think is the best?” he 
asked. 

“They are all good,” was the answer ; “we 
are very proud of Mrs. Roland Sefton, who 
belongs to Riversborough. That is her great 
uncle yonder, the first Lord Riversford ; and 
she married a prominent townsman, Roland 
Sefton, of the Old Bank. I have a soiled 
copy or two, which I could sell to you for 
half the price of the new ones.” 

“She is famous then?” said Jean Merle. 

“She has won her rank as an author,” 
replied the bookseller. “I knew her husband 
well, and he always foretold that she would 
make her mark ; and she has. He died four- 
teen years ago ; and, strange to say, there was 
something about your step as you came in 
which reminded me of him. Do you belong 
to Riversborough ? ” 

“No,” he answered; ‘but my name is 
Jean Merle, and I am related to Madame 
Sefton, his mother. I suppose there is some 
of the same blood in Roland Sefton and me.” 
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“« That is it,” said the bookseller cordially, 
“ T thought you were a foreigner, though you 
speak English so well.” 

“There was some mystery about Roland 
Sefton’s death?” remarked Jean Merle. 

“No, no; at least not much,” was the 
answer. ** He went away on a long holiday, 
unluckily without announcing it, on account 
of bank business; but Mr. Clifford, the 
senior partner, was on his way to take charge 
of affairs. There was but one day between 


Roland Sefton’s departure and Mr. Clif- | 


ford’s arrival, but during that very day, for 
some reason or other unknown, the head 
clerk committed suicide, and there was a 
panic and a run upon the bank. Unfortu- 
nately there was no means of communicating 
with Sefton, who had started at once for the 
Continent. Mr. Clifford did not see any 
necessity for his return, as the mischief was 
done; but just as his six months’ absence 
was over—not all holiday, as folks said, for 
there was foreign business to see after—he 
died by accident in Switzerland. I knew the 
truth better than most people ; for Mr. Clifford 
came here often, and dropped many a hint. 
Some persons still say the police were seeking 
for Roland ; but that is not true. It was an 
unfortunate concatenation of circumstances.” 

“And this is his wife’s best book,” said 
Jean Merle, holding it with shaking, nerveless 
hands. Felicita’s book! The tears burned 
under his eyelids as he looked down on it. 

“TI won't say it is the best; it is my 
favourite,” replied the bookseller. “‘ Her son, 
Felix Sefton, a clergyman now, was in here 
yesterday, asking the same question. If you 
are related to Madame Sefton, you'll be very 
welcome at the Old Bank; and you'll find 
both of Madame’s grand-children visiting old 
Mr. Clifford. I'll send one of my boys to 
show you the house.” 

“Not now,” said Jean Merle. If Mr. 
Clifford was living yet he must be careful 
what risks he ran. Hatred has eyes as keen 
as love; and if any one could break through 
his secret it would be the implacable old 
man, who had still the power of sending him 
to a convict prison. 

A shudder ran through him at the dread 
idea of detection. What would it be to 
Felicita now, when her name was famous, to 
have it dragged down to ignominy and utter 
disgrace ? ‘The dishonour would be a hundred- 
fold the greater for the fair reputation she 
had won, and the popularity she had 
secured. He bade the bookseller good- 
morning, and threaded his way through 
many alleys and by-lanes of the old town 





until he reached a ferry and a_boat-house, 
where many a boat lay ready for him, as they 
had always done when he was a boy. He 
seated himself in one of them, and taking 
the oars, fell down with the current to the 
willows under the garden-wall of his old 
home. 

Was there any change in it? His keen, des- 
pairing gaze could not detect one. The high 
tilted gables in the roof stood out clear against 
the sky, with their spiral wooden rods pro- 
jecting above them. The oriel window cast 
its slowly moving shadow on the half-timber 
walls; and the many lattice casements, with 
their small diamond-shaped panes, glistened 
in the sun as in the days gone by. The 
garden-plots were unchanged, and the smooth 
turf on the terraces was as green and soft as 
when he ran along them at his mother’s side. 
The old house brought to his mind his 
mother rather than his wife. It was full of 
associations and memories of her, with her 
sweet, humble, self-sacrificing nature. There 
was repose and healing in the very thought 
of her, which seemed to touch his anguish 
with a strong and soothing hand. Was there 
an echo of her voice still lingering for him 
about the old spot where he had listened to 
it so often? Could he hear her calling to him 
by his name, the name he had buried 
irrecoverably in a foreign grave? For the 
first time for many years he bent down his 
face upon his hands, and wept many tears; 
not bitter ones, full of grief as they were, 
His mother was dead; he had not wept for 
her till now. 

Presently there came upon the summer 
silence the sound of a young, clear, laughing 
voice, calling “ Phebe ;” and he lifted up his 
head to look once more at the house. An 
old man with silvery white hair was pacing 
slowly to and fro on the upper terrace, and 
a slight girlish figure was beside him. That 
was old Clifford, his enemy ; but could that 
girl be Hilda? A face looked out of one of 
the windows, smiling down upon this young 
girl, which he knewagain as Phebe Marlowe's. 
By-and-by she came down to the terrace, 
with a tall, fine-looking young man walking 
beside her; and all three, bidding farewell 
to the old man, descended from terrace to 
terrace, becoming every minute more distinct 
to his eyes. Yes, there was Phebe; and 
these others must be his girl Hilda and his 
son Felix. They were near to him, every 
word they spoke reached his ears, and pene- 
trated to his heart. They seemed more 
beautiful, more perfect than any young 
creatures he had ever beheld. He listened 
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to them unfastening the chain which se- 
cured the boat, and to the creaking of 
the rowlocks as they fitted the oars into 
them. He had scarcely eyes for Phebe; 
but he was conscious that she was there, for 
Hilda was speaking to her in a low voice 
which just reached him, “See,” she said, 
“that man has one of my mother’s books! 
And he is quite a common man !” 

“As much a common man, perhaps, as I 
am a common woman,” answered Phebe, in a 
gentle though half-reproving tone. 

As long as his eyes could see them they 
were fastened upon the receding boat; 
and long after, he gazed in the direction in 
which they had gone. He had had the 
passing glimpse he longed for into the Para- 
dise he had forfeited. This had been his place, 
appointed to him by God, where he could 
have served God best, and served Him in 
as perfect gladness and freedom as the earth 
gives to any of her children, What lot 
could have been more blessed ? 

He could bear to look at it no longer. 
The yearning he had felt to see his old home 
was satisfied ; but the satisfaction seemed an 
increase of sorrow. Hewould not wait to 
witness the return of his children, The old 
man was gone into the house, and the garden 
was quiet and deserted. With weary strokes 


he rowed back again up the river ; and with 
a heavier weight of sorrow and a keener 
consciousness of sin he made his way through 
the streets so familiar to his tread. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII.—A LONDON GARRET. 


THERE was one other place he must see 
—the little farmstead on the hills, which, 
of all places, had been his favourite haunt 
when a boy, and which had been the last 
spot he had visited before fleeing from 
England. Phebe Marlowe he had seen ; if 
he went away at once he could see her 
home before her return to it. Next to his 
mother and his wife, he knew that Phebe 
was most likely to recognise him, if recogni- 
tion by any one was possible. Most likely 
old Marlowe was dead ; but if not, his senses 
would surely be too dull to detect him. 

When he came to the lanes, green overhead 
and underfoot, and as silent as the mountain- 
heights round Engelberg, he felt the solace 
ofthe change. All the recollections treasured 
upin the secret cellsof memory were springing 
into light at every step; but these were remem- 
brances less bitter than those the sight of his 
lost home had called to mind. He felt him- 
self less of a phantom here, where no one met 


™ or crossed his path, than in the streets 
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where many faces looking blankly at him 
wore the well-known features of old com- 
rades. By the time he gained the moor- 
lands, and looked across its purple heather 
and yellow gorse, his mind was in a healthier 
mood than it had been for years. 

But the cottage-door was locked now: After 
knocking twice he tried the latch, but it didnot 
open. He went to the little window, uncur- 
tained as usual, and peered in, but all was still 
and dark ; there was not a glimmer of light 
on the hearth, where he had always seen some 
glimmering embers. There was no sign of 
life about the place; no dog barking, no 
sheep bleating, or fowls fluttering about the 
little farm-yard. All the innocent, joyous 
gaiety of the place had vanished ; yet he could 
see that it was not falling into decay; the 
thatch was in repair, the dark intérior, dingly 
visible through the window, was as it used to 
be. It was not a ruin, but it was not a home. 
A home might have received him within its 
hospitable walls, or a ruin might have given 
him an hour’s shelter. But Phebe’s door was 
shut against him, though it would have done 
him good to stand within it once more, a 
penitent man. 

But he could see the interior through the 
window. How familiar, yet how different, it 
seemed! He knew all these carvings, curious 
and beautiful, which lined the walls and 
decorated every article of the old oak furni- 
ture. In the deep recess of the window- 
frame, where the western sun was already 
shining, stood old Marlowe’s copy of a carved 
crucifix, which he had himself once brought 
from the Tyrol, and lent to him before finding 
a place for it in his own home. The sacred 
head was bowed down so low as to be almost 
hidden under the shadow of the crown of 
thorns. At the foot of the cross, in delicately 
small Old English letters, the old man had 
carved the words, “‘ Come unto me all ye that 
be weary and heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest.” He remembered pointing out the 
mistake that he had made to old Marlowe. 

“T like it best,” said the dumb man; “I 
have often been weary, but not with labour ; 
weary of myself, weary of the world, weary of 
life, weary of everything but my Phebe. 
That is what Christ says to me.” 

Jean Merle could see the old man’s speak- 
ing face again, and the fingers moving less 
swiftly when spelling out the words to him, 
than when he was talking to Phebe. Weary! 
weary! was it not so with him? Could any 
man on earth be more weary than he was? 

He returned to London, and hired a garret 
for a small weekly rent, where he would lodge 
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until he could resolve what to do. But week 
after week passed without bringing to his 
mind the solution of the problem. Remorse 
had given place to repentance; but despair 
had not been succeeded by hope. There 
was nothing to hope for. The irrevocable 
past stood between him and any reparation 


for his sin which his soul earnestly desired to | 
make. An easy thing, and light, it would have ! 


been to put himself into the power of his 
enemy, Mr. Clifford, and bear the penalty of 
the law. He had suffered a hundredfold 
more than justice would have exacted. The 
broken law demanded satisfaction, and it 
would have been a blessed relief to him to 
give it. But that could never be. He could 
never bear the penalty of his crime without 
dragging Felicita into depths of shame and 
suffering deeper than they would have been 
if he had borne it at first. ‘The fame she had 
won for herself would lift up his infamy and 
hers to the intolerable gaze of a keen and 
bitter publicity. He must blacken her fair 
reputation if he sought to appease his own 
conscience. 

He made no effort to find out where she 
and his children were living. But one after 
another, in the solitude of his garret, he read 
every book Felicita had written. They gave 
him no pleasure, and awoke in him no ad- 
miration, for he read them through different 
eyes from her other readers. There was 
great bitterness of soul for him in many of 
the sentences she had penned ; now and then 
he came upon some to which he alone held 
the true key. He felt that he, her husband, 
was dwelling in her mind as a type of subtle 
selfishness and weak ambition. When she 
depicted a good or noble character it was 
almost invariably a woman, not a man; it 
was never a man past his early manhood. 
However varied their circumstances and tem- 
peraments, they were in the main worldly and 
mean ; sometimes they were successful hypo- 
crites, deceiving those nearest and dearest to 
them. 

It was a wholesome penance to him, per- 
haps ;. but it shook and troubled his soul to 
its very depths. His sin had ruined the 
poor weak-minded drunkard, John Nixey, 
and hastened the end of dumb old Marlowe; 
these consequences of it must, at any time, 
have clouded his own after-life. But it had 
also wrought a baneful change in the spirit 
of the woman whom he loved. It was he 
who had slain within her the hope, and the 
love, and the faith in her fellow-men which 
had been needed for the full perfecting of her 
genius. 





CHAPTER XXXIX.—HIS FATHER’S SIN, 


Wuewn Felix returned from his brief and 
clouded holiday to his district, he found that 
John Nixey, following up the impression he 
had so successfully made, had spread his story 
abroad, and found ears willing to listen to it, 
and hearts willing to believe it. The small 
Provident Club, instituted by Felix to check 
the waste and thriftlessness of the people, 
had already, in his short absence, elected 
another treasurer of its scanty funds ; and the 
members who formed it, working men and 
women who had been gathered together by his 
personal influence, treated him with but scant 
civility. His evening lectures in the church 
mission-house were sometimes scarcely at- 
tended, whilst on other days there was an 
influx of hearers, among whom John Nixey 
was prominent, with half-a-dozen rough and 
turbulent fellows like himself, hangers-on at 
the nearest spirit vaults, who were ready for 
any turn that might lead to a row. The 
women and children who had been accus- 
tomed to come stayed away, or went to some 
other of the numerous preaching-places, as 
though afraid of this boisterous element in 
his little congregation. 

Now and then, too, he heard his name 
called out aloud in jthe streets by some of 
Nixey’s friends, as he passed the prospering 
gin-palaces with their groups of loungers 
about the doors ; but though he could catch 
the sound of the laugh and the sneer that 
followed him, he could take no notice. He 
could not turn round in righteous indignation 
and tell the fellows, and the listening by- 
standers, that what they said of his father 
was a lie. The poor young curate, with his 
high hopes and his enthusiastic love of the 
work he had chosen for the sake of his fellow- 
men, was compelled to pass on with bowed 
head, and silent lips, and a heart burdened 
with the conviction that his influence was 
altogether blighted and uprooted. 

It was gall and wormwood to Felix that he 
was unable to contradict the story in full. He 
could say that his father had never been a 
convict; but no inducement on earth could 
have wrung from him the declaration that his 
father had never been guilty of fraud. Some- 
times he wondered whether it would not be 
well to own the simple truth, and endure the 
shame: if he had been the sole survivor of 
his father’s sin this he would have done, and 
gone on toilsomely regaining the influence 
he had lost. But the secret touched his 
mother even more closely than himself, and 
Hilda was equally concerned in it. It had 
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been sacredly kept by those older than he 
was, and it was not for him to betray it. 
“My poor mother!” he called her. Never, 
before he learned the secret burden she had 
borne, had he called her by that tender and 
pitiful epithet; but as often as he thought of 
her now his heart said, ‘‘ My poor mother !” 

As soon as Canon Pascal returned to Eng- 
land Felix took a day’s holiday, and ran 
down by train to the quiet rectory in Essex, 
where he had spent the greater portion of his 
boyhood. 

Alice was at home, he knew ; but he sternly 
forbade himself to seek for her. It was 
Canon Pascal he had come down to see, 


and he went straight on to his well-known | 


study. He was busy in the preparation of 
next Sunday’s sermons, but at the sight 





| 





into depths of darkness, his mother had risen 
so much the higher in his reverence and love. 
She had become a saint and a martyr in his 
eyes; and to save her from a moment’s 


| grief seemed to be a cause worth dying 


for. 

“TI came to tell you all,” he went on, 
“and to say I cannot any more hope that 
you will give Alice to me. God alone knows 
what it costs me to give her up: and she will 
suffer too for a while,a long while, I fear ; 
for we have grown together so. But it must 
be. Alice cannot marry a man who has 
not even an unblemished name to offer to 


| her.” 


‘You should ask Alice herself about that,” 
said Canon Pascal quietly. 
A thrill of rapture ran through Felix, and 


| he grasped the shoulder, on which his hand 
| still rested, more firmly. What! was it 
| possible that this second father of his knew 
| all his disgrace and dishonour, how his teeth 
were set on edge by the sour grapes which he 


of Felix’s dejected, unsmiling face, he swept 
away his books and papers with one hand, 
whilst he stretched out his other hand to give 
him such a warm, strong, hearty grip as he 
might have given to a drowning man. | 


“What is it, my son?” he asked. 
There was such a full sympathetic tone in 
the friendly voice speaking to him, that Felix 


felt his burden already shared, and pressing | 


had not eaten, and yet was willing that Alice 
should share his name and his lot? There 
was no fear as to what Alice would say. He 
recollected how Phebe spoke, as if her 


less heavily on his bruised spirit. He stood | thoughts dwelt more on his father’s -sorrow 
alittle behind Canon Pascal, with his hand | and sad death, than on his sin; and Alice 
upon his shoulder, as he had often placed | would be the same. She would cover it with 


himself before when he was pleading for some 
boyish indulgence, or begging pardon for 
some boyish fault. 

“You have been like a true father to me, 
and I come to tell you a great trouble,” he 
began in a tremulous voice. 

“T knowit, my boy,” replied Canon Pascal ; 
“you have found out how true it is, ‘The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the 
children’s teeth are set on edge.’ Ah! 
Felix, life teaches us so, as well as this wise 
old Book. Phebe told me, six months 
since. And now you and I can understand 
Felicita. There was no prejudice against 
our Alice in her mind; no unkindness to 
either of you. But she could not bring 
herself to say the truth against the husband 
whom she has wept and mourned over so long. 
And your mother is the soul of truth and 
honour ; she could not let you marry whilst 
we were ignorant of this matter. It has been 
a terrible cross to bear, and she has borne it 
in silence. I love and revere your mother 
more than ever.” 

“Yes!” said Felix with a sob. He had 
not yet seen her since coming to this fateful 
knowledge ; for Phebe and Hilda had joined 
her at the sea-side, where they were still 
Staying. 


|a woman’s sweet charity. He could not 
|command his voice to speak; and after a 
minute’s pause Canon Pascal continued— 
“Yes! Alice, too, knows all about it. I 
| told her beside your father’s grave. And do 
| you suppose she said, ‘ Here is cause enough 
for me to break with Felix’? Nay, I believe 
,if the sin had been your own, Alice would 
| have said it was her duty to share it, and 
| your repentance. Shall our Lord come to 
| save sinners, and we turn away from their 
blameless children? Yet I thought it must 
be so at first, I own it, Felix; at first, while 
| my eyes were blinded and my heart hardened, 
| and I looked at it in the light of the world. 
But then I bethought me of your mother. 
Shall not she make good to you the evil your 
father has wrought? If he dishonoured your 
name in the eyes of a few, she has brought 
honour to it, and made it known far beyond 
the limits it could have been known through 
him. ‘The world will regard you as her son, 
not as his.” 
** But I came also to tell you that I wish to 
leave the country,” said Felix. “There is a 
difficulty in getting young men for our colonial 








work ; and I am young and strong, stronger 
than most young men in the Church. I 


But if his father had gone down | could endure hardships, and go in for work 
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that feebler men must leave untried ; you have 
taken care of that forme. Sucha life would 
be more like old Felix Merle’s than a London 
curacy. You let your own sons emigrate, 
believing that the old country is getting 
over-populated ; and I thought I would go 
too.” 

“Why?” asked Canon Pascal, turning 
round in his chair, and looking up search- 
ingly into his face. 

In a few words, and in short broken sen- 
tences, Felix told him of Nixey’s charge, and 
the change it had wrought in the London 
curacy, upon which he had entered with so 
much enthusiasm and delight. 

“Tt will be the same wherever I go in 
England,” he said in conclusion ; “ and I can- 
not face them boldly and say it is all a 
falsehood.” 

“You must live it down,” answered_Canon 
Pascal ; “ go on, and take no notice of it.” 

“But it hinders my work sadly,” said 
Felix, “and I cannot go on in the Brick- 
fields. There might be a row any evening, 
and then the story would come out in the 
police-courts ; and what could I say? At 
least, I must give up that.” 

For a few minutes Canon Pascal was lost 
in thought. If Felix was right in his appre- 
hension, and the whole story came out in the 


police-court, there were journals pandering 
to public curiosity that would gladly lay hold 
of any gossip or scandal connected with Mrs. 


Roland Sefton. Her name would insure its 
publicity. And how could Felicita endure 
that, especially now that her health was 
affected? If the dread of disclosing her 
secret to him had wrought so powerfully 
upon her physical and mental constitution, 
what would she suffer if it became a nine- 
days’ talk for the world ? 

“T will get your rector to exchange curates 
with me till we can see our way clear,” he 
said. ‘“ He is Alice’s godfather, you know, 
and will do it willingly. I am going up to 
Westminster in November, and you will be 
here in my place, where everybody knows 
your face and you know theirs. There will 
be no question here about your father, for 
you are looked upon as my son. 
away, and find Alice.” 





Now go | 


When Felix turned out of Liverpool Street 
station that evening, a tall, gaunt-looking 
workman offered to carry his bag for him, 
It was filled with choice fruit from the rec- 
tory garden, grown on trees grafted and 
pruned by Canon Pascal’s own hands ; and 
Felix had helped Alice to gather it for some 
of his sick parishioners in the unwholesome 
dwelling-places he visited. 

“JT am going no farther than the Mansion 
House,” he answered, “and I can carry it 
myself.” 

* You’d do me a kindness if you’d let me 
carry it,” said the man. 

It was not the tone of a common loafer, 
hanging about the station for any chance 
job, and Felix turned to look at him 
in the light of the street. It was the old 
story, he thought to himself, a decent me- 
chanic from the country, out of work, and 
lost in this great labyrinth of a city. He 
handed his bag to him and walked on along 
the crowded thoroughfare, soon forgetting 
that he was treading the flagged streets of a 
city; he was back again, strolling through 
dewy fields in the cool twilight, with Alice 
beside him, accompanying him to the quiet 
little station, He thought no more of the 
stranger behind him, or of the bag he carried, 
until he hailed an omnibus travelling west- 
ward. 

“ Here is your bag, sir,” said the man. 

“Ah! Id forgotten it,’ exclaimed Felix. 
“Good night, and thank you.” 

He had just time to drop a shilling into 
his hand before the omnibus was off. But 
the man stood there in front of the Mansion 
House, motionless, with all the busy sea of 
life roaring around him, hearing nothing and 
seeing nothing. This coin that lay in his 
hand had been given to him by his son ; his 
son’s voice was still sounding in his ears. He 
had walked behind him taking note of his 
firm strong step, his upright carriage and 
manly bearing. It had been too swift a march 
for him, full of exquisite pain and pleasure, 
which chance might never offer to him again. 

“ Move on, will you?” said a policeman 
authoritatively ; and Jean Merle, rousing him- 
self from his reverie, went back to his lonely 
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DEMAS. 


“ For I am now ready to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” 
* . a. + ” «© * . > 


“‘ For Demas hath forsaken me, having loved this present world.”—z Timoruy iv. 


# I AM ready to be offered ; 
Ready, for the strife is done, 
For the course on earth is finished, 
And the crown is nearly won ; 
Oft in weariness and weakness, 
Oft in peril of the sword, 
Still I strove in faith and meekness, 
I, the prisoner of the Lord. 
Come,* for autumn winds are wailing, 
And the spirit longs for thee ; 
Age is lonely, friends are failing, 
Demas hath forsaken me.” 


Thus the words of Paul the aged 
Echo down the aisles of time, 
Telling of a trust unshaken, 
And a life that was sublime ; 
Only one soft note of grieving 
Through the triumph makes its way— 


* “Do thy diligence to come shortly unto me.”’—2 | 
TIMOTHY iv. 


In the world that he was leaving 
One faint heart had gone astray ; 

Waiting for a glorious morrow, 
Soon his risen Lord to see, 

Still he sighs, in human sorrow, 
“ Demas hath forsaken me.” 


There are thankless souls, and faithless, 
Father, in this world of Thine, 

From the Bread of Heaven turning 
To the husks that feed the swine ; 

And Thy servants, toiling, praying 
For the kingdom of Thy grace, 

Weep to see these children straying 
Far away from Thy dear face ; 

Bring them back to paths of gladness, 
Let Thy Spirit strive for Thee, 

Lest they hear Thee say in sadness, 
“Lo, ye have forsaken me!” 


SARAH DOUDNEY. 





MEAT IN DUE SEASON. 


By THe Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


* ‘PARE no thought for the morrow.” | 

What a strange, impracticable, and 
contradictory command seems to be com- 
prised in these few words ! 

Why, one of the very characteristics that 
raise man above the lower animals is, that he 
knowingly takes thought for the future, Care 
for the future distinguishes civilised man from 
the savage, who lives only in the present day, 
keeps no record of yesterday, and never 
thinks of the morrow. 

How is it possible for man not to take 
thought for the morrow? There is scarcely 
one in a thousand who is not obliged to take | 








very much thought for the future. Even if 
he be alone in the world, and have only him- 
self to think of, he cannot but “take thought” 
for his life, whether he can continue to earn 
his food, clothes, and lodging. 

Should he be a hugband and father, his 
thought for the future is"multiplied according 
to the number of his children whom he must | 
feed, clothe, lodge, teach, and bring up “in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 

Obedience to such a command as this 
seems impossible. 

Yet the words are those of Him who never 
issued a command that could not be obeyed, 
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nor spoke a word which was not truth 
itself. 

Now, suppose we see what St. Paul has to 
say on the same subject. “If any provide 
not for his own, and specially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith, and is 
worse than an infidel.” Here the great 
apostle seems to be flatly contradicting the 
commands of his Lord. 

A glance at the revised version, however, 
will show that there is no contradiction at 
all. The phrase, “ Take no thought,” was in 
the days of the authorised version a very fair 





—— 
afterwards acknowledged fact that there was 
after all no reason for fretting, and that 
those who yielded to it had inflicted need. 
less suffering on themselves and those around 
them. 

Then comes the advice, Look around and 
see how the birds who do not work to pro- 
duce the food that they eat, are fed by their 
heavenly Father, and how the flowers which 
neither spin nor weave are clad in robes 
more gorgeous than those of Solomon him- 
self. 

The astonishing and comprehensive truth 


exposition of the word used by our Lord. | of this latter statement could not be even 


But in the 
course of 
nearly three 
centuries the 
significations 
of words and 
phrases have 
greatly 
changed, in 
some cases 
exactly rever- 
sing their 
former sense. 

The revised 
version gives 
a much closer 


rendering by 


the words— 
“Be not 
anxious,” or, 
as we might 
in simpler 
terms say, 
“Do not fret.” 
Taken in 
this sense, 
how wise is 
theadvice not 
to fret! Fret- 
ting only 
takes away 
the capacity 
for labour and 
destroys the 
enjoyment of 
work which 
is felt by all 
who labour 
conscien- 
tiously. No 
amount of 
fretting will alter adverse circumstances, 
any more than it can add a cubit to the 
stature. And the wisdom of the Lord’s 
advice is almost invariably proved by the 


partially 
understood 
until the pre- 
sent time— 
when with the 
microscope 
are revealed 
glories of this 
outward 
world increas- 
ing in splen- 
dour as the 
capacity of 
the instru- 
ment in- 
creases. 
Suppose we 
takethe words 
of our Lord 
simply in 
their external 
sense, restrict 
them to one 
class of 
beings, and 
see how the 
birds are fed. 
First, then, 
there are cer- 
tain. birds 
which feed 
exclusively on 
living insects. 
In this coun- 
try the insects 
are withdrawn 
during the 
cold months, 
and in conse- 
quence __ the 
birds would 
die of starvation, were it not for the in- 
stinct that impels them to migrate to warmer 
climates, and the bodily structure which en- 
ables them to obey the impulse. These birds 
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can therefore only exist within a certain zone 
of temperature, and as that zone changes 
its place in the course of the year, the 


Most of them find their food in the day- 
time. 

Such are the swallow tribe, which chase 
their prey on the wing, and fare best when 
the days are brightest. Then there are the 
fly-catchers, which are not sufficiently swift 
of wing to overtake their prey by chase, but 
which sit watching, on some chosen spot, 
for passing insects, snap them up, and 
return again to their watch. Then we have 
the wryneck, which always comes early in 
the season, because it is able to thrust its 
wonderful tongue into the recesses of tree- 
bark, and so to capture insects which have 
been hatched, but which are not yet strong 
enough to take to flight. 

Others are intended to prey on the insects 
which fly or travel by night, and are there- 
fore forced to be nocturnal in their own 
habits. 

Chief among them is the nightjar. In 
England we have but a single species, and 
a wonderful creature it is. Its flight is cu- 
riously erratic, somewhat between that of a 
butterfly and a bat, and is exactly suited 
for the chase of the cockchafer and other 
beetles which fly by night. 

Creeping insects afford nourishment to 
multitudes of birds, and there are many 
which, although they feed mostly upon hard 


birds are obliged to remain within it, and 
shift their place according to the tempera- 
| ture. 


| seeds when they are adult, and are furnished 
| with beaks made for the purpose of cracking 
| them, require, when they are soft-billed nest- 
| lings, to be supplied with food suitable to 
their tender beaks. Thus, we find so many 
| birds eagerly hunting for caterpillars, grubs, 
| and similar creatures in the spring time. At 
| that time of year the young birds are still in 
their nests, and at the same time of year mil- 
lions of caterpillars are hatched from the 
eggs which have been laid in the preceding 
autumn—each finding its proper food. 

These caterpillars require the leaves to be 
young and tender in order to be suitable 
for food. This necessity is conspicuously 
shown in the numberless leaf-rolling cater 
pillars. 

Tiny as they are when hatched, they 
manage, by means of the silken thread which 
they have the power of spinning, to roll young 
leaves into hollow cylinders and to conceal 
themselves within them, the leaf affording 
therefore not only food but a home. 

These caterpillars, which are produced in 
countless profusion, afford nourishment for 
young birds—so each has its meat in due 
season. The caterpillars are not hatched 
until the leaves begin to shoot, nor kept un- 
hatched until they are too strong and stiff 
to be rolled. Nor are the young birds 
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hatched until the caterpillars are ready to 
supply food for their tender mouths. 

Other birds are especially constructed for 
feeding on the living creatures which lie 
buried in the earth. As a type of this class 
we may take the common rook, which feeds 





principally upon the grubs of the cockchafer, | 


the wire-worm (itself the grub of a beetle 
allied to the fireflies of warmer countries), and 
similar beings. All these grubs are vegetable 
feeders and destructive to the crops, but are 
little suspected because they are concealed 
below the earth ; while the rook which comes 
to eat them is thought to be the devourer of 
the seed and young plants which have in 
reality been destroyed by the unsuspected 
foes that lurk in darkness. The terrible tur- 
nip caterpillar is a much favoured food of 
the rook, whose strong bill is able to dig to 
a considerable depth, and drag the hidden 
caterpillar from its dark retreat. 

Watch the ploughman as he is at his work, 
and you will see him followed by trains of 
rooks, which walk closely behind him in the 
furrow for the purpose of picking up the 
grubs which the ploughshare has turned up. 
Anywhere near the sea-shore gulls will ac- 
company the rooks in this mode of procuring 
food, and after very severe weather will ven- 
ture very far inland. 

During the spring of last year, I was 








called upon to pass much time in travelling 
upon the Scotch railways. The winter had 
been a very sharp one, and no sooner had it 
relaxed its grasp on the earth than the 
ploughmen were at work. In the repeated 
journeys which I made between Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, i noticed that the gulls ex. 
tended over the whole tract of country, and 
that they were nearly, if not quite, as plenti- 
ful as the rooks. 

In a lesser degree, the starlings are quite 
as useful as the rooks, finding their principal 
food in the destructive grubs of the different 
species of large tipulz which are popularly 
called by the name of daddy-long-legs. 

Then again, there are all the predatory birds, 
which for the most part live entirely on ver- 
tebrate animals of their own killing. Such 
are the eagles, hawks, owls, and shrikes, each 
of which groups finds its own food in its own 
way, and does not interfere with the others. 
The eagle, for example, can successfully 
jattack pigs, lambs, or even small sheep, 
and carry them off to its nest, while it mostly 
lives on hares, rabbits, and even pike and 
salmon. Not that it disdains the bodies of 
dead animals. For eagles have often been 
caught in traps baited with a dead sheep 
or lamb ; but it much prefers living to dead 
food. 

Some of this group, called ospreys, or sea 





eagles, live almost entirely on fish, which 
they snatch out of the water with their claws 
and carry away in a manner almost unique 
among birds. Holding the neck of the fish 


with one foot, the osprey grasps the small ot 
its tail with the other, and so flies off, striding 
as it were over the fish and effectually pre- 
venting it from struggling. 
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Inmany countries which are thinly populated | 


the bodies of large dead animals, such as the 


themselves, but instead of eating it at once 
almost invariably impale it upon a thorn, 


camel and the horse, are simply left to decay | leaving it there to be eaten at leisure. 
But then come the vultures, 


where they fall. 
which reverse 
in their food 
the habits of 
the eagle, and 
prefer dead to 
living food. 
So far from 
being of- 
fended by 
the odour of 
decomposi- 
tion, the vul- 
tures are at- 
tracted by it, 
and nothing 
is so grateful 
to their nos- 
tris as the 
stench —as 
we should 
think it —of 
an animal in 
the last stage 
of decay. 
Where the 
carcase is, 
there will the 
vultures be 
gathered to- 
gether. 

The hawk 
tribes are al- 
most eagles in 
little, chasing 
and catching 
prey, some- 
times furred 
and some- 
times fea- 
thered. One 
of them, the 
kestrel or windhover, is notable for the fact 
that it feeds mostly upon the fiela-mice. 

These little animals have a way of creeping 
among the grass so silently that human eyes 
seldom detect them. But, poised aloft in 
the air, the kestrel surveys the ground, its 
eyes, which can be either telescopic or 
microscopic at will, scanning every inch of 
ground, and no sooner does’ @’field-mouse 
venture from its burrow than the késtrel 








drops upon it and seldom fails to carry 
it off. 

The shrikes combine the tastes of the 
eagles and vultures. They catch prey for| 





Mostly the impaled prey becomes pu- 
trid before 
it is eaten, 
but the shrike 
is as indif- 
ferent as the 
vulture in 
this respect. 
I have séen a 
number of 
young birds, 
evidently 
taken from 
the same nest, 
impaled on 
thorns by the 
shrike. The 
odour was 
almost un- 
endurable to 
human  nos- 
trils, but the 
shrike prob- 
ably con- 
sidered it to 
be fragrance 
itself. 

To the owl 
tribe, the 
night is the 
“due season” 
in which they 
find their 
food. Noctur- 
nal creatures 
of many kinds 
come creep- 
ing out of 
their hiding- 
places, and 
upon them the 
owls feed. 

Then come the many birds which find 
their food in the water, and whose structure 
is beautifully modified for that purpose. 

In our own country we have the ducks 
and swans, whose beaks are round for the 
express purpose of dabbling in the water 
and separating from it the savoury substances 
on Which they feed. In fact,;a duck’s' bill, 
whén™closely examined, is constructed much 
on the principle of the Greenland whale’s 
jaws, the water passing through a natural 
sieve far superior to any artificial sieve made 
by man. 

Correspondingly, there are many birds 
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which find their food under the bark of trees, 
and others which are enabled, by the struc- 
ture not only of their beaks but their whole 
bodies, to dig into the solid wood and drag 
from it the grubs which live in burrows driven 
deeply into the trunk itself. 

Other birds are to the water what swallows 
are to the air. 

Among them may be reckoned all the 
various divers; the guillemots, which literally 
fly through the water, their wings being used 
as much as their feet, and the different com- 
morants, being familiar examples. 

Then, just as the ostrich tribes find their 
food on the earth, and have their legs greatly 
developed and their wings reduced to mere 
rudiments, so do the penguins run through 
the water, their broad webbed feet being set 
at the extremity of the body and worked by 
muscles as proportionally powerful as those 
of the ostrich leg. 

Another remarkable but less generally 
familiar example of the mode in which the 
birds are fed, is well known to those who are 
engaged in the whale fishery. 

Nearly every one knows that between the 
skin and the flesh of the whale there is a 
thick layer of a peculiar fatty, or rather oily 
substance called “ blubber,” placed there for 


the double purpose of retaining the animal | 








warmth in the body, oil being nearly a non- 
conductor of heat, and acting as an elastic 
envelope which can resist the enormous pres- 
sure to which the whale is subjected when 
it dives. But every one does not know that 
the oil is produced in such quantities that it 
is perpetually exuded from the whale and 
floats thinly on the surface of the water. 

Yet it is not wasted. 

There are certain little birds belonging to 
the petrel tribe which are expressly made for 
skimming over the surface of the ocean, and 
may be seen fearlessly traversing the waves 
even through a storm which drives all other 
birds to shore. Some of these birds, called 
“ mollies” by the sailors, appear to live ex. 
clusively upon the superabundant oil that is 
produced by the whales. Whalers say that 
they are never seen except in the ocean 
tracts where the whales abound, and no one 
has seen them eat in any other way than by 
scooping up the floating oil as they half fly, 
half patter over the surface. 

These are but a few of the ways in which 
our heavenly Father feeds the “ fowls of the 
air,” their food being provided for them in 
due season, their external structure enabling 
them to procure it, their internal organs 
fitted to assimilate it, and their instinct 
teaching them to select it, 


The Petrel. 
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BOY BRIGADES. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


NO. III.—THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE BOYS. 


ears of patient labour, Professor Wheat- 
stone had the happiness of seeing the elec- 
tric telegraph successfully at work on the 
London and Blackwall Railway. 

Since that time a network of telegraphic 
wires, finer and closer than a spider’s web, has 
spread itself over the face of our country, and 
stretching in lines thousands of miles in 
length, has drawn us by the invisible power 
of its wondrous threads near to the farthest 
corners of earth’s vast and distant con- 
tinents. 

Telegraphic signals had been for years in 
use in the Navy, but the idea of conveying 
words with lightning rapidity by employing 
electricity as our Mercury was so startling 
and novel an idea that it appeared at first 
beyond the bounds of belief. 

It struck ordinary and unscientific persons 
very much in the same manner as the de- 
scription of illuminating the London streets 
by gas, in the year 1808, did a country gen- 
tleman, who, after listening patiently for some 
time to an explanation of the why and where- 
fore, struck his hand down on the table and 


ie the year 1859, after more than twenty 
y 


cried, “ After all it’s zapossible, and J don’t 


and won't believe it.” Presently disbelief 
became the only impossibility; then other 
ideas connected with the mysterious inven- 
tion arose. 

We have a clear recollection of a book 
written twenty years ago, in those early days 
of electric application, by an old dissenting 
minister, the object of which was to prove 
that the telegraph was a sign of the latter days, 
a sure proof that our worn-out earth was 
nearly done for. The text upon which this 
author rested most securely for his evidence 
was, “ Many shall run to and fro, and know- 
ledge shall be increased.” And to this very 
day many an old lady regards the appear- 
ance of a smart telegraphic messenger with 
the yellow envelope in hand as something 
rather more terrible than a mad dog, a wild 
bull, or a fall in the Funds. Indeed there 
are few of us who do not remember days 
when, with a heart sick from overmastering 
fear, we trembled as we tore off that thin 
cover and read the twenty short words which 
told us that the worst, the most dreaded 
sorrow had come. We held the record of 
our misery in a shaking hand, and looked up 
from the paper into a world over which the 





blackness of darkness had settled, and down 
a future life all whose perspective was a blank; 
and for long months afterwards we shrank, 
feeling an after-stab of the old pain, when- 
ever we received a telegram. Much of this 
special alarm will pass away, when, as we 
hope will soon be the case, Government in- 
troduces the talked-of sixpenny messages. 
Then, we doubt not, the telegraph will be so 
much more frequently used, especially by the 
middle and working classes, that the telegraph 
messenger will be regarded with no more 
interest, either asa looked-for bringer of good 
tidings or as a daily bore, than the postman. 
Yet even now the telegraph boy, regarded as 
a boy (not as a bomb-shell), is as bright and 
pleasant a lad as you will often meet ; and as 
the third on our list in the SUNDAY MAGAZINE 
of “City Brigade Boys,” we would beg for 
him a kindly reception from the reader. 

Before, however, we ask you to come with 
us to the General Post-office in St. Mgrtin’s- 
le-Grand and make his personal acquaintance, 
it may be interesting to glance back over the 
decade during which our Government has 
held a monopoly of this business, and learn 
something of the growth of the work which 
employs our brigade messengers, 

Ten years ago there were in all 2,488 
offices belonging to all the telegraph com- 
panies in England ; these were bought up by 
the nation, and at the close of last year their 
number had increased to 5,331. Thenumber 
of instruments in use was 2,200, and this did 
not include the private ones used on private 
wires, but now the 2,200 have increased to 
8,151. 

The vastness of the present arrangement 
strikes us, perhaps, most when we learn that 
we possess 23,156 miles of telegraph line, 
requiring foo,851 miles of wire! ‘This calcu- 
lation does not include 707 miles of sub- 
marine cables which are needed to connect 
the different parts of our United Kingdom, 
nor nearly 8,000 miles of private wires, though 
these also are, of course, the property of the 
Government. 

Speaking of submarine connections; on 
one occasion during last year it was found 
that the communication with the Shetland 
Islands was interrupted for a week, and on 
examination this was found to be owing to a 
mouse having nibbled at the covering of the 
cable in the hut on Sanday Island. It is 
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wonderful how impudent small things dare 
to be! 

But not only has the number of the offices 
and the required miles of wire increased so 
wonderfully, improvements have been made 
in the instruments, many of which are now 
duplex, and even quadruplex. Also a system 
of intercommunication between private wire 
renters has been established. A few years 
ago this plan was first tried at Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Middlesbro’, and Stockton, and is 
now extended to Glasgow, Bradford, Swan- 
sea, and some other towns. 

The convenience is found to be immense. 
The wires radiate from a head post-office to 
the offices and warehouses of the renters, 
and can be connected with each other, so 
that any one renter may hold direct commu- 
nication by wire with any other renter he 
pleases to name. There seems every reason 
to believe private telegraphic communication 
will become in England as usual a conve- 
nience as telephonic communication is now 
in American cities, and we may hope some 
day to be able, when friends drop in unex- 
pectedly near dinner-time, to run, as our 
cousins across the water do, into another 
room and say, “ Put me in connection with 
the fishmonger,” and then, “ Please send up 
some soles directly,” and see, in five minutes 
or so, the boy with the fish at the door. What 
cross looks and domestic jars such an ar- 
rangement will save ! 

But then more telegraphists than even the 
5,611 employed last year (of whom, we are 
glad to say, 1,556 are women) will be needed, 
and more messengers also, though these 
number 4,648 ! 

Speaking of “messengers” brings our 
brigade boys again to the fore ; but we have 
not to do with the army of lads scattered 
over the whole of England, but, as with our 
other boy employments, are to confine our- 
selves to London, and to the heart of London 
—the City. And so, if you please, we ask 
you to come with us out of the jostling crowd 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard, to the quieter 
regions of St. Martin’s-le-Grand. We find 
two large classes of boys are employed here 
—the boy letter-sorters and the telegraphic 
messenger lads; together they number no 
fewer than 423 of the brightest, quickest 
young fellows to be met with even in the 
great City. And from these two divisions the 
letter-carriers are selected. 

The lads employed at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand do not come from the miserable and 
neglected ranks which supply the members 
of the street-cleaners and shoe-black brigades. 





re 
Their parents must be respectable persons, 
and are usually tradesmen, as butchers, fish. 
mongers, bakers, and small shopmen; some 
are under-clerks, others warehousemen, and 
SO On. 

It is a very fortunate circumstance for 
these boys, and also for their parents, that 
so excellent an employment is open to them 
just when the cost of their support begins 
otherwise to press heavily on the family 
funds. 

The boy telegraph messengers are ad- 
mitted to their situations at an earlier age 
than the boy sorters, and we will therefore 
take them first. 

No boy must be younger than fourteen, or 
older than fifteen, when he enters. Any boy 
may present himself at the General Post- 
office as a candidate ; there he is required 
to fill up a form, which asks questions re- 
specting his age, parents, the schools he has 
attended, &c. He must also bring certifi. 
cates of good health and character. Sup- 
posing the boy is appointed, he earns from 
7s. to 8s. a week for the first year, and then, 
as a kind of promotion, he is paid a half 
penny per message, and in this way earns 
from 9s. 4d. to 12s. gd. a. week. Besides 
the money payment, they have their uniform 
provided, which consists of two pairs of 
trousers, a tunic, and a cap; also they are 
allowed three pairs of new boots in the 
course of the year, but, we were told most 
seriously, “they had to mend them them- 
selves.” 

One hundred and ninety-two boy messen- 
gers are attached to St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and 
they are divided into two sets, so taking it in 
turns to come early or go late, for the hours 
are from eight in the morning to four in the 
afternoon, and from eleven in the morning to 
eight in the evening. At sixteen years of 
age the boys are obliged to leave this depart- 
ment, and then if their conduct has been 
good and they are recommended for further 
employment, they may hope to become boy 
sorters or indoor telegraph messengers, 
which is a very desirable promotion, for these 
begin with 12s. weekly, the pay gradually 
increasing to 18s.; and at seventeen years of 
age, if still proving themselves worthy, they 
will have the preference over any other 
candidates for the situations of junior letter- 
carriers, or junior sorters of the circulation 
department. 

The junior letter-carriers begin with 18s. 
and can rise to 30s. a week, but the glories 
which stretch in the future before the junior 
sorters are most eagerly coveted by our 
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telegraph boys, for these favoured individuals 
begin with £1, which increases at the rate of 


1s. a week annually to 25s., and there is a | 


further prospect of rising to 45s. 

To become a boy sorter a lad has to 
undergo an examination in writing, in read- 
ing the addresses of letters, and in addition 
sums. He then has to be measured, and if 
he reaches the noble height of 5 feet 2 inches, 
and, after being duly thumped, is declared 
sound in wind and limb, he is appointed. 
Two hundred and thirty lads are thus em- 
ployed, making the total number of boys 
connected with the General Post-office 
423. This seems a very large number, 
but to get some idea of the scale upon 
which the work of the General Post-office 
is carried on, it is necessary to procure 
an order and make a personal visit to the 
building. 


through their instruments last year, does not 
impress one so forcibly as the silent witness 
in the corridors underground. There in the 


dim gas-light we look amazed at the long 
rows of bookcases which line the walls ; these, 
divided into innumerable pigeon-holes, are 
tightly crammed with packets of telegrams, 
waiting until at the end of three months they 
‘are cleared out and pulped. 


The machines for reducing these telegrams 
and reproducing them as paper are continu- 
ally at work, and close to this place is a large 
engine-room. We were introduced toit by a 
very intelligent engine-driver, who evidently 
felt a personal pride in the mighty cranks 
gleaming like silver, and the beautiful flying 
wheels—every inch of the machinery was 
sparklingly bright. 
against which it was hanging a felt case; it 
was round and about three inches in diameter, 
one end was closed by a piece of elastic, the 
other had a handle of felt across it. ‘ What 
is the use of this ?” 

“To hold the telegrams ; they are rolled up 
and put in these cases, a lot at once, and then 
we put them in the pneumatic tubes and they 
are blown to the House of Lords, say, or 
other public buildings.” 

“How far are the Houses of Parliament 
from here ?” 

“Two and a quarter miles, and we send a 
case in three and a half minutes.” 

“But surely these two great engines are 
not kept constantly at work.” 

“No; but each engine is double, has two 
pumps and two sets of tubes, so we can 
reverse the action, and the same engine can 
be made both to blow the case and to draw 


To see the 1,357 telegraphists, | 
to learn that 12,170,093 messages passed | 


He took from the wall | 








it back again ; the usual pressure is two inches 
to the pound, the steam pressure is 5060.” 

As we leave the underground regions we 
see boys at work in the dim light sorting 
telegrams, others are sitting in a dining-room 
furnished with desk-like tables, laughing and 
eating, and then we meet the London City 
Missionary, who has kindly given us an 
appointment, and are taken by him into a 
very light and bare waiting-room. The 
Missionary’s hair is turning grey, and he is a 
bright little man of perhaps fifty years of age. 
In a business-like way he hands us a chair, 
and then inquires in a brisk voice— 

“ What do you want to know?” He is the 
Missionary to the boys, and shall be glad to 
give any information required. 

Then again unfolds before us the old, old 
story of the Divine Love which salts the 
earth—penetrating and preserving. Think 
what evil might be generated amidst nearly 
500 rough, noisy, and excitable lads, in whose 
employment frequent pauses of leisure and 
idleness must necessarily come, whose 
evenings are mostly their own, and five of 
whose Sundays out of every six are free days. 
Yet here Christian thoughtfulness and love 
step in, and the evil is turned to good, and the 
high spirits and restless activity natural to 
their age are turned into useful chanhels. 

Mr. Pursell made his first attempt at the 
Young Men’s Association in Aldersgate Street. 
He began his little meeting, half Bible-class, 
half prayer-meeting, with six, but in half a 
year 100 members had joined. He has 
several of these meetings, and the Post-office 
officials, who at first looked coldly on the 
movement, now encourage it. At the General 
Post-office the missionary work is absolutely 
unhindered by official restrictions. 

The boys’ meetings are admirably arranged 
on the only system which can have hope of 
real success, that of co-operation. So soon 
as a few boys join these Bible readings one 
of their number is chosen as secretary, and 
keeps an attendance book. If members be- 
come lax and do not come, he seeks them 
up and enters the reason of absence against 
their names; then each private. member tells 
other lads, trying to induce his companions 
to come. ,4 

“ Last Bivgtsday,” saidthe Missionary, show- 
ing: meyemesdf; these books, “you see 33 
came to. this pmieeting ; 10 were strangers 
and left after'the reading ; out of the rest 
8 stayed to the prayer-meeting; of the 23 
17 are teetotalers. On last Sunday 19 wereat 
the Sunday-school, and 8 were at public 
worship. Look, here is another meeting book ; 
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11 lads were present ; 9 last Sunday were at 
the Sunday-school, and 10 were at church or 
chapel; 6 are teetotalers, and 9 remained to 
the prayer-meeting.” 

In this manner the Missionary visits weekly 
Moorgate Buildings, has two meetings in 
the new buildings and one in the old at the 
General Post-office, and not so frequently 
Cornhill, Temple Bar, and Mark Lane; and 
at each office is a welcome visitor. 

All the boys off duty have been invited 
and the time of meeting told to them by their 
comrades. They go “just to see what it is 
like,” and find they enjoy it, for the meetings 
are very short. Very earnestly and simply 
the Missionary speaks. The boys are young, 
their hearts are tender, sin has not yet 
hardened them, and they listen with interest. 
By-and-by they begin to come regularly and 
are influenced for life. Their faces brighten 
as Mr. Pursell passes, and their cheery 
greetings show he is a stranger to none; 
indeed, all the lads, we think, look on him, 
not with the senseless dread of a “ parson and 
preaching,” but as Jdclonging to them, and 
being a sort of good genius of the office. 

The Postmaster of the E.C. district and 
some of the head subordinates have opened 
for the lads an excellent and suitable library, 


and they are freely supplied with the Boys’ 


Own Paper. Loose and low papers have 
gradually disappeared, the whole tone of the 
lads is raised, and though only some have 
openly joined themselves to the Bible 
classes and meetings, a// have been greatly 
improved in respectability and moral conduct. 

In winter the boys sometimes have the 
treat of a tea-meeting, which they always 
show they understand ; plum-cake is a reason 
easy of digestion by young folks ; and in the 
month of August that most popular institu- 
tion, an annual excursion, is held. Their 
generous and kindly friend the Postmaster, 
and some other gentlemen in the General 
Post-office, last year presented prizes for 
good conduct and diligence to the best boys, 
and Mrs. Brand, of Balham, invited 200 boys 
to visit her grounds, and their happy faces, 
when they returned home that evening, 
spoke more loudly than the cheers they gave 
by way of thanks at parting. 

When Mr. Pursell began his post-office 
work he was not regarded as he now is, and 
he can tell some strange stories of the recep- 
tions he met with in these early days. One 
morning at three o’clock, with a parcel of 
papers under his arm, the early postmen 
found him waiting for them in the gloom of 
the foggy mistiness, and he was assailed with— 





** Who are you?” 

“ T’m a man.” 

“ What’s your name?” 

‘¢ What odds is that to you?” 

“Who is. this fellow? Oh, he’s out of 
Colney Hatch !” 

“I’ve come on business.” 

“What do you mean? 
orders P” 

“Tn the morning sow thy seed.” And so he 
got a hearing. 

So the first steps were taken, difficult and 
self-denying, but worth taking, for bright 
lives have been won for Christ, good soldiers 
have been enlisted in the great army by this 
earnest recruiting sergeant. 

A telegraph messenger boy who nine years 
ago first began to be interested in the Bible 
meetings is now a letter-carrier ; and Mr. Pur. 
sell says, “ When I amat the office he tries to 
get near me, and every minute he can spare— 
for he is now so trusted that he has the charge 
of a duty—he will either ask me some im- 
portant question or drink in my words. He 
said to me once with great feeling, ‘I am 
trusting alone in Jesus, and I long to love 
Him more, and follow Him closely.’ Another 
time he said, ‘Iam delighted to meet you, 
for I always feel happier after listening to 
you, sir. I am happy in Jesus.’” 

The Missionary drops in, in a free-and-easy 
kind of way, into the room where the tele- 
graph boys are waiting, he opens his Bible, 
reads a few verses, gives a little Scripture 
lesson, and then a discussion begins—he 
asking the lads questions, or they asking him. 
Some good is always done in this way, for the 
very fact of discussing a subject shows an 
interest in it. 

With a touching little history, told to us by 
the admirable Missionary, of how one of his 
telegraph messenger boys was lost from the 
faith, and then resought and recovered by 
the Good Shepherd, who,is our Light as 
well as our Salvation, we close this paper. 

“In the month of March, 1880, I received 
a postcard from Mr. Sturdie, a gentleman 
of position in the Post-office Savings Bank, 
to this effect:—‘Will you kindly visit a 
young man named J. McLea, who is dying 
of consumption. He is living with his 
mother, at , Notting Hill. You will 
please be careful how you introduce your 
self, as he is sceptical, and has always 
avoided me and rejected my invitations to 
various meetings held for the good of the 
employés of this department. May be he 
will not see you at all.’ , 

“Of course I took the train and went in 
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faith expecting to see him. As I was on my 
way I thought to myself, there can be no 
need for the caution of Mr. Sturdie, as I am 
always cautious in doing my Master's work. 
If I go to see a costermonger in his one 
room I remember that room is his cas¢/e. 

“Well, I knocked at the door of a respect- 
able house, and a woman about thirty years 
of age, neat in her appearance, and more 
neat in her manners, opened it. I should 
have thought her too like a lady to be the 
sister of one of our boys, but I found she 
was so. She was a lady’s maid, and had 
got leave to come home to nurse her young 
brother. I said, ‘My name is Pursell, 
I am missionary to the boys in the Post- 
office. I heard of your brother’s illness, 
and thought I should like to say a word 
of comfort and encouragement to him, 
and I have come over for that purpose.’ 
She said, ‘I am sure he will be glad to see 
you, for there is a great change in him during 
the past few days.’ 

“By this time we were in the room, and 
there the dear lad was looking very ill. I said, 

“Well, McLea, do you know me?’ 

“Oh, yes, I have often seen you talking 
to the boys.’ 

“* Oh, then you know my business. Well, 
let me tell you, some of these boys, young as 
they are, have been brought to love and serve 
their Saviour.’ 

“His sister here interrupted by saying, 
‘Yes, sir! And I am so thankful to tell 
you my dear brother, a week to-day, gave his 
heart toGod. I did so seven years ago, and 
have prayed for him every day since. My 
prayer is answered and he is happy.’ 

“Oh, then we are one in the Lord Jesus. 
Now I will tell you how I came here,’ and I 
told them about the postcard. 

“*Ah!’ said McLea, ‘that is the only thing 
that troubles me since God pardoned my 
sins—my conduct towards Mr. Sturdie. I 
would have written to him to ask his forgive- 
ness for my conduct, but was afraid he 
would think it a liberty.’ 

“*Well, he not only sent me, but he has 
promised me to come and see you to-mor- 
row, if you wish him.’ 

“This seemed to break his heart! God 
had forgiven him, and now Mr. Sturdie was 
coming to say how much he still loved him 
Sg sake. McLea silently wept. I 
said— 

“* Well, now, my dear boy, if you are 


not too tired, tell me how you came to have | 
such a dislike to God Almighty and hatred to | 





“No, sir, I never attended one in my 
life.’ 

“¢Did you read infidel books?’ 

*¢ No, sir, never.’ 

“<Tt is very strange,’ I remarked. 

“* Ves,’ he replied ; ‘as soon as I have 
strength I will tell you. MHorse-racing was 
the thing that engaged the whole of my 
thoughts, and I always carried a sporting 
paper in my pocket. This was what kept 
me from God and good people. I knew 
the sporting paper and the Bible would not 
go together.’ 

“*T thought with regard to betting that it 
only belonged to men who had money. 
Where could you, out of 23s. or 25s. a week, 
get money to bet with?’ 

“ Here he explained to me how a young 
man with a few shillings could get absorbed 
in the business as fully as a man with thou- 
sands of pounds. 

‘*«Sometimes,’ he said, ‘I used to make a 
little, but more often lost a little.’ 

“So we prayed that he might have grace 
and strength to run this new and heavenly 
race, and in the end to take the prize. I 
told McLea it would not be a long race for 
him, but the prize was paid for, and was sure. 
I continued to visit my young friend every 
week for the five or six weeks he lived on, 
and on each occasion I found something 
new and cheering. 

“One day I said, ‘Have you any wish to 
get better ?’ 

“ Ves,’ he said, ‘ only that I may tell the ~ 
young fellows at the office what God in His 
mercy has done for me.’ 

“ At another time he said— 


“< That dear little book you gave me the 
other day is so sweet, I can’t tell you how I 
love it’ (‘A String of Pearls, by an Invalid 


Lady ’—texts of Scripture). ‘Some of these 
texts, you see, I have marked for mother. 
If you will allow meI will write mother’s 
name in it, and leave it to her when I die.’ 

“ The end came slowly on; the hip bones 
pierced through the skin, and his sufferings 
became very great. Two days before he 
died I said to him— 

“What do you now think of the words in 
an old hymn that used to be sung when I was 
a boy— 

‘ Labour is rest and pain is sweet , 
If Thou, my God, art here?’’’, 

“¢QOh,’ he replied, ‘that is what I just 
feel.’ 

“T was not surprised to receive a letter 
from his good sister to say he passed away in 


His people. Did you attend infidel lectures?’ | happiness and peace.” 
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GLADNESS. 


“‘ Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the upright in heart.’’ 


Loe voice of gladness and the breath of song 
Wait on the threshold of the dawning fair, 
All inspirations that to noon belong 
Are set to music there. 


Day after day the earth is robed again 
In the rich garments at Creation worn, 
And morning stars still sing together, when 
A summer day is born. 


Unmourned the night falls from the growing day, 
As the brown silken sheaths that safely hold 
The beechen buds in winter, fall away 
When the young leaves unfold. 


The birds that sing among the branches blend 
No undertones of sorrow in the lays 

Which, at the sun’s appearing, still ascend 
Toward the gates of praise. 


Rejoicing in their youth and in the dawn, 

The rustling leaves forget their midnight sighs, 
And flowers awake, by happy impulse drawn, 

To watch the eastern skies. 





The flashing waters, by one influence stirred, 
With songs of triumph leave the hush of night ; 

That which in pain and darkness they had heard 
Glad speaking in the light ! 


Earth puts her sorrows and her cares away, 
A nameless charm is over all things Cast, 

Like the pink flush on aspen leaves in May, 
When summer dawns at last. 


So grows the brighter radiance from above, 
When the long shadows of the soul depart ; 
So breaks the sunrise of eternal love, 
Across the human heart ; 


A new-born gladness which all life assumes, 
A voice of music o’er the daisied sod, 

A likeness of the glory that illumes 
The temple of our God. 


MARY ROWLES. 














The flashing waters, by one influence stirred, 
With songs of triumph leave the hush of night.’ 
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THE EALING COLLEGE AND ORAL TEACHING OF THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


By ELIZABETH HART. 


EW amongst us understand what abso- 
F lute silence means. Few can appre- 
ciate the misery of being surrounded, walled 
in, by utter stillness. No matter how lonely 
from all human companionship our lot may 
be, no matter in how sequestered a spot we 
dwell, earth’s many voices reach us, and, 
though perhaps for the most part unregarded, 
add a charm and sweetness to our lives 
which we should bitterly miss were they 
withdrawn from us. 

We are informed that the system of absolute 
silence and of separation practised at one time 
in the prisons of New York State, became, 
not, as it was hoped, a reformatory power, 
but a torturing punishment on the criminals 
condemned to suffer under it. Reformed 
minds were not the result, but either idiotcy 
or raving madness. The thick prison walls 
cut them off, not only from all communi- 





cation with their fellow-creatures, but from | 


reason itself ! 
a punishment being inflicted for any crime, 
and the proved inhumanity of the system has 
been its doom. 

Yet, to some extent, the case of those per- 
sons who, unhappily, are born deaf and dumb 
(as we say) is like that of these prisoners. 
Living, feeling souls, surrounded by invisible 
walls, abiding always in absolute silence, 
look out from the eyes of the deaf, and 
gazing on a world of speech and music, 
never catch the faintest echo of that which 
they see. Yet, as a rule, persons who have 
thought little on the painfully exceptional 
position of such lives, show them no sym- 
pathy, feel indeed a prejudice against them ; 
regarding them (too often with truth), as in- 
quisitive, sly, sullen, and revengeful ; and thus 
add to silence the evils of practical isolation. 
We well remember one such mute, who, if 
her mother, a poor woman, refused any 
request she made, would run out, child as 
she was, and returning with a heavy stone, 
would stand before the tall, eight-day clock 
—the best piece of furniture in the house— 
and, by gestures, make her mother under- 
stand that she would then and there smash 
its face, unless what was asked for was 
given her. And she would certainly have 
kept her threat. That girl grew up as her 
childhood promised, and was a misery and 
burden to herself and her home. 


ao? of the kindest friends the deaf and 
—4 


We cry out in horror at such | 
|such persons, or 1 in every 1,644. 


dumb in this country have ever known, Mr. 
Ackers, Hon. Sec. of the Association for 
Teaching the Dumb to Speak, says, “Not 
only is there the loss, through want of edu- 
cation, of many who might have been made 
useful members of the community, but the 
uneducated deaf mute is often very dangerous 
to society, more resembling an animal than 
a human being, having—unlike the blind— 
all his faculties for mischief in full force, but 
his sense of moral obligation unawakened 
and his passions unrestrained. You can 
picture to yourselves, then, the horrible con- 
dition of the wholly uneducated, of whom, 
alas! there are, I believe, vast numbers in 
this land.” May we not add?—especially 
of those who unfortunately lack that sym- 
pathetic patient friendship which their un- 
happy lot so deeply needs. 

In the United Kingdom (not to speak of 
the wide world), we learn from the Census 
that in 1871 there were in our midst 19,237 
In the 


| Census of 1861 the proportion was greater, 


| standing at 1 in 1,432. 





When the Census 
of 1881 is published we shall see if the pro- 
portion has again decreased, though this is 
doubted. Still we must hope it may have 
done so, for this difference is no doubt owing 
to increased medical skill and to improved 
nursing. 

Many diseases leave deafness behind them 
—notably scarlet fever. Whena child seems 
to have not only “turned the corner,” 
but is apparently nearly well, then is the 
very time when care, instead of being 
lessened, should be doubled: a cold caught 
at this stage may, and very often does, 
leave a bright boy or girl in the very prime 
of youthful beauty, the delight of parents and 
the pride of teachers, struck deaf, often stone- 
deaf, and then what we call dumbness follows 
in the footsteps of this awful visitation. 

Then there are other causes for this mis- 
fortune—/fai/s, for instance, and frights. In 
both these cases it is hard to account for 
deafness, when apparently no injury has been 
sustained by either the ear or the head ; but 
the fact of the deafness remains, even though 
the highest authorities can give no reason 
why such should be the case. 

Blows, and their consequences, are more 
easily understood. A blow on the head 
often produces total deafness. Teachers, 
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parents, and bigger boys should remember 
this; “only a box on the ear” may mean a 
life-long affliction. If a teacher has not suffi- 
cient command over his temper to prevent 
his passionately striking a child on the head, 
he has no right to be a teacher at all. 

Sudden, and therefore unprepared - for, 
noises, and very loud sounds even when pre- 
pared for, are very injurious to the membrana 
tympani, and frequently in a moment injure 
it beyond hope of recovery. 

Many children thus become accidentally 
deaf, but others are born so, and these poor 
ones never once in all their lives have heard 
the sweetness of a mother’s voice, or the happy 
tones of a playmate’s talk. Life has brought 
silence, and, worse still, separation to them. 

Some, indeed, are considered wanting in 
intellect, and are so treated, when, in truth, 
their mental faculties are only asleep, and 
are but waiting to be roused into life. One 
little girl whom we have lately seen, now 
with a bright happy face and the power of 
speaking, was considered such a one only 
three years ago, and the object of this paper 
is to show that there is no need for the deaf 
to be a/so dumb, and that it is quite possible 
to teach those born deaf and dumb not only 
to speak themselves, but to understand speech 
addressed to them—dquite possible, if not to 
rescue them from “ the sad realm of silence ” 
where their lot is cast, yet at least to open all 
the rest of the world to them—to give to 
them work, companionship, and thought, as 
enjoyed by others who possess the priceless 
sense of which they are deprived. 

That all this ca be done we were convinced 
in the May of this year, when we visited 
Ealing, and were courteously made acquainted 
with the Training College for teachers of the 
deaf and dumb on the “German” or “ pure 
oral” system there. 

It was a showery day, and all the blos- 
soming orchards and green fields were daz- 
zling in their beauty. A fresh, bracing breeze 
met us as we crossed the green beyond the 
station, and, turning to the right, after a short 
walk up a country road, found ourselves in the 
neat garden of the college. A very small col- 
lege; indeed, in reality, only a comfortable 
villa. Architects, I believe, would say that it 
is Romanesque in style,—a combination of 
the Byzantine and Italian periods. It is at all 
events of red brick and white freestone, and 
what is more to the point, is bright and airy 
and stands in‘pleasant grounds. Its design and 
surroundings are private-house and home-like. 

Some friends of the Society for the Train- 
ing of Teachers for the Deaf were assembled 





here a year ago, when, in their presence 
the Principal, Mr. Kinsey, put the ques. 
tion to an eager little pupil, “What do J 
teach you?” and the child’s reply, “ You teach 
me to speak,” tells in one short sentence wh 
“The Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf, and Diffusion of the ‘German’ 
System in the United Kingdom” was formed 
and the college and school were established: 
where speech is given to the born deaf 
speech lost through deafness is restored, and 
lip reading, the best substitute for hearing, ig 
taught. 

Before we tell what we saw and heard 
there, let us say a passing word about the 
arrangements of the boarding-school, for 
these are naturally of the first interest to any 
anxious, loving mother who may wish to 
place a little one at this school. 

Of Miss Hobson, the lady who is at the 
head of the domestic part of the institution, 
we will only say what an acquaintance, the 
father of one of the youngest of the little 
pupils, speaking for himself and his wife, 
said to us before we came to the place, 
“Tt is impossible to tell the comfort it is 
to have such a lady in charge of our 
little darling. When we were packing up 
her things to go away, it seemed like 
getting ready for a funeral; but all that 
feeling went as soon as we came to know 
Miss Hobson. The child loves her and goes 
back from her holidays as cheerfully as if she 
were going to another home. In that respect, 
and as it seems to me,” he added, “in every 
respect, the college is most fortunate. No 
institution could do more to lighten one’s 
burden as the parent of a deaf child.” 

Miss Hobson has her bedroom near the 
children’s rooms ; also in each one a student 
sleeps; the rest of the pupil teachers are ac 
commodated upon the higher story. The 
bedrooms are bright, lofty rooms, with cheer- 
ful papers and the sweetest little beds. The 
board is very liberal and nice. The air of 
Ealing is so good that Miss Hobson tells us 
the most delicate children quickly improve; 
and since 1877, when the house was opened, 
she has never had a case of illness amongst 
them; and from the appearance of the pupils 
we should have guessed that this had been 
the case. 

Now we make the young folks’ acquaint- 
ance, We enter the schoolroom, which we must 
say, though lofty and light and as airy asit 
can be made, does not seem to us large and 
airy enough for the number of its inmates.* 


* We are glad to learn that new premises have now been 
entered. By its success the undertaking had quite outgrowa 
its first home. 
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The institution is to train teachers, but 
« practice makes perfect,” and therefore this 
practising-school is comprised in the “Col- 
lege.” Here we found eleven little pupils 
gathered, eight of whom are boarders, upon 
whom the Principal bestows infinite pains, 
and thus while teaching them to speak, in- 
structs the ten students, whom we find 
sitting in a row with their backs to the 
wall in the school-room, watching and taking 
notes. 

A number of little desks were placed in 
a circle, and at these the children sat with 
copy-books or slates before them, their ages 
varying from six to ten years, intelligent, con- 
tented little boys and girls, though with a 
something different from other children about 
them—a watchful, inquiring look. They 
were all writing very well; the youngest pupil 
there, a bright little girl of six years of age, 
was most carefully copying combinations of 
two letters which made sounds, as ka-ka-ki, 
and so on. She looked up at us, plainly 
understanding what she was about. 

Mr. Kinsey kindly proposed to show us 
the “German” mode of teaching. He seated 
himself near a blackboard, and then looking 
at four of the children in succession, said— 

“ Come here.” 

Five little folk jumped up. 

“No,” he said, “not you;” and one of 
them resumed his seat. 

Placing the little scholars in a row before 
us, he said, drawing one of the two girls 
towards himself— 

“This child is the only one of the four 
born with hearing.” 

Placing his cheek against the side of her 
head, he shouted two or three words loudly. 

“Did you hear what I said?” he asked, 
as she looked up at him. She shook her 
head. 

“Speak,” he said. 

“No,” she answered. 

Then he tried again, this time only making 
a long-drawn, single vowel sound. 

“Did you hear that ?” 

Yes,” she answered. 

“Now,” said the Principal, “ that is the 
utmost capacity of her hearing—loud simple 
vowel sounds. This child is nine years 
old, and has been with us a year and nine 
months—I speak of the school year, so you 
must allow for the holidays ; and I may say 
you could not have come on a worse day 
than this for our children, for they only 
returned from their Easter holidays yester- 
day, and however careful parents are to 
keep up their speech at home, it is, as yet, a 





lesson to them, and like all other little ones at 
home, lessons get rather laid aside at holiday- 
time.” 

“This child,” said Mr. Kinsey, laying his 
hand on the shoulder of the other girl, “ was 
not only born deaf, but was considered 
imbecile when brought here three years ago ; 
she is now nearly ten.” 

The two boys, of whom one was nine 
and the other seven, were both born com- 
pletely deaf, and none of the four could pro- 
duce an articulate sound when they came to 
school. The younger of the boys had been 
at school only one year, and spoke much 
worse, and looked duller than the other who 
had been longer. Mr. Kinsey assured us, 
however, any dulness was but in seeming, 
for, though he had only been one year 
at school, he had caught up two little 
girls, each of whom had been three years 
there. The last of the four was a delightful, 
grey knickerbocker boy, with curly light hair, 
and a nervous, speaking face. He quite won 
our heart. 

Now began the talk. Mr. Kinsey, address- 
ing one of the children, said— 

“ What are you?” 

“T am a girl.” 

“ Write it.” 

The child, who once had been thought 
weak in intellect, took a piece of chalk and 
wrote in a capital hand the words she had 
just spoken: for, under this system, reading 
the lip-language, learning to speak and to 
write, go on all at the same time. 

“Where is the duster?” asked the teacher. 

Watching his lips and tongue, the younger 
boy, Teddy, repeated, “Where is the 
dustar?” (he seemed to have difficulty in 
saying these letters), and then replied, “The 
dustar is on the table.” 

Speaking in a low voice to the little girl 
number one, who could hear the vowel 
sound, Mr. Kinsey said— 

“Fetch the Prayer-book.” She brought it. 

“ Go to the door.” She went at once. 

Then, recalling her, the book was opened, 
and she read the Lord’s Prayer. Some 
words, such as “ trespasses” and “ tempta- 
tion,” she could not manage, and had to 
repeat them after the teacher; the rest she 
read nicely. 

“Clean the slate,” said the teacher; and 
then to the curly-headed boy— 

“Go to my room, if you please ; look in 
the top-hand drawer, and bring me_ the 
measure.” He was back in a minute with it 
in his hand. Speaking of the boy’s return 
after the holidays, Mr. Kinsey said— 
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“ When did you come back?” 

“When?” with wide-open eyes. 

“ At what time?” 

“‘T forget.” 

“ Was it in the morning ?” 

“No; I came yesterday afternoon.” 

‘Where from?” 

“Where from? I came from Birming- 
ham” (this word was the only one which 
was indistinct). 

“ How did you come ?—did you fly?” 

“ No,” with a merry smile ; “ I came by the 
train.” 

“How long were you?” 
know. 

“ Five minutes?” 

“No,” with a smile. 

“ A week ?” 

“No,” with a shake of the curls. 

“ Fifty hours ?” 

“No.” 

Then it appeared there had been a stop- 
page of an hour in London which threw him 
out of his calculation. 

“ Now,” said the Principal, to us, “one of 
those young ladies, which you please, will 
give some dictation.” 

The young lady read, in a low voice, but 
distinctly moving her lips, and one of the 
children, in a capital hand, wrote down as 
he watched her mouth—* A man was one 
day ona steam-boat pier waiting,” &c. Then, 
in the middle of the passage, we asked that 
the reader might be changed. This was 
done, but without making the child who was 
writing hesitate at all: he lip-read as well 
from one as the other. 

The little girls now were allowed to return 
to their places, and Mr, Kinsey called for- 
ward his youngest fupil—a little girl of six 
came forward. She is learning the beginning 
of sounds—for instance, / is represented by 
a motion of the lips, which making a slight 
puff, she watched, and in the most solemn 
round hand wrote the letters down. Then 
a scale of sounds on the vowels, which she 
imitated with her voice ; sometimes she did 
not give the exact sharpness of sound, and 
then Mr. Kinsey repeated it till she caught 
it correctly. 

Next we had a lesson, given to Teddy by 
Bertie the knickerbocker boy, who was seated 
in the Principal’s chair, and provided with 
a pointer; an object-picture was hung over 
the blackboard before him. Bertie peeped 
about, and, passing over the horses and hay- 
stacks, espied in the distance a something 
flying in the air. 

“* What is that?” 


He did not 





“That is a——” and Teddy stuck, non. 
plussed, and so were we. 

* A cow?” 

“ No, no!” 

“ A bird ?” 

* Yes.” 

“That is a stork, 
doing ?” 

“ ‘That stork is flying.” 

“ What is that man doing?” 

“‘ That man is sitting on the horse.” And 
so he was, for the horse was pictured stand. 
ing still. 

So we went through the picture. Every 
now and then Teddy was asked to write down 
his answers, and he always did so correctly; 
also, when we spoke to him, he understood us, 

Those who have spent an hour in a deaf 
and dumb school, where the system of in- 
struction is by the ordinary system of signs, 
cannot imagine the aspect of a school of 
oral instruction. Sad as is the sight of little 
deaf children under any circumstances what- 
ever, under the old system it is one of 
dreary, almost unbroken gloom; but here 
it is as if through the mist the sun is break- 
ing, lights, doubtless soft and sad, yet lights, 
are struggling among the clouds with the 
mild splendour of a free, true, intellectual, 
and social life. This system we have seen 
only in its beginnings, but those beginnings 
are full of hope that a better day has 
dawned for the sad children of our silent 
world, 

We are told that as time goes on language 
becomes as natural to these children as 
though they were born with their hearing. 
Not a sign between the children and to 
their teachers passed. Finger-spelling is 
not allowed at all. In fact, instead of the 
barrier raised by their natural infirmity be- 
tween themselves and the speaking and 
hearing world around them being strength- 
ened, by a separating and peculiar educa- 
tion, these deaf children are, as far as pos- 
sible, made independent of their affliction, 
and placed on the same level as those who 
possess the sense they do not. This could 
not be so if signs, to which the deaf naturally 
resort, were encouraged—for signs kill lan- 
guage. The written notes we see on a 
music-score are not music; they are the 
language of music; but how utterly weak an 
idea do they convey of the thing itself! 
The sign-language excludes the deaf and 
dumb from the society of all who cannot 
understand this language. But spoken 
language opens the whole world to them. 
Signs are like short-hand notes. The short- 


What is that stork 
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hand notes suggest to the reporter very 

‘much more than the bare transcription of 
the letters would convey. Signs to a hearing 
person who understands them suggest much 
more than what they express; but to the 
deaf and dumb only just the bare statement, 
and no more. 

Under the old sign system the teacher is 
compelled to descend, to s/oop to the level 
of the child pupil; under the “ German” 
his object is to ratse his pupils to his own 
level. 

Dr. Buxton, who, as Principal of the Liver- 
pool Institution, attained as great results as 
were possible with the imperfect means of the 
sign system, said to us, putting his meaning 
strongly, “Yes, but one can’t carve a leg of 
mutton with a penknife, and it’s impossible 
to accomplish with the sign language what 
it’s not capable of.” 

Another advantage of the pure oral over 
the sign system is, that while the first teaches a 
deaf pupil to ‘kink and express himself in the 
order of the language of his native country, 
the other teaches him to think and ex- 
press himself in the order of signs—an in- 
verted order—e.g. “ Cart—draw—horse.” It 
also ignores particles and other things neces- 
sary to ordinary English. Thus some children | 





be one. They are but a substitute for lan- 
guage, and a bad substitute. They are also 
said to be a means to an end, but are too 
often acquiesced in and adopted as the end 
itself. They do not open the door to the 
world of written and spoken language; they 
turn the key inside, and the poor mute soul 
is confined within its own small intellectual 
world—for life.” “I see that the deaf taught 
upon any other system than the ‘German’ 
(or pure oral) are doth deaf and dumb: 
taught upon this system they are mot deaf 
and dumb (but deaf only).” 

Of course it naturally follows that if chil- 
dren are to be taught to speak and to read 
what others say on their lips, the more a 
child mixes with speaking people the better 
for it, and the more it is encouraged to 
use its voice the better it will be able to 
use it. 

That deaf and dumb children learn to 
think in spoken language is shown by their 
talking in their sleep, and that the use 
of speech is a real pleasure to them is 
shown by the fact that as soon as a few 
words are mastered they run about saying 
them to every one. A lady tells us of her 
own little girl: “Over and over again one 
has to say, ‘Now you must really not talk 


(themselves able to hear) of a deaf and dumb | any more, or you will not finish what you are 


parent were sent to the ordinary day-school | doing ;’ or, ‘I am too busy, you really must 


of the place, and “very soon a complaint not go on talking to me;’ and the usual 
came to the father from the teacher—his | answer back from the deaf child is, ‘ By-and- 
children were so remarkably impudent and | by, when you are ready, may I talk to you?’ 
naughty, they would write nonsense on their | As autumn evenings drew on, our own little 
slates instead of their exercises. ‘They had | daughter has often come to her governess 
been punished, but continued to bring such | with the request, ‘ Please light the candles, I 
sentences as this, ‘ Man—horse—black—on | want you to talk to me’—and this in her 
riding—was,’ and if he did not use his autho- | playtime.” The light was, of course, needed 
rity to stop this, the children must be ex- | to see the governess’s reply. 
pelled.” The father at once wrote explaining | Once let a deaf and dumb child master 
that they had been in the habit of communi- | language, and all other branches of know- 
cating chiefly with their deaf and dumb | ledge are within its reach. The teaching 
mother, who employed signs, and this inverted | of language on the German system is not 
language was the consequence. If no notice | (and no one pretends it is) an easy thing— 
were taken, but the children allowed to mix | for it the one thing specially required, is 
freely with their schoolfellows, he had no | “ patience, patience, patience.” Years will 
doubt their language would right itself ; and | pass before its perfect command is gained. 
so the event proved. In England we are only now beginning to 
Another disadvantage of the sign system is | try what “the pure oral” plan can do; yet 
that it is so greatly circumscribed as a mode of | Miss Hull, who has an excellent private school 
intercourse even between the deaf and dumb | in Kensington, where it is successfully carried 
themselves. ‘The signs used in different in- | out, says that the time required for distinct 
stitutions and schools vary so much that fre- | speech, with children over six years, is not 
quently the pupils in one cannot fully under- | more than twelve months at the longest. At 
stand what is signed to them by those taught | a school abroad, the children, who had not 
In another, been two years there, were very quick at 
“No,” says Dr. Buxton; “signs are not a | mental arithmetic—the sums were given orally, 
language, though they are sometimes said to | not written; and in Mr. Arnold’s school at 
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Richen, pupils of the higher grades were able 
to converse with ease and fluency, using as 
good language as hearing people of their age. 
They were well versed in geography, history, 
mathematics, natural history, and natural 
philosophy. Those in the high class were 
reading “Wilhelm Tell” (Schiller), and render- 
ing each sentence into prose, to prove that 
they understood it. 

Once let the deaf mute master his native 
language, and he can acquire others. Cases 
are known where three foreign languages 
have been learnt. Besides, on leaving school 
such scholars are able to educate themselves 
by means of lecture-books, in the same way 
as hearing persons do. 

One of the most frequently-urged objec- 
tions to teaching deaf mutes to speak is that 
their voices must be harsh and unnatural, 
and there is certainly some truth in this 
objection. True it is that their voices lack 
musical vibrations and intonations, and that 
there is a precision and monotony of sound 
which show they have been ¢augh?¢ to speak. 
It would be unreasonable to expect voices 
which they themselves cannot hear to be ex- 
ponents of all the fine shades of inner emo- 
tion. We can never hope to make the best 
pupil speak so weil or so sweetly as a hearing 
child, but we can give them useful voices 
which will help them in the battle of life, 
and render them for manifold practical pur- 
poses a hearing people. 

An international congress on the educa- 
tion of the deaf was held in the September 
of last year at Milan. The sittings lasted 
four days, and there were representatives 
present from France, Germany, Italy, Ame- 
rica, England, and other countries. 

The proceedings began in the hall of the 





Instituto Tecnico. The children being edy. 
cated in the Free School there underwent a 
public examination, the only medium of 
examination and of reply being the voice, 
Deaf children were addressed just as if they 
were not deaf. Sixty intelligent boys an- 
swered questions vocally in grammar, deriva- 
tion, geography, history, and religion. 

Dr. Buxton,* in describing it, said that 
thirteen of the old pupils were present, and 
the meeting of many of them was most 
affecting. One young man who had been 
taught by speech, while his elder brother 
and sister, coming to the institution at an 
earlier date, had been taught on the sign 
system, was asked about their well-being and 
his own. He said he was very happy and 
doing very well. Asked about his sister, 
he said she could work a little, but she 
could not go anywhere. She only knewa 
few words—nouns. “Every one,” he said, 
“can understand me, but no one can under- 
stand her ;” and he burst into tears. 

The congress closed with an examination 
of the girls, like that of the boys held pre- 
viously. The president, Abbé Tarra, was 
the examiner, and the results were most 
satisfactory. Yet all this has been done 
during the last dozen years. Germany led 
the way; Italy followed; France has 
adopted the same method ; it has been in- 
troduced into America; and England is 
struggling far behind in the race.t 

* Secretary of the Society for Training Teachers of the 
Deaf, 298, Regent Street, London. 

+ The new premises which the College has happily been 
obliged to enter will at once cost almost £5,000, and will add 
greatly to the permanent demand on the funds of the Committee, 
‘We cannot too warmly commend the whole Institution to 
sympathy and support. It is an unspeakable boon to the 
country. Let any reader who knows parents of a deaf and 


dumb child tell them of it ; and let its funds be made ample 
for the great Christian work that lies before it.—Ep. S. M. 





TWO ASPECTS OF AN EAST-END HOSPITAL. 


H AVE you ever been through the wards 
of a Hospital, kind reader? Probably 
not, but possibly the wish to do so may at 
some time or other have crossed your mind. 
It has been put aside, however, either at the 
desire of an anxious relative, or for fear of 
contagion, or perhaps from your own natural 
dislike to scenes of pain and suffering. More 
probably even than this, you have thought 
that your yearly subscription to some such 
institution quite obviated the necessity for 
giving the subject another thought on your 





part. And yet, for two reasons, a Hospital 
is well worth a visit from us (and I need 
hardly say that it can be paid without risk 
of infection). First, because it shows us somé 
of the suffering and woe by which we are 
surrounded, but which is so carefully kept 
out of our sight; and secondly, to bring home 
to us of the West-end our luxurious and 
careless lives, and to remind us that we are 
not sent into this world to fritter away out 
time and our money on ourselves alone. It 
would bid us remember that for each one 
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among us there is some broken heart to bind, 
some cruel wound to heal, or some kind word 
of sympathy to speak to one who is waiting 
for these things. And oh! how patiently 
they wait : the poor, the sick and the sorrow- 
stricken! It is all the more our duty to find 
them out, I ask you to-day to pay two short 
yisits with me to an excellent far-away Hospi- 
tal. It isin the heart of the East of London, 
but you will not risk contagion, no time will 
be “lost” in going so far beyond the con- 
fines of your daily haunts, and above all you 
need not put your hand in your purse. 

The sun that has been giving forth its 
average London brightness for you in the 
Parks, is veiled in smoke and mist by the 
time we have reached Whitechapel and 
Shoreditch. What a confused idea the 
denizens of those dusky, dingy regions must 
have of a dright summer’s day! How 
gloomy are the soot-begrimed houses, with 
their smoke-encrusted windows! Still they 
are relieved by shops, be they ever so poor, 
by the pawnbroker’s golden balls and the 
surgeon’s bright red lamps. But nothing 
relieves the fearful monotony of the facade 
belonging to the enormous building we have 
come to see and have reached at last, after 
many a lock and very close shave among 
the great waggons piled mountains high with 
merchandise. Woe to the wretched crea- 
tures that are brought to this door for admit- 
tance! If not totally unconscious, they must 
be terrified at the prospect of what is coming 
within those walls, than which no prison can 
ever look more gloomy, no house of correc- 
tion have a more repelling exterior. Once 
inside the door, the atmosphere changes. 
Though ugliness still reigns supreme, love 
and kindness send a glow of warmth to the 
poor sufferer’s heart. The mere sight of the 
matron’s sweet, bright face must do them 
good ; and once accepted, they are carefully 
put into clean wholesome beds and the ward- 
nurse takes them in charge, Welland kindly 
does the nurse perform her duty and obey the 
doctor’s orders. And what strikes us parti- 
cularly at this point is, that our great ugly 
hospital is such a Auman one. Everything 
we see shows us that the patient is the first 
consideration, then the rule. Would the 
same could be said of many a brighter place, 
where beauty is much studied, but where 
the play of human sympathy is exchanged for 
red-tapism and rule, at the expense of the 
patient’s momentary needs.* 

And now, my companion in this visit, I 


* This applies particularly to many first-class hospitals 
abroad, which may be called models in other respects. 








hear you exclaim, as you sit by the fire im 
your comfortable easy-chair, or perchance at 
the open window, looking into that beauti- 
fully kept garden of yours, “ Rubbish! Clean 
beds, doctor’s orders attended to, and a 
nurse, what in reason do the people wish for 
besides?” Many things, my friend. As 
you pass on with me through those long 


| dreary wards—so long that they look low 
|and narrow by comparison, though they 


have the necessary cubic feet of air abso- 
lutely required by the ten or sixteen beds, as 
the case may be—you will allow that it is 
almost enough to turn the brain of many a 
sufferer on either side, weakened by pain 
and fever, to lie and gaze at those hideous 
bare walls for days and weeks together, with- 
out even the relief of a picture or a flower. 
They have an occasional change around 
them. Ah! yes. But it is the change ot 
one sick frame for another, one haggard, 
hollow-eyed face come, perhaps, to die in 
the place of the one who went before! Are 
you not longing now, if not to take them, at 
least to send them, a little alleviation of their 
sad monotony? The hospital authorities are 
too poor to do anything but furnish the actual 
necessaries for the patients. But how 


thankful committees and chaplains are for 
pictures or illuminated texts, the words of 
which will perhaps abide in the patients’ 


hearts long after they have left the hospital. 
And may we not hope that those East- 
London patients, who live in the depths of 
squalor and misery, will remember the Chris- 
tian charity that thought of drightening their 
hours of pain and suffering ? May not the re- 
membrance of it have a softening effect upon 
them, leading them perchance to try what a 
little more cleanliness and brightness may do 
for their own wretched rooms, and thus help- 
ing to keep their husbands and sons out of 
the bright, alluring gin palaces? No one can 
tell how far a very small act of kindness will 
reach, nor the effect of neglecting it, when 
once its necessity has been put before us. 
The latter will assuredly react upon our- 
selves in the future, both individually and 
nationally. 

And now, kind reader, let us look at the 
same hospital one short week. later, and see 
the wonderful change effected by one loving 
heart. It was owing to the head physician’s 
account of the want of everything bright in 
his hospital, that one of his patients was so 
moved to compassion that she set to work at 
once to give all the help she could. She 
sent hundreds of very charming chromo- 
lithographs of all sizes for the wards; and 
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more than this, she had the courage to go 
and sort and arrange them according to the 
patients’ needs, and to see to the hanging of 
a great many of them herself, so as to secure 
the greatest possible pleasure for the re- 
cipients. Could you only have seen the 
happy faces of the nurses and all the officials 
when they arrived, the interested looks of the 
sick whilst they were being hung, the grati- 
tude of all, from the chaplain and the matron 
down to the smallest child—could that 
pleasure only have been yours, you would 
assuredly give up whatever expensive dis- 
traction you happened to be indulging in 
and “ go and do likewise.” 

One poor sadly afflicted child was so 
delighted that, at an opportune moment, when 
he thought himself unobserved, he was out 
of bed in an instant, and, quick as thought, 
he had seized upon a picture standing at 
its foot and jumped back again. Next to him 
lay a very sick man, who was much troubled 
and distressed by the child’s vacant look. 
Now that he has other and pleasanter 
things to look at, such as flowers, and texts, 
and pictures, it will help to cheer his thoughts, 
and his poor little neighbour is less dis- 
tressing. Opposite the latter lay a sailor. 
Fourteen weeks had he been on that bed, and 


he was likely to lie there quite fourteen weeks | . 


more. From having been one of the vilest 
characters, and having seen the inside of 
many a prison, he had been quite reclaimed 
by an East-end clergyman, who had never 
wearied of following him about from station- 
house to prison, until at last his love had 
prevailed. But now, as the sick man said, 
“God had at last laid His heavy hand upon 
him.” The sailor knew his Bible well, 
though he could not read, and he particularly 
begged that a Scripture subject might be 
hung where he could see it, whilst a boy who 
sat beside him preferred a fruit - picture. 
Poor little fellow, he loved to look at it— 
but he would never again be able to swallow 
anything but liquids, owing to a sorry jest 
cruelly carried out by his brother, who gave 
the child some burning acid to drink more 
than a year ago. No more fruit for him! 
And so each one was cheered in turn, as 
far as the kind giver’s pictures would go. 
Each nurse had been made supremely happy 
besides, by the promise of a few flower-pots 
for each ward, which we now find standing 
on a little table just about the middle of the 
ward, so that all can seethem. How diffe- 
rent everything looks to-day, how much 





brighter and cheerier! The change is espe- 
cially marked in the “ thoroughfare-wards,” 
so called because they are the only means 
of communication between one part of the 
building and the other on that particular 
floor. They are in reality only passages; 
but space is too precious ; eight hundred beds 
need too much room to give them up to their 
original destination, so they are used as 
wards. They are of necessity much longer 
and narrower than the other wards, and the 
gloom and monotony are increased accord- 
ingly. But how pleasant to the eye even 
they look now! Outside, too, we see a 
change. Several of the great windows close 
to the entrance are filled with bright-tiled 
flower-boxes. The heavy pall of gloom is 
intersected by scarlet geraniums and golden 
calceolarias. It is the first effort of the kind 
in an East-end Hospital—the first time the 
passers-by see that others are thinking of 
their Hospitals. Those bright flowers may 
be the beginning of many a golden thread of 
sympathy between the East and the West, 
and long after they have drooped and faded 
away the windows will be pointed at, and 
people will say, ‘‘ That's where they were ; 
a kind lady from the West-end sent them to 
brighten up our Hospital.” 

But much still remains to be done. One 
hand and heart alone cannot do the work 
even for this one Hospital, and remember it 
is only one of several in the East. Books 
and toys are needed, and, above all, easy- 
chairs for weak convalescents, and screens 
for those who ought to have them. 

When you are doing all that money and 
taste can suggest to beautify your own home, 
will you not give a thought to the sick and 
weary, condemned to lie for many weeks, 
after some accident it may be, without even 
a little print or a flower to look upon? 
When you lie on your luxurious couch, care- 
fully protected from every current of air by 
that great comfort, a folding screen, will you 
not remember those who, for want of the 
smallest and plainest thing of the kind to 
protect them from many a dreadful sight and 
sound, have often great mental agony added 
to their physical pain? And if with these 
thoughts a desire to help in any way, how- 
ever small, arises, our two short visits to-day 
will not have been in vain. And may God 
bless your wish to brighten and beautify the 
scenes of suffering in any Hospital, but more 
especially in the East of London! 

" LOIS SELBON. 
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“MAN’S EXTREMITY, GOD’S OPPORTUNITY.” 


A Tale of the Persteution. 
By OLIVE M. BIRRELL. 


good-humoured, had been standing for 
several minutes answering the questions of a 
N the afternoon of the 28th of June, | priest, when, happening to catch sight of a 
1558, a stranger visiting London would | figure which he recognised on the opposite 
have observed signs of unusual excitement | side of the street, he hastily cut short the 
and commotion among the inhabitants, which | interview and darted away. 
at first he might have found difficulty in “ Pardon me, Father Peter,” he exclaimed, 
tracing to a cause. Crowds of people were | “I see the man whom I have been seeking— 
passing through the narrow streets, jostling | my old friend, Piers Lambert.” 
each other on the way, and scarcely stopping| ‘He is on his way to Southwark, doubt- 
to exchange words, though here and there | less,” said the priest. ‘“ You will be in time 
some less occupied or more inquisitive than | to speak with him, Master’ Vyner, if you get 
the rest would draw aside and engage in| up to him on the bridge. First tell me one 
eager conversation. | thing about which I am curious. Was the 
One of these, a young man of five-and- | tumult great when the people——” 
twenty, with thick light hair, blue eyes, and! But before the question had passed his 
an expression which was at once shrewd and | lips, the priest found himself alone, while his 
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former companion pushed a way through the 
crowd, and touched the arm of the person 
whom he had described by the name of 
Piers Lambert. For one moment after he 
had done so, the two men stared in each 
other’s faces, as if struck by sudden fear or 
wonder or perplexity, and then a question 
burst simultaneously from the lips of both. 

“‘ What brings you here ?” 

“ I came to find you,” said Vyner, “not to 
amuse myself. You look as if some sudden 
sickness had smitten you since we spoke 
together last; pale and haggard and dis- 
traught, your worst enemy could scarce wish 
you a less cheerful countenance.” 

“What do you want with me?” asked 
Lambert. ‘I am in haste, and cannot stay 
to answer queries.” 

“But you will stay to answer mine,” said 
Vyner gravely. “ They nearly concern you, 
and must be listened to, were your business 
as pressing as an executioner’s or a heretic’s 
on his way to the stake.” 

“I knew you were the bearer of bad news 
as soon as I saw your face,” said Lambert, 
“unless it might be that the horrors of the 
afternoon had somewhat blanched its colour.” 

“The burning, do you mean? Yes, it was 
well managed.” 

“Managed by a fiend,” said Lambert ; 


“by a savage, brutal, ignorant wretch, who 
deserves to be tortured with his own instru- 


ments. The flames were too tender a death 
for him.” 

“ Hush, for heaven’s sake!” cried Vyner. 
“Remember where you are. This would not 
be the first time that your hot temper and 
loud voice have brought me into scrapes, 
but it were more difficult to escape conse- 
quences now than when we were schoolboys 
at St. Paul’s.” 

“TI care nothing for consequences,” said 
Lambert. 

“ But I do,” said his friend ; “my life is 
sweet to me, so be persuaded to speak more 
guardedly while in my company, especially 
since our good bishop is a connection of my 
own by marriage, and I am therefore bound 
to think of him with respect.” 

“TI wish youan easier task and more love- 
able relations,” said Lambert coolly. 

“He did not show in fair colours to-day, 
I confess,” said Vyner. “Seven people 
suffered, did they not? I know I counted 
so many heads.” 

“ For the love of God, speak no more of 
it!” said Lambert. “When I think of all 
my eyes witnessed, I am in danger of running 
my sword threugh the first priest who passes 





me. How long will the people bear this 
oppression ?” 

“ Ah! that goes beyond me,” said Vyner, 
“ To-day all seemed in sympathy with those 
who died, and when one from the multitude 
said aloud, ‘ Almighty God, for Christ’s sake 
strengthen them !’ a great shout of ‘Amen’ 
went up from those assembled ; most like a 
burst of thunder in its sound and intensity, 
I thought the holy bishop must have quailed, 
but his coarse, red face never moved, though 
I kept my eyes fixed on him, hoping to see 
him tremble in his apron.” 

“May God grant him repentance!” said 
Lambert. “I came to pray for the sufferers 
and not to curse those in power, but these 
scenes make me mad and desperate.” 

“TI came for quite another end,” said 
Vyner, “ but one more useful than either, I 
want to save the life of a man who has many 
years yet to live, if he can submit to be 
guided by counsel.” 

“Who is he ?” asked Lambert. 

* Yourself 1” 

“Myself!” repeated Lambert. “Do you 
see signs of a mortal disease that you look 
at me so piercingly? I felt well a few 
moments back.” 

“Do not jest,” said Vyner. “This is no 
time for amusement. You are accused.” 

‘¢ What is my crime ?” 

“ You are intimate with persons in Geneva, 
and you have brought over copies of for- 
bidden works. Remember the proclamation 
of 1555, which forbade the importing of 
certain books under heavy penalties.” 

“Where did you hear this?” asked Lam- 
bert. 

“ Come this way,” said Vyner, turning into 
a narrow lane, and sinking his voice to a 
whisper. “Last night I slept at my uncle’s 
house in Wood Street, where Bishop Bonner 
was also a guest. After supper I lay ona 
bench in the hall and became aware that his 
holiness was close beside me, speaking with 
a priest. I heard a name which made me 
shake off my slumber, and listen as if I were 
all ears. It was your name, and the priest 
is confessor to your step-mother, dame 
Alice.” 

“Tt is impossible! ” said Lambert. 

“TI am speaking absolute truth,” said 
Vyner; “a thin, long, dark-complexioned man. 
He knew all your comings and goings, and 
told the Bishop if care were not taken the 
company of Christian Brothers would be re- 
vived again: that secret band of heretics 
who in King Henry’s time filled England 
with books brought from abroad. Even in 
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bales of merchandise copies of the Scriptures 
were hid and fetched from Antwerp here!” 

“Had they only brought the Scriptures 
they had done well,” said Lambert, “ but 
some of the men you speak of were strangely 
mingled in their motives. The books they 
hid treated of other subjects besides those of 
religion, and were such as the King had a 
right to condemn. Men like these are the 
curse of all labour which must be carried on 
in secret. I have never meddled with matters 
concerning the government. The only book 
I have is the Word of God, and in the pro- 
clamation you speak of, no allusion was made 
to it.” 

“For a very simple reason,” said Vyner, 
‘because they were afraid : not because they 
like it much better than the others. That 
straw is not strong enough to help you out 
of the water. The letter of the law you may 
have obeyed, but the spirit which framed it 
will have something to say on its own score. 
Take care! You are walking dangerously 
near a precipice, even though your feet may 
stand on firm ground.” 

“ Did the Bishop ask many questions?” 

“ Yes; he asked who were your most valued 
friends, and the impudent knave replied : 
‘That drunken varlet who sleeps here on the 
bench is one.’ Then said His Eminence, 


‘Is he too a favourer of the new learning ?’ 
and what do you think the scoundrel dared 
to answer? ‘I know him for an empty-headed 
fool, but I have never suspected him of any 
acquaintance with letters, unless by some 
miracle his memory keeps those of the 


alphabet.’ A thousand thanks, my good 
friend, I thought. A fool I may be, but 
scarce so great an ass as thyself, who cannot 
tell the difference between a drunken man 
and a sober. Some sharp thrusts must be 
exchanged before he and I cry quits over 
this business. So now look to yourself, 
Lambert, and leave London before the dawn 
is in the sky.” 

“T cannot,” said Lambert ; “ I have work 
which will keep me here until to-morrow 
night.” 

“Great God!” exclaimed Vyner, “he is 
not speaking seriously! Listen to me once 
more. I do most solemnly testify that I am 
telling you the truth, They have marked 
you for destruction, as a woodman marks the 
tree which is soon to feel his axe at its root. 
Would you stay until the steel is in your 
side? When has Bonner been known to 
show mercy ?” 

_“T have promised,” said Lambert. “This 
will be the last piece ef work I shall under- 





take, for my strength is going, and with it 
go courage and coolness. The time was 
when I could walk in the streets whistling, 
though I knew that my cloak covered what 
it were death to have revealed, but now each 
face seems to belong to an enemy, and when 
my arm is touched, as by you some minutes 
since, I feel the hand of the assassin already 
at my heart. It is time to yield my post to 
younger men ; vexed as I am to quit it.” 

“To younger men!” said Vyner. “ You 
are but twenty-nine. It must be hard work 
indeed which turns the head grey and the 
heart heavy at an age when most of us are 
rejoicing in our strength.” 

The two friends were now approaching 
the entrance of a large house in Southwark, 
marked out by its size and importance as the 
residence of a family of distinction. They 
stopped before reaching the door, and Lam- 
bert, with an impatient gesture, threw off his 
heavy riding cloak and stretched his arms 
like some one who is being choked for want 
of air. 

He was fully two inches taller than his 
companion, a man of average height, but his 
figure was less robust than might have been 
expected in one of such stately proportions, 
and his face showed marks of illness and 
anxiety, as if some long-continued strain upon 
the nerves were sapping his vital powers. 
His hair was dark, and his eyes, which were 
black and piercing, had a vivid expression 
not soon forgotten, suggesting a morbid ex- 
citement of the brain, which allows nothing 
to escape the mind unnoticed. 

Some ideas of this sort struck Vyner as he 
staod opposite to him in the narrow street, 
and made him exclaim, though always in a 
whisper— 

“ Your enemies have no chance of finding 
you asleep, Lambert, though it passes my 
understanding how a man of your temper 
can live for another night in a house which 
is full of spies) Why do you allow Dame 
Alice to usurp a place not her own? She 
has no right to be here. It would be well if 
she were asked to retire to the dower-house 
at Twickenham, instead of filling your own 
dwelling-place with her retinue.” 

LAambert’s face crimsoned at this remark. 

“I have never thought it wise,” he said. 

“Ts the boy here too?” 

“ Her son,—yes.” 

“ And any others ?” 

“ Mistress Cecily Leigh, a ward of her 
own, and in some sort an adopted daughter.” 

Vyner gave a subdued whistle as he turned 
away. 
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“There never was mischief,” he said, 
“ but a woman was at the root of it! Ihave 
spent my strength in vain, but at all events 
look to your steps, and if your work keeps 
you here, see that you take none of the 
female sex into your counsel. They have 
been the authors of all evil since the world 
was made. And so farewell till another 
meeting.” 


CHAPTER II. 


As Lambert crossed the threshold of his 
house, he was met by a boy of twelve years 
old; with fair tangled hair, dancing eyes, and 
a figure as active as a squirrel’s. 

“So here you come, Piers,” he cried ; “ you 
wander about the world like a spirit which 
has no resting-place, neither in heaven, that 
is my lady’s chamber, nor in purgatory, that 
is the chapel where Father Adrian says 
masses, nor in the worst place of all, where 
Master Roger sits dispensing Greek to any 
who are unlucky enough to be caught hold 
of.” 

“What are the men doing in the hall?” 
asked Lambert. 

“Oh, there has been rare contention since 
you were here. It is Cecily’s birthday, and 
we are going to have a great supper in the 
hall, but she insists that the rushes shall be 
freshly laid, else, she declares, she will sup in 
her own chamber. They wanted to throw 
new rushes on the top of the old, but to that 
she would not agree, so the men are having a 
hard day’s work to please her.” 

“T am glad of it,” said Lambert. “I gave 
orders that it should be done some time 
past.” 

“ Your orders would be better attended to 
if you were on the spot to enforce them,” 
said the boy. “Mistress Cecily rules in your 
absence, and my mother and I obey.” 

“Leave me now, Harry,” said Lambert, 
*T am too busy to attend to your chatter. 
Run off and play with your mother’s monkey ; 
you will find him more amusing than I am.” 

“Tell me first,” said Harry, coming closer, 
“* have you been to see the burning?” 

“ What is that to you?” 

“T should like to know. I would have 
gone had they not prevented me. Cecily 
said it was well that heretics should burn, 
but she did not care to see, and my mother 
feared the crowd. ‘Twenty thousand people 
were to be there, and the flames must have 
almost reached the sky. I wish I had gone 
with you.” 

Lambert had been mounting some wind- 
ing steps during the last few moments, while 





Harry tried to follow, holding him by his 
sleeve ; but just at this point in the conver. 
sation, a door placed in a narrow angle of 
the stairs suddenly opened, and swinging 
backwards, brought both brothers to a stand. 
still, unable to go farther. 

A young lady came out, tall, slender, and 
pale, with hair of the rich golden colour, as 
much admired in those days as it is now, 
large bright eyes, and expressive features, 
There was something very dignified in her 
carriage, and the poise of her small well 
shaped head, more imposing because the 
dignity was natural and in no degree assumed, 
seeming to belong to her as inevitably as 
straightness to a palm-tree, or colour to a 
rose. She stopped for an instant on seeing 
two'figures, but when Piers came to meet her, 
holding out his hand, she declined to take it, 
and with a slight, cold inclination of her 
head, passed up the stairs in silence. 

‘““Now, where did she come from?” 
whispered Harry in an awe-struck voice. 
‘She moves like a spirit, so noiseless and so 
swift. I had nearly fallen down with sur- 
prise.” 

He spoke to inattentive ears, for on the 
first indication of the lady’s reluctance to 
touch his hand, Piers had stepped back a 
few inches and now stood motionless, his 
arms loosely folded over his chest and his 
eyes fixed on the long, graceful lines of her 
retreating figure with an expression of speech- 
less pain. 

“She must have come from my mother’s 
room,” said Harry. “I thought Father 
Adrian was there talking secrets, but Cecily 
is free of the whole house. No one dares 
contradict her. It seems as if she only 
touched them with that white hand of hers 
and they were forced to do her bidding ina 
moment.” 

‘Leave me now, Harry,” said his brother. 

“JT will,” said Harry; “but tell me first, 
Piers, if you hold with Master Roger, that 
some people use magic arts ; for if it is true, I 
think Cecily must be one of those who own 
them. Why, even Lord Thomas Scott, who 
is a favourite with the Queen and has more 
servants and horses than any one I know, 
turns red and hangs his head like a girl if 
Cecily looks at him in that proud way she 
has, and dare not speak nor look up.” 

Lambert now fairly pushed the child away, 
and, turning down a narrow passage, shut 
himself securely into his bedroom. It was a 
large one, hung with tapestry, and oh, wonder 
of wonders ! covered with a carpet, instead of 
dirty trampled rushes, This unusual piece 
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of furniture was regarded with great awe and 
respect by the servants, and had come from 
the Continent, where ideas relating to house- 
hold order and cleanliness were much farther 
advanced than in England. 

After drawing a heavy bolt across the 
door, Piers proceeded to the work which had 
brought him here. He went behind the bed 
and drew aside the tapestry which covered 
the wall, displaying several panels of polished 
wood smooth to the touch, and at first sight 
all exactly alike ; but he knew the secret of 
one of them, and with a gentle pressure 
forced it to give way. Slowly and heavily it 
moved, as if unwilling to reveal the mystery 
which lay behind, and slowly and warily he 
passed through the opening it made, shutting 
it behind him, and leaving the wall to all 
appearance exactly the same as before. 

He stood in a small narrow room contain- 
ing no furniture except a bed of uninviting 
appearance, a table and a chair. There was 
no fireplace and no window, unless a narrow 


loophole, high up in the wall, could deserve | 


the latter name. Such secret hiding-places as 


these were almost universally provided in | 
large houses during the times of wars and | 
commotions, when human life was often. 
exposed to strange perils, and law had very | 
The mystery was | 


little restraining power. 
generally known to three people, the head of 


the family, his eldest son, and a confidential | 
servant ; but as might have been expected, | 


the women of the household usually found it 
out, though in most cases the wife of the 
master was as safe a guardian of the room 
as he. 

Piers did not feel sure that the entrance 
through the sliding panel was unknown to 
Dame Alice Lambert, and he had never 
trusted absolutely to the concealment the 
room afforded. His next task, after striking 
a light, was to remove a loose board in the 
floor, and after much searching to draw from 
a quantity of rubbish a tightly covered parcel. 
This ended his work in the secret chamber ; 
he blew out his light, pushed open the panel, 
and passed through without noise or disturb- 
ance into his bedroom, 

It was remarkable that during the times of 
greatest persecution, when the mere posses- 
sion of the Scriptures was enough to bring 
ruin and misery on the owner, no difficulty 
was ever met with in finding men to assume 
the office of translators. As soon as one 
man was martyred, two or three more leaped 
into his place ready to take up the work 
where he had laid it down, and, if needful, to 
die in the same torments. 








At the very time that Tyndale was im- 
prisoned at Vilforde, near Brussels, waiting 
his awful sentence, his chief crime being the 
translation of the Bible into English, his 
friend, John Rogers, pledged himself to the 
same career. 

In October, 1536, Tyndale was publicly 
burnt, crying, “O Lord, change the heart 
of the King of England ;” but in July, 1537, 
scarcely nine months after his death,a new 
edition of the Bible, prepared by Rogers, 
was ready for importation, and, undaunted by 
the fate of their leader, a handful of brave 
men undertook to carry their terrible treasure 
into the country from which they had come. 
Since then Rogers had died at the stake, the 
first martyr in the reign of Queen Mary, and 
again had the place left vacant been filled 
by one as eager to serve in the cause of 
truth as he. 

The parcel which Lambert brought from 
the floor in the secret chamber contained a 
copy of the New Testament, prepared by an 





Englishman named Whittingham, newly re- 
vised and divided for the first time into 
verses. It had lately been issued from a 
press in Geneva, and Lambert had assumed 
the dangerous task of bringing several copies 
to England in order to set them in circulation. 
Of those he had brought, one only remained, 
and this he stood pledged to deliver to a 
friend of Whittingham’s in London before 
reckoning his task complete. 

It was not to be wondered at that the first 
Reformers transferred to the Bible part of the 
reverence which, as Roman Catholics, they 
had felt for the Host, and were in danger 
of regarding the sacred word with an awe 
savouring of superstition. It was to them 
what the Ark had been to the Israelites: a 
gift from God, which they were pledged to 
keep unharmed. 

Piers unwrapped his copy from its cover- 
ings and began slowly by the waning light to 
read the words of the fourteenth chapter of 
St. John, pausing at the end of each verse. 

We who are familiar with every page 
of the New Testament, and in danger of 
reading it carelessly, as men read a twice-told 
tale,can hardly realise the intense interest 
which the Gospels contained for Piers. To 
him the book was almost new. Yet there 
may be some who can remember a time when 
familiar words suddenly acquired new depths 
of meaning ; when they seemed to hear the 
voice of Christ sounding through the ages, 
and realised that these sayings were actually 
His own. To those who can recall such 
| golden days, the comfort which came to 
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Piers from reading the last instructions of 
our Blessed Lord to His disciples will not 
seem exaggerated or unreal. 

When he closed the book, his face had lost 
the worn, haggard look of anxiety which 
marked it before. He was conscious of that 
strange blessedness, only to be felt by those 
who are willingly bearing sorrow for the sake 
of Christ, and which for the time had taken 
complete possession of him, soothing every 
care to rest. 

But there was still something to be done 
before he could join the company in the hall. 
A secure hiding-place must be found for the 
book, since he dare no longer trust it in the old 
corner. He did not wish to leave the house 
until darkness had come to hide his move- 
ments, but for the sake of appearances it 
seemed best to make one of the number who 
celebrated Cecily’s birthday, and meanwhile 
to hide the volume in his room or among 
the travelling-wraps was an expedient too 
hazardous to be thought of. 

At last an idea flashed into his mind. A 
daring one, but more promising on that 
account, and no sooner had it occurred to 
him than he prepared to carry it into execu- 
tion. His first care was to find a long cloak, 
which he wrapped round his figure, hiding the 
book amongst its folds ; then he drew the bolt 


from behind the door and went quietly down 
the staircase. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tue Lamberts’ house in Southwark had a 
private chapel attached to it, where they were 
accustomed to boast that the sacrifice of the 
mass had been celebrated once a day for a 
hundred years. During the time when Pro- 
testants were in power, this could only be 
managed with great caution; but they had 
always been noted as a courageous race, not 
apt to fear the tyranny of men. 

In the reign of Henry VIII., Sir Philip, 
Piers’ father, had yielded to pressure put 
upon him from without, and taken the oath, 
acknowledging Anne Boleyn as the lawful 
wife of the King. He disobeyed his con- 
science in doing so, for in his heart he 
believed that the Pope was right and the 
monarch wrong; but his confessor tried to 
persuade him that the question was merely 
one of casuistry, and in a miserable hour for 
himself, he listened to the tempter and fell. 

In the course of a few years, when, under 
Edward VI., new Acts were passed, per- 
mitting the marriage of priests and declaring 
the mass illegal, his remorse could no longer 
be controlled. He understood the full sig- 





nificance of the deed to which he had as. 
sented, and accused himself of mortal guilt 
because he had not perceived earlier that the 
Church, when severed from her lawful head 
the Pope, must of necessity fall into heresies, 
and wither like a plant cut off from its stem, 

Many times, in the bitterness of repent. 
ance, he wished that he had died on the 
scaffold with Sir Thomas More and Bishop 
Fisher, who refused to sanction what their 
consciences condemned ; and so, remorseful 
and humbled, with an uneasy spirit, he sank 
into his grave. There were several instances 
of grief such as his. The last Abbot of 
Woburn is reported to have fallen sick from 
distress of mind, after perjuring himself by 
taking the oath of obedience to the King, 
and cried, as the chronicle tells us, “ip 
great agony, ‘I wish to God I had died 
with those good men that died for holding 
with the Pope. My conscience, my con- 
science doth grudge me every day of my 
life.’” He recovered from this illness, and 
proved the sincerity of his repentance by 
making a public disavowal of his former act 
of cowardice and deceit. 

Now that all controversy on such a subject 
is over, and the martyrs for their faith, both 
Papists and Protestants, have passed behind 
the veil to reconcile their differences in the 
presence of God, we, who are left behind, 
should not withhold from either rank our 
enthusiastic tribute of respect. 

Many conflicting thoughts struggled in the 
mind of Piers as he entered the chapel, 
where a light burned dimly, showing that the 
Host was present upon the altar. He well 
remembered how, as a little child, he had 
been taught to fall on his knees before the 
casket which contained the Incarnate God, 
and the shudder of awe which had crept 
over him as the tinkle of the bell announced 
the transformation to be complete: the priest 
having performed the magic rite and changed 
what was bread into the actual body of the 
Lord. 

It is no light thing to depart from the 
faith of our fathers, involving, as it does, a 
violent wrench and severance in which the 
very foundations of our belief seem breaking 
up. If there is any one who changes his 
creed easily and without pain, we may safely 
conclude that his must be a nature to which 
truth will not be revealed, for it is only to 
humble and loyal hearts that God declares 
his mysteries. 

This was far from being the condition of 
Piers. He had often suffered agonies, which 
to some men would seem morbid and absurd, 
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while standing (no longer kneeling) before 
the shrine where his ancestors worshipped 
their Redeemer ; and even in the excitement 
of present danger his heart throbbed vio- 
Jently when he crossed the threshold and 
drew near the sacred spot. 

His first act would have astonished any 
one who did not know how long early habits 
and remnants of former belief clung to those 
who professed the Reformed Faith in perfect 
sincerity. He touched himself in four places, 
thus making the sign of the cross, and re- 
peated the invocation, “ In the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost,” then knelt 
down before a crucifix to pray. When he 
rose, his first care was to assure himself that 
the chapel was empty, as indeed he felt sure 
it would be at this time. Then he went 
towards a side altar which was seldom, if 
ever, used, and mounted the steps in front. 
Candlesticks were here, though no candles 
had been left inside them, and between stood 
the receptacle called the Tabernacle, where 
the Host should have been kept. 

Piers opened it and brought out his book. 
It was a small volume, a duodecimo with 
bright silver clasps, and could easily lie in- 
side the casket. So he put it carefully down 
and shut the lid, feelmg sure that of all 
hiding-places this would be considered the 
least suitable, and that there his dear book 
was safe. 

When he turned round, he drew off the 
heavy cloak which encumbered him and 
went back to the door by which he had 
entered ; but, to his surprise, the first object 
on which his eyes fell was the slight figure of 
Cecily Leigh, kneeling before the Virgin’s 
shrine in a dark corner of the chapel. It 
seemed strange that he had not seen her at 
first, and with some hesitation he drew near, 
hoping to judge from her manner whether 
his actions had been observed. 

Her face was hidden in her hands, but at 
the sound of his footsteps she looked up, 
her eyes swimming with tears. He respected 
her motives in coming there too sincerely to 
intrude, and would have passed without a 
word ; but to his deep surprise she rose, and 
with a gesture which was full of dignity, held 
out her hand to him. 

“Tam glad you will let me offer my good 
wishes on your birthday,” he said earnestly. 
“Two hours since it seemed to me that you 
refused them.” 

_“I was wrong,” said Cecily, looking at 
him with a slight blush; and such was the 
reserve of her character and the pride of her 
usual bearing, that these three words from 








her lips were more remarkable than a torrent 
of apologies from another person. 

“ We are friends then ?” said Piers. 

‘I wish I could say so; but at all events 
we need not be enemies.” 

“Tt is more favour than you usually grant 
me, to say that you wish to be friends,” said 
Piers, who was standing in front of her, his 
eyes lowered to her face with a look of 
mingled shyness and interest very uncommon 
in a man of his temper. 

“JT have always wished it,” said Cecily. 
*“T came here this evening because I wanted 
to be of use to you.” 

“You were praying for me?” said Piers, in 
a low voice. 

“T was praying that you might return to 
the true faith,” said Cecily, looking at him 
steadily. 

““How do you know I have abandoned 
it?” 

“ They all fear that you have ; Dame Alice 
and the Father, and—and others.” 

“ Then I stand in danger of being burned?” 

** You stand in danger of losing your soul.” 

“‘ Never, while the mercy of God endures.” 

** Do not speak so confidently,” said Cecily, 
her voice trembling; “it is very awful to 
me to hear you. Brave words and a strong 
heart will not save us in the hour of last 
extremity.” 

*T never trusted in them,” said Piers. “I 
put the ground of my confidence in the pro- 
mises of our Blessed Lord.” 

“ You have denied Him,” said Cecily. “I 
saw you pass Him without prostrating your- 
self.” 

“You mean that I did not kneel before 
the high altar,” said Piers. “It is true; I 
admit it. I believe that His Presence is 
with us now, even while we speak to one 
another, so I am unable to say less than the 
truth, and in His Presence I affirm that I 
hold the wafer in the tabernacle to be no 
more than ordinary bread.” 

Cecily cried out in horror, and covered 
her face with her hands. 

“TI have hurt you,” said Piers ; ‘but you 
challenged me. There are moments when 
half the truth would be no better than a 
lie.” 

“Tt is enough,” said Cecily. 


“ T will pray 
for you more than before; but from this time 
let us never exchange a word upon the 


subject. It is wrong to listen to blasphemy, 
and as for you, you add fresh guilt to your 
conscience every time you open your lips.” 
“ Then you renounce me from henceforth?” 
said Piers, ‘Should I make another of the 
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victims whom the Queen and the bishops 
are hounding to death, I need hope for no 
sympathy from you.. Perhaps you may even 
rejoice that my words are silenced for ever.” 

“TI cannot rejoice,” said Cecily. ‘‘ They 
say that it is the part of all faithful souls to 
triumph over the destruction of the lost, but 
I cannot. These are heights beyond me. 
Neither here nor in the next world can I 
ever hope to attain them. There have been 
times when I steeled myself to think I felt 
no stirrings of pity, only a divine wrath ; but 
in moments like these, my natural affections 
rise stronger than ever, the more ardent for 
having been restrained. Listen to me before 
we part; let me say but one sentence.” 

“As many as you please,” said Lambert 
gently. 

Cecily paused for a moment, as if to gain 
strength, and he noticed that her slender 
figure was trembling from head to foot. 

“T am going to betray a secret,” she said ; 
“to tell you something I once thought I 
could die sooner than reveal to a living 
soul. Perhaps in betraying it I shall lose 
your respect; but even this risk I will 
undergo.” 

“You cannot lose my respect,” said Piers. 
“It is impossible that this should be altered 
by any words which could come from your 
lips.” 

* Will it startle you to hear me say that I 
love you?” said Cecily ; “that I am willing 
to be your wife ?” 

Piers fell back a few steps in dumb amaze- 
ment, while he fancied he had dreamed the 
words and had not actually heard them. Cecily 
had always treated him with such proud reserve, 
that never, until this moment, had she shown 
the smallest interest in any of his concerns, 
and such a confession from her own lips 
seemed incredible. 

“Tt is true,” she repeated; “and I knew 
that you loved me.” 

“Tt would be ungenerous to upbraid you 
with having concealed your secret so well,” 
said Piers in a low voice. “The time has 
been when I would almost have given my 
soul in exchange for.some kind words from 
you. I thirsted for them as men cast adrift 
on the ocean thirst for pure water, while 
poisonous waves within their reach mock 
their misery by tempting them to drink and 
die. I have thirsted and longed and waited, 
but they never came.” 

“TI could not,” said Cecily. ‘‘ You were 
accused of holding strange opinions. Each 
morning I prayed for strength to keep away 
from you. If you knew all, you would for- 





give me. I have suffered as deeply as you, 
But this evening, when I came to pray for 
you in horrible fear and uncertainty, a last 
hope rushed into my mind. I would confess 
my love for you, and entreat you for my sake 
to be obedient to the Church. Perhaps it 
was a delusion, but do you know, the figure 
of our Blessed Lady appeared to move, and 
beckoned to me as if she were well pleased, 
Then I prayed that if my plan Were approved 
by her, she would guide your steps to this 
chapel. In a few moments—believe me, it 
is true—in a few moments you came slowly 
up the aisle from the little private door. I 
watched in suspense; but after you passed 
the high altar a pillar hid you from sight, 
and I waited in hope and fear until I saw 
you again coming near me. Then I knew 
that my plan had the approval of God. But 
you are doubtful ; you do not believe ?” 

“TI believe that your purpose was kind and 
generous and noble,” said Piers; “ and it 
was well, therefore, to carry it out. Perhaps 
the result may not be such as you wish ; but 
what of that? It may be something more 
blessed than you hoped for. Our prayers 
are often answered in a richer way than we 
imagined.” 

“But will you not be persuaded?” said 
Cecily. ‘Surely it shall not be for no pur- 
pose that I have offered you the service of 
my own life? You will not rejectme? This 
may be the last time I can hope to save you, 
for I know that dangers thicken round your 
path. They suspect you of grave offences; 
any hour the arrest may come. Be warned 
by peril, if not drawn by love!” 

Her eyes were fastened on Lambert with 
a look of such yearning entreaty that he felt 
touched to the heart. He could scarcely realise 
that it was she, so entirely had she thrown 
aside her pride, and forgotten the reserve which 
was part of her nature, in her burning desire 
to save his soul. Until this moment he had 
always approached her with reserve and 
caution, thinking himself favoured if he gota 
look or a word or a distant inclination of her 
head as an acknowledgment. His heart 
used to beat faster when she came near him, 
questioning what would be his fate, and more 
frequently than otherwise she would sweep 
past him, perfectly serene in her beauty anc 
self-possession, without giving him a glance, 
and drawing the folds of her dress aside as it 
she felt his slightest touch a degradation. 
But now, to his amazement, she threw back 
the mantle which protected her from the cold, 
and stretched out her hands to him with an 
appealing gesture, because the longing she 
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“* At the sound of his footsteps she looked up, her eyes swimming with tears.” 


felt was greater than could be uttered in 
words, 

“‘ May God reward you,” he said, “a thou- 
sand times over, and give you the blessing 
you ask Him to bestow on me! I did not 
know until this moment how noble was the 
treasure I wished to make my own. I am 
<3 to have found it out, even at the cost of 

—49 


suffering more terrible than any;which went 


before. Your love has in it the nature of a 
sacramental blessing ; it ought to purify the 
heart where it is bestowed.” 
“ But you refuse me,” said Cecily; “ you 
are resolved not to recant your errors ?” 
“More firmly than ever,” said Piers, 
coming nearer to her. “If I-could not per- 
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jure myself before, do you think I could do 
so now after your words have given me fresh 
strength and courage? ‘That were a strange 
ending for such an unlooked-for hour. No, 
Mistress Cecily, I thank God from my heart 
for the blessing He has granted me, and I 
shall go to meet my trial with more patience 
than I had believed possible. Your example 
has given me faith.” 

“Then I have failed,” said Cecily, whose 
face had become very white. “I have ven- 
tured my last resource, and must abandon 
you to your evil angel. It is hard, very 
hard, when I thought I might have sawed 
you !” 

Her words ended in a sob as she drew 
farther away from Piers. Of the injury she 
had done to herself her mind did not seem 
aware. Afterwards, distressing thoughts 
might arise about her own position thus com- 
promised by an act which her friends would 
consider blameworthy and rash; but as yet 
her suffering was all for him, and the percep- 
tion of this cut him to the heart, and made 
his face as pale as her own. 

“If I could only defend myself,” he ex- 
claimed, “only make evident that your love 
is dearer to me than anything else in the 
world, that Iam bound to refuse it because 
the conditions you offer would be treacherous 
to accept! I am pledged by my own vows, 
my own faith, by everything which is most 
sacred to me. For one instant before you 
go, tell me that you have forgiven me, that 
you wish me to be true to God and my 
conscience, even at the cost of my whole 
earthly happiness, Say one word, one only ; 
it would saye me from agony too great to 
be borne.” 

“‘ I cannot,” said Cecily ; “I must not. I 
may give you my prayers, but my love, 
never.’ No; do not touch me,” as he put 





his hand on her white dress ; “ it is all over: 
you rejected me.” ‘ 

“ God help me!” said Piers, with an accent 
of intolerable pain. ‘I have promised. [| 
have said I would do right; but my senses 
are reeling. This is worse than a hundred 
deaths.” 

“ Hark !” said Cecily, raising her hand. 
A noise was heard in the gallery outside; 
voices calling for Master Lambert, and the 
steps of many feet. 

“ A guest who has come to the banquet,” 
said Piers, turning his head to listen. 

“Yes; but one who comes without invi- 
tation,” said Cecily. “I hear the name of 
the Bishop of London.” 

Piers looked round for a way of escape, 
and then remembered that there was none, 

‘“‘ Well, I am ready for him,” he said, draw- 
ing a deep breath. “Such a trial has been 
before me for years, and life contains nothing 
at this moment worth keeping.” 

“ You are brave,” said Cecily, looking at 
him earnestly ; “braver than I am on your 
account, Remember, he shows no mercy—- 
neither does the Queen. Oh, once more be 
entreated by me; yield to his demands.” 

“Ts it likely that I shall give to his threats 
what I would not to your beseeching ?” said 
Piers, looking at her with eyes which con- 
veyed some reproach. The worst part of 
my ordeal is over. “I was a coward some 
moments since. I am resolute now.” 

“Then stay here, and let them find you in 
a sacred place,” said Cecily. 

“No; rather anywhere than here,” said 
Piers, remembering his secret, and moving to 
the small door by which he had come in; 
but he was too late. The Bishop’s servants 
came forward carrying lights, and all at once 
a crowd of people, some friends, some 
enemies, filled the little chapel. 





FOREIGN HOMES OF ENGLISH QUEENS. 
By PROFESSOR SIMON. ' 


CELLE, 


} B2 my readers were to feel in beginning to 
read this paper as I felt in approaching 
Celle, I fear they would at once throw down 
the magazine in disgust, It wasa hot, sultry, 
dry day when I set out from Hanover to 
visit the home of our English Queen Sophia. 
The train could not be called a quick one, 
but its speed was enough to stir up the fine 
white dust which forms the soil of the dis- 





trict beyond Lehrte, and to drive it in clouds 
into the railway carriage. We had to choose 
between suffocation, and broiling. Eyes, 
nostrils, ears, mouth were well dusted ; and 
as to one’s clothes—well, those of us whose 
dress was dark looked as if we had come out 
of a corn-mill. 

Nor was there e# route anything to draw 
away attention from the disagreeable sensa- 
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tions of which I have spoken. 
tance beyond the Lehrte Junction begins the 
stretch of country, part of which is known as 
the Liineburger Haide, or Liineburg Moor. 
Low sand-hills, or rather hillocks, heather, 
in the distance clumps of oak-trees, and, near 
at hand, stunted firs and birches, with occa- 
sional pools of water, are all that meet the 
eye. One thing, indeed, did strike me, 
namely, a hedge extending for miles along 
the railway, made ofbirches. ‘ Poor birches,” 
I could not help exclaiming, “to think that 
you with your graceful forms and unrestrained 
habits should be condemned to the work of 
a common stake!” I do not know how 
others feel, but, whether it be reasonable or 
not, somehow or other I cannot help fancy- 
ing that even a plant which is forced into a 
position opposed to its nature and character 
is pained, and I sympathise with it accord- 
ingly. Perhaps, however, some who recall to 
mind the birch-rods which were the dread of 
their young days may say, “Serve them 
right! Why do they grow in such a way as 


to be so fit for an instrument of human tor- 
ture?” 

This Liineburger Haide is best known to 
those who take an interest in German church 
matters through one of its villages, Herr- 
mannsburg, and the pastor thereof, Harms, 


one of the most remarkable Lutheran church- 
men of the present century. Living “far 
from the madding crowd”—the village is 
distant several hours across the moor from 


Celle—he became one of the mightiest reli- | 


gious and even ecclesiastical influences in 


Germany. What he effected was a proof of | 


the power of living faith and zeal even under 
adverse circumstances. His father, who was 
his predecessor, shared the rationalistic views 
which pervaded Germany at the close of the 
last century, and, though in other respects a 
thoroughly upright and godfearing man, had 
no notion of carrying on what is now called 
Christian work, especially abroad. In fifteen 
years Ludwig Harms, the son, was the means 
of forming a missionary society and a hall for 
the training of' missionaries, of building and 
sustaining a missionary ship, and of carrying 
on flourishing mission stations in Southern 


Africa, besides promoting in various other | 
Any one | 


ways the kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
who knows how difficult it is to stir up the 
farmers of North Germany to religious acti- 
vity, how closefisted they are, and how jealous 
of things that look like innovations, will 
stand amazed at the work accomplished by | 


Some dis- | not habituall 





| 





y, clothed in a measured, formal, 
cold, almost repellent manner. 

Herrmannsburg is as worthy of a pilgrimage 
as Halle, the scene of Franke’s labours, or 
Bristol, the scene of George Miiller’s, whom 
Harms resembled in one point, that he never 
begged. Ludwig Harms has been many years 
dead, but his place is worthily filled by his 
son. 

At last I reached my destination, not, as 
may be imagined, in a very bright mood for 
appreciating Celle. However, as soon as I 
drove out of the station I began to forget my 
troubles. Between the railway and the town 
there is a long and broad space laid out 
nicely as a promenade, bordered by houses, 
which I found on inquiry is known as the 
Trift, a word denoting pasturing ground for 
cattle, and now little used outside of Switzer- 
land. In the immediate neighbourhood of 
the station my eye was at once caught by a 
block of buildings on the left-hand, which I 
at first thought might be the stables belong- 
ing to the Sch/oss, but which turned out to 
be the prison and lunatic asylum in one. 
“ A singular conjunction,” said I to myself, 
and wondered whether mere convenience or 
some principle had dictated the arrange- 
ment. If the latter it would be a curious bit 
of the history of human thought on moral 
questions embodied in a building. But I 
must not indulge in speculation ; my business 
is to describe Celle. 

Close ta the town proper the Trift joins 
the grounds of the Schloss, and one gets a 
glimpse of the latter before entering the main 
street. There is also a monument at the end 
of the Trift, which is worthy of attention. 
The farther I went on the more cheerful I 
became, till, at last, I said to myself, ‘ Well, 
certainly, not as bad as we seem.” I had 
arrived at a town which for quaintness and 
variety of architectural effects need not fear 
comparison with some of far greater name 
and pretensions. 

In taking a ramble through Celle, his- 
torical propriety and size alike suggest 
that we start with the Schloss, or palace. 
It is very well placed on an elevation 
in the midst of nicely laid out grounds, 
with ornamental waters fed from-the river 
Aller, that flows through the town, and is 
surrounded by a moat and outer walls. it 
can scarcely be said to strike one by any- 
thing but its size ; and even for size it is 
nothing extraordinary. The side facing the 
town is both the oldest (1485), and, in an 


one simple country pastor, a man, too, whose | architectural respect, the most noteworthy. 
earnestness and zeal and love were often, if | On the whole the outside has rather a 
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desolate look; nor is the inside much 
better. I found the entrance and the 
courtyard occupied by fowls belonging to 
the Castellan, and looking somewhat filthy. 
The long corridors and great rooms do 
not invite one to linger save for the sake 
of the stucco work in some of the latter, 
which was the work of an Italian artist, and 
is reputed to be unusually good. One of 
the heads—that of a Roman emperor—is ex- 
cellent, and reminded me so strongly of 
Napoleon that, but for dates, I should have 
thought it was meant for him. The only fur- 
niture in the rooms is some sent here by the 
present Emperor of Germany—just enough, 
with a few pictures and a little old porcelain, 
to prevent the place from looking utterly 
desolate. The “ Pearl of the Palace” is the 
chapel ; but for my feeling the word pearl 
must be taken relatively. ‘There is indeed a 
good deal in it worthy of admiration, but it 
is scarcely admirable either as a room or as 
a chapel. Owing to the disproportionate 
height of the ceiling it looks like an elabo- 
rately decorated well. Nearly every avail- 
able spot is covered with oil paintings, all, or 
nearly all, of them by Martin van Voss, a 
Dutch painter of the sixteenth century. The 
two wings of the altar-piece, however, con- 
taining portraits of Ernest the Confessor and 
his wife, are ascribed to Cranach, and merit 
careful attention. A modern work, by Oes- 
terlein, represents the late King and Queen 
of Hanover kneeling. Most of the paintings 
have merit, some may be called good, por- 
tions are even excellent, but as a whole they 
do not impress. The conception of the devils 
in the two pictures of the Final Judgment is, 
to say the least, peculiar ; they have swine’s 
heads. The pulpit is a remarkable piece of 
carving, being made, it is said, out of one 
large block of sandstone. On the balustrade 
of the stairs is a curious representation of 
the creation of Eve. Adam is lying on the 
ground, whilst Eve rises out of his side, half 
in and half out, with folded hands and looks 
directed to God, who hovers just above, 
dressed in white garments. It requires a 
special education to appreciate and enjoy the 
artistic qualities of some of these old carvings 
and paintings, in spite of their coarseness 
and grotesqueness. If I must tell the truth, 
I was most set a musing by the least artistic 
things in the chapel, namely, by two short sen- 
tences scratched on the glass screen in front 
of the Ducal pew in the gallery ; the one, 
“ Herr lehre mich fromm seyn” (“ Lord, teach 
me thy fear”), the other, “ Die Gottesfurcht ist 
zu allem niitze” (“Godliness is profitable unto 





all things”). By whom the latter words were 
written is uncertain ; but the former were the 
work of the unfortunate Caroline Matilda, 
sister of our George III.,and Queen of Den. 
mark, who spent the closing years of her 
brief unfortunate life at Celle, and was ac. 
customed to attend service in the chapel, | 
dare say the black-gowned Lutheran preacher, 
with his extensive ruff round his neck, was as 
often as not very tedious, and she was ready 
to beguile the weary moments in the best way 
she could. 

Hers was a sad ‘story. Married when 
only seventeen to the vicious and unprincipled 
Christian VI. of Denmark, she was destined, 
if not sold, to misfortune. Beautiful of per. 
son and bright in intelligence, she at first 
charmed her husband and won the admira- 
tion of the Court. But the former soon tired 
of her, and the intrigues of two Queens 
Dowager, one the grandmother, the other the 
stepmother of the King, by both of whom 
the marriage had been disliked and opposed, 
shortly converted seeming friends into 
enemies. Being of a lively temperament, the 
young queen gave incautious vent to her 
feelings, and thus intensified her difficulties, 
In addition, she was imprudent enough to 
ally herself with Struensee, the then omni- 
potent favourite of the King, for the purpose 
of concentrating the power into their hands. 
The result was a counter-plot of the Court 
party headed by the Queens Dowager, the 
overthrow and execution of Struensee, and 
her own imprisonment. There is little doubt 
that but for the energetic interference of the 
English ambassador, Caroline Matilda would 
have met the same fate. After a time she 
was set at liberty and allowed to settle at 
Celle, where she died in 1775, scarcely 
twenty-four years of age. In 1784 a monu- 
ment was erected to her memory which still 
ornaments the so-called French Garden. The 
rooms occupied by her are as she left them, 
with the exception of having been stripped 
of their furniture. 

In another corner of the Schloss is shown 
the apartment in which Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of George I. and Queen of England, 
without ever having been in England, was 
born. There is a strange resemblance be- 
tween her career and that of the Princess 
just referred to. Beautiful, amiable, and in- 
telligent, after one happy betrothal had been 
suddenly terminated by death, and a second 
by disgraceful intrigues, she was married to the 
then Hereditary Electoral Prince of Hanover, 
a man whose manners were as brutal as his 
morals were low. Through the scheming of 
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’ : | 
her husband’s and the Elector’s mistresses, 


she fell under the suspicion of holding im- 
proper relations to a Count Konigsmark, and | 
after a sham trial by a court of venal officials | 
was sentenced to be divorced. The rest of | 
her days she spent asa prisoner at the Castle | 
of Ahiden, not far from Hanover and Celle. 
Count Konigsmark was murdered, according 
to one report, in the very room and pre- 
sence of Sophia Dorothea. 

I asked the Castellan very particularly 
whether there were no ghost stories in con- 
nection with the Schloss; but, to my great 
disappointment, he said he knew of none, 
and thought it was wrong to invent them. 
Perhaps this was because he was a recent 
comer, and a prosaic Brandenburger into the 
bargain. If I had had the good fortune to 
be guided about by some oid adherent of 
the house of Hanover, who knows what 
exciting accounts of white ladies, or the like, 
I might not have been able to give? A 
place so old as that, one feels, ought to have 
tales enough to make one’s skin creep and 
one’s hair stand on end. The only thing | 
about the place with the slightest savour of 
mystery is an underground passage said to | 
lead from below the stage of the palace | 
theatre to Wienhausen, some miles distant | 
from Celle; but my prosaic guide assured 


me that if the passage existed at all it cer- | 
tainly did not extend farther than to the | 
market-place— which reduced it to very | 


commonplace dimensions. 

From the Schloss we will go to the prin- | 
cipal church. The outside has decidedly a | 
mean appearance, which is rather intensified 
than improved by the new windows of yellow 
brick, which had to be put in some time ago. 
It dates probably in its present form from 
the fourteenth century, and is Italian in 
style. The vaulted ceiling of the nave rests 
on six Corinthian pillars, and on each of 
them is an apostle hewn in stone. The 
front of the gallery is decorated with paint- 
ings representing scenes from the Old and 
New Testament. Amongst them we find 
Samson carrying the huge gates of Gaza on 
his shoulders, and David wielding the sword 
of Goliath, which is much bigger than him- 
self. Across the choir, where it joins the 
nave, is a straight beam with a crucifix on it, 
and statues of John and Mary on each side 
—not a very artistic arrangement. Round 
the choir are numerous monuments of the 
Dukes of Brunswick-Liineburg in the usual 
style—a style which, to my feeling, is neither 





beautiful nor impressive. Some of them are 
no doubt very costly; some of them have 


also good features, but they are as far from 
being striking in themselves as they are from 
adding to the beauty of the church. Beneath 
the choir is the burial crypt of the ducal family, 
into which I advise none to descend, for 
they will find nothing but some twenty large 
and small zinc and copper coffins set down 
in a higgledy-piggledy way. I thought to 
myself, if I had been a duke, and had deemed 
it proper to have a crypt, I would have had 


| it arranged so as to present an appearance 
|of order and dignity. 


Still, some of the 
inscriptions are interesting. For example, 
those on the coffin of William, the last duke 
of the Harburg line :— 

“Non timet mortem qui vitam superat,”? 

“ He fears not death who conquers life ;”’ 
and— 


“ Esse, fuisse, fore tria florida sunt sine flore 
Non simul omne perit, quod fuit, est et erit ;” 


which enigmatic words we shall leave as a 
nut for curious readers to crack, or get 
cracked by their learned friends. My desire 
to see the crypt gave my female guide an 
opportunity of speaking, which she had 
scarcely found before, for she informed me, 
with noteworthy decision of tone, that to 
see it cost two marks, and that she would be 
obliged if I at once handed them to her, which, 


| being unwilling to distress her mind, I at 


once did. Hereupon I escaped into the 
open air again, with, I confess, a feeling of 
relief, to see the green trees around the 


| church, the sunshine, and the market-women 


and housekeepers of the town chaffering 
and haggling over the turnips, kohlrabi, and 
cherries, and other market stuff. What is 
there more dead than that which ought to 
produce the impression of the intensest life 
—a dead church? And I should fear that 
the religious life of Celle is not much un- 
like its principal church—that it has a de- 
cayed, musty, and ancient, though not 
venerable, look. 

As there is nothing specially worthy of 
notice in the remaining six churches and 
other public buildings, we will take a glance 
at the streets. Most of the houses are of 
the same style—the style which prevails in 
Brunswick, Niirnberg, and other cities of the 
same character—a sort of Gothic, timbered, 
and with high gables turned to the street, 
each story overhanging the lower one. But 
the variety of design, both as to general out- 
line and detail, within the limits of the style, 
is extraordinary. I question whether, in the 
old town, any one house is an exact repeti- 
tion of any other. The ingenuity shown in 
overcoming difficulties, in taking advantage 
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of nooks and corners, in introducing oriel 
windows, and so forth, is admirable. I 
could not but think of the long rows of 
houses all designed exactly after one model, 
that model, too, execrable in taste, and built 
badly into the bargain} which are the most 
striking characterteristic of nearly all our 
English towns. 

A peculiar feature of the street architec- 
ture of Celle is the prevalence of inscrip- 
tions on the cross beams of the gables. One 
finds them occasionally elsewhere ; but here 
they are the rule. Many simply record the 
name of the original owner and his wife, with 
the date at which the house was built. 
Most of them consist of a passage from 
Scripture, or of part of a verse of a hymn, 
occasionally in Latin, generally in German ; 
as for example, “Si Deus pro nobis, quis 
contra nos?” “ If God be for us who can be 
against us?” or “ Unless the Lord build the 
house they labour in vain that build it;” or 
“ The Lord bless thine outgoing and thine 
incoming ;” or ‘ Commit thy ways unto the 
Lord ;” or the rhyme— 


“ Wer Gott vertrauet 
Hat wohl gebauet.” 

“Who trusts in God . 
Hath well built.”’ 


We need not assume that every one who had 
a pious sentiment thus inscribed on his house 
was a thoroughly pious man. Fashions 
prevail in these as in other matters. It is 
the custom, for example, with some manufac- 
turers of account books in Germany to print on 
the first blank page in large letters with end- 
less flourishes “ Mit Gott,” “ With God; ” but 
any one noticing such a book in a counting- 
house might reason very falsely if he con- 
cluded that its owner was a man who began 
and ended everything with God. 

Heré and there, however, I found inscrip- 
tions so characteristic that they were probably 
the outcome of actual experience or feeling. 











Amongst these was the following: “Noy 
tentatus, Non Christianus,” “Not tempted 
not a Christian,” profoundly true, as doubtless 
meant: for who knows the value of Christ 
who has not felt the soreness of temptation? 
What a haughty spirit reveals itself in thism 
“Malo invidiam quam Misericordiam,” “ I'd 
rather be envied than pitied!” Another one 
which ran, “Those who saw my former 
house know well that I have built this from 
necessity and not tor pleasure,” suggested 
to me that even in the sixteenth century it 
may have been true that “ Wise men buy 
and fools build,” as people say now-a-days, 
The last I shall quote is in some respects the 
strongest, and seems to indicate either that 
the builder was of a very unhealthy mind, or 
was surrounded by bad neighbours :—“O 
God, how happens it that they hate me to 
whom I have done nothing, and that they 
who grudge me everything and give me 
nothing, are yet obliged to endure that I live?” 
And such is Celle. An interesting place, 
but rather like a stranded galleon! It has 
had no really bright days since the death of 
the Queen of Denmark, whose little court 
revived for a while the remembrance of old 
glory and dignity. Now it is as it were dead 
alive ; especially since the recent removal of 
the Court of Appeal to Leipzig. The remark 
was made to me repeatedly, in a melancholy 
kind of way, “ There is nothing doing here.” 
It is just the place to which supernumeraries, 
pensioners, and people of small fortune may 
retire to spend the remainder of their days in 
quiet dreaming of old pleasures and activities. 
One might fancy the cry of Tennyson’s Lotos 
Eaters rising from its midst :— 
** All things have rest’and ripen toward the grave 
In silence: ripen, fall, and cease: 
Give us long rest or death, dark death or dreamful ease. 
How sweet. ... 
To lend our hearts and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 


To muse and brood and live again in memory 
The hopes and joys, the toils and pleasures of the past.” 





A WAYSIDE SERMON IN PALESTINE. 
By PROFESSOR ROBERTSON. 


THE FOUNTAIN OF LIFE. 


“With Thee is the fountain of life.”—Ps. xxxvi. 9. ' 


N contrast with the land of Egypt, from | valleys and hills” (Deut. viii. 7), And 
which they had come out, the land which | nothing could be more striking than the dif- 
the Israelites were going in to possess was | ference in the water-supply of the two coun- 
described as “a land of brooks of water, of | tries, arising from very different physical 


fountains and depths that spring out of| features, and producing an equally marked 
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difference in cultivation. Palestine, like | 
Egypt, has its one great river, but owing to 
the great depth of the valley in which the 
ordan flows its influence extends only for a 
very limited space, and the land in general 
depends for its life on the fountains and 
depths that spring in valley and hill. In 
the winter season, it is true, the land “ drink- 
eth water of the rain of heaven,” and streams 
‘are sent forth into the valleys and run 
among the hills.” Pools and cisterns, also, 
are used to preserve water against the time 
of drought, for the wet season lasts only from 
November till May; yet when the rains are 
over and gone, when the last snows have 
melted on the heights of Hermon, when the 
last wady has ceased to send down its stream 
to the plains, when all the pools are dried up 
and the cisterns hold no more water, the land 
ceases not to receive its blessing, for it is 
refreshed by the fountains of life. 

Some travellers, indeed, on visiting the 
Holy Land in the dry season, have had their 
expectations in this respect sadly disap- 
pointed, for in many parts of the country in 
summer the heaven above seems to be brass, 
and the earth beneath the feet iron. It is 





a mistake, however, to expect in such a 
country the same abundance of water as is 
to be found in higher latitudes. It is quite 
probable, also, that when the country was 
more thickly wooded and better cultivated 
the water supply was more abundant than it is 
in these days. Yet, even at the present time, 
there is a sufficient number of permanent 
springs to justify the strong contrast drawn 
between Palestine and the land of Egypt, and 
to show the point of the lament in the book 
of Jeremiah, “ They have forsaken me the 
fountain of living waters, and hewed them 
out cisterns, broken cisterns, that can hold 
no water” (Jer. ii. 13). In a circuit of eight 
or ten miles around Jerusalem, and not 
reckoning the fountains of the city itself, 
Robinson enumerates thirty perennial springs ; 
the town of Nabltis, in its luxuriant valley 
between Ebal and Gerizim, has no less than 
eighty overflowing fountains; and the fre- 
quent recurrence of the word Z£x (the equi- 
valent for “fountain ”) in the names of towns 
and villages testifies to the great number of 
places that have, or had, permanent sources 
of this kind. 

_ It is particularly remarkable that a// the 
rivers, not only of Palestine, but of the ad- 
Jacent country of Syria, are not made up of 
a great number of small streams, which in 
summer would be dried up before they could 
come together, but are the result of one or | 








more powerful springs, from which they issue 
full grown at their birth. The Jordan, for 
example, has its origin in three such sources, 
each of which sends forth a complete river at 
one volume. At Tell-el-Kady there is, as the 
word /e/ signifies, a mound or little hill, not 
much elevated above the surrounding plain, 
on its summit hollowed out like a cup, and 
on its borders fringed with a dense growth of 
trees and shrubbery, from which a volume of 
living water wells up in a powerful stream, 
and bursts away with impetuous haste, as if 
knowing that the plain depended upon it for 
life. A second source is not far distant at 
the modern Banias, the ancient Czesarea 
Philippi, where Hermon’s southern extremity 
meets the eastern hills of the plain of the 
Hikh. A cavern in the face of the cliff, 
from which in former times the water must 
have issued, is now all but effaced; yet from 
beneath the fallen stones and rubbish that 
choke up its entrance the waters find an 
outlet, oozing through every pore for many 
yards around, spreading themselves over the 
gardens and terraces of the town, and there 
collecting their strength, and hastening on to 
join the sister streams below. The third and 
highest source is ten or twelve miles higher 
up, near the town of Hasbeza, from which it 
takes the name by which it is known, the 
Hasbany. 

The river Kishon also, though for a con- 
siderable part of the year it receives water 
brought down from various heights bounding 
the plain of Esdraelon, which it drains to 
the north-west, has its permanent source in a 
strong spring at the base of Carmel, in the 
bay of Acre. And in the plain of Sharon 
the river Aujeh, next in size to the Jordan 
itself, has its source in a perennial fountain 
at Ras-el-’Ain. 

Hence we can understand the special sig- 
nificance of the language of the sacred writers 
when they compared life to living water and 
thought of God as the Fountain of Life, 
There are three ideas, at least, that we ob- 
viously associate with such an expression. 
The fountain of life is mysterious in its origin, 
free and full in its flow, life-giving in its 
influence. 

I. ALysterious in its Origin.—This is perhaps 
the thought that first occurs to one as he 
stands by the rushing fountain pouring forth 
its stream of life; and the mystery has led 
the uninstructed nations to curious conjec- 
tures as to the origin of these fountains, as 
the belief, for example, that the waters of 
Tell-el-Kady come from Lake Phiala, in the 
mountains to the east, a lake which would 
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be exhausted in a few hours by such a drain. 
A few years ago the engineers engaged in 
constructing the water-works of the city of 
Beyrout set themselves to the task of ex- 
ploring the caverns from which issues the 
permanent supply of the Dog River. After 
great labour and repeated expeditions they 
succeeded in penetrating to a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile into the heart of the 
mountain ; but as they passed onward from 
lake to torrent, now under lofty dome, and 
again through narrow and tortuous channels, 
the water was undiminished in its volume, 
and finally a roaring cataract barred their 
progress and forbade them to search farther 
into the secret of the living stream. 

So is it that life, after all our inquiries into 
its nature and origin, remains hidden from 
us. - We are conscious of its existence, we 
can see its effects, but in itself it is a mystery, 
even as the great Giver of it, the Fountain of 
Life, dwells in thick darkness. We can only 
say, “In His hand is the breath of all living.” 
In Him we “live, and move, and have our 
being.” 

So is spiritual life as mysterious in its 
essence though as palpable in its effects. 
Whatever variations occur in the individual 
experience or in the history of the Church, 
reviving is looked for and obtained from the 
one Unseen Source ; but the life itself is like 
that other potent but unseen influence : ‘‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hear- 
est the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth: so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit” (John 
iii. 8). 

II. But, though mysterious in its source, 
the fountain is free and full in its flow. The 
people of the East call water the “ gift of 
God ;” and so throughout Scripture the invi- 
tation is repeated in various forms: “Ho! 
every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters.” “If any man thirst, let him come 
unto Me and drink.” For “the gift of God 
is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
This stream of spiritual life, though in its 
origin far above the level of human nature, 
burst forth in our nature, and at a level 
within reach of the poorest and the vilest. 
At the lowest point of the humiliation of the 
Son of God it was manifested. Though 
springing from the bosom of the eternal hills 
it runs in the valleys, and he that would have 
life must first know the power of death. The 
Rock of Ages cleft for us is the point at which 
we receive the gift of God, and we receive 
it without money and without price. 

III. It is life-giving in its influence. One 





of the most striking of all the fountains of 
Syria is the fountain of Fijeh, in Ante. 
Lebanon, which furnishes at one spring from 
the solid rock three-fourths of the waters of 
the river Barada, the ancient Albana of Da. 
mascus. The traveller pitched his tent under 
the walnut-trees that overhang the fountain ; 
lulled to sleep byit at night, he hears it at every 
waking hour, and when the rising sun pierces 
through the thick foliage its rays fall upon the 
sparkling river, rushing on with undiminished 
strength. By night and by day, when swol- 
len by the rains of winter, and after all the 
snow on the highest heights has disappeared, 
for six long months of drought, the fountain 
pours forth its stream of life. And the nod- 
ding oleanders dip their flowered heads in 
its stream, and the poplars and walnut-trees 
draw their deep life from its waters, and or 
chards and gardens flourish along its banks, 
and it scatters life and beauty wherever it 
goes. But let us leave fora little the narrow 
valley in which it holds its course, and as we 
bend off to the left and its sound fades away 
on the ear, let us observe how vegetation 
gets scantier and poorer, till, within sight and 
almost within hearing of the river, we stand 
in a dry, parched wilderness. Proceeding 
still across the arid waste we reach the 
summit of a hill that is burnt up by the sum- 
mer sun, and we have before us a view that 
is unparalleled in the East, perhaps unequalled 
in the world. A plain of vast extent is 
bounded on all sides by barren deserts, but 
in its centre, embedded in a belt of living 
green, isa city of a hundred and fifty thousand 
souls, for the river is there, and whithersoever 
the river comes there is life. 

So has the river of God, which is full of 
water, made glad the city of our God from 
age toage. The fathers in old times drank 
of the rock that followed them, drawing, so 
to speak, from the river in its rebound above 
the spring. And down through the Christian 
centuries we can trace the course of the 
stream of life by those trees of the Lord’s 
planting, the line of saints, and martyrs, and 
confessors, and by the turning of the wilder- 
ness into the garden of God. Whether, as 
before the Reformation, the stream of 
spiritual life glided unseen in remote valleys, 
or, as in times of revival, the river of God 
overflowed all its banks, there has ever been 
a Church to witness God’s life-giving power, 
of which it may be said, as was said of that 
“good land,” “The eyes of the Lord thy God 
are upon it from the beginning of the year, 
even unto the end of the year” (Deut. xi. 12), 
for it is nourished by the fountain of life, 
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THE WORKER, THE RATIONALIST, AND THE PRIEST. 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, DD. 


“ These twelve Jesus sent forth.”—Matt. x. 5. 


ND half of “these twelve” are never 
heard of again as doing any work for 
Christ. Peter and James and John we 
know; the other James and Judas have 
possibly left us short letters; Matthew gives 
us a Gospel; and of all the rest no trace is 
left. Some of them are never so much as 
named again, except in the list at the begin- 
ning of the Acts of the Apostles; and none of 
them except the three who “seemed to be 
pillars ” appear to have been of much impor- 
tance in the early diffusion of the gospel. 

There are many instructive and interesting 

points in reference to the Apostolate. The 
number of twelve, in obvious allusion to the 
tribes of Israel, proclaims the eternal certainty 
of the Divine promises to His people, and 
the dignity of the New Testament Church as 
their true heir. The ties of relationship 
which knit so many of the Apostles together, 
the order of the names varying, but within 
certain limits, in the different catalogues, the 
uncultivated provincial rudeness of most of 
them, would all afford material for important 
reflections. But, perhaps, not the least im- 
portant fact about the Apostolate is that one 
to which we have referred, which, like the 
names of countries on the map, escapes 
notice because it is “ writ so large”—namely, 
the small place which the Apostles as a body 
fill in the subsequent narrative, and the 
entire oblivion into which so many of them 
pass from the moment of their appointment. 

It is to that fact that we wish to turn 
attention now. It may suggest some con- 
siderations worth pondering, and, among 
other things, may help to show the exaggera- 
tion of the functions of the office by the 
opposite extremes of priests and rationalists. 
The one school makes it the depository of 
exclusive supernatural powers; the other 
regards it-as a master-stroke of organization, 
to which the early rapid growth of Chris- 
tianity was largely due. The facts seem to 
show that it was neither. 

I. The first thought which this peculiar 
and unexpected silence suggests is of the Zrue 
Worker in the Church's progress. 

The way in which the New Testament 
drops these men is of a piece with the whole 
tone of the Bible. Throughout, men are 
introduced into its narratives and allowed to 
slip out with well-marked indifference. No- 
where do we get more vivid, penetrating 


portraiture of men, but nowhere do we see 
such carelessness about following the fortunes 
or completing the biographies even of those 
who have filled the largest space in its pages, 

Recall, for example, the way in which the 
New Testament deals with “the very 
chiefest” Apostles, the illustrious triad of 
Peter, James, and John. The first escapes 
from prison; we see him hammering at 
Mary’s door in the grey of the morning, and 
after brief, eager talk with his friends he 
vanishes to hide in “ another place,” and is 
no more heard of, except for a moment at 
the great council, held in Jerusalem, about 
the admission of Gentiles to the Church, 
The second of the three is killed off in a 
parenthesis, The third is only seen twice in 
the Book of the Acts, as a silent companion 
of Peter at a mitacle and before the Sanhe- 
drim. Remember how Paul is left in his 
own hired house, within sight of trial and 
sentence, and neither the original writer of 
the book nor any later hand thought it worth 
while to add three lines to tell the world 
what became of him. A strange way to 
write history, and a most imperfect narrative, 
surely. Yes, unless there be some pecu- 
liarity in the purpose of the book, which 
explains this cold-blooded, inartistic, and 
tantalising habit of letting men leap upon the 
stage as if they had dropped from the clouds, 
and vanish from it as abruptly as if they had 
fallen through a trap-door. 

Such a peculiarity there is. One of the 
three to whom we have referred has explained 
it in the words with which he closes his 
Gospel, words which might stand for the 
motto of the whole book, “ These are written 
that ye might believe that Jesus is the Son 
of God.” The true purpose is not to speak 
of men except in so far as they “‘ bore witness 
to that light” and were illuminated for a 
moment by contact with Him. From the 
beginning the true “Hero” of the Bible is 
God ; its theme is His self-revelation culmi- 
nating for evermore in the Man Jesus, All 
other men interest the writers only as they 
are subsidiary or antagonistic to that revela- 
tion. As long as that breath blows through 
them they are music ; else they are but com- 
mon reeds. Men are nothing except as 





| instruments and organs of God. He is all, 
and His whole fulness is in Jesus Christ. 
Christ is the sole worker in the progress of 
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His Church. That is the teaching of all the 
New Testament. The thought is expressed 
in the deepest, simplest form in His own un- 
approachable words, unfathomable as they 
are in their depth of meaning, and inexhaus- 
tible in their power to strengthen and to 
cheer: “I am the vine, ye are the branches, 
without me ye can do nothing.” It shapes 
the whole treatment of the history in the so- 
called “Acts of the Apostles,” which by its 
very first sentence proclaims itself to be the 
Acts of the ascended Jesus, “the former 
treatise” being declared to have had for its 
subject “all that Jesus degan to do and 
teach” while on earth, and this treatise being 
manifestly the continuance of the same 
theme, and the record of the heavenly activity 
of the Lord. So the thought runs through all 
the book : “ The help that is done on earth, 
He does it all himself.” 

So let us think of Him and of His relation 
to us as well as to that early Church. His 
continuous energy is pouring down on us if 
we will accept it. Jn us, for us, dy us He 


works, “My Father worketh hitherto,” said | 


He when here, “and I work;” and now, 


same Divine Repose, which is at the same 
time the most energetic Divine Activity. He 
is all in all to His people. His is all their | 
strength, wisdom, and righteousness. They | 
are but the clouds irradiated by the sun and | 
bathed in its brightness; He is the light | 
which flames in their grey mist and turns it | 
to a glory. They are but the belts and | 
cranks and wheels; He is the power. They | 
are but the channel, muddy and dry ; He is 
the flashing life that. fills it and makes it a 
joy. They are the body; He is the soul 
dwelling in every part to save it from corrup- 
tion and give movement and warmth. 
“Thou art the organ, whose full breath is thunder ; 

I am the keys, beneath thy fingers pressed.”’ 

If this be true, how it should deliver us 
from all over-estimate of men, to which our 
human affections and our feeble faith tempt 
us so sorely! There zs one man, and one 
man only, whose biography is a “ Gospel,” 
who owes nothing to circumstances, and who 
originates the power which he wields—one 
who is a new beginning, and has changed 
the whole current of human history, one to 
whom we are right to bring the offerings of 
the gold, and incense, and myrrh of our 
hearts, and wills, and minds, which it is 
blasphemy and degradation to lay at the 
feet of any others. We may utterly love, 
trust, and obey Jesus Christ. We dare not 
do so to any others. The inscription written 





| 





over the whole book, that it may be trans- 
cribed on our whole nature, is, “No man 
any more save Jesus only.” 

If this thought be true, what confidence it 
ought to give us as we think of the tasks 
and fortunes of the Church! If we think 
only of the difficulties and of the enormous 
task before us, so disproportioned to our 
weak powers, we shall be disposed to agree 
with our enemies, who talk as if Christianity 
was on the point of perishing, as they have 
been doing ever since it began. But the 
outlook is wonderfully different when we 
take Christ into the account. We are very 
apt to leave him out of the reckoning. But 
one man with Christ to back him is always 
in the majority. He flings his sword clash- 
ing into the scale, and it weighs down all 
that is in the other. The walls are very lofty 
and strong, and the besiegers few and weak, 
badly armed, and quite unfit for the assault ; 
but if we lift our eyes high enough, we, too, 
shall see a man with a drawn sword over 
against us, and our hearts may leap up in 
assured confidence of victory as we recognise 


| in Him the Captain of the Lord’s Host, who 
exalted on high, He has passed into that | 


has already overcome, and will make us 
valiant in fight and more than conquerors. 





When conscious of our own weakness, 
and tempted to think of our task as heavy, 
or when complacent in our own power, and 
tempted to regard our task as easy, let us 
think of His ever-present work in and for 
His people till it braces us for all duty, and 
rebukes our easy-going idleness, Surely 
from that thought of the active ascended 
Christ may come to many of His slothful 
followers the pleading question, as from His 
own lips, “Dost thou not care that thou hast 
left me to serve alone?” Surely to us all it 
should bring inspiration and strength, courage 
and confidence, deliverance from man, and 
elevation above the reverence of blind im- 
personal forces. Surely we may all lay to 
heart the grand lesson that union with Him 
is our only strength, and oblivion of ourselves 
our highest wisdom. Surely he has best 
learned his true place and the worth of 
Jesus Christ who abides with unmoved 
humility at His feet, and, like the lonely lowly 
forerunner, puts away all temptations to self- 
assertion while joyfully accepting it as the law 
of his life to 

“ Fade in the light of the planet he loves, 
To fade in his love and to die.” i 

Blessed be he who is glad to say, “ He 
must increase, I must decrease!” 

II. This same silence of Scripture as to so 
many of the Apostles may be taken as 
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suggesting what the real work of these 
delegated workers was. 

It certainly seems very strange that if they 
were the possessors of such extraordinary 
powers as the Sacramentarian theory implies, 
we should hear so little of them in the narra- 
tive. The silence of Scripture about them 
goes a long way to discredit such ideas, 
while it is entirely accordant with a more 
modest view of the Apostolic office. 

What was an Apostle’s function during 
the life of Christ? One of the evangelists 
divides it into three portions—‘“to be with 
Jesus, to preach the kingdom, to cast out 
devils and to heal.” There is nothing in 
these offices peculiar to them, The seventy 
had miraculous powers too, and some at 
least were our Lord’s companions and 
preachers of His kingdom who were simple 
disciples. What was an Apostle’s function 
after the resurrection? Peter’s words, on 
proposing the election of a new apostle, 
lay down the duty as simply “to bear wit- 
ness of that resurrection.” Not supernatural 
channels of mysterious grace, not lords over 
God’s heritage, not even leaders of the 
Church, but bearers of a testimony to the great 
historical fact, on the acceptance of which all 
belief in an historical Christ depended then 
and depends now. Each of the greater 
of the Apostles is penetrated with the same 
thought. Paul disclaims anything beside in his 
“ Not I, but the grace of God in me.” Peter 
thrusts the question at the staring crowd, 
“Why look ye on us as though by our power 
or holiness we had made this man to walk ?” 
John, in his calm way, tells his children at 
Ephesus, “Ye need not that any man teach 
you.” 

Such an idea of the Apostolic office is far 
more reasonable and accordant with Scripture 

than a figment about unexampled powers and 
authority in the Church. It accounts for the 
qualifications as stated in the same address, 
which merely secure the validity of their testi- 
mony. The one thing that must be found 
in an Apostle was that he should have been 
in familiar intercourse with Christ during his 
earthly life, both before and after His resur- 
rection, in order that he might be able to 
say, I knew Him well; I know that He died; 
I know that He rose again; I saw Him go 
up toheaven. For such a work there was 
no need for men of commanding power. 
Plain, simple, honest men who had the 
requisite eye-witness were sufficient. The 
guidance and the missionary work of the 
Church need not necessarily be in their hands, 


harmony with this view of the office and its 
requisites, we find that Paul rests the validity 
of his Apostolate on the fact that “ He was 
seen of me also,” and regards that vision 
as his true appointment which left him not 
“one whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 
Miraculous gifts indeed they had, and mi- 
raculous gifts they imparted; but in. both 
instances others shared their powers with 
them. It was no apostle who laid his hands 
on the blinded Saul in that house in Damas. 
cus and said, “ Receive the Holy Ghost,” 
An apostle stood by passive and wondering 
when the Holy Ghost fell on Cornelius and 
his comrades. In reality Apostolic succession 
is absurd, because there is nothing to succeed 
to, except what cannot be transmitted, per. 
sonal knowledge of the reality of the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. To establish that 
fact as indubitable history is to lay the 
foundation of the Christian Church, and the 
twelve plain men who did that need no 
superstitious mist around them to magnify 
their greatness. 

In so far as any succession to them or 
any devolution of their office is possible, 
all Christian men inherit it, for to bear 
witness of the living power of the risen 
Lord is still the office and honour of every 
believing soul. It is still true that the 
sharpest weapon which any man can wield 
for Christ is the simple adducing of his own 
personal experience. ‘That which we have 
seen and handled we declare” is still the best 
form into which our preaching can be cast, 
And such a voice every man and woman 
who has found the sweetness and the power 
of Christ filling their own souls, is bound— 
rather let us say is privileged—to lift up: 
“This honour have all the saints.” Christ 
is the true worker, and all our work is but 
to proclaim Him, and what He has done and 
is doing for ourselves and for all men. 

III. We may gather too the lesson of how 
often faithful work is unrecorded and forgotten. 

No doubt those Apostles who have no 
place in the history toiled honestly and did 
their Lord’s commands, and oblivion has 
swallowed it all. Bartholomew and “Leb- 
baeus, whose surname was Thaddeus,” and 
the rest of them have no place in the record, 
and their obscure work has faded, faithful 
and good as certainly it was. 

So it will be sooner or later with us all. 
For most of us, our service has to be un 
noticed and unknown, and the memory of 
our poor work will live perhaps fora year 
or two in the hearts of some few who loved 





and, in fact, does not seem to have been. In 


us, but will fade wholly when they follow 
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us into the silent land. Well, be it so; we 
shall sleep none the less sweetly, though none 
be talking about us over our heads. The 
world has a short memory, and, as the years 
go on, the list that it has to remember grows 
so crowded that it is harder and harder to 
find room to write a new name on it, or to 
read the old. The letters on the tomb- 
stones are soon erased by the feet that tramp 
across the churchyard. All that matters 
very little. The notoriety of our work is of 
no consequence. The earnestness and ac- 
curacy with which we strike our blow is all 
important ; but it matters nothing how far 
it echoes. It is not the heaven of heavens 
to be talked about, nor does a man’s life 
consist in the abundance of newspaper or 
other paragraphs about him. ‘“ The love of 
fame” is, no doubt, sometimes found in 
“minds” otherwise “ noble,” but in itself is 
very much the reverse of noble. We shall 
do our work best, and be saved from much 
festering anxiety which corrupts our purest 
service and fevers our serenest thoughts, if 
we once fairly make up our minds to working 
unnoticed and unknown, and determine that 
whether our post be a conspicuous or an 
obscure one we shall fill it to the utmost 
of our power ; careless of praise or censure, 
because our judgment is with our God; care- 
less whether we are unknown or well known, 
because we are known altogether to Him. 
The magnitude of our work in men’s eyes 
is as little important as the noise of it. Christ 
gave all the Apostles their tasks—to some of 
them to found the Gentile churches, to some 
of them to leave to all generations precious 
teaching, to some of them none of these 
things. What then? Were the Peters and 
the Johns more highly favoured than the 
others? Was their work greater in His sight? 
Not so. To Him all service done from the 
same motive is the same, and His measure of 
excellence is the quantity of love and spiritual 
force in our deeds, not the width of the area 
over which they spread. An estuary that 
goes wandering over miles of shallows may 
have less water in it, and may creep more 
languidly, than the torrent that thunders 
through some narrow gorge, The deeds 
that stand highest on the records in heaven 
are not those which we vulgarly call great. 
Many “a cup of cold water only” will be 
found to have been rated higher there than 
jewelled golden chalices brimming with rare 
wines. God’s treasures, where He keeps 
His children’s gifts, will be like many a 
mother’s secret store of relics of her children, 
full of things of no value, what the world 





calls “trash,” but precious in His eyes for 
the love’s sake that was in them. 

All service which is done for the same 
motive in the same force is of the same 
worth in His eyes. It does not matter 
whether you have the gospel in a penny 
Testament printed on thin paper with black 
ink and done up in cloth, or in an illuminated 
missal glowing in gold and colour, painted 
with loving care on fair parchment, and 
bound in jewelled ivory. And so it matters 
little about the material or the scale in which 
we express our devotion and our aspirations ; 
all depends on what we copy, not on the 
size of the canvas on which, or on the 
material in which, we copy it. “Small service 
is true service while it lasts,” and the un- 
noticed insignificant servants may do work 
every whit as good and noble as the most 
widely known, to whom have been intrusted 
by Christ tasks that mould the ages. 

IV. Finally, we may add that forgotten 
work is remembered, and unrecorded names are 
recorded above. 

The names of these almost anonymous 
Apostles have no place in the records of the 
advancement of the Church or of the de- 
velopment of Christian doctrine. They drop 
out of the narrative after the list in the first 
chapter of the Acts. But we do hear of 
them once more. In that last vision of the 
great city which the seer beheld descend- 
ing from God, we read that in its “ founda- 
tions were the names of the twelve apostles 
of the Lamb.” All were graven there—the 
inconspicuous names carved on no record of 
earth, as well as the familiar ones cut deep 
in the rock to be seen of all men for ever. 

At the least that grand image may tell us 
that when the perfect state of the Church is 
realised, the work which these twelve men 
did when their testimony laid its foundation, 
will be for ever associated with their names. 
Unrecorded on earth, they are written in 
heaven. 

The forgotten work and workers are 
remembered by Christ. His faithful heart and 
all-seeing eye keep them ever in view. The 
world, and the Church whom these humble 
men helped, may forget, yet will not He 
forget. From whatever muster-roll of bene- 
factors and helpers their names may be 
absent, they will be in His list. The Apostle 
Paul, in his epistle to the Philippians, has a 
saying in which his delicate courtesy is 
beautifully conspicuous, where he half apolo- 
gizes for not sending his greetings “to 
others my fellow-workers” by name, and 
reminds them that however their names may 
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be unwritten in his letter, they have been 
inscribed by a mightier hand on a better 
page, and “are in the Lamb’s book of life.” 
It ‘matters very little from what record ours 
may be absent, so long as they are found 
there. Let us rejoice that, though we may 
live obscure and die forgotten, we may have 
our names written on the breastplate of our 
High Priest as He stands in the Holy Place, 
the breastplate which lies close to His 
heart of love, and is fixed to His arm of 
power. 

The forgotten and unrecorded work lives 
too in the great whole. The fruit of our 
labour may perhaps not be separable from 
that of others, any more than the sowers can 
go into the reaped harvest-field and identify 
the gathered ears which have sprung from 
the seed that they sowed, but it is there all 
the same; and whosoever may be unable to 
pick out each man’s share in the blessed 
total outcome, the Lord of the Harvest 
knows, and his accurate proportionment of 
individual reward to individual service will 
not mar the companionship in the general 
gladness, when “he that soweth and he 
that reapeth shall rejoice together.” 

The forgotten work will live, too, in the 


blessed results to the doers. Whatever of 


recognition and honour we may miss here, 
we cannot be robbed of the blessing to our- 





selves, in the perpetual influence on our own 
character, of every piece of faithful even if 


imperfect service. Habits are formed, 
emotions deepened, principles confirmed, 
capacities enlarged by every deed done for 
Christ, which make an over-measure of 
reward here, and in their perfect form here- 
after are heaven. Nothing done for Him 
is ever wasted. “Thou shalt find it after 
many days.” We are all writing our lives, 
histories here, as if with one of these 
“manifold writers.” A black blank page 
beneath the flimsy sheet on which we write, 
but presently the black page will be taken 
away, and the writing will stand out plain 
on the page behind that we did not see. Life 
is the filmy unsubstantial page on which our 
pen rests; the black page is death; and the 
page beneath is that indelible transcript of 





our earthly actions, which we shall find 
waiting for us to read, with shame and con- 
fusion of face, or with humble joy, in another 
| world. 
| Then let us do our work for Christ, not 
| much careful whether it be greater or smaller, 
obscure or conspicuous, assured that who- 
| ever forgets us and it He will remember, 
| and however our names may be unrecorded 
| on earth they will be written in heaven, and 
confessed by Him before His Father and the 
| holy angels. 





A FLOWER OF THE FIELD. 


ELL me, why should I love thee so ? 
Not often did I see 
Thy face, or speak with thee, 
Nor was it often I might share 
Thy thoughts ; yet thou didst spare 
A smile for me. 


And on a wintry day life seemed to grow 
For me more warm and bright 
Because of that delight. 

So has a sudden sunbeam’s soft 

Caressing radiance oft 
Startled my sight. 


But cruel Time does ever mow 
With that strange scythe of his 
Now that flower, and now this ; 

And where thy face I used to meet, 

So guileless and so sweet, 

A face I miss. 


Wherefore so early didst thou go 
Out of my reach, and fade 
Like violets in the shade, 

Or daffodil, or frail wild rose 

That dies and never knows 

The joy it made; 


Or wild anemones that blow 

With heads bent in the wind ?— 

So childlike was thy mind, 
Thy years, which like a dream have passed, 
A memory that will last 

Have left behind. 


Ah, dearest child, at heart I know 
What thou art fain to say ! 
Thou hast not gone away 

With any rose or violet: thou 

Art only entering now 
God’s summer day. 

And while we, weeping, go 
Through rooms where once there shone 
Thy beauty, bright-haired one, 

Beholding only empty space, 

The absence of one face, 

One presence gone ; 


With angels passing to and fro 
Through heaven’s gate, open wide, 
Thou—walking oft beside 
Thy loved ones, freed from Time and Space, 
| Seeing God face to face— 
Art satisfied ! 





A. MATHESON. 
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By F. E. ARNOLD-FOSTER anp R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Spirit, Holy Ghost.” Lesson : 
** Jesus, tender Shepherd, 


I Cree Techni teen : 
hear me.” 
Kerf us talk this Sunday evening about 
gifis. We all know what it is to receive 
a gift ora present. The gifts that we will 
speak of to-night shall be those that we have 
received from God. It would be impossible 
for us to speak of all of them, just because 
they are so many—more in number than the 
sand of the sea. 

First of all and above all there is what St. 
Paul calls “‘God’s unspeakable gift”—the 
gift of His own Son, which He gave out of 
His love for us. And with this great gift He 
gives us others besides. He gives us food and 
clothes, and friends and home, and all our 
days of happiness come from Him. Our 
Father in heaven watches over us day by 
day: He knows that we need all these 
things, and gives them to us without our 
even asking for them. But there is still 
another great gifti—the Holy Spirit, who 
came down into the world after our Lord 
had gone up into heaven. 

On the day of Pentecost, or as we now call 
it Whitsunday, the Holy Spirit came into 
the world, bringing “‘ gifts for men.” We are 
told in the Bible what some of those strange 
gifts were that were given to the Apostles on 
the day of Pentecost: gifts of tongues, gifts 
of healing, the power of working miracles, 
and the like. 

Well, these gifts have been taken away 
now, but the Giver is still the same, and 
there are still gifts for each one of us. St. 
Paul tells us that we ought to be very 
anxious indeed to have some of these gifts. 
He says, “Covet earnestly the best gifts,” and 
then he tells us that what he counts the very 
best of all is Charity, or Love. 

In the chapter that has just been read St. 
Paul gives a full description of this great gift. 
He gives us fifteen marks by which we may 
know whether we have it or not. He tells us 
that love “ suffers long ;” that it is kind ; that 
it does not envy, does not boast ; is not easily 
provoked, seeketh not its own. .Now suppose 
that after reading over this chapter we are 
obliged to own that we have not this best of 
gifts, what must we do then? Who is it who 
alone can give it to us? Turn to the eleventh 
chapter of St Luke’s Gospel and see what our 





, Lord says about the people to whom the 


| Father gives His gifts. “To them that ask.” 
“Every one that asketh receiveth.” As to the 
way in which we are to ask for these 
heavenly gifts, there is no need to tell you 
that it is by prayer; praying to God to make 
us loving and lowly and kind. And if God 
in answer to our prayers gives us some of 
these gifts, what have we to do next? What 
do we do when any one gives us a present? 
Do we not first of all thank them for it? We 
lose some of God’s best gifts just by for- 
getting that they are gifts, and forgetting to 
thank Him for them. 

And then when we have the gifts we must 
show that we value them by using them. 

No one knows, until they have found it 
out for themselves, how much happiness they 
can give to other people by rightly using the 
gifts God has given them. This very gift of 
love is one which will make us able by God’s 
blessing to do many a little act of kindness, 
to spread happiness all around us. If the 
wish to make others happy is in our hearts, it 
will sometimes happen that the way of doing 
it comes to us almost without our knowing it. 

A hard-working, busy clergyman was told 
one day by a friend of the delight and grati- 
tude he had caused to a poor girl in his con- 
gregation just by giving her a kind look as 
he passed out of church. When he was told 
of it he remembered how he had done it, 
feeling very sad himself, and then he had 
passed on and forgotten all about it, never 
thinking how much happiness and sunshine 
that one kind look had brought into a sad 
heart. ‘What a lesson!” says he. “How 
cheaply happiness can be given! What 
opportunities we miss of doing an angel’s 
work !” 

But if instead of using our gifts we neglect 

them, and let them lie by unthought of, we 
shall be no better off than if we had never 
had them, and at last we shall dose them 
altogether. 
So then if God in answer to our prayers 
sends us some of His gifts—of unselfishness, 
or kindness, or patience—we must first thank 
Him, and then try hard to use them in His 
service by helping others. And if we do this 
He will in time send us more gifts, and we 
shall find it true what the Lord Jesus has 
said, “‘ Unto every one that hath shall be 
given, and he shall have abundance.” 





F. E. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 
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SECOND EVENING. 


iaeer i Gant Comtsing tows “beater 
herd, hear me.”’ 

Last Sunday we spoke of God’s gifts to us, 
and now comes the question, How can we 
best show our thankfulness to God for all 
His countless mercies? We may ask, in the 
words of the Psalm, “ What shall I render 
unto the Lord for all His benefits toward 
me?” ‘The Israelites of old were taught to 
show their thankfulness by offering up sacri- 
fices, and we too have something which we 
must offer up to God. Our sacrifice is not 
the same as that which the Jews were taught 
to offer. It is something better, something 
God values more ; it is our own selves, our 
souls and bodies. 

Eyes, ears, tongue, hands, all that we have, 
are to be given to God; all are to belong to 
Him. 

Do you remember what you heard read 
this evening about the child Samuel, how he 
was to be “lent unto the Lord as long as he 
lived”? Hannah, his mother, had long 
wished and prayed that she might have a 
son, and when at last one was given to her 
she called him Samuel, which means “ asked 
of God.” And she said, “ For this child I 
prayed; and the Lord hath given me my 
petition which I asked of Him; therefore also 
I have lent him to the Lord, as long as he 
liveth he shall be lent to the Lord.” 

We were each one of us lent to the Lord 
when we were baptized. We were then 
brought to God and given to Him, to be His 
children all our life long. ‘That was when we 
were little, too little to know anything about 
it ourselves. In the same way Hannah gave 
Samuel to God when he was only a baby, 
and then promised for him that he should be 
God’s as long as he lived; but if you read the 
rest of Samuel’s history, you will see that as 
soon as he was old enough to understand he 
gave himself to God, and served Him and 
obeyed Him. We are told of Him that 
“the child Samuel ministered unto the 
Lord,” and that as he grew up he was loved 
both by God and by man. 

Now since we, like Samuel, have been 
“lent unto the Lord,” we belong to Him, 
and all that we have is His. Our eyes, our 
tongue, our feet, all belong to Him, and 
must be used for His service, and to help 
others ; for when we take pains to help others 
then we are really serving God, and doing 
what pleases Him. 

Our hands and feet can find many things 
to do for those who are old or busy, and in 





need of help. Our hands can save other 
people many a piece of work; our feet can 
be ready messengers, and spare them many a 
journey. As to our eyes, it would take too 
long to tell of all the ways in which they can 
be of use to others, whether by looking for 
something that is lost, or by reading to some 
one whose eyesight is bad, or by making 
clothes for some poor child. And so by 
being always on the watch to give help of 
this kind where it is needed we may become 
as ‘‘ eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame.” 

And our ears and lips, they too have been 
“lent unto the Lord.” Let our ears be 
“‘ swift to hear” what is good, to listen to 
what we are told. But what we need most 
of all to remember is that our lips have been 
given to God. How many words slip from 
us which we should never speak if we 
remembered that our lips belong to God. 
But since we do very often forget this we 
must, like David, ask God to help us, and to 
“keep the door of our lips” that we may 
speak no word which we should not like Him 
to hear. 

It is especially good to remind ourselves 
when we go into church that our lips and 
ears are to be used for God. With our ears 
we must listen to the reading of the Bible; 
with our lips we must join in singing the 
psalms and hymns. If we could neither hear 
nor speak, how much should we be able to 
understand and enjoy of the Church service? 
Scarcely anything at all. 

In London there is a church built on 
purpose for the poor deaf and dumb people 
who can gain no good from the common 
service. ‘The people are all placed so as to 
be able to see the clergyman. The prayers 
and lessons are read aloud, and a sermon 
preached just in the usual way, for the sake 
of any people in the church who may not be 
deaf. The deaf and dumb people all the 
while keep their eyes fixed on their own 
clergyman, and he, as fast as the words are 
spoken, repeats them on his fingers in what 
is called the “deaf and dumb language.” 
You would suppose that to talk in this way 
on your fingers must be a very slow business, 
but “ practice makes perfect,” and both the 
clergyman and the deaf and dumb people are 
so well accustomed to it that they can talk 
to one another on their fingers just as quickly 
as you can with your lips, and understand 
each other just as well. 

The clergyman of this church is not deaf 
and dumb himself, but he has trained him- 
self to speak the dumb language for the sake 
of the poor people who have lost the blessing 
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of hearing. There are many deaf people 
who would never have the Bible explained to 
them—perhaps even know nothing of it at 
all—if this clergyman had not learnt to 
speak to them in the finger language. Hands 
used for such a holy purpose are most 
certainly “lent unto the Lord,” given to 
God’s service. i 

If day by day we will give ourselves to 
God we may be quite sure that He will not 
refuse the gift we bring Him, but will teach 
us and help us, so that our gift may con- 
stantly become better and of more use than 
it was at first. 

If we have indeed given ourselves to God 
and really want to serve Him, He will show 
us the way and make us able to do it. It is 
not a great gift that we bring, but it is the 
best we have to offer, and it is the one God 
values most. 

Only remember that we have been lent to 
God for the whole of our lives, and so we 
must not wait until we are grown up before 
we begin to try and please Him, but let us, 
like little Samuel, begin at once, while we 
are still children, and go on to our lives’ 
end. 


“ Now that my journey’s just begun, 
My course so little trod, 
I'll stay before I further run 
And give myself to God.” 


F, E, ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Qickees Beano $46. Goncieding Himes” Jotes, vendor 
Shepherd, hear me.” 

In all the four Gospels we have an account 
of Jesus feeding five thousand men, besides 
women and children, but it is only in one of 
the Gospels that we read of the lad with the 
five barley biscuits and the two small fishes. 
This fact is told us by John, the beloved 
disciple. Perhaps some of you learnt to read 
as I did, by spelling out the words of some of 
John’s chapters. ‘The words of John are full 
of love, and these are just the kind of words 
which children understand. ‘There is no 
difficulty at any rate about this text. You 
have all seen a boy going to work, and 
carrying his food with him tied up in a 
handkerchief. You have yourselves, when 
you have been going a-gipsying, had your 
portion of food given you to carry. Well, 
this boy was going with a multitude of people 
to the Passover, who had been led out of 
their ordinary road by wishing to see Jesus. 
The boy had received his food, and somehow 
or other had not eatenit. The men, women, 
and other children seem to have eaten theirs ; 
X—50 





for the disciples were anxious to send the 
people away to buy food, as they were in a 
desert place, and the day was far spent. 
Jesus did not wish the people to go away, 
any more than He did the mothers who 
brought their little children to Him. So 
Jesus turned to Philip, who was of Bethsaida, 
the place where they now were, Philip 
would know the district, and where bread 
could be bought. Jesus talked as if He was . 
going to buy bread for all. Philip speaks 
of the great expense. And then Andrew, 
Simon Peter’s brother, gives a hint, which © 
reminds us of those whom we happily know, 
who talk as if always there is something that 
can be done. And yet, after all, the sugges- 
tion appears to be foolish. “There is a lad 
here who hath five barley biscuits, and two 
small fishes; but what are they among so 
many?” Little things are not so foolish 
after all, for the little that the lad has is taken. 
They would hardly take the boy’s bundle 
from him, but they would rather bring the 
boy to Jesus. We do not know how the boy 
gave up the food that had been given to him. 
Some children cling to what they have got, 
as if they were men. Others give up things 
with all the simplicity of a little child. If 
Jesus asked the lad himself for the biscuits 
and the fishes, we should think that he gave 
them at once, for no man ever spoke like 
this man. And yet we cannot say it was so, 
for Jesus now asks children and grown people 
to give Him their hearts, or to do something 
for Him, and some have to be asked a great 
many times, and others are silent, and turn - 
away. 

The multitude is made to sit down by 
hundreds and fifties on the grass, so that 
there were spaces between them, like the 
aisles ina church. The boy has given up 
his food. How he would stand, and look, 
and listen! Jesus takes the biscuits and 
fishes and gives thanks to God. They were 
the boy’s biscuits and fishes, and now he 
hears Jesus thanking God for them. Perhaps 
as he heard Jesus speak, he would begin to 
be glad—glad that he had something to 
give, and glad that he had given it. And 
then the boy would notice the hands of 
Jesus. Those wonderful hands. There are 
hands we have seen at work, and we have 
wondered at the work they have done: the 
hand ofthe painter, which seems to make a 
picture out of a white sheet of paper; the 
hand of the potter, that turns a vase out of a 
lump of clay. But look at those hands, as 
handfuls of food come from them, enough to 
feed five thousand men, besides women and 
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children.: Ah! look at them, for some day, 
perhaps to-day, you will want those hands to 
help you. With such hands as those, all 
things must be possible. 

The lad, in his turn, would have his por- 
tion fall to him; and he would take it, find- 
ing Jesus had only borrowed his biscuits and 
fishes for a little while. He would look at 
the food, and look again at Jesus. He would 
look at Jesus, and then look again at the 
food. It would taste as food never tasted 
before. There would not be one in all the 
multitude, great or small, who felt as he did. 
We should think that he never forgot the 
look, and the voice, and the touch of our 
Saviour. 

We read in the Gospels that Jesus was 
always making much of children, and we 
know that what Jesus did was always in- 
tended to show us what God has been, and 
is doing. You have only to read Old Testa- 
ment history to find that it is no new thing 
for God to make much of children. God 
made the babe lying in the bulrushes the 
deliverer of the children of Israel out of 
Egypt. David, the lad with a sling and a 
stone, became a king. 
carried captive into Syria, was the means of 
the cure of Naaman the leper. And then 
last, and chief of all, God made the babe, 
lying in a manger, the Saviour of the world. 
And so we read, “God hath chosen the 
foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise ; and God hath chosen the weak things 
of the world to confound the things which 
are mighty ; yea, and things which are not, 
to bring to nought things that are.” 

We need none of us trouble because we 
are little, or despair of doing much good 
because we have only a little. Whoever 
we are, and whatever we have, let us 
come ourselves to Jesus, and put our small 
gifts and our few promises into His 
hands. He is just the same now as He 
was at Bethsaida. He will be to us what He 
was to the little lad with his little portion. 
It was this that He meant when He uttered 
those wonderful words, ‘Suffer the little 
children to come unto Me, for of such is the 
kingdom of heaven.” 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: ‘Saviour, like a shepherd lead us,” 
Lesson : Luke viii. 40-56. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, ten- 
der Shepherd, hear me.” 

Iam going'to talk to you of the little girl 
whom Jesus raised from the dead. And 
there is, first of all, one thing which I wish to 


The little maid, | 


|. 





read the story in the Gospel of St.:Matk. 
There are some foreign words there’ which 
have been left untranslated. ‘Their meaning, 
“Little maid, I say unto you, arise,” jg 
however, given. This shows to you that 
there was nothing remarkable about °the 
words. ‘They were not strange words to the 
people who heard them. They were words 
which they were in the habit of using, The 
term, “little maid,” was a pet name, and 
would answer to our word “ darling,” for we 
also use endearing titles when we too speak 
to a little girl whom we love. The words 
were in the language which our Lord used 
every day of His life, and perhaps they were 
left as He uttered them, to show that though 
He was doing a strange, unusual thing, in 
raising a child from the dead, He did not 
use strange and unusual words. There was 
no necessity for Him to do that. 

We do find, however, that though Jesus 
used common words, He did uncommon 
things ; just as He was in the form of man, 
but was evidently the Son of God. And we 
see also that He cared for the people whom 
He helped. He was touched with a feeling 
for their infirmities. So, in His own loving 
way, Jesus comes into the house of the ruler 
of the synagogue, goes into the room where 
the little dead girl is laid out, and taking hold 
of the hand of the child, says to her, “ Dar- 
ling, I say unto thee, arise.” 

But how did Jesus come to the house? 
Did any one ask Him to come? Did any 
one tell Him about the child? Answers to 
these questions are given in the Gospels. 
There we find that the father, whose name 
was Jairus, and who was a ruler of the 
synagogue of Capernaum, where Jesus often 
preached, when he saw his child—his only 
child—very ill, at the point of death, left his 
home, seeking for Jesus. He found Jesus in 
the neighbourhood, at the edge of the Lake 
of Galilee, in the midst of a multitude of 
people. The people would know him, and 
I dare say would make way for him, for 
they would see that he was sorely troubled, 
Jesus would have known him, and we may 
be sure was ready to pity him. Jairus, as 
soon as he comes to Jesus, falls down at His 
feet, begging Jesus to come at once: to his 
house, “ For,” he says, “my little daughter, 
my only child, just twelve years of age, lies 
a-dying ; oh, come and lay Thine hands on 
her, that she may be healed, and live.” 

And Jesus went at once. But the crowds 
were in the way, and they followed him and 
thronged him. Every moment was precious. 


notice, as it may have puzzled you as you | And then, as it often happens, there was'a 
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hindrance. jJairus must have been very 
anxious and nervous.» His case was a very 
special one, it was a case of life or death. 
He was also’ a man in authority, and we 
know how people who are above others are 
apt to claim a first service. But Jairus will 
have to wait. For a poor woman, who had 
beemill all the time his daughter had lived— 
for twelve years—and who had spent all that 
she had on the doctors, and was nothing the 
better, ‘but all the worse, crept behind Jesus 
in the crowd, and with her thin hand touched 
the'cloak: of Jesus; for she thought, “If I 
may but touch his clothes I shall be cured.” 
And touching Jesus she was cured. Jesus 
stops and turns, and asks, “ Who touched 
my clothes?” .No one answered. Then 
the disciples suggested that it must have 
been the multitude thronging him and touch- 
ing him that he felt. But Jesus, not noticing 
what they said, looked round about for her 
who had done this thing. _Then the woman, 
fearing and trembling, knowing what was 
done in her, came and fell down and told 
him all the truth, Jesus was pleased with 
the poor woman thinking of coming to him 
and touching him, and He wanted to tell her 
so. Jesus was hastening with Jairus to the 
little dying girl, but both Himself and His 
time were at the service of the poor as well 
as the rich. And the times of all were in 
God’s hands, and with God there is no delay 
and no hurry. The issue of this story shows 
us that nothing is lost by being patient. 
While Jesus was stopping and talking to 





times,of, others in His hands, watching and 
waiting to know what He would have us to 
do. We. may think, with Jairus, that it is 
all over, and that the time. has. past. when 
Jesus.can do anything. Jesus, standing by the 
little dead girl, and taking her by. her hand, 
and raising; her to life, is a proof that. His 
ways’are not our ways, nor His thoughts like 
our thoughts, We think there are times 
when we,,or others, are past being helped, by 
Christ; this indeed makes our trouble so 
desperate. . But it is because He knows how 
our faith fails, that He says to. us, “Be not 
afraid, only believe.” And He says this, * Be- 
cause He is able to save to the uttermost all 
who.come unto God by Him.” R. H. SMITH. 


FIFTH EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was sent.’’ 
yam xix. 3842. Concluding Hymn: ‘ Jesus, tender 
erd, hear me, 

Nicodemus is one of the best-known 
characters of the Gospel history, although 
| but very little is said about .him,, He 1s, 
| however, always mentioned as having come 
| to Jesus by night, and it is perhaps this. un- 
| usual fact which has arrested our attention. 
| It was, certainly, a strange thing to do, to go 
by night, and that for the first time, to Jesus. 
| When strange things are done by others, we 
| are apt to make mistakes about their reasons 
| for doing them. Sometimes you will hear 

unworthy motives imputed to persons who 
| have done anything out of the ordinary. way. 
|For instance, Nicodemus is spoken of as 


Lesson : 
Shep- 





the:woman, and telling her not to be fright- | having gone to Jesus by night, because he 
ened, calling her “daughter,” and assuring | was afraid of the Jews, although not a word 
her that she would be no longer a sufferer, | is said in the Scriptures about his being afraid 
somebody comes from the ruler’s house to | of the Jews, or anybody else. We have no 
tell him, “Thy daughter is dead, it is of no | business to call any one coward,,or any 


use to trouble the master any further,” The 
whisper causes the faith of the father to faint. 
But: Jesus hears it and says, ‘‘ Be not afraid, 
only believe.” 

It. was a great trial for Jairus to be in 


| other bad name, unless we know them to be 
| cowards or to be bad people, . Instead of 
| Nicodemus showing himself to be a coward 
| by going to Jesus by night, he seems, on the 
| other hand, to have had no thought of con- 








danger of losing his little daughter, his only | sequences, but to have acted as you andI do, 
child ; but it was a greater trial for him to be | when we have set our heart upon.anything, 
hindered. by the! crowd, and then to be | and run some risk, acting on the spur of the 
stopped by the woman, and so to have lost | moment, : 
the help of Jesus.. We can all feel with him,| There is always some reason or other for 

for we have been disappointed in the same | any mistake we make, and again and. again 
way.’ “If it hadinot been for this, or that,” | we find .it..is very natural that the mis- 
we say, “it might have been all'well.”. And | take should be-made. This should teach us 
this: history of the events which happened| we should-be “slow to speak, slow.to judge.” 
when the little girl lay dying, and after she / When, for instance, we are told that, Nico- 
had died, should teach ‘us that we need | demus went to our Lord by night, we. feel 
never despair, (We have but to seek Jesus that it was an unusual time to. pay.a/visit; 
and we shall find Him. We.have but to | and knowing there is darkness at night, we 
keep with Jesus, leaving our times and the | come to the conclusion, which seems to us so 
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plain, because it is so ready to our hand, 
that he went because it was dark, choosing 
the darkness as a cover for his cowardice. 
We were perhaps led into the mistake by the 
old division of the chapters in the authorized 
version of the Bible. In the fresh revision of 
the New Testament, the history of the Gospel 
of Christ is left to run on its course. Now 
you will generally find, in reading or doing 
anything else, you have to take care and 
remember; or, as the Bible puts it, “ You 
will have to take heed to your goings.” Just 
before we are told about Nicodemus, it is 
stated that it was the time of the Passover, 
and that was the occasion of Jesus being at 
Jerusalem. Now we know that the time of 
the Passover was always fixed, like our Easter, 
by the moon being at the full. It would be 
then the time of full moon, and that we 
know is a time when the nights, even in our 
country, are light. At Jerusalem, the Pass- 
over nights would shine as the day, in the 
same way as it did on the night when the 
children of Israel passed out of Egypt. It 
would seem, as far as we know, that Nico- 
demus was not thinking about the darkness, 
but that the night and the day would be both 
alike to him. There was indeed no dark- 
ness to cover his cowardice, and possibly 
there was no cowardice to cover. We are 
told that Nicodemus did go to our Lord on 
such a night, and had he been timorous or 
prudent, he certainly would not have done 
so, for he would be sure to have been recog- 
nised by some one, either by a Jew or a 
Roman. 

We have only to put ourselves into the 
circumstances of Nicodemus to understand 
his conduct. Some even of you children will 
be able to sympathize with him. You may 
have had your thoughts so full of some one 
that you cannot sleep. I know there have 
been times in my child-life, when if I could, 
I would have got up in the middle of the 
night and gone home. Just think of the day 
that Nicodemus had passed, and you will 
not be surprised that his heart was so full 
that he could not sleep. 

There may have been some suddenness in 
the determination of Nicodemus to seek an 
interview with our Lord at such an untimely 
hour, but under the circumstances, it was 
natural, and perhaps necessary, to act on the 
spur of the moment. The night shining as 
the day, as it does in the East, when the 
moon is at the full, may have been the last 
fact which decided Nicodemus in his strange 
determination. 

What were the other facts? Well, there 








were many. There is no reason in the case 
of Nicodemus (any more than there is in the 
case of others who come to our Lord), to 
suppose that the idea of going to Christ was 
only the thought of the moment. You and 
I have thought again and again of going to 
Christ before we have gone. Nicodemus, 
for instance, may have been amongst the chief 
priests and scribes of the people whom Herod 
gathered together when the Wise Men came 
from the East, saying, “ Where is he that is 
born king of the Jews? for we have seen his 
star in the East and have come to worship 
him.” And again, he may have recognised 
in this Jesus of Nazareth, who had been 
clearing the Temple, the boy of twelve years 
of age who, eighteen years before, had been 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing and 
asking them questions. We are told that 
the act of Jesus in driving out the money- 
changers had startled them that had witnessed 
it. The zeal of the Saviour may have been 
the power of God to his salvation. 

Nicodemus must have been thinking about 
God, and thinking about God by night, and 
his thoughts must have troubled him; so 
troubled him that he could not sleep. Like 
Paul, he may have been long “kicking 
against the pricks.” That which had been 
so long hard, becomes on this night more 
than he can bear. And so he will go—he 
will go to Jesus. 

Nicodemus would not know for certain 
where this Jesus of Nazareth was lodging, 
but when there’s a will there’s a way, and, 
besides, the moon is at the full. And it is 
the old Paschal moon, which has shone upon 
many a Passover since the Exodus, declar- 
ing the glory of God. This God of nature 
is the God of grace, and He has ever been 
the same God, giving light in darkness and 
deliverance from bondage. 

The hour is untimely, but it may be that 
Jesus, who in His zeal in clearing the Temple 
did not regard proprieties, does not care for 
times and seasons. A Saviour in earnest will 
understand a sinner in earnest. 

Had Nicodemus thought, as we say, of 
what he was doing in thinking of going to 
Christ by night, he would never have gone. 
After he had set out, if he had thought, there 
were a thousand things which might have 
sent him back. But this one he will do—he 
will go to Christ. He must ask his way 
and he receives information. He must seek 
out the place, and he finds it. He must sum- 
mon up his courage to knock, and to knock 
in the middle of the night, and the door Is 
opened to him. R. H, SMITH. 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
THE JUBILEE OF THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


THE Jubilee Meeting of the British Association, 

recently held in the city of York, was attended 
by a large and brilliant assemblage, including many of 
those whose names are familiar in the leading depart- 
ments of science. The President, Sir John Lubbock, 
very naturally made use of the opportunity to give 
a summarised history of the progress of scientific 
knowledge during the last fifty years. It was an 
impressive and wonderful tale, told, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, with great eloquence and skill. 
The speaker had much to tell of the investigations 
and discoveries which have been made in the study of 
the vast and mysterious realm of life—animal and 
vegetable—and of the doctrines and theories which 
have been formulated as the result of those inquiries, 
and which have so rudely shaken not a few of the 
old assumptions and ideas upon this subject ;—and 
then he passed from point to point on a great variety 
of themes, ranging from remarks upon the minutest 
forms of germ-life to observations upon the immea- 
surable vastness of the worlds on worlds which 
compose the material universe. It was noted in how 
many instances these scientific researches had been 
the means of promoting the physical welfare of man- 
kind, as well as of enlarging the range of our intel- 
lectual vision. We are glad to notice that on the 
Sunday which occurred during the sittings of the 
Association in York, more than one distinguished 
preacher drew attention to the great truth that man 
has a spiritual as well as an intellectual capacity, and 
that ‘* God reveals Himself in man’s spiritual nature, 
and by spiritual evidence.” And, after all, man’s 
knowledge and progress are ultimately measured by 
his knowledge of God. 


THE METHODIST CCUMENICAL CONFERENCE. 


Among the many Congresses and Conferences 
which take place at this season of the year, the 
Methodist CEcumenical Conference, from the unique 
character of the assembly, and the importance and 
magnitude of the interests represented by it, has com- 
manded special public attention. The Conference 
consisted of four hundred delegates—bishops, minis- 
ters, and laymen—representing almost all the various 
branches of Methodism in different parts of the world. 
It met in City Road Chapel, London, itself an in- 
teresting memorial of John Wesley’s life and work, 
and his last resting-place; and its sittings extended 
from the 7th of September to the zoth. The object 
was to enable the representatives to report progress, 
to compare notes, and to exchange ideas, with a view 
to the promotion of mutual sympathy and more effi- 
cient practical operations among the different sections 
of Methodism. A long array of subjects was passed 
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under review, all of them, more or less directly, of a 
practical bearing, and opinions and suggestions were 
elicited with respect to them. Doctrinal questions 
were touched upon only incidentally, and not at all 
in a controversial way. Many of the meetings and 
services held in connection with the Conference were 
marked by great fervour of feeling and also by ability 
of a high order. The Church membership of the 
Methodist bodies throughout the world is estimated 
at between four and five millions, and the “ adher- 
ents,” in a more general sense of the term, at about 
twenty millions. Of these the vast organizations— 
episcopal and others—in the United States form a 
very large proportion. It was of course inevitable 
that the gathering of suchan assembly as the Methodist 
(Ecumenical Conference should be made an occasion 
of very considerable jubilation, and that sometimes 
the strain of thanksgiving should seem almost to pass 
into the strain of self-complacency; but upon the whole 
the impression produced upon those who attended, as 
we did, many of the meetings was of a deep and en- 
thusiastic earnestness in the common cause of Chris- 
tianity, which was very cheering and stimulating. 


THE ‘‘SMALL STAR IN THE EAST.” 


The East London Hospital for Children, which 
was extensively brought into public notice some years 
ago by a descriptive article from the graphic pen of 
the late Charles Dickens, under the felicitous title 
‘A Small Star in the East,” still pursues its quiet, 
but important, career of usefulness. It was estab- 
lished, some fifteen years ago, in Shadwell, a district 
of the metropolis where child-life is to be seen under 
some of its most distressing aspects, stripped of almost 
all its natural joyfulness, and blighted by the black 
shadow of disease, dirt, vice, starvation, and misery. 
Writing of the hospital as at first established in an 
old sail-loft, Mr. Dickens said: ‘ But I found it airy, 
sweet, and clean. In its seven-and-thirty beds I saw 
but little beauty, for starvation in the second or third 
generation takes a pinched look; but I saw the suf- 
ferings both of infancy and childhood tenderly as-- 
suaged, I heard the little patients answering to pet 
playful names, the light touch of a delicate lady laid 
bare the wasted sticks of arms for me to pity, and the 
clawlike little hands, as she did so, twined themselves 
lovingly around her wedding ring.’’ The gifted 
writer adds, “Insufficient food and unwholesome 
living are the main causes of disease among these 
small patients. So, nourishment, cleanliness, and 
ventilation are the main remedies. Discharged’ 
patients are invited to come and dine now and then; 
so are certain famishing creatures who never were 
patients.” Since these words were written, in 1868, 
the hospital has, after many struggles and difficulties, 
found somewhat more adequate accommodation, and 
the faithful efforts of friends, whose benevolence is 
beyond all praise, have secured for it somewhat larger 
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appliances and resources, Connected with the hospi- 
tal there is now a dispensary for women. During the 
past year 440 child-patients have been received into 
the hospital, and about 6,000 women and children 
have been treated as out-patients. The gross:pecu- 
niary receipts for the year have been £11,313; and 
the Board of Directors.have been able to carry out 
some extremely important extensions and necessary 
improvements, and others are in course of arrange- 
ment and completion. Amidst the many charities 
which demand attention and plead for support, it is 
to be hoped that this truly Christian enterprise will 
never be overlooked by the generous public. 


LONG HOURS AND SHOP-ASSISTANTS. 


The evil of long hours of labour still prevails, 
to an enormous extent, among the shopkeepers 
of the country, and inflicts incalculable injury upon 
the tens of thousands of young men and women en- 
gaged as shop-assistants. One of this class lately 
stated, in a letter which appeared in the daily news- 
papers, that he and his fellow-assistants in a grocer’s 
shop were occupied five days in the week from seven 
o’clock in the morning until nine or ten o’clock at 
night, and on Saturdays until long past midnight. 
This is but a typical case, and many might be adduced 
of even more severe hardship. It is a matter for 
thankfulness, no doubt, that a great change for the 
better has been effected during the last few years, and 
that the Early Closing Association has laboured with 
considerable success to bring about a public opinion 
in fayour of more rational usages in this respect. But 
it is clear that there is still a vast field for the educa- 
tion both of shopkeepers and of the public on the 
subject of late hours, Mr. Stacey, the secretary of 
the Early Closing Association, testifies that all over 
the country the work of this Association has been 
supported and promoted chiefly by employers, and 
only to a small extent by their assistants, who, he 
says, exhibit ‘“‘a senseless apathy’ on the subject. 
“Ithough, at first sight, this may seem surprising, it 
will scarcely seem so to those who reflect upon the 
conditions of the case. The habitual confinement, 
involving exclusion from opportunities of social inter- 
course and mental cultivation, will account for much, 
at any rate, of the “senseless apathy’ of which Mr. 
Stacey speaks. Shop-assistants, or alarge proportion of 
them, haye not such chances of devising and carrying 
out schemes of united action for their own benefit as 
the artisans, of whose “‘ battle for shorter hours ” Mr, 
Stacey reminds. them, nor have they usually the ex- 
perience which qualifies them for the task. It is well, 
po doubt, that they should be urged to help them- 
selves, and we are glad that the Early Closing Asso- 
ciation exists to show them how to carry such exhor- 
tations into effect; but their release from almost 
intolerably burdensome conditions of daily labour, 
and the lessons they will need in order to enable them 
to use to advantage such leisure as they may secure, 
must come chiefly from those who are above them in 
station and opportunity. Many of the better class of 
employers have shown praiseworthy readiness thus to 





help those engaged in their service, and the general 
public, by a little forethought and kindly consideration 
in their shopping arrangements, involving, it may be 
said, no sort of sacrifice, may do much more. 


PROGRESS OF RAGGED SCHOOL WORK, 


The thirty-seventh annual statement of the Ragged 
School Union claims our attention for a moment, and 
we are glad to observe that this valuable organization 
is able to report exceptional progress in most of its 
numerous departments. By a special effort the re. 
sources at its command have been raised during the 
past year to £7,591, against £3,737, the income of 
the previous year. The number of teachers has risen 
from 2,926 to 3,016; the Sunday Scholars are 34,233 ; 
the Day Scholars 6,250. In the Penny Banks con- 
nected with the Union, no less than £10,331 were de- 
posited by the children of 82 schools during the 
year. The shoeblack brigades, numbering 344 boys, 
earned what looks like the enormous sum of 
£11,564; although this, it seems, is less by some 
41,300 than the amount earned in the preceding 
year. Among the thousands of City Arabs in our 
great and ever-increasing metropolis, there is still, 
and we cannot but believe will yet be for many years 
to come, ample scope for all the efforts which can be 
put forth by this and kindred agencies for the rescue 
of the perishing, for the alleviation of much heart- 
breaking misery, and for the recovery for society and 
for Christianity of many‘precious jewels now in danger 
of being lost. 


CRIME IN THE GREAT CITY. 


The painful record of crime is continued from year 
to year, in official statistics which are often passed 
over by the general reader, attracting only momentary 
attention. Such statistics, however, dry and formal 
as they look, are well fitted to excite earnest con- 
sideration in the minds of reflective persons whose 
héarts are touched with a Divine compassion for the 
souls of men, The annual report of the Metropolitan 
Police, which has recently appeared, gives, inciden- 
tally, a glimpse of the darker aspects of our London 
life. From this it appears that the number of crimes 
—by which, of course, we are to understand crimes 
coming under the official notice of the police—com- 
mitted in the metropolitan area shows in 1880 a con- 
siderable increase when compared with preceding 
years. Turning to the record of crime affecting 
property alone, we find that during the year there were 
1,685 cases of burglary, an increase of 480 over the 
previous year ; the number of larcenies was 20,650, 
an increase of 1,419 in the same period. The total 
number of felonies committed , was 23,920; and the 
value of property stolen, and not recovered, during the 
year was £91,806, a loss exceeding that of any of the 
previous twenty years. Such figures as these—and 
there are many others, equally significant, on the same 
subject—are startling in themselves to those who are 
not in the habit of summing up the characteristics and 
results of life in a great city, but they are yet more 
startling when we consider all that lies behind and 
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beyond them. Such figures bring vividly before us 
the fact that we have existing among us a large and 
active body of people who live by outrage and wrong. 
And while undoubtedly it is the duty of society to 
protect itself by means of such agents as policemen 
and other public servants against such an evil and 
mischievous element, it is of the utmost importance, 
from the Christian point of view as well as from that 
of the social economist, that effort should not be 
slackened for the reclaiming of the outcasts by whose 
agency this evil is perpetuated, and perhaps even 
more especially for preventing the increase of the 
criminal population. The figures of such statistics as 
those quoted after all touch only the outer edge of a 
yast circle of criminal and sinful habit which is 
always seething and swirling in our great cities. 
But such facts, inadequate and fragmentary as they 
are, sharply remind us of the need there is for refor- 
matory and preventive efforts of all kinds, and may 
serve, if earnestly pondered, to touch us with some- 
thing of His spirit who, when He beheld the city, 
wept over it. 


LAY WORK IN THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


In response to a memorial presented some time ago 
by a number of laymen of the Church of England, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury has lately issued an earnest 
letter on the subject of lay co-operation in Church 
work, The Archbishop justly remarks that *‘ perhaps 
no time is so suitable for calling attention to the 
necessity for fresh exertion as the autumn, when 
arrangements are being made by the clergy for the 
work of the coming winter.” He refers to the serious 
consideration which was given by the Bishops of both 
Provinces, as long ago as 1866, to the subject of the 
more systematic and regular utilisation of lay agency 
in the Episcopal Church. In accordance with resolu- 
tions then passed, sanctioning and encouraging the 
adoption of measures to that end, the Primate men- 
tions that in the diocese of London alone there are now 
at work some 3,000 “lay helpers,”’ who are incorpo- 
rated into a regular body ; and expected to meet from 
time to time, as circumstances will allow, for united 
participation in the Holy Communion. Of these 
“t4o are lay readers, who have been formally set 
aside by the Bishop in his Chapel with prayer.” 
The letter proceeds to urge that this organization 
should be deepened and extended. After touching 
upon the nature of the office of a lay reader, and upon 
the importance of such an office being formally 
recognised by Episcopal sanction, and by such relig?- 
Ous service as may deepen in the minds of suitable 
men a sense of the responsibility of the position on 
which they are entering, the Archbishop observes : 
“Alike in our crowded towns and in straggling 
country parishes, the clergy feel that many centres of 
worship and instruction might with advantage be 
formed, subsidiary to the parish church, if only 
accredited agents could be placed at their disposal to 
whom they could with satisfaction confide a portion 
of their pastoral work. There is nothing in the order 
and discipline of the Church of England to prevent 





duly qualified laymen from assisting the parochial 
clergy by reading and expounding Holy Scripture, 
and leading the prayers and praises of the congrega- 
tion in school-rooms and other appropriate places 
where those persons may be gathered together who, 
through whatever unfortunate circumstances, are at 
present unable or unwilling to share in the wor- 
ship and instruction of their parish church.” The 
system of lay readerships, thus wisely urged, is 
indeed simply an adaptation of a method which has 
long been in most useful and active operation among 
Nonconformist bodies, under a slightly different 
name. The “lay readers” of the Establishment 
correspond in fact to the “local preachers” of 
Methodism, and we heartily wish for them a corre- 
sponding history of honourable usefulness and success. 


II.— MISSION JOTTINGS. 
PROTESTANTISM IN MEXICO. 


The cause of Christian Protestant missions in 
Mexico has had its martyrs and its period of severe 
opposition and trial, and even yet it is beset by 
special difficulties. The American Board of Missions 
is, however, steadfastly endeavouring to diffuse the 
light of the gospel in that country, so rich in natural 
resources, so blighted by the curse of Romanism. 
Dr. King, of New York, recently stated that in con- 
nection with the Methodist body there were in 
Mexico 20 missionaries, 29 lay helpers and teachers, 
and over 700 members. These numbers are no doubt 
small, but they represent at least a foothold in a 
specially difficult sphere of labour, and, as was well 
said, these small beginnings of Protestant success are 
‘the gateway to a Roman Catholic population num- 
bering 80,000,000.”” In 1874 the Rev, J. R. Stephens, 
a devoted missionary, who had laboured with much 
success in some of the cities of Mexico, was brutally 
murdered by a fanatical mob incited to the deed by 
priestly influence, and at the same time a young 
Mexican convert, devotedly attached to Mr. Stephens, 
sealed the truth with his blood. The congregation 
which had been gathered in Ahualuleo, where these 
events occurred, was scattered, and cruelty and mal- 
administration of justice seemed to be for a time 
triumphant. But the dawn has followed the darkness, 
and now the Protestants have purchased the house in 
which Mr, Stephens was murdered, and it was lately 
dedicated to the service of Christ, the intention being 
to erect upon the spot a memorial church, towards 
which a considerable amount has been contributed on 
the spot. Mexico, with its vast and fertile area of 
more than half a million square miles, with its 
splendid coast-line, and its mines producing every 
year something like 414,000,000 sterling, is a striking 
example of the disastrous influence of the rule of 
Spain, under which the country suffered for three 
hundred years, and the dominating force in which 
was the Papacy in its most corrupt and oppressive 
forms. The progress of a pure and simple Christi- 
anity there is checked by political unrest, by social 
corruption, and by debasing superstition. 
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THE JEWS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


It is estimated that there are at present about six 
millions and a half of Jews upon the face of the 
earth, and that of these about five and a half millions 
live among professedly Christian populations; less 
than one-seventh among Mohammedan nations; and 
the small remaining fraction, steadily diminishing in 
number, in heathen lands. A further analysis of 
these statistics shows that in countries chiefly Pro- 
testant the Jews number about a million; among 
Greek Church populations two millions; and in 
Roman Catholic countries two millions and a half. 
The political emancipation of the Jewish race in the 
principal European nationalities has been productive 
of a marvellous change in the social condition of the 
Jews generally, and, as is well known, many of them 
within the last century have risen to the highest poli- 
tical as well as commercial distinction. The asser- 
tion is also made, and it has been repeated with 
emphasis by some of the more earnest and eminent 
religious teachers among the Jews themselves, that 
this era of material prosperity and of social and poli- 
tical advancement has had a very unfavourable effect 
upon the piety of the people. The modern Jew, it 
would seem, is too often disposed to regard ,with 
scepticism and scorn the religious aspirations of his 
people, and to look upon temporal success as the 
only end worth striving for; even the hope of the 
restoration of the Israelitish race to a position 
of national greatness failing to stir his ambition 
or enthusiasm. According to figures which 
shave been collected with diligence and care, 
but upon which probably it would be unwise to 
lay too much stress: ‘ Annually, throughout the 
world, upwards of 1,000 Jews are converted to 
Christianity, of whom about 450 join the Greek 
Church, 270 the Romish, and 250 the Evange- 
lical.” Proselytes, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
are generally regarded with extreme disfavour by 
members of their gwn race, and converts often have 
to renounce old associations, happy friendships, and 
the means of obtaining a livelihood when they re- 
nounce the faith of their fathers, and pass on to the 
acceptance of the fuller revelation which is in Jesus 
Christ. 


THIRD JUBILEE OF MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


Next year the Moravian Church will celebrate the 
third Jubilee of its missionary enterprise, the work 


having begun in 1732. They were first in the field of 
all the modern missionary societies, and have prose- 
cuted this as their special work with a zeal, self-denial, 
and steadfastness which afford a striking <zample to 
other churches. They have never been a numerous 
people, although their history, reaching back for four 
hundred years, to the time of the foundation of their 
church in Bohemia, is a stirring and honourable one, 
At the present time their home congregations in 
England, Germany, and America do not, we believe, 
number more than 20,000 persons. But they can 
reckon, as gathered from heathenism by their instru- 








mentality, and under~Christian instruction by their 
agents, nearly 74,000 persons, of whom nearly 25,000 
are communicants. Their work is prosecuted amidst 
some of the most dreary, inhospitable, and unhealthy 
regions inhabited by mankind. In Greenland and 
Labrador they have been the means of bringing 
almost all the Esquimaux to at least a nominal pro. 
fession of Christianity, and these simple people, as 
yet but just emerging from a long impenetrable 
darkness, both intellectual and moral, look to the 
Moravian missionaries largely for. guidance in their 
temporal as well as their spiritual concerns. In the 
thinly scattered populations of those desolate regions 
the missionaries’ work is not only trying to flesh and 
blood, but often extremely discouraging, because of 
the waywardness and childishness of the spiritual 
flock that has to be cared for. In Greenland the dis. 
tance between the extreme limits of the mission, from 
north to south, occupied by the Moravians is five 
hundred miles, and the country is so rough and wild 
that inland travelling is often impossible. Coasting, 
in light open boats, covered with sealskins, is there- 
fore necessary, and the journeys thus made are, as 
may be supposed, beset with both hardships and 
perils of a very severe kind, Among the North 
American Indians, in particular among the Cherokees, 
Christian efforts have long engaged the attention and 
energies of the Moravian missionaries, amidst many 
discouragements, among others the difficulty of the 
languages and the gradual melting away of the 
Indian tribes before the advance of civilisation. 
One of the most extensive branches of Moravian 
mission work is that in the West Indies, where, 
in the different islands, there are forty-six stations, 
with negro congregations numbering nearly 37,000 
persons, of whom more than 14,000 are communi- 
cants. These churches have been instructed in the 
duty of self-support, and a financial arrangement is 
now in operation, by means of which the assistance 
hitherto afforded by the mission funds will be gradu- 
ally withdrawn until it altogether ceases. In Surinam 
(Dutch Guiana) is another large Moravian mission 
work, conducted in sixteen stations, by thirty-two 
missionaries, and numbering 21,000 adherents. The 
climate here is very dangerous to a European constitu- 
tion, and the prosecution of this mission demands 
great self-sacrifice on the part of the agents as well 
as unconquerable perseverance and faith. To make 
the list which we are giving complete, we must men- 
tion, and we can only mention, that Moravian mis- 
sions are also in operation on the Mosquito coast, 
Nicaragua, in South Africa, in Australia, and in 
Central Asia. We seldom look through the monthly 
reports of these “ missions of the Church of the United 
Brethren,’ without being touched by the evidences 
which they display of a simplicity of spirit, a self- 
sacrificing energy, and a Christian love, which recall 
apostolic times. We trust that the effort which 1s 
being made to mark this third Jubilee of Moravian 
missions by an extension and strengthening of the 
work in various directions will be abundantly success- 
ful. 





COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AvTHOR OF ‘¢ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” “IN PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


“ Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables.”—Saying attributed to Napoleon I, 


CHAPTER XL.—HAUNTING MEMORIES. 


ELICITA was slowly recovering her 
strength at the seaside. She had never 
before felt so seriously shaken in health, as 
since she had known of the attachment of 
Felix to Alice Pascal; an attachment which 
would have been quite to her mind, if there 
was no loss of honour in allowing it whilst 
she held a secret which, in all probability, 
would seem an insuperable barrier in the 
eyes of Canon Pascal. ; 

This secret she had kept resolutely in the 
background of her own memory, conscious 
of its existence, but never turning her eyes 
towards it. The fact that it was absolutely 
a secret, suspected by no one, made this 
more possible ; for there was no gleam of 
cognisance in any eye meeting -hers which 
could awaken even a momentary recollection 
of it. It seemed so certain that her husband 
was dead to every one but herself, that she 
came at last almost to believe that it was 
true. 

There was a terrible duty now lying in 


her path. Before she could give her consent 
to Felix marrying Alice she must ascertain 


positively if her husband was dead. Should 
it be so her secret was safe, and would 
die with her. Nobody need ever know of 
this fraud, so successfully carried out. But 
if not? Then she knew in herself that her 
lips could never confess the sin in which she 
had shared ; and nothing would remain for 
her to do but to oppose with all the energy 
and persistence possible the marriage either 
of her son or daughter. And she fully be- 
lieved that neither of them would marry 
against her will. 

Her health had not permitted her hitherto 
to make the exertion necessary for ascertain- 
ing this fact, on which her whole future de- 
pended—hers and her children’s. The physi- 
cian whom she had consulted in London 
had urged upon her the imperative necessity 
of avoiding all excitement and fatigue, and 
had ordered her down to this dull little 
village of Freshwater, where not even a brass 
band on the unfinished pier or the arrival of 
an excursion steamer could disturb or agitate 
her. She had nothing to do but to sit on 
the quiet downs, where no sound could startle 


me, and no spectacle flutter her, until the 


sea-breezes had brought back her usual tone 
of health. 

“ Phebe,” said Felicita, one day when they 
sat on the cliff, so near the edge that nothing 
but the sea lay within the range of their 
sight, “how should you feel”if, instead of 
helping a fellow-creature to save himself from 
drowning, you had thrust him back into the 
water, and left him, sure that he would 
perish ?” 

“T cannot tell you how I should feel,” 
answered Phebe, “ because I could never do 
it. It makes me shudder to think of such a 
thing. No human being could do it.” 

“ But if you had thrust the one fellow- 
creature nearest to you, the one who loved 
you the most,” pursued Felicita, “into sin, 
down into a deeper gulf than he could have 
fallen into but for you 2 

“‘ My dear, my dear!” cried Phebe, inter- 
rupting her in a tone of the tenderest pity. 
“Oh! I know now what is preying upon 
you. Because Felix loves Alice it has 
brought back all the sorrowful past to you, 
and you are letting it kill you. Listen! 
Let me speak this once, and then I will 
never speak again, if you wish it, Canon 
Pascal knows it all; I told him. And Felix 
knows it, and he loves you more than ever ; 
you are dearer to him a hundred times than 
you were before. And he forgives his 
father—fully. God has cast his sin as a stone 
into the depths of the sea, to be remem- 
bered against him no more for ever !” 

“It was right they should know,” she 
said in a lowand dreamy tone; “ and Canon 
Pascal makes no difficulty of it?” 

“Canon Pascal said to me,” answered 
Phebe, “that your noble life and the fame 
you had won atoned for the error of which 
Felix and Hilda’s father had been guilty. He 
said they were your children, brought up 
under your training and example, not their 
father’s. Why do you dwell so bitterly upon 
the past? It is all forgotten now.” 

“Not by me,” murmured Felicita, “ nor 
by you, Phebe.” 
| ‘No; I have never forgotten him,” cried 
| Phebe, with a passionate sorrow in her voice. 

** How good he was to me, and to all about 
| him | Yes, he was guilty of a sin before 
| God and against man; I know it. But oh! 
|if he had only suffered the penalty, and 
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come back to us again, for us to comfort 
him, and to help him to live down the 
shame! Possibly we could not have done 
it in Riversborough ; I do not know; but I 
would have gone with you, as your servant, 
to the ends of the earth, and you would 
have lived happy days again—happier than 
the former days. And he would have proved 
himself a good man, in spite of his sin; a 
Christian man, whom Christ would not have 
been ashamed to own.” 

“No, no,” said Felicita; “that is: im- 
possible. I never loved Roland; can you 
believe that, Phebe?” 

“ Yes,” she answered in a whisper, and 
with downcast eyes. 

“Not as I think of love,” continued 
Felicita in a dreary voice. “I have tried 
to love you all; but you seem so far away 
from me, as if I could never touch you. 
Even Felix and Hilda, they are like phantom 
children, who do not warm my heart, or 
gladden it, as other mothers are made happy 
by their children. Sometimes I have dreamed 
of what life would have been if I had given 
myself to some man for whom I could have 
forfeited the world, and counted the loss as 
nothing. But that is past now, and I feel 
old. There is nothing more before me; all 
is grey and flat and cold, a desolate monotony 
of years, till death comes.” 

“You make me unhappy,” said Phebe. 
“ Ought we not to love God first, and man 
for God’s sake? There is no passion in 
that; but there is inexhaustible faithfulness 
and tenderness.” 

“How far away from me you are!” an- 
swered Felicita with a faint smile. 

She turned her sad face again towards the 
sea, and sat silent, watching the flitting sails 
pass by, but holding Phebe’s hand fast in 
her own, as if she craved her companionship. 

“Will you go to Engelberg with me by- 
and-by ?” asked Felicita suddenly, but in a 
calm and tranquil tone. 

“To Engelberg!” echoed Phebe. 

“TI must go there before Felix thinks of 
marrying,” she answered ; “but it cannot 
be till spring. When I have been to 
Engelberg again, for the last time, I shall 
be not happy, but less miserable.” 

“JT will go with you wherever you wish,” 
said Phebe. 

It was so great a relief to have said this 
much to Phebe, to have broken through so 
much of the icy reserve which froze her 
heart, that Felicita’s spirits at once grew 
more cheerful. The dreaded words had 
been uttered, and the plan was settled ; though 





its fulfilment was postponed till spring; a 
reprieve to Felicita. She regained health 
and strength rapidly, and returned to London 
so far recovered that her physician gave her 
permission to return to work, 

Felicita had soon found out how limited 
is the circle of fame for even a successful 
writer. For one person who would read a 
book, there were fifty who would go to hear 
a famous singer or actor, and a hundred who 
would crowd to see a clever acrobat. As 
she read more she discovered that what she 
had fondly imagined were ideas originated 
by her own intellect, was, in reality, the echo 
only of thought long since given to mankind 
by other minds, in other words, often better 
than her own. Her own silent claim to 
genius was greatly modified ; she was humbler 
than she had been. But she knew painfully 
that her name was now a hundred-fold better 
known than it had been while she was yet 
only the wife of a Riversborough banker. 
All her work for the last fourteen years had 
placed it more and more prominently before 
the public. -Any scandal attaching to it now 
would be blazoned farther and wider, in 
deeper and more enduring characters, than 
if her life as an author had been a failure. 

The subtle hope, very real, vague as it was, 
that her husband was in truth dead, gathered 
strength. The silence that had engulfed 
him had been so profound that it seemed 
impossible he should still be treading the 
same earth as herself, and wearing through 
its slow and commonplace days, sleeping and 
waking, eating and drinking like other men, 
Felicita was not superstitious, but there was 
in her that deep-rooted, instinctive sense of 
mystery in this double life of ours, dividing 
our time into sleeping and waking hours, 
which is often apt to make our dreams them- 
selves omens of importance. She had never 
dreamed of Roland as she did of those 
belonging to her who had already passed into 
the invisible world about us. His spirit was 
not free, perhaps, from its earthly fetters, so 
as to be able to visit her and haunt her 
sleeping fancies. But now she began to 
dream of him frequently, and often in the 
daytime flashes of memory darted vividly 
across her brain, lighting up the dark for- 
gotten past, and recalling to her some word 
of his, or a glance merely. It was an inward 
persecution from which she could not escape, 
but it seemed to her to indicate that her 
persecutor was no more a denizen of this 
world. 

To get rid of these haunting memories 
as much as possible, she made such 4 
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change in her mode of life as astonished 
all-about her. She no longer shut her- 
self up in her library; she resolved to write 
no more, nor attempt to write, until she had 
been to Engelberg. She seemed wishful to 
attract friends to her, and she renewed old 
acquaintanceships with members of her own 
family which she had allowed to drop during 
these many years. No sooner was it evident 
that Felicita Sefton was willing to come out 
of the extremely quiet and solitary life she 
had led hitherto, and take her place in society 
both as Lord Riversdale’s daughter and as 
the author of many popular books, than the 
current of fashion set towards her. She was 
still a remarkably lovely woman, possessing 
irresistible attractions in her refined face and 
soft yet distant manners, as of one walking in 
a trance, and seeing and hearing things in- 
visible and inaudible to less favoured mortals. 
Quite unconsciously to’ herself she became 
the lion of the season, when the next season 
opened. She had been so difficult to know, 
that as soon as she was willing to be known 
invitations poured in upon her, and her house 
was invaded by a throng of visitors, many of 
them more or less distantly related to her. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE VOICE OF THE DEAD. 


In his lonely garret in the East-end, Jean | 
| was to see his life through another man’s 
| eyes. 


Merle was living in an isolation more com- 


plete even than that of Engelberg. There he 
had known at least the names of those about | 
him, and their faces had grown familiar to | 


him. More than once he had been asked to 


help when help was sorely needed, and he | 


had felt, though not quite consciously, that 
there was still a link or-two binding him 
to his fellow-men. 


breathed the same air, and shared the com- 
mon light with him, he was utterly alone. 
Once in his despair he wandered forth 
beyond the limits of London’s noisy streets, 
until, tired with his journeying, he leaned 
wearily at the gate of a quiet suburban 
churchyard. But here, too, in its peaceful 
stillness, there was no consolation for him. 
“Isolation is the sum total of wretchedness 
to man,” and no man could be more com- 
pletely isolated than he. 

Strangely enough, his Swiss proclivities 
seemed to have fallen from him like a worn- 
out garment. The narrow, humble existence 
of his peasant forefathers, to which he had 
so readily adapted himself, was no longer 
tolerable in his eyes. He felt all the force 
and energy of the life of the great city which 
surrounded him. 





But here, a unit among | 
millions, who hustled him at every step, | 





Englishman presented itself to his imagina- 
tion with a splendour and importance that it 
had never possessed before, even in those 
palmy days when it was no unthought of 
honour that he might some day take his 
place in the House of Commons. He called 
himself Jean Merle, for no other name 
belonged to him ; but he felt himself to be an 
Englishman again, to whom the life of a 
Swiss peasant would be a purgatory. 

Other natural instincts were asserting 
themselves. He had been a man of genial, 
social habits, glad to gather around him 
smiling faces and friendly voices; and this 
bias of his was stirring into life and shaking 
off its long stupor. He longed, with intense 
longing, for some mortal ear into which he 
could pour the story of his sins and sufferings, 
and for some human tongue to utter friendly 
words of counsel to him. Itwas not enough 
to pour out his confessions before God in 
agonizing prayer; that he had done, and 
was doing daily. But it was not all. The 
natural yearning for man’s forgiveness, 
spoken in living human speech, grew stronger 
within him. There was no longer a chance 
for him to make even a partial reparation of 
the wrong he had committed ; he felt himself 
without courage to begin the long conflict 
again. What his soul hungered for now 


But his money, economize it as he might, 
was slowly melting away. Unless he could 
get work—and all his efforts to find it failed 
—it would not do to remain in England. At 
Engelberg he had secured a position as a 
wood-carver, and his livelihood was assured. 
There, too, he possessed a scanty knowledge 
of the neighbours, and they of him. It 
would be his wisest course to return there, to 
forget what he had been, and to draw nearer 
to him the simple and ignorant people, who 
might yet be won over to regard him with 
good-will. This must be done before he 
found himself penniless as well as friendless. 
He set aside a certain sum ; when that was 
spent he must once more be an exile. 

Until then, it was his life to pace to and 
fro along the streets of London. 

He stayed till he touched his last shilling. 
It was already winter, and the short, dark 
days, with their thick fogs, made the wintry 
months little better than one long night. 
To-morrow he must leave England, never to 
return to it. He strayed aimlessly about the 
gloomy streets, letting his feet bear him 
whither they would, until he found himself 


His birthright as an | looking down through the iron railings upon 
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the deserted yard in front of the Houses of 
Parliament. The dark mass of the building 
loomed heavily through the yellow fog, but 
beyond it came the sound of bells ringing 
in the invisible Abbey. It was the hour 
for morning prayer, and Jean Merle saun- 
tered listlessly onwards until he reached 
the northern entrance and turned into the 
transept. The dim daylight scarcely lit up 
the lofty arches in the roof or the farther end 
of the long aisles, but he gave no heed to 
either. He sank down on a chair and bent 
his grey head on the back of the chair before 
him ; the sweet solemn chanting of the white- 
robed choristers echoed under the roof, and 
the sacred and soothing tones of prayer floated 
past him. But he did not move or lift his 
head. He sat there absorbed in his own 
thoughts, and the hours seemed only as 
floating minutes to him. Visitors came and 
went, chatting close beside him, and the 
vergers, with their quiet footsteps, came one 
by one to look at this motionless, poverty- 
stricken form, whose face no man could see, 
but nobody disturbed him. He had a right 
to be there, as still, and as solitary, and as 
silent as he pleased. 

But when Canon Pascal came up the long 
aisle to evening prayers and saw again the 
same grey head bowed down in the same 


despondent attitude as he had left it in the 
morning, he could scarcely refrain himself 
from pausing then and there, before the 
evening service proceeded, to speak to this 


man. He had caught a momentary glimpse 
of his face, and it had haunted him in his 
study in the interval, until he had half 
reproached himself for not answering to that 
silent appeal its wretchedness had made. 
But he had had no expectation of seeing it 
again. 

It was dark by the time the evening service 
was over, and Canon Pascal hastily divested 
himself of his surplice, that he might not 
seem to approach the stranger as a clergy- 
man, but rather as an equal. The Abbey was 
being cleared of its visitors, and the lights 
were being put out one by one, when he sat 
down on the seat next to Jean Merle’s, and 
laid his hand with a gentle pressure on his 
arm. Jean Merle started and lifted up his 
head, It was too dark for them to see each 
other well; but Canon Pascal’s voice was 
full of friendly urgency. 

“They are going to close the Abbey,” he 
said ; “and you’ve been here all day, without 
food, my friend. Is there any special reason 
why you should pass a long, dark winter’s 
day in such a manner? I would be glad to 





serve you if I can. Perhaps you are a 
stranger in London?” 

“] have been seeking the guidance of 
God,” answered Jean Merle, in a bewildered 
yet unutterably sorrowful voice. 

“That is good,” replied Canon Pascal; 
“that is the best. But it is good also at 
times to seek man’s guidance. It is God, 
doubtless, who has sent me to you. As His 
servant, I earnestly desire to serve you.” 

‘‘ If you would listen to me under a solemn 
seal of secrecy !” cried Jean Merle. 

“ Are you a Catholic?” asked Canon Pas- 
cal. “Is it a confessor you want?” 

“ T am not a Catholic,” he answered ; “ but 
there is a strong desire in my soul to confess, 
My burden would be lighter if any man 
would share it, so far as to keep my secret.” 

“Does it touch the life of any fellow- 
creature ?” inquired Canon Pascal ; “is there 
any great crime in it?” 

“No; not what you are thinking,” he said; 
“there is sin in it; ay, and crime ; but not 
a crime like that.” 

“ Then I will listen to it under a solemn 
promise of secrecy, whatever it may be,” re- 
plied Canon Pascal. “ But the vergers are 
waiting to close the Abbey. Come with me; 
my home is close by, within the precincts.” 

Jean Merle had risen obediently as he 
spoke, but, exhausted and weary, he staggered 
as he stood upon his feet. Canon Pascal 
drew his arm within his own. This simple 
action was to him full of a friendliness to 
which he had been long a stranger. To clasp 
another man’s hand, to walk arm-in-arm with 
him ; he felt keenly how much of implied 
brotherhood was in them. He was ready to 
go anywhere with Canon Pascal, almost as a 
child guided and cared for by an older and 
wiser brother. 

They passed out of the Abbey into the 
cloisters, dimly lighted by the lamps, which 
had been lit in good time this dark Novem- 
ber evening. The low, black-browed arches, 
which had echoed to the footsteps of sorrow- 
stricken men for more than eight hundred 
years, resounded to their tread as they walked 
beneath them in silence. 

They had not far to go, for Canon Pascal 
turned aside into a little square, open to the 
black November sky, and stopping at a door 
in the grey old walls, opened it with a latch- 
key. They entered a narrow passage, and 
Canon Pascal turned at once-to his study, 
which was close by. As he pushed open the 
door he said, “Go in, my friend ; I will be 
with you in a moment.” 

Jean Merle saw before him an old-fashioned 
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room with a low ceiling. There was no light 
besides the warm, red glow of a fire, which 
was no longer burning with yellow flame, but 
which lit up sufficiently the figure of a woman 
seated on a low stool on the hearth, with her 
head resting on the hand that shaded her 
eyes. It was a figure familiar to him in his 
old life—that life which lay on the other side 
of Roland Sefton’s grave. He had seen the 
same well-shaped head, with its soft brown 
hair, and the round outline of the averted 
cheek and chin, a thousand times in old 
Marlowe's cottage on the uplands, sitting in 
the red firelight as she was sitting now. All 
the intervening years were swept away in an 
instant—his bitter anguish and unavailing 
repentance—the long solitude and gnawing 
remorse—all was swept clean away from his 
mind. He felt the strength and freshness of 
his boyhood come back to him, as if the 
breeze of the uplands was blowing softly yet 
keenly across his throbbing and fevered tem- 
ples. Even his voice caught back for the 
moment the ring of his early youth as he 
stood on the threshold, forgetting all else but 
the sight that filled his eyes. ‘“ Phebe!” he 
cried ; “little Phebe Marlowe !” 

The cry startled Phebe, but she did not 
move. It was the voice of one long since 


dead that rang in her ears—dead, and faith- 
fully mourned over ; and every nerve tingled, 


and her heart seemed to stay its beating. 
Roland Sefton’s voice! She did not doubt 
it or mistake it. The call had been too real. 
She had answered to it too many times to be 
mistaken now. In those days of utter silence, 
when dumb signs only had passed between 
her and her father, Roland’s pleasant voice 
had sounded too gladly in her ears ever to be 
forgotten or confounded with another. But 
how could she hear it now? The voice of 
the dead! how could itreach her? A strange 
pang of mingled joy and terror paralyzed 
her. She sat motionless and bewildered, 
with a thrill of passionate expectation quiver- 
ing through her. Let Roland speak again ; 
she could not answer his first call ! 
“Phebe!” She heard the cry again; but 
this time the voice was low, and lamentable, 
and despairing. For in the few seconds he 
had been standing, arrested on the threshold, 
the whole past had flitted through his brain 
in dismal procession. She lifted herself up 
slowly and mechanically from her low seat, 
and turned her face reluctantly towards the 
spot from which the startling call had come. 
In the dusky, red light stood the form of the 
one friend to whom she had been faithful 
with the utter faithfulness of her nature. 





Whence he came she knew not—she was 
afraid of knowing. But he was there, him- 
self, and not another like him. There was a 
change, she could see that dimly; but not 
such a change as could disguise him from 
her. Of late, whilst she had been painting 
his portrait from memory, every recollection 
of him had been revived with keener vivid- 
ness. Yet the terror of beholding him again 
on this side of death struck her dumb. She 
stretched out her hands towards him, but she 
could not speak. 

“‘T must speak to Phebe Marlowe alone,” 
said Jean Merle to Canon Pascal, and speak- 
ing in a tone of irresistible earnestness, “I 
have that to say to her which no one else can 
hear. She is God’s messenger to me.” 

“Shall I leave you with this stranger, 
Phebe?” asked Canon Pascal. 

She made a gesture simply ; her lips were 
too parched to open. 

“There is a bell close at your hand,” he 
went on, “and I shall be within hearing of 
it. I will come myself if you ring it however 
faintly. You know this man?” 

“Yes,” she answered. 

She-saw him look across at her with an 
encouraging smile; and then the door was 
shut, and she was alone with her mysterious 
visitor. 


CHAPTER XLII.—NO PLACE FOR REPENTANCE. 


Tuey stood silent for a few moments ;— 
moments which seemed hours to Phebe. 
The stranger—for who could be so great a 
stranger as one who had been many years 
dead ?—had advanced only a step or two 
from the threshold, and paused as if some 
invisible barrier was set up between them. 
It was with a vehement effort that at last she 
spoke. 

“Roland Sefton!” she faltered. 

“Yes!” he answered, “I am that most 
miserable man.” 

“But you died,” she said with quivering 
lips, “fourteen years ago.” 

“ No, Phebe, no,” he replied ; “ would to 
God I had died then.” 

Once more an agony of mingled fear and 
joy overwhelmed her. This dear voice, so 
lamentable and hopeless, so well remembered 
in all its tones, told her that he was still 
living, whom she had mourned over so many 
years. But what could this mystery mean ? 
What had he passed through? What was 
about to happen now? A tumult of thoughts 
thronged to her brain. But clearest of all 
came the assurance that he was alive, stand- 
ing there, desolate, changed, and friendless. 
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She ran to him, and clasped his hands in 
hers; stooping down and kissing them, 
those hard worn hands, which he left unre- 
sistingly in her grasp. 

“Come closer to the fire ; your hands are 
cold, Mr. Roland,” she said, speaking 
as she might have spoken to him while she 
was yet a child. She felt spell-bound; 
and as if she had been suddenly thrust 
back upon those old times. 

“T am no longer Roland Sefton,” he said, 
sinking down into the chair; “he died, as 
you say, many a long year ago. Do not 
light the lamp, Phebe; let us talk by the 
fire-light.” 

The flicker of the flames creeping round 
the dry wood played upon his face, and her 
eyes were fastened on it. Could this man 
really be Roland Sefton, or was she being 
tricked by her fancy? Here was a scarred 
and wrinkled face, blistered and burnt by the 
summer’s sun, and cut and frost-bitten by the 
winter’s cold; the hair was grey and ragged, 
and the eyes, far sunk in the head, met -her 
gaze with a despairing and uneasy glance, as 
if he shrank from her close scrutiny. 

“Tam Jean Merle,” he said, “‘ not Roland 
Sefton.” 

“Jean Merle?” she repeated in a low, 
bewildered tone—‘ not Roland Sefton, but 
Jean, Merle ?” 

But she cculd not be bewildered or in 
doubt much longer. This was Roland indeed, 
the hero of her life, come back to her a broken- 
down, desolate, and hopeless man. She knelt 
down on the hearth beside him, and laid 
her hand compassionately on his. 

** But you are Roland himself to me!” she 
cried. ‘Oh! be quick and tell me all about 
it. Why did we ever think you were dead ?” 

“Tt was best for them all,” he answered. 
“ God knows I believed it was best. But it 
was a second sin, worse than the first, Phebe. 
I did the man who died no wrong, for he 
told me as he lay dying that he had no friends 
to grieve for him, and no property to leave. 
All he wanted was a decent grave; and he 
has it, and my name with it. The grave at 
Engelberg contains a stranger. And I, Jean 
Merle, have taken charge of it.” 

“Oh!” cried Phebe, with a pang of dread, 
‘how will Felicita bear it?” 

“ Felicita has known it ; she consented to 
it,” said Jean Merle. “ If she had uttered one 
word against my desperate plan, I should 
have recoiled from it. To be dead whilst 
you are yet in the body ; to have eyes to see 
and ears to hear with, and a thinking brain 
and a hungry heart, whilst there is no sign, 





or sound, or memory, or love from your 
former life—you cannot conceive what that 
is, Phebe. 1 was dead, yet I was too keenly 
alive in Jean Merle, the poor wood-carver 
and miser. They thought I was imbecile ; 
and I was almosta madman. I could not 
tear myself away from the grave where 
Roland Sefton was buried ; but oh! what I 
have suffered !” 

He ended with a long shuddering sigh, 
which pierced Phebe to the heart. The joy 
of seeing him again was vanishing in the 
sight of his suffering ; but the thought upper- 
most in her mind was of Felicita, 

‘And she has known all along that you 
were not dead?” she said in a tone of awe, 

“Yes, Felicita knew,” he answered, 

“And has she never seen you, never 
written to you?” she asked. 

“She knows nothing of me,” he replied, 
“T was to be dead to her, and to every one 
else. We parted for ever in Engelberg 
fourteen years ago this very month. Perhaps 
she believes me to be dead in reality. But 
I could live no longer without knowing 
something of you all—of Felix and Hilda— 
and I came over to England in August. I 
have seen all of you, except Felicita,” 

“Oh! it was wicked! it was cruel!” 
sobbed Phebe, shivering. ‘‘ Your mother 
died believing she was going to rejoin you; 
and I, oh! how I have mourned for you!” 

“Have you, Phebe?” he said sorrowfully ; 
“but Felicita has been saved from: shame, 
and has been successful. She is too famous 
now for me to retrace my steps, and get back 
into truthfulness. I can find no place for 
repentance, let me seek it ever so carefully 
and with tears.” 

“ But you have repented?” she whispered. 

“Before God? yes!” he answered, ‘ and 
I believe He has forgiven me, But there is 
no way by which I can retrieve the past. . I 
have forfeited everything, and I am now shut 
out even from the duties of life. What ought 
I to have done, Phebe? There was. this way 
to save my mother, and my children, and 
Felicita ; and I took it. It has prospered 
for all of them; they hold a different 
position in the world this day than they 
could have done if I had lived.” 

“In this world, yes!” answered Phebe, 
with a touch of scorn in her voice; “ but 
cannot you gee what you have done for 
Felicita? Oh! it would have been better 
for her to have endured the shame of your 
first sin, than bear such a burden of guilt. 
And you might have out-lived the disgrace. 
There are Christian people in the world who 
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can forgive sin, even as Christ forgives it. 
Even my poor father forgave it; and Mr. 
Clifford, he is repenting now that he did not 
forgive you; it weighs him down in his old 


age. It would have been better for you and 
Felicita if you had borne the penalty of your 
crime.” 

“ And our children, Phebe?” he said. 

“Could not God have made it up to them?” 
she asked. “ Did He make it necessary for 
you to sin again on their account? Oh! if 
you had only trusted Him! if you had only 
waited to see how Christ could turn even the 
sins of the father into blessings for his 
children! They have missed you ; it may be 
—I cannot see clearly—they must miss you 
now all their lives. It would break their 
hearts to learn all this. Whether they must 
know it, I cannot tell.” 

“To what end should they know it?” he 
said. “Don’t you see, Phebe, that the dis- 
tinction Felicita has won binds us to keep 
this secret? It cannot be disclosed either 
to her or to them.” 

“ Let me think about it,” said Phebe; “ it 
has come too suddenly upon me. There 
must be something we ought to do, but I 
cannot see it yet. I must have time to 
recollect it all. And yet I am afraid to let 
you go, lest you should disappear again and 
all this should seem like a dreadful dream.” 

“You care for me still, Phebe?” he 
answered mournfully. ‘No, I shall not dis- 
appear from you; I shall hold fast by you, 
now you have seen me again. If that poor 
wretch in hell who lifted up his eyes, being 
in torments, had caught sight of some pitying 
angel, who would now and then dip the tip 
of her finger in water and cool his tongue, 
would he have disappeared from her vision? 
Wouldn’t he rather have had a horrible 
dread lest she should disappear? But you 
will not forsake me, Phebe ?” 

“Never!” replied Phebe, with an intense 
and mournful earnestness. 

“Then I will go,” he said, rising reluctantly 
to his feet. It wastime for him to go; yet it 
seemed to him as if he had still so much to 
pour into Phebe’s ear, that many hours would 
not give him time enough. Unconstrained 
speech had proved a source of ineffable 
solace and strength to him. He had been 
dying of thirst, and he had found a spring of 
living waters. To Phebe, and to her alon 
he was still a living man, unless ello 
Felicita thought of him. 

‘ “Tf you are still my friend, knowing all,” 
he said, “I shall no longer despair. When 
will you see me again?” 








“‘T will come to morning service in the 
Abbey to-morrow,” she answered. 


CHAPTER XLIII.—WITHIN AND WITHOUT. 


AFTER speaking to Canon Pascal for a few 
minutes, with an agitation and a reserve 
which he could not but observe, Phebe left 
the house to go home. In oneof the darkest 
corners of the cloisters she caught sight of 
the figure of Jean Merle, watching for her to 
come out. For an instant Phebe paused, as 
if to speak to him once more; but she 
longed for a solitary walk homewards, along 
the two or three miles of a crowded 
thoroughfare, where she could now feel as 
much alone as she had ever done on the 
solitary uplands about her birth-place. 

To-night she passed along the busy streets 
mechanically choosing the right way between 
the Abbey and her home, nearly three miles 
away. There was only one circumstance of 
which she was conscious—that Jean Merle 
was following her. Possibly he was afraid in 
the depths of his heart that she would fail him 
when she came to deliberately consider all 
he had told her. He wronged her, she said 
to herself indignantly. Still, whenever she 
turned her head she caught sight of his tall, 
bent figure and grey head, stealing after her 
at some distance, but never losing her. So 
mournful was it to Phebe, to see her oldest 
and her dearest friend thus dogging her foot- 
steps, that once or twice she paused at a 
street corner to give him time to overtake 
her; but he kept aloof. He wished only to 
see where she lived, for there also lived 
Felicita and Hilda. 

She turned at last into the Square where 
their house was. It was brilliantly lighted up, 
for ,Felicita was having one of her rare 
receptions that evening, and in another hour 
or two the rooms would be filled with guests. 
There was a side door to Phebe’s studio, 
by which she could go in and out at pleasure, 
and she stood at it trying to fit her latch-key 
into the lock with her trembling hands. 
Looking back she saw Jean Merle some 
little distance away, leaning against the 
railings that enclosed the Square garden. 

“Oh! I must run back to him! I must 
speak to him again!” she cried to her own 
heart. In another instant she was at his 
side, with her hands clasping his. 

“Oh!” she sobbed, “what can I do 
fgr you? This is too miserable for you; 
and for me as well. Tell me what I can 
do.” 

“ Nothing,” he answered. ‘“ Why, you make 
me feel as if I had sinned again in telling you 
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all this. 1 ought not to have troubled your | she had loved so tenderly and loyally touched 
| the very springs of her life. 


happy heart with my sorrow.” 


even come to tell me; God brought you. 
can bear it. 
Felix, perhaps, is there. They will be sing- | 
ing by-and-by, and never know who is stand- | 
ing outside, in the foggy night, listening to | 
them,” | 

Her voice broke into sobs, but Jean) 
Merle did not notice them. | 

“ And Felicita?” he said. 

Phebe could not answer him for weeping. | 
She ran back to her private door, and this 
time opened it readily. There was a low | 
light in the studio from a shaded lamp | 
standing on the chimney-piece, which made 
the hearth bright, but left all the rest of the | 
room in shadow. Phebe threw off her | 
bonnet and cloak with a very heavy and 
troubled sigh. 

‘What can make you sigh, Phebe?” asked | 
a low-toned and plaintive voice. In the| 
chair by the fire-place, pushed out of the circle | 
of the light, she saw Felicita leaning back 
and looking up at her. The beauty of her 
face had never struck harshly upon Phebe | 
until now; at this moment it was absolutely | 
painful to her. The rich folds of her velvet | 


dress, and the soft and costly lace of her 
head-dress, distinct from though resembling a | 
widow’s cap, set off both her face and figure | 


to the utmost advantage. Phebe’s eyes. 
seemed to behold her more distinctly and ! 
vividly than they had done for some years | 
past ; for she was looking through them with 
a dark background for what she saw in her 
own brain. What an awful life of self- 
approved, stoical falsehood she had been 
living! She could see the man from whom 
she had just parted standing without, home- 
less and friendless, on the verge of penni- 
lessness; a dead man in a living world, cut 
off from all the ties and duties of the home 
and the society he loved. But to Phebe he 
did not appear so wretched as Felicita was. 
She sank down on a seat near Felicita, 
with such a feeling of heart-sickness and 
heart-faintness as she had never experienced 
before. The dreariness and perplexity of the 
present stretched before her into the coming 
‘years. For almost the first time in her life 
she felt worn-out; physically weary and 
exhausted, as if her strength had been over- 
taxed. Her childhood on the fresh, breezy 
uplands, and her happy, tranquil tempera- 
ment had hitherto kept her in perfect health, 
But now she felt as if the sins of those whom 





“Tt was not you,” she said ; “ you did not | 
I 

Eut oh! to see you shut out, | crushed heart. But such a sin as this, so ful] 
and inside, yonder, Hilda is playing, and | 
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She could haye 
shared any other burden with them, and 
borne it with an unbroken spirit and an up. 


of woe and_ bewilderment to them all, en. 
tangled her soul also in its poisonous web, 

“Why did you sigh so bitterly?” asked 
Felicita again. 

“The world is so full of misery,” she 
answered, in a tremulous and troubled voice ; 
“its happiness is such a mockery!” 

“Have you found that out at last, dear 
Phebe ?” said Felicita, “I have been telling 
you so for years. The Son of Man fainting 
under the Cross—that is the true emblem of 
human life. Even He had not strength 
enough to bear His cross to the place called 
Golgotha. Whenever I think of what most 
truly represents our life here, I see Jesus, 
faltering along the rough road, with Simon 


| behind Him, whom they compelled to bear 


His crosg.” 

“He fainted under the sins of the world,” 
murmured Phebe. “It is possible to bear 
the sorrows of others; but oh! it is hard to 
carry their sins.” 

“We all find that out,” said Felicita, her 
face growing wan and white even to the lips. 
““Can one man do evil without the whole 
world suffering for it? Does the effect of a 
sin ever die out? What is done cannot be 
undone through all eternity. There is the 
wretchedness of it, Phebe.” 

“‘T never felt it as I do now,” she an- 
swered, 

“ Because you have kept yourself free from 
earthly ties,” said Felicita mournfully ; “ you 
have neither husband nor child to increase 
your power of suffering a hundredfold. Iam 
entering upon another term of tribulation in 
Felix and Hilda, If I had only been like 
you, dear Phebe, I could have passed through 
life as happily as you do; but my life has 
never belonged to myself; it has been forced 
to run in channels made by others.” 

Somewhere in the house behind them a 
door was left open accidentally, and the 
sound of Hilda’s piano and of voices singing 
broke in upon the quiet studio. Phebe lis- 
tened to them, and thought of the desolate, 
broken-hearted man without, who was listen- 
ing too. The clear young voices of their 
children fell upon his ears as upon Felicita’s ; 
so near they were to one another, yet so far 
apart. She shivered, and drew nearer to the 
fire. 

“T feel as cold as if I was a poor outcast 
in the streets,” she said. 
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“Here there was no consolation for him.’ 


“And I too,” responded Felicita; “ but 
oh! Phebe, do not you lose heart and cour- 
age, like me. You have always seemed in | 
the sunshine, and I have looked up to you | 
and felt cheered. Don’t come down into’ 
the darkness to me.” 

Phebe could not answer, for the darkness | 
was closing round her. Until now there had 
happened no perplexity in her life which 
made it difficult to decide upon the right or | 
the wrong. But here was come a coil. The | 
long years had reconciled her to Roland’s 


death, and made the memory of him sacred 
and sorrowfully sweet ; to be brooded over in 
solitary hours in the silent depths of her loyal 
heart. But he was alive again, with no right 
to be alive, having no explanation to give 


_ which could reinstate him in his old position. 


And Felicita! Oh! what a cruel, unwomanly 
wrong Felicita had been guilty of! She 
could not command her voice to speak again. 
“I must go,” said Felicita at last. “I 
wish I had not invited visitors for to-night.” 
She breathed more freely when Felicita was 
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gone. The dimly- lighted we with the 
canvases she was at work upon, and the 
pictures she had painted hanging on the walls, 
and her easels standing as she had left them 
three or four hours ago, when the early dusk 
came on, soothed her agitated spirits now she 
was alone. She moved slowly about, putting 
everything into its place, and feeling as if her 
thoughts grew more orderly as she did so. 
When all was done she opened the outer 
door stealthily and peeped out. Yes; he 
was there, leaming against the railings, and 
looking up at the brilliantly-lighted windows. 
Carriages were driving: up and setting down 





Felicita’s guests. .Phebe’s heart cried out: 


against the contrast between the lives of these 
two. She longed to run out and stand beside 
him in the darkness and dampness of the 
November night. But what good could she 


do? she asked bitterly. She did not dare 


even to ask him in to sit beside her studio 
fire. The same roof could not cover him 
and Felicita, without unspeakable pain to 
him. 


CHAPTER XLIV.—-IN HIS FATHER’S HOUSE. 


WHEN Phebe entered Westminster Abbey 
the next day the morning service was already 
begun. Upon the bench nearest the door 
Sat a working man, in worn-out clothes, 
whose grey haigwas long and ragged, and 
whose whole appearance was one of poverty 
and suffering: She was passing by, when a 
gleam of recognition in the dark and sunken 
eyes of this poor man arrested her. Could 
he possibly be Roland Sefton? The night 
before she had ‘seen him only in a friendly 


‘obscurity, which comcealéd the ravages time, 


and sorrow, and labour had effected. but 
now the daylight, in revealing them, cast a 
chill shadow of doubt into her heart. It was 
his voice she had known and acknowledged 
the night before ; but now he was silent, and 
revealed by the daylight, she felt troubled 
and distrustful. Such a man she might have 
met a thousand times without once recalling 
to her memory the handsome, manly presence 
and prosperous bearing of Roland Sefton. 
To Jean Merle, Phebe Marlowe was little 
altered, save that she had grown from a 
simple rustic maiden into a cultivated and 
refined woman. The sweet and gentle face 
beside him, with the deep peaceful blue of 
her eyés, and the sensitive mouth so ready 
to break into a smile, was the same he had 
seen when, on that terrible evening so many 
years ago, he had craved her help to escape 
from his dreaded punishment. “I will help 
you, even to dying for you and yours,” she 








had said. He remembered vividly how 
mournfully the girlish fervour of her manner 
had impressed him. Even now he had no 
one else to help him ; this woman’s little hand 
alone could reach him in the gulf where he 
lay; only the simple, pitiful wisdom of her 
faithful heart could find a way for him out of 
this misery of his into some place of safety 
and peace. He was willing to follow wherever 
she might guide him. 

“I can see only one duty before us,” she 
said, when the service was over, and they 
stood together before one of the monuments 
in the Abbey: “I think Mr. Clifford ought to 
know.” 

‘What will he do, Phebe?” asked Jean 
Merle. ‘‘God knows, if I had only myself to 
think of I would go into a:convict-prison as 
thankfully as if it was the gate of heaven. It 
would be as the gate of heaven to me if I 


-could pay the penalty of my crime. But 


there are Felicita and my children ; and the 
greater shock and shame to them of my 
conviction now.” 

Vet if Mr. Clifford demanded the penalty 
it must even now be paid,” answered Phebe; 
“ but he will not. One reason why he ought 
to know is that he-mourns over you still, day 
and night, as if he had been the chief cause 
of your death. He reproaches himself with 
his implacability both towards you and his 
son. But even if the old resentment should 
awaken, it is right you should run the risk, 
Why need it be known to any one but us two 
that Felicita knew you were still alive?” 

“If we could save het and,the children I 
should be satisfied,” said Jeam Merle. 

“Tt would kill her to know you were 
here,” answered Phebe. “No, she must 
never know. And I am not afraid of Mr, 
Clifford ; he will forgive you with all his 
heart; andl he will be made glad in his old 
age. I will go down with you this evening. 
There is a train at four o’clock, and we shall 
reach Riversborough at eight. Be at the 
station to meet me.” 

“You know,” said Jean Merle, “that the 
lapse of years does not free one from trial and 
conviction? Mr. Clifford can give me into 
the hands of the police at once ; and to-night 
may see me lodged in Riversborough jail, as 
if I had been arrested fourteen years ago. 
You know this, Phebe?” 

* Yes, I know it, but I am not afraid of 
it,” she answered. 

She had not the slightest fear of old Mr. 
Clifford’s vindictiveness. As she travelled 
down to Riversborough, with Jean Merle in 
a third-class carriage of the same train, her 
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epths of her heart, but she was too 
oF ol ee and bewilderment to be alto- 
ether aware of it. To her and to old Mr. 
Clifford only could this return from the 
grave contain any gladness. And was she 
glad? she asked herself, after a long delibe- 
ration over the difficulties surrounding this 
strange reappearance. She had sorrowed for 
him and comforted his mother in her mourn- 
ing, and talked of him as one talks fondly of 
the dead to his children; and all the sacred 
healing of time had softened the grief she 
once felt into a tranquil and grateful memory 
of him, as of the friend she had loved most, 
and whose care for her had most widely 
influenced her life. She could not own yet 
that she was glad. 

Old Mr. Clifford was sitting in the wains- 
coted dining-room, his favourite room, when 
Phebe opened the door silently and looked 
in with a pale and anxious face. His sight 
was dim, and a blaze of light fell upon the 
dark old panels, and the old-fashioned silver 
tankards, and bright brass salvers on the 
carved sideboard. Two or three of Phebe’s 
sunniest pictures hung against the oaken 
panels.’ There was a blazing fire on the 
hearth, and the old man, with his elbows 
resting on the arms of his chair, and his 
hands clasped lightly, was watching the play 
and dance of the flames as they shot up the 
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mind was very busy with troubled thoughts. | Why! I’d have given the poor fellow a wel- 
There was an unquiet joy stirring in the) 





chimney, Some new books lay on a table | 


beside him, but he was not reading. He was 
sitting there in utter loneliness, with no com- 


panionship except that of his own fading | 


memories. 

“Why, it’s little Phebe Marlowe!” cried 
Mr. Clifford gladly, looking rougd at the 
light sound of a footstep, very different from 
‘Mrs. Nixey’s heavy tread. “ My dear child, 
you can’t tell what a pleasure this is to me.” 

He had risen up, and stood holding both 
her hands and looking fondly into her face. 

“This moment I was thinking of you, my 
dear,” he said ; “I was inditing a long letter 
to you in my head, which these lazy old 
fingers of mine would have refused to write. 
Sandon, the bookseller, has been in here, 
bringing these books; and he told me a queer 
Story enough. He says that in August last /a 
relation of Madame Sefton’s was here, in 
Riversborough; and. told-him who hg.was, in 
his shop, where he’ bought one of Felicita’s 
books, Why didn’t Sandon come.*hége at 
once and tell us then, so that you coulattbave 
found him out, Phebe? Sandon says he 
reminded him of Roland—poor Roland! 





| anger by another fraud, a worse fraud ! 
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come for the sake of that resemblance; and 
I was just thinking how Phebe’s tender heart 
would have been touched by even so faint a 
likeness,” 

** Yes,” she murmured. 

“ And we could have lifted him up a little; 
quite a poor man, Sandon says,” continued 
Mr. Clifford ; “ but sit down, my dear. There 
is no one in the wide world would be so 
welcome to me as little Phebe Marlowe, who 
refused to be my adopted daughter,” 

He had drawn a chair close. beside his 
own, for he would not loose her hand, but 
kept it closely grasped by his thin and 
crooked fingers. 

“You have altogether forgiven Roland ?” 
she said tremulously. 

“ Altogether, my dear,” he answered, 

“As Christ forgives us, bearing away our 
sins Himself?” she said. 

“ As Christ forgave us,” he replied, bowing 
his head solemnly. 

“ And if it was possible—think it possible,” 
she went on, “that he could come back 
again, that the grave in Engelberg could give 
up its dead, he would be welcome to you?” 

“If my old friend, Sefton’s son, could 
come back again,” he said, ‘he would be 
more welcome to me than you are, Phebe. 
How often do I fancy him.sitting yonder in 
Sefton’s chair, watching me with his dear 
eyes |” 

‘‘ But suppose he had deceived us all,” she 
continued, “if he had escaped from your 
If 
he had managed so as to bury some one else 
in his name,’and go on living under a false 
one! Could you forgive that?” 

“If Roland could come back a repentant 
man, I would forgive him every sin,” 
answered Mr, Clifford, “and rejoice that I 
had not driven him to seek death, But what 
do you mean, Phebe? why do you ask?” 

“ Because,” she answered, speaking almost 
in a whisper, with her face close to: his, 
“Roland did not die... That man who was 
here in August, and called himself Jean 
Merle, is Roland himself. He saw you, and 
all.of us, and did not dare to make himself 
known. I can tell you all about it. But, oh! 
he has bitterly repented. He cannot come 
back, amongst us and be Roland Selton 
again.” 

“Where is he?” asked-the old man, 
trembling, 

“He is here; he came with me. 


I will go 
and fetch him,” she answered. 





Mr. Clifford leaned back in his arm-chair, 
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and gazed towards the half-open door. His 
memory had gone back twenty years, to the 
last time he had seen Roland Sefton, in the 
prime of his youth, handsome, erect, and 
happy, who had made his heart ache as he 
thought of his own abandoned son, lying 
buried in a common grave in Paris. The 
man whom he saw entering slowly and 
reluctantly into the room behind Phebe was 
grey-headed, bent, and abject. This man 
paused just within the doorway, looking not 
at him but round the room, with a glance 
full of grief and remembrance. The eager, 
questioning eyes of old Mr. Clifford did not 
arrest his attention, or divert it from the 
aspect of the old familiar place. 

“No, no, Phebe!” exclaimed Mr. Clif- 
ford, “he’s an impostor, my dear. That’s not 
my old friend’s son Roland.” 

““Would to God I were not!” cried Jean 
Merle bitterly, “would to God I stood in 
this room as a stranger! Phebe Marlowe, 
this is very hard; my punishment is greater 
than I can bear. All my life comes back to 
me here. This place, of all other places in 
the world, brings my sin and folly to remem- 
brance.” 

He sank down on a chair, and buried his 
face in his hands to shut out the hateful 
He was inside his 


sight of the old home. 
paradise again; and behold, it was a place of 
torment. There was no room in his thoughts 
for Mr. Clifford; it was nothing to him 


that he should be called an impostor. He 
came to claim nothing, not even his own 
name. But the avenging memories of the 
past claimed him and held him fast bound. 
He was unconscious of everything but his 
pain. He could not hear Phebe’s voice 
speaking for him to Mr. Clifford. He saw 
and felt nothing yntil a gentle and trem- 
bling hand, pressing on his shoulder feebly 
and as tenderly as his mother’s, made him 
look up into the grey and agitated face of 
Mr. Clifford bending over him. 

“Roland! Roland!” he said, in a voice 
broken by sobs, “ my old friend’s son, forgive 
me as I forgive you. God be thanked, you 
have come back again in time for me to see 
you and bid you welcome. I bless Godwith 
all my heart. It is your own home, Roland, 
your own home.” 

With his feeble but eager old hands he 
drew him to the hearth, and placed him in 
the chair close beside his own, where Phebe 
had been sitting, and kept his hand upon 
his arm, lest he should vanish out of his 
sight. 

“You shall tell me nothing more to-night,” 





he said, “I am old, and this is enough for 
me. It is enough that to-night you and ] 
have pardoned one another from ‘the low 
depths of our hearts.’ Tell me nothing else 
to-night.” 


CHAPTER XLV.—AS A HIRED SERVANT, 


From a profoundand dreamless sleep Jean 
Merle awoke early the next morning, with 
the blessed feeling of being at home again in 
his father’s house. The heavy cross-beams 
of black oak dividing the ceiling into panels; 
the low broad lattice window with a few 
upper panes of ol stained glass; the faded 
familiar pictures on the wall—these all awoke 
in him memories of his earliest years. In 
the corner of the room, hardly to be dis. 
tinguished from the wainscot, was the high 
narrow door communicating with his mother’s 
chamber, through which he had often, how 
often! seen her come in softly, on tip-toe, to 
take a look at him. His own children, 
too, had slept there ; and it was here that he 
had last seen his little son and daughter be. 
fore fleeing from his home a self-accused 
criminal. All the happy, prosperous life 
of Roland Sefton had been encompassed 
round by these walls. 

But the dead past must bury the dead. If 
there had ever been a deep, buried, hidden 
hope, that a possible return to something of 
the old life lay in the unknown future, it was 
now utterly up-rooted. Such a return was 
only possible over the ruined lives and broken 
hearts of Felicita and his children. If he 
made himself known, though he was secure 
against prosecution, the story of his former 
crime would revive, and spread wider, joined 
with the fair name of Felicita, than it would 
have done when he was merely a fraudulent 
banker in a country town. However true it 
might be what Phebe maintained, that he 
might have suffered the penalty of his sin, 
and afterwards retrieved the past, whilst his 
children were too young to feel the full bitter- 
ness of the shame, it was too late to doit 
now. The name he had dishonoured was 
for ever forfeited. His return to his former 
life was hedged up on every hand. 

But a new courage was awaking in him, 
which helped him to grapple with his despait. 
He would bury the dead past; and go on 
into the future making the best of his life, 
maimed and marred as it was by his own 
folly. He was still in the prime of his age, 
thirty years younger than Mr. Clifford, whose 
intellect was as keen and clear as ever ; there 
was a long span of time stretching before him, 
to be used or misused. 
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«Come unto Me all ye that be weary, and 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” He 
seemed to see the words in the quaint up- 
right characters in which old. Marlowe had 
carved them under the crucifix. He had 
fancied he knew what coming to Christ meant 
in those old days of his, when he was reputed 
a religious man, and was first and foremost 
in all religious and philanthropic schemes, 
making his trespass more terrible and per- 
nicious than if it had been the transgression 
of a worldly man. But it was not so when he 
came to Christ this morning. He was a 
broken-hearted man, who had cut himself 
off from all human ties and affections, and 
who was longing to feel that he was not for- 
saken of the universal Brother and Saviour. 
His cry was, “ My soul thirsteth for thee ; 
my flesh longeth for thee, in a dry and weary 
land, where no water is.” It was his own 
fault that he was in the dry and weary wilder- 
ness; but oh! if Christ would not forsake 
him then, would dwell with him, even in this 
desert made desolate by himself, then at last 
he might find peace to his soul. 

There was a deep ir.ner consciousness, the 
forgotten but not obliterated faith of his boy- 
hood and youth, before the world with its 
pomps and ambitions had laid its iron hand 
upon him, that Christ was with him, leading 
him day by day, if he would but follow nearer 
to God. Was it impossible to follow His 
guidance now? Could he not, even yet, take 
up his cross, and be willing to fill any 
place which he could yet fill worthily and 
humbly ; expiating his sins against his fellow- 
men by truer devotion to their service, 
as Jean Merle, the working man; not as 
Roland Sefton, the prosperous and fraudulent 
banker ? 

This return to his father’s house, and all 
its associations, solemn and sacred with a 
peculiar sacredness and solemnity, seemed to 
him a pledge that he could once more be 
admitted into the great brotherhood and 
‘home of Christ’s disciples. Every object 
on which his eye rested smote him, but it 
was with the stroke ofa friend. A clear and 
sweet light from the past shed its penetrating 
rays into the darkest corners of his soul. 
Forgiven ! God had forgiven him; and man 
had forgiven him. Before him lay an obscure 
and humble path; but the heaviest part of 
his burden was gone. He must go heavy- 
laden to the end of his days, treading in 
rough paths; but despair had fled, and with 
it the sense of being separated from God and 
man. 


“Phebe has been telling me all,” said | 











Mr. Clifford, when breakfast was over ; “ tell 
me what can be done to save Felicita and 
the children.” \ 

“Tam Jean Merle,” he answered with a 
melancholy smile, “ Jean Merle, and no one 
else. I come back with no claims, and they 
must never know me. Why should I cross 
their path and blight it? I cannot atone for 
the past in any way, except by keeping away 
for ever from them. I shall injure no one 
by continuing to be Jean Merle.” 

“No,” said Phebe, “it is too late now, 
and it would kill Felicita.” 

“This morning a thought struck me,” he 
continued, “fa project for my future life, 
which you can help me to put into execution, 
Phebe. Ihave an intolerable dread of losing 
sight of you all again, let me be at least 
somewhere in England, where you can now 
and then give me tidings of my children and 
Felicita.” 

“T will do anything in the world to help 
you,” cried Phebe eagerly. 

“Then let me go to your little farm,” he 
answered, ‘‘ and take up your father’s life, at 
least for a time, until I can see how to make 
myself of greater use to my fellow-men. I 
will till the fields as he did, and finish the 
carvings he has left undone, and live his 
simple, silent life. It will be good for me, 
and I shall not be banished from my own 
country. I shall be a happier man then than 
I have any right to be.” 

“ Have you no fear of being recognised ?” 
she asked. 

‘“* None,” he replied. ‘‘ Look at me, Phebe. 
Should you have known me again if I had 
not betrayed myself to you?” 

“T should have known you again any- 
where,” she exclaimed. But it was her heart 
that cried out that no change could have 
concealed him from her ; there was a dread 
lying deep down in her conscience that she 
might have passed him by with no suspicion, 
He shook his head in answer to her as- 
sertion. 

“J will go out into the town,” he continued, 
“and speak to half-a-dozen men who knew 
me best, and there will be no gleam of 
recognition in their eyes. Recollect Roland 


| Sefton is dead, and has been dead so long 


that there will be no clear memory left of 
him as he was then to compare with me. 
And any dim resemblance to him will be fully 
accounted for by my relationship to Madame 
Sefton. No, I am not afraid of the keenest 
eyes,” 

As Jean Merle strayed through the streets 
crowded with market-people come in from 
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the country, his new scheme grew stronger 
and brighter to him. It would keep him in 
England, within reach of all he had loved 
and had lost. The little place was dear to 
him, and the laborious, secluded peasant life 
had a charm for him who had so long lived 
as a Swiss peasant. By-and-by, he thought, 
the chance resemblance in the names would 
merge that of Merle into the more familiar 
name of Marlowe; and the identity of his 
pursuits with those of the deaf-and-dumb old 
man would hasten such a change. So the 
years to come would pass by in labour and 
obscurity ; anc an obscure grave in the little 
churchyard,.where all the Marlowes lay, 
would shelter him at last. A quiet haven 
after many storms; but oh! what a ship- 
wreck had he made of his life ! 

All the morning Mr. Clifford sat in his 
arm-chair lost in thought, only looking up 
sometimes to ply Phebe with questions. 
When Jean Merle returned, his grey, medi- 
tative face grew bright, with a faint smile 
shining through his dim eyes. 

“You are no phantom then!” he said. 
““T’ve been so used to your company as a 
ghost that when you are out of sight I fancy 
myself dreaming. I could not let Phebe go 
away lest I should feel that all this is not 
real, Did any one know you again ?” 

“ Not a soul,” he answered ; “‘ how could 
they? Mrs. Nixey herself has no remem- 
brance of me. There is no fear of my being 
known.” 

“Then I want you to stay with me,” said 
old Mr. Clifford eagerly. ‘ I’ma lonely man, 
seventy-seven years old, with neither kith 
nor kin, and it seems a long and dreary road 
to the grave. I want one to sit beside me 
in these long evenings, and to take care of me 
as a son takes care of his old father. Could 
you do it, Jean Merle? I beseech you, if it 
is possible, give me your services in my old 
age.” 

“Tt will be hard for you,” pleaded Phebe 
in a low voice, “ harder than going out alone 
to my little home. But you would do more 
good here ; you could save us from anxiety, 
for we are often very anxious and sorrowful 
about Mr. Clifford. Ican take care that you 
should always know before Felix and Hilda 
come down. Felicita never comes.” 

How much harder it would be for him 
even Phebe could not guess. To dwell 
within reach of his old home was altogether 
different from living in it, with its countless 
memories, and the unremitting stings of 
conscience. To have about him all that he 
had lost and made desolate—the empty 





a 
home, from which all the familiar faces and 
beloved voices had vanished—this lot sure} 
was harder than the humble, laborious life of 
old Marlowe on the hills. Yet if any one 
living had a claim upon him for such: selp 
sacrifice, it was this feeble, tottering old man 
who was gazing up into his face with urgent 
and imploring eyes. 

“I will stay here and be your servant,” he 
answered, “if there appears no reason 
against it when we have given it more 
thought.” 


CHAPTER XLVI.—PHEBE’S SECRET, 


For the first time in her life those who 
were about Phebe Marlowe felt that she was 
underacloud. The sweet sunny atmosphere, 
as of a clear and peaceful day, which seemed 
to surround her, had fled. Towards Felicitg 
there was a subtle change in Phebe’s man- 
ner, which could not fail to impress deeply 
her sensitive temperament. She felt - that 
Phebe shrank from her, and that she was 
no longer welcome to the studio, which 
of all places in the world had been to her 
a place of repose, and of brief cessation 
of troubled thought. Phebe’s direct and 
simple nature, free from all guile and world- 
liness, had made her a perfect sympathizer 
with any true feeling. And Felicita’s feeling 
with regard to her past most sorrowful life 
had been absolutely real; if only Phebe had 
known all the circumstances of it as she had 
always supposed she did. 

Phebe was, moreover, fearful of some acci- 
dent betraying to Felicita the circumstance of 
Jean Merle living at Riversborough. There 
had never been any direct correspondence 
between Felicita and Mr. Clifford, except on 
purely business matters; and Felix was too 
much engrossed with his own affairs to find 
time to run down to Riversborough, or to 
keep up an animated interchange of letters 
with his old friend there. The intercourse 
between them had been chiefly carried on 
through Phebe herself, who was the old man’s 
prime favourite. Neither was he a man 
likely to Jet out anything he might wish to 
conceal. But still she was nervous and 
afraid. How far from improbable it was that 
through some unthought-of channel Felicita 
might hear that a stranger, related to Madame 
Sefton, had entered the household of Mr. 
Clifford as his confidential attendant, and 
that this stranger’s name was Jean Merle, 
What would happen then? 

She was burdened with a secret, and her 


nature abhorred a secret. There was glad- . 


ness, almost utterly pure, to her in the belief 
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that there was One Being who could read the 
inmost recesses of her heart, and see, with 
the lovingkindness of an Allwise Father, its 
secret faults, the errors which she did not 
herselfunderstand. That she had nothing to 
tell to God, which He did not know of her 
already, was one of the deepest foundations 
of her spiritual life. And in some measure, 
in all possible measure, she would have had 
it so with those whom she loved. She did 
not shrink from showing to them her 
thoughts, and motives, and emotions. It 
was the limit of expression, so quickly 
reached, so impassable, that chafed her ; and 
she was always searching for fresh modes of 
conveying her own feeling to other souls. 
Possibly the enforced speechlessness in 
which she had passed her early years had 
aided in creating this passionate desire to 
impart herself to those about her in unfettered 
communion, and she ardently delighted in 
the same unreserved confidence in those who 
conversed with her. But now she was 
doomed to bear the burden of a secret 


fraught with strange and painful consequences | 


to those whom she loved, if time should ever 
divulge it. 

One point troubled Phebe’s conscience 
more than another. Ought she not at least 
to tell Canon Pascal what she knew? She 


could not help feeling that this second fraud 
would seem worse in his estimation than the 


first one. And Felicita, the very soul of 
truth and honour, had connived at it! It 
seemed immeasurably more terrible in 
Phebe’s own eyes. To her’money had so 
small a value, it lay on so low a level in the 
scale of life, that a crime in connection with 
it had far less guilt than one against the 
affections. And how unutterable a sin 
against all who loved him had Roland and 
Felicita fallen into! She recalled his 
mother’s mourning for him through many 
long years, and her belief in death that 
she was going soon to rejoin the beloved 
son whom she had lost. Her own grief she 
put aside, but there was the deep, boyish 
sorrow of Felix, and even little Hilda’s 
fatherlessness, as the children had grown up 
through the various stages of childhood. It 
might have been bad for them to bear the 
stigma of their father’s shame, but still Phebe 
believed it would have been better for every 
one of them to have gone bravely forward to 
bear the just consequences of sin, 

She went down into Essex to spend a day 
or two at Christmas, carrying with her the 
fitful spirit so foreign to her. The perfect 
health that had been hers hitherto was 





broken; and Mrs. Pascal, a_ confirmed 
invalid, to whom Phebe’s physical vigour 
and evenness of temper had been a constant 
source of delight and invigoration, felt the 
change in her keenly. 

“She has something on her mind,” she 
said to her husband ; “ you must try and find 
it out, or she will be ill.” 

“I know she has a secret,” he answered, 
“ but it is not her own. Phebe Marlowe is 
as open as the day, she will never have a 
secret of her own.” 

3ut he made no effort to find out her 
secret. His searching, kindly eyes met hers 
with the trustfulness of a frank and open 
nature that recognised a nature akin to its 
own, and Phebe never shrank from his gaze, 
though her lips remained closed. If it was 
right for her to tell him anything of the 
stranger who had been about to make him his 
confessor, she would do it. Canon Pascal 
would not ask any questions. 

‘Felix and Alice are growing more and 
more deeply in love with each other,” he said 
to her; “there is something beautiful. and 
pleasant in being a spectator of these palmy 
days of theirs. Felicita even felt something 
of their happiness when she was here last, 
and she will not withhold her full approbation 
much longer.” 

“And you,” answered Phebe, with an 
eager flush on her face, “ you do not repent 
of giving Alice to the son of a man who 
might have been a convict ?” 

“‘T believe Alice would marry Felix if his 
father had been a murderer,” replied Canon 
Pascal; “it is too late to alter it now. 
Besides, I know Felix through and through ; 
he is himself; he is no longer the son of any 
person, but a true man, one of the sons of 
God.” 

The strong and emphatic tone of Canon 
Pascal’s words brought great consolation to 
Phebe’s troubled mind. She might keep 
silence with a good conscience, for the duty 
of disclosing all to Canon Pascal arose 
simply from the possibility that his conduct 
would be altered by this further knowledge of 
Roland and Felicita. 

“ But this easy country life is not good for 
Felix,” she said in a more cheerful tone, “ he 
needs a difficult parish to develop _ his 
energies. It is not among your people he 
will become a second Felix Merle.” 

“Patience! Phebe,” he answered, ‘there 
is a probability in the future, a bare proba- 
bility, and dimly distant, which may, change 
all that. He may have as much to do as 
Felix Merle by-and-by.” 
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CHAPTER XLVII.—NEAR THE END. 


Fexicita had followed the urgent advice 
of her physicians in giving up writing for a 
season. During the winter and spring she 
spert her days much as other women of her 
class and station, in a monotonous round 
of shopping, driving in the parks, visiting 
and being visited, partly for Hilda’s sake, 
and partly driven to it for want of occupa- 
tion; but short as the time was which she 
gave to this life, she grew inexpressibly 
weary of it. 

“Dear Phebe!” she exclaimed, “I have 
tried fashionable life to see how much it is 
worth, and oh! it is altogether hollow and 
inane. I did not expect much from it, but 
it is utter weariness to me.” 

“ And you will go back to your writing ?” 
said Phebe. 

Felicita hesitated for a moment. There 
was a worn and harassed expression on her 
pale face, as if she had not slept or rested 
well for a long time, which touched Phebe’s 
heart. 

“Not yet,” she answered; “I am going 
a journey. I shall start for Switzerland 
to-night.” 

“To Switzerland! To-night!” echoed 
Phebe. “Oh no! you must not, you cannot. 
And alone? How can you think of going 
alone?” 

“TI went alone once,” she answered, smiling 
with her lips, though her dark eyes grew no 
brighter, “and I can go again. I shall 
manage very well. I fancied you would not 
care to go with me,” she added, sighing. 

“ But I must go with you!” cried Phebe ; 
“did I not promise long ago? Only don’t 
go to-night, stay a day or two.” 

“No, no,” she said with feverish impa- 
tience, ‘I have made all my arrangements. 
Nobody must know, and Hilda is gone down 
into Essex for a week, and my cousins fancy 
I am going to the sea-side for a few days’ 
rest. I must start to-night, in less than four 
hours, Phebe. You cannot be ready in 
time ?” 

But she spoke wistfully, as if it would be 
pleasant to hear Phebe say she would go with 
her. For a few minutes Phebe was lost in 
bewildered thought. Felicita had told her 
some months ago that she must go to 
Engelberg before she could give her consent 
to Felix marrying Alice, but it had escaped 
her memory, pushed out by more immediate 
and more present cares. And now she 
could not tell what Jean Merle would have 
her do. To discover suddenly that he was 





alive and in England, nay, at Riversborough 
itself, under their old roof, would be too 
great a shock for Felicita. Phebe dared not 
tell her. Yet, to let her start off alone on 
this fruitless errand, to find only an empty 
hut at Engelberg, with no trace of its occu- 
pant left behind, was heartless, and might 
prove equally injurious to Felicita. There 
was no time to communicate with Rivers- 
borough, she must come to a decision for 
herself, and at once. The white, worn face, 
with its air of sad determination, filled her 
with a deep and eager pity. 

“Oh! I will go with you,” she cried. “I 
could never bear you to go alone. But is 
there nothing you can tell me? Only trust 
me. What trouble carries you there? Why 
must you go to Engelberg before Felix 
marries?” 

She had caught Felicita’s small cold hand 
between her own and looked up beseechingly 
into her face. Oh! if she would but now, 
at last, throw off the burden which had so 
long bowed her down, and tell her secret, she 
could let her know that this painful pilgrim- 
age was utterly needless. But the sweet, sad, 
proud lips were closed, and the dark eyes 
looking down steadily into Phebe’s betrayed 
no wavering of her determined reticence. 

“You shall come with me as far as Lu- 
cerne, dear Phebe,” she answered, stooping 
down to kiss her uplifted face, “but I must 
go alone to Engelberg.” 

There was barely time enough for Phebe 
to make any arrangements, there was not a 
moment for deliberation. She wrote a few 
hurried words to Jean Merle, imploring him 
to follow them at once, and promising to 
detain Felicita on their way, if possible. 

Felicita’s own preparations were complete, 
and her route marked out, with the time of 
steamers and trains set down. Through 
Paris, Mulhausen, and Basle she hastened on 
to Lucerne. Now she had set out on this 
dreary and dolorous path there could be no 
rest for her until she reached the end. 
Phebe recognised this as soon as they had 
started. It would be impossible to detain 
Felicita on the way. 

But Jean Merle could not be far behind 
them—a few hours would bring him to them 
after they had reached Lucerne. Felicita 
was very silent as they travelled on by the 
swiftest trains, and Phebe was glad of it. 
For what could she say to her? She was 
herself lost in a whirl of bewilderment, and 
of mingled hope and fear. Could it possibly 
be that Felicita would learn that Jean Merle 
was still living, and the mode and manner of 
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hig life through this long separation, and yet 
stand aloof from him, afar off, as one on 
whom he had no claim, claim for pity and 
love? But if she could relent towards him, 
how must it be in the future? It could never 
be that she would own the wrong she had 
committed openly in the face of the world. 

It was evening when they arrived at 
Lucerne, and Felicita was forced to rest 
until the morning. They sat together in a 
small balcony opening out of her chamber, 
which overlooked the Lake, where the moon- 
beams were playing in glistening curves over 
the quiet ripples of the water. All the 
mountains round it looked black in the dim 
light, and the rugged summit of Pilatus, still 
slightly sprinkled with snow, frowned down 
upon them ; but southward, behind the dark 
range of lower hills, there stood out against 
the almost black-blue of the sky a broken 
line of pale, mysterious peaks, which might 
have been merely pallid clouds lying along 
the horizon but for their steadfast, unaltering 
immobility. They were the Engelberg Alps, 
with the snowy Titlis gleaming highest 
among them; and Frelicita’s face, wan and 
pallid as themselves, was set towards them. 

“You will let me come with you to- 
morrow?” said Phebe, in a tone of painful 
entreaty. 

“No, no,” she answered. “I could not 
bear to have even you at Engelberg with 
me. I must visit that grave alone. And yet 
I know you love me, dear Phebe.” 

“Dearly!” she sobbed. 





“Yes, you love me dearly,” she repeated 
sorrowfully, “‘ but not as you once did; even 
your heart is changed towards me. If you | 
went with me to-morrow I might lose all | 
the love that is left. I cannot afford to lose 
that, my dear.” 

“You could never lose it!” answered 
Phebe. “I love you differently? Yes, but 
not less. I love you now as Christ loves us 
all, more for God’s sake than our own; and 
that is the deepest, most faithful love. That 
can never be worn out or repulsed. As 
Christ has loved me, so I love you, my 
Felicita.” 

Her voice had fallen into an almost in- 
audible whisper, as she knelt down beside 
her, pressing her lips upon the thin, cold 
hands lying listlessly on Felicita’s lap. It 
had been as an impulsive girl, worshipping 
her from a lowly inferiority, that Phebe had 
been used long ago to kiss Felicita’s hand. 
But this was the humility of a great love, 
willing to help, and seeking to save her. 


| search. 





— felt it through every fibre of her 


sensitive nature. For an instant she thought 
it might be possible that Phebe ~had caught 
some glimmer of the truth. With her weary 
and dim eyes lifted up to the pale crests of the 
mountains, beneath which lay the miserable 
secret of her life, she hesitated as to whether 
she could tell Phebe all. But the effort to 
admit any human soul into the inner recesses 
of her own was too great for her. 

“Christ loves me, you say,” she murmured ; 
“T don’t know; I never felt it. But I have 
felt sure of your love; and next to Felix and 
Hilda you have stood nearest tome. Love 
me always, and in spite of all, my dear.” 

She lifted up her bowed head and kissed 
her lips with a long and lingering kiss. Then 
Phebe knew that she was bent upon going 
alone and immediately to Engelberg. 

The icy air of the morning, blowing down 
from the mountains where the winter’s snow 
was but partially melted, made Felicita 
shiver; though her mind was too busy to 
notice why. Phebe had seen that she was 
warmly clad, and had come down to the 
boat with her to start her on’ this last day’s 
journey; but Felicita had scarcely opened 
her pale lips to say good-bye. There had 
been no time for Jean Merle to overtake 
them, and now Felicita was gone when a few 
words from her would have stopped her. 
But Phebe had not dared to utter them. 

Felicita too had not seen either the sun- 
lit hills lying about her, or Phebe watching 
her departure. She had no thought for any- 
thing but what there might be lying before 
her, in that lonely mountain village, to which, 
after fourteen years, her reluctant feet were 
turned. Possibly she might find no trace of 
the man who had been so long dead to her 
and to all the world, and thus be baffled and 
defeated, yet relieved, at the first stage of her 
For she did not desire to find him. 
Her heart would be lightened of its miserable 
load, if she should discover that Jean Merle 
was dead, and buried in the same quiet 
cemetery where the granite cross marked 
the grave of Roland Sefton. That was a 
thing to be hoped for. If Jean Merle was 
living still, and living there, what should she 
say to him? Wild hopes and desires would 
be awakened within him if he found her 
seeking after him? Nay, it might possibly 
be that he would insist upon making their 
mutual sin known to the world, by claim- 
ing to return to her and her children. It 
seemed a desperate thing to have done; 
and for the first time since she left London 
she repented of having done it. Was she not 
sowing the wind to reap the whirlwind? 
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There was still time for her to retrace her 
steps and go back home, the home she 
owed altogether to herself; yet one which 
this man, whom she had not seen for so 
long a time, had a right to enter as the 
master of it. What fatal impulse had driven 
her to leave it on so wild and fruitless an 
errand ? 

Yet she felt she could no longer live 
without knowing the fate of Jean Merle. Her 
heart had been gnawing itself ever since they 
parted with vague remorses and self-accusa- 
tions, slumbering often, but now aroused 
into an activity that could not be laid to 
rest. This morning, for the first time, beneath 
all her perplexity and fear and hope to find 
him dead, there came to her a strange, 
undefined, scarcely conscious tenderness 
towards the miserable man, whom she had 
last seen standing in her presence an un- 
couth, ragged, weather-beaten peasant. The 
man had been her husband, the father of 
her children, and a deep, keen pain was 
stirring in her soul, partly of the old love, 
for she had once loved him, and partly of 
the pity she felt for him, as she began to 
realise the difference there had existed 
between her lot and his. 

She scarcely felt how worn out she was, 
how dangerously fatigued with this rapid 
travelling and the resistless current of agita- 
tion which had possessed her. As she 
journeyed onwards she was altogether un- 
conscious of the roads she traversed, only 
arousing herself when any change of convey- 
ance made it necessary. Her brain was busy 
over the opinion, more than once expressed 
by Phebe, that every man could live down 
the evil consequences of his sin, if he had 
courage and faith enough. “If God forgives 
us, man will forgive us,” said Phebe. But 









Felicita pondered over the possibility of 
Roland having paid the penalty of his crime, 
and going back again to take up his 
life, walking more humbly in it evermore, 
with no claim to pre-eminence save that of 
most diligently serving his fellow-men. She 
endeavoured to picture herself receiving him 
back again from the convict prison, with all 
its shameful memories branded on him, and 
looking upon him again as her husband and 
the father of her children; and she found 
herself crying out to her own heart that it 
would have been impossible to her. Phebe 
might have done it, but she—never ! 

The journey, though not more than four- 
teen miles from Stans to Engelberg, occupied 
several hours, so broken up was the narrow 
road by the winter’s rains and the melting 
snow. The steep ascent between Grafenort 
and Engelberg was dangerous, the more so 
as a heavy thunderstorm broke over it; but 
Felicita remained insensible to any peril. At 
length the long, narrow valley lay before 
her, stretching upwards to the feet of the 
rocky hills. The thunderstorm that had met 
them on the road had been raging fiercely 
in this mountain cauldron, and was but just 
passing away in long, low mutterings, echoed 
and prolonged amid the precipitous walls of 
rock. Tall, trailing, spectre-like clouds 
slowly followed each other in solemn and 
stately procession up the valley, as though 
amid their light yet impenetrable folds of 
vapour they bore the invisible form of some 
mysterious being ; whether in triumph or in 
sorrow it was impossible to tell. The sun 
caught their grey crests and tinged them with 
rainbow colours; and as they floated un- 
hastingly qlong, the valley behind them 
seemed to spring into a new life of sunshine 
and mirth. 





HERE AND YONDER. 


By ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


“‘T have set the Lorp always before me: because he is at my right hand,I shall not be moved. . . . Thou wilt shew me 
the path of life: in thy presence is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore.’’—PsALm xvi. 8, 11. 


S Nas psalm contains what is perhaps the 
clearest anticipation of immortality to 
be found inthe Old Testament. There are 
great tracts of the earlier revelation where 
that truth does not appear at all, and there 
are no portions where it stands forth as 
prominently as in the New. But there can 
be no mistake about the meaning of these 
words, which occur in the verses between the 
two that we have to consider now, ‘My 
flesh shall rest in hope, for thou wilt not leave 
my soul in Sheol, neither wilt thou suffer one 





who is devoted to thee to see corruption.” 
This interpretation of the words and the 
Davidic authorship of the psalm are admitted 
generally, even by those scholars who pare 
down both to the narrowest limit. 

The reality of the hope of immortality, and 
the experience on which that hope is most 
surely based, are both brought out very 
clearly, if we compare these verses together. 
They are intentionally parallel in expression, 
although the English version does not, and 
perhaps could not, make that as clear as does 
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the original. Notice, however, for the elucida- 
tion of this point, that “before me” in the 


former verse of our text is literally “to my | 


face,” and that “ in thy presence” in the 
latter verse is literally “with thy counte- 
nance.” The two words are synonymous 
though not identical, and I cannot but think 
that the recurrence is intentional. Notice 
further that in the former verse the psalmist 
speaks of God as being “at my right hand,” 





and in the latter anticipates the eternal | 


pleasures which he will find “at thy right 
hand.” Surely that recurrence is intentional. 

We take it that the former verse describes 
in effect a good man’s life here, and that at 
once suggests what the second is meant to 
describe. What else can it be but the same 
man’s life hereafter ? 

Note too that the resolution and experience 
expressed in the former of these two verses is 
distinctly the foundation of the confidence in 
the latter. The writer is sure, as he tells us 
by his significant “ therefore,” that his flesh 
may rest in hope of God’s presence with its 
exuberant joy when life here is over, because 
here he has had God near him, and been 
made tranquil and steadfast by communion 
with Jehovah, ‘That is, in other words, that 
the experience of a devout man here con- 
stitutes the great reason for regarding any- 
thing as possible rather than that the bond 
between God and him should ever be 
snapped. The true inward assurance of 
unending life and blessedness lies in the fact 
of worship and trust. It cannot be that God 
will suffer the soul that is consecrated to Him, 
and has known the joys of Divine love and 
service, to see corruption. 

These verses then may be taken as sug- 
gesting a series of parallels and contrasts 
between the relations of the devout soul to 
God here and yonder. The one is the blade, 
the other the full corn in the ear. 

I. Lf our faces are turned to God here, God's 
face will dawn on us yonder. 

The condition of religious life for earth is, 
“T have set the Lord always before me,” or 
before my face. The perfection of that for 
heaven is, “ with thy countenance is fulness of 
joy.” 

Here the vision of God is only secured by 
resolute effort. We have, as the psalmist 
says, to se¢ Him before our face. There 
must be a vigorous fixing of mind, and heart, 
and will on Him, or the distractions of duties 
and the rush and bustle of daily life will 
surely shut Him out from our sight. Unless 
we make a conscience of grasping firmly the 
thought of God, and holding Him, as it 














were, ‘‘with both hands earnestly” before 
our eyes, we shall certainly not have Him 
shining in upon us, and the light reflected 
from Him will fade from off our faces, leaving 
them’ wan and cold, as snow mountains when 
the sun has set. It is no small matter to 
keep the Lord always before us, but one 
which needs and repays a dead-lift effort of 
heart and will. 

There must be purity of heart if there is 
to be the vision of God here. If the eye’ be 
evil, the light will be intolerable and‘ full of 
darkness. Muddy water gives no clear re- 
flection nor does a tarnished mirror flash back 
the sunlight, and we cannot set the Lord 
before our face, nor cherish the vivid con- 
siousness of His presence, unless we keep 
our hearts clear from taint and our lives 
pure. That is an awful power which men 
have of forgetting God by simple indulgence 
in evil. They cannot hide themselves from 
Him, but they can hide Him from them- 
selves, and while walking in a world that is 
all ablaze with the tokens of the present 
God, see none of the majesty of the glory of 
which heaven and earth are full. 

Nor does it need any very marked indul- 
gence in evil to come to this condition of 
insensibility. We have only to be indifferent, 
and we lose the vision. We have but to 
cease to desire it, and it passes. We have 
but to give ourselves to present cares and 
joys, and to find our portion in this life, and 
we may secure almost an entire immunity 
from any troublesome thoughts about Him. 
It is very easy to hustle the sense of His 
presence out of our minds. It is very hard 
to keep it in. Anything is big enough to 
hide out God from us, as a sixpence held 
close to the eye will blot the sun from the 
heaven for us. 

The soul must be kept still that is to mir- 
ror God. When the lake is ruffled by gusts 
of wind, or its surface broken by the oar or 
the paddle of pleasure or of commerce, all 
the blue picture of the heavens and the 
purple reflection of the encompassing hills is 
shivered ; so when the heart is tossed by 
passion or care, that still image, that is 
glassed in calm depths alone, is broken into 
fragments. The consciousness of God is 
won by moral and religious discipline of 
spirit and life, and may be indefinitely in- 
creased or diminished till, at the one ex- 
tremity, it touches close on. the beatific 
vision, and the man who experiences it has 
to say, “ Mine eyes have seen the king ;” and 
at the other, it is all but extinct, and “God 
is not in all their thoughts.” 
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This consciousness seems to carry in itself 
the token of immortality. The one proof of 
a future life lies in the historical fact of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. Till that came, 
the saints and lovers of God could have no 
higher and more valid ground on which to 
build a hope of life beyond the grave than 
the experience which they had of communion 
with God now. How could that bond which 
they felt knitting them to Him be snapped by 
death? Could it be that His hand would let 
them glide through its careless fingers, and 
lose them in the dust of the grave? Was it 
credible that the love and trust which had 
borne them up as on eagle’s wings near to 
God’s throne was all to fade and cease to 
be? Was it credible that the love and 
faithfulness which had bowed itself down 
from its throne to succour them, was but for 
a moment and unable to save them from 
extinction ? 

How could it be that men who could say, 
God is mine, and I am His, could ever die 
while He lived? ‘The souls in which He 
had abode could not cease to be, and com- 
munion with God, both by reason of its 
blessedness and of its imperfection, clearly 
carried the expectation and the prophecy of 
its own perpetuity, and in its— 


“Very sweetness yielded proof 
That it was born for immortality.” 


The form of the communion and conscious- 
ness on earth points onwards to a higher 
and perfect form hereafter. Here we have 
to set Him before our faces ; there He will 
turn His face to us, and with the rising of 
that countenance on us, as of the sun in his 
strength, there shall be fulness of joys for 
those who gaze. We cannot speak but with 
stammering lips on this matter, yet Scripture 
seems to warrant one or two statements. 
There is a vision of the face of God higher 
than any we have now. Words that shine 
with a dim glory, as of golden statues in 
some dark shrine, draw the contrast between 
“in a glass darkly,” and “ face to face.” Of 
course we know not what new conditions 
may lie in that contrast. There may be new, 
and until known, unimaginable forms of 
manifestation and revelation. ‘There may 
be new and, until possessed, unimaginable 
powers of apprehension, and avenues by which 
our spirits may approach God and find in 
Him what we have no faculties to perceive 
now. There may be new windows in our 
house not made with hands, through which 
we may look out over a wider sweep of sky 
than we can catch from the narrow loop- 





holes of the prison in which we now dwell, 
But be that as it may, a sun seen from afar 
through frequent cloud and mist must -be 
very dim and small, compared to the same 
sun seen from the innermost planet that 
wheels close to his light, and as near his 
beams as it can press unconsumed. 

But however the apocalypse of God’s face 
in heaven may transcend the consciousness 
of God’s presence on earth, let us not forget 
that it is but the perfecting of that begun 
here. “Noman hath seen God at any time, 
nor can see Him,” either in earth or heaven, if 
“sight” be taken in the sense of corporeal 
vision. ‘Noman can see Him” in earth or 
heaven, if “sight” be taken in the sense of full 
knowledge ; and I think we are warranted 
in adding that no man can see Him if “sight” 
be taken in the sense of direct perception. 
Through eternity, as now, it will be the only 
begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the 
Father, who must declare Him to perfected 
saints in heaven, even as He has declared Him 
to His brethren on‘earth. For ever and ever 
the order of the heavens is, that between the 
throne and the gathered elders, the representa- 
tives of the Church in all ages, stands the Lamb 
as it had been slain. The incommunicable 
God is manifested by the Word, in whom is all 
the self-revelation of that abysmal nature, and 
the closest beatific vision of God will, like 
the first glimpse of Him which the contrite 
soul catches through its tears, be the vision 
of God in Christ. 

But, at all events, the dim knowledge here 
won by much effort, and held by much reso- 
lute turning away from earth and creatures, 
is the seed of all perfect knowledge hereafter. 
If here our eyes are ever turning to Him amid 
the shows and gauds of earth, and looking 
for some beams to reach us, as “a light 
shining in a dark place,” there He will turn 
all the radiance of His loving face upon us, 
and make us for ever “ exceeding glad through 
His countenance.” 

II. Another of the contrasted parallels 
which these facts suggest is this, J/ we keep 
Him at our right hands here, He will set us 
at His right hand yonder. 

The life of a devout man on earth is repre- 
sented here, first as setting the Lord before 
our faces, which we have seen means keeping 
vivid in our minds the consciousness of God's 
presence. ‘The other representation of a 
religious life follows upon this in reality as it 
does in the text. He is at my right hand if 
I keep Him before my face. The two ideas 
are by no means identical. Rather is the 
one the consequence of the other.. God is 
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by our sides with all the help and blessed 
sense of companionship which the expression 
naturally suggests, in the measure in which 
we occupy mind, and heart, and will with 
Him, and, detaching ourselves from earthly 
things, cleave to that great and loving pre- 
sence. If we are to be able to say, in all 
our weakness and warfare, the Lord is at my 
right hand, we must first of all be able to say 
with truthfulness, I set the Lord always before 
me. If we are to be strengthened with infused 
power from His arm, we must try to deepen 
the consciousness that we walk in the light of 
His countenance. God is with us for the 
effectual communication of His help, if we 
are with Him, by the direction and devotion 
of our spirits and thoughts. 

Clearly it is such a presence for the com- 
munication of help which is meant by this 
phrase, “‘ at my right hand.” Of course, it is 
true in a lower sense that He is at the side 
of those who perceive Him not, and in a very 
blessed, as well as in a very solemn, reality 
besets every soul behind and before, and lays 
His hand upon it. But what is meant here 
is such a presence as issues in steadfastness 
and calm stealing into the weak heart of a 
man amidst all the changes and shocks of 
life, and so it must be a presence which helps 
and strengthens. The very same idea is con- 
veyed by it as by that wonderful New Testa- 
ment name for the Holy Spirit—the Paraclete. 
That name may be paraphrased to mean one 
who is summoned to stand by another, to 
help, to succour, to be advocate, companion, 
or ally. And so here we have the blessed 
thought that by the simple turning of our 
heart’s desires and our mind’s contemplations 
toward God we can bring Him to our side, 
and keep Him there, in all our struggles our 
fellow-labourer, in all our warfare our guard, 
in all our loneliness our companion. He 
sends us nowhere where He will not go with 


us ; He gives us no burdens that He will not | 


help us to carry. At every moment we may 
turn ourselves and see there at our side 
that solemn presence, and receive strength 
into our slack fingers from the outstretched 
hand. Only set the Lord always before you, 
and He will be “thy shade upon thy right 
hand,” “to preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in from this time forth, and even for 
evermore.” 

If such be our life here, then we may look 
forward to the perfecting of it at His right 
hand hereafter. The expressions in the two 
verses are sufficiently alike to suggest that 
the relation between the Christian soul and 
God, which makes peace and companionship 








in the present, is substantially the same as 
that which leads to fulness of joy and plea- 
sures for evermore hereafter, while yet they 
are so far unlike as to suggest a mighty pro- 
gress in it. As in regard to the former 
clause, so in regard to this, we can feel that 
“He is at my right hand” is a less glorious 
thing than “I shall be at His right hand.” 
The former speaks of a companionship which 
He condescends to enter into with us, the 
latter of a companionship which He deigns to 
raise us to with Him. ‘The former speaks of 
a presence which communicates strength to 
fighters and society to lonely souls; the 
latter speaks of an intercourse which lifts to 
perpetual pleasures and full joys. 

The right hand is in all nations the emblem 
of power. To be at God’s right hand then is 
to have the fullest access to a share in His 
omnipotence. When He is thought of as at 
our right hand, the idea is that He gives us 
strength for our work ; when we are thought 
of as at His, the idea is that we shall be 
lifted in some transcendent, and as yet un- 
imaginable manner, to a participation in His 
power. 

The place at the right hand is the emblem 
of favour and love. ‘There sits the beloved 
child, there stand the honoured counsellors 
and trusted servants. So blessed thoughts of 
a fuller reception of God’s love, and a fixed 
place for evermore at His side, gather round 
the words. Nor can we forget the picture of 
the time when the sheep shall be at His 
right hand, and the goats at His left. So 
taught, we must include the idea of acquittal 
at His solemn judgment. But all these 
phases of the blessedness promised in the 
words are incomplete, unless we remember 
who it is that after He had offered our 


| sacrifice for sins for ever sat down on the 
right hand of God. 


It is Christ’s place. 
His session there expresses for us in pic- 
turesque form the completeness of His work, 
the participation of His manhood in the 
Divine nature, His regal authority, His in- 
vestiture with all power in heaven and earth, 
and the undisturbed tranquillity of His 
glorious life. Our elevation thither is se- 
cured by His. His mighty prayer, “I will 
that they be with me where I am,” cannot 
remain unanswered, and where the Master is 
there shall also His servants be. So Christ’s 
present glory is the best explanation of what 
it is that we may hope for, if here we have 
God by our sides, and dare therefore cherish 
the lowly expectation that even we, poor crea- 
tures as we are, shall sit at His nght hand 
where and as Christ is. 
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III. Once more our texts suggest that if 
we are stayed by Him amidst struggle and 
change, we shall be gladdened by Him with 
perpetual joys. 

The psalmist’s expectations as to what 
God’s power will do for him in this world 
are pathetically moderate. He does not ex- 
pect raptures, nor exemption from troubles 
and changes, nor freedom from the need of 
warfare. It is his highest hope that he will 
‘not be moved,” because God is at his side. 
That sounds but a little thing to anticipate 
from such an ally, but it is the modest 
calculation of a man who has had life’s 
experiences and has learned from them. 
We begin with high hopes, but as we get on 
in life we learn more truly our limitations ; 
and as years bring calmness we begin to 
learn that “‘ not to be moved” is about the 


best issue we can hope for amid struggle | 


and change. 

Conscious of inward weakness, and only 
too certain of outward storms, we may well 
think of steadfastness and calmness as the 
highest gifts which even His presence can 
bring. And certainly nothing else will keep 


us unmoved, and yet leave us sensitive, but 
the consciousness that God is with us. 
poor spirits are shaken by storms of passion, 
and swept by surging seas of emotion, which 


nothing but God riding on the storm will 
still. They are swayed by gusts of temp- 
tation, like reeds shaken by the wind, and 
nothing but the sense of God’s presence and 
help will make of the reed an oak, and stay 
the soul in fixed goodness. They are smitten 
by shocks of change, like earthquakes shaking 
the house, and nothing-but God’s presence 
will keep them peaceful and still when the 
earth is removed and the mountains are 
carried into the midst of the sea. The 
measure of our faith is the measure of our 
fortitude. If we set our backs against the 
Rock of Ages we shall stand firm. If we set 
the Lord before us we may have Him at our 
sides, and then we shall be like the tree 
rooted by the rivers of water ; while souls not 
anchored in God are like the chaff, rootless 
and fruitless, blown about by every puff of 
air, and swept at last by the wind of His fan 
out of the threshing-floor. 

So for present endurance and conflict, 
steadfastness and calmness from the presence 
of God are the highest of this psalmist’s 
hopes. For the future, the gifts of His 
presence speak of a period when warfare 
and painful effort are over. For the battle- 
field the best things we can get are shield 
and sword; when He gives harps and crowns, 


Our | 


the war is ended. Here the Divine presence 
is mainly for strength to be expended ip 
struggle, and tested by difficulty and pain, 
though it be for joy too. There it is mainly 
for joy, though it be also for strength to be 
expended in service which has no weariness 
and no painful effort. 

“Fulness of joy” is its consequence, 
springing from closer vision and truer like- 
ness, and insured as well by the cessation 
of troubles and discipline. The father burns 
the rod when the children’s schooling is 
done—and so the negations which tell of 
heaven are not the least blessed of the reve. 
| lations concerning it—such as “no night, 
no curse, no more pain, neither sorrow nor 
crying.” The joy shall be “full” —the 
whole nature absolutely satisfied. Here, at 
the fullest, it is but a brook by the way. 
There the whole ocean of gladness shall be 
| poured in upon us. Here there is always 
| something wanting, one unlighted window in 
| the illuminated palace; there nothing shall 
be lacking. And all that fulness comes from 
the unveiling of His face. Its dim reflection 
“made a sunshine in this shady place” of 
earth. What will be the burst of brightness 
when the whole orb dawns upon us Close at 
| hand, and we are overflowed by the light ? 

They are not only full, but inexhaustible 
delights. “In thy right hand are pleasures for 
evermore.” These joys are in themselves im- 
perishable. The garland on the head is not 
“‘as a fading flower,” but amaranthine. No 
satiety, no remorse, no physical reaction, no 
mental weariness, no decay nor change of 
the source of the joy puts a period to the 
joy. 

And they are pleasures for evermore, in 
that they come in continual succession, like 
unbroken shafts of the beams of light which 
are ever pulsating outwards from the sun, or 
the linked network of silver ripples which 
chase each other over a moonlit sea. Make 
God your heritage here, and He will be your 
strength to-day and your joy for ever. The 
life of faith in Christ has this life of perfect 
immeasurable bliss and union with God for 
its fitting close, and no other kind of life 
can lead to it. The ladder which reaches to 
heaven and lands you beside His throne has 
its foot on earth. And if ever we are to 
share in the full joys of His presence and 
the eternal pleasures at His right hand, we 
must begin by taking Him for our com- 
panion here amid toil and warfare, and 
fixing heart and mind on the brightness of 
His face, while we walk amongst the shadows 
of earth and time. 











“T listened again, in the golden hour, 
When Spring’s bright smile was seen 
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“T will call for the corn, and will increase it.”—EzeKIEL xxxvi. 29. 


W4s it only a fancy—a fleeting dream, 
Or a word by the angels borne, 
That I heard in the twilight’s fading gleam— 
“‘T—the Lord—will call for the corn ?” 
Only a fancy, you say? Yet there 
I heard it again and again, 
As the whispering sound of the wintry air 
Came over the silent plain. 
Lonely and bare in the fading light 
The long brown furrows lay ; 
No.life, save the birds in their homeward flight, 
Stirred there at the dying day. 
Lonely and bare lay the fields between 
Their hedges of leafless thorn : 
Yet that word of the Lord arose, I ween, 
“T will call—I will call for the corn.” 


I listened again—in the golden hour, 
When Spring’s bright smile was seen, 
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As she decked the meadow with blossom and flower, 
And the woods in her robe of green. 

Gaily the streamlet hurried along, 
Light was the lapwing’s cry, 

And the lark was shaking his silvery song 
Down from the clear blue sky. 

And lo! in the once brown fields appeared, 
Long vistas of living green! 

A myriad of tiny shafts up reared,— 
The springing corn was seen ! 

And none of that countless host was dumb 
On that glorious springtide morn, 

I heard them whisper, “We come! we come! 
For the Lord has called for the corn!” 


I thought how the autumn breeze would sweep 
O’er billows of golden grain ; 

How a thousand sickles would one day reap 
The wealth of that smiling plain. 

And I saw, as in vision, the eager throng, 
In the fields that far-off day ; 

I knew the sound of the harvest-song 
Re-echoing far away. 

I could see the reapers bending there, 
Through the sultry summer hours ; 

And the children twining their flaxen hair 
With the blue and golden flowers. 

And oh! I thought of the joy to come, 
With the light of a dawning morn ; 

The joy of a happy harvest-home, 
When “the Lord has called for the corn!” 


* aK 


O ye who are gazing, with tear-dimmed eye, 
On the plains of that silent land, 

Where low in the furrows, unseen, there lie 
Lost links of your household band ! 

You have laid them there,—the sire who died, 
Out-wearied with life’s long way,— 

The maiden who faded in beauty’s pride,— 
The little ones lent for a day. 

Lonely and drear are these fields to-day, 
In the fading light of earth, 

And cherished hopes are as cold and grey 
As the ashes upon the hearth. 

Yet hear, oh! hear what the Lord once said, 
To his Israel left forlorn ; 

Say to Him, “Gop OF THE LIVING AND DEAD, 
THOU WILT CALL—THOU WILT CALL FOR THE CORN !” 


ROBINA F. HARDY. 





Boy ot a Mongolian Tribe. 


A PEEP INTO MONGOLIA. 


By THE REv. HENRY LANSDELL, F.R.G.S. 


WHEN travelling recently across Siberia 

I turned aside with my interpreter to 
the Russian frontier at Kiakhta, where, 
mounting the tower of the church, and look- 
ing to the south, there lay before us some- 
thing decidedly new. We had passed through 
numbers of Siberian villages, but just over 
the border was a veritable Chinese town, 
resembling in its principal features a city of 
the “ celestials,” as much as if built within 
the wall of China proper, instead of at the 
verge of their Mongol empire. 

Mongolia is that huge tract of desert 
bounded by Siberia on the north, and India, 
Thibet, and China on the south, and stretch- 
ing from Turkestan in the west to the Man- 


churian coast of the Pacific. In the centre 
is the great desert of Gobi, one of the least 
| known parts of the globe ; a sort of “no- 
| man’s-land,” over which nomads wander with 
their flocks. From this part of Asia, some- 
times called Chinese Tartary, in bygone ages 
| have originated some of the most rapid and 
extensive conquests the world has ever seen, 
such as those of Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
‘lane, who ousted the aborigines and settled 
| like locusts in North-Western Asia, and then 
pushed on their multitudinous hosts into 
South-Eastern Europe. But the Mongols 
are no longer a power among nations, and 
are themselves subject to the Emperor of 
| China. 
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As I stood at Kiakhta I beheld the horizon 
bounded by the hills of Mongolia, and beyond 
it was left to the imagination to picture its 
capital of Urga, and to think of, farther 
south, the great wall of China. Time and 
opportunity did not permit me, however, to 
push beyond the little town before us, and 
hence the object of this paper will be to 
describe my visit to Maimatchin, and to 
offer some observations on the Mongolian 
route to Peking. 

Ma-mai-tchin signifies in Chinese “buy 
and sell,” and so is applied to this. border 
town as a “ place oftrade.” It has a popula- 
tion we were told of 3,000 inhabitants, and it 
differs in one respect, at all events, from all the 
cities upon the face of the earth, in that every 
inhabitant is of the male sex. Not a woman 
is to be found in the town, a baby’s music is 
never heard there, and the streets are free 
from girls and boys. Not that the men, 
however, are all bachelors, for some of them 
have wives and families in China proper. 
Nor are they all women-haters or hen-pecked 
husbands. We did, indeed, hear of one man, 
a British subject, who so far agreed with 
Solomon as to the undesirability of living 
with a brawling woman, even though it were 
in a wide house, that he had fled from his 
island home and retired to a house-top in the 


wilds of Siberia, where he is living in pros- 


perity, and whither his spouse has not 
pursued him. But the fact is, that among 
the curious arrangements of the Chinese, at 
the time of their early treaties with the 
Russians, and in order that their celestial 
subjects might not become rooted to the 
soil, but consider themselves sojourners 
only, they were forbidden to have women in 
Maimatchin. Hence a paterfamilias of this 
town, if he wishes to visit his wife and 
children, must undertake a month’s journey 
across the desert on the back of a camel, 
and return by the same means, so that a few 
such journeys may well give wings to his 
desires speedily to make his fortune and 
return home. 

We took the opportunity of paying an 
afternoon visit to Maimatchin on the first 
day of our arrival at Kiakhta, Mr. Koecher 
kindly accompanying us. After passing out 
of the wooden gate on the Russian side we 
found ourselves on a piece of neutral ground 
between the two empires, about five hundred 
yards wide. On the south side is a palisade, 
pierced for the principal gate, and shielded 
from view by a high wooden screen some 
eight or ten paces from the wall. Behind 
this screen we entered Maimatchin, and 





found ourselves in a new world. The City is 
built inside a strong wooden enclosure, 
about four hundred yards square, with four 
or five mud-paved streets. They are regular, 
however, tolerably clean, and, for China, 
wide—wide enough, perhaps, to admit a 
London omnibus. -The houses are of one 
story only, built of unburnt bricks of mud and 
wood, and are thus solid and tidy, and are 
surrounded by court-yards. At the entrances 
are screens that shut out the view from the 
street, and are painted with diabolical-looking 
figures to frighten away evil spirits. This 
represents, however, the houses of the well- 
to-do merchants. Towards the southem 
part of the town are the mean, windowless 
houses of the poor, which have little of the 
neatness and propriety of the above. 

We were taken first to visit one of the 
Chinese merchants, named Van-Tchan-Tai, 
and on entering his court-yard we found it 
surrounded by a number of doors leading to 
the warehouses, the kitchen, outhouses, &c.,, 
and one to the shop and dwelling-place 
of the merchant. The door consisted of a 
suspended transparent screen, admitting 
the air, and yet keeping out flies and insects, 
The window-frames were ornamented and 
covered with paper. None looked into the 
street, but all into the court-yard. Inside 
the house there were two compartments, an 
outer and an inner. In the inner chamber 
we were asked to be seated on a raised plat- 
form or divan, which serves for a sleeping 
place for the clerks and assistants by night, 
and for a dining place by day, when the 
bedding and cushions are neatly rolled up 
and ornamentally arranged. 

This platform is heated by a flue beneath, 
and on the edge in front is kept always burn- 
ing a small charcoal fire, which serves for 
lighting pipes and heating grog. Round the 
wall hung illuminated texts from the writings 
of Confucius and various pictures, one of 
which, we were told, was a representation of 
the God of Happiness, and a very stout per- 
sonage he looked! But this is strictly in 
keeping with Chinese notions, for they de- 
light to load their deities with collops of fat, 
prosperity and abundance of flesh, in their 
eyes, having great affinity. A number of 
little birds were in the room, not in cages, 
but on perches resembling those on which 
parrots are kept in England. 

He invited us to drink tea, and told us 
that the Chinese use this beverage, without 
sugar or milk, three times a day, namely, at 
rising, at noon, and at seven in the evening ; 
also they have substantial meals at nine m 
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the morning and four in the afternoon. When 
they discovered I was English, they were 
curious to know all they could about us, 
making various inquiries, trying to imitate 
our words and sounds even to laughing, and 
examining carefully such things as were 
shown to them, as watches, pencils, and 
knives. We were no less curious to pry into 
their affairs and learn of them all we could. 
The merchant was said to employ twenty- 
three “clerks,” eighteen of whom were in 
Maimatchin, and the remainder at a branch 
establishment in some other part of the world. 
We did not make out, however, whether this 
number included shop assistants, warehouse- 


men, servants, cooks, &c., or whether it con- | 


sisted only of actual clerks, 


They seemed nearly all dressed alike, from | 
the master downwards, that is, in a suit of | 
blue nankeen, and wearing black skull-caps. | 


Suspended on the wall and covered with 
paper, to keep them from dust, were two or 
three white straw hats of depressed conical 
shape with a horsehair tassel on the top, 


seemingly reserved for summer use on gala | 


days. One of the attendants had a black 


dress edged with white, and on inquiry he | 
in half. | 
mourning. Full mourning, we were told, is | 


was found to be the coachman 


all of white, and is worn one hundred days 


after.the death of a relative, during which | 


time the head is not shaved. Black and 
white is afterwards worn for three years, 
one of its features being a small white ball 
on the top of the cap. No silk is worn 
during the period of mourning. As the ser- 
vants stood about waiting on us, their disci- 
pline appeared to be very much of the patri- 
archal character; none seemed greater or 
less thah another, unless it were the chief- 
clerk, who received we heard about £30 a 
year, whilst the “boys,” &c., received from £5 
and upwards, their food being in all cases 
found for them. This chief clerk cultivated 
a straggling moustache, which is the privilege 
of all Chinese men after they. arrive at thirty 
years of age ; he had also very long nails pro- 
truding perhaps half an inch beyond his 
fingers, which were evidently considered 
beautiful. It is the custom of Chinese 
gentlemen and ladies to have long nails, that 
other persons may be aware of their rank in 


society, for with such impediments they | 


could not labour. This senior also seemed 
fond of his pipe, which held just so much 
tobacco as enabled him to take five good 
strong whiffs only, and he then blew out of 
the pipe, with a peculiar noise, the remainder 
of the tobacco and ashes. 


Whilst sipping our tea we proceeded to 
make some purchases. The principal articles 
of Chinese export into Russia are teas, 
cottons, nankeens, silks, good satins, a con- 
siderable quantity of rhubarb, and many 
articles of curiosity and ingenuity. The ex- 
ports from Siberia are generally furs. We 
wished, however, merely for a few souvenirs. 
As we sat in the merchant’s shop, it was a 
matter for conjecture as to where the merchan- 
dise was kept, for it was not visible. A 
number of articles, however, were brought 
forth from mysterious cupboards and drawers, 
and we heard that the Chinese allow as little 

of their property as possible to be seen by 

| the authorities, lest they should be more 
highly taxed. So far, therefore, as appear- 
ances go in a Chinese shop, the American 
dealer's window-notice would be eminently 
appropriate. “If you don’t see what you 
want, ask for it.” We did this and found it 
successful. My first purchase was a piece of 
silk called Chin-chun-cha, supposed to be of 
sufficient measure for two suits of clothes. 
This silk is undyed and washes, and wears 
so well that we found it to be a favourite 
material throughout Siberia for gentlemen’s 
summer suits, and sometimes for ladies’ 
dresses. 

The Chinese are fond of having a couple 
of balls in the palm at idle times, to roll and 
| rub one over the other with the fingers, and 

so play with them, for the same reason probably 
| that the Turks like to have beads in the 
‘hand. Several of these balls were offered to 
us. One pair was of Chinese jade, which, 
| on being rubbed together, emitted flashes of 
| electric light. Gilt buttons too were shown 
|as a rarity, but their marks betrayed that 
| they came from Birmingham. We bought 
| some embroidered purses of native workman- 
| ship, and some cups and saucers. The 





| saucers are of a lozenge shape and of metal, 
with an indentation fitted to receive the 
bottom of the cup, which had no handle. 
Hence in drinking the tea it was not neces- 
sary to finger the cup, but merely’to hold the 
saucer, and drink from the cup resting there- 


in. Some of the drinking vessels we saw 
were of wood, but lacquered and covered 
with a varnish, which made them quite ca- 
pable of holding boiling water. Our most 
comical purchase, perhaps, was a pair of furred 
ear pockets, connected by a piece of elastic 
for use in frosty weather. 

After taking our refreshment we looked 
about the house and yard, into the kitchen, 
which was clean enough, and into the ware- 
| house, with its piles of chests of tea, and were 
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amused to see them take a large hollow auger, 
something like a cheese-taster, and drive this 
into the corner of a tea-chest to bring there- 
out a sample handful of the fragrant herb. 
I contented myself with buying a brick 
of tea as a greater curiosity. It measures 
about nine inches by six, and is three- 
quarters of an inch thick, and might therefore 


better be called, as it once was in Germany, | 
This article was formerly used | 


“tile tea.” 
for coin in certain parts of Siberia, and is so 
still in Mongolia. I have recently heard 


that the owner of a circus since my visit | 


made his way to Urga. The steed and its 
riders greatly delighted the Mongolians, and 
as the proprietor accepted “‘ the current coin 
of the realm,” his cashier’s office presented the 
unusual appearance of being filled to over- 
flowing with bricks of tea. We had cause, 
therefore, to congratulate ourselves in not 


having to carry a quantity of this very incon- | for a souvenir. 


venient form of cash. 





| 
| 


| 


| 


After leaving the merchant’s house we | 


wandered through the streets, looking at the 
wares exposed for sale, like those we had 


seen on the Chinese stalls in the market | 
place of Troitzkosavsk, and the looking | 
round at which in both places gave us much | 


amusement. 


We found all sorts of Chinese | 


knick-knacks, and the poorest attempts at | 


cutlery in the shape of knives, scissors, and | 


razors that ever I saw. ‘The razors bore a 
strong resemblance to miniature hatchets ; 
and on steaming across the Pacific I found 
that their use was not confined to men, for 
the Chinese ladies think so much of having 
the hair cut away smoothly from the back of 
the neck, that one woman on board was seen 
thus acting the barber on behalf of her sister. 
There were likewise exposed for sale beads 
and hats, brushes and combs, pieces of flint 





and steel, and Buddhist rosaries, which last | 


evidently were considered finely perfumed, 
but we thought the smell abominable. 


open only on féte days, and if the report of 
travellers be true, the plays are sometimes 
grossly obscene. This, however, is only in 
keeping with the pictures that are seen in the 
houses and sold openly in the streets, and 
which are too licentious to bear description, 

We saw in the court of the temple two 
malefactors, who had iron rings round their 
necks, attached to which were chains about 
five feet long, with enormous links and of 
great weight, weighing, I should judge, in all, 
upwards of fifty pounds. They had chains, 
too, upon their hands and legs, and being 
exceedingly dirty and ill clad, they looked 
somewhat ferocious. One of them had his 
chain coiled round his shoulders for more 
convenient carriage, and when he saw that I 
was curious, he allowed it to drop towards 
the ground, showing me the full length of 
his punishment. I bought the man’s rosary 
We saw also in Maimatchin 
another kind of Chinese punishment, in the 
shape of a wooden collar made of six-inch 
plank about two and a half feet square, and 
put about a man’s neck. It was said to be 
more than a hundred pounds in weight, and 
the unfortunate wearer was prevented by its 
size from putting his hand to his mouth ; he 
used, therefore, in feeding himself a long 
wooden spoon ; but he looked anything but 
comfortable. His accusation was written on 
the collar, setting forth his name and family, 
and he was to wear his collar night and day 
for a month, and that for fighting! but I am 
not clear whether it was for an ordinary 
pugilistic encounter, or for attempted violence 
to a superior. 

As we walked about the streets it was 
plain that, though we were distinctly in China 
and not in Russia, the people of ‘the two 
border towns were on the most friendly foot- 
ing. Chinese merchants visit the Russians 
freely, walk into their houses, drink tea, smoke 


| cigarettes, and chatter, not pigeon Lngiish, 


A piece of Chinese vanity we saw con- | 
sisted of circular felt pads highly dyed with | 


rouge, with which the people rub and so 
redden their faces. Several of these curiosi- 
ties we bought, bargaining for the price by 
signs, to the mutual amusement of both 
buyers and salesmen. 

We were taken to the Buddhist temple, 
the precincts of which appeared to comprise 
the houses of the governor, or, as he is called, 
the Zurgutchay, and the chief priest ; also a 
theatre, and something like a prison. In the 
court of the temple were placed some cannons 
which are fired daily when the governor is 
going to sleep. The theatre we found was 





but pigeon Russian. To this good feeling I 
presume it was that we were indebted for an 
invitation to dine, two days after, with the 
merchant upon whom we had called. We were 
particularly anxious to do, this, for to eat a 
Chinese dinner at Maimatchin had been one 
of the curious treats I had promised myself 
when thinking of pushing on as far as 
Kiakhta. At the same time Mr. Michie's 
declaring that a Chinese dinner to which 
Kiakhta merchants take their friends was “a 
feast most Europeans would rather undergo 
the incipient stages of starvation than come 
within the smell of it,” had rather terrified 
me as to the horrors one might be expected 
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to eat. I determined, however, to place a 

iece of bread on one side of my plate and a 
glass of water on the other, and then martyrise 
myself for the sake of gaining experience, 
to say nothing of showing myself a person of 
good breeding in Chinese eyes by tasting every- 
thing, and I hoped that if anything particu- 
larly nasty came in my mouth it might be 
neutralized or speedily swallowed by the aid 
of a piece of bread or a draught of water. 
Things proved to be not so bad, however, as I 
feared, and we were none of us made ill. On 
our way to dinner we called at Mr. Tokma- 
koft’s, where I begged a small loaf of half-white 
bread, and thus prepared we presented our- 
selves at the house of Van-Tchan-Tai. 

There were five in the party, which included 
Mr. Koecher, our Russian host, Mr. Marval, 
our fellow-countryman, Mr. Interpreter, a Rus- 
sian friend and myself. We were shown first 
into the inner compartment, and asked to be 
seated on the divan, whilst they brought us 
tea, dried fruits and confections, such as 
candied ginger, dried walnuts and mandarin 
oranges, salted almonds, and sugared ditto, 
melon-seeds, &c., &c. We then adjourned to 
the outer compartment, where the dinner 
was spread ona table. But what a table! 
It was just about three feet square, and on 
this were placed, as a commencement, no less 
than ten dishes, besides our own plates. 
These dishes or saucers of meats were re- 
placed to the number of thirty. Farther east 
I met a man who told me that when he 
dined at Maimatchin they gave him sixty- 
four dishes! At this tiny table, therefore, we 
were requested to seat ourselves, and each 
was provided with a small saucer about three 
inches in diameter, half filled with dark- 
looking vinegar, into which we were supposed 
to dip everything before carrying it to the 
mouth. Of this I soon got tired, and began 
to eat the things au mature/, so far as was 
possible, for most of the courses were so dis- 
guised by confectionery and culinary art that 
we had to ask of almost every plate, “‘ What 
is this?” Happily the plates were so ex- 
ceedingly small that the taste of each did not 
seriously strain one’s eating powers, and by 
tasting first, and then asking what it was, all 
prejudice was taken away, till it was too late 
to have any. But we discovered that among 
the dishes we had eaten were beans, garlick, 
akind of seaweed cooked like sea-kale, and 
a green kind also, likewise radishes cut in 
slices, swallows’ eggs boiled, and rissoles of 
meat, various sorts of marine vegetables, and, 
I think, birds’-nests. Towards the end of 
the feast appeared a samovar, but not like 





the Russian article of that name, for the 
boiling part was exposed to view, and con- 
tained the soup, in which were small pieces 
of meat, vermicelli, and rice puddings the 
size of tennis balls, for the eating of which 
they brought us chop-sticks—I suppose that 
we might try our hands, for at the earlier 
part of the meal they had given us knives 
and forks. These chop-sticks are a pair of 
cylindrical rods, rather longer, and not quite 
so thick, as lead pencils, which are both held 
between the fingers of the right hand, and 
are used as tongs to take the food. and carry 
it to the mouth—an operation by no means 
easy to the unpractised. Our host did not 
sit at table or eat with us, but stood looking 
on, and giving orders to his “boys” or 
“clerks.” Each guest was provided with a 
tiny cup about an inch or a little more in 
diameter, and perhaps half an inch deep. 
Into this, at an early stage of the proceed- 
ings, was poured from a diminutive kettle 
hot mai-ga-lo, or Chinese brandy, tasting, M. 
Marval said, somewhat like whisky. It is 
exceedingly strong, though not so potent as 
another kind of which we heard called £han- 
shin, and which not only makes a man 
intoxicated on the day he drinks it, but if he 
take a glass of water only on the morrow the 
intoxicating effect is repeated. When they 
came to pour me out brandy I declined, the 
propriety of. which our host recognised at 
once, for when my friends told him that I 
was a “lama,” or a priest, he said that “their 
lamas were not allowed to drink brandy.” 
It was comforting, therefore, to find that we 
had at least one good thing in common. 
Whilst we were in the house of Van-Tchan- 
Tai, there came in a Mongolian lama, or 
priest, to whom I was introduced as an 
English lama. The Mongolian lamas, how- 
ever, do not confine themselves to spiritual 
functions, for this man was a contractor for 
the carriage of goods across the desert to and 
from China, which leads me to say something 
of this curious journey. The Kiakhta-Peking 
route was not that followed by the earliest 
embassies sent overland from Siberia, nor by 
Marco Polo in his marvellous travels in 
Tartary. In fact it is remarkable how very 
little has been known until lately concerning 
this part of Central Asia, and how little is 
known still. We owe some of our early 
geographical information about Eastern Mon- 
golia to the rupture between the Russians 
and Chinese on the Amur. The Chinese 
took several Russian prisoners and trans- 
ported them to Peking, subsequently allowing 
Russian priests to be sent to minister to their 
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spiritual necessities. When in course of time 
the prisoners might have returned, they had 
learned so to like their quarters, that they 
chose to remain, whereupon the mission 
was kept up, at intervals of ten years, and 
thus the Russians learned something of 
the unknown country through which these 
spiritual functionaries travelled. After the 
building of Kiakhta and Maimatchin, the 
route across the desert was of course exten- 
sively used by the caravans, though I am not 
aware that it was followed by any Englishman 
or celebrated traveller, till within the past 
quarter of a century, unless it be the famous 
Robinson Crusoe whom Daniel De Foe made 
to revisit his island, and afterwards land in 
China, where he met with a Jesuit missionary, 
who took him to Peking. Then crossing the 
desert he came to the Argun and Nertchinsk, 
and so proceeded to Tobolsk, and crossed 
the Urals to Archangel. This, of course, is 
fiction, but it may be that De Foe, who was 
never abroad in his life, but who published 
his Robinson Crusoe in 17:19, may have 
heard of a route that was used in his day 
across the Mongolian desert. 

When we come to the interesting writings 
of the Roman missionary Huc, we have of 
course a good deal of information about 
Mongolia, but his route lay in the south, 
along the great wall of China towards the 
Himalayas, and not at all in the north. 
There are six Englishmen, however, four of 
whom I have met, who have travelled this 
Mongolian route within the past eighteen 
years. One is Mr. Howell, formerly a British 
resident in China, who crossed from Shanghai 
to Kiakhta; another is Mr. Wylie, who 
was connected with the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and who crossed from Kiakhta 
to Peking. But neither of these gentlemen 
has favoured the public, as far as Iam aware, 
with information as to his wanderings. In 1863 
Mr. Michie undertook “the Siberian overland 
route from Peking to St. Petersburg,” and 
wrote an account of his Mongolian travels, 
which was the first English book that had 
appeared on that part of the country. Mr. 
Michie has been followed by three other 
English writers; in 1869 by Mr. William 
Athenry Whyte, F.R.G.S., who wrote “A 
Land Journey from Asia to Europe, being an 
Account of a Camel and Sledge Journey from 
Canton to St. Petersburg, through the Plains 
of Mongolia and Siberia;” in 1875-6 by 
Mr. John Milne, F.G.S., who crossed Europe 
and Siberia to Kiakhta, Peking, and Shang- 
hai, and read a paper concerning his journey 
before the Asiatic Society of Japan; and in 





1877 by Captain W. Shepherd, R.E., who 
returned “ Homeward through Mongolia and 
Siberia,” and wrote a short account in the 
Royal Engineers’ journal. I heard some of 
these travellers spoken of by the residents in 
Siberia, and the Russians seemed mightil 
surprised that Captain Shepherd should have 
taken such a journey alone, and unable to 
speak a word of their language. I suppose 
Messrs. Howell and Wylie did the same; 
but I have heard of Captain Shepherd’s ex- 
ploit as far away as the Crimea, and so lately 
as last autumn. : 
The traveller, however, who has given us 
the most solid and scientific information 
about the part of Mongolia of which we are 
speaking, is the Russian Colonel Prejevalsky, 
who spent three years, beginning in 1870, by 
travelling, first from Kiakhta to Peking, then 
turning northward to Manchuria, and after- 
wards following in the tracks of Huc, not 
quite to Lhassa, but as far as the Blue River, 
or the Yang-tse-Kiang, and then turning back 
did the most daring thing of all, crossing the 
desert of Gobi from Ala-shan to Urga and 
Kiakhta. This journey ‘had never before 
been attempted by a European, and was 
accomplished in the height of summer, when 
sometimes the party could obtain neither 
pasture nor water. The distance between 
Kiakhta and Peking is a thousand miles, and 
Europeans who wish to make the journey 
have the choice of two modes of convey- 
ance, either by post horses, or by caravan 
camels engaged by special bargain with their 
owners. So at least says Colonel Prejeval- 
sky, but Mr. Milne tells a different tale, for 
he had intended to cross Mongolia in com- 
pany with a Russian officer by courier horses, 
but he found that according to the agreement 
between the Russian and Chinese govern- 
ments, it was allowable only for such couriers 
as were Russian subjects to take the horse 
road, and therefore was obliged to go the 
ordinary caravan route by camels. He made 
an agreement with some Mongol carriers that 
they were to take him from Kiakhta to 
Kalgan, near the great wall of China, in 
thirty days, for which he was to pay them 
415. For every day less than thirty he was 
to pay ten shillings extra; for every day be- 
yond that time they were to pay him ten 
shillings. There was also a clause that a 
tent, fire, and water, should be supplied. 
The ordinary procedure of the caravan in 
winter is to be on the move till about seven 
or eight in the evening and then stop for tea, 
and travel on till midnight or two in the 
morning. A halt is then made for sleep, and 
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all start again by eight or ten. When travel- 
ling in winter they eat but once a day, 


and, according to Mr. Milne’s account, a | 
winter crossing of the desert is anything 
but comfortable. Mr. Michie, however, and | 


Captain Shepherd, who journeyed in milder 
weather, give a different account, and speak 
in pleasant terms of a nomad life. It is 
so utterly different from any European ex- 
perience of motion and living, that though 
it has several drawbacks, and a month is 
rather too long to be wholly agreeable, yet 
those who have passed through such a phase 


voyage ona P. andO. steamer. The pace at 
which the caravan proceeds is provokingly 
slow; and the jolting of the rude, clumsy 
camel cart makes walking for a great part of 
the day preferable to driving; but there is 
game to be shot, and the solitude of the 
desert is now and then relieved by arrivals at 
Mongolian yourts, or tents, where conversa- 


know, there is a general wagging of tongues 
and a shower of questions asked. 
Mongol’s one notion of wealth is the number 
of a man’s flocks and herds, and thus if the 
Englishman is asked what he is worth, he 
has to translate his belongings into thousands 
of sheep, horses, and bulls, and then explain 
his possessions. 

Again the monotony of the way may be 
relieved occasionally by meeting the Russian 


|mails only once a month. 
of travel look back upon it as a pleasant | 
change from the hum-drum life of a homeward | 
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| post. Postal communication was established 


by treaty between the Russians and Chinese 
in 1858 and 1860. The Russian government 
organized at its own expense a regular trans- 
mission of both light and heavy mails be- 
tween Kiakhta, Peking, and Tien-tsin. The 


| Mongols contract to carry the post as far as 


Kalgan, the Chinese the rest of the way. 
The Russians have opened post-offices at 
four places, Urga, Kalgan, Peking, and Tien- 
tsin. The light mails leave Kiakhta and 
Tien-tsin~ three times a month, the heavy 
These latter 
are carried on camels escorted by two Cos- 
sacks from Kiakhta, while the light mails are 
accompanied only by Mongols and are carried 
on horses. The light mails are taken from 
Kiakhta to Peking in two weeks, whilst the 
heavy mails take from twenty to twenty-four 
days, and the cost of all this to the Russian 
government is about £2,400 a year, the 
receipts at the four offices amounting to about 





The | 
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tion being the only form of newspaper they | 


For my own part it would have pleased me 
well to have crossed the desert to Peking, 
but I folloWed instead an eastward route to 
the Amur, passing through the region of the 
gold and silver convict mines, and then con- 
tinued down the entire length of the river to 

| the Pacific. It then only remained to reach 
| Japan, from which a ticket can be taken 
across the two oceans and America to Lon- 
don. This I did, and so completed the tour 
| of the globe. 
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LEGEND OF THE SOUTH COAST. 


T was the time of golden sheaves, 
When peasants toil the most ; 
And a knight came riding, under the leaves, 
Along the fair south coast. 


Under the leaves of oak and beech, 
The good knight rode along; 
And over the lea by the salt blue sea 
Came up the harvest song. 


‘**O tarry now, my red-roan steed, 
Well hast thou played thy part ; 
There is rest for thee ’neath the green oak tree, 
And peace for my poor heart! 


“ For I have heard my reapers sing 
Along the fair south coast ; 
And a braver song I shall hear ere long 
Amid God’s angel-host. 


“ And I have seen the blue waves shine 
Beneath the sun to-day, 
But the Crystal Sea, it waiteth for me, 
Where harpers harp alway.” 


Along the lane a damsel strayed 
To pull the white bindweed, 
And she was aware of a knight rode there 
Upon a red-roan steed. 


The low sun glinted on his crest, 
His plume was red as wine, 
And he bare the red-cross upon his breast 
That told of Palestine. 


Upon the towers of Portchester 
The haze of sunset fell ; 
And the vesper chime of that olden time 
Rang from its grey chapelle. 


Under the leaves of oak and beech 
The damsel knelt to pray ; 
Or ever she wist, in a golden mist 
The knight had passed away. 


She took the red-roan charger’s rein 
(A weary steed was he), 
And led him straight to a castle gate 
That stood close by the sea. 





A cry went o’er the harvest fields, 
“ Peace to Sir Hugo’s ghost!” 
And they reaped his lands by the salt sea shore, 
But they knew that the knight would ride no more 
Along the fair south coast. 
SARAH DOUDNEY. 
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«““MAN’S EXTREMITY, GOD’S OPPORTUNITY.” 


A Tale of the Persecution. 


By OLIVE M. 


CHAPTER IV. 


e Bae arrival of the Bishop of London in 
the Lamberts’ house on the evening 
when so many of their friends were gathered 
together, threw them into a state of appre- 
hension in which no one knew how to act; 
Piers, who was their usual leader, being for 
the time prevented from taking his natural 


place, and Father Adrian, the chaplain, whom | 
all were accustomed to obey, having mys- | 


teriously disappeared from sight. 

Dame Alice Lambert seemed struck with 
sudden horror, and instead of adding her 
voice to the number of those already talking, 
became as silent as a dumb person and tried 


te Shed herself behind Cecily, who, with 
ae 


BIRRELL. 


| her proud face turned towards the Bishop, 
| seemed listening to every word which fell 
' from his lips. 

Bonner was a coarse, rough man, whose 
fiery eyes roved from one object to another 
in an excited way, which suggested a tend- 
ency to insanity. He had come for the 
purpose of seeing Piers, and drawing him 
into conversation of such a nature as would 
lead to the discovery of his secret; but at 
first no hidden motives were to be revealed. 
| He talked anc laughed loudly, paid Cecily 

some personal compliments which drew from 
her one of those contemptuous glances which 
had crushed Lord ‘Thomas Scott, and showed 
a disposition, in modern parlance, to “make 
himself at home.” 
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Piers received his unwelcome guest with 
perfect politeness, and merely turned the 
conversation aside when it approached dan- 
gerous topics, until Bonner, seeing that he 
was gaining no ground, came to closer 
quarters. 

“You have a fine house here, and much 
room for your followers, Master Lambert,” 
he said. “These are likely quarters for 
hidden treasure.” 

“Harry can tell you how much treasure 
lies here concealed,” said Piers, pinching 
the boy’s ear, as he stood close beside him, 
gazing intently at the Bishop. 

“ Except what the Father may have in his 
study,” he replied promptly, hearing his own 
name, and glad of an excuse to speak. 
“There are boxes on his table I have never 
yet opened.” 

Bonner pushed him away impatiently. | 

“IT must be brief with you, Master Lam- 
bert, and bring you back to the point from 
which your mind seems wandering. It is 
told me that you are concerned in wicked 
endeavours to bring certain forbidden books 
from Geneva, and, having brought them, to 
conceal them here against the law, and in a 
manner likely to injure the souls of your 
household.” 

“It will be better to show proofs before 
bringing such accusations,” said ~ Piers 
quietly. 

“ Proofs shall not be wanting,” said Bonner. 
“Your house will bear searching, I suppose ? 
It would not be the first time that fine 
plumage has hidden evil birds.” 

Dame Alice gave a faint shriek. 

“Get the women out of the way,” said 
Bonner ; “‘ we can have no screaming here. 
And put the boy under watch ; he is likely 
enough to have some mischievous part to 
play. Now, Master Lambert, my servants 
have your leave to fall to work? In your 
father’s time, my old friend Sir Philip, the 
house was not so unfamiliar to me as it has 
become of later years.” 

This hint, given a few hours earlier, would 
have made Lambert’s heart beat quickly, but 


he knew the secret chamber had been de- | 


spoiled of its treasure, and listened with 
perfect equanimity. His conjectures proved 
correct. The first room to be searched was 


his own ; and, after some difficulty and many | 


oaths, Bonner’s agents succeeded in pushing 
open the movable panel and forcing their 
way into the little recess behind. 

Here they rummaged in vain, until one, 
more active than the rest, detected a loose 
board and tore it open. A shout of triumph 


reached the ear of Bonner, who, with some 
idea of maintaining episcopal dignity, had 
stayed outside, and he hastened to join the 
discoverers. 

“Bravo!” he exclaimed. “You are qa 
good hider, Master Lambert! Now to the 
work: drag out all you can get hold of 
fellows, and you” (waving his hand to the 
servants of the house) “stand back, all of you, 
The first who comes near shall try how he 
likes a night’s lodging in my coal-house.” 

A bundle of shavings came first; then, 
after much hunting, an old key, of whose 
existence Piers had not been aware. 

“This opens some secret receptacle, no 
) doubt,” said Bonner, handling it with great 
respect. “Search in the bedroom for a chest 
to which it may belong.” 

A number of boxes in Piers’ room were 
brought to light, and the key was tried on 
each of them in turn until one was found 
which it opened, and the Bishop turned the 
heavy lock with his own priestly hands. The 
excitement was intense, and in the heat of 
discovery Bonner had nearly been crushed 
by his own followers, while Lambert, by no 
| means deficient in curiosity, watched over 
the heads of the crowd from the vantage 
point of superior stature. 

Very slowly the great lid of the chest was 
lifted up, and Bonner, with a glance of 
| triumph directed at Lambert, thrust in his 
|arm and drew out—a fool’s cap and bells, 
There was an awful silence. No one dared 
| to laugh, for the Bishop’s face became as red 
as fire, and looked dangerous. This dis- 
| comfiture was greater than it need have 
been, for, unfortunately, having expected to 
find something much heavier, he had put 
more strength into his action than was need- 
ful, and in consequence had lost his balance 
and fallen backwards. 

“Tt is a trick,” he said, as soon as passion 
would allow him to speak; “a base, mis- 
chievous plot!” 

“ If I may be allowed,” said Osmond, the 
oldest servant in the house, “I think I can 
explain to the Bishop the mystery.” 

“* Speak, then !” roared Bonner. 

“The cap belonged to Wallace, Sir Philip's 
jester,” said Osmond, “ who died three years 
ago last Candlemas. He made sport for the 
guests by refusing to wear his own dress 
after the clergy took the oath of submission 
to King Harry, giving over the Pope’s au- 
thority. He buried his cap in some secret 
corner, and swore he would now lay claim 
to a bishop’s mitre, for the bishops were 
become the fools who should appear m 
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motley. Your Reverence will pardon me \ the sake of old friendship do what I shall 


epeating his words.” 
ae ty Osmond,” whispered Piers. 
“Would you heal a wound by dropping hot 
coals upon it?” 

The Bishop’s face expressed every shade 
of malignity, since he had very little self- 
control at any time, and just now his mood 
was like a tiger's. He,amongst others, had 
taken the oath, and had pandered to Henry’s 
opinions, whether these were favourable to 
the Church of Rome or the reverse, until, 
even in those changeable times, he had 
earned the character of a hypocrite. 

“Enough!” he said, shutting the chest 
with hands which shook with rage. ‘ Master 
Lambert, you are under arrest, and must put 
yourself at my disposal.” 

The storm now waxed louder and louder. 
One of Piers’ uncles, an Admiral past fifty 
years old, and Master Roger, Harry’s tutor, 
tried to persuade Bonner that such an act 
was illegal, and would result in nothing ; 
but he had power, if not justice, on his side, 


house, for Dame Alice had now been carried 


away, shrieking in hysterics, and Cecily was | 
clasping her hands together in speechless 
agony, trying to suppress the tears which 
she knew would only inflame Bonner’s 


rage. 

Some minutes were granted to the prisoner 
to collect a few personal belongings, while 
the men searched the other rooms in the 





| conscience. 
| I will hide it or burn it.” 
and was determined to exert it to the utmost. | 
Piers himself was the calmest person in the | 
| side altar. 


ask; my life hangs on your consent.” 

“T will,” said Cecily, looking up stead- 
fastly. 

** It may cost you much.” 

“* T am resolved.” 

“You will promise, first, not to betray 
me?” 

“How dare you ask?” she replied, her 
face flushing with sharp pain. “Do you 
think I could live one hour after betraying 
you?” 

“The Book,” whispered Piers; “ the Book 
they seek. Is it too heavy a secret for you?” 

“It may be a mortal sin to shield you,” 
said Cecily, “‘ but I will—I must.” 

Tt is no sin,” said Piers. ‘Never read 
a line of its pages if you fear todo wrong; but 
save it from the hands of Bonner.” 

“He is a devil,” said Cecily, with shud- 
dering disgust. ‘‘There can be no sin in 
preventing him from laying fresh guilt on his 
I shall not read your book, but 


* Do not burn it,” said Piers; “that were 
indeed a sin. It is in the tabernacle on the 
Take it out. You will find a 
letter between its pages, directed to a certain 
person. Tear the letter in ten thousand 
pieces, without reading the address—mind, I 
say, without reading the address, \est you be- 
come a sharer in my trouble. Then cut the 
leaves from the binding and hide them in 
various places, some here, some there, for 
greater safety; but none where the finding 


house, flinging open boxes and cupboards, | could bring you within reach of harm.” 


and tearing the coverings from all the beds. | 


Their efforts brought no result, for the book 
was not found, and the Bishop, losing him- 
self in a storm of passion, struck some of his 
followers and swore so loudly at the others, 
that Osmond said, “ Hell seemed let loose,” 
and all the women-servants hid themselves 
in terror. 

Meanwhile Piers, left in his disordered 
room, where two men remained to keep 
watch over his movements, tried to collect 
his thoughts as well as his property, and to 
decide what it were best to do. As he stood 
on the floor, among heaps of scattered gar- 
ments, flung recklessly down by the searchers, 
Cecily came near him, bringing a cloak lined 
with budge fur, fashionable in those days, 
and costly. 

“The nights may be cold,” she said, with 
a look which spoke volumes of distressed 
sympathy. 

“ Mistress Cecily, grant me a favour,” he 
replied ; “we may never meet again. For 





“T will,” said Cecily once more. 

“ And God grant you grace for your kind- 
ness to me,” said Piers, his lips trembling. 
“ They are looking our way. Farewell.” 

CHAPTER V. 

Srx weeks had passed since Piers left 
home, and brought no tidings of him to 
those who were left behind. Lady Lambert 
looked haggard and excited, and seemed 
suddenly to have become old. She pre- 
sented the picture of a weak woman break- 
ing down beneath the weight of remorse 
which she had no strength either to carry 
or conceal, Such an ending of her schemes 
had never seemed likely to happen; she 
wished Piers to be disinherited, but had not 
dreamed of his imprisonment or death as 
the means by which this desire was to be 
procured. Father Adrian, in whose hands 
she had been a tool, was now usually absent, 
and had given up to others the task of 
hearing her confessions, proving clearly that 
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the interest her soul once possessed for him 
was not caused entirely by its own value. 

One morning, as she was restlessly walk- 
ing up and down the room, her eyes fell on 
Cecily, who had taken her embroidery frame 
into the embrasure of a window, and was 
patiently covering a piece of cloth with a 
pattern of her own devising. She looked 
pale and anxious, but her occupation seemed 
frivolous to her companion, who exclaimed 
at last, with some peevishness— 

“For our Lady’s sake, Cecily, put down 
those tiresome silks ; you weary me to death. 
What does it signify? A blue rose will do 
as well as a red one, when the eyes which 
look at it are sure to be blinded with tears.” 

“One must do something to pass the 
hours,” said Cecily, with a heavy sigh. 

“Then let it be something of use. You 
have always been wanting in heart. How 
you scorned Piers and turned your head 
away when he addressed you! You made 
his life wretched while he was with us, and 
now that he is in prison, you spare not a 
thought for him. I begged and prayed you 
to go and see him when the Bishop gave you 
leave last week, but you would not. You 
are proud: it is your pride which has ruined 
us all.” 

“* Master Vyner counselled me not to go,” 
said Cecily. “ He feared the Bishop nursed 
some design against us both.” 

“And now Piers will be burnt as a 
heretic,” said the poor woman, her voice 
growing each moment louder, until it became 
an excited shriek ; “ and Harry will take his 
place, and every one will say I gave him up 
to be tortured that my son might be his heir. 
But it is false. I never dreamed such harm 
could befall him. The sin lies with those 
who knew what evil was hidden in their 
hearts.” 

‘No one will say such harm of you,” said 
Cecily soothingly. 

“ But they do; they tell me so every day. 
You must have heard them come in while 
you were sewing that endless work. They 
come one after another, and when I sleep it 
is worse, for I seem all night to be listening 
to voices crying in my ear that I murdered 
him for my own son.” 

““We have had no visitors,” said Cecily ; 
“your mind is bewildered with the long 
anxiety. Try and change your thoughts. 
Let me sing some of your favourite songs, 
and then perhaps sleep will come to 
you.” 

Dame Alice had seated herself in a low 
chair and was rocking to and fro, when, to 





Cecily’s relief, the door opened, and Joan, her 
favourite maid, came in, a handsome woman 
of five-and-forty. 

“Has my lady been talking, Mistress 
Cecily ?” she whispered. 

“Yes ; and saying strange things.” 

“This fearful suspense has almost crazed 
her brain,” said Joan, “and yet I dare not 
bring a physician to see her, for she utters 
much it were dangerous to have known, 
There has been cruel work here, Mistress 
Cecily; it is a pity Master Lambert ever 
came home, and now they say the bishops 
burn and burn and burn, till the people grow 
enraged and hoot at the Blessed Sacrament 
in the streets. These are fearful times to 
live in!” 

“Hush, she is beginning to speak again,” 
said Cecily. 

“Why do you stand there doing nothing ? 
Send for Admiral Lambert and let him take 
us to the Queen. You were often at court 
when only your own pride was served by 
it. Let us go and offer a petition on behalf 
of Piers.” 

“No use in that,” said Joan. ‘“ The 
Queen is ill, dying, some say, and sits half 
the day on the floor with her knees drawn up 
to her chin, and her hands clasped tight 
around them. She is smitten with a woeful 
sickness, and thinks the grace of God can- 
not touch her until she has burnt all the 
heretics in the land.” 

Dame Alice burst into hysterical cries, 
which Cecily in vain endeavoured to soothe, 
while Joan went to bring some wine. 

“Here is Father Adrian,” she said, on 
coming back. “I see him walking through 
the ante-chamber. He is a rare sight in the 
house now. Pay heed to his words, mis- 
tress, for if any one alive can help Master 
Lambert he can.” 

The priest came in through one door, while 
Joan disappeared through another, taking 
care to plant herself behind it, in a position 
where every word of the conversation was 
audible. 

“ Good day, daughter,” said Father Adrian 
kindly. “Iam charged with a message from 
the Bishop to you.” 

“Has Piers promised to recant?” said Lady 
Lambert, springing to her feet in trembling, 
feverish excitement. 

“T hope the day is not far off when he 
will,” said Father Adrian. ‘“ Already he has 
made some concessions, but on one point he 
is obdurate, and until that is yielded, his re- 
conciliation to the Church cannot be com- 
plete.” 
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“ He has made some concessions?” re- 

ated Cecily. 
= Of a ao important kind, my daughter.” 

“Then you have hope that he will shortly 
repent and be absolved ? 7 d 

“J have no doubt of it,” said the priest. 
“He will sign his name to a paper which is 
now being prepared ; but this is not enough. 
He must make full confession before he can be 
received again intotheChurch. Until that has 
been done, he stands in fearful danger. ‘The 
Bishop extends his anxiety to the souls as 
well as the bodies of his flock, and Master 
Lambert’s soul is in greater peril than his 
earthly comfort.” 

“The Bishop should be less unselfish,” 
said Cecily, ‘‘ and extend his care to his own 
soul. On the night Master Lambert left us, 
it seemed to my poor judgment that his 
Reverence stood in danger of grave condem- 
nation, having broken that commandment 
which forbids us to take God’s Holy Name 
in vain.” 

“You have not lived in the company of a 
heretic to little purpose, my daughter,” said 
the priest; “it already has leavened your 
speech with irreverence.” 

“ Nay, father!” said Cecily ; “are you sure 
that it is a heretic’s company which has done 
this and not a bishop’s? I heard worse 
language during the few hours in which he 
honoured our house with his presence than 
in all the preceding years of my life. He 
obeyed the injunction forbidding us to return 
railing for railing, this I must grant him, for 
he railed where no offence was given !” 

“Peace, daughter!” said Father Adrian. 
“You little deserve that I should convey to 
you the substance of the Bishop’s. wishes, 
when you permit yourself such language con- 
cerning him. He is willing to save Master 
Lambert from the penalty of his sins, and we 
are waiting for your help, which no doubt 
you will be ready to give.” 

Cecily made no reply, but looked at the 
speaker with eyes which seemed bent on 
reading his soul. 

“You know,” he went on, “that Master 
Lambert has been accused of importing from 
abroad certain books of dangerous character. 
On his last journey from Geneva he brought 
several volumes with him, which he gave 
away with great quickness and secrecy. Of 
these we have traced several to their owners, 
but as they are all young men, poor and ill- 
informed, and doubtless were led by Master 
Lambert into evil, we are willing they should 
have time left them to repent. One book, 
however, the last he kept, was in his posses- 


sion on the Sunday before his arrest, when 
he read various passages to a small company 
gathered together under cover of night, in 
the neighbourhood of his own manor-house 
at Twickenham. Now, my daughter, the 
hiding-place of this book cannot be far to 
seek, since he was taken away on Tues- 
day evening, and had not time to travel to 
any great distance in the interval. More- 
over, we believe that the owner of this book 
once found, we should have our hands on 
the chief worker in the movement, for Master 
Lambert was heard to whisper on Sunday 





| night that he had another volume to give 
| away, and this the most important of all, 
since it was meant for one who was willing 
to peril fortune and life in the cause, and 
without whose help the work could hardly 
prosper.” 

“‘T am no spy to lurk in secret places and 
listen to words never meant for my ear,” said 
Cecily proudly. “I cannot tell you where 
Master Lambert passed his time the day be- 
fore his arrest, having never bestowed a 
thought upon him.” 

“JT also am in ignorance,” said the priest, 
who seemed resolved to show no offence at 
Cecily’s demeanour. “But the secret is 
known to himself, and one word which would 
clear the mystery would also give him liberty 
and life. We have told him so again and 
again, but he remains perversely silent.” 

‘“*He would die more willingly than betray 
his friend,” said Cecily. “I know him better 
than you.” 

“Then bring your knowledge to help 
ours,” said the priest. ‘‘Take the permis- 
sion the Bishop gives you. Visit him and 
use your influence to persuade him to give 
up his guilty secret. We know that your 
power over him is great.” 

Cecily did not at once reply. Her quick 
mind saw the advantage to be gained from 
the curious position in which she was placed, 
but some moments had to pass before the 
next step was clear to her. 

“Have you information, father, concern- 
ing the sex of this unknown heretic who 
hides the volume ?” 

“None whatever, my daughter.” 

“And you promise solemnly that Master 
Lambert shall be released with a free pardon 
if the owner of the book is found, and the 
book itself given up to the Bishop ?” 

““We solemnly promise,” said the priest, 
whose eyes expressed a faint triumph, faint 
because he dared not show it openly, and 
would gladly have concealed it altogether 
had this been possible. 
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“ But I shall need more than promises,” 
said Cecily, “before I undertake to do my 
part. I must see Master Lambert alone, in 
order to persuade him to confide his secret 
to me: that is the first step. Then you 
must restore him to liberty, and when he is 
once more free, I will myself reveal to you 
the name of the owner of the volume.” 


“ You ask a great deal, daughter,” said the | 
priest, ‘and in a tone which more befits a | 
commander than a suppliant; but the, 
Bishop is willing to do all he can to favour | 
the family of Lamberts, who for many gene- | 
rations have been loyal to the truth, so when | 


I lay your requests before him, I make little 
doubt he will return an answer to your 
liking.” 

“To my liking, say you?” said Cecily. 
“Nay, Father Adrian, it signifies little to 
me where the volume is bestowed. I could 
sleep quite as contentedly on my pillow were 
the dangerous book to remain where it is 
now, but I thought the Bishop felt some un- 
easiness about the matter.” 

“ He does,” said Father Adrian. ‘‘ He 
has cause to know that the person to whom 
the book was given is the chief hope of their 
cause in our country.” 


“Then let him accept my offer,” said | 


Cecily. “Ihave no doubt that I shall be 
able to tell him where the book is, and in 
whose keeping I found it.” 

“ Then you are going, Cecily!” said Dame 
Alice. “ Piers will do everything you ask: 
he will tell you all they wish to know.” 

“ Except the names of his friends,” said 
Vyner, who entered at this moment unan- 
nounced. “I am much at fault if man, 
woman, or friend draws ¢ha# secret from Piers 
Lambert.” 

“You are not acquainted with my skill, 
Master Vyner,” said Cecily, turning round 
with a smile. 

“ But I am acquainted {with my friend’s 
honour,” said Vyner quickly. 

“You have interrupted us most unseason- 
ably, Master Vyner,” said the priest, “and 
heard a conversation never meant for your 
ears.” 

“T heard only the last words,” said Vyner, 
“but they roused a protest from my lips and 
made me forget courtesy.” 

“ Enough !” said Cecily, who felt she must 


act her part bravely. “I can but try, Master | 


Vyner, and if I fail no harm has been done.” 


“Mistress Cecily will not be obliged to 
visit either of these prisons,” said the priest 
| coldly. ‘‘ He is lodged in a private house jn 
| @ manner befitting his rank and fortune, | 
| myself will be her guardian, and if further 
| escort is necessary, Osmond can come also,” 
| “That smooth tongue hides an evil pur. 
| pose,” exclaimed Vyner, as the door closed 
behind Father Adrian. “ For heaven's sake, 
Mistress Cecily, be warned by me! You will 
harm yourself without saving Lambert.” 

“J must try,” said Cecily. “It is a des 
perate hope, but our position is desperate.” 

“You are brave,” said Vyner, looking at 
her attentively as she stood beside him, her 

‘hands tightly clasped and her eyes brilliant 
with feverish fire; “very brave, but you are 
venturing into a lion’s den.” 

“Truly, Master Vyner, Iam no coward,” 
said Cecily, a sudden smile passing over 
her face and changing its expression into one 
of mischievous playfulness. ‘I dread the 
Bishop less than you do. His manners fill 
me with so much anger, there is no room 
left for fear.” 

“ But your friends fear for you,” said Vyner 
anxiously ; “I wish I could be one of your 
escort.” 

He had only made Cecily’s acquaintance 
within the last few weeks, and she was still 
a complete enigma to him. He could not 
understand her changes of feeling, nor com- 
prehend a character at once so gentle and so 
proud, but he no longer wondered that 
Piers should have neglected to dismiss Dame 
Alice and her retinue from the shelter of his 
own roof, 

“‘ Could we not arrange that Osmond should 
remain at home and give up his place to me?” 
he continued, after a moment’s pause. “I 
shall prove, I believe, a stronger protector 
than he.” 

“T am afraid it is not to be thought of,” 


| said Cecily ; “any appearance of distrust will 


only serve to vex the Father, and we must 
not offend him more than needful. Never 
fear, Master Vyner, I am too slender a figure 
to be caught in a trap. The mouse escapes 
where the lion is ensnared, but a mouse has 


| cut loose a lion’s bonds before now, and may 


do so again.” 

“ And lose liberty and life in the attempt,” 
said Vyner. 

A shadow passed over Cecily’s face, and 
she drew a long breath, clasping her hands 


“ But who goes with you?” asked Vyner. | tightly as was her custom when agitated. 


“ Lambert can scarcely come to you, and the | 


“Well, be it so,” she said, after a pause. 


inside of the Lollards’ Tower or Newgate is “Life is sweet, but only when it holds love 


dangerous visiting for a young maiden.” 


j 


and friendship. When these are gone, mere 
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length of days may well go after. Farewell, | through, for the house was large, and being 


Master Vyner; to-morrow night will bring | a corner one, overlooked two streets. When 
you news, whether of good or evil.” 


at last they stopped before a door at the end 
of one of the longest passages, the silence 
CHAPTER VI. . | showed Cecily that they stood in that part of 
Ear Ly the following morning a coach drove | the building farthest away from the noisy 
to the door of the Lamberts’ mansion in | thoroughfare along which the coach had 
Southwark, and Father Adrian and Osmond | come. 
accompanied Cecily inside. DameAliceand| The Prior opened the door very softly, and 
Joan stood in the hall watching with anxious | when Osmond would have stepped forward, 
eyes, while the face of the man-servant be- made a sign that he should remain behind. 
trayed the uneasy nature of his thoughts. | Cecily looked anxiously up for directions, and 
Cecily herself had become very pale and | saw in the monk’s face that he was feeling 
quiet, and Harry told his mother afterwards deep emotion of some kind, whether of 
that when her hand touched his, it felt as | sorrow or indignation it was hard to deter- 


cold as ice. 

“She was dressed in black,” he said ; 
“ and that is a colour no young maidenshould 
wear, except when one of the household has 
died. So cold, and thin, and pale she 
looked, I had scarce believed that it was 
Cecily !” 

No one spoke while the coach rumbled 
along, down narrow streets and through 
many archways, until it stopped in front of a 
large porch, and Father Adrian got down, 
helping Cecily to follow him. The place 
of confinement in which they found Piers 
was a house- near St. Paul’s, used as a 
convent by some monks who had been turned 
out of their domain when Henry VIII. 
dispersed the monasteries. The priest made 
a gesture directing silence as the door was 
opened, and Cecily and Osmond followed 
him without uttering a word. 

They were led down narrow passages and 
through various doors into a small room bare 
of furniture, where Father Adrian left them 
alone for a few moments, and Osmond seized 
the opportunity to whisper, “The Bishop 
has broken the rules of the order in admit- 
ting you: no woman has ever crossed the 
threshold before. He does what he likes, 
but he has many enemies here.” 

Father Adrian came back shortly, accom- 
panied by the Prior, a tall, slender man with 
dark eyes, whose expression made Cecily 
decide in his favour. She noticed that he 
did not look at her, though he greeted her 
companion with a smile of friendliness. 
Even when they turned to leave the 
room he never gave a glance in her direc- 
tion, but with a proud dignity not unbe- 
coming, stepped back to make Osmond 
walk at her side. Evidently his feelings were 
wounded and his pride outraged by the 
Bishop’s high-handed proceedings in admit- 
ting one of her sex within the walls. 

They had many more corridors to pass 


mine, for she fancied she could read both. 
“You must go in alone, daughter,” said the 
smooth voice of Father Adrian ; “we shall 
wait for your return.” 
With a strange sensation, which almost 

forced her to sob, as if a tension at the heart 
| needed relief, Cecily went forward alone. 
She found herself standing in a small narrow 
| room, with little furniture, only a low pallet 
| at one end, a table, and a large wooden cruci- 
| fix hanging against the wall. At first. she 
| could see no one, but after standing still for 
a few moments until her eyes had become 
accustomed to the dim light, the sound of low 
irregular breathing reached her ears, and, 
coming nearer, she perceived, stretched on the 
pallet, what seemed to be the shadow of a 
man. His eyes were shut, his hair fell loose 
and soft over his forehead, his lips were 
parched, and one thin hand as white as 
marble lay outside the coverings. 

Cecily did not recognise him in the least. 
Never in her life had she seen any one so ill 
before, and the sight filled her with terror; 
she stood motionless, afraid either to move or 
to touch him, and feeling in the silence the 
beatings of her own heart. He did not open 
his eyes nor change his position, except by 
occasional spasmodic starts which seemed 
caused by sudden shoots of pain, and so for 
some time they remained, while in Cecily’s 
heated imagination the crucifix became living 
and possessed an awful significance ; the man 
in agony on the cross and the man dying on 
the floor below seeming to form one identity, 
and endure the same pangs. 

At last a start more violent than the rest 
roused the sufferer from his stupor. He 
opened his eyes, and with a low cry of horror 
Cecily recognised Piers and came to his side. 
He knew her also, and some faint colour 
rushed into the wasted cheeks. 

“ You here!” he said. “ How did this 
happen ?” 
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“They gave me leave,” said Cecily. 

“Ttis a dream surely: did the Prior?” 

“No, the Bishop ; he sent permission.” 

A look of feverish alarm came over Piers’ 
face at the mere mention of the Bishop. 

“* My poor Cecily,” he said, ‘my poor, poor 
child ! it is a snare, a trap they have laid for 
you.” 

“Osmond is outside the door,” said Cecily. 
“TI am safe for the present ; do not think of 
danger. I have leave to take you home, 
and we shall nurse you.” 

“ Nurse me?” said Piers; ‘surely my senses 
are gone. I have dreamed those words. 
Can the devil show mercy ?” 

“No, but God can overrule him for His 
own purposes,” said Cecily. ‘‘ Rest content; 
very soon you will be in your own home.” 

“T doubt it,” said Piers, “ but I am at 
peace when I hear your voice.” 

“Oh, can you ever forgive me?” said 
Cecily. “I have often disturbed your peace 
when you were well, but that is over now. 
f am not afraid to show you how truly I can 
love: only tell me what has befallen you. 
Have the monks been neglectful ?” 

“No,” said Piers. ‘The Prior is kind 
beyond many: he is a man of high birth, 
but he has taken upon him the meanest 
offices in his wish to help my pain.” 

“Then how came you to be so ill?” 
asked Cecily, an awful fear blinding her 
senses. 

“T only left the Lollards’ Tower a week 
ago,” said Piers, half reluctant to answer her 
question, “but in this week I have revived. 
They keep me alive for their own purposes.” 

“* But tell me what they have done ?” 

“ They put me to the Question,” he said 
in his faint utterance : ‘‘ they want the names 
of my friends.” 

Cecily hid her face on the bed, while hot 
scalding tears found their way between her 
fingers. 

. “Would you give me wine?” he asked, in 
a moment. ‘“ There is some here in a flask.” 

Cecily poured it into a cup and held it to 
his lips, supporting his head on her arm as 
she did so, 

“One thing troubles me,” he said, “I 
have had nights of fever in which I lost com- 
mand of my words. Perhaps my secret 
escaped me then.” 

“It did not,” said Cecily. “They do 
not know, and Ido not know. I tore the 
letter into pieces as you desired me.” 

“This is better than wine and medicine,” 
said Piers. “I could almost sleep quietly 
for thankfulness. The pain is less to-day, 





and a strange sense of ease has come over 
me since I have seen you.” 

‘It promises recovery,” said Cecily, 

“More likely the approach of death,” 
said Piers. “I have seen it in others, 
whose release followed shortly.” 

** But you have not given up hope,” said 
Cecily faintly in a low voice, ‘‘ you wish to 
get better?” 

‘To be tortured anew? No, I cannot wish 
for it.” 

“ But there may be happiness for you yet, 
You may be saved, and the world is so fair, 
To-day the sun sparkled on the river, and 
the birds sang as if they must burst their 
throats for ecstasy. All things seemed to 
speak of hope. Have you quite lost the 
comfort of hope in this dismal prison? May 
it not return when you see the sky and hear 
the wind ?” 

“ T have not lost hope,” said Piers. “ This 
room has seen my greatest happiness—greater 
than any I had imagined. I would even 
keep my pain if by losing it I should lose 
the comfort which has come to me, It is 
strange. I cannot describe it.” 

Cecily glanced at the crucifix. 

“Yes,” said Piers, following her eyes, 
“The Prior hung it there, but 1 have never 
needed to look at it.” 

“ Does it not comfort you?” said Cecily. 

“ Not now,” said Piers, whose voice had 
sunk to a whisper from extreme weakness, 
“‘ The blessedness I speak of is too great to 
have been given me, but it is true. Hour 
by hour a presence has seemed at my side, 
so real, like a human friend, and in ¢he room 
—the awful room, during intervals they gave 
for rest, it came between me and the men. 
But never when the agony was upon me: 
then I knew of nothing but pain.” 

‘Was the Bishop there ?” asked Cecily. 

He made a gesture of assent, but a shudder 
which shook his frame from head to foot 
caused her to wish her words unsaid. 

“All this is over,’ she whispered, laying 
her cheek against his hand. “I have come 
to save you: it is true: nothing shall hurt 
you any more!” 

“That were good news indeed,” said 
Piers, while the faintest shadow of a smile 
passed over his face, reminding Cecily of 
his appearance in former days, and causing 
her heart to thrill with pain because she 
knew they could return no more. 

“ But it is true,” she repeated, “and when 
you are free, you will give up this perilous 
work, will you not? I may be in error, but 
just now these differences appear to me 
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“You must go in alone, daughter; we shall wait for your return. 


slighter than they used to do. They told! “It makes our differences seem small,” 
me that heretics could never please God, but ! she answered. ‘“ Your father died in peace, 
in this awful prison He has been comforting | believing his sins forgiven—the one great sin 
you, and yet He gives His blessing to the | especially for which his conscience bled. He 
others also, to those who think you are in| found comfort in the Blessed Sacrament 
deadly error and can never be saved.” which you pass by, but although he wor- 

Does this seem strange, Cecily?” said | shipped where you do not, it is clear to me 
Piers, that the same Redeemer, the God Incarnate, 
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has manifested Himself to you in another 
way. Why should you carry on such a war 
with the Church of your fathers if this be so? 
Can you not suffer those who remain faithful 
to her, to nurse their faith in peace as they 
will ?” . 

“These are not the grounds of our quarrel,” 
said Piers earnestly, and making a great 
effort to speak. “ Many devout souls have 
gone to their rest, believing in the miracle of 
the Mass. An error, I think, but in com- 
parison with our, bond of union, our love for 
the same risen Christ, even such an error as 
this becomes small. It is not here the 
cause of the struggle. It is the persistence 
with which the priests keep back the Word 
of God from the people.” 

“The people cannot understand it,” said 
Cecily. 

“They should teach them,” said Piers. 
“Tt is an old story of wrong. Wherever the 
Church of Rome holds undisputed sway, 
there the life and words of our Lord have 
been forbidden to be read. In England, one 
man after another has perished on account 
of this sin, from the time when Wycliffe 
translated the New Testament and his fol- 
lowers were trampled down, until the present 
day.” 


‘Do not speak,” said Cecily anxiously. 
“You hurt yourself, you are turning pale.” 


“Tam not afraid,” said Piers. ‘‘ This is 
my last work: the last stone I shall carry 
away from the path we are cutting. through 
rocks, the rocks of prejudice and ignorance 
anderror. Listen, dear Cecily. Who knows 
what place in the band of workers God is 
keeping for you? . We want to help forward 
the time when the Holy Gospels, which we 
reverence as you do, shall be read by the 
people in their own tongue, and none shall 
call their right in question. That time will 
come, but the Church of Rome will have 
no share in the triumph, only shame and 
reproach!” 

“You see much in the future which others 
cannot yet discern,” said Cecily, smiling sadly. 

“TI could say that I see more still,” said 
Piers, turning his eyes on her with that strange 
intensity of expression which often precedes 
death, “ Perhaps in every country of the 
world the same victory may be won. We 
ourselves shall not be known or even re- 
membered, but that signifies nothing ; other 
men will have passed over our dead bodies 
to the goal on which our eyes, like theirs, were 
set, and in a battle like this each one who 
goes behind the veil receives his fair reward.” 

For some moments not another word was 





a 
spoken, and Cecily gave some more wine to 
Piers, who lay utterly exhausted on his narrow 
bed. His pain seemed less, but whenever 
his face settled into repose a ghastly appear. 
ance of illness came over it which. startled 
her and roused her worst fears. 

“Am I alone?” he asked at last, Opening 
his eyes with a start. 

“ No,” said Cecily, bending over him, “] 
am here.” 

‘Did you say you had come to take me 
home ?” 

“ Yes, it is true.” 

‘But how can that be ?” he exclaimed, a 
sudden apprehension seizing him. “ Cecily, 
you are not putting yourself in peril for my 
sake ?” 

“I am a good Catholic,” said Cecily 
brightly. “ What danger have I to fear?” 

“You have not answered me,” said Piers, 
who had grasped her hand in his own with 
the strength of fever; “ you are hiding some- 
thing. For God’s sake, dearest, be plain 
with me, my strength will not bear delay.” 

“You alarm yourself for nothing,” said 
Cecily soothingly. ‘Rest satisfied. I have 
little to lose and much to gain.” 

“ But I am not satisfied,” said Piers, trying 
to spring up, and falling back with a moan 
of distress. “You are in danger: you have 
risked your life to save mine.” 

“ You trust in the protection of God,” 
said Cecily, ‘Is He not willing to extend 
His protection to me?” 

“You are brave and good,” said Piers, 
looking up into the beautiful face which was 
bending over him; “but I cannot let you do 
as you will. If they tore me to pieces again 
it would hurt me less than to know you had 
suffered for my deliverance.” 

“ ButIam safe,” repeated Cecily ; ‘Osmond 
is here, and we shall take you home. If the 
Prior is kind, he will help us.” 

“JT have not seen him since yesterday,” 
said Piers. “I had begun to fear « 

At this moment a warning tap sounded 
at the door, and Cecily would have gone 
towards it, but her hand was held fast and she 
could not unloose the grasp of those burning 
fingers. 

Again the knock, and then the Prior came 
in alone: “ Your visit has already been too 
long,” he said ; “will you follow me else- 
where ?” 

“What does this mean, father?” said 
Piers, turning his eyes, brilliant with excite- 
ment and fever, on the priest. “Is any harm 
intended ?” 

“Do not make yourself uneasy,” said the 
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- Kindly, and stooping over the bed he| you shall be at home,’ 
pw al words which Cecily did not | guide to the door, _ 
hear, but which had their effect, as Piers | Osmond was not in the passage where he 
looked more satisfied. | had promised to wait, and neither did Father 

For a moment she waited, unwilling to| Adrian appear, and as she turned to the 


and followed her 


leave, but another imperative sign from the | Prior in amazement to ask the reason, she 
Prior forced her to obey, and extricating her | received a look from him so full of ominous 
hand from the clasp in which it was still | warning, that her heart became sick with 


sudden terror. 


held, she said in a low voice : “‘ This evening | 





SOME WONDERS OF THE SEA. 


By THE Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A. 


Ill—MORE ABOUT JELLY FISHES. 


AS a rule, the jelly fishes without pulsating 

discs are not to be found on the shore. 
For them we must go seawards and search 
for them in the waves. 

Not that we shall be likely to see them, 
for in most of them the structure is too trans- 
lucent to be distinguished from the water by 
any but the most practised eyes, and if the 
surface of the sea be in the least disturbed, 
they are absolutely invisible. Some, how- 
ever, float upon the surface, and show some 
part of their structure above it. 

Such, for example, is the creature called Por- 
pita, in which the bell-shaped disc is modified | 
into a flat, circular, gristly plate, which acts as a 
float, to which are suspended a vast number of 
tentacle-like appendages. 





When closely examined, the float is found | 
to be of very elaborate structure. Instead of | 
being a simple cartilaginous discas it appears 
at first sight to be, it is composed of a series 
of extremely thin circular plates, each suc- 
ceeding one being larger than its predecessor. 
Each plate is scalloped round the edge, and 
marked with delicate lines, some radiating 
from the centre to the circumference, and 
others forming concentric circles, so as to 
produce a pattern very like the web of the 
garden spider. 

The disc thus formed constitutes the ske- 
leton—if we may employ such a word—of the 
animal, and it is clothed with a delicate 
membrane, falling into slight folds, nearly 
transparent, and of a lovely blue or purple 
colour. Surrounding the disc are the ten- 
tacles, which are set closely together and 
nearly cylindrical, though they enlarge 
slightly towards their tips. 

As the disc does not pulsate, and the ten- 
tacles merely float in the water, the Porpita 
has rio power of locomotion, and merely 


carry it. When thus displayed, it forms a 
most beautiful object. Lesson, in describing 
a species which he discovered (Porpita Paci- 
Jica) says that it resembles a small blue pas- 
sion flower as it floats on the water. Vast 
numbers of this creature are seen in company 
with each other, and Lesson saw the Porpitas 
in such fleets that they were closely pressed 
together, and covered the sea like a large 
sheet of ice. 

Similarly possessed of a cartilaginous ske- 
leton, the Velella has a great advantage over 
the Porpita as far as locomotion goes. The 
disc is oval rather than circular, and across it 
there is an upright diagonal plate of the same 
material which acts after the manner ofa sail. 
The whole of the skeleton, including also 
the sail, is exceedingly thin, not thicker than 
tracing paper, but is wonderfully strong, con- 
sidering its extreme tenuity. Like the disc 
of the Porpita, both sail and float are covered 
with radiating and concentric lines. 

Sometimes, when southerly winds have 
been long prevalent, the Velella may be 
found on our coasts. I never had the for- 
tune to see a living specimen, but a lady of 
my acquaintance once happened to be at 
Tenby when a large fleet of Velellas was 
driven on shore by the wind. 

No inhabitant of Tenby appeared to have 
seen them before, but the sea-side* people, 
with the inherent poetry of the Welsh lan- 
guage, immediately gave them. the name of 
Sea Butterflies. My correspondent states 
that the gelatinous membrane which en- 
veloped both sail and raft ‘‘ was iridescent in 
a sort of vapoury transparent cloud of many- 
tinted colours, blue and pale crimson pre- 
dominating.” With the letter a coloured 
sketch was sent, which exactly corroborated 
the verbal description. 





floats wherever the waves may happen to | 


She tried to keep the creatures alive, but 
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utterly failed, as they all died within a very 
short time and began to putrefy, so that the 
only hope of preserving any portion lay in 
removing the membranes and drying the 
skeletons. This process was not a very easy 
one, for the dead Velellas putrefied so rapidly 
and exhaled so abominable an odour that, as 
their captor remarked, the Velellas and her- 
self were simultaneously threatened with 
extermination. ‘Two of them she kindly sent 
to me, and from them and the coloured 
drawing the above description is taken. 

By sailors the Velella is called the Sally- 
man, this being the nautical equivalent for 
Sallee-man, the sail of the Velella bearing 
some resemblance to the lateen sail of the 
once famous Sallee Rovers. 

In the creature which now comes before 
us there is a sail, as in the Velella, but it is 
supported, not on a flat raft, but on a hollow 
float distended with air. Being rounded in- 
stead of flat, it would be upset by the slightest 
breeze were it not for the mass of tentacles 
and other appendages which hang deep in 
the water. 

Popularly it is called by several names. 
“ Portuguese man-of-war” is perhaps that by 
which it is best known, but sailors and other 
voyagers mostly persist in calling it by the 


name of Nautilus, and thereby puzzling their 


readers. I need scarcely say that so far from 
being one of the lowest forms of animal life, 
the Nautilus is one of the highest next to the 
vertebrates, that it has no sails, and that it 
either crawls on the bed of the sea, or pro- 
jects itself through the water with its siphon- 
like tube, just as does the octopus with which 
every one is now so familiar. 

It has been well described as the most 
buoyant of animals. The depending ten- 
tacles are scarcely heavier than the water in 
which they are suspended, the distended 
float seems scarcely thicker than a soap 
bubble, and the only weight to be supported 
is that of the sail. Sometimes the float is 
eight or even nine inches in its longest dia- 
meter, and the appendages attain a length of 
several feet. 

Like the Velella and Porpita, it has no 
power of directing its course, but is blown 
about by the wind at random, and is often 
found stranded on the shore. Now and then 
a continued southerly wind will bring it to 
our own coasts, but the occurrence is happily 
rare. The scientific name of Physalia is 
derived from a Greek word signifying a 
bladder, and the whole group of which it 
forms a part are called by the name of Phy- 
sophoridee, #.e. bladder-bearers. 





Like the Porpita and Velella, the Physalig 
is a most lovely creature. Blue of various 
shades deepening into purple on the crest or 
sail is the usual hue of the portion that floats 
above the surface of the water, while the appen. 
dages that hang below from it are blue tinged 
with carmine. Both body and tentacles are 
of a crystalline translucency, so that a more 
beautiful object can hardly be imagined. 

Attractive as it may be to the sense of 
sight, it is most offensive to that of touch, 
and no one who has once allowed a single 
filament to come in contact with his skin wil] 
do so a second time. 

In a previous paper I described the 
weapons of the Stanger jelly fish. The Phy- 
salia is infinitely more formidable, and those 
who have experienced both agree in saying 
that the Stanger is to the Physalia what a 
garden ant is to a hornet. These lovely 
trailing filaments are covered with myriads of 
poison sacs, so that the name of Portuguese 
man-of-war, which was given to them when 
the “ Portugals” were the masters of the seas, 
was a singularly appropriate title. 

The poison probably varies in its effects 
according to the constitution of the indi- 
vidual who is struck, but the strongest man 
is for a time reduced to helplessness. 

Mr. Dutertre narrates his first encounter 
with a Physalia. He was alone in a little 
canoe, when he saw a Physalia floating on 
the sea. Not knowing what it was, he took 
hold of it for the purpose of examining it, 
No sooner had he touched it than the float- 
ing tendrils wound themselves on his hand 
and adhered as if glued to it. 

The body of the animal was cool enough, 
but as soon as the filaments came upon his 
hand he felt as if the whole arm had been 
plunged into boiling water. Pang after pang 
shot through his frame, and though he was 
alone he could not refrain from shrieks for 
mercy, and cries that he was burning to death. 

It is well known that the African slaves 
once employed in the West Indies brought 
with them the secrets of many poisons. 
These secrets were, however, only confided 
to afew of them, and these Obi men and 
women were equally feared by whites and those 
of their own colour. There is no doubt that 
Joanna, the beautiful and interesting girl who 
became the wife of Stedman, the celebrated 
traveller, died at the age of eighteen from 
Obi poison administered by a jealous rival. 

For a long time it was thought that some 
of these poisons were procured from the 
Physalia, the sinuous tendrils being dried ia 
the sun and reduced to powder. However, 
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as the poison-sacs require their 
natural elasticity before they 
can act, it is evident that when 
they were dried they would lose 
all their potency. Accordingly, 
experiments were tried with the 
powder, and, as might have been 
anticipated, it was found to be 
erfectly harmless. 
What may be the actual nature 
of the poison which produces 
such terrible effects is not, I 
believe, yet ascertained; and 
all we know is that it must be 
injected into the system before 
it can injure. 
If it were possible to use a 
transparent surface and view 
the colours by transmitted light, 
as isdone with the magic lantern, 
the artist might produce some 
approach to the singular beauty 
of the next group of jelly fishes, 
and the reader might partly 
appreciate it. As it is, the artist 
can only deal with black and 
white, and give a slight idea: of 
the form, without attempting} to 
render the colour, or even the 
graduating of light and shade. Fig. £. 
So transparent are these 
beings, and so slightly different is their refrac- | name was given by Cuvier on account of the 
tive power from that of the water in which | remarkable structure of the body, which 
they float, that even when enclosed in a glass | looks like two distinct bodies slightly joined 
vessel nothing is at first visible except water. | together. In later years, however, these 
On examining the water more carefully, a | double-bodied jelly fishes have been the 
little streak of light is seen to gleam for a | objects of careful examination,and it is found 
moment, and to vanish as suddenly as it | that their swimming-cups or bells (nectocalyces) 
appeared. Presently an opalescent spot | form part of a most complicated structure. 
shows itself and disappears. As the eye | They pulsate regularly; and with such force 
becomes more trained to take cognisance of | that the animals traverse the water with some 
these watery phantoms, they assume shape, | rapidity, their long, slender filaments trailing 
and a certain amount of outline soon becomes | after them much as the tail of a comet 
visible. The many-coloured patches are | follows the head. 
then found to be the bodies of the imprisoned | In consequence of possessing these swim- 
beings, and the streaks of light resolve them- | ming-cups, the whole group is distinguished 
Selves into threads as fine as those of a| by the name of Calycophoride, #.¢. cup- 
spider's web, floating in the water, and some- | bearers. 
times connecting a row of transparent glo- To procure one of these creatures in a 
bules strung together like pearls on a thread. | perfect state is an exceedingly difficult pro- 
One of these inexpressibly beautiful crea- | cess. 
tures is indicated at Fig. 1. It is called in | Putting aside the fact that no one can dis- 
scientific language Playa diphyes, but I am | tinguish them when in the sea, and that 
not aware that it has any popular name, consequently bucketful after bucketful of 
Indeed, like many other beautiful members water must be hauled up on the chance of 
of creation, it is so seldom seen that it could | finding a Diphyes in it, the extreme fragility 
scarcely possess a popular name. of the threads offers a considerable obstacle 
The word Diphyes is formed from the | to the searcher. They are even more easily 
Greek, and signifies “double form.” The broken than the spider’s web, to which they 
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have been compared, and the slightest touch 
will sever them from the double bell. 

There is, however, just one hope. The 
trailing threads, although they can be shot 
out to a length of eighteen inches or more, 
can be almost entirely retracted into the 
body at the will of the animal. So, if the 
unaccustomed movement of the water caused 
by the bucket should induce the Diphyes to 
withdraw its threads, it may be safely trans- 
ferred to the glass vessel which is waiting 
for it. 

So delicate are those threads, that none of 
the Calycophores are .found. within many 
miles of land. Mid Pacific is their usual 
home, and there they are tolerably plentiful. 
They can float unhurt in the long, rolling, 
smooth-topped billows, but the short, chop- 
ping seas caused by the beating of the waves 
against the shore, shatter to pieces such deli, 
cate organisms as theirs. 

Although the double bells from which the 
Diphyes derives its name are most remark- 
able and complicated organizations, the chief 
interest of the creature lies in the system of 
“ fishing-threads,” as these delicate fibres are 
sometimes called. 

In fact, the Calycophores seem in that 
respect very like the long-armed fresh-water 
Polype, which has been for so many years a 
favoured object of investigation. 

Although so small, the Hydra has the 
power of seizing the little animals which 
swim through the water. If they once come 
across a single tentacle of the Polype, their 
fate is certain. Their course is suddenly 
arrested, and although the thread be invisible 
to our eyes without the aid of a tolerably 
powerful magnifying-glass, the victim seems 
to be instantaneously paralyzed, and even if 
the first struggle on being seized should cause 
it to shake itself loose for a moment, it invari- 
ably dies. 

It is worthy of remark that, in one of its 
many changes, the common Medusa assumes 
so precisely the form of the short-armed, 
fresh-water polype, that if the twoanimals were 
drawn to the same scale, and the portraits 
placed side by side, it would not be easy to 
say which was the perfect polype of the river, 
and which was the imperfect jelly fish of the 
sea. 

A new arrangement of the various organs 
now comes before us. 

In the Diphyes, the principal thread, to 
which the pearl-like sacs and their pendent 
threads are attached, is very long. In the 
animals belonging to the Physophores it is 
quite short in proportion to the fishing-threads. 





The swimming bells are increased in number 
and in this case there are six fully developed 
bells on each side. Below them are the 
tentacles and their appendages, and a torrent 
of fishing-threads hangs from them, looking 
like an inverted plume of spun glass,. Jp 
one species, called Ha/istemma rubrum, there 
are at least sixty swimming bells, the chief 
stem being six or seven. inches in length, 
The float is not more than a quarter of an 
inch long, the fishing-threads are about six 
or seven inches in length, and the mass of 
tentacles, capsules, and other organs is so great 
and so beautifully disposed, that the creature 
has been happily compared to a garland of 
transparent flowers endowed with life. 

The details of construction which. have 
been discovered in the Physophores are won: 
derfully beautiful, but our limited space wil] 
not allow of their description. 

On our own coasts may be plentifully found 
several species of another group of thread: 
bearing jelly fishes. They move rapidly 
through the water, but by means of a paddle 
like apparatus, and not by pulsating bells, 
On account of their shape they are popularly 
called Sea Acorns, and scientifically are 
known by the name of Cydippe or Beroé. 

The species which is most commonly seen 
on our coasts is, when full grown, about as 
large as an ordinary acorn, and when taken 
out of the water looks just like a shapeless 
lump of translucent jelly. When placed in 
water it instantly vanishes, just as has been 
related of the previous species, and at first 
nothing can be seen of it except an occasional 
gleam of coloured light. 

After a little while it becomes more dis- 
tinctly visible, and then looks as if it-were 
made of smooth glass, with slight bands 
traversing it from end to end, like the lines 
of longitude on a globe. Along these bands, 
and always in the same direction, little waves 
of opalescent light are seen to ripple, as 
beautiful and as changeable as the colours of 
a soap bubble. 

On account of the regularity of these 
colour-waves, the creatures were at one time 
called Fountain Fishes, the always changing 
hues being attributed to little streams of 
coloured liquid perpetually being ejected. 

The creature is perpetually on the move, 
turning over and over, falling and rising, and 
proceeding in a series of graceful curves. 
Trailing from it there will soon appear two 
long, very slender filaments, These threads 
are of extreme delicacy, but on examining 
them a little more closely, each thread will 
be seen to have a row of filaments compara- 
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tively short, but of still greater tenuity, at-| tive organs are visible, but the most interest- 
tached to it throughout its whole length. | ing portion of the structure is the mechanism 
These are the “ fishing-threads,” and the by which the creature moves, and from which 
Cydippe will be seen to extend and contract | the rippling light waves take their origin. 
the whole thread system at will, so that it is | With a little ingenuity it is always possible to 
not of the same length for two consecutive bring the Cydippe close to the glass and 
seconds, | keep it there, so that a microscope can be 
If several specimens be placed in the same | brought to bear on it. A half-inch power 
vessel, they swim about quite freely, and it is | will be sufficient for most purposes. 
a curious fact that although the trailing! If one of the longitudinal bands already 
threads often come in contact with each other, | mentioned be brought into focus, a most 
they are never entangled, and in spite of | wonderful arrangement will be seen. The 
their tenuity are not broken. | band is composed of a vast number of tiny, 
Through the transparent tissues the diges- | flattened flaps, attached by one edge to the 
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side of the animal, and, when at rest, over- 
lapping each other like the tiles of a house. 
Supposing an ordinary Venetian blind to be 
only three inches long, but to retain the same 
width, it would present a good imitation of 
the structure. When the Cydippe moves, 
these little flaps rise and fall in rapid and 
regular succession, so that they act like the 
paddle floats of a steamevessel. And, at the 
same time, their refractive power causes them 
to break up the light into its primary colours, 
and so to produce the beautiful opalescence 
which has been mentioned. 

Even if the Cydippe be broken up by care- 
less handling, the paddle-flaps will continue 
their'rhythmical movements as long as they 
are not severed from their attachments, and 
so each piece swims about just as if it were 
a perfect animal. 

The best way to capture these beautiful 
creatures without injuring them is to go out 
in a boat and tow a light net astern. I have 
always found that a common entomological 
net answers the purpose perfectly well. On 
a warm, calm day the Cydippes float near 
the surface of the water, and can be taken in 
any number. 

Suppose that we could take a Cydippe 
rather more than two inches in length, and 
roll it out as a cook rolls paste, until it forms 
a transparent ribbon some four or five feet in 
length, we should produce an object very 
much like the Venus’ Girdle (Cestum Veneris). 

The creature mostly inhabits the warmer 
seas, and is found on the shores of Naples, 
Nice, and other Mediterranean localities. 
The fishermen generally call it the Sea 
Sabre. When living and seen in the sun- 
shine as it winds its graceful course through 
the transparent water, it is a wonderfully lovely 
creature, gleams of silvery radiance, melting 









into various shades of blue, pink, and purple, 
marking its shape. 

At night it is perhaps even more strikingly 
beautiful, on account of the phosphorescence 
with which it is endowed, and resembles a 
tibbon of fire as it undulates through the 
water. 

The digestive organs of the Cestum are 
seen traversing the centre of the body, and 
occupying a very small portion of the animal, 
There are several species of Cestum, but 
that which is here shown is the most plentiful, 

Exigencies of space require that this slight 
sketch of the jelly fishes should come to an 
end, Not many years ago we knew com- 
paratively nothing about them. Now we 
know just enough to indicate the treasures of 
knowledge which still lie hidden from us, I 
have, therefore, selected a few of the typical 
forms of the jelly fishes, hoping that the 
reader may be induced to study these won- 
derful creatures, and to see with his own eyes 
some of the living treasures of the deep. 

I must, however, spare two or three lines 
to the wonderful fresh-water Medusa, dis- 
covered by Mr. W. Sowerby on June roth, 
1880. On that day he was looking into the 
warm-water tank of the Royal Botanic Society, 
when he saw a number of tiny medusz swim- 
ming init. Up to that time medusz were 
thought to be exclusively marine, but here 
was a species inhabiting fresh water. Space 
is lacking for a full description of these won- 
derful little beings, and I can only say that 
some of them which were transferred to Kew 
multiplied rapidly, and I have seen them 
there swimming merrily about. The disc is 
about as large as a threepenny piece, and it 
pulsates about one hundred and twenty times 
in a minute. The scientific name of this 
little anomaly is Limnocodium Sowerbii. 


OBEDIENCE. 


By fh dawning beam at break of day, 
The sun at noon, the evening grey, 
The moon and stars as through the sky 
They go in silent majesty, 

Like angels singing, seem to say, 
“The God who made us we obey.” 


The growing grass, the flying bird, 

The forest boughs by zephyrs stirred, 
The streams below, the clouds on high, 
The winds, the showers, as they pass by, 
Like angels singing, seem to say, 

“The God who made us we obey.” 








The summer flowers that come and go, 
The crisping frost, the falling snow, 
The stealing tide that laps the shore, 
The lightnings, thunders, evermore, 
Like angels singing, seem to say, 
“The God who made us we obey.” 


All things that live, all things that die, 
In earth and ocean, air and sky, 

With ceaseless voice reprove man’s sin, 
Pleading that he new life begin, 

And with the angels join to say, 

“The God who made us we obey.” 
MARY HARRISON. 
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“ Like angels singing.” 
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THE LAMB OF GOD. 


By PROFESSOR CANDLISH, D.D. 


“The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world. ”—Joun i i. 29. 


“THE title by which John hailed Jesus as 
here related seems evidently to have 
been taken from the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah, a portion of the Old Testament with 
which the Baptist must have been especially 
familiar. He had recognised himself to be 
the voice crying in the wilderness described 
in Is. xl. 3, preparing the way for One coming 
after him, the Servant of the Lord spoken of 
in that whole series of oracles (Is. xl.—Ixvi.), 
which form one connected prophecy. Now, in 
the very heart of that prophecy there is the 
description of the Servant of the Lord under 
the figure of a lamb led to the slaughter, Him- 
self innocent, but meekly suffering for the 
people’s sin, and making intercession for 
them. Thus John, when he recognised Jesus 
as the Saviour who was to come after him, 
was naturally led to hail Him as the fulfiller of 
that prophecy. 

One thing doubtless that filled his mind, 
as he saw Jesus coming to him and hailed 
Him thus, was the innocence.and holiness of 
His life. The lamb is naturally associated 


with the idea of purity. When we see the 
lambs, white and fair, gamboling or lying down 
in the fresh green pastures, we instinctively 
take them as a figure of a stainless, holy 
character ; and so by calling Jesus a lamb 
the Baptist recognised and saluted Him as 


the Holy One. He knew that this young 
man from Nazareth was not like the others 
who flocked to his baptism, and was surprised 
that He should come to seek it.. During these 
thirty years Jesus had Jived a perfectly pure 
and spotless life; He was a pure and holy 
child, a pure and holy boy, a pure and holy 
nian ; He had been growing in the obscurity 
of Nazareth in wisdom and stature, and in 
favour with God and man; and now He 
came forth a perfect example of what human 
nature in innocence and holiness ought to 
be. Such too Jesus continued to be all 
through His life. Living in the midst of the 
world’s sins, He remained holy, harmless, un- 
defiled; living in the midst of temptation, 
He was unspotted from the world; living in 
thie-midst of enemies, they could not con- 
viet Him of a single sin. He‘was the Lamb 
of God, pure and spotless to the last. 

Again, as Jesus was like a lamb in inno- 
cence and purity, so was He also in meekness 
and lowliness. When we think of our Saviour 





simply as holy and blameless, we have but a 
negative idea of His character ; but the lamb 
is selected as the most appropriate image of 
Him, doubtless because along with this nega- 
tive idea it also suggests what is the most strik- 
ing positive feature in His character. When we 
study that, as depicted in the Gospels, we shall 
find hardly anything so prominent in it as His 
lamb-like humility and gentleness. He was 
especially distinguished by marvellous con- 
descension, gentleness, kindness; He livedin 
a humble station, and was ever ready to help 
the humblest at any cost of labour or suffer- 
ing to Himself. 

Once more, His being described as a lamb 
points to His patience and resignation in His 
sufferings. For while He was like a lamb all 
through His life on earth, He was so above all 
in His endurance of the cruel death that closed 
it. It is chiefly in this view that He is de- 
scribed as a lamb by Isaiah; for not only did 
He throughout His life show absolute purity, 
and sinlessness, and unsurpassed meekness 
and lowliness, but He crowned it all by a 
death in which unparalleled sufferings were 
borne with unequalled patience and submis- 
siveness. ‘“ He was led as a lamb to the 
slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 
is dumb, so He openeth not His mouth.” 
“When He was reviled He reviled not again; 
when He suffered He threatened not, but 
committed Himself to Him that judgeth 
righteously.” Nothing is more touching in 
the whole life of our Lord than the meekness 
and resignation with which He bore His suf- 
ferings. He yielded Himself of His own 
free will to His enemies, and in all the long 
course of shameful and cruel treatment that 
He received He never let a single word of 
reproach or anger escape His lips. When 
we study the narrative of His sufferings we 
cannot but feel how true is the picture drawn 
centuries before by the prophet, and with 
what beautiful fitness He is represented, both 
in His life and death, as a lamb, pure and 
spotless, meek and lowly, suffering in silence 
and without complaint. 

This brings us to the second great truth 
involved in the: name “the Lamb of God.” 
It points to Christ as a-sacrifice for sin ; not 
only living a holy life, and enduring with 
perfect meekness a cruel death, but dying 
for sin. For why did He suffer? Why did 
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the holy God, the righteous Judge, permit 
one who was so good to bear such a load of 
evil? If suffering and death be the wages 
of sin, surely one who never sinned should 
not suffer or die. But why—might the Bap- 
tist say, if such questions perplexed him— 
why were the lambs slain in God’s worship 
day by day continually from ancient times? 
Why did Abel bring the firstlings of his flock 
an offering to God? Why did Noah offer a 
sacrifice of every clean beast? Why did 
Abraham offer a ram instead of his son? 
Why were the Israelites commanded to kill a 
lamb in every household when they came out 
of Egypt? Why was the altar of God ever 
red with the blood of guiltless beasts, and 
ever‘ smoking with their burnt offerings? 
What did all these things mean? Such a 
one as John could not but know, and this 
knowledge would give him the key to the 
sufferings of Christ. Without shedding of 
blood is no remission, and the blood shed 
and sprinkled on the altar covered the sins 
of the worshipper before God. If this was 
not clear enough, the sayings of that prophecy 
from which John learned to think of the 
Saviour as a lamb would direct him to the 
solution of the enigma. “ He was wounded 
for our transgressions . the Lord laid 
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on Him the iniquity of us all . . . . He bare 
the sin of many.” 


When Jesus is spoken of 
as the Lamb of God, we must think of Him 
not only as a pure and holy one, a meek and 
patient sufferer, but as a sacrifice, suffering for 
our sins, 

This is more clearly brought out in the 
words “which taketh away the sin of the 
world.” He takes or bears sin, becoming one 
with sinners, and making common cause with 
them ; and He suffers all that sin deserves. 
Hence it was that He suffered, not only at 
the hands of men, but of God too. It was 
not merely the ills and miseries of life that 
He bore, not merely the contradiction of 
sinners against Himself, not merely the -trea- 
chery of Judas, the malice and rage of the 
Jews, the injustice of Pilate, the cruelty of 
the Roman soldiers, nor the assaults of Satan. 
In all these He saw and felt the judgment of 
God against our sin. “ It pleased the Lord 
to bruise him; he hath put him to grief.” 
Jesus received the agony He had to bear as 
acup given Him by the Father—“ The cup 
that my Father giveth me, shal! I not drink 
it?” Hence the unknown and inconceivable 
bitterness of his sufferings. Many men have 
lived amid as much privation and hardship 
as Jesus did, and died in as great bodily 
anguish ; but in the sufferings of Christ there 





was that which gave a sting to all these 
things: He was bearing sin, He was under.a 
full sense of the guilt of those with whom 
He had made himself one, and of the power 
and terror of the wrath of God due to their 
sin. It was by this that His soul was troubled 
and made exceeding sorrowful, even unto 
death ; for this He was amazed and very 
heavy; for this He prayed in an agony in 
Gethsemane that the cup might pass from 
Him ; by reason of this He cried out on the 
cross, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?” The more perfectly sinless He 
was, the more intensely He hated sin, so much 
the more certainly did He feel the evil of it, 
and the awfulness of God’s wrath against it. 
Thus He bore sin. 

But He not only bears sin, but also takes 
it away. There was a foreshadowing of this 
in the Old Testament sacrifices. When the 
Israelite presented a lamb as an. offering to 
God, and it was slain, and the blood put on 
the altar, it was said, “ It shall be accepted 
for him to make atonement for him,” or 
“The priest shall make atonement for him, 
and it shall be forgiven him.” But such 
sacrifices could not really take away sin. 
They might, by God’s appointment, cancel 
the outward disabilities attached to ceremo- 
nial offences ; they could not purge the con- 
science from moral guilt. Even John could 
only call to repentance, and baptize with 
water as a symbol of the forgiveness of sin; 
but he pointed to One coming after him 
greater than he, who could baptize with the 
Holy Spirit. For Jesus by bearing our sin 
has taken it away ; by fully enduring its con- 
sequences He has made an end of it, died to 
sin, and so enabled all who will enter into 
His suffering to die tosin also. Thus He has 
made atonement and obtained forgiveness for 
us. We have the proof and pledge of that 
in His resurrection. “He was delivered for 
our offences,” so He bore sin; “He was 
raised again for our justification,” so He takes 
it away. 

Now, let us note further that Jesus is here 
called not merely a lamb that taketh away sin, 
but God’s Lamb. As a pure and holy man, 
God claims Him as His own; He says of Him, 
“ Behold my servant, mine elect, my beloved, 
my holy one, my righteous servant.” His 
holy character and life all the time He was 
on earth showed Him to be of God, not 
from below, but from above; and proved 
Him to be such a one as God would not be 
ashamed to acknowledge as His own, nay, 
to claim emphatically as His. Then as. the 
bearer and taker-away of sin Jesus is God's 
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Lamb, the Lamb ti:at God has provided, He 
whom God has sanctified and sent into the 
world for this very end, that He might take 
away sin. The lambs that were offered in 
sacrifice of old were the property of the 
worshipper, the produce of his own fold or 
the purchase of his money. ‘True, in one 
view, even these were of God, for it was He 
who gave them power to get wealth, and who 
permitted them to use the life of the animal 
for that purpose. He said, “I have given 
you the blood upon the altar to make atone- 
ment for your souls.” But in a far higher sense 
Christ is God’s Lamb—His own Son, sent in 
the likeness of sinful flesh and for sin. 
‘“‘ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but 
that He loved us, and sent His Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” 

Again, Christ is not one out of many, but 
the only One—not a lamb, but the Lamb of 
God. There were many lambs offered in 
Old Testament times. Day by day, on the 
Sabbath days, at the monthly and yearly 
feasts, lambs were offered in the Temple; at 
the Passover one was slain in every family of 
the nation ; and whenever any of the people 
sinned they were to bring a lamb or a kid 
for a sin-offering. So any particular sacrifice 
could only be one lamb out of many; but 
these were all only images and shadows of 
this, the real and true Lamb of God; for 
there may be many shadows of one reality. 
When an object is unseen, and one light after 
another is kindled to light it up, a shadow 
will be formed by each, and with every new 
light a new shadow, giving a different side or 


aspect of it; but when the full light of day | 


shines forth, and we are able to look at the 
thing itself, what was so variously shadowed 
forth is seen to be but one. So in pre- 
Christian times men could not see the very 
image, but only a shadow of the good things 
to come, and as one light after another was 
shed upon them there was ever a new shadow 
formed, till at last there were a great many of 
them ; but when Christ the substance came, 
and full light was thrown upon the scene, all 
those shadows disappeared, and it was seen 
that all the different types pointed to the one 
reality—Jesus Christ the Lamb of God. 
How thankful should we be that our minds 
are not distracted by a multitude of diverse 
objects of contemplation, but that we can 
concentrate our whole attention on that one 
glorious spectacle that is presented to our 
view—the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world! 

“ But,” we may imagine one of John’s 
hearers saying in his heart as he listened 





eagerly to these words, “ this is not all I need 
to know. It is well to hear of such a lamb 
as you say God has provided for a burnt 
offering in place of the legal victims, ‘a 
sacrifice of nobler name and richer blood 
than they ;’ but I crave to know also for 
whom it is offered, whose sins He takes away, 
and who has a right to come to God through 
Him. In these old sacrifices there never 
was any difficulty on this point. It was 
always distinctly understood for whom the 
various sacrifices were offered. Some were 
for the whole people, some for particular 
classes who might be involved in particular 
sin. I could always find some sacrifice or 
other so wide in its bearing as to take me in, 
or if from some speciality in my case none of 
these seemed quite to pacify my conscience, 
I could always procure a lamb for a sin- 
offering for myself alone. But now you bid 
me give up all these, and look to Jesus alone. 
I crave to be assured that this sacrifice will 
cover my case and take away my sin. 
Whose sin then is it that he takes away? 
You say it is the sin of the world, but what 
are we to understand by that? Are we to 
take it in the widest possible sense as 
meaning that Jesus takes away the sin of 
every human being that ever was or shall be? 
Or, again, does it only mean that He is the 
Saviour, not of one nation only, but ofa 
vast multitude from all nations of the earth?” 

If we look at the words of John more 
narrowly, we may be led to think that neither 
of these is what was in his mind. He says 
not the sins, but the sin of the world. If he 
had been thinking of the number of those 
whose sin Jesus bears, how many or few they 
are, he would most likely have used the 
plural ; but as he uses the singular, he seems 
to have been thinking, not so much of the 
extent, as of the nature or character of sin, 
and of the world. The sin of the world is 
the sin which belongs to the world as such, 
which is from the world, of the world, just as 
Jesus, the sin-bearing Lamb, is of God. “ All 
that is in the world, the lust of the flesh, and 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life, is 
not of the Father, but of the world ;” and 
here we have all that as it were summed up 
in one, and set in opposition to God. Inthe 
world, and of the world, there is but sin; on 
God’s side there is a sin-bearing Lamb. See 
how God and the world are set over against 
each other; see how God overcomes with 
good the evil that isin the world. He sends 
forth His Son as a lamb without blemish and 
without spot, and He comes into a world of 
sin; He does not shrink from that sin, He 
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grapples wi 


th it in a life-and-death struggle, | as iscommon to man. No matter though there 


He takes it upon Himself, and though it} may be peculiar circumstances about your 
weighs Him down to the dust of death He | sin that seem to make it different from all 


rises a conqueror, He overcomes and takes | others—it is not so in reality. 
May we not| pride that makes you think your sin is so 


away the sin of the world. 
suppose that such was the picture the Baptist 
saw with the eye of prophecy and of faith, the 
world with its sin on the one hand, and God 
with His sin-bearing Lamb on the other, 
encountering each other on Calvary; and 
that in view of this great conflict and its 
glorious issue, he exclaimed, “‘ Behold the 
Lamb of God which taketh away the sin of 
the world !” 

If this be so, it is highly unnatural to 
suppose any reference to the extent of 
Christ’s work here. When I see the day 
breaking and the sun rising over the horizon, 
doing battle as it were with the dark mists 
and clouds, and at length scattering them 
all with his rays, I exclaim, “See how the 
light of the sun dispels the darkness of the 
earth;” I am not at all thinking of how 
much of the earth’s surface is illuminated, 
whether the whole or not, but only of that 
darkness that belongs to the earth as such, 
and to every part of it in common, and of that 
glorious light that has power to conquer and 
drive it away. Brethren, what a blessed 
thing it is that in this sense the Lamb of 
God taketh away the sin of the world! 
For what is your sin or mine? Is it not just 
the sin of the world, the sin we have in 
common with all our fellow-men? I know, 
indeed, that men are apt to feel as if it were 
not so. Hardly a conscience-stricken soul 
perhaps, but feels that there never was sin 
like his. Mine have been more gross and 
heinous sins, cries one; mine more open 
and scandalous, says another ; ah, but mine 
have been more numerous, puts in a third ; 
but mine more aggravated because committed 
against greater light, and privileges, and 
professions. Each may be ready to take up 
the words of Paul, “ Sinners, of whom I am 
chief.” But be your sins as peculiar as they 
may in nature and circumstances, yet at 
bottom “there is no difference, for all have 
sinned ;” the sin of one is the sin of all, one 
common plague, the sin of the world, is in 
the hearts of all, one common doom hangs 
over all, 

“There hath no temptation taken you but 
such as is common to man,” and so too there 
is no sin into which you have fallen but such 
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It is but your 


peculiar, that it cannot be met by the com- 
mon remedy provided for sinners of this 
guilty world; the mode of your sin may be 
different from any other, but the sin itself in 
its essential features, its guilt, and vileness, 
and danger, is the same in every case. “ All 
we like sheep have gone astray, we have 
turned every one to his own way ;” each has 
had a way of his own of wandering, yet all 
are alike in this, that they have gone astray, 
and no matter whether it be in this direc- 
tion or in that, no matter whether only a few 
steps or long miles away, all alike are lost. 
But the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of 
us all, and there again we mark the unity, 
the one iniquity common to all. 

When Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, it was one sting by which all the - 
people were perishing, one venom in the veins 
of all. But one remedy was provided for all, 
and when any dying Israelite was pointed to 
the brazen serpent, he needed not to ask 
whether it was intended to heal the whole 
people or not; when he saw one and another 
healed, he was convinced that it healed the 
plague of all, that it would heal him: he 
looked to it and lived. 

Even so it is with the Lamb of God. The 
sin that He takes away is the sin that is 
common to all, and what is sufficient to take 
it away from one is sufficient for all, for any. 
Behold the Lamb of God! You are not 
called to provide a lamb for yourselves, nor 
to present a lamb in sacrifice to God, but 
simply to look to the lamb that God has 
provided and accepted. Lay aside then all 
thought of doing anything for your forgive- 
ness, and be content just to look and gaze on 
what God has done; behold this great sight, 
the Lamb of God bearing and bearing away 
the sin of the world. So looking on Him 
whom God has provided you will mourn with 
a deep and lasting sorrow for sin, but you 
will also find your conscience purged from 
dead works to serve the living God, and 
beholding, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord 
in the face of Jesus Christ, the Lamb of God, 
you will be changed into the same image 
from glory to glory, even as by the Spirit of 
the Lord, 
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THE NEW LORD’S PRAYER. 


i is interesting to notice to how great an 
extent the versions of the Lord’s Prayer 
in the Revised New Testament illustrate and 
represent the character and scope of the 
entire Revision. If we look at the “ Preface” 
of the Revised Version, we observe that the 
general “ headings ” under which the revisers 
classify their work are “ Text, Translation, 
Language, and Marginal Notes.” The ver- 
sions of the Lord’s Prayer are related to 
each of these particulars. The three follow- 
ing fundamental resolutions are literally illus- 
trated by these versions: ‘ That the revision 
be so conducted as to comprise both marginal 
renderings and such emendations as it may 
be found necessary to insert in the text of 
the Authorised Version ; that we do not con- 
template any new translation of the Bible, or 
any alteration of the language, except where, 
in the judgment of the most competent 
scholars, such change is necessary ;” and 


“that in such necessary changes, the style of 
the language employed in the existing ver- 
sion be closely followed.” 

The new versions of the Lord’s Prayer are 
interesting and important to us on this ac- 


count; but still more so in view of the unique 
position which the prayer holds in the wor- 
ship and faith of Christendom. 

Few, if indeed any, portions of the New 
Testament can be regarded as so sacred and 
precious as this prayer. The name it has 
received everywhere by the common consent 
and usage of Christian people of all sections 
of the Church, suggests its pre-eminent value, 
and accords to it the highest place in the 
esteem of all good men. It is our “ Model 
Prayer,” the prayer which prescribes and 
governs the method and spirit of all prayer 
and supplication. It is the key-note of all 
prayer-worship ; the one prayer whose form 
and feeling are without fault. It is the 
prayer we first teach our children ; the prayer 
of the whole congregation ; the rallying-cry 
of multitudes of souls to whom prayer is an 
unusual act, and who can recall this when 
nothing else is possible or present ; the one 
prayer which may be heard everywhere in all 
the Churches, however diverse and contra- 
dictory their creeds may be. Catholic and 
Protestant, Trinitarian and Unitarian, all join 
in this prayer to the one God and Father 
of all. 

Unless there are strong and irrefutable 
reasons, no translator or reviser should touch 





it. Not only would it thus come to pass | 


that certain verses in the Gospels would be 
amended and altered, but the most frequently 
uttered prayer upon the lips of men the 
whole world over, would be possibly robbed 
of its charm and beauty. 

It is, of course, remembered that the ver 
sion with which Protestant Englishmen have 
been familiar for nearly three centuries has 
not been in vogue in all lands and among 
all people. Roman Catholics have had a 
different version, not in all points corre. 
sponding with the New Version, but nearer to 
it than the old. Immediately after the issue 
of the revision, it was pointed out by the 
Table, the leading Catholic journal in Eng- 
land, that the New Version almost exactly 
follows the Vulgate and the Rheims Versions; 
and especially that Catholic versions omit 
the Doxology in St. Matthew, as is the case 
in the Revised Version. 

Few people comparatively have reflected 
upon the circumstance that we have always 
had in our New Testament two different ver- 
sions of this prayer, the one in St. Matthew 
and the other in St. Luke. Such reflections 
should have led many to feel that even ac- 
cepting frankly the theory fof plenary inspi- 
ration, we cannot, with the New Testament 
in our hands, cling over-closely to literalism 
and forget the greater importance of the 
inner and spiritual meaning. The “ words” 
which our Lord speaketh to us—of whatever 
kind they may be—are “‘spirit and life.” It 
is for the spiritual and the living essence 
of them that we should always hunger and 
thirst. 

We will place the two versions of the 
Lord’s Prayer as we find them in St. Matthew 
and St. Luke in the Revised Version, side by 
side, that we may look a little carefully at our 
losses or our gains. 

Whatever the ending of the beautiful prayer 
may be, it degins in both Gospels and in all 
versions with the same gracious, helpful, up- 
lifting thought of God. ‘The man who bends 
in prayer before God with the words and the 
spirit of this model upon his lips, approaches 
the Infinite, the Almighty, and the everlast- 
ing Ong, as a child approaches a father. 
With ¢his thought of God within our hearts 
we do not come to Him as to a supreme 
moral governor, an absolute monarch of the 
universe, but to One to whom we owe life, 
and breath, and all things, and who cherishes 
for us an infinite fatherly love. But even im 
the first portion of the prayer there is a dif- 
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ference from the Authorised Version. In the 
latter, both St. Matthew and St. Luke give 
us the same words at the beginning. Here, 
while St. Matthew has “Our Father which 
art in heaven,” St. Luke has only “ Father.” 
The first is ample, ardent, and appropriative ; 
the latter, simple, intense, and profound. 

“ Hallowed be Thy name” is preserved 
in St. Matthew and St. Luke, showing us 
that our earliest attitude in coming to the 
Eternal Father requires us to think of Aim 
rather than of ourselves. The zame of God 
is the divine idea of Him which we have 
received into our hearts when we call Him 
“ FATHER !” 

There is agreement all round in respect to 
the succeeding words, ‘‘ Thy kingdom come.” 
We said that we are taught by the opening 
cry of this wonderful prayer to think of God 
as a Father, and not as_a moral governor, or 
monarch of the universe. But now we have 
to pray for the coming of a “kingdom.” Is 
not that kingdom, however, a divine society, 
of which God, in and through Christ Jesus 
our Lord, is the head? And a divine society 
is very different from a community of indi- 
viduals held together, as the indignant con- 
ceptions of many persons often suggest, by 
arbitrary and despotic claims. The stoutest 
Republican spirit can lift this cry to the 


great F'ather-King in heaven. 

The amplifying and explicative sentence, 
“Thy will be done, as in heaven, so on earth,” 
is only given by St. Matthew in the Revised 


Version. In the Old Version, with reversed 
forms, the words are given by both Evan- 
gelists. It is true that it is germinally and 
spiritually present in the simpler, briefer 
form in St. Luke; but we may be thankful 
still to retain the larger and more instructive 
form of St. Matthew. After so many multi- 
tudes of human hearts in many ages have 
been saying, or trying hard to say, “ Thy will 
be done,” it would have been a very painfully 
appreciable loss if the words had not re- 
mained in one of the versions. This is the 
place to remark, that it was surely scarcely 
necessary to have substituted “as in heaven, 
so on earth,” for “in earth, as it is in 
heaven.” 

The petition for the “bread” is different 
in the two Evangelists in the Authorised Ver- 
sion. The old and the new remain the same 
in St. Matthew, and the same in St. Luke; 
but the margin in both Gospels gives the 
rendering “our bread for the coming day.” 
There is probably more of present, pending, 
urgent feeling, in the text of both versions ; 
and something of anxiety as well as pious 
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trust in the marginal rendering. The old 
dispute as to the derivation and meaning of 
éxtovovov is not definitely settled by the 
revisers. As is well known, this word is 
found nowhere else either in sacred or 
classical literature, excepting in the parallel 
passage in Luke xi. 3. The Evangelists, 
it is conjectured, coined the word as a 
translation of the Aramaic expression which 
our Lord used. As an illustration of the 
wide difference of opinion which still pre- 
vails, we may mention that so spiritual 
and evangelical an interpreter as Professor 
Plumptre adheres to the idea which is ex- 
pressed by the translation of the word in the 
Vulgate, involving a prayer for the nourish- 
ment of the higher life of the spirit, over and 
above material substance, panis supersubstan- 
tialis. Tholuck considers that the term is 
meant to define the bread more accurately 
in its nature—nourishment for the true being 
of man—or what is sufficient for existence— 
what is enough. We are reminded by some 
fathers and commentators that in the con- 
text we are taught by our Lord to “seek 
first the kingdom of God,” and promised that 
‘all these things shall be added unto us.” 
Such great names as those of Cyprian, Augus- 
tine, and Chrysostom favour the argument for 
the spiritual interpretation of the petition on 
this ground. It is affirmed that the majority 
of the early fathers saw and maintained that 
the bread prayed for is, not “that which 
perisheth,” but that “which abideth unto 
eternal life.” The New Version, however, 
neither in text nor margin, favours this 
view. 

The prayer for forgiveness is different in 
the two Evangelists, and departs from the 
Authorised Version. We do, however, pray 
in St. Matthew, according to both versions, 
to be forgiven our debs, and in St. Luke our 
sins. A debt is a duty, that which we owe, 
or ought to do. As Professor Plumptre says, 
“ A duty unfulfilled is a debt unpaid.” The 
Book of Common Prayer has the word “ tres- 
passes,” which is probably the most frequently 
used form. A debt is an obligation owing, a 
trespass is a transgression of the law. The 
one change in the translation of this portion 
of the prayer which has been somewhat gene- 
rally approved, is that which makes the plea 
for our Father’s forgiveness to depend upon 
our Own more emphatically than in the Au- 
thorised Version. We are now required to 
say, ‘‘ Forgive us our debts as we also have 
forgiven our debtors.” And yet—may it 
not be claimed for the Old Version even 
here—that all this was really implied in the 
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plea, that forgiveness of our debtors was 
recognised by us as the spirit and habit of our 
life, which is, as some will feel, even more 
emphatic and comprehensive than the new 
form ? 

Much religious and theological difficulty 
has always been felt with respect to the next 
petition, with which difficulty it is not the 
object of this paper to concern itself. ‘The 
old words are deeply familiar to us all— 
“Lead us not into temptation.” This and 
the next petition are alike in both St. Matthew 
and St. Luke in the Authorised Versions. 
In the New, both are altered to “ Bring us 
not into temptation.” It is well for us to be 
reminded that the same Greek word is trans- 
lated as “trial” and “ temptation ”; and it is 
of the test, which it may be hard to bear and 
undergo, that the prayer manifestly speaks. 
Our Lord so prayed in the garden of Geth- 
semane, 

It is in regard to the next petition that 
most controversy has arisen, and will no 
doubt continue to exist. Few of the many 
millions who have offered that petition have 
ever dreamt that it might probably have 
another rendering. We are, according to 
the New Version, to pray, “ Deliver us from 
the evil ove.” “One” is printed in italics, 
and the margin says “or e7/.” ‘The revisers 
do not claim to be perfectly ‘“‘ consistent” in 
the use of italics. ‘They say that they have 
“acted on the general principle of printing 
in italics words which did not appear to be 
necessarily involved in the Greek.” The 
use of italics in the instance before us, and 
the marginal note taken together, do not give 
much apparent authority to the new petition ; 
and suggest to not a few intelligent people the 
observation, that the revisers mightas well have 
omitted the word “ one” altogether in the text, 
and have given as the marginal rendering— 
“or evil one.” Scholars of the most com- 
petent acquirements, and of great experience, 
are divided in opinion upon this matter. It is 
certain that none, however learned, can affirm 
either rendering to be infallibly right. ‘The 
Rey. Canon Cook, Editor of the “ Speaker’s 
Commentary,” has issued a protest against the 
change. 











says this writer, “ is the ideal translation, and, 
like the Greek, would be understood by the 
superstitious, infallibly of a Person; by the 
cultured, of abstract Evil.” It has been 
pointed out, that the prayer avoids personal 
terms, excepting only in the invocation ; and 
the neuter form, 7d rovypdv, is more general 
than the masculine, and includes in this way 
the whole genus of evil—physical and moral, 
internal and external, temporal and eternal. 
To translate it as the revisers suggest would 
be to limit its wide and comprehensive scope 
and meaning. Alford speaks quite positively 
against the masculine reading, saying that the 
“introduction of the mention of ‘the evil 
one’ would here be quite incongruous, and 
even absurd.” It would have been well, it 
seems to us, had the revisers taken more to 
heart, here and elsewhere, the weighty remark 
of Tischendorf, that “ the question must often 
no longer be which is the more ancient, but 
which is pre-eminent by its proper force and 
reasonableness.” At any rate, with the am- 
biguity existing in their own minds, it was 
scarcely wise to insert “evil one” in the /ext. 
With respect to the omission of the Dox- 
ology, it seems, that though our ears have 
been accustomed to its grand music, and our 
hearts to its inspiring sentiments, the evidence 
is against its retention. ‘The internal and the 
external evidence seem to be equally strong 
against it. Yet it appears in the Curetonian, 
or old Syriac Version, which is held to be as 
ancient as the second century. It probably 
found its way from the ancient liturgies to the 
margins of the MSS., and through long and 
devout usage and illustrious sanction passed 
from the margin into the text. The best 
MSS. do not coniain it, nor the earlier ver- 
sions. The Catholics do not include it. 
Upon the whole, then, as will have been 
seen—our judgment and sympathy are rather 
with the old than with the new versions of 
the prayer. Much, no doubt, of the sympathy 
arises through long familiarity and tender 
associations ; but it may fairly be urged, that 
a prayer which has constituted the short and 
simple liturgy of millions of Protestant Eng- 
lishmen during many generations should not 


As to the grammatical point which | be given up lightly ; not even though scholars 


occasions difficulty, that the Greek may be | of the highest rank, and divines of acknow- 


either neuter or 
the abstract, or “the evil one,”—a clever 
writer has made the suggestive observation, 
that the English language cannot imitate the 
undoubted ambiguity of the Greek original, 
as the Germans do when they improve upon 
Luther by rendering “ Erlose uns von dem 
Rosen,” instead of ‘von dem Uebel.” “That,” 


masculine—* evil” in |} 





ledged learning and piety, unite to require its 
surrender. Many of us will spend our “ ap- 
pointed time” in the use of the familiar ver- 
sion, and still put forward some claim 
to be regarded as the true friends of a free 
criticism and translation of the sacred Scrip- 
tures, 
WILLIAM DORLING. 


























ONLY A CAT. 


By S. A. WHITEHOUSE. 


I. 


" SE!” sighed little Ruth Graham, as 
she trudged home from school one 
bright Sunday afternoon in early spring— 
“T’m sure I’m of no use. Teacher said we 
could all give up something for Jesus’ sake ; 
but I don’t see how I can; I’ve nothing to 
give.” And opening the little gate she made 
her way into the pretty thatched cottage 
which was her home. 
“That’s right, Ruth!” cried a loud, 


| cheery voice. 
| for your uncle and I thought we’d have a bit 


“T’m glad you’re home early, 


of a walk before tea, as it’s so fine. Look 
after the fire, child, and get the tea-things 
out against we come home,” and Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham left the cottage in Ruth's 
| charge. 

Though bright out-of-doors, it was chilly 
within, and Ruth soon made herself com- 
fortable on her little stool by the fire, and 
began the new book she had brought home 
from the school library. But her thoughts 
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wandered from the book, for her mind was 
still occupied by the afternoon’s lesson. It 
had been about the call of the four fisher- 
men apostles to leave their boats and follow 
Christ, and the teacher had tried to impress 
on her class the duty laid on each to be 
ready to give up all for His sake. Before 
the lesson was finished the bell for the close 
of school had rung, and thus little Ruth had 
been left unsatisfied. She longed to live for 
the Saviour, of whose love she had so often 
heard ; but she could not see how she could 
give up all for Him, when she herself had 
nothing. She had been too shy to ask for 
help from her teacher, so she had come home 
full of sad perplexity, and she sat for a long 
time thinking on this subject, and forgetful of 
all else. 

She was at length startled out of her 
reverie by a sharp voice behind her. 

“ Good gracious, Ruth!” it cried; “ what 
have you been about? There’s the fire out, 
and the kettle off the boil, I'll be bound. 
Bless my heart, child! you’re of no more 
use than a baby. There! take my things 
up-stairs, and don’t stand staring like that!” 
And Mrs, Graham tied a large apron over 
her smart Sunday gown, and bustled about 
to make up for Ruth’s neglect. Poor little 
girl! her aunt’s words came as an echo and 
confirmation of her own thoughts, and she 
carried a heavy heart to bed that night, after 
an evening made unhappy by her aunt’s dis- 
pleasure. 

Ruth’s parents had died when she was 
only a few months old, and her uncle, a 
kind-hearted man, had taken her into his 
childless home. He was employed in a 
factory near his house, and, as he earned 
good wages and his wife was a capital 
manager, there was no lack of comfort in 
the cottage. Mrs. Graham was a brisk, in- 
dustrious woman, and, as she boasted to her 
neighbours, “had always done her duty by 
Ruth ;” but she forgot that “love is the 
fulfilling of the law,” and a warm, motherly 
kiss or loving word would have made the 
little girl’s life much happier than any out- 
ward comforts could do. ‘There was a deep 
spring of love in the child’s heart, but as yet 
nothing had called it forth, and she often 
longed for some one whom she could love, 
and who would return her affection. 

Ruth was awakened next morning by the 
sunlight streaming into her room, and when 
she opened her window she was greeted by 
the songs of the birds, and a soft breeze 
blew the curls back from her face. It was 
so bright and beautiful that she forgot her 





sorrow of the previous evening, and remember. 
ing that it was washing-day—a time of some 
affliction to Ruth generally—she determined 
to try to help her aunt as much as possible, to 
make up for her carelessness yesterday after- 
noon. Washing, however, usually had not 
a pleasing effect on Mrs. Grahain’s temper, 
and, as it was holiday-time, Ruth rather 
dreaded the morning, and was therefore 
very much relieved when her aunt called her 
into the washhouse, and, giving her a basket, 
said, “I want you to go to Beech Farm, and 
ask Mrs. Pope to let me have half-a-dozen of 
her Spanish fowl’s eggs. It’s high time to 
set the white hen, and she promised to let 
me have some eggs to put under her. You 
needn’t hurry, child, for I don’t want you 
clattering about while I’m washing. Mind 
you don’t break the eggs,” she called after 
Ruth as she left the cottage. 

The little girl was glad of the walk on 
such a lovely morning; but there was one, 
or rather several, drawbacks to her perfect 
enjoyment of it, and those drawbacks were— 
cows! Her way lay through two or three 
long fields, by one side of which ran a pretty 
rocky stream, bordered by trees and bushes, 
and those fields, Ruth felt sure, would at 
this time be occupied by her special dread— 
a herd of cows. It was of no use to yield to 
her fear, for she dare not speak of it to her 
aunt; so, with a beating heart, she made her 
way to the turn-stile, hoping to find her foes 
peacefully reposing at the other end of the 
field. But, no! there was one particularly 
savage-looking cow grazing close to the foot- 
path, and tossing its head and lashing its tail 
in the most alarming manner. Ruth lingered, 
hoping that it would move ; but at last she 
crept throdgh the gate on tip-toe, fearful of 
exciting the cow’s wrath, and made her way 
near to the edge of the stream, keeping a 
close watch on her enemy’s movements, 
ready to take instant flight at any dangerous 
indications. 

As she walked quickly and fearfully along 
she was surprised to hear a harsh laugh, 
mingled with what seemed to be the piteous 
mews of akitten. She soon came to a spot 
where the field sloped down to the stream, 
and there stood a big boy, enjoying the 
cruel sport of teasing a tiny kitten. He had 
fastened it securely to a long stout stick, and 
was dipping it into the water, until it was 
nearly drowned, and then lifting it out, so as 
to prolong the poor creature’s sufferings. 
Ruth forgot all about the cows, and, running 
down the bank, she laid her hand on the 
boy’s arm, crying, “Oh, Tom! please don’t 
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do that. Poor little thing! do pull it out of 
the water, and let me have it.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried the boy, shaking her 
hand off. “It’s jolly fun to hear it squeak. 
Missis said I was to drownd it, and a long 
way of drowning is as good as a short.” And 
poor pussy was again dipped into the water. 
The little girl’s indignation and sorrow knew 
no bounds, and at last she burst into tears, 
and with sobs begged the cruel lad to spare 
the kitten, or to kill it at once. Her en- 
treaties would have had little effect, but Tom 
saw his master crossing the field, and, fearing 
to get into trouble, he flung the stick into 
the stream, and, with a mocking laugh at 
Ruth’s tearful face, ran quickly away. 

Ruth saw in a moment that the stick in 
falling had lifted the kitten out of the water, 
and it was resting on a stone in the middle 
of the stream. The little girl pulled off her 
shoes and stockings, and, jumping from rock 
to rock, reached the poor little creature, 
untied it, and returned safely to the bank 
with her dripping burden. She then ran as 
fast as possible to Beech Farm, where kind, 
motherly Mrs. Pope listened to her tale, 
dried pussy’s wet fur, and gave it a saucerful 
of warm milk before the kitchen fire. For- 
tunately Ruth did not forget her aunt’s 
message about the eggs, and, with them in 
one basket and pussy in another, she made 
her way home with a happy heart. 

Mrs. Graham’s clothes had been drying 
quickly on this breezy morning, so she was 
prepared graciously to grant Ruth’s request, 
as with her kitten in her extended pinafore 
she pleaded, “Do let me keep this dear 
little thing!” ‘Well, yes,” she said, “ It ’ll 
be a good thing to have a cat to keep down 
the mice.” So the kitten found a home in 
the cottage, to Ruth’s great joy. 


Il. 
The rescued kitten soon recovered, and 





became a daily increasing pleasure to Ruth, 
It certainly was a pretty little creature, and | 
was as full of life and fun as most kittens. | | 
But in Ruth’s opinion there never was, and | 
there never would be, another cat like her | 
pussy, so beautiful and winning in its ways, 
and so quick in learning all the tricks which 
she taught it. The love so long shut up 
in the child’s heart was poured forth on her 
little pet. It was only a cat, but it was. 
something on which she could lavish her | 
love and caresses, and which could heartily 
return her affection. How delightful it was | 
to see pussy waiting for her when she came 
back from school, ready, as soon as she 


| me buy this cat? She said I might have one.” 


appeared, to run to meet her with joyful 
purrs! .It was so pleasant to be welcomed 
and loved, that the little girl’s face grew 
brighter, and her laugh often sounded merrily 
through the garden as she chased her kitten 
down the paths or watched her playing with 
the withered leaves. 

But just as Ruth’s life was growing brighter 
and happier a shadow fell over the cottage. 
One afternoon, when she returned from 
school, she was surprised to find the kitchen, 
usually so neat at that hour, still uncleared, 
the fire low, and no preparations made for 
tea. She heard footsteps in her aunt’s room 
above, and presently Mrs. Graham and a 
stranger came down-stairs. After the gentle- 
man had gone she came into the kitchen, 
and Ruth was astonished to see that her eyes 
were swollen with crying. She soon learnt 
that her uncle had met with an accident in 
the factory, and one arm was so much in- 
jured that the doctor feared that it must be 
amputated. Ruth was not old enough fully 
to understand all the suffering that would 
come upon them, if the bread-winner of the 
family were laid aside; but she was very 
sorry for her uncle’s sake, andeven pussy could 
not cheer away the gloom of that sad evening. 

For the next few weeks Ruth was left very 
much to herself, and the company of her 
kitten now became dearer than ever. Ruth 
received many sharp words from her aunt, 
for the poor woman was greatly harassed by 
wakeful nights and busy days. The little 
girl did all she could to help her, and was 
really of great use; but on some days all 
her efforts seemed only rewarded by hard 
words and sour looks. Her life would have 
been very unhappy if it had not been for her 
beloved cat. In the evening, when her work 
was done, she liked to sit in the porch with 
kitty in her lap, and when quietly crying 
over some sharp rebuke from her aunt, it was 
very comforting to hear her favourite’s gentle 
| purr, and to feel the soft furry head rubbed 
against her cheek, as if in sympathy. 

One lovely evening Ruth was standing at 
the gate with her cat in her arms, when a 
pretty basket-carriage stopped, and a lady 


| who was in it begged her to bring a glass of 


water for a little girl, rather older than Ruth, 
who was with her. When she returned with 


| the water the child began to admire her cat, 


and Ruth, always proud to show off the 
beauty and cleverness of her pet, put her 
through all her tricks, The little girl was 
charmed, and, turning to her governess, said, 
“¢ Miss Bird, don’t you think mamma would let 
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“T dare say she would, Lucy,” was the 
answer; “but perhaps the little girl is too 
fond of her cat to part with it.” 

“Oh yes!” cried Ruth, pressing pussy 
very closely to her. “Indeed, I couldn't 
sell her; I love her so much.” 

“ But I would give you a sovereign for it!” 
exclaimed Lucy, who was a spoiled child, and 
not accustomed to be denied any desire. 
“You could easily get another cat.” 

“But another cat wouldn’t be my kitty,” 
said Ruth. ‘‘ No, no, I cannot give her up.” 

“Well, I think you are a very silly little 
girl,” cried Lucy, much vexed. “A sovereign 
would be a great deal for you to have.” 

Miss Bird interposed, and telling Ruth, if 
she changed her mind, she might bring the 
cat to Major Roberts’s house, they drove 
away. Ruth felt certain, however, that 
nothing would alter her feeling, and bestowed 
more affection than ever on pussy. 

During this time Ruth had not forgotten 
the subject which had occupied her thoughts 
some weeks before. Her Sunday teacher 
had been away, and so Ruth had never had 


any answer to her doubts. But on the! 
| which Miss Lucy had made for her cat. It 


Sunday following this incident she was de- 


lighted to find that her own teacher, Miss | 


Maurice, had returned, and as she happened 
to walk part of the way home with the little 
girl, Ruth found courage to tell her of her 
perplexity. Miss Maurice was pleased to 


see that her lesson had been remembered, | 


and was very glad to help the child. “You 
must not think, dear Ruth,” she said, “that 
you cannot serve God because you have no 


money. If you try to do what is right every | 


day, you are serving Him, and you may be 
His little servant by giving up what you 


like yourself, in order to help some one | 
else. The great thing, my child, is to do| 
‘called Ruth sharply in and sent her to bed, 


everything we can to please Him, and if we 


do the little daily duties for His sake, some | 
| knelt long, praying with many tears that 
| God would help her to do what was right, 


day He may call us to do something greater. 
Don’t be cast down, Ruthie. God is so 
good that the Bible tells us He even accepts 
our wishes to do right,” and, kissing the little 
girl, she left her much comforted. 

That night, as Ruth knelt by her little 
bed, she prayed earnestly that God would 
show her a way to please Him, little think- 
ing what pain the answer to that prayer 
would bring her. 


III, 


The next day Mrs. Graham was un- 
usually gruff and hard to satisfy. Little Ruth 
was busy all the morning, but nothing she 
did could please her aunt, and the time wore 











drearily away. Her uncle’s arm had been 
healing, but for the last day or two there had 
been a relapse, and the doctor expressed great 
anxiety about it. Though Mr. Graham had 
earned good wages, he had never thought of 
saving much money, and the long weeks of en- 
forced idleness had exhausted their little store, 

In the evening Ruth learnt the secret of 
her aunt’s ill-humour, for the poor woman 
told her, with an unusual burst of confidence, 
that they were very much behindhand with 
the rent, and that the landlord had threat- 
ened that if the amount were not forth- 
coming by the next afternoon they would have 
to leave the cottage. She ended by saying— 

“I’m sure I don’t know where the money 
is to come from, for it’s a whole pound we 
owe. I’m certain it’ll be your uncle’s death 
if we have to leave this place, for we’ve lived 
in it ever since we were wed.” 

Ruth sat sadly in the porch that evening 
thinking over her aunt’s trouble. Pussy was 
gamboling on the path, darting out at the 
flickering shadows, and frisking after her own 
tail. Ruth was thinking how pretty she looked, 
when suddenly she remembered the offer 


was just the sum which her aunt needed to 
pay the rent; but the idea of parting with 
the kitten, her chief joy and comfort, was so 
painful that she tried to banish it from her 
thoughts. But her teacher’s words and her 
own prayer of the previous evening came 
into her mind, and she felt that this was 
the answer she had asked for. The twi- 
light thickened, and pussy crept into her 
lap, and curled herself up to sleep with 
gentle purrs, not heeding the tears which 
bedewed her soft fur, and not knowing of 
the struggle which was going on in her little 
mistress’s heart. At last Mrs. Graham 


with a reproof for staying out so late. She 


and then, creeping into bed, she sobbed 
herself to sleep. 

When Ruth awoke next morning she felt 
a heavy weight on her heart, and soon 


| remembered her resolve of last night. While 


she was dressing she could not help hoping 
that something would happen to prevent her 
from carrying it out. Her aunt, however, 
during breakfast told her that she could 
not go to school that day, as she wanted her 
to go on an errand in the opposite direction, 
and this Ruth knew would lead her past 
Major Roberts’s house. The poor child 
could eat little of her basin of bread and 
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milk, and pussy had an extra feast as her last. 
How pretty she looked, and how lovingly she 
rubbed herself against the little girl’s arm ! 

Ruth put on her little sun-bonnet, and, 
taking pussy in her arms, set out on her sad 
mission. It was a quiet lane, and Ruth 
indulged in many a hearty fit of crying before 
she reached Major Roberts’s door. Her 
gentle ring was answered by the cook, a stout, 
motherly soul, to whom Ruth timidly ex- 
plained her errand. She was taken into the 
kitchen, which filled her with wonder by its 
large fire and handsomely covered dresser, 
and Miss Lucy soon came in. 

“I’m so glad you’ve changed your mind !” 
she cried. ‘You see you can easily get 
another cat; but I did so want this one ; she 
is so pretty ;” and she hugged the cat de- 
lightedly. 

“ Please,” faltered Ruth, “you'll be very 
kind to her, won’t you?” 

“Oh yes,” said Lucy; “I shall give her 
plenty to eat, so she will be very fond of 
me. Here is the money I promised you for 
her;” and she went off to show her new pet 
to her mother, without allowing poor Ruth 
time to give a farewell hug to her beloved 
cat. In her secret heart she thought that no 
amount of food would make up to pussy for 
all the love she bestowed on her. Cook’s 
kind heart felt for the little girl, for she had 
remarked, what had escaped the notice of 
the spoiled child, how sorrowfully Ruth had 
given up her pet, and the good woman gave 
her a hearty kiss, and slipped a large rosy 
apple into her hand when she left. 

Ruth soon executed her aunt’s errand, and 
returned quietly and mournfully with the 
bright sovereign held tightly in her hand. 
Her aunt was washing when she reached 
home, and her temper, usually much tried on 
those necessary occasions, was made spe- 
cially exacting by her anxiety about the 
rent. Poor Ruth was blamed for having 
been so long, and till dinner-time no suit- 
able opportunity occurred for giving her aunt 
the sovereign. But as she was clearing away 
the dinner things Ruth ventured to say— 

“ Please, aunt, here’s the pound for the 
rent,” and put the sovereign down on the 
table beside her. 

‘Bless my heart, child!” cried Mrs. Gra- 
ham, “where did you get it? You can’t 
have earned it.” 

Ruth had to swallow down a choking sob 
before she could say, “I’ve sold my kitty. 
Miss Lucy Roberts saw her the other day, 
and said she'd buy her; so I took her this 
morning.” 








* Well, well,” said her aunt, much softened, 
“you're a good child, Ruth. When we get 
straight again, you shall have another cat.” 
She little thought how much her niece had 
given up in parting with the thing which she 
loved best in the world; for to her it was 
only a cat, and could be easily replaced. 
But God measures our sacrifices by what 
they are to us, and not by their actual 
worth. 

IV. 

Pussy’s departure seemed the beginning 
of better days for the cottage, for Mrs. Gra- 
ham obtained some employment from a 
lady in the neighbourhood, who paid her 
well, and sent many a delicacy for the sick 
man, With the nourishing food, which his 
wife was now able to get for him, he rapidly 
improved, and the doctor gave good hopes 
of his recovery. So the summer slipped 
away, and though Ruth sorely missed her 
little companion, she felt glad that she had 
been able to give her up. 

At last a day came when her uncle was 
well enough to go out to church, and though 
thin and pale, his arm was so much better 
that he hoped in a week or two to be at 
work again. Ruth was sitting in the porch 
that evening, feeling very happy at her uncle’s 
recovery, when the gate clicked, and looking 
up she saw the kind, rosy face of Major 
Roberts’s cook. “I thought I’drunin, dearie,” 
she said, “as I’m going to church, to say 
that Miss Lucy’s tired of the cat, and if you 
like to have it back, you can. And there’s a 
cake for you, lovey,” and the good-natured 
soul bustled away without waiting for thanks. 
Ruth was pleased with the cake, for, poor 
child! she did not have many, and still more 
with cook’s kindness. But her delight 
about her dear pussy knewno bounds. How 
could Miss Lucy be tired of her? but how 
glad she would be to have her back! Ruth 
spent the rest of the evening in pleasant 
conjectures as to kitty’s growth and appear- 
ance, and having gained her aunt’s consent 
that she might fetch her the next evening, 
she went happily to bed. 

How delightful it was to wake next morn- 
ing with the sun pouring into her room, and 
to feel that before night she would have her 
pet back! The day passed very slowly, but 
at last tea was over, and Ruth, arrayed in a 
clean pinafore and her Sunday hat, set out. 
She made such haste that she was quite out 
of breath when she reached the gate, and 
had to walk about to get cool before she 
rang. Cook opened the door, but she did 
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not look as bright as usual, but ushered 
Ruth into the kitchen, and then busied her- 
self about something at the other end of the 
room. After a few minutes Miss Lucy came 
in, and going up to Ruth, put a packet into her 
hand and said, “ Here are some sweets for 
you, little girl.” Ruth’s face brightened and 
she waited, expecting to see pussy appear. 
After a pause, Lucy continued with some 
embarrassment, ‘“‘I’m sorry about your cat ; 
but this morning she got at some fish my 
brother brought home, and he was so angry 
that he set his dogs at her, and they killed 
her. But I dare say you can get another 
as pretty,” she added, with an attempt at 
consolation. 

The colour faded from Ruth’s face and 
the light from her eyes. For a moment she 
stood as if turned to stone, then flinging the 
sweets passionately on the ground, crying, 
“He was wicked and cruel to do it, and I 
hate him for it!” she left the kitchen in a 
storm of angry tears. 

Cook let her out, and on returning to the 
kitchen found Miss Lucy busy picking up 
the scattered sweetmeats. 

“What a rude, ungrateful little girl!” she 
cried. ‘“ What a passion she’s in just over a 
cat!” 

“Why, miss,” said cook reproachfully, 


“the poor child’s cut up about her pet. 
Any one can see how she’s set her heart upon 


it.” And the good woman whisked off a 
tear which had fallen on the plate she was 
wiping. 

Meanwhile Ruth had gone into a field near 
by, and was lying on the ground with her 
face hidden in the grass. She thought of 
her pretty pet, so soft, so gentle and loving 
in her ways, and then of her being terrified 
by dogs, and cruelly killed by them, till her 
whole body shook with her passionate grief. 
But quieter thoughts came, and conscience 
whispered that she had been wrong to speak 
so rudely and hastily to the young lady, who 
had meant to be kind. So after her sobs 
were hushed, the little girl timidly crept back 
to the kitchen door, and when cook appeared, 
she lifted her tear-stained face and said— 
“ Please, ma’am, it was wrong for me to speak 
rudely to the lady ; please tell her I’m sorry.” 
Cook could not speak, but she took Ruth in 
her arms and gave her a hearty hug, and the 
child never knew what a help her simple con- 
fession of wrong-doing was to the kind-hearted 
but hasty woman, and how often the remem- 
brance of it checked her angry words at some 
undeserved rebuke. 

Ruth went sorrowfully home. 





It was get-: 


ting dusk, and she did so wish she could 
creep up to bed without going in to her 
uncle and aunt. But that could not be, so 
after taking off her things she went quietly 
into the kitchen. The only light came from 
the wood fire, which snapped and flickered on 
the hearth, setting weird shadows dancing on 
the wall. 

‘Well, child, where’s the cat?” cried her 
aunt. 

“It’s dead,” said Ruth with another burst 
of grief, and then with many sobs she told 
her sad tale. Her uncle was vexed at the 
cruel death of the poor creature, but he was 
surprised at Ruth’s intense sorrow. 

“Why, my lass,” he said, “if you were so 
fond of your cat, why did you sell her? [| 
thought you’d got tired of her.” 

“Oh no,” said Ruth earnestly, “I could 
never be tired of her;” and then little by 
little she told them of her teacher’s words, of 
her own longing to do something for God, 
and of her wish to help them in their trouble, 
When she had finished, she was gently lifted 
on to her aunt’s knee, and with her head on 
her breast, and the rough but kindly hand 
stroking her hair, Ruth felt a happiness steal 
into her heart such as she liad never known 
before. After atime her aunt gave her her 
supper, and, as she was worn out with crying, 
sent her early to bed. 

After she had gone, Mr. Graham and 
his wife sat for some time in silence gazing 
at the fire. Atlast he said—“ Do you mind, 
wife, what Parson read to us in church yester- 
day, about the blessed Lord’s taking a child 
and teaching His disciples by it? Seems to 
me, He’s done that to-night for us by our 
little maid.” 

“ Ves,” said his wife; “I never thought, as 
we're poor folk, the Lord would look for any- 
thing from us, but to live honest-like and pay 
our way, and go to church, but Ruth don’t 
seem to think that’s enough. And I’ve been 
very cross to her,” she added contritely, 
“since I’ve been worrited about you. But 
I’ll try and be more mother-like to her; and 
perhaps the Lord will teach us what’s right 
by her.” 

Little Ruth’s deed of loving sacrifice was 
the beginning of happier days for the house- 
hold. It bound her closely to her uncle 
and aunt, and she never again felt the want 
of kind and loving words. She led them 
by her simple act to think of something 
beyond the daily round of cares, and uncon- 
sciously pointed them to Him who “spared 
not His own son, but delivered Him up for 
us all.” 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By THE Rev. R. H. SMITH. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Lord, a little band and lowly.” Les- 
son: 2 Kings v. 1—7. Concluding Hymn: ‘ Now the day is 


Reo story of Naaman seems to be full of 
lessons for children. Let us take as the 
first lesson, the first thing that strikes us as 
we look at him, and that is his leprosy, It 
was a strange and terrible disease. There is 
nothing like it in our country. A leper, pos- 

.sibly, is the most pitiable object amongst all 
the multitude of sufferers. Leprosy could 
never be hidden, for the skin of the leper 
was turned into white scales, from the crown 
of his head to the sole of his foot. And just 
as a leper could never escape the notice of 
others, so he would never be able to hide the 
fearful fact from himself—that he was a Jeger. 

We pity those who are afflicted, and we 
may well do so. But, strange to say, we may 
often find that pitiable as their cases may be, 
it would be well for us if we imitated their 
example. Not only might many of them be 


taken by us as patterns for patience, but we 
might learn lessons of industry, cleverness, 


and indomitable courage. ‘There are a thou- 
sand tales told of the blind, and deaf and 
dumb, the lame and crippled, the sick and 
the poor, who instead of being a burden to 
themselves and a burden to others, have 
served God in the midst of their sufferings, 
by serving their day and generation. It has 
always been so. It is so now. At home 
and abroad we are ever meeting with those 
who have been remarkable for some bodily 
infirmity, and who yet have succeeded in 
accomplishing some great work. 

You have seen the blind standing by the 
way-side begging, and, as a rule, they have a 


placard hanging about their neck with the | 


words, Pity the podr blind. ‘They -are sure to 
be pitied, for their affliction speaks for itself, 
and every one can see that they are blind. 
But all the blind are not beggars. Some 
have found out that there is something they 
can do. They have found out that they can 
do more than others, who do not seem to 
have been so heavily afflicted. For instance, 
they can do more than the deaf and dumb. 
They can hear. And the ear has been called 
the gateway to the mind. The deaf and 
dumb labour under more grievous difficulties 
than the blind. The blind can not only 
hear, but their power of hearing is so accu- 





rate and exact, that they are placed by this 
peculiar faculty on the same level as ordinary 
men. The touch and smell of the blind is 
as remarkable as the quickness in the eye of 
the deaf and dumb. 

The number of blind men who have be- 
come distinguished is large. To-day you 
would find that one of our most eminent 
Members of Parliament is blind. He not 
only takes his part in the debates, but he 
holds the chief position in the Post-Office. 
There was a similar member in the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies, who often made the 
Chamber ring with his original and eloquent 
speeches—but he was blind. A boy called 
blind Jack was celebrated for his boldness in 
swimming and diving. He lost his sight 
through small-pox when he was six years of 
age, and at fifteen he dived at Knaresborough 
and brought up the body of a man who had 
been drowned. He afterwards became a 
surveyor, and most of the roads over the 
Peak in Derbyshire were altered by his 
directions—but he was blind. A poor blind 
girl, residing in one of the provinces of 
France, had for many years, as her greatest com- 
fort, read her embossed Bible with her fingers ; 
getting out of health, and becoming partially 
paralyzed, the hand was also affected, and 
gradually all power of touch was lost. Her 
agony at her loss was great, and in a moment 
of despair she took up her Bible, bent down 
her head and kissed the open leaf, by way, 
as she supposed, of a last farewell. In the 
act of doing so, to her great surprise and 
sudden joy, she felt the letters distinctly with 
her lips. And from that day she still reads 
her Bible with her lips—but she was blind. 

It would seem that lepers have their 
chance, as well as the blind. For in the 
midst of all our troubles, God is good to all, 
and His tender mercies are over all His 
works. The disease of leprosy, while affect- 
ing the skin, leaves the patient for a while in 
the possession of all his powers. So that 
even a leper can do something ; for, without 
respect of persons, “where there’s a will 
there’s a way.” 

We pity Naaman because he was a leper. 
But leper as Naaman was, he was captain of 
the host of the King of Syria; he was a 
great man with his master, because by him 
the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria ; 
and he was also a mighty man of valour. 

We have here one of those descriptions 
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for which the Bible is noted. Many things 
are told us in few words. We are also re- 
minded of another Bible fact. ‘The Bible is 
a selection. We are not told everything. 
For instance, nothing is said about the cause 
of Naaman’s leprosy, or how it was he came 
to be so successful ; and nothing is told us of 
what he did after he was cured. 

But notice how exact and distinct the in- 
formation is which is given to us. Look at 
the drawing. How clearly the man stands 
out. How easy it is for us, from this de- 
scription, to see Naaman, and to see what 
manner of man he was. 

Jesus speaks himself of Naaman, and 
speaks in such a way of him as to lead us to 





single him out from the many other lepers of | 


his time. Naaman, leper though he was, 
not only made for himself a position, but 
deserved the success he achieved. For we 
are told he was a brave and valiant man. 
His time was short. The creeping leprosy 
would presently disqualify him for any great 
work. But his shortening day would call to 


; Spaaiaorecse — 
the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria, 
And so it is not any child, any girl, whose con. 
duct is noticed. ‘The little child was, in her 
way, as great as the mighty man of valour, 
Her purpose, like the purpose of Naaman, 
was the same. Naaman served others, ac. 
cording to the will of God, and the little maid 
did, as we shall see, a great service to Naaman, 

As we look at this little maid who was 
carried away a captive, we are reminded that 
great and grievous changes may be made in 
our circumstances. In those days, and in 
the country where the girl was born, it was a 
time of war. The nations were always fight- 
ing. They were ever killing each other, and 
making prisoners. No one was safe. No 
one could tell what a day would bring forth,’ 
One day the little girl is in her home, play. 
ing with her brothers and sisters, or waiting 
on her mother. And then, she is a stranger 
in a strange land, a captive—a little slave, 
and she is set to wait upon Naaman’s wife, 
For the Syrians had gone out by companies 
into Samaria, and had stolen the child, and 


him, “ Work while it is called to-day, for the | brought her with them to their own land, 


night cometh in which no man can work.” 
There is something more that we ought to 
notice. We are told distinctly, “that by him 


the Lord had given deliverance unto Syria.” | such dangers. 


Such calamities as these seem unlikely to 
happen, and we look at our children and 
the children of others as being safe from any 
But even in our times, and 


Naaman, heathen as he was, may have re- | in our country, we are taught that any of us 
ceived in his way some revelation of the | may be brought to desolation in a moment. 
truth, that he was not left to his own strength | You remember the sinking of the Princess 


and courage to fight his battle of life. Naa- 
man was a martyr to leprosy, and like the 


| 


| 


Alice in the Thames, when'so many men and 
women and children were drowned. There 


noble army of martyrs, who have struggled | was one little boy I know was left, for we 
with their blindness, their deafness, their | had to get him into the Orphan Working 


sickness, their poverty, might have witnessed 


| School. 


And you have only to read the 


the good confession: “ ‘he excellency of | long lists of little children which are published 


the power is of God, and not of us. We are 
troubled on every side, yet not distressed ; 
we are perplexed, but not in despair ; perse- 
cuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” 


SECOND EVENING. 


beng Hymn: “A little child may know.” Lesson: 
2 Kings v. 8—14. Concluding Hymn: ‘Now the day is 
over. 

In the story of Naaman, we find “a little 
maid” is brought before us as distinctly as 
Naaman the leper. Child as she was, she 
was as remarkable, in her way, as Naaman 
the Syrian. She is placed before us as 
plainly as the little child whom our Lord 
took, and set in the midst of his disciples. 

It was not any leper whose case was taken 
as an example, but the case of Naaman the 
leper, who was captain of the host of the 
King of Syria, and honourable, because by him 





twice a year, who have lost their parents in 
different ways, and you will find there are to- 
day the same sad stories of suffering, and 
want, and woe: 

As we read the history of the little maid, 
we pity her case as we pitied the case of 
Naaman. A mere child, and the child a 
gitl; torn away from her home in all the 
tenderness of girlhood, apparently the least 
able to bear such a disaster. Well, she had 
lost her father, and her mother, and her 
friends, but there was some one whom she 
had not lost. The Syrians took her away, 
just as she was, with, as you would say, only 
the clothes she had upon her. No; the 
little maid had something else with her, 
Something she could not lose—something 
that even the Syrians could not take from 
her. The little maid was a Hebrew, and she 
seems to have had a Hebrew teaching, and 
she certainly had a Hebrew faith. You often 
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hear of the blessing of thoughts about God, | the prophet that is in Samaria, for he would 
and of faith in God ; and the blessing lies in | recover him of his leprosy.” And she went 
this, that happen what may, or go where you | in, and told her lord, saying, “Thus and thus 
will, you will find these things can never | said the maid that is of the land of Israel.” 
perish or be lost. The little maid’s heart was moved within 
As a child living in those days in Samaria, her as she looked upon her master, and the 
she would have often sat at home, listening little maid was the means of directing 
to the talk of the times. How the mantle of Naaman to Elisha ; but not only so, she was 
the great prophet Elijah had fallen upon the means of directing Naaman to the God 
Elisha. How Elisha had raised a little child of Elisha, : 
to life. And how the widow’s pot of oil was | It was only a little girl, only a little girl’s 
never empty. She must not only have | talk, and that girl was only a little slave, but 
listened to these things, but she must have | of little children is the kingdom of heaven. 
pondered over them in her heart; for she | For it was then, and is now, and it will ever 
appears not only never to have forgotten | be, that “out of the mouth of babes and 
them, but to have thought about them, and sucklings God has ordained strength.” 


reasoned about them. 


The temptation of the little maid would | THIRD EVENING. 
have been to cry night and day, or to be | Opening Hymn: “‘ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.’’ Lesson: 
sulky and sullen. And you would have quite | 2 Kings v. 15—19. Concluding Hymn: “Now the day is 
understood her not being able to reconcile | °’™ 
herself to her altered circumstances. But | The scene in the history of Naaman 
somehow or other, she does not fret or sulk, | changes, and with the change of scene 
but she seems to accept her condition, and | there is a fresh manifestation of character, 
to make the best of it, by becoming interested and a fresh lesson. Naaman is a man of 
in those she finds around her. Surely we | action, and he loses no time. In his hurry 
shall not be far wrong if we suppose this | he makes a mistake. He gets the King of 
little maid, who believed in Elisha, believed | Syria to write a letter to the King of Israel, 
also in the God of Elisha. And that in the | and with this letter he starts on his journey. 
multitude of her thoughts within her, God’s | He is a rich man, and so can pay for every- 
comforts delighted her soul. She talks and | thing, anything that he wants. Money 
acts, at any rate, as if she did believe in God. | answereth all things; and so he takes with 

But whoever we are, or whatever may | him plenty of gold and silver, more than 
happen to us, we have always some oppor- | 43,000, and ten changes of clothes. We are 
tunity or other of doing good. For after all, | surprised that he should take clothes with 
go where we may, or be left where we may, | him, but the people in those countries did 
we are stillin God’s world. And whoever we | not dress as we do. ‘Their clothes differed 
are, or whatever may happen to us, we are | in value, but they were all of the same shape ; 
all still the children of God. How natural it | they were loose, uncut garments, which would 
is for children, after some accident, to be | fit one man as well as another, and so could 
looking round to find their father, and how | be given away as presents. 
easy it is for a child tomake himself at home | Naaman travels in his chariot, with his 
anywhere, if his father is with him. letter, and brings it to the King of Israel. 

And the little maid waits on Naaman’s| There is some mistake. There are often 
wife. There would be many strange sights | mistakes made about letters. The King of 
in a strange land. There would be one | Israel puts his own meaning upon it, and 
sight, however, that she would never have | reads it as if it were a declaration of war. 
seen in her own country. She would never | Had he remembered Elisha he might have 
have seen a leper in his own house. Lepers | taken it as a command to secure his services, 
in Israel lived by themselves, and no one | but the King seems to have forgotten that 
was allowed to go near them. When they | there was a prophet in Israel. There was 
went out of doors, they were obliged to warn | some excuse for the King of Israel’s error, 
other people of their approach, by calling | for the King of Syria had written as if the 
out “Unclean! unclean!” But the little | King of Israel could cure Naaman, oras if he 
maid lives now with a leper. And what does | might have used his influence with Elisha, and 
she do? Well, she thinks about him, and | compelled him to exert his miraculous power. 
thinks about what she can do for him. And | But he could do neither the one thing nor the 
it was not long before she said unto her | other. 


mares, “Would God, my lord were with The King of Israel is in dismay, and 
55 
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rent his clothes, Naaman finds that some- 
thing is wrong, and his temper is ruffled. At 
this point Elisha sends a message, ‘“‘ Where- 
fore hast thou rent thy clothes? Let him 
come now to me, and he shall know that there 
is a prophet in Israel.” Elisha does not 
either come himself, nor does he even 
mention Naaman’s name. Naaman is not 
half-pleased, but he is a leper, and there is 
some prospect of a cure, and so he goes 
with his horses, and with his chariot, and 
stands at the door of Elisha. Then Elisha 
sent a messenger, possibly Gehazi, to him 
saying, ‘Go and wash in Jordan seven times, 
and thy flesh shall come again to thee, and 
thou shalt be clean.” Naaman’s pride is 
touched, and he is wroth, and leper though 
he is, he goes away saying, “Behold, I 
thought, He will surely come out to me, and 
stand, and call on the name of the Lord his 
God, and strike his hand over the place, and 
recover the leper. Are not Abana and 


Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel? may I not wash in 
them and be clean?” 
went away in a rage. 
This was along speech. You are reminded 
by it of some child in a temper, who has 
been displeased and disappointed, and who 


So he turned and 


has a long story to tell, as it stands by itself 
and sulks over its imagined wrongs. Or you 
may have heard some grown-up persons, in a 
passion, telling their tale of some affront they 
have received, not having put away their 
childish temper. 

Naaman was a heathen. He had not 
received any training. He had also done 
some great things, and evidently thought that 
some deference should be shown him. But 
Naaman was still a leper, it was very foolish 
of him to be in such a passion. Noone ever 
bettered himself by turning sulky. The 
message brought by Gehazi ought to have 
been received with thankfulness and joy. 

But Naaman has servants, and his servants 
are his friends. “And his servants came 
near, and spake unto him, and said, My 
father, if the prophet had bid thee do some | 
great thing, wouldest thou not have done it ? | 
how much rather then, when he saith unto | 
thee, Wash, and be clean?” The servants | 
serve their master, by serving him rather 
than his temper. They persuade and prevail, 
and Naaman is himself again. For he goes 
down and dips himself seven times in Jordan, 
according to the saying of the man of God; 
and _ his flesh came again like unto the flesh 
of a little child, and he was clean. 

With his hands full of gifts, and his mouth | 








full of thanks, in the midst of his company, 
he returns from the Jordan, and _ stands 
before Elisha, with not only a new skin. but 
also a new heart. He would leave behind him 
his treasure with the prophet, just as he left 
behind .his leprosy in the river of Israel, 
* Behold,” he says, “now I know that there 
is no God in all the earth, but in Israel : now, 
therefore, I pray thee, take a blessing of th 
servant.” Again he is disappointed. Elisha 
does not care for silver and gold, nor for 
changes of clothes. He is not to be paid 
for the cure of the leprosy, for it was not by 
him that Naaman was healed. “ He urged 
him to take it, but he refused.” 

Then Naaman’s eyes are opened, or half- 
opened. He must give thanks to God, and 
must serve and worship Him. But how can 
he do this in a strange land? Instead of 
giving anything in exchange for the cure of 
his leprosy, he becomes a beggar. For 
Naaman said, “ Shall there not then, I pray 
thee, be given unto thy servant two mules’ 
burden of earth? for thy servant will hence- 
forth offer neither burnt-offering nor sacrifice 
unto other gods, but unto the Lord.” Naa- 
man was only after all but a child, and he 
spoke asa child. He thought that the God 
of Israel could only be worshipped in the 
land of Israel, and that if he were to worship 
him at home, he must take back some of the 
holy ground with him from Samaria. 

Elisha gives him leave to take the earth, 
and Gehazi, the servant of Elisha, puts it into 
sacks, and Naaman goes away in peace, and 
commences his journey homewards. But 
something happens, and it is about that we 
shall have to talk next Sunday. 


FOURTH EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “If Jesus Christ was séht.’’ Lesson: 
2 Kings v. 20—27. Concluding Hymn: “ Now the day is 
over. 

The story of Naaman would seem to have 
closed with the cure of his leprosy. The pro- 
phet would have returned to his chamber, 
thanking God for the power He had given him 
to work a miracle. And Naaman, with his 
troop, would be on their road back again to 
theirown country. The Lord had done great 
things for them, whereof they wereglad, We 
would not disturb Elisha as he humbles him- 
self before his God, nor Naaman as he sits 
musing in his chariot. _ Verily God is not far 
from either one of them. ¢ 

But, no, it can never be ;, yes, it is ; Gehazi 
is on Naaman’s track, running as. if for his 
life. What is the meaning of this? Well, it 
is the last thing you would have thought of. 
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For Gehazi, the servant of Elisha the man of | but he would ask for others belonging to him. 


God, had said within himself, “ Behold, my 
master has spared Naaman this Syrian, in not 
receiving at his hands that which he brought : 
but as the Lord liveth, I will run after him, 
and take somewhat of him.” So Gehazi 
followed after Naaman. 

You would not have expected su@h a 
servant in the house of Elisha. The nia, at 
the first, might have had bad thoughts, or 
even done wrong things, but living with such 
a master, he would, you would think,#have 
ceased to do evil and learnt to do well? Old 
things would have passed awayg*aillethings 
would have become new. But, fie, Great 
religious privileges are not #€6essafilysure to 
keep a person from falling Hit@ t€mptation. 
And the temptation that beséts*Gehazi is a 
temptation that easily besets us all. Most 
of us have hidden in our hearts*the love of 
money. Were we to see heaps of gold and 
silver that seemed to be waiting to be given 
away, we should find ourselves set a longing 
and craving for some portion for ourselves. 


And he who trusts in-his own heart is a fool, | 


for the heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked ; who can know it? 

The eye of Naaman would be turned 
naturally in the direction of the house of the 
prophet, and would catch sight of the flying 
figure. The whole company would be arrested 
immediately, and Naaman, finding that some 
one is coming after him, lights down from his 
chariot and goes to meet Gehazi. 

Our heart sickens at his tale. And the 
man swears as well as lies. He rounds off 
his story with an oath. He had made up his 
mind to tell a lie, and now he finds he can 
call the all-seeing God to bear witness to the 
lie. There are many who swear who do not 
know what they are doing. But a servant 
of a man of God must have known better. 
Listen to what Gehazi is saying. 

“My master has sent me, saying, Behold, 
even now there be come to me from Mount 
Ephraim two young men of the sons of the 
prophets : give them, I pray thee, a talent of 
silver, and two changes of garments.” You 
know, as you hear him talk, that he is say- 
ing what is not true. The story of the two 
young sons of the prophets is a made-up 
tale. Notice also that he says nothing about 
the gold, but only asks for the silver and the 
clothes, for he is anxious not to awaken 
suspicion. Naaman would be glad as he 
heard what Gehazi had to say. Elisha had 
refused his gifts, but the prophet would seem 
to have thought better of his claim. He 
would not take anything directly for himself, 





Naaman would have now different thoughts 
of the God of Israel and the man of God. It 
is not much that he gives after all, but at any 
rate his cure is no longer a free gift. He 
can now do what he wanted to do. 

*“ And Naaman said, Be content, take two 
talents. And he urged him, and bound two 
talents of silver in two bags, with two changes 
of garmerits, and laid them upon two of his 
servants; and they bare them before him.” 

Gehazi’succeeds in getting hold of some 
of th il. He looks at the men going 
before Wim, stooping with the weight of the 
silver atthe clothes. But what will he do 
with his ynow he has got it? Will it 
be safe ft to carry it home with him to 
his maste®@ hétise ? He knows what he will 
do. He will leaWe it at the tower, and it will 
be safe thére. So when the men come to 
the building, he takes their burdens from 
them and lets the men go, and they return to 
Naaman. 

Everything is settled. No one has seen. 
No one has known. He has covered his 
sin, and he prospers. He shelters himself 
in his cloak, and goes in, and stands before 
Elisha, his master. There would seem to be 
a cloak for sin. 

But Gehazi has forgotten something. Most 
sinners forget something or other. Gehazi 
has forgotten that his master is a man of God, 
and that God has often helped his master to 
do things which no man could do except 
God were with him. Everything is naked 
and opened before the eye of Him with 
whom we have to do; and Elisha is shown 
in a moment the whole transaction. Gehazi 
tells another lie, as his master taxes him with 
being absent from the house. But nothing 
now is of any avail; his sin has found him 
out. And the leprosy of Naaman cleaves to 
him, and he goes out from the presence of 
Elisha a leper as white as snow. 

Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ warns 
us to take heed and beware of covetousness, 
for a man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth. We 
are told also, ‘ Be not deceived, for whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he also reap!” 

There is the forgiveness of sins for all, for 
God’s mercy endureth for ever, and the 
blood of Jesus Christ, his Son, cleanseth from 
all sin, Butall sinners must suffer, tor we read 
—‘ Many sorrows shall be to the wicked.” 

There is something, however, better than 
the forgiveness of sin, and that is the preven- 
tion of sin. And for this better thing let us 
pray, “ Lord, deliver us from evil.” 
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LOVING FACES. 


“ Every one that loveth is born of God.”—1 Joun iv. 7. 


OMMON to all races, 
Common to us all, 
Are the loving faces, 
Faces great and small. 


Faces of our mothers, 
Lighting up our home ; 
Faces of our brothers, 
As the world we roam. 


Faces, loving faces, 
Lifting up their light, 

With a thousand graces, 
Shining in the night ; 


Lighting up with glory 
All this darkened earth. 
Telling us the story 
Of our heavenly birth. 


For, in holy faces, 
Faces full of love, 
We may find the traces 
Of our God above. 


So to all the races, 
So to us and all, 
By these loving faces 
God to us doth call, 
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I.—HOME NOTES. 
PRESIDENT GARFIELD: A COMMON SORROW. 


‘THE death of General Garfield, President of the 

United States, which took place on the evening 
of the 19th of September, after eleven weeks of suf- 
fering from the bullet-wound inflicted by an assassin 
on the 2nd of July, has touched the heart of the 
civilised world with profound emotion. The circum- 
stances of the case were singularly calculated to draw 
forth not only common human sympathy, but also to 
stir those feelings of enthusiasm and admiration 
which, after all, respond so readily in the breasts of 
men generally to the spectacle of great moral 
qualities. Even had there been nothing exceptional 


in General Garfield’s personal character and history, | 


the crime by which he fell would have provoked the 
execration of all righteous men, and the prolonged 
anguish which he endured would have excited deep 
commiseration. But the world knows now, what it 
scarcely knew six months ago, that General Garfield 
was a man who represented one of the noblest types 
of American citizenship, and who possessed qualities 
which eminently fitted him to serve the State and to 
further the much-needed task of purifying and elevat- 
ing the tone and practice of its public and political 
life. He had just reached the full maturity of fifty 
years; his splendid powers were at their best, and 
the popular vote had placed him in the position of 
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chief Magistrate of the Great Republic, in which | 


eapacity he had the best opportunity of using his 
gifts and influence for his country’s good, 

In his private life he exemplified qualities fully in 
harmony with those which distinguished his public 
career. He had made his way from the humblest 
beginnings, by steadfast and honourable labour and 


indomitable energy, to a position of commanding | 


eminence and influence, Left with other children in 
the charge of a widowed mother, who now survives 
to lament the loss of a son who could not but be 
her pride and joy, he had to set to work for his liveli- 
hood while yet scarcely more than a child. The 
story of his struggles and progress is, happily, one 
which has many parallels on both sides of the 
Atlantic, although the condition of social life in 
America probably afforded him opportunities of 
more rapid advancement than he could have com- 
manded in England. He had a love of learning 
which was eager and strong from his boyhood; and 
by diligently using every spare moment in the 
intervals of manual labour, he acquired considerable 
knowledge. By rigid self-denial he was enabled to 
meet the expense of a college training, and his pro- 
gress was so marked and substantial, that while yet a 
young man of six-and-twenty he was appointed 
President of Hiram College, Ohio. Long before 
this he had become a simple-hearted and earnest 
Christian believer, and now in his important position, 
with three hundred young men under his care, he 








| less attention and sympathy of the entire nation. 


| sant garden grounds of Kent, is one of the most pic- 


fulfilled the double duty of teacher and preacher, 
winning with his students an influence over mind and 
heart, the remembrance of which is still gratefully 
cherished. 

The circumstances of the time, however,—for the 
question between slavery and free labour was becom- 
ing more and more the pressing question for the 
United States—and his noticeable gifts as a speaker 
and a man of native and cultivated sagacity, marked 
him for a political career. He threw in his lot with 
the anti-slavery party, and speedily won recognition 
both by constituencies and by the Government. 
When the Civil War came, he served as a soldier 
with conspicuous gallantry and ability, until called by 
Lincoln to assist in council rather than in the field. 
When, only a few months ago, he was summoned to 
the Presidential Chair, he entered upon his duties 
with characteristic strength of will and loftiness of 
purpose ; and it was his attitude of resolute hostility 
towards the corruption and abuses that had crept 
into the administrative system of the United States, 
which provoked an obscure adherent of an opposing 
political party to commit the dastardly crime which 
has now had a fatal result. 

Nothing has been more impressive in connection 
with this sad event than the effect which President 
Garfield’s sufferings and death has had upon political 
parties in the States. For the time the waters of 
strife have been at rest;‘and there has been such a 
calm, such a laying aside of animosity, such a common 
feeling of sympathy and unity, as American political 
life has scarcely known before. The prolonged suf- 
fering 6f the President, his splendid fortitude under 
his trials, and the passionate devotion and heroic 
courage of his wife, have altogether thrust into the 
background those differences which usually divide the 
American politicians into fiercely hostile camps, 
and have concentrated the tearful and almost breath- 
It 
is difficult to believe that such an experience will not 
have a permanent effect for good upon American 
political life. And England has rendered to the late 
President a tribute of respect and sympathy, and to 
the American people a token of profound and earnest 
brotherhood, which cannot be forgotten. The Queen, 
in sending her loving, womanly messages to Mrs. 


| Garfield, and in paying her royal tribute to the 


memory of the President, has not only expressed her 
own feeling, but has rightly interpreted that of all her 
people. It affords some alleviation to the pain, dis- 
appointment, and regret, occasioned by General 
Garfield’s tragic death, when we remember that that 
death has already been so fruitful in gracious in- 
fluences, and, not least, that it has so drawn the 
hearts of England and America together. 


THE HOP-GARDENS OF KENT. 
Hop-picking, on a sunny autumn day, in the plea- 
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turesque of the many picturesque sights which rural 
England affords, and the customary method of having 
the crop gathered in affords a fine opportunity for 
some twenty or thirty thousand of the poor of London 
to get every year a sight of green fields and a breath 
of fresh air and to enjoy for some three or four 
weeks an outdoor life which affords a striking con- 
trast to their habitual surroundings and experiences, 
Unhappily, however, the gain has its terrible draw- 
backs, The company which goes down on these 
excursions is very mixed and includes some of the 
lowest and most vicious elements of our poorer popu- 
lation. In many instances no provision is made for 
the decent accommodation of the promiscuous multi- 
tude, no effectual oversight is exercised, and beer- 
houses on every hand offer their temptations. The 
effect of such conditions upon the untaught, unregu- 
lated throng, who in their ordinary life have had but 
little opportunity of learning self-respect and self-res- 
traint, to say nothing of a higher law, may readily be 
imagined. Folly, blasphemy, and vice run riot, and 
the amount of mischief done is incalculable and de- 
plorable. This dark picture, however, is not without 
its brighter spots. A society was founded in 1866 
by the Rev. J. Y. Stratton, rector of Ditton, for the 
conveyance and improved lodging of hop-pickers, 
under the presidency of Earl Sydney, and some good 
work has been accomplished through its agency. 
Mr. Stratton has also organized a movement for 
providing missionaries and tent-services for the hop- 
pickers, and this year twenty-one missionaries have 
been at work in connection with the local clergy. 
Some gratifying evidences have been afforded that 
these efforts have not been in vain ; but it seems also 
unquestionable that a state of things remains which 
is a scandal to the country and with regard to which 
the intervention of the law, in the way of regulative 
enactment and supervision, might be of much advan- 
tage. From year to year the same complaints are 
made. Legislative measures cannot make people 
sober or moral—as our great pleasure resorts for the 
rich, as well as these scenes of summer outing for the 
poor, bear witness—but at any rate open scandals may 
be dealt with. 


FRIENDLESS YOUNG SERVANT-GIRLS. 


We are glad once again to direct attention to the 
quiet but useful work of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion for Befriending Young Servants, one of a num- 
ber of valuable organizations demanded by the con- 
ditions of social life in our great cities. The purpose 
of the Association, which was started about six years 
ago, is indicated by its name ; but we may mention that 
the class whom it seeks to help consists especially of 
friendless girls between 13 and 18 years of age, who 
have been taught in the pauper schools of the metro- 
polis, or who are entering upon the struggle for a 
livelihood under equally if not more disadvantageous 
circumstances. About two hundred girls discharged 
from the pauper schools are every year assigned to 
the care of the Association, and already there are 
upwards of nine hundred girls on the books, who are 














systematically befriended and looked after by the 
lady visitors of the Association. The Association 
has also established free registries, under competent 
paid supervision, for enabling such girls to obtain, 
suitable situations, and Homes in which they may 
find refuge and guidance when out of employment. 
The address of the Secretary is 14, Grosvenor Street, 
S.W. In the direction indicated by this Society, 
not only in London but all over the country, espe. 
cially in large towns and cities, there is, we are satis. 
fied, an almost boundless sphere for the exercise of 
womanly tact, sympathy, and generous aid, a sphere 
for ‘women’s work for women” of the best kind, 
demanding the best qualities. 


AN APPEAL FOR THE VAUDOIS. 


A most touching appeal has been issued by Mrs. 
C. Garnett on behalf of the poor people of one of the 
Vaudois villages, in the Hautes Alpes, who seem to- 
be in imminent danger of perishing from starvation, 
In a desolate spot in the heart of the Vaudois valleys 
is Dormilheuse, a mountain plateau, ‘‘the impreg- 
nable refuge of the Vaudois.” There a handful of 
this brave and devoted Protestant people found a safe 
hiding-place, while their countrymen were slaughtered 
by thousands, for the truth and for conscience, in the 
more accessible spots below and around, and there 
their descendants remain to this day. But for some 
seven years or so their life has been a terribly hard 
one; an unbroken succession of bad harvests has 
reduced them to a state of famine; their supply of 
fodder has failed, and their cattle are perishing. The 
winters have been of fearful severity, and the constant 
fall of avalanches has been a source of terror and of 
injury. ‘*The only hope of these Vaudois,” says 
Mrs. Garnett, ‘“‘is emigration. Nine families have 
gone and are doing well in Algeria. It costs about 
475 for a family to remove and build the house and 
obtain the stock, required by the Algerian Govern- 
ment, before possession of the land is granted. 
About £500 would save these people. In the time 
of Cromwell England gave £32,000 for them,. and 
compelled the French Government to stop the terrible 
persecution raging against their fellow Protestants. 
Charles II. stole this national fund, but surely there 
are enough Protestants in England left to save from 
the slower torture of starvation the children of those 
whom our fathers rescued from the fire and sword.” 
Mrs. Garnett, having given other particulars, pleads, 
‘Out of a full heart I beg for the Dean of Ripon’s 
‘Dormilheuse Emigration Fund’ the sympathy and 
help of the Christians of England; ” and she adds, 
‘‘either the inhabitants of Dormilheuse must be helped 
now, or the stainless Vaudois Church must be lost in 
the Roman Catholic departments around.” 


OUR PRISONS AND THEIR POPULATION. 


The fact that the prisons of England and Wales 
contain an average population of upwards of twenty 
thousand is one which demands the consideration not 
only of the Government and Legislature of -this. 
country, but also of every thoughtful and benevolent 
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n. The care of this prison-population was 
assigned in 1878 to Government Commissioners, in 
accordance with an Act passed in 1877, and from 
time to time copious reports have been issued giving 
an account of the labours of this body, and statistics 
and statements indicating the principal results which 
have been achieved and which are being aimedat. A 
glance at these reports, such as we have recently 
taken, shows that they present a great number of 
interesting particulars, and that a course of real 
reform in prison management has been quietly 
entered upon, and is making real if not rapid pro- 
gress. Under the direction of the Commissioners 
the number of prisons has been reduced one half— 
from 113 to 67—although accommodation has been 
provided for about the same number of prisoners as 
previously. The concentration of management thus 
effected has not only reduced the cost of administra- 
tion very materially, but has also been associated with 
important sanitary and disciplinary improvements. 
A more humane system of punishments for breaches 
of discipline has been extensively adopted; some 
steps have been taken in the utilisation of prison- 
labour, and measures of various kinds have been 
taken with the general purpose of encouraging reform 
in the character and habits of prisoners, and of so 
preventing crime. In particular, we may note that 
at the recommendation of the Commissioners, the 
Treasury have consented to grant for the aid of 
prisoners on their discharge a sum of £10,000 per 
annum, part of which will be available for distribution 
by aid societies. The Commissioners are pursuing 
important inquiries as to the conditions of crime, its 
relation to the prevalence of pauperism, and the best 
means both of arresting its spread and progress and 
‘oi cutting off its sources of supply. Bad associations 
in early life are the great direct cause of that 
criminality of which the law can take account. Mere 
education has been proved to be no specific for the 
correction of vicious tendencies and the counteraction 
of evil influences ; but it is a force to be pressed into 
the service of moral and religious agencies. To leave 
children to grow up in poverty, idleness, and ignor- 
ance, is the certain way to keep up the numbers of 
our prison population. 


WORK AND AIMS OF THE HOWARD ASSOCIATION, 


While we freely recognise the official services in 
the cause of prison administration and reform, which 
we have noted above, we are satisfied that there is 
still ample scope and large demand for the beneficent 
Jabours of such a society as the Howard Association, 
This Association has done much in keeping before 
the country and the Government many special aspects 
of prison experience and criminal life, and in promot- 
ing beneficial action with respect to them. In parti- 
cular it has incessantly urged the re-consideration of 
the methods in which juvenile crime has been dealt 
with in this country, and has taken great pains to 
collect information as to the most practicable and 
efficient means of dealing with juvenile offenders. 














To its labours we are indebted to a large extent for 
the growth of public feeling and for legislative action 
in favour of substituting other modes of treatment in 
place of imprisonment for child criminals. The 
Association also has pressed home upon the public 
mind the importance of measures for arresting intem- 
perance, a great source of crime; the desirability of 
the adoption of some means of revising, under certai:: 
conditions, criminal sentences; the value of moral 
influences in the treatment of criminals; and the pro- 
bable advantage of some modification of the present 
method of dealing with habitual misdemeanants, It 
may be that some of the objects sought by this 
Association may not altogether unreasonably be clas- 
sified as ‘‘ crotchets,” but if so, they are crotchets of a 
generous kind, and its main operations are directed 
towards the attainments of ends which must com- 
mend themselves to the sympathy and intelligent 
interest of all who consider earnestly questions of this 
profoundly significant and important character. The 
Association, which has its head-quarters at 5, Bishops- 
gate Street Without, E.C., does its work on a very 
modest income of a few hundreds a year, and we 
observe from its recent Report that it is in want of 
funds. 


CONGREGATIONALISTS AND HOME MISSIONS, 


The Congregational Union, a body consisting of 
delegated representatives of the Congregational 
Churches of England and Wales, has been recently 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary in Manchester, 
under the presidency of the Rev. Dr. Alion. There 
was an attendance of upwards of sixteen hundred 
delegates, and the various meetings held in the Free 
Trade Hall attracted vast and enthusiastic audiences, 
The occasion is being taken to call upon the Congre- 
gational Churches throughout the country earnestly 
to consider the best methods of more effectually pro- 
viding for the spiritual necessities of our growing 
population. It seems to be generally felt among the 
leaders of Congregationalism that the time has come 
for more systematic and confederated action on the 
part of the churches of that order, especially with 
respect to home mission work, and the conviction is 
growing that such action is quite compatible with the 
maintenance of the ecclesiastical principles of inde- 
pendency in their integrity. The remarkable social 
changes going on in this country, many of which are 
indicated by the recent census, seem to indicate the 
need of some effort in the way of more complete 
adaptation of the church methods of many, if not all, 
Christian denominations, In particular, the remark- 
able tendency of the population to abandon the rural 
districts and to swell the numbers in our great towns 
and cities, is bringing about a very important altera- 
tion in the conditions and requirements of evangelistic 
work, The Episcopal Church has developed and is 
developing—although perhaps not always in methods 
which we can approve—a remarkable degree of 
flexibility in organization and arrangement, and is 
manifesting a zeal in seeking to overtake the religious 
necessities of the hour which command sympathy and 
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respect, and deserve imitation. The want of the hour 
is probably not so much new methods of spreading the 
Christian faith as a more complete adjustment of old 
methods to new circumstances, and, above all, a more 
profound sense of the supreme claims of the Kingdom 
of God. The Congregationalists seem to be realising 
in fuller measures these great truths. They are raising 
a Jubilee Fund especially with a view to the exten- 
sion and increased efficiency of home mission work, 
and the effort has been supported with a munifi- 
cence and sympathy which seem to promise consider- 
able financial results. A beginning has been made 
by offerings amounting to about £60,000. 


II.—MISSION JOTTINGS. 


THE BIBLE FOR THE CHINESE, 

From an interesting sketch, given in an American 
periodical, of the labour which has been expended 
upon the translation of the Bible into the Chinese 
language, we gather a few noteworthy facts. No 
less than six versions of the Holy Scriptures have 
been given to the people of China in their own tongue 
within the present century, Before enumerating 
these, however, it may be worth while to mention 
that the work when undertaken by Protestants was 
not wholly new in the Chinese Empire. It had pro- 
bably been entered upon by the Nestorians, resident 
there for many centuries, and it had certainly been 
approached, although with the timidity and reserve 
characteristic of their communion, by the Roman 
Catholic missionaries who for more than three hun- 
dred years have laboured in China. It is said 
that a complete translation of the Bible was completed 
about the year 1700, and it is known that a hun- 
dred years ago, a Chinese version of the New Testa- 
ment was in use in a college in Naples where young 
Chinese converts were being trained for the priesthood 
in their own country. It is, however, a noteworthy fact 
that, so faras is known, notasingle complete copy of the 
Bible has ever been put into the hands of a Chinese 
convert by the Roman Catholic missionaries, and 
that no encouragement has ever been given by them 
to any effort to print and distribute the Written 
Word for the benefit of the thousands of adherents 
of their Church in the Chinese Empire. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society took its first 
steps towards the production of a Chinese version of 
the Scriptures in 1805, when inquiries were set on 
foot on the subject. The idea was at first entertained 
of making use, as a basis, of a manuscript version of 
a portion of the New Testament, contained in the 
British Museum ; but it was found that the cost of 
printing five thousand copies of this fragment would 
be over £6,000, and the scheme was abandoned on 
the score of the expense. The entire Chinese Bible is 
now printed in China for about four shillings. In 
the following year, 1806, the Society announced that 
“a commencement had been made in Seram- 
pore, Bengal, in translating the Scriptures into 
Chinese, with advantages unattainable in this 








country.” The chief part in this great work was 
undertaken by Dr. Marshman, who secured the assis. 
tance of Chinese scholars, and after sixteen years of 
incessant toil, in the face of extraordinary difficulties, 
was brought to a successful issue. In 1822 the first 
known entire version of the Bible in Chinese was 
printed at Serampore. It was in some respects im. 
perfect, and was often rude and undramatic in style, 
but it is a monument of noble industry and apostolic 
zeal, and laid a good foundation for further efforts, 
About the same time that Dr. Marshman’s labours 
had commenced, Dr. Morrison, of the London Mis. 
sionary Society, was engaged on the same work, into 
which he threw an ardour equal to that of his con. 
temporary, and an ability and scholarship at least 
equal to his. After labouring for several years alone 
at his task, having arrived in China in 1807, Dr, 
Morrison was joined in his enterprise by Dr. Milne, 
and in 1823 the completed work was published, 
Dr. Morrison, however, felt in common with his 
brother missionaries, that this version was far from 
perfect, and had made arrangements with a view to a 
revision, when he was snatched away by death. 
Three missionaries—Gutzlaff, Medhurst, and Bridg. 
man, took up the task, and in 1835 produced a 
revised Chinese New Testament, which was the only 
version used by the Protestant missionaries in China 
for the next ten or twelve years. Shortly after the 
Treaty of Nanking in 1842, which opened five 
Chinese ports to foreign residents, the missionaries 
representing four societies—one English, two Ameri- 
cans, one local—formed a committee for the produc. 
tion of a new version of the New Testament in 
Chinese. This is known as the Delegates’ Version, 
and was completed in 1850; it .is considered an 
admirable translation. The re-translation of the Old 
Testament then commenced, but a difference of 
opinion divided the committee, and ultimately, about 
1862, two versions were issued. Another complete 
translation, the fifth of those mentioned, had been 
previously finished by Mr. Gutzlaff, and extensively 
circulated in one province. In 1872 a version of the 
New Testament in the colloquial language, called the 
Mandarin dialect, which had occupied a committee 
six years in preparation, was completed, and two 
years later the Old Testament in the same dialect 
was published, as the result of the labours of a bishop 
of the Episcopal Church of America. This is alto- 
gether the most popular version of the Scriptures in 
Chinese, and is largely purchased by the people. 
Several additions have been made to these transla- 
tions by versions in local dialects. In the whole of 
the eighteen provinces of China the Bible is now 
being freely distributed to persons of every class, 
Our space is filled, and yet we find that we have 
done little more than give a bald enumeration of 
what has been done in this important ficld of 
labour. How much toil, and suffering, and devotion, 
and prayer, and hope, and faith are represented by 
these Chinese versions of the Bible only the day of 
God will reveal. 
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COBWEBS AND CABLES. 


By HESBA STRETTON, AUTHOR OF ‘¢ JESSICA’S FIRST PRAYER,” ‘ In PRISON AND OUT,” ETC. 


“Sins are at first like cobwebs, at last like cables,”—Saying attributed to Napoleon I. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—THE MOST MISERABLE. 

id was past noon when Felicita was driven 

up to the hotel in the village. She told the 
driver she would be ready to return to Stans 
as soon as the horses were rested ; and then 
she wandered out into the village street, 
thinking she might come across some peasant 
at work alone, or some woman standing idly 
at her door, with whom she could fall into a 
casual conversation, and learn what she had 
come to ascertain. But she met with no soli- 
tary villager ; and she strayed onward, almost 
unwittingly in the direction of the cemetery. 
In passing by the church, she pushed open 
one of the heavy swinging doors and cast a 
glance around ; there was no one in sight, 
but the gabble of boys’ voices in some vestry 
close by reached her ear, and a laugh rang 
after it which echoed noisily in the quiet 
aisles. The high altar was lit up by a light 
from a side window, and her eye was arrested 
by it. Still, whether she saw and heard, or 
was deaf and blind, she scarcely knew. Her 
feet were drawn by some irresistible attrac- 
tion towards the grave where her husband 
was not buried, 

She did not know in what corner of the 
graveyard it was to be found ; and when she 
entered the small enclosure, with its wooden 
cross at the head of every narrow mound, 
she stood still for a minute or two, hesitat- 
ingly, and looking before her with a bewil- 
dered and reluctant air, as if engaged in an 
enterprise she recoiled from. A young priest 
was passing to and fro with his breviary in 
his hands and his lips moving as if in prayer ; 
but at the unexpected sight of an English 
traveller thus early in the season, his curiosity 
was aroused, and he bent his steps towards 
her. When he was sufficiently near to catch 
her wandering eye, he spoke in a quiet and 
courteous manner. 

“Ts Madame seeking for any special spot?” 
he inquired. 

“Yes,” answered Felicita, fastening upon 
him her large sad eyes, which had dark rings 
below them, intensifying the mournfulness of 
their expression ; “I am looking for a grave, 
the grave of a stranger, Roland Sefton. 
I have come from England to find it.” 

Her voice was constrained and low; and 
the words came in brief, panting syllables, 
xX—<6 


which sounded almost like sobs. The 
priest looked closely and scrutinizingly into 
the pallid face turned towards him, which 
was as rigid as marble, except for the gleam 
of the dark eyes. 

“Madame is suffering; she is ill!” he said. 

“No; not ill,” answered Felicita, in an 
absent manner, as if she was speaking in a 
dream ; “ but of all women the most miser- 
able.” 

It seemed to him that the English lady 
was not aware of what words shevuttered. 
He felt embarrassed and perplexed: all the 
English were heretics, and how heretics 
could be comforted or counselled he did not 
know. But the dreamy sadness of her face 
appealed to his compassion. The only thing 
he could do for her was to guide her to the 
grave she was seeking. 

For the last nine months no hand had 
cleared away the weeds from around it or 
the moss from gathering upon it. The little 
pathway trodden by Jean Merle’s feet was 
overgrown, though still perceptible, and the 
priest walked along it with Felicita following 
him. Little threads of green were filling up 
the deep clear-cut lettering on the cross ; and 
grey and yellow lichens were creeping over 
the granite. Since the snow had melted, and 
the sun had shone hotly into the high-lying 
valley, there had been a rapid growth of 
vegetation here as everywhere else, and the 
weeds and grass had flourished luxuriantly ; 
but amongst them Alice’s slip of ivy had 
thrown out new buds and tendrils. The 
priest paused before the grave, with Felicita 
| standing beside him silent and speil-bound. 
|She did not weep or cry, or fling herself 

upon the ground beside it as he had expected. 
| When he looked askance at her marble face 
| there was no trace of emotion upon it; except- 
ing that her lips moved very slightly, as if they 
formed the words inscribed upon the cross, 

“ Ttis not in good order just at present,” he 
| said, breaking the oppressive silence. “The 
| peasant who took charge of it, Jean Merle, 
disappeared from Engelberg last summer, and 
has never since been seen or heard of. They 
say he was paid to take care of this grave ; 
and truly when he was here there was no 
weed, no soil, no little speck of moss upon 
it, There was no other grave kept like this. 
Was Roland Sefton a relative of Madame?” 
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“Yes!” she whispered, or he thought 
she whispered it from the motion of her lips. 
“Madame is not a Catholic?” he asked. 

Felicita shook her head, 

“What a pity! what a pity!” he con- 
tinued, in a tone of mild regret, “ or I could 
eonsole her. Yet I will pray the good God 
and the Mother of Sorrows to give her com- 
fort. If she only knew the solace of opening 
her heart, even to a fellow-mortal !” 

“Does no one know where Jean Merle 
is?” she asked, in a low but clear, penetrat- 
ing voice which startled him, he said after- 
wards, almost as much as if the image of the 
Blessed Virgin had spoken to him. With 
the effort to speak a slight colour flushed 
across the pale, wan face, and her eyes 
fastened eagerly upon him. 

“No one, Madame,” he replied; “the 
poor man was a misanthrope, and lived quite 
alone in misery. He came neither to con- 
fession nor to mass; but whether he was a 
heretic or an atheist no man knew. Where 
he came from, or where he went to, was 
known only to himself. But they think he 
must have perished on the mountains, for he 
disappeared suddenly last August. His little 
hut is falling into ruins; it was too poora 
place for anybody but him.” 

“I must go there; where is it?” she 
inquired, turning abruptly away from the 
grave, without a tear ora prayer, he observed. 

The spell that had bound her seemed 
broken, and she looked agitated and hurried. 
There was more vigour and decision in her 
face and manner than he could have believed 

ossible a few minutes before. She was no 

onger a marble image of despair. 

“If Madame will go quite through the 
village,” he answered, “it is the last house 
on the avay to Stans. But it cannot be 
called a house; it isaruin. It stands apart 
from all the rest, like an accursed spot; for 
no person will go near it. If Madame goes, 
she will find no one there.” 

With a quick yet stately gesture of farewell 
Felicita turned away, and walked swiftly 
down the little path, not running, but mov- 
ing so rapidly that she was soon out of 
sight. By-and-by, when he had had time to 
think over the interview and to recover from 
his surprise, he followed her; but he saw 
nothing of her—only the miserable hovel 
where Jean Merle lived, into which she had 
probably found an entrance. 

Felicita had learned something of what she 
had come to discover. Jean Merle had been 
living in Engelberg until the last summer, 
though now he had disappeared. Perished 








a 
on the mountains! Oh! could that be true? 
It was likely to be true. He had always 
been a daring mountaineer, when there wag 
every motive to him to be careful of his life. 
and now what could make it precious to 
him? There was no other reason for sud- 
denly breaking off the thread of his life here 
in Engelberg; for Felicita had never ima. 
gined it possible that he would return to 
England. If he had disappeared he must 
have perished on the mountains. 

Yet there was no relief to her in the 
thought. If she had heard in England that 
he was dead, there would have been a sense 
of deliverance, and a secret consciousness of 
real freedom, which would have made her 
future course lie before her in brighter and 
more tranquil light. She would at last be 
what she seemed to be. But here, amid the 
scenes of his past life, there was a deep com- 
punction in her heart, and a profound pity 
for the miserable man, whose neighbours 
knew nothing about him, but that he had 
vanished out of their sight. That she 
should come to seek him, and find not even 
his grave, oppressed her with anguish, as she 
passed along the village street, till she saw 
the deserted hut standing apart, like an 
accursed place, the fit dwelling of an outcast. 

The short ladder that led to it was half 
broken ; but she could climb it easily, and 
the upper part of the door was partly open, 
and swinging lazily to and fro in the light 
breeze that was astir after the storm. There 
was no difficulty in unfastening the bolt 
which held the lower half, and Felicita 
stepped into the low room. She stood for 
a while, how long she did not know, gazing 
forward with wide-open, motionless eyes, the 
brain scarcely conscious of seeing through 
them, though the sight before her was re- 
flected on their dark and glistening surface, 
A corner of the roof had fallen in during the 
winter, and a stream of bright light shone 
through it, irradiating the dim and desolate 
interior. The abject poverty of her husband's 
dwelling-place was set in broad daylight. 
The windowless walls, the bare black rafters 
overhead, the rude bed of juniper-branches 
and ferns, the log seat, rough as it had come 
out of the forest; she saw them all as if she 
saw them not, so busy was her brain that it 
could take no notice of them just now. 

So busy was it that all her life seemed to 
be hurrying and crowding and _ whirling 
through it, with swift pictures starting into 
momentary distinctness, and dying suddenly 
to give place to others. It was a terrifying 
and enthralling phantasmagoria which held 
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her spell-bound on the threshold of this 
ruined hovel, her husband’s last shelter. 

At last she roused herself, and stepped 
forward hesitatingly. Her eyes had fallen 
upon a book or two at the end of a shelf as 
black as the walls—and books had always 
called to her with a voice that could not be 
resisted. She crept slowly and feebly across 
the mouldering planks of the floor, through 
which she could see the grass springing on 
the turf below the hut. But when she lifted 
up the mildewed and dust-covered volume 
lying uppermost and opened it, her eyes fell 
first upon her own portrait, stained, faded, 
nearly blotted out, yet herself, as she was 
when she became Roland Sefton’s wife. 

She sank down, faint and trembling, on 
the rough block ot wood, and leaned back 
against the mouldy walls, with the photo- 
graph in her hand and her eyes fastened 
upon it. His mother’s portrait and his 
children’s he had given up as evidence of 
his death; but he had never parted with 
hers. Oh, how he had loved her! Would 
to God she had loved him as dearly! But 
she had forsaken him, had separated him 
from her as one who was accursed, and 
whose very name was a malediction. She had 
exacted the uttermost farthing from him-—his 
mother, his children, his home, his very life— 
to save her name from dishonour. It seemed 
as if this tarnished, dishonoured picture 
of herself, cherished through all his misery 
and desolation, spoke more deeply and 
poignantiy to her than anything else could 
do. She fancied she could see him, the 
wayworn, haggard, weather-beaten peasant, 
as she had seen him last, sitting here, with 
the black walls shutting him out from all 
the world, but holding this portrait in his 
hands, and looking at it as she did now. 
And he had perished on the mountains ! 

Suddenly all the whirl of her brain grew 
quiet, the swift thoughts ceased to rush 
across it. She felt dull and benumbed, as if 
she could no longer exert herself to remem- 
ber or to know anything. Her eyes were 
weary of seeing, and the lids drooped over 
them. The light had become dim, as if the 
sun had already set. Her ears were growing 
heavy, as though no sound could ever disturb 
her again, when a bitter and piercing cry, such 
as is seldom drawn from the heart of man, 
penetrated through all the lethargy creeping 
over her. Looking up, with eyes that opened 
slowly and painfully, she saw her husband 
bending over her. A smile of exceeding 


sweetness and tenderness flitted across her 
face, and she tried to stretch out both her 





But the effort was the 
They had found one 


hands ‘towards him. 
last faint token of life. 
another again too ‘late. 


CHAPTER XLIX.—FOR ONE MOMENT. 


SHE had not uttered a word to him; but 
| her smile and the tender gesture of her 
_dying hands had spoken more than words. 
| He stood motionless, gazing down upon her, 
/and upon Phebe, who had thrown herself - 
| beside her, and was encircling her with her 
arms, as if she could snatch her away trom 
the relentless grasp of death. A single cry 
of anguish had escaped him, but he was 
dumb now; and no sound was heard in the 
silent hut except those that entered it from 
without. Phebe did not know what had 
happened; but he knew. Quite clearly, 
without any hope or any self-deception, he 
knew that Felicita was dead. 

The dread of it had haunted him from the 
moment that he had heard of her hurried 
departure in quest of him. When he read 
Phebe’s few words, imploring him to follow 
them, the recollection had flashed across him 
of how the thread of Lord Riversford’s life 
had snapped under the strain of unusual 
anxiety and fatigue. Felicita’s own delicate 
health had been failing for some months past. 
As swiftly as he could follow he had pursued 
them ; but her impatient and feverish haste 
had prevented him from overtaking them in 
| time. What might have been the result if 
| he had reached her sooner he could not tell ; 
that there could ever have been any knitting 
together again of the tie that had once united 
them seemed impossible. Death alone, either 
hers or his, could have touched her heart to 
the tenderness of her farewell smile and ges- 
ture. 

In after life Jean Merle never spoke of 
that hour of agony. But there was nothing 
in the past which dwelt so deeply, or lived 
again so often, in his memory. He had suffered 
before ; but it seemed as nothing to the in- 
tensity of the anguish that had befallen him 
now. The image of Felicita’s white and 
dying face resting against the blackened walls 
of the hovel where she had gone to seek 
him was indelibly printed on his brain. He 
would see it till the hour of his own death. 

He lifted her up, holding her once more 
in his arms and clasping her to his heart, as 
he carried her through the village street to 
the hotel. Phebe walked beside him, as yet 
only thinking that Felicita had fainted. His 
old neighbours crowded out of their houses, 
scarcely recognising Jean Merle in this Mon- 
sieur in his good English dress, but with 
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redoubled curiosity when they saw who it 
was thus bearing the strange English lady in 
his arms. When he had carried her to the 


hotel, and up-stairs to the room where he had | 
watched beside the death-bed of the stranger | 


who had borne his name, he broke through 
the gathering crowd of on-lookers and fled to 
his familiar solitudes among the mountains. 


He had always told himself that Felicita ' 


was dead to him. There had not been in his 
heart the faintest hope that she could ever 
again be anything more to him than a me- 
mory and adream. When he was in England, 
though he had not been content until he had 
seen his children and his old home, he had 


never sought to get a glimpse of her, so far | 


beyond him and above him. But now that 
she was indeed dead, those beloved eyes 
closed for evermore from the light of the sun, 
and the familiar earth never again to be 


was no longer any reason to dread a public 
trial and conviction for the crime he had 
committed so many years ago. It was quite 
practicable to return to England, account 
plausibly for his disappearance, and the mis. 
| take as to identity which had caused g 
stranger to be buried in his name, and take 
up his life again as Roland Sefton. It was 
improbable that any searching investigation 
should be made into his statements, but the 
| old rumours and suspicions would be awak. 
ened and strengthened a hundredfold by the 
mystery surrounding his return. No man 
could compel him to reveal his secret; he 
had simply to keep his lips closed in impene- 
trable silence. True, he would be a sus- 
pected man, with a disgraceful secrecy hang. 
ing likea cloud about him; and he could not 
live so at Riversborough, among his old 
townspeople, of whom he had once been a 








trodden by her feet, the awful chasm set | leader. He must find some new sphere, and 
between them made him feel as if he was for | dwell in it, always dreading the tongue of 
the first time separated from her. Only an | rumour. 
hour ago and his voice could have reached| But his son and daughter? How would 
her in words of entreaty, and of passionate | they regard him if he maintained an obstinate 
repentance, and humble self-renunciation. | and ambiguous silence towardsthem? They 
They could have spoken face to face; and | were no longer little children, scarcely sepa- 
he might have had a brief interval for pour-| rate from their father, seeing through his 
ing out his heart to her. But there had eyes, and touching life only through him. 
been no word uttered between them. T here | They were individual, living souls, with a 
_ — nly’ 8 one tare Mee — | ag see of = _— = more ~_ from 
er soul looked back upon him with a glance | his because of his long absence and sup- 
of tenderness, before she was gone from him | posed death. It was a young man he must 
beyond recall. _ | meet in Felix, a critic and a judge like other 
He came to himself, out of the confused | men ; but with a keener interest in the criti- 
agony of his grief, as the sun was setting. | cism and the judgment he had to pass upon 
He found himself in a wild and barren wilder- | his father. His son would ponder deeply 
ness of savage rocks, with a small black tarn | over any account he might give of himself. 
lying at his feet, which just caught the glim- Hilda, too, was at a sensitive and delicate 
mer of the setting sun on its lurid surface. | point of girlhood, when she would inevitably 
The silence about him was intense. Grey | shrink from any contact with the suspicion 
clouds stretched across the mountains, out and doubt that would surround this strange 
. which . few ~ peaks - rock = —_— | — —_ so og aa age Sooqueenees 
e grey sky. e snowy dome of the Titlis, | et how cou e let them know th 
towering above the rest, looked down on him terrible fraud he had committed for their 
out of the shadow of the clouded heavens | mother’s sake, and with her connivance ? If 
with a ghostly paleness. All the world about | he returned to them, with the truth in his 
him was cold, and wan, and solemn as the | lips, they would lose the happy memory of 
face of the dead. There was death up here | their mother, and their pride in her fame, 
and in the valley yonder ; but down in the He understood only too well how dominant 
valley it bore too dear and too sorrowful a must have been her influence over them, not 
form. | merely by the tender, common ties of nae 
The recollection of Phebe’s loneliness, and | hood, but by the fascinating charm of her 
_ apne re at _ absence, at last aroused | whole nature, reserved and stately as it = 
im; and with slow and reluctant steps he | been. He must betray her and lessen her 
retraced his path through the deep gloom of | memory in their sorrowful esteem. To them, 
the forests to the village. There was much to | if not to the world, he must disclose all ; or 
be decided upon before he reached the hotel. | resolve.to remain a stranger to them for ever. 
Two courses were open to him, There| During the last six months it had seemed 
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to him that a humble path lay before him, 
following which he might again live a life of 
jowly discipleship. He had repented with a 
bitter repentance, and out of the depths into 
which he had fallen, he had cried unto God, 
and been delivered. He believed that he 
had received God’s forgiveness, as he knew 
that he had received man’s forgiveness. Out 
of the wreck of his former life he had con- 
structed a little raft, and trusted to it bear- 
ing him safely through what remained of the 
storm of life. If Felicita had lived he would 
have continued in the service of his father’s 
old friend, proving himself of use in number- 
less ways. He had not been long enough in 
Riversborough to gain any influence in the 
town as a poor foreigner; but there had been 
a hope dawning within that he might again 
do some good in his native place, the dearer 
to him because of his long and dreary banish- 
ment. In time he might perform some work 
worthy of his forefathers, though under 
another name. If he could so live as to 


leave behind him the memory of a sincere 
and simple Christian, who had denied him- 
self daily to live a righteous, sober, and godly 
life, and had cheerfully taken up his cross to 
follow Christ, he would in some measure 
atone for the disgrace Roland Sefton’s defalca- 
tions had brought upon the name of Christ. 


This humble, unambitious career was still 
before him, if he could forego the joy of 
making himself known to his children :> a 
doubtful joy. For had he not cut himself 
, from them by his reckless and despairing 
abandonment of them in their childhood? 
He could bring them nothing now but sorrow 
and shame. The sacrifice would be on their 
side, not his. It needs all the links of all the 
years to bind parents and children in an in- 
destructible chain ; and if he attempted to 
unite the broken links it could only be by a 
knowledge of their mother’s error as well as 
his. Let him sacrifice himself for the last 
and final time to Felicita, and the fair name 
she had made for herself. 

His mind was made up before he reached 
the valley. He could not unravel the warp 
and woof of his life. The gossamer threads 
of the web he had begun to weave about him- 
self so lightly in the hey-day of his youth, 
and prosperity, and happiness, had thickened 
into cables, and petrified ; it was impossible 
to break through the coil of them, or find a 
way out of it. Roland Sefton had died many 
years ago. Let him remain dead. 

Phebe was sitting by a table in the lonely 
salon, her head buried in her arms which 
rested upon it—a forlorn and despondent 





attitude. She lifted up her face as he entered, 
and gazed pitifully into his ; but for a minute 
or two neither of them spoke. He stood 
just within the door, as he had done on the 
fateful night when Felicita had told him that 
she chose his death rather than to share the 
disgrace attaching *to his crime. This day, 
just drawn to a close, had been the bitterest 
fruit of the seed then sown, Jean Merle’s 
face, on which there was stamped an expres- 
sion of intense but patient suffering, steadfastly 
met Phebe’s aching eyes. 

She is dead!” she murmured. 

“ I knew it,” he answered, 

*‘T did not know what to do,” she went on, 
after a slight pause, and speaking in a pitiful 
and deprecating tone. 

“ Poor Phebe!” he said; “ but I am come 
to tell you what I have resolved todo. We 
must act now as if I was only what I seem to 
be—a stranger to you, and a passing guide, 
who has no more to do with these things 
than any other stranger. We will do what I 
believe she would have desired; her name 
shall be as dear to us as it was to her; no 
disgrace shall stain it now.” 

* But can.you never throw off your dis- 
guise ?” she asked, weeping; ‘‘must you 
always be what, what you seem to be now?” 

‘TI must always be Jean Merle,” he replied. 
“ Roland Sefton cannot return to life; it is 
impossible. Let us leave her children at 
least the tender memory of their mother; I 
can bear being unknown to them for what 
remains to me of life. And we do no one 
any harm, you and I, by keeping this secret.” 

“No; we wrong no one,” she answered. 
“T have been thinking of it ever since I was 
sure that she was dead, and I counted upon 
your doing this. It will save Felix and Hilda 
from bitter sorrow; and it would keep her 
memory fair and true for them. But you— 
there will be so much to give up. They will 
never know that you are their father; for if 
we do not tell them now, we must never, 
never betray it. Can you do it?” 

“I gave them up longago,” he said ; “‘and 
if there be any sacrifice I can make for them, 
what should withhold me, Phebe? God 
only knows what an unutterable relief it would 
be to me if I could lay bare my whole life to the 
eyes of my fellow-men, and henceforth walk 
in their sight in simple honesty and truthful- 
ness. But that is impossible. Not even 
you can see my whole life as it has been. I 
must go softly all my days, bearing my 
burden of secrecy.” 

“TJ, too, shall have to bear it,” she mur- 
mured almost inaudibly. 





—————-— 
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“TI start at once for Stans,” he went on; 
“and go to Lucerne by the first boat in the 
morning. You shall give mea telegram to 
send from there to Canon Pascal ; and Felix 
will be here in less than three days, I must 


return direct to Riversborough. I cannot | 


perform the last duties to the dead; even 
that is denied to me.” 

“ But Felicita must not be buried here,” 
exclaimed Phebe, her voice faltering with an 


accent of horror at the thought of it. A} 


shudder of repugnance ran through him also. 
Roland Sefton’s grave was here; and what 
would be more natural than to bury Felicita 
in it? 

“No, no!” he cried; “you must save me 
from that, Phebe. She must be brought 
home, and buried among her own people. 
Promise to save her and me from that.” 

“Oh! I promise it,” she said ; “it shall 
never be. You shall not have that grief.” 

“If I stayed here myself,” he continued, 
“it would make it more difficult to take up 
my life in Riversborough, unquestioned and 
unsuspected. It can only be by a complete 
separation now that I can effect my purpose. 
But I can hardly bear to go away, Phebe.” 

The profound pitifulness of Phebe’s heart 
was stirred to its inmost depths by the sound 
of his voice and the expression of his hopeless 
face. She left her seat and drew near to him. 

“Come and see her once more,” she 
whispered. 

Silently he made a gesture of assent, and 
she led the way to the adjoining room. He 
knew it better than she did; for it was here 
that he had watched all the night long the 
death-bed of the stranger who was buried in 
Roland Sefton’s grave. There was but little 
change in it to his eyes. The bare walls and 
the scanty, homely furniture were the same 
now as then. There was the glimmer of a 
little lamp falling on the tranquil figure on 
the bed. The occupant of the chamber only 
was different; but, oh! the difference to him! 

“Do not leave me, Phebe!” he cried, 
stretching out his hand towards her, as if 
blind and groping to be led. They stepped 
noiselessly across the uncarpeted floor, and 
looked down on the face lying on the pillow. 
The smile that had been upon it in the last 
moment yet lingered about the mouth, and 
added an inexpressible gentleness and tender- 
ness to its beauty. The long, dark eyelashes 
shadowed the cheeks, which were suffused 
with a faint flush. Felicita looked young 
again, with something of the sweet, shy grace 
of the girl whom he had first seen in this 
foreign mountain village so many years ago. 





He sank down on his knees, and shutout 
the sight of her from his despairing eyes, 
The silent minutes crept slowly away un. 
heeded ; he did not stir, or sob, or lift up hig 
bowed face. This kneeling figure at her feet 
was as rigid and as death-like as the lifeless 
form lying on the bed; and Phebe grew 
frightened, yet dared not break in upon his 
grief. At last a footstep came somewhat 
noisily up the staircase, and she laid her 
hand softly on the grey head beneath her. 

“Jean Merle,” she said, “it is time for us 
to go.” 

The sound of this name in Phebe’s familiar 

voice aroused him. She had never called 
him by it before; and its utterance now 
marked as a thing irrevocably settled that his 
life henceforth was to be altogether divorced 
; from that of Roland Sefton. He had come 
to the last point which connected him with 
it. When he turned away from this rigid 
| form, in all the awful loveliness of death, he 
| would have cut himself off for ever from the 
j past. He laid his hand upon the chilly 
| forehead ; but he dared not stoop down to 
| touch the sweet, sad face with his lips. 
With no word of farewell to Phebe, he 
| rushed out into the dense darkness of the 
| night, and made his way down the valley, 
j; and through the steep forest-roads he had 
| traversed only a few hours ago with some- 
thing like hope dawning in his heart. For 
in the morning he had known that he should 
see Felicita again, and there was expectation 
and a gleam of gladness in that; but to-night 
his eyes had looked upon her for the last 
time. 





CHAPTER L.—HIS OWN CHILDREN. 


THouGH Phebe telegraphed at once to 
Canon Pascal, she did not stay in Engelberg 
till he and Felix could reach her, lest they 
should urge the burial of Felicita’s corpse 
beside her husband’s. She hastened down 
with her sad charge to Lucerne, and met 
them there. The tidings of Felicita’s death 
spread rapidly in England. Its suddenness 
and the circumstance of its occurring in the 
Alpine village where her husband had perished 
gave it more than ordinary interest, It was 
naturally discussed in literary circles and the 
fashionable clique to which the Riversfords 
belonged. There were the usual kindly 
notices of her life and works in the daily 
papers ; and her publisher seized the occasion 
to advertise her books more largely. But it 
was in Riversborough that the deepest im- 
pression was made, and the keenest curiosity 





aroused by the story of her death, obscure in 
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some of its details, but full of romantic 
interest to her old townspeople, who were 
thus recalled to the circumstances attending 
Roland Sefton’s disappearance and subse- 
quent death. The funeral, also, was to be in 
: the immediate neighbourhood, in the church 
where all the Riversfords had been buried 
time out of mind, long before a title had been 
conferred on the head of the house. It 
appeared quite right that Felicita should be 
buried among her own people; and every 
one who could get away from business went 
down to the little country churchyard to be 
present at the funeral. 

But Phebe was not there : when she reached 
London she was so worn out that she was 
compelled to remain at home, brooding over 
what she had come through. And Jean 
Merle had not trusted himself to look into 
the open grave, about to close over all that 
remained of the woman he had so passionately 
loved. The tolling of the minute-bell, which 
began early in the day, and struck its deep 
knell through the tardy hours till late in the 
evening, smote upon his ear and heart every 
time the solemn tone sounded through the 
quiet house. He was left alone in his old 
home, for Mr. Clifford was gone as one of 
the mourners to follow Felicita to the grave, 
and all the servants had asked to be present 
atthe funeral. There was nothing to demand 
his attention, or to distract his thoughts. 
The home was as silent as if it had been the 
home of death, and he himself but a phantom 
In it. 

Though he had been six months in the 
house, he had never yet been into Felicita’s 
study; that quiet room shut out from the 
noise both of the street and the household, 
which he had set apart and prepared for her, 
when she was coming, stepping down a little 
from her own level, to be his wife. It was 
dismantled he knew ; her books were gone, 
and all the costly decorative fittings he had 
chosen with so much joyous anxiety. But 
the panelled walls which he had worked 
at with his own hands were there, and the 
window, with its ,delicately tinted lattice 
panes, through which the sun had shone 
in daintily upon her at her desk. He went 
slowly up the long staircase, pausing now 
and then lost in thought ; and standing at 
last before the door, which he had never 
opened without asking permission to enter, he 
hesitated for many minutes before he went in. 

An empty room, swept clean of everything 
which made it a living habitation. The sun- 
shine fell in pencils of coloured light upon 


| 








the bare walls and uncarpeted floor. It bore 





no trace of any occupant; yet to him it 
seemed but yesterday that he had been in 
here, listening to the low tones of Felicita’s 
sweet voice, and gazing with silent pride on 
her beautiful face. There had been un- 
measured passion and ambition in his love 
for her, which had fatally changed his whole 
life. But he knew now that he had failed in 
winning her love, and in making her happy ; 
and the secret dissatisfaction she had felt in 
her ill-considered marriage had been fatal 
both to her and to him. The restless eager- 
ness it had developed in him to gain a posi- 
tion that could content her, had been a seed 
of worldliness which had borne deadly fruit. 
He opened the casement, and looked out 
on the familiar landscape on which her eyes 
had so often rested—eyes that were closed 
for ever.. The past, so keenly present to 


| him at this moment, was in reality altogether 


dead and buried. She had ceased to be his 
wife years ago, when she had accepted the 
sacrifice he proposed to her of his very exist- 
ence. That old life was blotted out; and 
he had no right to mourn openly for the dead 
who was being laid in the grave of her fathers 
at this hour. His children were counting 
themselves orphans, and it was not in his 
power to comfort them. He knelt down at 
the open window and rested his bowed head 
on the window-sill. The emptyroom behind 
him was but a symbol of his own empty lot, 
swept clean of all its affections and aspira- 
tions. Two-thirds of his term of years weré 
already spent, and he found himself bereft 
and dispossessed of all that makes life worth 
having; all except the power of service. 
Even at this late hour a voice within him 
called to him, “ Go, work to-day in my vine- 
yard.” It was not too late to serve God 
who had forgiven him, and man whom he 
had wronged. There was time to make 
some atonement, to work out some redemp- 
tion for his fellow-men. To Roland Sefton 
had arisen a vision of a public and honour- 
able career, cheered on by the applause of 
men, and crowned with popularity and 
renown for all that he might achieve; but 
Jean Merle must toil in silence and difficulty, 
amid rebuffs and discouragements, and do 
humble service which would remain unre- 
cognised and unthanked. Yet there was 
work to do, if it were no more than cheering 
the last days of an old man, or teaching a class 
of the most ignorant of his townsfolk in a 
night school. 

He rose from his knees after a while and 
left the room, closing the door as softly as he 


| had been used to do when afraid of any 
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noise vexing Felicita. It seemed to him like 
the closing up of the vault where she was 
buried. She was gone from him for ever ; 
and there was nothing left but to forget the 
past, if that were possible. 

As he went lingeringly down the staircase, 
which would henceforth be trodden seldom 
if ever by him, he heard the ringing of the 
house-bell, which announced the return of 
Mr. Clifford, and of Felix and Hilda, who 
were coming to stay the night. in their old 
home, before returning to London on the 
morrow. He hastened down to open the 
door and help them to alight from their car- 
riage. It was the first time he had been 
thus brought into close contact with them ; 
but this must happen often in the future, 
and he must learn to meet them as strangers, 
and to be looked upon by them as little 
more than a hired servant. 

But the sight of Hilda’s sad young face, 
and the expression of deep grief that Felix 
wore, tried him sorely. What would he not 
have given to be able to take this girl into 
his arms, and soothe her, and to comfort his 
son with comfort none but a father can give ? 
He stood outside the sphere of their sorrows, 
looking on them with the eyes of a stranger ; 
and the pain of seeing them so near, yet so 
far away from him, was unutterable. The 


time might come when Jean Merle could see 
them, and talk with them calmly, as a friend, 
ready to serve them to the utmost of his 


power. But so long as they were mourning 
bitterly for their mother, and could not con- 
ceal the sharpness of their grief, the sight of 
them was a torture to him. 


CHAPTER LI.—AN EMIGRATION SCHEME, 


SEVERAL months passed away, bringing 
no visitor to Riversborough except Phebe, 
who came down two or-three times to see 
Mr. Clifford, whose favourite she was. But 
Phebe never spoke of the past to Jean 
Merle. Since they had determined what to 
do, it seemed wisest to her not to look back 
so as to embitter the present. Jean Merle 
was gradually gaining a footing in the town 
as Mr. Clifford’s representative, and was in 
many ways filling a post very few could fill. 
Now and then some of the elder townsmen, 
who had been contemporary with Roland 
Sefton, remarked upon the resemblance 
between Jean Merle and their old comrade ; 
but this was satisfactorily accounted for by 
his relationship to Madame Sefton; for 
Roland, they said, had always had a good 
deal of the foreigner about him, much more 
than this quiet, melancholy, self-effacing man, 





who never pushed himself forward or courted 
attention, yet was always ready with a good 
sound shrewd opinion if he was asked for it, 
It had been a lucky thing for old Clifford 
that such a man had been found to take care 
of him and his affairs in his extreme old age, 

Felix had gone back to his curacy under 
Canon Pascal, in the parish where he had 
spent his boyhood, and where he was safe 
against any attack upon his father’s memory, 
But, in spite of being able to see Alice every 
day, and of enjoying Canon Pascal’s constant 
companionship, he was ill at ease; and 
Phebe was dissatisfied. This was exactly 
the life Felicita had dreaded for him; an 
easy, half-occupied life in a small parish, 
where there was little active employment for 
either mind or body. The thought of it 
troubled and haunted Phebe. Felix, with 
his magnificent physical strength and active 
energy, and the strong bent to heroic effort 
and Christian devotion given to him in his 
earliest years, was thrown away in this tran- 
quil English village, where there was clearly 
no scope for heroism. How was it that 
Canon Pascal could not see it? His curacy 
was a post to be occupied by some feebler 
man than Felix, a man whose powers were 
only equal to the quiet work of carrying on 
the labours begun by his rector. Besides, 
Felix would have recovered from the shock 
of his mother’s sudden death if his time and 
faculties had been more fully occupied. She 
must give words to her discontent, and urge 
Canon Pascal to banish him from a spot 
where he was léading too idle a life. 

Canon Pascal had been in residence at 
Westminster for some weeks, and was about 
to return to his rectory, when Phebe went 
down to the Abbey one day, bent upon put- 
ting her decision into action. The bitterness 
of the early spring had come again, and strong 
easterly gales were steadily blowing day after 
day, bringing disease and death to those who 
were feeble and ailing; yet not more surely 
than the winter fogs had done. As Phebe 
passed through the Abbey on her way to his 
house in the cloisters, she saw Canon Pascal 
standing still, with his head thrown back, and 
his eyes uplifted to the noble arches support- 
ing the roof. He did not notice her until 
her clear, pleasant voice addressed him. 

“Ah, Phebe!” he exclaimed, a swift 
smile transforming his grave, marked face; 
“ my dear, I was just asking myself how I 
could bear to bid farewell to all this.” 

He glanced round him with an expression 
of unutterable love and pride, and of true 
regret ; and as he paced down the long aisle 











** Will you be my 


he lingered as if every step he took was full 
of pain. 

“Bid farewell to it!” repeated Phebe, 
“but why?” 

“For a series of why’s,” he answered. 
“ First and foremost, because the doctors tell 
me, and I believe it, that my dear wife’s days 
are numbered if she stays another year in 
this climate. 
God, I know; but man can number them 
also if he pleases, and make the sum of them 
longer or shorter by his obedience or dis- 
Obedience, Secondly, Phebe, our sons have 


All our days are numbered by | 








wife ?” he asked. 


gone on before us as pioneers, and they send 
us piteous accounts of the spiritual needs of the 
colonists and the native populations out yon- 
der. I preach often on the evils of over- 
population, and its danger to our country ; 
and I prescribe emigration to most of the 
young people I come across. Why should 
not I, even I, take up the standard and cry 
‘Follow me!’ We should leave England 
with sad hearts, it is true; but for her good, 
and for the good of unborn generations who 
shall create a second England under other 
skies. And last, but not altogether least, 
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the colonial bishopric is vacant, and has 
been offered to me. If I accept it I shall 
save the life most precious to me, and find 
another home in the midst of my children 
and grandchildren.” 

“ And Felix?” cried Phebe. 

“What could be better for Felix than to 
come with’us?” he asked; “there he will 
meet with the work he was born for; the 
work he is fretting his soul for. He will be 
at last a gallant soldier of the Cross, with no 
dread of his father’s sin rising up against him. 
And we could never part with Alice ; her 
mother and I.” 

“Oh, yes!” she answered, with tears stand- 
ing in her eyes ; “ Felix must go with you.” 4 

“ And Hilda too,” he went on# “ for what 
would become of Hilda alone Were, with her 
only brother settled at the antipodes? We 
shall need ‘Phebe Marlowe’s ‘infl@nce with 
old Mr. Clifford, who might prevent his ward 
from quitting’ England. I afm couftting also 
on Phebe herself as my pearl of dea€onnesses ; 
with no vow to bind her, if the happier and 
fuller life of marriage opened Before her. 
Still, to secure these benefits, I must give up 
all this.” 

He paused for a mitifite or *two looking 
back up the narrow side*aisle #and then, as 
if he could not teat hitiself away) he re- 
traced his»steps slowly and lingérinfgly ; and 
Phebe caught the glistening of-tears in his 
eyes. . 

“ Never to see it again!” he-mifmured ; 
“ or if I seeit, not'to belong torit !' To have 
no more fight here*than any other stranger ! 
It feels like‘@ Home to me, dear Phebe. I 
have had solémm “glimpses of God heré}as ‘if 
it were indeed thewgaté of heaven. To the 
last hour @f my life, wherever I go, my soul 
will cleave toxthese walls. But I shall give 
‘t up.” 
“ Yes,” sheésaid) sighing ; “ but there is no 
bitterness of repentance to you in giving it up.” 

“How sadly you spoke that!” he went 
on ; “as if a woman like you could know the 
bitterness of repentance. You have only 
looked at it through other men’s eyes. Yes, 
we shall go. Felix, and Hilda, and you are 
free to leave Mr. Clifford now he is so admir- 
ably cared for by this Jean Merle. [I like all 
that I hear of him, though I never saw him ; 
surely it was a blessing from God that 
Madame Sefton’s poor kinsman was brought 
to the old man. Could we not leave him 
safely in Merle’s charge ?” 

** Quite safely,” she answered. 
“ T have a scheme for a new settlement in 





our own, and we will invite emigrants to it. 
I can reckon on a few who will joyfully 
follow us; and it will not seem a strange 
land if we carry those whom we love with 
us. This hour even I have made up my 
mind to accept the bishopric. Go on, dear 
Phebe, and tell my wife. I must stay here 
alone a little longer.” 

But Phebe did not hasten with these 

tidifigs’*through the cloisters. She walked to 
and fro pondering over them, and finding in 
them a solution of many difficulties. For 
Felix it would be well ; and Hilda, too, what 
¢ould be better or happier for her than to go 
‘witht those who looked upon her as a daugh- 
*eF? There was little to keep them in Eng. 
Mand; she could not refuse to Jet them go. 
’ Bat hetself? *The strong’ strain of faith- 
fulu@ss in Phebe’s nature knitted her as 
closely with the past as with the present; 
and with some touch of a pathetic clinging to 
the*past,'-which the present cannot possess, 
shé*could not separate herself from it. The 
little home’ where she was born, with the 
wide moors “éntircling it, was as dear to her 
as the Abbey was to Canon Pascal. If she 
cut herself altogether adrift from it, and all 
the subtly woven web of memories belonging 
to it, she fancied she might pine away of 
home sickness in a distant land. There was 
Mr. ‘Clifford, too, who depended so utterly 
upon her promise to be near him when he 
was dying ; and Jean Merle, whose terrible 
secret she shafted; and would be the only one 
to slidre it witht him when Mr. Clifford was 
goné®* How wasut possible to separate her- 
selffrom these two ? 

Yet it was even more difficult than Phebe 
anticipated to resist the urgent entreaties of 
Felix and Hilda. Her devotion to them in 
the past had made them feeb secure of its 
continuance; and to quit England, leaving 
her behind, seemed impossible. But Mr. 
Clifford’s reiterated supplications that she 
would not forsake him in his old age, drew 
her as powerfully the other way. Scarcely a 
day passed without a few lines, written by 
his own feeble and shaking hand, reaching 
her, beseeching and demanding of her a 
solemn promise to stay in England as long 
as he lived. Jean Merle said nothing, even 
when she went down to visit them, urged by 
Canom _*.scal to set before Mr. Clifford the 
strong reasons there were for her to accom- 
pany the party of emigrants; but Phebe 
knew that Jean Merle’s life, with its unshared 
memories and secrets, would be still more 





my head,” he continued ; “a settlement of | 


dreary if she went away. After she had seen 
these two she wavered no more. 
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It was a larger party of emigrants than 
any one had foreseen ; for it was no sooner 
known that Canon Pascal was leaving Eng- 
land as a colonial bishop, than many men 
and women came forward anxious to go out 
and found new homes under his auspices. 
He was a well-known advocate of emigration ; 
and it was rightly deemed a singular advan- 
tage to have him as a leader as well as their 
spiritual chief. Canon Pascal threw himself 
into the movement with ardour ; and the five 
months elapsing before he set sail were filled 
with incessant claims upon his time and 
thought; while all about him were drawn into 
the strong current of his work. Phebe was 
occupied from early morning till late at night; 
and a few hours of deep sleep, which gave 
her no time for thinking of her own future, 
was all the rest she could command. Even 
Felix, who had scarcely shaken off the depres- 
sion caused by his mdther’s sudden death, 
found a fresh fountain-head of energy and 
gladness in sharing Canon Pascal’s new 
career, and in the immediate prospect of 
marrying Alice. 

For, in addition to all the other constant 
calls upon her, Phebe was plunged into the 
preparations needed for this marriage, which 
was to take place before they left England. 


There was no reason to defer it for lack of 
means, as Felix had inherited his share of 


his mother’s marriage settlement. But Phebe 
drew largely on her own resources to send 
out for them the complete furnishing of a 
house as full of comfort, and as far as possible 
as full of real beauty, as their Essex rectory 
had been. She almost stripped her studio 
of the sketches and the finished pictures 
which Felix and Hilda had admired, sighing 
sometimes and smiling sometimes, as they 
vanished from her sight into the packing- 
cases, for the times that were gone by, and 
for the pleasant surprises that would greet 
them in that far-off land when their eyes fell 
upon the old favourites from home. 

Felix and Hilda spent a few days at 
Riversborough with Mr. Clifford; but Phebe 
would not go with them, in spite of their 
earnest desire; and Jean Merle, their kins- 
man, was absent, only coming home the 
night before they bade their last farewell to 
their birth-place. He appeared to them a 
very silent and melancholy man, keeping 
himself quite in the background, and unwilling 
to talk much about his own country and his 
relationship with their grandmother’s family. 
But they had not time to pay much attention 
to him; the engrossing interest of spending 
the last few hours amid these familiar places, 








so often and so fondly to be remembered in 
the coming years, made them less regardful 
of this stranger, who was watching them with 
undivided and despairing interest. No word 
or look escaped him, as he accompanied 
them from room to room and about the 
garden-walks, unable to keep himself away 
from this unspeakable torture. Mr. Clifford 
wept, as old men weep, when they bade him 
good-bye; but Felix was astonished by the 
fixed and mournful expression of inward 
anguish in Jean Merle’s eyes, as he held his 
hand in a grasp that would not let him go. 

“T may never see you again,” he said; 
“but I shall hear of you?” 

“Yes,” answered Felix; “we shall write 
frequently to Mr. Clifford, and you will 
answer our letters for him.” 

“God bless you !” said Jean Merle; ‘*God 
grant that you may be a truer man and a 
happier man than your father was.” 

Felix started. This man, then, knew of 
his father’s crime; probably knew more of 
it than he did. But there was no time to 
question him now ; and what good would it 
do to hear more than he knew already? 
Hilda was standing near to him, waiting to 
say good-bye, and Jean Merle, turning to 
her, took her into his arms and pressed her 
closely to his heart. . A sudden impulse 
prompted her to put her arm round his neck 
as she had done round old Mr. Clifford’s, 
and to lift up her face for his kiss. He held 
her in his embrace for a few moments, and 
then, without another word spoken to them, 
he left them and they saw him no more. 

The marriage was celebrated a few days 
after this visit, and not long before the time 
fixed for the Bishop and his large band of 
emigrants to sail. Under these circumstances 
the ceremony was a quiet one. The old 
rectory was in disorder, littered with packing 
cases, and upset from cellar to garret. Even 
when the wedding was over both Phebe and 
Hilda were too busy for sentimental indul- 
gence. The few remaining days were flying 
swiftly past them all, and keeping them in 
constant fear that there would not be time 
enough for all that had to be done. 

But the last morning came, when Phebe 
found herself standing amid all those who 
were so dear to her on the landing-stage, with 
but a few minutes more before they parted 
from her for years, if not for ever. Bishop 


Pascal was already gone on board the 
steamer standing out in the river, where the 
greater number of emigrants had assembled. 
But Felix and Alice and Hilda lingered 
Yet they 


about Phebe till the last moment. 
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said but little to one another; what could 
they say which would tell half the love or 
half the sorrow they felt? Phebe’s heart 
was full. How gladly would she have gone 
out with these dear children, even if she left 
behind her her little birth-place on the hills, 
if it had not been for Mr. Clifford and Jean 
Merle ! 


CHAPTER LII.—QUITE ALONE, 


It was early in June, and the days were at 
the longest. Never before had Phebe found 
the daylight too long, but now it shone only 
upon dismantled and disordered rooms, which 
reminded her too sharply of the separation 
and departure they indicated. 

What was she to do with herself? Quite 
close at hand was the day when she would 
be absolutely homeless ; but in the absorbing 
interest with which she had thrown herself 
into the affairs of those who were gone, she 
had formed no plans for her own future. 
There was her profession, of course; that 
would give her employment and bring in a 
larger income than she needed with her 
simple wants. But how was she to do with- 
out a home; she who most needed to fill a 
home with all the sweet charities of life ? 

She had never felt before what it was to 
be altogether without ties of kinship to any 
fellow-being. This incompleteness in her lot 
had been perfectly filled up: by her relation- 
ship with the whole family of the Seftons. 
She had found in them all that was required 
for the full development and exercise of her 
natural affections. But she had lost them. 
Death and the chance changes of life had 
taken them from her; and there was not 
one human creature in the world on whom 
she possessed the claim of being of the same 
blood. 

Phebe could not stay amid the crowds of 
London with such a thought oppressing her. 
This heart-sickness and loneliness made the 
busy streets utterly distasteful to her. To be 
here, with millions around her, all strangers, 
was intolerable. There was her own little 
homestead, surrounded by familiar scenes, 
where she would seek rest and quiet before 
laying any plans for herself. She put her 
affairs into the hands of a house-agent, and 
set out alone upon her yearly visit to her 
farm, which until now Felix and Hilda had 
always shared. 

She stayed on her way to spend a night at 
Riversborough, her usual custom, that she 
might reach the unprepared house on the 
moor early in the day. But she would not 
prolong her stay; there was a fatigue and 





depression about her, which she said could 
only be dispelled by the sweet fresh air of 
her native moorlands. 

“ Felix and Hilda have been more to me 
than any words could tell,” she said to Mr. 
Clifford and Jean Merle, “and now I have 
lost them I feel as if more than half my life 
was gone. I must get away by myself into 
my old home, where I began my life, and 
re-adjust it as well as I can. I shall do it 
best there, with nothing to distract me. You 
need not fear my wishing to be too long alone.” 

“ We ought to have let you go,” answered 
Mr. Clifford ; “ Jean Merle said we ought to 
let you go with them. But how could we 
part with you, Phebe?” 

“T should not have been happy,” she said, 
sighing, “as long as you need me most; you 
two. And I owe all I am to Jean Merle 
himself.” 

The homely little cottage with its thatched 
roof and small lattice windows was more 
welcome to her than any other dwelling could 
have been. Now her world had suffered 
such a change it was pleasant to come here 
where nothing had been altered since her 
childhood. Both within and without the old 
home was as unchanged as the beautiful out- 
lines of the hills around, and the vast hollow 
of the sky above. Here she might live over 
again the past, the whole past. She was a 
woman, with a woman’s sad experience of 
life ; but there was much of the girl, even of 
the child, left in Phebe Marlowe still ; and no 
spot on earth could have brought back her 
youth to her as this inheritance of hers. 
There was an unspoiled simplicity about her 
which neither time nor change could destroy, 
the childishness of one who had entered into 
the kingdom of heaven. 

It was a year since she had been here last, 
with Hilda in her first grief for her mother’s 
death ; and everywhere she found traces of 
Jean Merle’s handiwork. The half-shaped 
blocks of wood left unfinished for ygars in 
her father’s workshop were completed. The 
hawk, hovering over its prey, which the dumb 
old wood-carver had begun as a symbol of 
the feeling of vengeance he could not give 
utterance to, when brooding over Roland 
Sefton’s crime, had been brought to a mar- 
vellous perfection by Jean Merle’s practised 
hand, and it had been placed by him under 
the crucifix which old Marlowe had fastened 
in the window-frame, where the last rays of 
daylight fell upon the bowed head hidden by 
the crown of thorns. The first night that 
Phebe sat alone on the old hearth, her eyes 
rested upon these until the daylight faded 
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and the darkness shut them out of her 
sight. Had Jean Merle known what he did 
when he laid this emblem of vengeance 
beneath the symbol of perfect love and sacri- 
rae after a few days, when she had visited 
every place of yearly pilgrimage, knitting up 
the slackened threads of memory, Phebe 
began to realise the terrible solitude of this 
isolated home of hers. To live again where 
no step passed by, and no voice spoke to her, 
where not even the smoke of a household 
hearth floated up into the sky, was intolerable 
to her genial nature, which was only satisfied 
in helpful and pleasant human intercourse. 
The utter silence became irksome to her, as 
it had been in her girlhood ; but even then 
she had possessed the companionship of her 
dumb father. Now there was not merely 
silence, but utter loneliness. 

The necessity of forming some definite 
plan for her future life became every day 
a more pressing obligation. Until now she 
had met with no difficulty in deciding what 
she ought to do; her path of duty had been 
clearly traced for her. But there was neither 
call of duty now, nor any strong inclination 
to lead her to choose one thing more than 
any other. All whom she loved had gone 
from London, and this small solitary home 
had grown all too narrow in its occupations 
to satisfy her nature. Mr. Clifford himself 
did not need her constant companionship as 
he would have done if Jean Merle had not 
been living with him. She was perfectly free 
to do what she pleased, and go where she 
pleased ; but to no human being could such 
freedom be more oppressive than to Phebe 
Marlowe. 

She had sauntered out one evening, ankle- 
deep among the heather, aimless in her wan- 
derings, and a little dejected in spirits. For 
the long summer day had been hot, even up 
here on the hills, and a dull film had hidden 
the broad landscape from her eyes, shutting 
her in upon herself and her disquieting 
thoughts. “We are always happy when we 
can see far enough,” says Emerson; but 
Phebe’s horizon was all dim and overcast. 
She could see no distant and clear sky-line. 
Therefore the sight of Jean Merle’s figure 
coming near to her through the dull haziness 
brought a quick throb to her pulse, and she ran 
down the rough waggon track to meet him. 

“A letter from Felix,” he called, before 
she reached him, “I came out with it, for you 
could not get it before to-morrow by post, 


and I am longing to hear news of him and 
Hilda,” 


away 











They walked slowly back to the cottage, 
side by side, reading the letter together, for 
Felix could have nothing to say to Phebe 
which his father might not see. ‘There was 
nothing of importance in it; only a brief 
journal dispatched by a homeward-bound 
vessel that had crossed the track of their 
steamer ; but every word was read with deep 
and silent interest, neither of them speaking 
till they had read the last line. 

‘And now you will have tea with me,” 
said Phebe joyfully. 

He entered the little kitchen, so dark and 
cool to him after his sultry walk up the long, 
steep lanes, and sat watching her absently, 
yet with a pleasant consciousness of her 
presence as she kindled her fire of dry furze 
and wood, and hung a little kettle over it by 
a chain hooked to a staple in the chimney, 
and arranged her curious old china, picked 
up long years ago by her father at village 
sales, upon the quaintly carved table set in, 
the coolest spot of the dusky room. There 
was an air of busy, simple gladness in her 
face, and in every quick, yet graceful move- 
ment, that was inexpressibly charming to 
him. Maybe, both of them glanced back at 
the dark past, when Roland Sefton had sat 
watching her with despairing eyes; but neither 
of them spoke of it. ‘That life was dead and 
buried. The present was altogether different. 

Yet the meal was a silent one, and as soon 
as it was ended they went out again on to 
the hazy moorland. 

“ Are you quite rested yet, Phebe ?” asked 
Jean Merle. 

“ Quite,” she answered, with unconscious 
emphasis. 

““And you have settled upon some plan 
for the future ?” he said. 

“‘ No,” she replied ; ‘‘ I am altogether at a 
loss. There is no one in all the world who 
has a claim upon me, or whom I have a 
claim upon; no one to say to me ‘go,’ or 
‘come.’ When the world is all before you, 
and it is an empty world, it is difficult to 
choose what way you will take in it.” 

She had paused as she spoke, but now 
they walked on again in silence, Jean Merle 
looking down on her sweet, yet somewhat 
sad face with attentive eyes. How little 
changed she was from the simple, faithful- 
hearted girl he had known long ago! There 
was the same candid and thoughtful expres- 
sion on her face, and the same serene light 
in her blue eyes, as when she stood beside 
him, a little girl, patiently yet earnestly mas- 
tering the first difficulties of reading. There 
was no one in the wide world whom he knew 
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as perfectly as he knew her; no one who 
knew him as perfectly as she did. 

“Tell me, Phebe,” he said gravely, ‘‘is it 
possible you have lived so long, and that no 
man has found out what a priceless treasure 
you might be to him?” 

* No one,” she answered, with a little 
tremor in her voice, “only Simon Nixey,” 
she added, laughing. 

Jean Merle stopped, and laid his hand on 
Phebe’s arm. 

** Will you be my wife ?” he asked. 

The brief question escaped him before he 
was aware of it. It was as utterly new to 
him as it was to her; yet the moment it was 
uttered he felt how much the happiness of his 
life depended upon her answer. Without 
her all the future would be dreary and lonely 
for him. With her—Jean Merle did not dare 
to think of the gladness that might yet be his. 

“No, no,” cried Phebe, looking up into 
his face furrowed with deep lines, “it is im- 
possible! You ought not to ask me.” 

“ Why ?” he said. 

She did not move, or take away her eyes 
from his face. A rush of sad memories and 
associations was sweeping across her. She 
saw him as he had been long ago, so far 
above her that it had seemed an honour to 
her to do him the meanest service. She 
thought of Felicita in her unapproachable 
loveliness and stateliness, and of their home, 
so full to herof exquisite refinementand luxury. 
In the true humility of her nature she had 
looked up to them as far above her, dwelling 
on a height to which she made no claim. 
And this dethroned and discrowned king of 
her early days was a king yet, though he 
stood before her as Jean Merle, still fast bound 
in the chains his sins had riveted about him. 

“Tam utterly unworthy of you,” he said 
eagerly and sorrowfully ; “but let me justify 
myself if I can. I had no thought of asking 
you such a question when I came up here. 
But you spoke mournfully of your loneliness ; 
and I, too, am lonely, with no human being 
on whom I have any claim. It is so by my 
own sin. But you, at least, have friends ; 
and in a year or two, when Mr. Clifford dies, 
you will go out to them; to my children, 
whom I have forfeited and lost for ever. I 
am older than you, poorer, a dishonour to my 
father’s house. Yet for an instant I fancied 
you might learn to love me; and no one but 
you can ever know me for what I am; only 
your faithful heart can possess my secret. 
It was a selfish impulse that prompted me 
to speak. Forgive me, Phebe, and forget 
it if you can.” 











‘IT never can forget it,” she answered, with 
a low sob. 

“Then I have done you a wrong,” he went 
on ; “for we were friends, were we not? And 
you will never again be at home with me ag 
you have hitherto been. I was no more 
worthy of your friendship than of your loye - 
and I have lost both.” ; 

“No, no,” she cried, in a broken Voice, 
“T never thought—it seems impossible. But 
oh! I love you; I have never loved any one 
like you. Only it seemsimpossible that you 
should wish me to be your wife.” 

*€ Cannot you see what you will be to me?” 
he said passionately ; “it will be like reach- 
ing home after a weary exile; like finding a 
fountain of living waters after crossing a 
burning wilderness. I ought not to ask it of 
you, Phebe. But what man could doom 
himself to endless thirst and exile? If you 
love me so much that you do not see how 
unworthy I am of you, I cannot give you up 
again. You are all the world to me,” 

“But I am only Phebe Marlowe,” she 
said, still doubtfully. 

“And Iam only Jean Merle,” he replied, 

Phebe walked down the old familiar lanes 
with Jean Merle, and returned to the moor- 
lands alone, while the sun was still above the 
horizon. But a soft west wind had risen, 
and the hazy heat was gone. She could 
see the sun sinking low behind Rivers- 
borough, while the fine cloud of smoke hang- 
ing over it this summer evening was tinged 
with gold. Her future home lay there, under 
the shadow of those spires, and beneath the 
soft floating veil ascending from a thousand 
hearths. ‘The home Roland Sefton had for- 
feited, and Felicita had forsaken, had become 
hers. There was a deep sadness mingled 
with the strange, unanticipated happiness of 
the present hour ; and Phebe did not seek to 
put it away from her heart. 


CHAPTER LIII.—LAST WORDS. 


Noruinc could have delighted -Mr. Clif 
ford so much as a marriage between Jean 
Merle and Phebe Marlowe. The thought 
of it had more than once crossed his mind, 
but he had not dared to cherish it as a hopes 
When Jean Merle told him that night how 
Phebe had consented to become his wile, 
the old man’s gladness knew no bounds. 

“She is as dear to me as my own 


daughter,” he said, in tremulous accents, . 


“and now, at last, I shall have her under 
the same roof with me. I shall never lie 
awake in the night again, fearing lest 1 
should miss her on my death-bed. I should 
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like Phebe Marlowe to hold my hand in 
bers as long as I am conscious of anything 
in this world. All the remaining years of 
my life I shall have you and her with me as 
my children. God is very good to me.” 

But to Felix and Hilda it was a vexation 
and a surprise to hear that their Phebe Mar- 
lowe, so exclusively their own, was no longer 
to belong only to them... They could not 
tell, as none of us canfell with regard to our 
friends’ marriages, wat she could see in that 
man to make herwilling to give herself to 
him. They never c@rdially forgave Jean 
Merle, though im the course of the following 
years he lavished, wpon them munificent gifts. 
For when Mr. Ghfford died, in less than 
twelve months aftér hig marriage, Jean Merle 
found himself on€é mOge*a wealthy man, and, 
as the old banketg@yheify standing high in the 
estimation of Rivgmii~rough. ..No parents 
could have been mii watchful over the in- 
terests of their childgén than he and Phebe 
were for the welfaresof, Felix and Hilda. 
But these two could never reconcile them- 
selves to the marriage. They felt that 
Phebe’s shortcoming made the old country 
less, of a home tothem; she had severed the 
last link that bound them to it. Canon 
Pascal alone cordially rejoiced in the event, 
though conscious there was some deep secret 
about it, which was to be kept for ever from 
all the world. 

“ Phebe,” said her husband some few days 
after the funeral of Mr. Clifford, “‘do you 
feel as if you would be happy out of Eng- 
land ?” 

“TI could be happy anywhere with you, if 
I knew we were not acting against God's 
will,” she answered. 

“T feel,” he said, “as if this place grew 
more intolerable to me. I walk amongst 
my fellow-townsmen as one guilty of per- 
petual deceit, knowing more of them than 
they think I know. It seems to me as if I 
could live a truer and simpler life in my 
-mother’s old home amongst her people. 
Would it grieve you to live in Switzerland ?” 

“Tn Switzerland?” she repeated. 

“Yes,” he replied ; “ this house is haunted 
for me. I cannot shake off its oppressive 
memories. Out yonder there would be no 
memories but those of my boyhood ; for we 
will not go near Engelberg, Phebe. Where 
my grandfather lived is a quiet village up 
the mountains, with a wide parish, and a 
very simple population. We could find 
work enough among them, and I should 
feel more at peace there than here. Only 
you would feel it strange and foreign, I fear.” 

















“No,” she answered, “ not with you.” 

So in the distant mountain village, where 
his happiest and most innocent days had 
been spent, Jean Merle found a new home. 
Phebe also lived in a more natural atmo- 
sphere among the simple people and the 
simple customs of the little village than she 
had done as Jean Merle’s wife in the old 
house at Riversborough. The past lay all 
behind them; to Jean Merle as a thirsty 
and burning wil@erness which he had 
crossed; to Pheb@ as the green pastures 
and quiet waters beside which her path 
homeward had led ‘her, on that pilgrimage 
which was not yet ended. » Yet though Jean 
Merlesthanked God daily, and felt his love 
for Phebe growing “and deepening, there 
were times whem, in brief intervals of utter 
loneliness of “spirit, the long-buried past 
arose again, and cried to him with sorrow- 
ful voice amid the tranquil happiness of the 
present. The children who called Phebe 
mother looked up into his face with eyes too 
like those of the little son and daughter 
whom he had once forsaken, and their sweet 
shrill voices at play sounded like the echo 
of those far-off tones which had first stirred 
his heart to its very depths. For there were 
times when he had still to pass through deep 
waters, with the light.of his Father’s face 
withdrawn, and the sénse of forgiveness lost. 
He had sinned greatly, and suffered greatly, 
and the scars of that bitter conflict remained. 
He loved, as hé'might never otherwise have 
loved, the Lord, whose disciple he professed 
to be; yet there remained for him seasons 
of bitter remembrances and vain looking 
back upon the irrevocable past. 

It was no part of Phebe’s nature to in- 
quire jealously if her husband loved her as 
much as she loved him. In this, as in all 
other things, she knew “It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” Her tenderness 
for him was perfectly unselfish and faithful, 
and she was satisfied that she made him 
happier than he could have been in any 
other way. No one else knew him as she 
knew him; Felicita herself could never have 
been to him what she was. When darkness 
fell upon him, and she saw his grave face 
sadder than usual, she left everything to sit 
beside him, with his hand in hers, minister- 
ing to him by her silent and tranquil sym- 
pathy ; and by-and-by the sadness fled away. 
This true heart of hers, that knew all, and 
loved him in spite of all, was to him a sure 
token of the love of God. 


THE END. 
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FAREWELL 
TO THE OLD YEAR. 
By SARAH DOUDNEY. 


FAREWELL, old year ; we walk no more together ; 
I catch the sweetness of thy latest sigh, 
And, crowned with yellow brake and withered heather, 





I see thee stand beneath this cloudy sky. 


Here in the dim light of a grey December 
We part in smiles, and yet we met in tears ; 

Watching thy chilly dawn, I well remember 

I thought thee saddest-born of all the years. 











I knew not then what precious gifts were hidden 

Under the mist that veiled thy path from sight ; 
I knew not then that joy would come unbidden 
To make thy closing hours divinely bright. 


I only saw the dreary clouds unbroken, 
I only heard the plash of icy rain, 

And in that winter gloom I found no token 
To tell me that the sun would shine again. 


Oh, dear old year, I wronged a Father’s kindness, 
I would not trust Him with my load of care; 

I stumbled on in weariness and blindness, 
And lo, He bless’d me with an answered prayer ! 


Good-bye, kind year, we walk no more together 
But here in quiet happiness. we part ; 

And from thy wreath of faded fern and heather 
I take some sprays, and wear them on my heart. 


— 
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THE SOUL’S 


PERFECTION. 


Ets Beginning and End. 
By ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


“‘Let us therefore, as many as be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye be otherwise minded, God shall reveal 


even this unto you.”—PHIL. iii. 15, 


= AS.r as be perfect ;” and how many 

may they be? Surely a very short 
bede-roll would contain their names; or 
would there be any other but the Name 
which is above every name upon it? 
Part of the answer to such a question may 
be found in observing that the New Testa- 
ment very frequently uses the word to ex- 
press not so much the idea of moral com- 
pleteness as that of physical maturity. For 
instance, when Paul says that he would have 
his converts to be “‘#en in understanding,” 
and when the Epistle to the Hebrews speaks 
of “ them that are of full age,” the same word 
is used as this “‘perfect” in ourtext. Clearly 
in such cases it means “full grown,” as in 
contrast with “babes,” and expresses not 
absolute completeness, but what we may 
term a relative perfection, a certain maturity 
of character and advanced stage of Christian 
attainment, far removed from the infantile 
epoch of the Christian life. 

Another contribution to the answer may 
be found in observing that in this very con- 
text these “‘ perfect” people are exhorted to 
cultivate the sense of not having “ already 
attained,” and to be constantly reaching 
forth to unattained heights, so that a sense 
of imperfection and a continual effort after 
higher life are parts of Paul’s “ perfect man.” 
And it is to be still further noticed that 
on the same testimony “ perfect” people may 
probably be “ otherwise minded ;” by which 
we understand not divergently minded from 
one another, but “ otherwise” than the true 
norm or law of life would prescribe, and so 
may stand in need of the hope that God will 
by degrees bring them into conformity with 
His will, and show them “ this,” namely, their 
divergence from his Pattern for them. 

It is worth our while to look at these large 
thoughts thus involved in the words before us. 

I. Then there are people whom without ex- 
aggeration the judgment of truth calls perfect. 

The language of the New Testament has 
no scruple in calling men “saints” who had 
many sins, and none in calling men perfect 
who had many imperfections; and it does so, 
not because it has any fantastic theory about 
religious emotions being the measure of moral 
purity, but partly for the reasons already 
referred to, and partly because it wisely con- 





siders the main thing about a character to be 
not the degree to which it has attained com. 
pleteness in its ideal, but what that ideal is, 
The distance a man has got on his journey is 
of less consequence than the direction in 
which his face is turned. The arrow may fall 
short, but to what mark was it shot? In all 
regions of life a wise classification of men 
arranges them according to their aims rather 
than their achievements. The visionary who 
attempts something high and accomplishes 
scarcely anything of it, is often a far nobler 
man, and his poor, broken, foiled, resultless 
life far more perfect than his who aims at 
marks on the low levels and hits them full, 
Such lives as these, full of yearning and aspira- 
tion, though it be for the most part vain, are 
“ Like the young moon with a ragged edge, 
E’en in its imperfection beautiful.” 

If then it be wise to rank men and their 
pursuits according to their aims rather than 
their accomplishments, is there one class of 
aims so absolutely corresponding to man’s 
nature and relations that to take them for 
one’s own, and to reach some measure of 
approximation to them, may fairly be called 
the perfection of human nature? Is there 
one way of living concerning which we may 
say that whosoever adopts it has, in so far as 
he doés adopt it, discerned and attained the 
purpose of his being? The literal force of the 
word in our text gives pertinence to that 
question, for it distinctly means “ having 
reached the end.” And if that be taken as 
the meaning, there need be no doubt about 
the answer. Grand old words have taught 
us long ago “ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and to enjoy Him for ever.” Yes, he 
who lives for God has taken that for his aim 
which all his nature and all his relations pre- 
scribe, he is doing what he was made and 
meant to do; and however incomplete may 
be its attainments, the lowest form of a God- 
fearing, God-obeying life is higher and more 
nearly “ perfect” than the fairest career or 
character against which, as a blight on all its 
beauty, the damning accusation may be 
brought, “The God in whose hand thy breath 
is, and whose are all thy ways, thou hast not 
glorified.” 

People sneer at “saints” and point at 
their failings. They remind us of the foul 
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stains in David’s career, for instance, and 
mock as they ask, “Is this your man after 
God’s own heart?” Yes, he is; not because 
religion has a morality of its own different 
from that of the world (except as being 
higher), nor because “saints” make up for 
adultery and murder by making or singing 
psalms, but because the main set and current 
of the life was evidently towards God and 
goodness, and these hideous sins were 
glaring contradictions, eddies and _back- 
waters, as it were, wept over with bitter self- 
abasement and conquered by strenuous 
effort. Better a life of Godward aspiration 
and straining after purity, even if broken by 
such a fall, so recovered, than one of habitual 
earthward grubbing, undisturbed by gross sin. 

And another reason warrants the applica- 
tion of the word to men whose present is full 
of incompleteness, namely, the fact that such 
men have in them the germ of a life which 
has no natural end but absolute completeness. 
The small seed may grow very slowly in the 
climate and soil which it finds here, and be 
only a poor little bit of ragged green, very 
shabby and inconspicuous by the side of the 
native flowers of earth flaunting around it, 
but it has a Divine germinant virtue within, 
and waits but being carried to its own clime 
and “planted in the house of the Lord” 
above, to “ flourish in the courts of our God,” 
when these others with their glorious beauty 
have faded away and are flung out to rot. 

II. We have set forth here very distinctly 
two of the characteristics of this perfection. 

The apostle in our text exhorts the perfect to 
be “thus minded.” Howisthat? Evidently 
the word points back to the previous clauses, 
in which he has been describing his own 
temper and feeling in the Christian race. He 
sets that before the Philippians as their pat- 
tern, or rather invites them to fellowship with 
him in the estimate of themselves and in 
their efforts after higher attainments. “ Be 
thus minded” means, Think as I do of your- 
selves, and do as I do in your daily life. 

How did he think of himself? He tells 
us in the sentence before, ‘‘ Not as though I 
were already perfect. I count not myself to 
have apprehended.” So then a leading cha- 
racteristic of this true Christian perfection is 
a constant consciousness of imperfection. In 
all fields of effort, whether intellectual, moral, 
or mechanical, as faculty grows, conscious- 
ness of insufficiency grows with it. The 
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much we cannot do. Only people who never 
have done and never will do anything, or 
else raw apprentices with the mercifully 
granted self-confidence of youth, which gets 
beaten out of most of us soon enough, thiak 
that they can do everything. 

In morals and in Christian life the same 
thing is true. The measure of our perfection 
will be the consciousness of our impertection 
—a paradox, but a great truth. It is plain 
enough that it will be so. Conscience be- 
comes more sensitive as we get nearer right. 
The worse a man is the less it speaks to him, 
and the less he hears it. When it ought to 
thunder it whispers; when we need it most 
it is least active. The thick skin of a savage 
will not be disturbed by lying on sharp stones, 
while a crumpled rose-leaf robs the Sybarite 
of his sleep. So the habit of evil hardens 
the cuticle of conscience, and the practice of 
goodness restores tenderness and sensibility ; 
and many a man laden with crime knows 
less of its tingling than some fair soul that 
looks almost spotless to all eyes but its own. 
One little stain of rust will be conspicuous 
on a brightly polished blade, but if it be all 
dirty and dull a dozen more or fewer will 
make little difference. As men grow better 
they become like that glycerine barometer 
recently introduced, on which a fall or a 
rise that would have been invisible with 
mercury to record it takes up inches, and is 
glaringly conspicuous. Good people some- 
times wonder, and sometimes are made 
doubtful and sad about themselves by this 
abiding and even increased consciousness of 
sin. There isnoneed to beso, The higher 
the temperature the more chilling would it 
be to pass into an ice-house, and the more 
our lives are brought into fellowship with the 
perfect life the more shall we feel our own 
shortcomings. Let us be thankful if our con- 
sciences speak to us more loudly than they 
used to do. It is a sign of growing holiness, 
as the tingling in a frost-bitten limb is of 
returning life. Let us seek to cultivate and 
increase the sense of our own imperfection, 
and be sure that the diminution of a con- 
sciousness of sin means not diminished power 
of sin, but lessened’ horror of it, lessened 
perception of right, lessened love of good- 
ness, and is an omen of death, not a symp- 
tom of life. Painter, scholar, craftsman all 
know that the condition of advance is the 





farther we get up the hill the more we see | 


how far it is to the horizon. The more we 
know the more we know our ignorance. The 


better we can do the more we discern how | any better. The condition of all Christian, 


recognition of an ideal not attained. Who- 
ever has not before him a standard to which 
he has not reached will grow no more. If 
we see no faults in our work we shall never do 
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as of all other progress, is to be drawn by 
that fair vision before us, and to be stung 
into renewed effort to reach it, by the con- 
sciousness of present imperfection. 

Another characteristic to which these per- 
fect men are exhorted is a constant: striving 
after a further advance. How vigorously, 
almost vehemently, that temper is put in the 
context—“ I follow after ;” “ I press towards 
the mark ;” and that picturesque “reaching 
forth,” or, as the Revised Version gives it, 
** stretching forward.” The full force of the 
latter word cannot be given in any one 
English equivalent, but may be clumsily 
hinted by some such phrase as “ stretching 
one’s self out over,” as arunner might do with 
body thrown forward and arms extended in 
front, and eagerness in every strained muscle, 
and eye outrunning foot, and hope clutching 
the goal already. So yearning forward, and 
setting all the current of his being, both 
faculty and desire, to the yet unreached mark, 
the Christian man is to live. His glances 
are not to be bent backwards, but forwards. 
He is not to be a “ praiser of the past,” but a 
herald and expectant of a nobler future. He 
is the child of the day and of the morning, 
forgetting the things which are behind, and 
ever yearning towards the things which are 
before, and drawing them to himself. To 
look back is to be stiffened into a living 
death ; only with faces set forward are we 
safe and well. 

This buoyant energy of hope and effort is 
to be the result of the consciousness of im- 
perfection of which we have spoken. Strange 
to many of us, in some moods, that a thing 
so bright should spring up from a thing so 
Gark, and that the more we feel our own 
shortcomings, the more hopeful should we be 
of a future unlike the past, and the more 
earnest in our effort to make that future the 
present. There is a type of Christian expe- 
rience not uncommon among devout people, 
in which the consciousness of imperfection 
paralyzes effort instead of quickening it ; men 
lament their evil, their slow progress, and so 
on, and remain the same year after year. 
‘They are stirred to no effort. There is no 
straining onwards. They. almost seem to 
lose the faith that they can ever be any 
better. How different this from the grand, 
wholesome completeness of Paul’s view here, 
which embraces both elements, and even 
draws the undying brightness of this forward- 
looking confidence from the very darkness 
of his sense of present imperfection ! 

So should it be with us, “ as many as be 
perfect.” Before us stretch indefinite possi- 




















bilities of approximating to the unattainable 
fulness of the Divine life. We may grow 
in knowledge and in holiness through end- 
less ages and grades of advance. In a most 
blessed sense we may have that for our high- 
est joy which in another meaning is a punish. 
ment of unfaithfulness and indocility, that we 
shall be “ ever learning, and never coming to 
the full knowledge of the truth.” No limit 
can be put to what we may receive of God, 
nor to the closeness, the fulness of our com- 
munion with Him, nor to the beauty of holi- 
ness which may pass from Him into our poor 
characters, and irradiate our homely faces, 
Then, brethren, let us cherish a noble dis- 
content with all that we at present are. Let 
our spirits stretch out all their powers to the 
better things beyond, as the plants grown in 
darkness will send out pale shoots that feel 
blindly towards the light, or the seed sown 
on the top of a rock will grope down the 
bare stone for the earth by which it must be 
fed. Let the sense of our own weakness ever 
lead to a buoyant confidence in what we, 
even we, may become if we will only take the 
grace we have. To this touchstone let us 
bring all claims to higher holiness—they who 
are perfect are most conscious of imperfection, 
and most eager in their efforts after a further 
progress in the knowledge, love, and like- 
ness of God in Christ. 

III. We have here also distinctly brought 
out the co-existence with these characteristics of 
their opposites. 

“If in anything ye are otherwise minded,” 
says Paul. I have already suggested that 
this expression evidently refers not to differ- 
ence of opinion among themselves, but to a 
divergence of character from the pattern of 
feeling and life which he has been proposing 
to them. If in any respects ye are uncon- 
scious of your imperfections, if there be any 
“ witch’s mark” of insensibility in some spot 
of your conscience to some plain transgres- 
sions of law, if in any of you there be some 
complacent illusion of your own stainlessness, 
if to any of you the bright vision before you 
seem faint and unsubstantial, God will show 
you what you do not see. Plainly then he 
considers that there will be found among 
these perfect men, states of feeling and 
estimates of themselves opposed to those 
which he has been exhorting them to cherish, 
Plainly he supposes that a good man may 
pass fora time under the dominion of im- 
pulses and theories which are of another 
kind from those that rule his life. 

He does not expect the complete and 
uninterrupted dominion of these higher 
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powers. He recognises the possibility that 
the true self, the central life of the soul, the 
higher nature, “ the new man,” abides in a 
-elf which is but gradually renewed, and that 
there is a long distance, so to speak, from 
the centre to the circumference. That higher 
life is planted, but its germination is a work 
of time. The leaven does not leaven the 
whole mass in a moment, but creeps on from 
particle to particle. “Make the tree good” 
and in due time its fruit will be good. But 
the conditions of our human life are conflict, 
and these peaceful images of growth and 
unimpeded natural development, “first the 
blade, then the ear, after that the full corn 
in the ear,” are not meant to tell all the truth. 
Interruptions from external circumstances, 
struggles of flesh with spirit, and of imagina- 
tion and heart and will against the better 
life implanted in the spirit, are the lot of all, 
even the most advanced here, and however a 
man may be perfect, there will always be the 
possibility that in something he may be 
“otherwise minded.” 

Such an admission does not make such 
interruptions less blameworthy when they 
occur. The doctrine of averages does not do 
away with the voluntary character of each 
single act. The same number of letters are 
yearly posted without addresses. Does any- 
body dream of not scolding the errand boy 
who posted them, or the servant who did not 
address, because he knows that? We are 
quite sure that we could have resisted each 
time that we fell. That piece of sharp practice 
in business, or that burst of bad temper in 
the household which we were last guilty of— 
could we have helped it or not? Conscience 
must answer that question, which does not 
depend at all on the law of averages. Guilt 
is not taken away by asserting that sin 
cleaves to men, “ perfect men.” 

But the feelings with which we should 
regard sin and contradictions of men’s truest 
selves in ourselves and others, should be so 
far altered by such thoughts, that we should 
be very slow to pronounce that a man cannot 
be a Christian because he has done so and 
so. Are there any sins which are clearly 
incompatible with a Christian character? All 
sins are inconsistent with it, but that is a very 
different matter. The uniform direction of a 


man’s life being godless, selfish, devoted to 
the objects and pursuits of time and sense, 
is incompatible with his being a Christian— 
but, thank God, no single act, however dark, 
Is so, if it be in contradiction to the main 
tendency impressed upon the character and 
conduct. 


It is not for us to say that any 











single deed shows a man cannot be Christ's, 
nor to fling ourselves down in despair saying, 
“If I were a Christian, I could not have 
done that.” Let us remember that “all un- 
righteousness is sin,” and the least sin is in 
flagrant opposition to our Christian profes- 
sion ; but let us also remember, and that not 
to blunt our consciences or weaken our 
efforts, that Paul thought it possible for 
perfect men to be “ otherwise minded” from 
their deepest selves and their highest pattern, 

IV. The crowning hope that lies in these 
words is the certainty of a gradual but com- 
dlete attainment of all the Christian’s aspira- 
tions after God and goodness. 

The ground of that confidence lies in no 
natural tendencies in us, in no effort of ours, 
but solely in that great name which is the 
anchor of all our confidence, the name of 
God. Why is Paul certain that “God will 
reveal even this unto you”? Because he is 
God. The apostle has learned the infinite 
depth of meaning that lies in that name. He 
has learned that God is not in the way of 
leaving off His work before He has done His 
work, and that none can say of Him, that 
“He began to build, and was not able to 
finish.” The assurances of an unchangeable 
purpose in redemption, and of inexhaustible 
resources to effect it; of a love that can 
never fade, and of a grace that can never be 
exhausted—are all treasured for us in that 
mighty name. And such confidence is con- 
firmed by the manifest tendency of the 
principles and motives brought to bear on 
us in Christianity to lead on to a condition 
of absolute perfection, as well. as by the ex- 
perience which we may have, if we will, of 
the sanctifying and renewing power of His 
Spirit in our spirits. 

By the discipline of daily life, by the 
ministry of sorrow and joy, by merciful 
chastisements dogging our steps when we 
stray, by duties and cares, by the teaching of 
His word coming even closer to our hearts 
and quickening our consciences to discern 
evil where we had seen none, as well as 
kindling in us desires after higher and rarer 
goodness, by the reward of enlarged per- 
ceptions of duty and greater love towards it, 
with which He recompenses lowly obedience 
to the duty as yet seen, by the secret influences 
of His Spirit of Power and of Love and of a 
sound mind breathed into our waiting spirits, 
by the touch of His own sustaining hand and 
glance of His own guiding eye, He will reveal 
to the lowly soul all that is yet wanting in its 
knowledge, and communicate all that is 
lacking in character. 
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So for us, the true temper is confidence in 
His power and will, an earnest waiting on 
Him, a brave forward yearning hope blended 
with a lowly consciousness of imperfection, 
which is a spur not a clog, vigorous increas- 
ing efforts to bring into life and character the 
fulness and beauty of God. Presumption 
should be as far from us as despair—the one 
because we have not already attained, the 
other because “God will reveal even this 
unto us.” Only let us keep in mind the 
caution which the apostle, knowing the 
possible abuses which might gather round 
His teaching, has here attached to it, “‘ Never- 
theless”—though all which I have been 
saying is true, it is only true on this under- 
standing—“ whereto we have already at- 
tained, by the same let us walk.” God 








will perfect that which concerneth you if. 
and only if—you go on as you have begun, it 
you make your creed a life, if you show what 
youare. Ifso, then all the rest is a question 
of time. A has been said, and Z will come 
in its proper place. Begin with humble trust 
in Christ, and a process is commenced which 
has no natural end short of that great hope 
with which this chapter closes, that the 
change which begins in the deepest recesses 
of our being, and struggles slowly and with 
many interruptions into partial visibility in our 
character, shall one day triumphantly irradiate 
our whole nature out to the very finger tips, 
and “even the body of our humiliation shall 
be fashioned like unto the body of Christ's 
glory, according to the working whereby He 
is able even to subdue all things to Himself.” 





THE FALLS AND THE FALL IN AMERICA. 


.By ProFEssor W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


HIS paper should begin, like an Act of 
Parliament, with an interpreting clause. 
By “the Falls” must be understood Niagara ; 
alone worthy of the definite article in the 
department of American cascades. By “ the 
Fall” is meant in that continent the months 
of September and October, when the decaying 
foliage of the woods seems to glow with all 
the colours of the rainbow. And it is not 
for mere alliterative effect we place the words | 
together in the.title of this paper. If asked | 
what are the two brightest recollections left 
upon our mind by the picturesque in America, 
we should answer the Falls and the Fall. It 
has not been the lot of the present writer to 
roam among the Rocky Mountains, or to 
descend into the valleys of California; in 
that case he might have had other souvenirs 
of the picturesque. But after having seen! 
something of the St. Lawrence, the Hudson, 
and the Ohio ; after having roamed among | 
the White Mountains, revelled in the beauty 
of Lake George, traversed the shores of 
Champlain, and gazed on the wooded crags 
of Au Sable ; after having sauntered through 
many a city park, and pre-eminently the 
Fairmount Park of Philadelphia, the finest of 
all; after having crossed the Alleghanies, | 
groped in the Mammoth Cave, and seen the 
prairie expanse of Illinois,—the two things 
that ever keep haunting his imagination and 
his memory are—the Falls and the Fall. It 








a subject so threadbare as Niagara, or on 
one so incapable of being painted in words 
as the autumn tints of the American forest; 
but if the readers of the SUNDAY MacazINE 
will only bear with us, we hope they will find 
that we have not asked their attention in 
vain. 

There is no fine scenery in the neighbour- 
hood of Niagara. ‘The country round is flat 
and featureless, and this probably has some- 
thing to do with the disappointment most 
visitors feel on their first glimpse of the Falls. 
Instead of asetting of majestic rocks, with 
all the wild glories of Highland or Alpine 
magnificence, the cascade of Niagara is sur- 
rounded by level fields and very gentle 
heights, and the only great feature that breaks 
the monotony is the cliff over which the 
river is precipitated. The Falls are alone in 
their magnificence, the one glory of the 
neighbourhood. Yet you cannot look long 
on them before you come under the power 
of a strange enchantment. For ourselves, 
besides a previous visit some years ago, we 
spent three days last autumn at Niagara, and 
felt they were ail too few. Two were spent 
on the American side, where we examined 
in a leisurely way all that is to be seen there 
—Goat Island, the Three Sisters, the Rapids, 
Luna Island, the Cave of the Winds, and the 
Whirlpool Rapids below the Falls. A third 
day we devoted to the Canadian side, where 


may be a daring thing to attempt to write on | there are fewer things to see, but where the 
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one great sight is to be seen in perfection. 
Commend us to the Canadian side! From 
the windows of the adjacent hotels you get a 
full view of both Falls, the American and the 
Canadian’; you get the finest effects of light 
and colour. At night, looking across, you 
may see the American Fall illuminated by 
the electric light—very interesting when the 
light is white, very atrocious when it is red 
or green. It will be strange if you do not 
come under the influence of the genius Joci, 
and feel a strange fascination riveting you to 
the spot, and making you feel that it is worth 
crossing the Atlantic to see Niagara alone. 
Most people know that a mile or two 
above the Falls, the river Niagara, carrying 
along the whole body of water collected in 
Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, and Erie, 
spreads out over an expanse of two or three 
miles ; then it begins to contract, and de- 
scends with great velocity till it rolls over 
the cliff. Goat Island divides the stream 
into two, just before the plunge ; the eastern 
or American section goes round the island, 
and descends with great regularity and 
majesty in a line almost parallel to the 
Canadian bank. The western, or Canadian 
section, double the width of the other, is 
borne more rapidly to the edge of the cliff 
and comes over it with greater impetuosity 








and force. This Fall is in the form of a 
horseshoe, the curve bending up the stream. 
In the bosom of the curve there seems to be 
a chasm in the rock, also passing upwards, 
causing a tremendous collision between the 
two masses of water that dash over it on 
either side. As the Canadian Fall, though 
not quite so high, is more impetuous than 
the American, the form of the falling water 
is more broken, the spray dashes with more 
vehemence, and the eddies at the bottom are 
more wild and tumultuous. In the afternoon 
sun, when the air is full of vapour a splendid 
rainbow spans the sky, in form more perfect, 
and in colour more brilliant than any that 
we remember to have seen elsewhere. 

But what is it, let us ask, that gives such 
a charm to Niagara? It owes nothing, as 
we have seen, to the surrounding scenery. 
The height of the Fall is not remarkable ; only 
one hundred and fifty-eight feet on the Cana- 
dian side, and one hundred and sixty-four on 
the American. ‘The Staubbach is five times 
its height ; and California could show water- 
falls many times more lofty. What is it that 


gives to Niagara its imperial and unrivalled 
pre-eminence ? 

1. In the first place, there is the wonderful 
play of life, extending over the whole length 
and breadth of the cascade, the quick darting 
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movement of the waters, leaping, in a mar-| the gathering of the waters at “the Rapids” 
vellous state of exhilaration, adown the |a little above the Falls, as if they were mak. 


American and Horseshoe Falls, from below. 


height. 
charms one of the most powerful instincts of 


This rapidity of motion gratifies and 


our nature. For there is nothing which has 
more attraction for human eyes, or more in- 
terest for the human mind than the vigorous 
play of life. Be it the racehorse on the turf, 
or the rocket in the air, or the forked tongue 
of the lightning, or a ship moving from the 
slip into the water, or the express train whirl- 
ing past us, or the collision of armies, or the 
collision of intellect in parliament or church 
court, all are attractive because of the display 
of living energy. Dulness, on the other 
hand—languor, inertness, stagnation—is uni- 
versally repulsive. Dull scholars, dull 
speakers, dull preachers, dull writers, prosy 
men, heavy men, people about whom there 
is no play of life and vigour are the very 
bores of human existence. Now,. about 
Niagara, everything is instinct with life. Such 
an immense body of water, estimated at a 
million and a half tons a minute, flinging itself 
over a precipice to the width of half a mile, 
is a marvellous display of “animated nature.” 
First, there is the preparation for the leap ; 





ing ready for a 
tremendous effort: 

. ? 
and really, if there 
were nothing else, 
the Rapids are a 
wonderful sight; 
the water rushes 
down past the 
“Three — Sisters” 
(as three little 
islands are called 
that run out into 
them, connected 
by three bridges), 
with such arrowy 
swiftness that your 
eyeisriveted on the 
wild perpetual mo- 
tion. Then, when 
the edge isreached, 
there is the unhe- 
sitating, fearless 
plunge, as if the 
water enjoyed the 
somersault, and 
did not care one 
straw for the con- 
sequences. Ifyou 
fix your eye more 
carefully on a por- 
tion of the waters 
in their descent, 
you observe that the desperate earnestness 
of the great moverhent is combined with 
innumerable little touches of frolic and mer- 
riment. Every yard of the cascade seems 
to have a separate life. Everywhere the 
water is leaping, laughing, dashing, flying, 
evidently in the highest possible spirits. 
Mark that liquid tongue that spurts out 
suddenly from the mass, like a fish pur- 
suing its prey, till meeting another spurt, 
it leaps into its arms, and the two go curl- 
ing and waltzing together, as gay as naiads, 
into the abyss. Indeed it is as if all the 
nymphs and naiads of creation were col- 
lected together for some wild frolic and were 
entering into it with the keenest enthusiasm. 
And as fast as one set of naiads plunge into 
the caldron, there comes another and another 
in endless succession. 

2. But while this is what strikes you as 
you watch the separate streamlets, as it were, 
you get a marvellous idea of majesty when 
you survey the whole. You are awed by the 
grand spectacle of the vast body of water 
rolling over with a calm consciousness of 
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Te oe 
resistless might and high imperial will. 


the very emblem of sovereignty, moving | 


along for ever with a might and majesty to 
which any resistance that could be offered 
would not have the weight of a feather. An 


unwearied life, like that of Him who fainteth | 
| The eye is never satisfied with seeing; yet 


not, neither is weary. 
‘This idea of kingly pre-eminence and 


glorious majesty is one of the greatest | 
elements of impression, and it grows on you | 
as you give a little scope to your imagination. | 


For all this has been going on, hour after 
hour, year after year, century after century, 
jn daylight and in darkness, in summer and 
in winter, in war and peace, since the very 
beginning of time. Where else can the 


human eye find such a marvellous display | 


of living energy, or the mind such an 
emblem of the everlasting activity and 


It is | have, in addition, the colours of the surround- 


ing woods and fields, and the bright azure of 
the sky above. And if the rainbow spans 
the sky, you have its contribution of that 
brighter red which is never wanting in a 
perfect picture. What more can you desire? 


we know not what further contribution of 
colour could be desired by the most fas- 
tidious. 

4. Nor must we omit mention of the 
sound. It is true many people are disap- 
pointed with the sound. They expected a 
roaring noise; they find but a solemn 
murmur. But listen, and the solemn murmur 
will gain upon you, and become command- 
ing. Does it not begin to sound like a 
| psalm? Is it not the song of creation, her 
tribute to Him who made heaven and earth, 


irresistible will of the Sovereign Creator? | and the sea, and the fountains of waters? You 


3. Then there is the 
beautiful display of 
pure bright colours. 
We are reminded of a 
remark of Mr. Ruskin’s, 
in “ Modern Painters,” 
“Of all God’s gifts to 
the sight of man, colour 
is the holiest, the 
most divine, the most 
solemn.” One of the 
first things to catch the 
eye on a sunny day is 
the bright blue colour 
of the water, just as it 
curls over the precipice. 
On a much smaller 
scale and for a much 
shorter time, the same 
shade of blue may be 
seen at the seaside on 
a sunny day, when the 
neck of a wave catches 
the sunbeam, just as it 
turns over to break. 
At Niagara, as you 
have a constantly curl- 
ing wave, you have in 
sunny weather a con- 
stant mass of this deep 
bright blue, contrasting 
finely with the white 
foam of the dashing 
torrent, and also with 
the sea-green colour 
which the water as- 
sumes lower down. 


Rock of Ages and Whirlwind Bridge. 


Blue, white, green, the waters gleam before | think a little longer and remember that that 
you, and if it be summer or autumn, you | psalm has been going up unceasingly from 
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the beginning ; long before human foot trod 
the earth, long before Red Indian flourished 
his tomahawk. You try to catch its burden, 
giving praise to God from everlasting to 
everlasting. Does it not contrast with what 
at best is the broken and oft-interrupted 
praise of our lives, our songs of praise 
so few and far between, affording so much 
cause to say that God is not in all our 
thoughts ? 

5. And this leads to another view of 
Niagara—its symbolism. It is indeed a great 
sermon. It is a symbol alike of eternity and 
of infinity. Ever since the globe assumed 
its present form, it has been the same. It has 
been flowing on, as we have said, without 
interruption or cessation. The amount of 
water may be somewhat larger at one season 
of the year than at another, but the difference 
is never sO great as to make any essential 
change on the picture. Could there be a 
fitter emblem of the grace of God, and the 
love of the Lord Jesus Christ ? 


Could any | 





material thing more faithfully portray the | 


endless stream of Divine, sovereign mercy, 
bearing down all opposition, and defying all 
efforts to exhaust it? The thirty-sixth psalm 
acquires a new beauty and preciousness read 
at Niagara—** Thy mercy, O Lord, is in the 
heavens; and thy faithfulness reacheth unto 
the clouds. Thy righteousness is like the 
great mountains ; thy judgments.are a great 
deep: O Lord, thou preservest man and 
beast. How excellent is thy lovingkindness, 
O God! therefore the children of men put 
their trust under the shadow of thy wings. 
They shall be abundantly satisfied with the 
fatness of thy house ; and thou shalt make 
them drink of the river of thy pleasures. 
For with thee is the fountain of life: in thy 
light shall we see light.” 

Niagara is so grand in itself and so solemn 
in its lessons that the kind of by-play that 
sometimes goes on there is really something 
of an impertinence. No doubt it is a great 
feat after enveloping your person in coarse 
yellow waterproof to clamber over the: slip- 
pery rocks, and at considerable risk get at 
last behind the Fall. If the wind happen to 
be blowing against it, woe betide you when 
you reach the farthest point! Buffeted in 
the mostumereiless: manner by wind, water, 
and sprayscembined, you lose your breath, 
you lose your speech, you lose your hearing, 
pethaps also your presence of mind, and it 
seems as if all possible horrors had concen- 
trated upon you. Then there is the attempt 
to improve Niagara, by painting it with the 
electric light; and there is in the neighbour- 





Si 
hood a burning fountain, caused by a stream of 
hydrogen gas coming up from the spring. Our 
advice to visitors is not to waste their time 
or their money on such frivolities ; Niagara 
pure and simple, is the one wonder of the 
place. 


By a transition more abrupt to our readers 
than it was to ourselves, we pass from the 
Falls to the Fall. It is one of those unex. 
plained peculiarities of speech that whereas 
on this side the water we invariably say 
autumn, the Americans as constantly speak 
of the Fall. Certainly, “over there” the 
fall of the leaf is attended with transfor. 
mations of colour of which we know hardly 
anything here. A little of it we do know; 
the larch turns to pale yellow, the birch to a 
more golden colour, the virginia creeper to 
scarlet, the beech to russet brown. But in 
the American woods the trees that undergo 
the change are not only much more numerous, 
but the colours which they assume are much 
more bright and gorgeous. . Maple, oak, 
chestnut, walnut, hickory, gum tree, and 
many others all change, and the degree of 
brilliancy is in proportion to the dryness of 
the season. One of the brightest is the hard 
or sugar maple, a graceful tree with thin 
delicate leaves, glowing, in its transformation, 
like a fire, the whole tree looking at a little 
distance like a mass of red roses. But often on 
the same tree you have ever so many colours ; 
and even the same leaf will show a wonderful 
variety. Nature, in her dye shop, is some- 
what fantastic ; she will do a little bit one 
day, and a little more the next; here is a 
green leaf, there a yellow, and yonder a red, 
and here is a leaf that is green, yellow, and 
red together ; the painter seems to be playing 
at decoration, and yet all the while is execu- 
ting a most beautiful pattern. 

For in spite of the négligé style of work, 
the grouping is perfect. As you survey a 
wooded hill where pine and hard wood blend, 
your eye perceives a grand groundwork of 
green and gold. But in bold contrast, you 
see here and there patches of dark-red oak, 
and ever and anon blazes of crimson seem 
as if they would set the forest on fire. The 
October sky is cloudless, and the October sun 
has lost little of his strength, and brings out 
each colour at its brightest pitch. Sometimes 
a mighty champion of the forest raises him- 
self with kingly majesty above his repub- 
lican fellows, and, catching the full flood 
of sunlight, throws out his golden arms as if 
in benediction over them. Even when a 
hillside has been recently cleared of older 
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trees 
shumack, and walnut has all the effect of 


prilliant carpet. ty 

But perhaps the most striking appearance 
of all is when you happen to be travelling 
along a path>cut out from among trees 
which still hang over you in manifold festoons 
and garlands, as if you were being borne 
through fairy-land. We shall not forget a 
very delightful excursion of this kind which 
we had through the valley of Lacka- 
wanna, in Pennsylvania. It is a very pictu- 
resque region, not far from the Delaware Gap, 
where nature is so prodigal of sylvan beauty, 
and the celebrated Wyoming valley, which 
our own poet, Thomson, has made famous. 

Our starting-point wasa quite recent town, 
thirty or forty years old, rejoicing in the 
name of Scranton, and having a population 
of forty or fifty thousand inhabitants. It is 
in the centre of the region of anthracite, or 
smokeless coal, and to that it owes its exis- 
tence. Happily the founders of the town 
were alive to the dangers of drawing masses 
of workmen to a new spot without regard to 
their moral and spiritual welfare. They made 
provision for churches and schools from the 
very beginning ; and the orderly character 
of the town and its peaceful progress attest 
the wisdom of their views. 

The country round Scranton, where the 
anthracite is found, is beautifully undulating 
and wooded. The pits are sunk in various 
parts of the Lackawanna valley, and the 
communication between them takes place by 
means of a “ gravity railroad”—that is to 
say, the power that drives the trains is 
usually the force of gravitation. Here and 
there a stationary engine and rope draw the 
train up a steep incline ; beyond, the line 


the aid of a locomotive. The effect of the 
arrangement, which is simple and complete, 


. . . i 
is, that you are borne as if by magic over a 


lovely country without any apparent motive 
power. By the favour of the directors we 
were furnished with a special train, under 
charge of the superintendent of the line, so 
that we travelled to the best advantage. We 
sat on a beautiful day in an open car, and 
span along over a charming country, some- 
times at the rate of twenty miles an hour, 
without a particle of smoke or even dust to 
annoy us. And part of the journey was 
through woods beautifully coloured, under 
festoons of pale lemon yellow, and blazing 
crimson and scarlet, meeting over our heads. 


All the art of the best Paris upholsterers | 


| 











the year’s ‘undergrowth of birch, | could not have created curtains of such 
a | beautiful fabrics, or hung them with such 


effect. . We could not but think of our 
Lord’s words about the lilies—“ Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of 
these.” 

It may be owing to our ignorance, but we 
are not aware, either in American poetry 
or prose, of more than quite casual and 
cursory allusions to the glories of the Fall. 
Probably it is not found easy to associate it 
with lively poetical thoughts, or to apply it 
to any kind of spiritual purpose. Perhaps 
it is the painter, rather than the poet or the 
preacher, that can turn it to account—and 
that only indirectly, as furnishing him with 
useful hints. It is not easy for the poet or 
the preacher to forget that it is the glory of 
decay, like the hectic beauty and fair skin of 
some youthful victim of consumption. It is 
a wonderful phenomenon, but traced to its 
cause it is somewhat disappointing. It is 
the most evanescent of all beauty—a touch 
of frost or a gust of wind plays havoc with 
its choicest manifestations. It hardly answers 
to the famous line of Keats—* A thing of 
beauty is a joy for ever.” You know so well 
that like Jonah’s gourd it may all perish in 
a night, that you can hardly allow your mind 
to linger over it, or link it on to any stable 
and lasting species of pleasure. You can 
hardly think of it as the emblem of the new 
earth, for surely the beauty of the new earth 
will be more abiding. You cannot use it as 
an emblem of the transforming power of the 
grace of God on human character, for it is 
too like the morning cloud and the early dew 
that passeth away. 

Perhaps we ought just to class it with the 


| cloud and the dew—those transitory beauties 
has a gentle declivity, enough to give the | 

. . . . | 
cars a rapid motion for several miles without | 





that God often creates to delight and refresh 
us for a moment, and then they pass. Is 
there not something wonderful in those brief 
creations of glory which God often provides 
for us in the sunset—a glory that lasts a 
much shorter time than even that of the 
American Fall? Let us turn again to 
“ Modern Painters.” Mr. Ruskin has written 
much on the sacredness of colour. Blue, 
purple, and scarlet, with white and gold, the 
sacred chord of colour in the tabernacle, are 
in his view the fixed base of all colouring 
with the workmen of every great age. He 
has written with special power on the colour- 
ing of the sunset. ‘“ Nature has a thousand 
ways and means of rising above herself, but 
incomparably the noblest manifestations of 
her capability of colour are in the sunsets 
among high clouds. .... The whole sky 
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from the zenith to the horizon becomes one 
molten mantling sea of colour and fire ; every 
black bar turns into massive gold, every ripple 
and wave into unsullied shadowless crimson, 
and purple and scarlet, and colours for which 
there are no words in language and no ideas in 
the mind; things which can only be conceived 
while they are visible; the intense hollow 
blue of the upper sky melting through it all, 
showing here deep, and pure, and lightness ; 
there, modulated by the filmy formless body 
of the transparent vapour, till it is lost im- 
perceptibly in its crimson and gold. The 
concurrence of circumstances necessary to 
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en 
produce the sunsets of which I speak dogs 
not take place above five or six times in g 
summer, and then only for a space of from 
five to ten minutes, just as the sun reaches 
the horizon.” 
Colour, as a gift of God, and asa study for 
the human eye and the human mind, has 
been but little attended to. It may be 


necessary to study it much more in its more 
fixed and normal forms before we can deter. 
mine its uses in those which are more 
transitory and evanescent—whether in the 
glory of the sunset, or in the glory of the 
American Fall. 





° Kapids, above the Fall. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH NEW TESTAMENT. 


By JOSEPH ANGUS, D.D., MEMBER OF THE REVISION COMPANY. 


SIXTH 


HUS far we have come :—important 
discoveries in the Greek text, the 
obsoleteness of the English version, the great 
principle of sameness of phrasing, form of 
themselves sufficient reasons for revision. 
The first prove the present text to be inac- 
curate in hundreds and even in thousands of 
places; the second conceals or changes the 
meaning of the version; and the third is 
essential if, after correcting the text and 
removing obsolete words, we are to put the 








PAPER. 


English student in the position of the student 
of the original Greek. 
of phrasing where the Greek has sameness 
is practically an alteration of the Greek 
itself. 

Are we guilty of self-assertion in affirm- 
ing further, that the modern knowledge of 
Greek and of English is more thorough and 
more scholarly than that of the older trans- 
lators, and that this thoroughness of know- 
ledge is a freshand final reason for undertaking 
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this great work? The assertion can hardly 
be questioned. Old lexicons are not to be 
compared with modern lexicons, or old 
grammars with Winer and Jelf. Ancient 
classic authors are better rendered in recent 
translations than in earlier ones. We start 
with the results of the studies of our fathers, 
the authorised version included, in our hands. 
The modern scholarship of England, of 
Germany, of America, have placed their 
treasures at our disposal, while comparative 
philology and history in all its departments 
have thrown light on many disputed ques- 
tions. The translators of 1611 may all have 
been giants; modern revisers may be but 
pygmies ; but the moderns stand on the 
shoulders of the ancients, and must be very 
short indeed if they cannot see a little farther 
than they. 

It may be true that the New Testament 
Company are less strong in English than in 
Greek. But this supposition is not proved 
by the examples that have been quoted— 
examples which affect not the accuracy of the 
revisers, but their taste and judgment. And 
even if it be proved, it leaves the argument un- 
touched, which is simply that our English 
scholars, if not the revisers, have a wider 
and completer knowledge of Greek and of 
English than scholars contemporary with the 
translators had—compare, for example, Ben 
Jonson’s grammar with any of our standard 
modern grammars—and therefore our age is 
better able to translatethan werethey. If there 
are defects in the English of the revision, our 
English scholarship is competent to correct 
them, and should give itself at once to this 
work. The revision is published to invite 
criticism, and if only the criticism is intelli- 
gent and just, it will be welcomed all round. 

A few specimens of improved rendering 
may be quoted :— 


Authorised. 


And [Paul] finding cer- 


Revised. 
Acts 
xix, I—3. And [Paul] 


found certain disci- 
ples: and he said 
unto them, Did ye 


receive the Holy 
Ghost when ye be- 
lieved? And they 


said unto him, Nay, 
we did not so much 
as hear whether the 
Holy Ghost was 
given. And he said, 
Into what then were 
ye baptized ? 





tain disciples, said 
unto them, Have 
ye received the Holy 
Ghost since ye be- 
lieved? And they 
said unto him, We 
have not so much as 
heard whether there 
be any Holy Ghost, 
&c. 


Here the correction is owing to a more 


careful observance of the Greek tenses, of 
the absence of the article in Greek, and 











of the rendering of a parallel passage (John 
vii. 39). 
Revised. 
Phil. 

ii. g—10. Wherefore also 
God highly exalted 
him and gave him 
the name which is 
above every name: 
that in the name of 
Jesus every knee 
should bow, and 


Authorised. 


Wherefore God also hath 
highly exalted him 
and given him a 
name which is above 
every name: that at 
the name of Jesus 
every knee should 
bow: and that every 


that every tongue tongue should con- 
should confess that fess that Jesus Christ 
Jesus Christ is Lord is Lord, &c. 





(the name). 


The result of attention to the article in 
Greek and to the preposition—not a# but én. 


Revised. | 
Acts 
xxvi. 28, 29. And Agrip- 
pa said unto Paul, 
With but little per- 
suasion thou would- 
est fain make me a 
Christian. And Paul 
said, I would to God, 
that whether with 
little or with much, 
not thou only, but 
also all that hear me 
this day, might be- 
come such as I am, 
except these bonds. 


Authorised. 


Then Agrippa said unto 
Paul, Almost thou 
persuadest me to be 
a Christian. And 
Paul said, I would 
to God, that not 
only thou, but also 
all that hear me this 
day were bothalmost 
and altogether such 
as I am, except these 
bonds. 





Here, a changed reading makes necessary 
a changed rendering, which represents more 
accurately the true antithesis of the original. 
The rendering “ almost,” “ altogether,” came 
from the Genevan Version of 1559, though 
sanctioned in sense by Tyndal, and is well- 
nigh impossible with the corrected text. 


Revised. Authorised. 

Rom. 

i. 22. Professing them- | . 
selves to be wise 
they became fools, 
and changed the 
glory of the incor- 
ruptible God for the 
likeness of an image 
of corruptible man. 
So ini. 25: “fora 
lie.” 


. they changed the 
glory of the incor- 
ruptible God into an 
image. . . (not the 
preposition rightly 
translated ‘‘into,”* in 
v. 26), &c. 





A juster rendering of the Hebraic expres- 
sion, “to change for,” not into. 

These are specimens of some thousands of 
changes which do more justice to the sense 
of the original, and teach lessons more or 
less important. If a thoughtful student will 
read through the Epistle to the Philippians in 
the Revised Version and compare it with the 
Authorised, or, to take a good instance of 
another kind, the twenty-seventh chapter of 
the Acts, the history of the shipwreck, he 
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will have the means of forming a fair judg- 
ment on the nature and value of these 
changes. 

Whether the revisers have always been 
true to their own principles, and whether the 
changes they have introduced are always 
improvements, or, if improvements, are always 
worth making, are questions that have been 
and will continue to be much discussed. A 
universal affirmative reply to these questions 
it would be impossible to prove. A universal 
affirmative reply the Company itself would 
not give. The very fact that most of the 
changes were carried by majorities with a 
minority against them, shows that intelligent 
and competent judges in their own body 
differed in particular cases on the need of the 
proposed change. But that they were gene- 
rally faithful to their principles, and that the 
changes are in the great majority of cases 
improvements, may be conceded. Excep- 
tions are worth noting, if only to suggest 
further inquiry and perhaps further revision. 

The first three suggestions of the American 
Company ought in consistency to be accepted. 
The revisers take the Greek text as settled 
by ancient authorities. Ancient authorities 
contain no S. (or Saint) in the title of the 
Gospels, or in the heading of the pages, and 
they omit “the apostle ” from the title of the 
Pauline Epistles, and of “ Paul the Apostle ” 
from the title of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
&c. These two suggestions it is impossible 
consistently to resist. . . . For “Holy Ghost” 
the Americans read uniformly “ Holy Spirit.” 
This change also is required by “ sameness 
of phrasing.” The English ear is no doubt 
familiar with the old language, “I believe in 
the Holy Ghost :” but principle ought to 
supersede feeling, and in time the Creed will 
accept the words of the Bible. 

The next general suggestion of the American 
Company—adopted by them unanimously, it 
is said—“ After ‘baptize’ let the margin ‘ Or, 
in’ and the text ‘ with’ change places,” ought 
also to be accepted. The facts are easily 
given. 

To “baptize in” the Jordan, “in water” 
(a preposition with a dative case), is a com- 
mon Scripture phrase, and is used uniformly by 
St. Matthew. “To baptize with water” (a 
simple dative) is also a common Scripture 
phrase, and is used uniformly by St. Luke. In 
the Greek of the Old Testament, to baptize 
in Jordan, in oil, tz blood, is the only ex- 
pression found. In translating Matthew the 
revisers render “zz Jordan,” and “ with 
water,” though it is one and the same preposi- 
tion, and the two renderings are found in the 


same chapter (iii, 6—11). In translating 
Luke—who always uses the simple dative 
‘“‘qwith water,” and always uses “in” when 
speaking of.the baptism of the Spirit (Luke 
ili. 16; Acts i. 5, xi. 16)—~the revisers trans. 
late the two different forms “‘ with.” Matthew 
uses the same preposition always, and the 
revisers translate it differently, “in Jordan,” 
““cozth water.” Luke uses two forms (the 
simple dative and the preposition), and the 
revisers translate them alike, and alike in the 








same verses. All the older English versions 
except the Genevan translate “in,” while 
Campbell and Meyer, with many others, insist 
at length on zw as the only true rendering of 
the prepositional form. All I now contend 
for is, that “sameness of phrasing” requires 
it; and that the American Company are right. 

Nor is it always clear that, with all our 
modern scholarship, the sense of the Greek 
is more happily given in the Revised Version 
than in the Authorised. In translating the 
unique word found in Phil. ii. 6, “a prize,” 
with the marginal rendering, “a thing to be 
graspedat,” it may be fairly questioned whether 
we have any improvement on the “ robbery” 
(or seizure) of the common version. “ Prize” 
is objectionable on this ground besides others, 
that it is used already in the same Epistle for 
a different word (Phil. iii. 14). The Com- 
mentary of Meyer may be consulted with 
advantage by any who wish to examine the 
meaning. 

Another questionable change of a some- 
what serious kind may be seen in Gal. ii. 16, 
“A man is not justified by the work of the 
law save through faith in Christ Jesus,” with 
the margin “ butonly.” The use of ei 7 (here 
édy pa) in the sense of aAAa, is so common— 
comp. Mat. xvii. 8 with Mk. ix. 8, where the 
two are found*—that there ought to have been 
no difficulty in accepting the Authorised Ver- 
sion, and the margin of the Revised. That 
alone is consistent with the rest of the verse 
and with the general scope of the writer. 

We agree also with the tenth suggestion of 
the American revisers that “ testament” 
should be everywhere rendered ‘ covenant,” 
without any marginal reading, except in Heb. 
ix. 15—17, where “ covenant” should stand 
in the text and “ or, testament” in the margin. 
The difficulties are familiar to scholars ; but 
this uniformity of rendering is required by 
the principle laid down by the revisers and 
by the necessities of the reasoning in the 
ninth chapter of the Hebrews. 


* “ They saw no man save (aAAd) Jesus only.”—Mk. ix. 8. 
“ They saw no man save (ei xy) Jesus only.”—Mat. xvii. 8. 
The revisers have rendered it rightly in Luke iv. 25, 27, but 
misleadingly in Rom. xiv. 14, as well as in Gal. ii. 16, 
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A still more difficult question is raised when 
it is asked, are the changes always worth 
making? Even if more accurate than the 
older renderings, do they suggest a different 
sense? And is not their first effect, and 
even their permanent effect, to irritate and 
displease without any equivalent advantage ? 
There may be instances of this kind. There 
are instances. But after carefully examining 
a large number of what have been thought 
instances, I am bound to say that the great 
mass of them are not needless changes. And 
if the same care and thought had been spent 
in ascertaining the reasons of these changes 
that have been spent in finding and con- 
demning them, they would have justified 
themselves even to the objectors who con- 
demned them. It ought to be kept in mind 
that the revisers were nearly all conservatively 
disposed. Feeling and judgment alike were 
on the side of the older version. They 
worked under rules that gave the Authorised 
Version a great advantage. And if they 
agreed on changes, the great probability is 
that there were weighty reasons for them. 
The reader who does not understand what 
reason they could have for any given change, 
may safely conclude that he is not yet in a 
position to pronounce judgment on that part 
of their work. 

The word “ judgment” is itself an example. 
It is almost the only word which the revisers 
have changed in spelling, and an outcry has 
been raised against the change, the need for 
it, and the supposed unreasonableness. 
“Why ever have they changed it?” In fact, 
judgement is the spelling of all the English 
versions made prior to the authorised. It is 
also generally the spelling of the authorised 
itself. Both judgement and judgment are 
found, and found in the same context; but 
“judgement” is found in by far the greater 
number of cases : as it remained the common 
spelling till late in the eighteenth century. 
The revisers had to choose between the two 
spellings. They adopted the spelling that 
has been longest accepted; and certainly 
if the “e” is not needed in judgment, neither 
is it needed in “ judge.” 

Personally I rejoice in the close and 
severe criticism with which the Revised 
Version has been hailed. There is ample 
scholarship outside the company of revisers 
to detect mistakes, and to make important 
suggestions. It is an advantage to have 
minds devoted to the examination of the 
revision which come fresh to it. A collec- 
tion of felicitous renderings—creative criti- 
cisms—will prove of great value. And in 








the result, what is good will be confirmed, 
what is erroneous will be corrected, and 
what is wanting will be supplied. To make 
such criticisms available, I only venture to 
suggest special attention to two or three 
points of importance. 

Will critics master the changes of the 
Greek text? A large number of the criticisms 
published on both sides of the Atlantic origi- 
nate in forgetfulness of the corrected read- 
ings. Quite recently the Bishop of Melbourne 
praised the new translation of 1 Tim. vi. 19, 
“that they may lay hold on the life which 
is life indeed,” suggesting that the word 
“eternal” in the authorised meant real 
(just as temporal may mean phenomenal), 
and therefore was exactly rendered “life 
indeed.” The fact is, that the revisers 
read dvtws, not aiwvios. Unless we have 
before us the critical text adopted by the 
revisers, the comparison of the Authorised 
and Revised Versions will prove a delusion 
and a snare. 

A fair appreciation of the commoner 
canons laid down for settling a text and for 
guiding translators in accurately representing 
it will also prove of great value. The true 
text of any passage is not what is true in 
itself, still less is it what we should like or 
expect, but what the author wrote—or more 
accurately, what the evidence makes it most 
probable he wrote. Within the month elabo- 
rate arguments have been published to show 
that our Lord must have used the Doxology 
in the Lord’s Prayer —because the sen- 
timent, and even the exact expressions, 
are found in the Old Testament. The 
scripturalness of the Doxology is not the 
question. The question is simply whether 
our Lord used it—more accurately, whether 
there is evidence that the Evangelists wrote 
it. That it is found as a Doxology in the Old 
Testament is even argument against it. For 
He could hardly need to teach them what 
they had already in use. 

The canons of translation accepted by the 
translators ought also to be carefully studied, 
as laid down in their Preface, and the acci- 
dental difficulties created by the usage, often 
the modern usage, of speech. Strong things 
may be said on the rendering of “ bishop,” 
and on the unfairness of suggesting that the 
primitive pastorate was anything like modern 
diocesan Episcopacy. But what can we get? 
“ Overseer” is spoilt by the English poor 
law; “ overlooker” by factory nomenclature, 
and the inevitable sardonic criticism—that 
the bishops overlook too much already. We 
come back to bishop as the only possible 
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rendering, and get comfort from the thought 
that if mischief is done by suggesting that 
primitive pastorates were like modern bishop- 
rics, there is advantage in pointing modern 
bishops, by the very title we give them, to 
primitive simplicity. ‘‘ Leaders” would be a 
better rendering than “them that have rule 
over you” (Heb. xiii. 7); but Methodism 
has made it, perhaps, too definite and narrow. 
Can we not revive a favourite word of Non- 
conformist times, and speak of “ the Church” 
by another name—that shall distinguish the 
community from the building—‘“‘ the congre- 
gation ”—an Old Testament word moreover ? 
It cannot be done. In modern usage “ the 
congregation” is one thing, and “the Church” 
is distinctly another. Can we not translate 
“‘ baptize” instead of transferring it? Try: 
“As many as were dipped—immersed, sub- 
merged—into Christ were dipped, immersed, 
submerged, into his death.” Is this possible? 
To say nothing of the fact that there are 
many immersions that are not baptisms, and 
that Baptists, who sometimes want the word 
translated, call themselves, not dippers or 
immersers, but emphatically Baptists; and 
thus make it practically difficult and needless 
to change the word, which is now good Eng- 
lish, and has by usage a definite mean- 
ing. “The devils believe and shudder” is 
another instance—some word other than 


































tremble is needed, for the Greek is, so far 
as concerns the New Testament, unique; 
“believe and quake” would be the better 
rendering, but that rendering is impossible, 
because of modern names and usage, Per. 
haps “believe and tremble,” with “Gr. quake,” 
or “shudder,” in the margin would be best 
of all. The difficulties in truth are innume- 
rable. An open eye and wide discernment 
are essential. Good words are often spoilt 
by the character of their relations (“ cognates” 
as we.call them); and words once noble and 
helpful have fallen from their high estate and 
become mean or useless. 

The most important help the readers of 
the Revised Version can render is creative 
criticism—the suggestion of improved render- 
ings. It is easy to condemn. It is easy to 
raise objections. Whatever a correction be, 
something may be said against it. True and 
important service would be best rendered by 
suggesting something better. There must be 
in the company of the revisers some who 
will mark such suggestions and store them up 
for further thought and practical use. Let 
them be made with competent knowledge, 
after a careful study of the corrected Greek text, 
and of the principles on which the Revised 
Version is made, and they will deserve a cor- 
dial welcome and receive it at the hands of 
all who prize and circulate the Divine Word. 



















TO A RIVULET. 
By THE Rey. E. G. CHARLESWORTH. 


| hates forth from thy fountain, 
Thy great mother ; flowing gently 
With a murmur through the valley 
Not unlike an infant’s pain— 
Dreaming it hath lost its rest 
Far from lips that oft have blest : 
Soon thy waves shall greet the sea, 
Greater mother, welcoming thee. 


I am, like thyself, a pilgrim, 

I go murmuring through a valley 
Far from lips that oft have blessed— 
Seeking, praying for a rest, 

Seeking, praying, oft in vain ; 

To Eternity’s vast sea. 
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‘“MAN’S EXTREMITY, 


GOD’S OPPORTUNITY.” 


A Tale of the Persecution. 


By 


CHAPTER VII. 


Greets first impulse, on finding herself | 


alone among strangers, was to return 
to Piers; but the Prior prevented this by 
locking his door, and in another moment her 
judgment told her that he was more helpless 
than she, and in such a weak condition that 
it would be cruel to lay any additional 
anxieties upon him. The priest made a 
sign of silence, and, with some misgiv- 
ings, she followed him, looking mean- 
while for a way of escape; but the house 
was so rambling and large, she felt sure she 
should lose herself if she tried to go any- 
where alone, and might even fall into 
worse hands than the Prior’s. He led her 
through various passages, like the windings 
in a rabbit warren, up some steps and down 
others, until her brain was confused, and 
she could hardly tell whether they were 
going to the right or the left. At last he 
stopped before an open door, and, with one 
of his mute salutations, drew back to allow 
her to pass. 
“But, father, where is my servant?” cried 


sae “Where is the coach which brought 
= 


OLIVE M. 


BIRRELL. 


| me here? I cannot be made a prisoner with- 
out knowing why.” 

“If you will be guided by my advice, my 
daughter,” said the Prior, “you will stay 
in this room for the present. Help is not 
far off.” 

This was the first time Cecily had heard 
his voice in direct communication to her- 
self, and she could scarcely explain the 
effect it had upon her. His tones were sad, 
but commanding, and seemed to convey the 
idea that her affairs were all well known to 
him, and might be trusted safely to his 
guidance. 

“But I cannot stay here quietly when 
my friend is in danger,” she said implor- 
ingly. “They promised to set him free, 
and while I am away he may have fresh 
sufferings.” 

“ That will not be,” said the priest. “ He 
is under my protection, and is quite safe. I 
only heard of his condition when he was 
brought to me a week ago, and since then 
he has needed nothing which I could do for 
him.” 

Cecily hesitated. The words were kind ; 
but she knew these were not often to be 
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trusted, and with a sinking heart, because no 
escape was possible without abandoning 
Piers, she went through the open door. In 
a moment the sound of a heavy bolt being 
drawn outside fell on her ear like a knell, 
and, turning round, she saw that she was 
already a prisoner, for the door was shut 
and the Prior was no longer at her side. 
Vyner’s warnings against trusting herself 
within the power of the Bishop rushed into 
her mind, as she felt that she had been 
entangled in a plot. 

The room was large and comfortable, and 
did not present the same conventual aspect 
as those she had seen before. The floor 
was strewn with fresh rushes, the walls were 
hung with tapestry, and through the open 
window came a sweet fragrance of flowers, 
some pots holding blossoming shrubs being 
placed on the sill. 

When she looked out she saw that the 
house was very high, and that the opposite 
buildings were sufficiently near to allow her 
to see any one who came to the window, 
making her wonder if it would be possible to 
throw a signal of distress through an open 
pane. Evidently the building had never 
been planned for a prison, and with the 
knowledge her spirits revived. She threw 
aside her mantle and hood, and sitting 
down on a low stool near the open window, 
lost herself in thought, sometimes wondering 
if Piers had increased his pain by anxiety 
for her, and sometimes dwelling on the mys- 
terious voice and aspect of-the Prior. 

An hour passed before any one came, 
and then, to her great relief, the visitor was 
a woman of quiet appearance, who seemed 
willing to be respectful and kind. 

“ Has the Prior sent for my servant?” 
asked Cecily in the tone of authority which 
was natural to her. 

‘You are not in the convent,” 
woman ; ‘‘ this is a private house.” 

“ How did I come here, then?” 
Cecily. “I never left the building.” 

“ Very likely not,” said the woman com- 
posedly. “The convent and my husband’s 
house are under one roof, They used to form 
part of the same mansion, and belonged to 
a family who lost their fortune in the civil 
wars,” 

“Then who is your husband?” cried 
Cecily, springing to her feet. 

“He is one of the jailors in Newgate,” 
said the woman in a Satisfied tone, as if she 
thought the words would impress her visitor 
with a sense of her importance. 

Cecily knew that some of these men had 


said the 


asked 





homes beyond the precincts of the prison, 
and tried to learn in what street the house 
stood ; but to this question she could get no 
reply. Neither could she find out if a 
message had been sent to Dame Alice, ex. 
plaining her absence, for on these points the 
woman was obstinately silent. . Beneath her 
respectful manner lay a strong determination 
that her captive should not escape while in 
her keeping, and Cecily found bribes and 
entreaties equally unavailing. Such things 
as were really necessary for her comfort she 
brought, and then went out, fastening the 
door “carefully behind her. 

The afternoon was now wearing away, and 
it was not until twilight had given place to 
dusk that another visitor ‘arrived, making 
Cecily start as she recognised the voice of 
Bonner. He carried a ‘lamp in his hand, 
which he held high, so that every corner of 
the room was lighted by it. 

“Where is she?” he asked in his loudest, 
roughest tones. ‘‘ Where has she gone to?” 

I am here, my lord,” said Cecily, coming 
forward, 

“Stand back,” said the Bishop, “and 
answer my questions. I have no time to 
waste in a long examination. No, you can stay 
where you are. I told you to stand back!” 

Cecily had continued to move forward to 
a table which was in the centre of the room, 
and where Bonner had now put his lamp; but 


on hearing this rude order she stood still, heng 


hands clasped in front, and her eyes intent 
on the Bishop. 

“There, that will do,” he said; “I have 
no inclination for a scene. Answer quickly, 
Has Lambert told you his affairs ?” 

“TI shall answer no questions,” said Cecily, 
who felt her courage return when she saw 
before her a man whom she despised. “ You 
have broken your promises. Did you not 
say that when: I came here he should have 
his liberty ?” 

“T said nothing of the sort,” said Bonner. 
“What Father Adrian may have said for 
me, I cannot tell; but I did not come here 
to exchange words with you. © Can you tell 
us what we want to know, or not ?” 

“ What evidence have I that he will be set 
free when I have told it?” said Cecily. 

‘None but a fool or a woman would 
think it worth while to ask such a question,” 
said Bonner. ‘ Perhaps the Prior is so fond 
of having his house turned into a hospital 
for dying men that he may be loath to part 
with him; but I for one shall not’ ‘put in @ 
claim to share in his maintenance ! 

“Tf this be so,” said Cecily, “I think he 
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keep his secret securely, since his 
longer of value to any one.” 


may ke 
erson is no f 
sa? Ah, that is another matter,” said Bonner. 


“Your wits are sharp; but I counsel you 


not to rub them against mine. Lambert 
will be of no use to me after I have 
jearned what his head hides in it ; but while 
this mischief lies concealed, he is of very 
great value tome. I saw him yesterday, and 
warned him that he should not quit the 
world without one more trial of strength. I 
do not mean to be balked by obstinacy 
such as his.” . d 

“Do you mean to torture him again?” 
said Cecily, with a cry which must have been 
heard through the adjoining rooms, and 
made’Bonner smile good-humouredly. 

“JT hoped you would have saved us the 
trouble,” he said. “I have no wish to put 
him to any further inconvenience, if it can 
be helped. Everything depends on yourself. 
If you cannot make up your mind to help 
him, your return home may be as speedy as 
you like, and he must go through a little 
more discipline—that is all.” 

“But I will help him,” said Cecily; “I 
have promised, and I never draw back. 
Before the day is over the book shall be in 
your keeping. Why should I delay?” 

At this moment a knock was heard at the 
door. It was a messenger bringing a letter 
for the Bishop. 

“JT must go,” he said, glancing at it. “Our 
business together ends for the present ; but 
to-morrow morning be prepared. If you 
wish to send a message to Lambert, you may. 
The woman here has my leave to carry it, 
and tell him that unless he sees fit to make 
you'his friend, he must go back to the place 
whence he came, in the same coach which 
will take you to Southwark. I have no more 
time to waste with him.” 

As soon as Cecily was alone her pride and 
determination gave way, and in an agony she 
threw herself on her knees. The daylight 
had gone, but the cold rays of the moon 
were streaming through the window, and 
enabled her to distinguish the various objects 
around in a dim, distorted fashion, which 
made them look weird and ghostly. » At any 
other time superstitious terrors might have 
overwhelmed her, as the tales of apparitions, 
which she was familiar with, and had always 
been taught to believé, occurred to her mind ; 
but now fears of a very different nature ab- 
sorbed her, leaving no room for these. She 
had thought herself prepared to suffer any- 
thing for Piers, and even in the extremity of 
the present hour her courage did not fail ; 








but a terrible sense of being forsaken wrapped 
her spirit, as it seemed, in a damp garment. 
No stimulus came from his presence, because 
she felt certain she had seen him for the last 
time; neither could she be sure that her deed 
of self-sacrifice would ever be justly reported 
to him; he might only learn of. it as an act 
of treachery. His own words came back to 
her: “In the battle we are fighting, each 
one who goes behind the veil receives ‘his 
fair reward;” and she realised that his faith 
was not hers, his courage drawn from 
another source, and the reward he looked 
for of a kind far loftier than her own. 
Suffer bravely she might ; be faithful even to 
death, she could hope to be; but with no 
deep sense of blessedness such as filled his 
heart could she ever come to her Geth- 
semane, 

Very slowly the night wore away; but 
when the sun rose she brought from the 
bosom of her dress the small book which 
Piers had risked his life to save, and, opening 
its pages, began attentively to read. She 
had done this many times already in secret, 
and never without feeling her interest deeply 
stirred ; at first because the book was con- 
nected with Piers, but afterwards because 
the character of Christ began to. exercise 
over her that mysterious fascination which, 
in all ages, has belonged to Himself alone. 
Hitherto she had known Him principally as 
the dying Redeemer. The crucifix was 
always before her, and fastened her thoughts 
on His sufferings, until she forgot tad look 
further and greet Him as the risen Lord. It 
had startled her when Piers spoke as if He 
were still alive,and said that he did not need 
the help of a crucifix to realise His presence ; 
but now, as she read, her eyes fell on the 
promise given to the disciples in their Hoar 
of extremity, “ Your joy no man taketh’ from 
you,” and she drew a long breath, like one 
who suddenly has his question answered 
when he hoped for no reply. 

If this were the joy which comforted Piers, 
it was independent of any outward aids. 
He no longer believed in the mass; he was 
unshriven and unabsolved; when he died, 
the last sacraments of the Church would be 
refused to him; he was a creature cut off by 
his fellows from the assembly of the righteous, 
and yet his face was beaming with peace, and 
of all these consolations he missed none. 
This, then, must be the joy which no man 
could take from him, and it came because 
Christ gave it, without the intervention of 
any sacrament or of any priest. The idea 
seemed so strange and daring to Cecily that 
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she felt afraid to receive it ; but the evidence 
before her was too strong to be set aside, 
and, instead of closing the book with horror 
at her own boldness, she continued to read 
page after page until the room was filled 
with sunshine, and the day of her trial had 
fairly begun. 

Then she rose from her seat, and began 
the task of arranging her dress and fastening 
the long hair which had fallen over her 
shoulders in bright heavy masses. As she 
did this her attention was caught by a piece 
of paper which was flung through the window 
and fell on the floor close to her feet. She 
stooped quickly to take it up, and, opening 
it, saw written in delicate characters—‘ We 
only heard an hour ago of the nature of the 
promises which brought you here. For God’s 
sake be watchful! Our lives are hanging on 
your words. Lambert’s safety depends upon 
our own.” 

Over and over again, with unmixed asto- 
nishment, Cecily read the words. There 


was no signature, and no mark of any kind 
by which the writer could be discovered. 
She had closed the window during the night, 
and only opened it when her arrangements 
were completed, scarcely a minute before 
the paper was thrown in; a circumstance 


which seemed to show that some one had 
been watching for the right opportunity, and 
had not lost a moment in making use of it. 

The opposite windows were all deserted 
now, except one, where a little child was 
playing with a toy; but it could not be he 
who had thrown the paper, for his arm was 
not nearly strong enough to have given it the 
necessary impetus. The whole affair was a 
complete mystery, and, instead of relieving her 
fears, it added to the anxiety she already felt. 
Evidently some plot was being carried on, in 
which she was forced against her will to play 
a principal part, and her sensations were like 
those of a prisoner compelled to walk blind- 
fold along a dangerous path, conscious that 
the least aberration on one side or the other 
will bring ruin on himself and his friends, 
and yet unable to see where he is putting his 
feet. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Cecity had not much time to deliberate. 
As she stood with the paper in her hand, the 
noise of the bolt behind the door being 
pushed aside gave her warning that some one 
was coming in, and she tore the note into 
pieces and threw them out of the window. 
The jailor’s wife now made her appearance, 
bringing some foo, and a few minutes after 





Father Adrian followed her, looking as polite 
and ceremonious as usual, having come to 
announce the arrival of the Bishop. 

Cecily followed him patiently through the 
narrow passages which had bewildered he 
yesterday, and up a spiral staircase, evidently 
the way of communication between the 
jailor’s house and that belonging to the 
monks. They reached the Refectory at last 
and here Bonner, who had just finished 
hearty breakfast, was waiting for them, The 
Prior, who looked pale and anxious, was at 
his side, and when Father Adrian came jp 
bringing Cecily, he turned upon her a keen, 
searching look, as if he were determined to 
read all that was in her thoughts an action 
so unlike his behaviour on the preceding 
day, that even in this time of excitement she 
was impressed by it. 

They formed themselves into a strange 
group. Cecily went to one end of the long 
table, her slight figure looking fragile and 
delicate, but marked now as always by the 
unconscious dignity which was inseparable 
from it. Bonner’s coarse face, expressing 
only the lower kinds of emotions, was oppo- 
site to her, the brutal force which appeared 
in all he said or did contrasting with the 
selfish cunning of Father Adrian, whose thin 
lips and narrow head formed a background 
to the picture. Half-way between the Bishop 
and Cecily sat the Prior, watching everything 
that passed, and sheltering his mouth, that 
unconscious revealer of secrets, by keeping 
one hand before it. 

“Now, Mistress Cecily, to the point at 
once!” said Bonner. ‘‘ We said our say 
yesterday, and I have no fancy for hysterics. 
Have you come here prepared to tell us all 
we want to know?” 

“T have, my lord,” said Cecily, whose 
voice, always musical, had now, through sup- 
pressed excitement, become raised to a higher 
pitch than usual, and sounded almost piere- 
ingly rich and sweet. 

“ You have,” shouted Bonner ; “ then out 
with it quickly. There is no objection,” he 
added, turning to the priests, “the present 
time is as good as any other.” 

“Better than any other,” said Father 
Adrian. 

“The will of God be done,” said the 
Prior, folding his arms across his chest ; “ but 
let the lady remember that silence does not 
always mean cowardice, nor patient delay 
deceit.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Bonnet. 
“ Do you counsel her to keep back what she 
has learned ?” 


” 
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“On no account,” said the Prior. “Let 
her act as she judges best. If the conse- 
quences should prove other than she ima- 
ned, the blame must rest with herself.” 
“1 am prepared to say all I know,” said 
Cecily. “ What is your question ? Name it.” 

«'fo whom did Lambert give the book he 
had in his keeping on Sunday night ?” said 
Bonner. “ That is our question.” 

“ He gave it to me,” said Cecily calmly. 

“To you,” shouted Bonner. “Are you 

trifling with me? Remember you shall suffer 
for this folly in a way you never dreamed 
of.” ‘ 
“Tam not trifling with you,” said Cecily ; 
“the book is in my keeping,” and she drew 
from its hiding-place the small dark volume 
and handed it to the Bishop. 

A deep silence fell on the circle. Bonner’s 
face became livid with passion, but for a few 
moments he could not control himself suffi- 
ciently to speak. The Prior drew a long, 
deep breath and unloosed his arms, as if 
some hidden tension were relaxed, while 
Father Adrian stared at Cecily in dumb as- 
tonishment. 

“ Are you mad?” said Bonner at last, in a 
voice which sounded like the growl of distant 
thunder. “Have you dared to bring your 
heresy direct into my presence? Do you 
know what shall be your punishment? I 
will have you treated as I would the meanest 
serving-woman who had ventured to insult 
me so shamelessly. You think your rank 
will shield you, but you are mistaken ; greater 
names than yours have suffered at my com- 
mand before now.” 

“TI am prepared for all,” said Cecily. 
“You have the owner of the book before 
you,” 

“ But something remains to be found out,” 
said Father Adrian. ‘ Lambert spoke as if 
the holder of the volume were the hope of 
their cause. This is impossible! Mistress 
Cecily, though possessed of much wealth and 
in love with a heretic, is faithful to the 
Church, We are being deceived. There is 
some one else to be found.” 

“Speak,” shouted Bonner. “Will you 
dare to tell me that you have lent yourself to 
the cause of heresy and given promises of 
help? In the face of the judgments prepar- 
ing for you (the wheel first and then the 
stake), will you dare to tell me so, or must 
we look for another wretch who has sold his 
soul to the devil?” 

“Consider, my daughter,” said Father 
Adrian, who wished to prevent things going 

furtlter, remembering Dame Alice and his 


gl 





position in the Lambert household thus com- 
promised ; “you have risked your life to 
save your friend’s ; but though you kept the 
book in charge, you are not a heretic. There 
is still some one else to be found. Confess 
this and the Bishop will pardon your error.” 

The three men, whose eyes were intently 
fixed upon Cecily, saw her tremble from 
head to foot. Three times she tried to speak, 
and three times her lips refused their office, 
but when at last the words found utterance, 
there was no obscurity in what they expressed. 

“If by a heretic you mean one who has 
read the book and believes it, you have 
named me truly, I am a heretic.” 

“ But more than this would be necessary 
to prove you a heretic,” said Father Adrian 
gently. “We all reverence the book you 
have kept concealed, and under the guidance 
of the Church it may be read without sin. 
Come, my daughter; | am sure you do not 
wish to cast off your obedience to the true 
faith. Confess it openly before us all. Tell 
the Bishop that much as you pity the heretic, 
you hold his doctrines to be so black that 
no man believing in them can be saved.” 

“ Ay, tell us that,” said Bonner. “ Your 
friend’s soul is in worse danger than his body. 
Let us hear you confess that we were his best 
helpers.” 

“‘T shall not cast off my obedience to the 
Church unless she lays upon me a burden 
which God has never laid,” said Cecily, 
wringing her hands. ‘I worship in the mass 
as youdo. I believe in all other respects 
exactly as you do; but I cannot say that our 
doctrines are necessary to salvation, for I 
have seen that God has revealed Himself to 
a soul who has not learned to receive them.” 

“‘ This is the wildest audacity,” said Father 
Adrian. “ You do not understand what you 
say. We must allow Mistress Cecily time to 
consider her words,” he added, turning to 
the Bishop; ‘with women and children we 
do well to be patient.” 

But Bonner’s mood now resembled a mad 
person’s, and patience was never a virtue to 
which he was apt to lean. He might have 
used violence and struck Cecily, as he some- 
times struck his priests, had not Father 
Adrian and the Prior interfered. They re- 
membered how once, after slight provocation, 
he had fallen on a prisoner and torn his hair 
in handfuls from his beard, and were too 
wise to allow him even to approach her, as 
she stood pale and silent, neither moving nor 
uttering a word of defence. 

“‘ Let her be taken to Newgate,” said the 
Bishop at last, in a voice which was literally 
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choked with the violence of his feelings. 
“‘ We shall see how she likes the company of 
felons. So fine a lady is not fit for my poor 
dwelling !” 

“Nay,” said the Prior, “such an act 
would cause scandal, and perhaps offend the 
Queen’s majesty, since the maiden has been 
sometimes about her person. There are 
dungeons beneath the convent where she 
could lie much more securely until her fate 
is determined on.” 

“ True!” said the Bishop; “ but the re- 
prieve will not last long. ‘To-morrow she 


shall be brought over to me. Make sure | 


that she cannot escape, and keep the book 
in evidence.” 

“ And Lambert,” asked Father Adrian, 
“what of him?” 

“We have his secret,’’said Bonner. “He 
is of no further use that I see. If the Prior 
cares to be plagued with sick men, he may 
let him have board and lodging; if not, he 
can turn him into the street.” 


CHAPTER IX, 


For several hours Cecily had sat in a vault 
beneath the convent, seeing no light except 
one pale sunbeam, which for a few minutes 
had stolen through a crevice in the roof and 
then disappeared again. She could hear 
drops of water trickling down the walls, but 
no other sound, and being in the mood of 
despair which often follows great mental 
excitement, prayed for death to come and 
release her, as if he had been her only friend. 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon when 
the door of her prison was opened and the 
Prior came in carrying a lighted candle. 
She looked at him wearily with dim blue 
eyes, but, deadened by cold and mental 
misery, never moved from her position nor 
uttered a single sound. 

“Take courage, my daughter,” he said. 
“I told you help was near. Will you get 
up and follow me?” 

She made an effort to move, but her limbs 
were numb with cold, and the long folds of 
her dress dragged in the wet straw which 
covered the floor of the cellar and impeded 
her steps. 

“ Be of good heart,” said the Prior kindly. 
“T have come to set you free. You should 
have been released earlier had the Bishop 
left the convent.” 

“ Where is Piers?” asked Cecily, support- 
ing herself against the damp wall and looking 
wistfully into the face of her friend. 

“ Before the sun goes down, he will be 
safe from all harm or injury,” said the priest 





with a solemn accent. ‘I have come to 
take you to him if you can follow me.” 

Cecily roused her failing energies, and 
drawing her mantle around her, followed jn 
silence, clinging to the arm of her companion 
as they climbed up narrow steps where no 
light could be seen, except that which came 
from the candle he held in his hand, No 
one passed them on their way, and in a few 
minutes they reached the door of the room 
where Piers was laid. 

‘Have you courage for all that awaits 
you?” asked the priest. ‘“ You can meet 
death bravely, as I know, when it threatens 
only yourself, but to see one whom you love 
pass through the valley may inflict an agony 
you have never yet endured.” 

“T shall be brave, father,” said Cecily, 

He opened the door, and together they 
went in. The little bed had been moved 
nearer the fire, and a young monk sat beside 
it, though, obedient to a sign from the Prior, 
he rose as they came forward and went out, 
Cecily gave one look at the figure which was 
lying on that low couch, and then stood siill, 
perfectly dumb with sorrow. She had never 
seen death until this moment, and it was in 
his worst aspect that the last enemy came 
before her now. In great agony the mortal 
frame of Piers was breaking up that the soul 
might escape, and, though perfectly conscious, 
the work he had to do occupied his entire 
thoughts to the exclusion of any others. 
Cecily fancied that he looked like some one 
who was taking a difficult journey in which 
each necessary step cost pain. 

** Will you bring a physician?” she asked. 

One has just left,” said the Prior. “There 
is nothing to do. He suffers from some 
internal injury. His trial is counted by 
minutes,” 

Cecily stooped over him and kissed his 
forehead for the first and last time in her 
life. Then she sat beside the bed in silence 
while the Prior knelt and repeated a prayer. 
One burning thought was in her mind: that 
he had been murdered, and they were 
witnessing the conclusion of a crime. In 
a few minutes the breathing became easier, 
and with a passionate longing for one 
word or sign of farewell she bent over him 
again, but the opportunity was gone. He 
was deaf to earthly voices, and had looked 
for the last time on earthly sights, A mo- 
ment after, one whispering breath, and the 
priest laid his hand on the eyes which could 
express their love no more, and closed them 
for ever in this life. 

A terrible sense of being forsaken overs 
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whelmed Cecily as on the preceding night, 
and with a faint cry she put out her arm to 
prevent him. ' a 

“ In another world he sees,” said the Prior 
gently. “My daughter, we do not wish to 
keep him out of heaven. ; : 

“ But they have killed him,” said Cecily; 
“they are murderers.” 

«“ And we must pray for them,” said the 
Prior, “as He did, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge.” ¢ : 

“Not yet. I cannot yet,” said Cecily. 
“ Perhaps some day, a long time off, I may. 
Oh, father, do not speak tome now. This 
is terrible. Iam not able to bear it!” 

She had fallen on her knees beside the 
bed and was pressing her lips against the 
dead hand, while the priest, filled with pity, 
drew back a few paces and watched the 
struggles of the wounded heart which no 
human power could heal. 

“My daughter,” he said at length, “you 
must go, Your safety demands instant 
flight.” 

“May I not stay?” said Cecily, turning 
on him a blank look of sorrow, more piteous 
by far than tears. “I have nowhere to go. 
My life ends here.” 

“ But it must not,” said the Prior, “ There 
js work to be done for God, and our lives 
are not our own to end when we choose. 

They have been bought with a heavy price.” 

“T can do no work,” said Cecily. “ Oh, 
father, believe me, I would if I had strength, 
but my heart is broken, and my powers have 
gone. May I not stay here and die with 
him?” 

“And grieve our Lord?” said the Prior. 
“Did He not pass through such suffering for 
us, and shall we shrink when He asks us to 
follow in His steps? Has all your love been 
given to another, or have you any desire to 
work for Him?” 

“T will go,” said Cecily with a great 
effort. “Iam ready.” 

She rose from her knees, suppressing a sob, 
and once more strdked the soft brown hair 
from Piers’ forehead ; the thing which death 
always seems to leave untouched, warm and 
responsive, and natural to the last. 

“Your friends are here,” said the Prior. 
“In the dusk you can safely make your 
escape. Be collected and firm, and no 
danger can come near you.” 

“But what will the Bishop do when he 
finds I have gone?” asked Cecily. “ Are 
you not exposing yourself to danger, father? 
It were best to accompany us.” 

“ No,” he said; “that is impossible. There 








are several here who learned their faith 
from me, and I shall stay with them until 
the end. We cannot all escape. I will 
remain and suffer what has to come, along 
with them.” 

“ There are several here who learned their 
faith from you?” repeated Cecily, wondering 
if she heard aright. 

“Have you not discovered before now 
whose was the name written on the letter you 
destroyed?” said the Prior, looking at her 
amazed. “ When in God’s good providence 
the Bishop sent Lambert to my charge, 
because he feared death would release him 
before his secret was known, I heard for the 
first time what he had suffered on my account. 
It seemed a miracle that he had been brought 
to my door, but though thankful, we were 
in great perplexity. ‘To confess my share in 
the work he had carried on was to leave him 
defenceless in the hands of his enemies: to 
keep the secret was to expose him to be tor- 
tured afresh.” 

Cecily madean exclamation, as light seemed 
to flash upon all the incidents of the past. 

‘*We did not allow ourselves to despair,” 
said the Prior. ‘ There are many friends of 
our cause in England, and one of these came 
secretly and offered to help his escape. 
Everything was in readiness, and we waited 
only for the day fixed, when your coming 
seemed to threaten us with new danger, for 
we believed you meant to reveal my name. 
As soon as that was done, he stood alone 
and helpless in the grasp of the Bishop. 
How it has ended you know. We had 
not fathomed the depths of your love nor 
realised the extent of your self-sacrifice when 
we feared to see you amongst us. May God 
bless you, and teach you more and more of 
the mysteries you have begun to apprehend!” 

Cecily could not answer, The agitation 
of the last few hours had been more than her 
strength could bear, and she was beginning 
to feel stunned and confused. 

“Follow me quickly,” said the Prior. “Our 
time is short, for the Bishop may return this 
evening.” 

He supported her with his arm, and would 
allow no further delay until they reached a 
room near the entrance porch, where Vyner 
and Osmond were waiting for them with 
many signs of anxiety. 

“How is Lambert?” were Vyner’s first 
words as he held Cecily’s hand with a clasp 
which spoke volumes. 

“He has gone to receive his wages,” said 
the Prior; “we do not wish to bring him 
back.” 
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With a sudden sharp exclamation, Vyner 
struck the heel of his boot on the floor, while 
Osmond stared at the speaker in blank dis- 
may. A monk who was in the room, and 
whom Cecily recognised as the one she had 
seen before, drew near and whispered to the 
Prior, after which he went out. She under- 
stood the nature of the offices he had gone 
to fulfil, and faithful to the teaching of earlier 
days, repeated, unheard by the others, a 
prayer for the soul of the departed. 

“Then the hatred of man can work him 
no further ill,” said Vyner, as soon as he was 
able to speak. ‘May God requite his mur- 
derers sevenfold! Life shall bring me no 
enjoyment, and sleep no rest, until I have 
seen the Bishop pay the penalty of his 
sins.” 

“Take care,” said the Prior. ‘“ You are 
uttering curses on a miserable man, whose 
evil conscience torments him by night and 
by day. It were better to be Lambert in 
the presence of his Lord than the guilty 
Bishop in a palace he has polluted with 
crimes.” 

‘Will you not come with us, father?” said 
the young man: “we cannot leave you to 
the mercy of this cowardly wretch.” 

“ Have you all ready ?” asked the Prior. 

“To the last thought,” said Vyner. “We 
drive first to an inn where Mistress Cecily 
can change her dress and be refreshed ; then 
to my own house in the wilds of Derbyshire, 
where my mother will welcome her. Praise 
be to the saints, there are some remote 
corners in. England where these Bishops 
cannot reach to molest us.” 

“Good speed to your journey,” said the 
Prior. “I shall stay at my post, but my 
thoughts will follow you.” 

“This is pure madness,” said Vyner. “Be 
guided by counsel. Come quickly while 
there is time.” 

“ And desert my friends?” said the priest 
with a sad look at Cecily. “ Never while I 
can help them. It is your duty to escape: 
it is mine to stay and lay down my life if God 
requires it from me. ‘There are six others, 
all young men and inexperienced, who would 
be left without a leader were I to go with 
you. Let your leave-takings be short: the 
time presses.” 

“‘ But, father, you are putting your life in 
peril to help me to fly,” said Cecily. “Iam 
your prisoner : I will stay in your keeping.” 

“ Not if I send you away,” said the Prior, 
laying her hand in Vyner’s. “It is not on 
your account alone that danger threatens me. 
We could not have concealed our faith much 








Ts 
longer had we wished. The storm bursts a 
few weeks sooner, that is all.” 

“Then farewell, if it must be so,” said 
Cecily, her voice choked with tears. 

“Take this,” he answered, giving her the 
little silver-clasped volume. “It is safer in 
your keeping now than mine.” 

“Come,” said Vyner, drawing her away 
and as she still hesitated and looked back. 
he lifted her in his arms and placed her in 
the coach which was waiting. In another 
moment she was being driven at great speed 
through the streets, her eyes still turned in 
the direction of the convent door, and her 
thoughts in the little room where Piers was 
lying. 


CHAPTER X. 


THREE months after Cecily’s escape from 
the convent Queen Mary died, and happier 
days began for the Protestants in England, 
The intervening time had been passed by 
the young girl in the shelter of Vyner’s house, 
cared for by his mother, idolized by himself, 
and only rendered anxious by fears for the 
fate of the Prior. News travelled slowly in 
those days, and she would not ask her friend 
to undertake a journey to London, which 
would cause him some peril, so she suffered 
in silence all the tortures of suspense. 

In a letter from Dame Alice she heard at 
last that Father Adrian had been summoned 
to see a priest who was under Bonner’s dis- 
pleasure and imprisoned with extreme hard- 
ships. ‘‘The father was needed,” she said, 


| “to hear his dying confession, if he could be 


prevailed on to make one.” Cecily knew 
what was implied in these words, and sus- 
pecting that it was the Prior, whose name 
had not been given, her grief could no longer 
be concealed, until Vyner, touched by such 
evident distress, insisted on going to London 
immediately. 

He could do nothing but ascertain th: 
facts, and she begged him to relinquish his 
purpose, but he believed that the most cruel 
certainty would hurt her less than continued 
suspense, and was resolved to have his way. 
While he was in London, the death of the 
Queen opened many closed rooms in the 
prisons, and searching amongst them all, he 
found at last the news he came to seek. The 
Prior had died some weeks before in a cell 
in the Lollards’ Tower. 

The Queen died on the 15th of November, 
and it was in the early part of the following 
month that Vyner returned to Cecily and told 
her what he had learned. The weeks which 
followed were very sad ones for her, and left 
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“ Bonner had just finished a hearty breakfast. 


a mark on her spirit through all the succeed- 
ing years of her life. No longer the proud 
and beautiful girl who had rejected Piers be- 
cause he did not share her faith, she had 
become a grave and thoughtful woman, lovely 
still, but bearing signs of sorrow and watch- 
ing upon her face. 

The small dark book, made sacred by 


The Prior, pale and anxious, was at his side.” 


many memories, was her favourite companion 
in those early days of her loss, and as she 
read its pages, many new ideas found their 
way into her mind, gradually forcing the old 
ones into the background. She never told 
herself formally that the worship of the Virgin 
was an error, but, by degrees, as the person of 
our Lord became more distinct, the image of 
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| 
Mary, the favoured among women, fell into 


its right place, to be loved still and reverenced, 
but never sought in prayer. She learned her 
faith as the disciples learned theirs, from the 
lips of Christ, and found Him a comforter in 
all troubles and the safest guide in the search 
for truth. 

There were many years of life before her, 
and those were not days when a woman pos- 
sessed of wealth could long remain without 


a protector, unless shielded by the sanctity | 





of its clasps, and listened with wondering 
eyes full of awe as she told them how her old 
friend, Piers Lambert, risked his life to bring 
it to England, and died because he would 
not betray the name of his friend. 

“And the friend, did he hear of jt?” 
cried the eager voices, until she told them 
the history of the Prior. How he loved the 
book and taught his monks to believe all it 
contained, until the time came when God 
called him to prove his faith by his acts, and 


of the throne. She married Vyner, after he | he refused to escape as he might have done, 
had waited patiently for months and unself-| but died in prison to encourage them to be 
ishly guarded her sorrow from the intrusion | brave. 


of those who thought she remembered the | 


* And who gave the book to you?” asked 


dead too long.. They were very happy, and | the children, and were surprised and sorry 


if one place in her heart were always kept 
sacred for the memory of her first love, he 
was not the man to complain of it or to re- 
pine. 

In after-days her children used to ask her 


because their mother closed the volume with- 
out making a reply. There was one act of 
self-sacrifice which was never told, and some 
recollections too solemn and sweet and tender 
to find an utterance in words, though trea- 


for the story of the New’ Testament, or, as | sured carefully in the storehouse of her own 


they called it, “‘ The silver book,” on account | 


heart. 





A WAYSIDE SERMON IN PALESTINE. 
By PROFESSOR ROBERTSON. 


“THE YEARS THAT THE LOCUST HATH EATEN.” 


** And I-=will restore to you the years that the locust hath eaten, the cankerworm, and the caterpiller, and the palmer- 


worm, my great army which I sent among you. And ye shall 


eatin plenty, and be satisfied, and praise the name of the 


Lord your God, that hath dealt wondrously with you: and my people shall never be ashamed.’’—Jozz ii. 25, 26. 


Ts prophecy of Joel points to a time of | 

deep distress in the land; for two of 
the heaviest afflictions that could fall upon 
an agricultural and pastoral people had 
visited the country. 

First of all, there had apparently been a 
long-continued drought, which, in such a 
country as that in which the prophet lived, 
means starvation and death to man and 
beast. Even in. ordinary circumstances, 
towards the close of the long period during 
which there is no rainfall, the appearance of 
the country is bare and desolate. Lands 
which, in harvest-time, are covered with 
waving crops of grain, become then hard as 
iron and furrowed with deep fissures, from | 
the long-continued heat of an unclouded sky. | 
It is no uncommon thing for the inhabitants | 
of some villages to be compelled to leave 
their homes for several months of the year, 
and to seek drink for themselves and herb- 
age for their cattle in the higher grounds 
where the springs are more permanent ; and 
it is only where irrigation is possible that less 
deeply rooted vegetation can maintain itself 








during the long summer. But when, as in 
the case before us, the usual rains of winter 
fail, the distress is greatly intensified ; and the 
words of the prophet are not too strong when 
he speaks of the corn being wasted, the new 
wine dried up, and the oil languishing ; “for 
the seed is rotten under the clods, the 
garners are laid waste, the barns are broken 
down, for the corn is withered.” And most 
pathetically does he picture the amazed 
terror which such a visitation produces, when 
he says, “The beasts of the field cry also 
unto Thee, O Lord, for the rivers of waters 


|are dried up, and the fire hath devoured 


the pastures of the wilderness.” 

But even this was followed by a heavier 
affliction. The locust, the great scourge of 
the East, appeared, as it usually does at the 
end of an unusually dry season, and made 
complete havoc of all that the drought had 
left. It is said that when the streams and 
marshes of the interior are dried up, the 
great heat causes such an increase of the lo- 
cust that a general and widespread visitation 
may with certainty be expected. And no 
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one who has not actually seen this scourge | 
of God can have an adequate idea of its 
terrible appearance, and of the frightful ex- | 
tent of its ravages. These first two chapters | 
of the Book of Joel, which commentators | 
used to regard as the description of some | 
great invasion of an armed host, are a highly | 
figurative, but by no means exaggerated, | 
description of the plague which the prophet | 
had before his eyes; and some of the ex- | 
pressions he employs have actually been | 
used in unconscious imitation by travellers 
who have seen the devastation produced by | 
the locust. 

It fell to my lot, in the year 1865, while I | 
resided at Beyrout, to witness one of the | 
severest visitations of the locust that have | 
afflicted Palestine for many years. It was in | 
the early summer, when the crops were still | 
green and the trees in leaf; but the preced- 
ing winter had been unusually dry, and the 
air was then preternaturally hot and un- 
healthy. About mid-day my attention was 
arrested by an uncommon excitement among 
the people, indicating that some sudden 
calamity had happened, and on going to the 
housetop I soon perceived the cause of the 
alarm. The atmosphere was sultry and 
oppressive, and hot vapours shrouded the | 
sun, but added to its heat, so that, though 
high noon, it was “a day of darkness and 
gloominess ;” and, looking to the Lebanon | 
Mountains in the east, I saw against the | 
sky an endless line of the flying scourge, 
broadening as it approached, till the whole 
heaven seemed clouded with the winged 
mass. The peculiar crackle and rustle of 
their wings, heard above the din of the 
people who attempted, by screaming and 
beating on brazen vessels, to frighten them 
away, and the wide space covered by their 
flight, gave one the feeling that this foe was 
so numerous and so powerful by its numbers 
that it was in vain for man to contend 
against it. 

They settled in great number in the fields 
outside the city, and vigorous measures were 
taken to destroy them. Every man in the 
city was required to gather a certain quantity 
by measure of dead locusts; and at a later 
stage, when the eggs had been deposited in 
the ground, the people were ordered to 
bring a certain weight of these also to the 
governor. Such measures are of some avail 
where, as in the case mentioned, the popu- 
lation is considerable. But in the more 
sparsely inhabited districts, and when the 
visitation is heavy, unless a strong wind 
drives them out to sea or copious rains kill 











the eggs in the earth, the plague may be said 
only to commence with the settling of the fly- 
ing locusts on the ground ; for ina few weeks 
the eggs which these deposit in the hard 
soil are developed into myriads of creatures 
so minute that one could fancy the very 
dust of the ground to be alive, and from that 
time onwards the devastation proceeds. 

The four words used by the prophet, “ the 
locust, and the caterpiller, and the canker- 
worm, and the palmerworm,” are not names 
of four distinct kinds of insects, nor, perhaps, 
even of four distinct kinds of locusts, but in 
all probability merely different names for the 
locust at different stages of its growth ; for 
it passes through different phases in its ap- 
pearance, and at every stage of its growth 
devours the food that is congenial to it. Be- 
ginning with the tenderest blades of the grow- 
ing grain, it attacks the more solid forms of 
vegetation as its strength increases, and not 
uncommonly does not desist till it has eaten 
the very bark and twigs of the trees. So our 
prophet describes the complete havoc made 
by the visitation of his time by saying, “That 
which the palmerworm [/iferally ‘the gnawer’] 
hath left hath the locust [‘the multitudi- 
nous’] eaten ; and that which the locust hath 
left hath the cankerworm [‘ the licker ’] eaten ; 
and that which the cankerworm hath left 
hath the caterpiller [‘the consumer’] eaten” 
(ch.i.4); and in the most vivid style he de- 
picts the appearance of the scourge and the 


| utter ruin produced by it in the land: “A 


day of darkness and of gloominess, a day of 
clouds and of thick darkness, as the morning” 
(with its dim twilight) “spread upon the moun- 
tains: a great people and a strong; there 
hath not been ever the like, neither shall 
there be any more after it, even to the years 
of many generations. A fire devoureth before 
them; and behind them a flame burneth” 
(referring probably to the sweeping desola- 
tion): “the land is as the garden of Eden 
before them, and behind them a desolate 
wilderness ; yea, and nothing can escape 
them.” “He hath laid my vine waste, and 
barked my fig-tree: he hath made it clean 
bare, and cast it away; the branches thereof 
are made white.” “The appearance of them is 
as the appearance of horses” (a resemblance 
which has often been remarked in the head 
of the locust) ; “and as horsemen, so shall 
they run. Like the noise of chariots on the 
tops of the mountains shall they leap, like the 
noise of a flame of fire that devoureth the 
stubble” (a very apt comparison of the crackle 
of their wings). And their compact onward 
march straight over all obstacles, which: many 
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have ebserved, is alluded to in what follows: 
“‘ They shall run like mighty men ; they shall 
climb the wall like men of war; and they shall 
march every one on his way, and they shall 
not break their ranks. .... They shall run 
to and fro in the city ; they shall run upon 
the wall, they shall climb up upon the houses ; 
they shall enter in at the windows like a thief” 
(a thing which has been literally observed). 
And then there is the universal consterna- 
tion produced: “ The earth shall quake be- 
fore them; the heavens shall tremble; the 
sun and the moon shall be dark, and the 
stars shall withdraw their shining. And the 
Lord shall utter His voice before His army, 
for His camp is very great: .... for the 
day of the Lord is great and very terrible ; 
and who can abide it ?” 

In such terms the prophet had depicted 
the complete havoc inflicted by the visitation 
of his time, and with immediate reference to 
this desolation the promise was given: “I 
will restore to you the years that the locust 
hath eaten,” &c. But it is to be observed, in 
connection with this promise, that the visita- 
tion of the locust is ascribed to the land of 
God (“my great army which I sent among 
you”), and its removal is made consequent 
on humiliation and repentance on the part 
of the people (vv. 15—20). 

We are sometimes in the habit of speaking 
of the contrast between the Old Testament 
economy and the New in this respect, that 
under the former outward prosperity was 
made dependent on obedience and fidelity, 
whereas under the latter God’s blessings are 
not so distributed. It is only a superficial 
contrast. There is, as it has been happily 
called, a kind of spiritual transubstantiation, 
by which the letter of the older economy is 
transformed into the spirit of the new. To 
make up life in its true sense a spiritual ele- 
ment must come into play, which, added to 
prosperity or extracted from adversity, makes 
both alike a blessing. It is not what we get, 
but how we receive, that makes wealth or 
poverty. Gladness in the heart is more than 
all corn and wine; and there have never been 
wanting those who, “having nothing, yet pos- 
sessed all things.” It is therefore not a 
straining of our text to pass from the pro- 
mise of a restitution of the years that the 
locust had eaten to consider how, under a 
spiritual dispensation and in the light of the 
gospel, the ruin and loss of the past may 
be restored. 

And, first of all, it should be observed that 
a great deal of what we consider loss is not 
and cannot be lost. ‘Things that seem to 


have gone beyond recovery have not ceased 
to exist, but abide in new forms and operate 
under different conditions. The food of 
plants and animals enters into their life 
and exerts an abiding energy. So the solid 
substance may become a liquid, and the 
liquid may vanish from sight as a gas, but 
the substance has not been lost. There is a 
continual transformation and an apparent 
waste in nature, but even the death and ruin 
of one generation are the nourishment of a 
race that succeeds, and nothing is lost. 

Even so is it in the world of the spirit. 
Whether we will or not, the past abides with 
us, and is in a sense our most inalienable 
possession. It is working in us daily in the 
habits and dispositions we formed in earlier 
years, in the bent given us by early associa- 
tions, in the likes and dislikes we have en- 
couraged, in the misfortunes we have brought 
on ourselves, and in the successes that have 
crowned our endeavours, By the chemistry 
of life everything through which we have 
passed has had some effect or other upon us 
—an efiect that remains—and it depends 
upon the spirit we are of whether the effect 
is good or bad—a blessing or a curse. And 
even as the people in Joel’s days were ex- 
horted to humble themselves and consider 
God’s ways, in order that the fields might 
again yield their increase, so our duty under 
the Christian dispensation is to yield our- 
selves to God’s discipline and learn of Him, 
in order that even the failures, and disap- 
pointments, and sins of the past may be- 
come to us the means of spiritual life. 

(1.) Does some one say that time has been 
lost in the past in useless endeavours and 
plans vainly undertaken—in experiments re- 
peated without success? And is he inclined 
to subtract all this from the full tale of life as 
so much waste? ‘This is not well. Every 
failure has had some result, and the result 
has been gain if we have been brought to 
know our own weakness and the source of 
real strength. Every experiment has taught, 
or may teach, experience ; every way of our 
own that has been hedged up has been an 
indication from God to direct us into His 
own way of peace; and if the very multi- 
plicity of failures has shown us the only way 
of success, we have had restored to us in rich 
measure the years that the locust hath eaten. 

(2.) Or does another lament that provi- 
dential circumstances have intervened to in- 
terrupt a course of useful activity, that sick- 
ness or weakness has come when plans and 
labours were in full operation, as the swarm- 








ing locust appears in the midst of the spring: 
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ing grain, causing him to relinquish one 
occupation after another, and to behold work 
interrupted and labour frustrated? Let us 
not say rashly that even this is a loss. Sick- 
ness and sorrow may have produced or may 
yet produce patience and resignation ; and 
if cessation from labour has led us to enter 
into God’s rest, this rest is better than a 
harvest of results of our own efforts. 

(3.) “Ah! but,” says another, “I have 
deeper sorrows to look back upon. JZy past 
has been truly wasted and lost. Who can 
restore the precious years wasted in vanity, 
squandered in sin? who can give back the 
tenderness of conscience of early days, the 





purity of life and innocence of thought that 
have been tarnished by wanton folly and 
sin? Can the sere and yellow leaf of autumn 
bloom again into the tender blade of spring? 
can the desolate plains of winter blossom as 
the fields of summer? can the dead come 
back to life?” 

Yes ; by God's grace, even the dead may 
live ; as sin hath reigned unto death, so grace 
may reign unto eternal life through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. And this is the very essence 
of the gospel, in which all riddles are ex- 
plained and all impossibilities resolved. It 
is only in Him that the restoration of the 
past is made good. 





CHILDREN’S CHRISTMAS HYMN. 
GAritten for a Children’s Christmas-Dapy Serdice. 


I. HAR the air is thrilling with the song we sing ! 
Hark, the rafters echo! loud our voices ring ! 
Higher still and higher every sound shall rise, 
Drawing ever nearer to the eternal skies. 


2, Would you know the meaning of our triumph song? 
’Tis the joyous echo of the ages long. 
“‘ Peace, good will!” was whispered very far away, 
Many a land is answ’ring, “ Peace, good will!” to-day. 


3. Every voice we welcome joining in our strain, 
Till no lips are silent in the glad refrain ; 
Gathering as a torrent rolling towards the sea ; 
Lost at last in ocean’s mighty harmony. 


4. Love most deep and tender is our theme to-day, 
Gazing at the manger where the Infant lay ; 
Boyhood’s noble promise in the man fulfilled ; 
Perfect life completed—self for ever stilled. 


5. Victory o’er temptation, life, and death, and time; 
Fortitude and courage, mercy’s force sublime ; 
Patience in privation, pain in silence borne ; 
Grief, humiliation, crown of piercing thorn. 


6. Yet a man in all things—touchéd by our grief; 
Bruised for our transgressions ; seeking our relief ; 
Say, is He not worthy? Say, shall we not sing, 
Gladly, proudly giving homage to our King? 


7. Yes, with loud Hosanna rise our voices high, 
Through the azure distance, piercing to the sky ; 
With our grateful praises heaven’s high vault is riven, 
For to us a Son is born, a Child is giveri! 





S. K. H. 
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OUR AUTUMN HEDGES. 


[Seas is a regretful persuasiveness about 
St. Mark’s “ Nothing but leaves,” that 
while urging the guardedness with which we 
should strive to bring forth, in the sincerity 
of a Christian life, the fruit, without a mere 
show of make-believes, speaks ever forcibly 
to us when we look out upon that particular 
part of nature’s standing screen—the trees. 
The beauty and fragrance of flowers have 
won for them a cherishing love, but of their 
cool, glossy foil we are apt to think a little 
commonplacely, that it is nothing but leaves ; 
whereas nothing but flowers would be mea- 
grely wanting in something—the rich, exube- 
rant chlorophyl that irrigates so freshly the 
leaf, breaking into harmony the efflorescence 
of colour. And doubly do we enjoy them if 
something true and sweet be mixed with the 
leaves— 

“ The relics dear to thought.” 

Astheearth becomesa broad blush of autum- 
nal richness, our hedges—the winter cradle of 
the buds—furnish much that is variously 
bright and interesting. To know them well 
we must go into the by-ways. There we 
shall learn from tint and thorn more of the 
ascription-antiphon, ‘“ All Thy works praise 
Thee, O Lord,” for nature knows nothing of 
inanimate passivity. Her insomnia is but 
the rest of vigilant activity, wakening in the 
babbling brook, and the choicest leaf-paint- 
ings swinging over it. See under foot how 
the common docks have mellowed like 
peaches! The wild geranium crimsoned to its 
stalk, the lustrous copper facing of the black 
bryony, and the sere yellow of the briar, 
invite us up to the quicksets, They are 
sharp enough, like the sorrows of time; yet 
from their browny shades does hawthorn 
whiten, and earth’s black flower, the grave, 
holds for us the anthers of immortality. The 
ingathering does but prove and promise the 
greater outpouring. ‘Thus Autumn, even in 
her “calm decay,” comes to be a season be- 
loved. 

x * * % * 

The day is warm, the sky blue, following a 
morning of that vaporous gossamer that 
stretched its webs of pearls over the hedges 
and beards of men early astir. The grass- 
hopper cricks loudly, a love song it may be, 
to the little worm sitting on the lilac toad- 
stool in the ditch, or the handsome, wing- 
expanded butterfly, motionless on the paling. 
We do not find much “ inarticulate sobbing” 
in the air as yet, for ’tis the early days of 





October, and the pipes of stubble are scarcely 
rusting in the fields, about which hang a 
Black Watch of crows. Still the wild heart's. 
ease and “blue bonnets” edge the loamy 
seams, and round about in the sinuous wind- 
ings of the hedges, the woodlark and wren, 
the delicate little ¢hurm-kénig, untroubled 
with the precariousness of living, are singing 
strongly and sweetly. Compassed about by 
singing, a delicious thought is but half realised, 
that the songs of heaven are filtered on to us 
in the unlanguaged voices of the birds, our 
little clod-pickers, which resemble little chil- 
dren thus far, that in their dependence lies 
their sustenance. Passing the mill with its 
whirring machinery and low-roofed house, 
hid under a cardinal mantling of Virginian 
creeper, the canal meets us, and we follow 
its upper course. Old alders tilt forward on 
the tow-path, and with a rippling hoosh their 
long, thin canes sweep the stream. Looking 
at it, we are strongly reminded of those stones 
laid with fair colours and the foundations of 
sapphires, for there is a gloriously tiled pave- 
ment in it, and a shifting radiance from the 
clouds. The surface is creamed over with a 
hurrying froth, whimsically called, by country 
peasants, beggar’s yeast, and there are reflec- 
tions of rickety old boat-sheds and barges, 
laden with timber and flour sacks. We 
come upon a foliage concrete, clothing the 
nether bank, where the glowing lights on the 
facets of the leaves, the burning sparkle of 
lake and sienna, declare the bramble-bush. 

We pounce on the black Rubus as though 
they were cherries out of season, and ’tis no 
easy matter to approach the bush completely 
under the domination of the bramble; our 
hands and wrists retreat with scratches, and 
a dye deeper than the fleeting juice—never- 
theless satisfactorily full. It is almost amusing 
to see how a convolvulus is striving to strangle 
it, to stand as it were on the bramble’s back. 
It accomplishes the twine, and by its tenacity 
secures for its white, jug-like flowers the 
prominency it sought. Later on, when its 
tendrils and leaves are but a brown crumple, 
its lighter seed cases will rattle the story of 
its climb. 

Elder, service-tree, and oak rise out of 
this jungle—green panels everywhere glint- 
ing with jewel spots, but which in the dusk, 
to nervous minds, every sway of their boughs 
might image a frantic gesture, every sish of 
their leaves a maundering tongue. “Tis 
broad day, however, and we see the oak, a 
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sessiliflora, is crowded with acorns; such a 
mast as would have pleased-the swineherds 


| 


Extending our walk, we found ere long, in 
scouting round our hedges, “in those quiet 


of the forest primeval ; now the children are | fields where we have journey’d,” hip and 


at work picking up for their piggies a great 


munch, and amid much happy racket fling- | 
ing the capsules at each other. The grunt of | 
Anthony’s pet booms over the water. We | 
feel sure he must be rooting his sty in anxiety | 
for the children’s return, for the locksman’s | 
cottage is handy, and as cleanly to look at as | 


one of the willow-patterned plates on his 
dresser. How often do we find the blue 


china of the sky meeting its counterpart in 
cottages where poverty rules! A desire after | 
the beautiful seems to guide the poor, but tidy | 
house-mother—as far as her understanding of | 


ornamentation goes—in the choice of willow 
patterns, and more carefully handled are they 
than half the fancy wares of a rich man’s 


dwelling. Not inaptly may it be said that | 


by the willows they sit down, the hardy house- 
mother and her family, often enough to-a 


dinner of bread and weak tea; and if faith, | 
| growth. Lilliput tables, buttons, and um- 


hope, and contemplation are symbolized in 


blue, thrice happy are those who discern their | 


contentment through it. And yet it is to be 


apprehended that to too many of our poor, as | 
well as rich, the daubed canvas of a peep-show | 


is better understood than the bright frescoes 
of nature. A spring down the bank, a plunge 
along a withy-bed, takes us into the lane, 
But there under the lee of our favourite hedge 
lurks the drabbiest of tramps. Cautiously we 


skirt past the rough, shattered temple, lying | 
| Clay, and padded it down, a few grasses have 
| been smothered—that is all, and the blade- 


in the grass. The dismal dirty rags and dull 
depression bespoke pity—a supreme ¢p/acha 
toa right understanding of our natural sur- 
roundings ; and yet the evil look and low 
cunning of the eye but suggested another 
wayward brother on whom the world’s “fair 
bloom” of whatsoever be lovely and of good 
report was lost. Among the seed vessels of 
vanished campions, of pea and vetch pods, 
among the dried panicles of wild parsley, 
and under the purpling sloes he grovelled— 
avery dark speck indeed among much that 
was fair. The soft breeze blew the smoke 
from his idle pipe into the straw-tanned 
brackens, round an old stump coated in livid 
white lichen, and ready to totter and fall. 
Between the two there lay a parable. 

We had gone to that hedge forropes of bryony 
berries, which were speedily disentangled, 
with brilliant festoons of nightshade. The 
belladonna berries, lasting into December, 
look more translucently beautiful through a 
sparkling rhime-powder than éven then, but 
against the blackly _ stiff, hard-clustering 
privet they gained a good background. 








haw, and the rosy moss-cushions—a winsome 

/exudence of the briar wands, gummy 
comelians ftom honeysuckle, and a wonder- 
ful wreath leafage of bindweed. And here 
it may be said accurately enough, that 
the security our hedges give to the fields is 
not always proof against the trespasser, who 
gets through the gaps; those gaps too often 
| holding one as with thetentacles of an octopus, 
and at other times of emergency—say from 
an advancing cow—utterly refusing a loop- 
hole to press into. 


Very solemnly they loom through the 


night. A heavy phalanx, however, prefer- 
able to the stone walls that depict every 
shaky shadow and imaginary illusion. Or 


to the weald, or moor, more gruesomely 


lonely when one feels that boundlessness 


recedes from you. The luxuriant mouldiness 
of our hedge-rows is very favourable to fungi 


brellas, richly dyed and crisped in faultless 
folds, start from the dank leaf-soil. Rows of 
freshly baked biscuits—glazed, and browned 
to a nicety—lean against tree roots. Some 
are murkily scorched, and fallen away at the 
edges, others very much overdone with 
saffron. Who will buy these things of mys- 


| terious birth with a word of praise? Great 
_busbies of grass fill up the interstices, and 


where the spade has thrown a square of 


tips emerge in reproach to the delver. 

Soft, lichenous hollows in the hedge banks 
indicate the snug home of “ parsimonious 
emmets ” and canny squirrels, ably castled 
and protected from out predatory eyes by 
those ditches, as defensive to them as ever 
moat to baron. Speckled twists of ivy lie 
about, enveloping the trees from which they 
blow their powdery green-white flowers. An 
ever green vampire is the ivy, for to the 
trees declares she not “flesh of my flesh 
shalt thou be?” and her great muscles nail 
themselves thereon, and her draid leaves 
flap with the indolence of succumbing 
matter to her will. ‘ Creeping where no 
life is seen,” a rare, and yet benign old 
paradox, “is the ivy green.” Mostly all the 
hedge-trees were bearing heavily their fruit- 
age—from the dull-complexioned elder- 
berry to the florid wayfarer and butcher’s 
broom; and though their leaves were not 
falling thick as leaves in Vallambrosa, yet 
fugitively fell one here and there, telling 
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us, like Ossian’s Berrathon, “ the time of my 
fading is near.” 

One of the attractions we could never 
resist in our hedges was the gathering of 
nuts, nor of the pretty shells that lay like 
studs upon them; the yellow Heix hortensis 
and banded Helix nemoralis always adding 
diversity to a well-filled hedge-basket. The 
dead villages of our hedges ever influenced 
us to carry them away tenderly. Laying the 
ears and eyes of our understanding very 
close to them, we learnt the tale that days 
and moments tell—of change, and changing 
scenes. The deserted nests, built softly, 
cosily, cheerily as the founding of homes 
should be, looked at us hollowly. Joys and 
perturbations had stirred within them from 
the first chipping of the egg-birdies—the 
saddest, deepest, coming with the flight of 
the fledgelings for homes of their own, widen- 
ing further and further on the principle of 
creation. And life without them had its 
pangs, its distaste for the old locality, and so 
the little houses were ‘to let,” like many 
another in which our loved have lived and 








died, and which is never occupied again byt 
by memory. But there the sweetest thought 
about our gathered nests was, that we might 
rest them in the hand of Him who is the same 
changeless, yesterday, to-day, and for ever, 

When the field-flowers’ service is over 
then do our hedges usurp our notice, and 
offer to us their lavish decorations. Then 
hedging and ditching may become a pleasant, 
as well as instructive, occupation, and go far 
to utilising a leisurely walk, provided the 
things brought out of the hedges be studied 
in their component parts, and, as far as pos- 
sible, stored in a collector’s box or book. 
But in their very hull lies the true abide-with. 
me of our hedges—the holly. A sacred right 
secures its glistening leaves and vermeil 
berry from spoliation. To Christmas it fairly 
belongs. No priapi need guard it till the 
silent snows begin to fall, till the straggling 
hedge-stems have become crystal quills for 
writing the Gloria in LExcelsis Deo of the 
year. And then, for Noel, for church, and 
social hearths, the woodman lifts his hand 
against it. 

C. J. 





AFTER ALL’S DONE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


“ His wife asked where was his pain? Garfield answered, ‘ Darling, even to live is pain,’ ” 


‘T° live was pain—to die is peace: 
Falling asleep in tender arms, 

Ended vain hopes, more vain alarms: 
Blind struggles for impossible ease. 


Yes, life was loss, but death is gain ; 
The martyr’s blood the Church's seed ; 
Die, Christian, to Christ’s world-large 
creed 
Faithful till death—die, rise, and reign. 


Reign, king-like, o’er the souls of men, 
And shame them from the lust of gold, 
From public honour bought and sold, 
From venal lies of tongue or pen. 


Reign in the hearts of women brave, 

Fit mothers of the men to be ; 

Like to the woman loved by thee, 
Whom God so loved, He would not save. 


But thou art saved—her hero! Thine 
The glorious rest of battle won ; 
A setting of the mid-day sun, 

And lo! the stars burst forth and shine. 








No dull pale twilight of weak age, 
Morn’s glow forgot in misty night; 
Thy record was full writ in light, 

And then—thine angel closed the page. 


All’s done—all’s said ; the tale is told. 
Across the ocean hands clasp hands ; 
One voice of weeping from far lands, 

Binds the New World unto the Old: 


Then—silence ; and we go our ways, 
Work our small work for good or ill. 
But thou, through whom the Master's 
will 
Was done, and didst it, to His praise, 


Go straightway into eternal light ! 
On earth rank’d with the immortal 
dead,— 
In heaven—That mystery none has read ; 
We walk by faith and not by sight. 


But this we know, or feel, half-known, 
He who from evil brings forth good, 
His message, although writ in blood, 
Has left upon thy burial stone. 
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JAMES GARFIELD, 





Barge Driver and President. 
By Mrs. CHARLES GARNETT. 


MAN who is to be a leader, a hero 
amongst his fellow-men, needs to have 
at his command one of three great forces— 
character, ability, bodily strength. Each of 
these in its way, if enjoyed in a remarkable 
degree, will give its possessor distinction, but 
the foremost place in life’s race can only be 
obtained and retained by him who combines 
all three gifts. ‘The first citizen of the world, 
a man great not only in his position, but 
in himself, has, to the regret and sorrow of 
millions of his fellow-men, passed away from 
amongst us ; but the story of his life is still 
with us, and James Garfield through all time 
will, like Abraham Lincoln, be honoured not 
only for what he did, but still more for what 
he was. Indeed, these two great men were 
wonderfully alike, not only in their sad end, 
but also in themselves—in their character, 
ability, and physical power. 

A Western pioneer, a tall, strong man, by 
name Abram Garfield, in the year 1830 bought 
a patch of land in Orange, a district of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, and built a cabin; it 
was twenty by thirty feet, made of unhewn 
logs, the spaces between which were filled 
up with mud. To this little place he brought 
his intelligent wife and three elder children, 
and here in this cabin on the roth of 
November, 1831, James Abram Garfield was 
born, who last September died President of 
a American Republic, and here this God- 

$9 





fearing, hard-working pioneer couple lived 
happily. 

Eighteen months after little James first 
saw the light, he was one evening sitting on 
his father’s knee, who was amusing himself 
by teaching the lisping child to repeat new 
words. Mr. Garfield was reading Plutarch’s 
Lives. “Say Plutarch.” James repeated it 
plainly, and continued to repeat it. 

“ Eliza,” said his pleased father, “this boy 
will be a scholar some day.” And the 
prophecy came true. 

One hot July day, soon afterwards, an 
alarm of “fire in the forest arose.” It was 
sweeping onward with fearful rapidity; the 
leaping flames and rolling smoke-clouds were 
nearing the homestead. For nearly two hours 
under a burning sun the farmer fought the 
fire ; at length the danger was past, and he 
sat down to rest. The cool breeze which had 
sprung up was refreshing, but it proved the 
messenger of death to Garfield. He caught 
cold, congestion set in, and a few days after- 
wards the pioneer, still a young man, turned 
to his sorrowing wife and said, “I have 
planted four saplings in these woods, I must 
leave them now to your care.” 

And so it was. No church was near, 
and therefore they laid him to rest in the 
corner of the wheat-field, and Mrs. Garfield 
prepared to face the world alone. 

Some neighbours advised her tosell herlittle 
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farm and remove to the East, where she had 
relatives. But this she could not bearto do; 
the place which had cost her husband his life 
was sacred to her, After much thought and 
prayer she concluded to sell some ot the land, 
thus clearing herself from debt, and work the 
rest herself. Her eldest boy, Thomas, was 
not yet eleven years old, but he cheerfully 
undertook a man’s duties; he ploughed, 


sowed, and finished a barn his father was | 


building, whilst Mrs. Garfield split rails out 
of the trees her husband had felled and fenced 
in the remaining land, so that the end of 
July saw the little farm sowed, planted, and 
doing well. Then the mother turned to see 
if there was corn enough left to last as food 
till harvest-time. She counted the weeks 
and days until the new grain would be ready. 
A fair allowance of food she found for all 
would exhaust the store too soon ; so, that the 
children might have enough to eat, she quietly 
gave up her supper and, though working 


hard, lived for some time on only two meals | 


a day; but even this allowance could not last, 
and in a few weeks’ time she resolved to forego 
her dinner also. That year of 1834 was indeed 


one of fiery trial to the widow, but at last the | teacher. 





from that moment he loved books. Indeed 
Jimmy was such a brave, fearless, good. 
natured child, and so much in earnest to 
learn, that his teacher, putting his hand kindly 
on the boy’s head, said, one day, “If you 
learn well, my boy, you may grow up yet to 
be a general.” This set Jimmy questioning 
what a general was. He asked questions 
about everything. Indeed, he was never 
still in mind or body. Though his elder 
brother loved the child intensely, yet he did 
not find him a pleasant bedfellow. Often 
Jimmy would turn over, and feeling cold 
after having kicked off the clothes would say, 
in his sleep, “Tom, cover me up.” Thomas 
often had to perform the operation over and 
over again in a single night. 

Twenty-five years afterwards, after a terrible 
battle, where he had come off victor, a general, 
restlessly tossing on his camp-bed, muttered 
the same words, “ Tom, cover me up.” An 
officer pulled a blanket over him, and woke 
him by doing it. Tears came into General 
Garfield’s eyes when he was told what he had 
just said. 

But James Garfield’s mother was his best 
“God helps folks to be good in 


harvest, an abundant, excellent harvest, came, | everything — good boys, good men, good 


and never again did starvation or hunger 
cross the cabin threshold. With a joyful 
heart Widow Garfield went about repeating 
the twenty-third psalm. 

A year later some new neighbours came, 
and the brave boy, Thomas, hired himself out 
to work on their farm as well as on his 
mother’s, 
purchased James a pair—his first pair—of 
shoes. These shoes were intended for a 
special purpose; they were for James to go 
to school in. 

A rough school-house had been erected 
at some distance, and a schoolmaster who 
could teach “the three R’s” had come. 
Part of the pay in these primitive Ohio 
academies was that the master should be 
“boarded round” by the parents of the 
scholars. ‘The distance was too great for 
Jimmy’s little legs, but rather than leave 
him behind his elder sister, Mehetabel, 
carried him pick-a-back, and well the child 
repaid the love given him. Already his 
little mind was filled with Bible stories, he 
soon mastered his alphabet, and shortly he 
was able to spell out for himself the line in a 
child’s book which had been lent him, “The 
rain came pattering on the roof.” 

“Why, mother,” he shouted excitedly, 
“T’ve heard the rain do that myself.” He 
had found out what reading meant, and 


| 


| 





With the first money paid him he | 


| 
| 


| 








workers, good thinkers, farmers, teachers, 
good everything ; and without His help we 
can be good in nothing.” “ Help yourself.” 
“Help others.” “You can do anything if 
you try offen enough, and ard enough.” 
“ God first.” “ Duty first.” Such were some 
of her constant lessons, and James eagerly 
drank their teaching in. There were no 
preachers regularly in those wild districts, 
but on Sunday no labour was allowed in this 
home, and the mother herself expounded the 
3ible clearly and honestly, and led the family 
devotions. Her children grew up as might 
be expected—honourable, clear-headed, God- 
fearing, self-dependent young people. 

When Thomas Garfield became twenty-one 
he set off into Michigan as a pioneer clearer at 
wages of 12 dollars per month, and left James, 
now twelve years old, to “run the farm.” He 
would stay away, he informed his mother, till 
he had earned enough to build her a frame- 
house. For five years he had been preparing 
the timber, but money also was needed. He 
went away to earn it, and James worked on 
the home farm. A neighbour asked him one 
day, “ What do you think about it, James?” 

“ Think about what?” 

* Whether pioneers have more hardships 
than other people ?” 

“T don’t know much about it,” answered 
James. “If I knew what hardships other 
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eople have I could tell something about it ; | to see foreign countries, and with many other 


but I don’t.” ; 
He had been born and reared in the forest, 


| aoe more pernicious still. Happily for 
| James, a quarrel with his master’s daughter, 


and had never been happier than during that | who called him “A hired servant!” made 
summer in which he did a man’s work, and | him quit the place in four months’ time. 


lifted the burden up of a man’s responsibility, 
though still in truth a child. 
Tom returned home presently, and poured 


| James returned home, and to his old farm 
|and carpenter’s labour, but with a constant 
| craving to go to sea. His mother would not 


75 dollars into his mother’s lap. The frame- | listen to his becoming a sailor, but at length 
house was at once begun, and James, for the | agreed that he should try a voyage on Lake 


first time, had lessons and practice in carpen- 
ter’s work, an invaluable education to him. 
He was a remarkably quick and correct ob- 
server, and quickly learned to plane well. The 
house finished, the eldest son returned to the 
backwoods, and James was the farmer once 
more. But he was not satisfied with unpaid 
work; he also wished to earn his mother 
some money. So off he went, the first un- 
occupied day, to his friend the carpenter, who 
engaged him to plane some boards at a cent 
each; each board was twelve feet long; 
twenty would be a fair number to do at one 
time, but Jim, tearing off his jacket and waist- 
coat and standing barefooted (as he always 
had to go in summer), in his jean trousers 
and shirt, turned to with a look of resolution 
stamped on his young face. All day he toiled 
on, and that night the hundred boards were 
finished, and a man’s day’s work done. He 
had earned 100 cents for his mother, and 
from this time Mr. Treat, the carpenter, 
always had a job for him when he needed it. 
He was growing rapidly into a large, strong 
boy. The winter’s schooling did not teach 
him much, for he already knew all that could 
be taught there; besides, he had read “ Ro- 
binson Crusoe,” and was restless and longing 
for a change. He went one day with Mr. 
Treat to build a shed at a large potashery, 
and the master was delighted with the boy, 
and offered him a situation on’ the works. 
He was now fifteen years old, and Mr. Bar- 
ton offered him 14 dollars a month. His 
mother well knew the dangers and tempta- 
tions to which he would be exposed, but he 
persuaded her at length to give her consent. 
He went, and at the manufactory he 
kept the books, paid the ash bills, waited 
on customers, and acted as salesman. Bar- 
ton soon learned to trust him with implicit 
confidence, and a father could not have been 
kinder to the boy than he was. James stopped 
the cheating which was going on, and managed 
(which was much more difficult) to check the 
swearing. Mr. Barton’s daughter had a col- 
lection of trashy exciting novels. James read 
them.and trusted them as friends ; they filled 
his head with wild longings to be a sailor and 


Erie. She hoped this would effect his cure, 
and in her heart she longed to see him some- 
thing better than a common sailor, or even, 
as he used fondly to hope, captain of a 
little ship. So one morning he shouldered 
his bundle and walked off to seek adventures. 
After a seventeen-miles’ tramp, at noon he 
found himself in sight of the tempting sails 
and blue waters. He at once boarded a 
schooner, and asked if the captain wanted 
“another hand.” A drunken man, swearing 
horribly, rolled up, a complete contrast to the 
gentlemanly pirates of whom James had read 
in Miss Barton’s novels. 

“What if I do, you green land-lubber ?” ex- 
claimed the captain, with another torrent of 
oaths ; “‘ get off this schooner in double quick, 
or I'll throw you into the dock. Get out, or 
I'll be the death of you.” 

And James did get out, and he began to 
think for the first time that books, no more 
than men, are not a/ways reliable. 

While meditating on the wharf side what 
to do next, he heard his own name called out 
in a voice he knew. It came from his cousin, 
Amos Letcher, master of a canal boat, who 
in five minutes hired James to drive the 
horses along the tow-path. In this new life 
he found himself among a rough, profane set 
of men, who considered the best man was 
he who could drink, swear, and fight most. 
But James gained the character, “ We’ve got 
a feller in our crew just the biggest trump 
yer ever see. Nary drinks whiskey smokes, 
chews, swears, or fights!!” Most of the 
men who served on board that boat with 
Garfield are alive now, and all bear witness 
he was their peace-maker, and that his infiu- 
ence was brave, pure, and good. Full of life 
and fun, he gained their affections. Fourteen 
times James fell into the water ; once he was 
saved as it seemed by amiracle. . In the pro- 
found darkness of midnight he fell overboard, 
and would certainly have been drowned, but 
as the boat swept onwards a rope struck him; 
he seized it and drew himself on board—it 
was part of a rope lying on the deck, and 
had caught in a crevice on the edge of the 








deck, and thus held fast as it hung above-the 
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water. 
clothes. 

“What saved me? It must have been 
God ; I could not have saved myself. Just 
a kink in the rope catching in that crevice 
saved me, nothing else. That was almost 
miraculous, and God does miraculous things. 
He thinks my life worth saving, and I ought 
not to throw it away on a seafaring life, and 
I won't. I will renounce all such ideas and 
get an education.” As he was thinking thus 
he was throwing the rope and trying to make 
it catch in the same way again. Repeatedly 
he threw it; but it would neither kink nor 
catch. Yes, it was God’s ordering; and 
James Garfield turned his back on this low 
occupation, and rose up to the grand pos- 
sibilities of his nature. 

An illness, one of the few which ever 
troubled him, laid him low on his return 
home, and gave him still more time for re- 
flection. Years afterwards Garfield said, 
“It is a great point gained when a young 
man makes up his mind to devote several 
years to the accomplishment of a definite 
work.” 

The object to which James had now made 
up his mind was to gain as thorough an 
education as he possibly could. The “ after 
that” he left an open question. James heard 
a Dr. Robinson was coming into the neigh- 
bourhood, and called upon him, asking him 
kindly to tell him if he was capable physically 
of the long strain. ‘“ You have the brain of 
a Webster, and you have the physical propor- 
tions that will back you in the most Hercu- 
lean efforts. Work hard, do not be afraid of 
overworking, and you will make your mark,” 
was the doctor’s verdict. 

The only suit of clothes James possessed 
consisted of a pair of coarse canvas trousers, 
far outgrown, and only reaching half-way 
down the tops of his cowhide boots ; a much 
too short waistcoat ; a threadbare coat; and 
an old slouched hat. In appearance he was 
tall, angular, and awkward, with a shock of 
yellow hair which fell half-way down his 
shoulders. But though he had only eleven 
dollars he was determined to obtain “an 
education.” He persuaded William and 
Henry Boynton, his cousins and old school- 
fellows, to come with him, and the three poor 
lads set off, carrying with them cups, plates, 
three knives and forks, and some bacon. 
There was a good school called Geauga 
Seminary at Chester, ten miles away. To 
this place they went. They hired a poor 
room and set up housekeeping, as many of 
the other pupils did, for many of the scholars 


He stood on board in his dripping 








were very needy, James immediately looked 
about for work, and soon got employment 
from a carpenter. He workedallSaturday, and 
from dawn till school began, and again from 
four o'clock till late evening. He laboured 
hard out of school, but he worked harder jn 
it. The summer holidays came, and those 
two months he spent in earning money to 
help his mother, returning in ‘the fall te 
Geauga Seminary with ninepence only in 
his pocket. “I can work my way along, 
mother,” he said; ‘don’t fear for me.” 
That term he made such scholarly progress 
that he headed the school, and besides this 
had the satisfaction of paying all his bills by 
his carpenter’s wages, and bringing home 
several dollars. 

During the following winter he under- 
took to turn schoolmaster, and after some 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain a situation, 
was appointed to a school where the 
wild western lads were so unruly they 
had driven out the masters the last two 
winters. The managers told James he had 
leave “ to lick all the scholars a dozen times 
round if he liked.” He entered on his duties 
mistrustfully. All the pupils knew him, and 
he knew teaching them would be hard. 
He did not attempt the beatings: he ap- 
pealed in a little speech to the scholars to 
co-operate with him in making the school a 
credit to the district and a success to them- 
selves. And they did it. They soon looked 
on “ Mr.” Garfield (they ceased to call him 
“Jim”) as their pleasantest companion, 
either in the playground or in their homes, 
for he, according to custom, “‘ boarded round,” 
and used to make the long evenings delight- 
ful with his bright stories and varied infor- 
mation. 

That winter was a remarkable one to 
Garfield, for he came under the influence 
of an earnest preacher ; a man also of strong 
ability. From week to week James became 
more and more interested, and before the 
close of his school he gave good evidence 
that he had become a true child of God. 
His conversion was real and lasting, and 
from this time to the end of his brilliant life 
he lived as no longer his own, and all his 
great talents were sanctified and’ devoted to 
God. 

He returned to the Seminary, and this 
time boarded with the carpenter. Another 
summer of mental and physical hard work 
followed, and another winter of school 
teaching, keeping well ahead of his scholars 
by studying far into the night. “A young 
man should be equal to more than the task 
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him; he should possess reserved 
prone he ‘said years afterwards; but he 
roved the truth of the assertion in his own 
early life. : 

Three years had thus passed since James 
first put himself to school. And now he de- 
termined to take a college course and gain a 
degree; so he began to study Latin and 
Greek. He also became known in the de- 
bating club, and having become a member of 
a sect called “ Disciples,’ he spoke and 
prayed in the meetings, and urged the subject 
of religion on the attention of his companions 
both in private and public. In fact his re- 
ligion was as thorough and earnest as all else 
about him. 

“ Are you going to make a preacher?” he 
used to be asked. 

“That is an unsolved problem,” answered 

James in a playful way ; “‘I have undertaken 
to make a man of myself first. If I succeed, 
I may make something else afterwards ; if I 
don’t succeed, I shall not be fit for much any 
way.” 
Slowly for years the question, “ Ought 
slavery to be abolished?” had been growing 
in urgency and loudness. From the time 
James Garfield’s attention was drawn to the 
subject he was a thorough hater of slavery ; 
his whole soul loathed it. The pleas of 
“safety” and “use” had no chance with 
him. “It is only safe to do right ; it is never 
safe to do wrong,” he answered. 

In November, 1850, James, as the head 
scholar in the Seminary, pronounced the 
annual speech, and left the school. In 
August, 1851, James entered the Hiram 
Eclectic Institute. He appeared before the 
board the first hour he arrived, and asked to 
be permitted to sweep the floors and ring the 
bell, to pay his school bills. He obtained 
the place, and it was soon remarked that the 
bell never sounded an instant either before 
or after the right time, and that the floors 
were dustless, even in the most hidden 
corners ; he put his character into his work. 
A fellow-student says, “He was the most 
popular person in the Institute. He was 
always good-natured, fond of conversation, 
and very entertaining. He was witty and 
quick at repartee; but his jokes, though 
brilliant and striking, were always harmless, 
and he would never willingly hurt another’s 
feelings.” He studied as earnestly, as ever, 


and so successfully that in one year’s time he 
was made pupil-teacher both in the English 
and Ancient Language departments. So now 
he was scholar, teacher, and carpenter all in 
one, 


He remained three years at the Insti- 





tute, and not only studied hard, but laid up 
money from his manual labour to help him 
to college, in addition to paying his present 
expenses. He left the school, engaged to be 
married to one of the young lady pupils— 
Miss Rudolph, now his -widow. He was at 
this time twenty-two years of age, and she 
one year his junior. James Garfield de- 
termined to go to an eastern college, and 
the circumstance of a kind sentence in the 
principal’s letter took him to William’s Col- 
lege, Massachusetts ; but money was now 
an absolute necessity. His brother Thomas 
came to his help, and lent him the sum at 
first required. His kind brother wished for 
no security; but James would not hear of 
this, and insured his life to make repayment 
certain, in case he should not live to liquidate 
the loan. Still, he was very poor, and he went 
to college in a threadbare suit, and without 
either over-coat or any warm under-clothing; 
but his entrance examination showed he was 
not poor in scholarship, though in all else, 
and placed him on a level with men who had 
already spent two years there. The strain 
of earning daily bread was lifted, and for the 
first time in his life he could enjoy reading 
(revelling in the college library) and the 
sports of his fellow-collegians, and entered 
into them with the keenest relish. He made 
his mark, too, in the Debating Society, and 
the room was crowded when it was known 
he would speak. The anti-slavery movement 
was growing, and his eloquence on this 
subject was masterly and fervid. But his 
clothes were so utterly outworn by the end 
of the first year, that had it not been for the 
kindness of a tailor who trusted him with a 
suit, and the benevolence of the kind doctor 
who had told him to work hard, and who, in 
his second year, lent him some money, he 
could not have remained at college without 
the break of a year in which to earn some 
funds. But by Dr. Robinson’s help he was 
able to stay at the college, and he honourably 
graduated in 1856, and was immediately 
elected Teacher of Ancient Languages and 
Literature at his old Institute. ‘I have 
attained to the height of my ambition,” he 
said to a friend; ‘‘ I have my diploma from 
an eastern college, and my position here as 
instructor, and now I shall devote all my 
energies to this Institute.” And he did. 


Two years from that time Garfield was 
Principal of the Institute, with a large staff 
of instructors and three hundred students 
under his control—just eleven years from the 
day he made his resolution on the canal boat 
to himself to obtain an education. 


Garfield 
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drew his pupils to himself with extraordinary 
power. Like our own Dr. Arnold, he drew 
out the dest in the lads, and was loved and 
revered with a like enthusiasm; it was said 
of him afterwards, “‘ Garfield has never been 
greater than he was in Hiram from 1857 to 
1861. He left the quiet of the academy for 
the roar of the field and forum at the age of 
thirty, but not until he had demonstrated 
his fitness for the highest educational work 
and honours.” “Ido not think I am equal 
to the task you set me, sir,” said a pupil. 
“ Darsie,” answered Garfield, “when I get 
into a place I can easily fill, 1 always feel 
like shoving out of it into one that requires 
more exertion.” 

On November 11th, 1858, Garfield mar- 
ried, and through all his after-life he had 
reason to rejoice in the fitness of his choice— 
his wife was to him to the very last his other 
self. 

A democrat orator, named Hart, delivered 
a speech in a neighbouring town in favour of 
slavery which roused the indignation of the 
Republicans of the Western Reserve, and 
Garfield was appealed to, to answer it. For 
a long time he refused, but at length con- 
sented, and from that day his fame as a 
speaker and politician on the Republican 
and anti-slavery side was established. The 
candidate for the Western Reserve died sud- 
denly, and, almost against his will, in Janu- 
ary, 1860, Garfield was sent to the State 
Senate; he found himself the youngest, but 
was soon the leading member of the Assembly. 
That year war became certain. 

“ As war-is inevitable,” said Garfield to 
a fellow-member, “you and I must fight. 
We must pledge our lives to our country.” 

“Yes, or prove ourselves cowards,” re- 
turned his friend. 

News came of the firing on Fort Sumter, 
and then President Lincoln’s call for seventy- 
five thousand men. Garfield sprang to his 
feet and in a speech of surpassing eloquence 
moved, “ That Ohio contribute twenty thou- 

‘sand men and 3,000,000 dollars, as the quota 
of the State.” 

Thunders of cheers carried the resolu- 
tion. 

A number of the Hiram students enlisted, 
and because Garfield would not take the 
command of the 42nd Ohio regiment re- 
cruited by him, it joined the army without 
a Colonel. Finally, against his own judg- 
ment the command was bestowed on him, for 
he knew nothing of military tactics. But once 
in the army he rose to his new duties; he pro- 
cured the instruction book and learnt it up. 





Then bringing out his saw and jackplane, he 
fashioned companies and officers out of blocks 
of maple, and using these blocks as soldiers, 
thoroughly mastered the infantry tactics ; 
then turning his officers into scholars, he made 
his blocks teach them also. When by ex. 
amination he was sure they usidersedad their 
work, he sent them out to drill the men; and 
kept both men and officers at it for eight 
hours a day. Soon he had the best drilled 
and disciplined regiment in Qhio. One 
month from entering the army he fought and 
gained the battle of Middle Creek ; this was 
on January roth, 1862. For this brilliant 
victory he was made Brigadier-General, and 
found himself the youngest General in the 
army. Victory after victory followed. 

He often jeopardised his own life for his 
men. Once on the stormy river he himself 
navigated the boat for two days, in which 
with an old canal boatmate he went to fetch 
needed provisions. His men appreciated his 
care, and he was in return followed with the 
most entire devotion. It was an exciting 
time, full of stirring incidents which con- 
stantly brought out the power of Garfield’s 
character and genius, and for two years and 
a half he entered thoroughly and nobly into 
it, showing himself born to command. But 
in December, 1863, Lincoln, needing a 
military member in the Congress, and the 
State of Ohio having returned Garfield as 
their representative, though a poor man and 
much needing the pay of General, which 
was twice as large as that of Congress man, 
Garfield quietly gave up all the brilliant 
prospects opening before him ; and because 
it was his ‘‘duty,” entered the National 
House of Representatives. 

For seventeen years he served his district 
in this position, but he never would canvass 
for votes or take any means whatever to 
secure his re-election. He said— 

“During the twenty years that I have 
been in public life, almost eighteen of it in 
the Congress of the United States, I have 
tried to do one thing. Whether I was mis- 
taken or otherwise, it has been the plan of 
my life to follow my conviction at whatever 
personal cost to myself. I have represented 
for many years a district in Congress whose 
approbation I greatly desired, but though it 
may seem, perhaps, a little egotistical to say 
it, I yet desired still more the approbation of 
one person, and his name is Garfield. He is 
the only man that I am compelled. to sleep 
with, and eat with, and live with, and die 
with ; and if I could not have his ’ approba- 
tion I should have bad companionship.” 
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Some others of his wise sayings are so 
thoroughly his characteristics that one cannot 
put smile as one reads them. 

“No, young gentlemen ; things don’t turn up 
in this world unless somebody turns them up.” 

“ Be fit for more than the one thing you 
are now doing.” ; 

“Jf the power to do hard work is no 
talent, it is the best possible substitute for it.” 
“J would rather be defeated than make 
capital out of my religion.” “ Not a man of 
iron, but of live oak.” “I would rather be 
beaten in right than succeed in wrong.” 

The debating clubs which Garfield joined 
in school and college had, no doubt, been 
some preparation for the Congress House in 
which he now found himself, but he took as 
much pains to make his speeches good as in 
old days to. make his carpentering and 
ploughing excellent. It was said of him, 
“There is probably no living political orator 
whose efforts before large audiences are so 
effective. He appeals directly to the reason 
of men, and only after carrying his hearers 
along on a strong tide of argument to irre- 
sistible conclusions does he address himself 
to their feelings. He has a powerful voice, 
great personal magnetism, and a style of 
address that wins confidence at the outset, 
and he is master of the art of binding 
together facts and logic in a solid sheaf of 
argument, At times he seems to lift his 
audience up and shake it with strong emotion, 
so powerful is his eloquence.” 

Once at least this eloquence prevented 
bloodshed, and perhaps a reign of terror. 
On the'r4th of April, 1865, President Lin- 
coln was murdered. The following morning 
placards covering the walls of New York had 
summoned the loyal citizens to meet around 
Wall Street Exchange at eleven o'clock. 
Thousands came armed with revolvers and 
knives. Fifty thousand men in a frenzy of 
excitement were gathered there. One man 
in the crowd was heard to say, “Lincoln 
ought to have been shot long ago ;” he never 
spoke again! A portable gallows was carried 
through the crowd lifted high with cries of 
vengeance. Popular speakers were lashing up 
the crowd to bloodshed. In the midst of 
the terrible excitement a telegram from 
Washington was read, “ Seward is dying.” 
It is impossible to describe the scene; death 
to every man who had ever opposed Lincoln 
was certain. A man of commanding figure, 
with a small flag in his hand, stepped forward 
and beckoned with his hand: “ Another 


telegram,” some one cried, and silence fell 
on the multitude. 








Lifting his right arm to heaven, and ina 
clear, powerful, steady voice, the speaker 
said, “ Fellow-citizens, clouds and darkness 
are round about Him! His pavilion is dark 
waters and thick clouds of the skies! Jus- 
tice and judgment are the habitation of his 
throne! Mercy and truth shall go before 
His face! Fellow-citizens, God reigns, and 
the Government at Washington still lives.” 

The speaker was General Garfield! The 
tumult of the people sank and became still. 
Three years later the wish of his boyhood 
was accomplished; he had a good sea 
voyage, for, tired and worn, heat last needed 
a rest, and came over to Europe to obtain it. 

Garfield’s “‘ thoroughness ” had raised him 
to the highest position in every occupation 
he had undertaken in life. As carpenter, 
scholar, teacher, preacher, soldier, and states- 
man he rose naturally to be first. He had 
said, when he first went to the Seminary, “I 
want to know things certainly,” and part of 
this thoroughness was that he never forgot an 
old friend or an old interest. To the last day 
of his life he remained on the board of 
directors of the Hiram Institute, and the best 
scout in his army was the drunken boatman 
whom as a lad he had reproved for swearing. 
He tried also all through life to impress upon 
others the necessity of accuracy in observa- 
tion, reading, or action. One of his students 
at Hiram Institute says— 

“T remember once asking him what was 
the best way to pursue a certain study, 
and he said, ‘Use several text-books; get 
the views of different authors as you advance. 
In that way you can plough a broader fur- 
row. I always study in that way.’ He tried 
hard to have us observe carefully and accu- 
rately. He broke out one day in the midst 
of a lesson with ‘ Henry, how many posts 
are there under the building down-stairs ?’ 
Henry expressed his opinion, and the ques- 
tion went round the class, hardly one getting 
it right. Then it was how many boot-scrapers 
are there at the door? How many win- 
dows in the building? How many trees 
in the field? What are the colours of par- 
ticular rooms, and the peculiarities of any 
familiar objects? He was the keenest ob- 
server I ever saw. I think he observed and 
numbered every button on our coats. One 
day a friend was walking with him through 
Cleveland, when Garfield stopped and darted 
down a cellar-way, asking his companion to 
follow, and briefly stopping to explain him- 
self. The sign ‘Saws and Files’ was over 
the door, and in the depths was heard a 
regular clicking sound. ‘I think this fellow 
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is cutting files,’ said he, ‘and I have never 


seen a file cut.’ Down they went, and 
sure enough there was a man recutting an 
old file, and they stayed there ten minutes 
and found out all about the process. Gar- 
field would never go by anything without 
understanding it.” 

There was but one rung on the ladder of 
greatness in his native land which James 
Garfield had not climbed. That one was 
the citizen kingship of the world, the Presi- 
dency of the United States. 

The National Republican Convention 
assembled in October, 1880, to nominate a 
candidate for the Presidency of the United 
States. After thirty-four ineffectual ballots 
for a candidate, about fifty members of the 
Convention cast their votes for James Abram 
Garfield in the thirty-fifth ballot. 

The announcement created a furor of ex- 
citement, as it indicated a breaking up of the 
factions and a probable union of all upon the 
most popular Republican in the Convention. 
Instantly the delegates of one State seized 
their banner with a shout (the delegates of 
each State sat together with their banner 
bearing the name of their State), bore it 
proudly forward, and placed it over the 
head of the chosen patriot and statesman, 
followed by other delegations and still 
others, until seven hundred delegates upon 


a 
the floor and 15,000 spectators in the gal- 
leries joined in the remarkable demonstra. 
tion, and cheer upon cheer rent the air 
answered by asalvo of cannon outside, as the 
banners of one State after another were placed 
in triumph over the head of their hero, de. 
claring to the world, without the use of 
language, that James A. Garfield was the 
choice of the Convention. The news flew 
over America, creating unbounded joy 
everywhere. The disappointments and ani- 
mosities of a heated campaign vanished at 
once before the conceded worth and popu. 
larity of the candidate. James Garfield was 
elected President of the United States on the 
second day of November, 1880. 

Honest, thorough, and God-fearing asa boy, 
he brought the same character to bear on the 
high duties of his exalted office. The tender, 
brave heart beat true to the last. The kindly 
sign of farewell, as he wascarried to the railway 
train on his last sad journey, tothe old servants 
and friends who clustered round the door, 
and to whom he was not able to speak ; the 
intense pain borne so quietly, and his utter 
dependence and trust in God, proved to all 
around that hediedas he had lived, a true Chris- 
tian, and a noble as well as'a remarkable man, 

The poor pioneer lad was buried as a king, 
and the two greatest nations in the world 
stood sorrowing by the grave. 





MOTHER. 


ee. thine, O woman, to convey 
Young souls from heaven to earth ; 
Thy tender service to thy God, 

To give His children birth. 


The Father’s smile, He willed it so, 
In heaven I did not see. 

My eyes were holden from the sight 
Till I awoke to Thee. 


His love it was that sweetly smiled, 
His tenderness and joy, 

When thy first brooding mother-look 
Fell on thy little boy. 

Thy guiding words were His commands ; 
My reverence was His fear. 

The ways that gave thee holiest joy, 
To Him were just as dear. 


And when I gave thee anxious thought, 
Or made thy love to smart, 

I likewise grieved the Holy Ghost, 
And bid His joy depart. 





Thy tender strength my weakness felt, 
And carried as its care 

My many wants, both great and small, 
Always and everywhere. 


Strange union of soul to soul, 
My mother’s soul and mine ; 

What God hath joined let none divide. 
That union is divine. 

It was not good, God spake it so, 
That human life should be, 

Unless it had a mother’s love, 
A mother’s face to see. 


Shekinahs, we had needed none, 
For child of womankind, 

If everywhere thy motherhood 
In woman was enshrined. 


Oh, God, woo back the woman-soul, 
Close draw it to Thy side; 

Let her who bears a son of man 
To Thee be sanctified. 


The world is old, and I am old, 
Yet are we needing still 
The mother’s love and gentleness, 


Doing the Father’s will. 


BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By ALEXANDER MACLEOD, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 


Raabe ek. Conckeding Hymn: “Jeom, tentler dep: 
herd, hear me.”’ 
To was a boy in Cromarty once called 
Hugh Miller. He was an apprentice 
mason, and was taken by his master to work 
in a quarry. One day he happened to see 
a little round rough stone on the ground and 
he took his hammer and split it into two. 
To his surprise and joy, he beheld inside a 
picture of the bones of a tiny fish, and a 
shadow of the very fish itself. It had once 
been a real fish and this stone was its tomb. 
Once it lived and swam like other fish in 
some stream. And then, on an evil day, it 
was wrapped round by dust of lime, and shut 
in, until the moment, hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of years after, when the Cromarty 
boy brought it out again into the light, its 
flesh all wasted away, its bones turned into 
stone and only a shadow of its form re- 
maining. 

The boy felt as if he had suddenly passed 
into fairy land. He could not have been 
more astonished if he had found a king’s 
palace. Here was a rough-looking pebble at 
his feet, and yet inside of it was this picture 
of the fish silently telling the story of its life 
and death. 

Now it is to a little heap of pebbles like 
that I should liken this Epistle of Jude, which 
we have read for our lesson to-day. Itisa 
rough, hard to read, hard to understand part 
of the New Testament. It is not easy read- 
ing for grown-up people. It is far from easy 
reading to you; but it has many beautiful 
sayings.in it, It has single verses which have 
been.a comfort to the people of God ever since 
they were written. And it has one saying 
which even children should be able to under- 
stand. It is a saying in the verse in which 
Jude declares that he had given all diligence 
to write unto them of the Common Salvation. 

“The Common Salvation.”—That is the 
saying which a child may understand, and in 
which I wish to help you to be glad. It 
lies in the-heart of this third verse as beauti- 


ful, as great a miracle, as the picture which | 


Hugh Miller found in the heart of his pebble. | 


And it has a far finer story to tell. 


| anxious to be saved. 


It tells the story of the good thing which | 


Jesus brought down from heaven. And what 
it tells concerning that good thing is that it is 








“common ”— the common salvation.” Will 
you try to understand what is meant when a 
good thing like salvation is described as com- 
mon? Sometimes on the summer evenings | 
am so fortunate as to meet you walking like 
myself on the moor. Did you ever think of 
asking, why the moor is called “the common?” 
It is because it is common property. It is 
ground that belongs to everybody. All the 
people of the town have the use of it, to walk 
on, as if it were their own; and the poor 
cottagers living around the edge of it may 
bring their cows and donkeys, their sheep 
and geese to feed on it. It is common to us 
all. 

In the same way is this good thing which 
has come down from heaven common to us 
all. It is the common salvation ; it is com- 
mon to rich and poor, to black people and 
white, It is the one same salvation by which 
everybody who will may be saved. The 
saved who are now in heaven were saved by 
it. The saved who are still on the earth 
have been saved by it. It is salvation for 
the whole world—for whosoever will have it. 

And that is the same thing with saying that 
Christ is a Saviour for everybody—for every 
soul who is willing to have Him. He is the 
common Saviour, the Saviour free to all the 
world, whom all the world may have. A 
Saviour not of good people only, nor of 
bad people only; but of good people and 
bad people in common: the Saviour in whom 
bad people will find salvation from their bad- 
ness, in whom good people will find goodness 
better than the goodness they have. The 
common Saviour. The Saviour whom every- 
body may have and be brought to heaven by. 
That is what is meant when it is said, that 
the good thing brought down from. heaven 
by Jesus is the common salvation. It is the 
same thing as is meant in that verse where 
it is said: ‘‘Let him that is athirst come: 
and whosoever will, let him take the water 
of life freely.” 

Now to help you to understand how good 
for us it is that there is a common salvation, 
I will tell you one of the wonderful stories in 
the Acts of the Apostles. At the time when 
the things took place which are told in the 
Acts, a man was in Ethiopia who was very 
The wish to be saved 
was in him like a great thirst in his heart. 
But there were two things that stood like 
a wall in his way. He thought that it 
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was only in Jerusalem salvation was to be 
found, and that it was only Jews who could 
find it. Now he was not a Jew, but a far-off 
Ethiopian. He had money ; he had horses 
and chariots ; he had friends ; the Queen of 
Ethiopia was his friend ; but he was without 
salvation. A great sorrow lay upon his soul. 
At last he resolved to go to Jerusalem and see 
whether it could not be got. He thought, “ If 
only 1 can go near the Temple of the Jews I 
may be admitted among the saved.” But it 
was not so. He came to Jerusalem. He 
saw the Temple. He gota Bible. But he 
was not admitted among the saved. The 
wall was in Jerusalem too. Salvation was 
only for the Jews, he thought ; only for white 
people, and he was a Gentile and black. So 
with a heavy heart he turned his face to 
Ethiopia again; and he left Jerusalem, and 
was on the very road that led to his home. 
But God was watching over this earnest 
seeking soul; He sent Philip the Evangelist 
to him. And Philip told him all the new 
glad tidings about Christ.. He told him that 
the wall which had divided Jews and Gen- 
tiles was broken down; that Christ had died 
for Ethiopians as well as for Jews; that He 
had brought down from heaven a salvation 
that was common, and that if he wished he 
might have the Saviour and salvation there 
and then. And there and then this Ethio- 
pian accepted both, and in a river near by 
he was baptized. And then, with all his sad- 
ness gone, and with a heart filled with joy, 
he continued his journey home. 

I want next to make plain to you that it is 
a very happy thing for yourselves that there 
isa common salvation. Sunday, I know, is 
sometimes a hard day for you, especially the 
part of it you spend in the church, Service 
and sermon seem long to you, and when you 
return to your homes you say, “ We did not 
understand what was said.” ‘That will some- 
times happen. What is plain and easy for 
the grown-up people will often be hard and 
dark for you. 

But do not, for all that, allow yourselves 
to think that the Saviour is only for those who 
understand the sermon. He is the Saviour 
of children all the same as of grown-up 
people. He is the common Saviour—a Saviour 
for fathers and mothers, a Saviour for chil- 
dren as well. 

Iread not long since of a little girl of 
nine years old into whose heart came this 
very thought. She said to her mother one 
Sunday, “Is Jesus a Saviour for children of 
nine years old ?”—“ But why do you ask such 
@ question as that?” the mother said.—“ Be- 





cause our minister was offering salvation to 
the big people this morning; but he did not 
offer it to me.” 

My dear children, Christ is a Saviour for 
nine years old as much as for nineteen or 
ninety. He was nine years old Himself once. 
He is the common Saviour. He is the Saviour 
for people who have. grey hairs, and for you 
who have still the flowing locks of youth. He 
has salvation for boys and girls of all ages. 
He has salvation for the baby in its mother’s 
arms, And it is this very thing He meant 
when He said, “Suffer the little children to 
come unto me, and forbid them not.” 

But you will not always be children. Sooner 
than you can imagine you will be old and grey- 
haired. And it may come to be, as yourise in 
years, that you shall be, in the good providence 
of God, set over homes where you will have 
servants under you, or over work-places where 
you will have work-people io rule. 

If such a lot should ever fall to you, I 
hope that God may give you grace to remem- 
ber what has been said to you to-day. Do 
not fall into the evil way of thinking that 
there is a wall dividing you from the humble 
people who serve you. Christ has thrown 
down all such walls for ever. He is the 
Saviour for servants as well as for those who 
employ them. And the salvation He died to 
bring near is common to them and you, 
and as free to them as to you. Try even 
now to think of the servants that do you so 
many services in your father’s house as people 
for whom Jesus died. For in Christ’s king- 
dom there is no respect of persons, and what 
He offers to rich and poor alike isa common 
salvation. 


SECOND EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “ Dear Jesus, ever at my side.” Lesson: 
Jobn xiii. 1-17. Concluding Hymn: “‘ Jesus, tender shep- 
herd, hear me.” 

“For I say®unto you, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that is among 
you: Not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think.” It was the Apostle 
Paul who said this. He says it in his letter 
to the Roman Church. You cannot help 
feeling, in reading it, that he is very earnest 
in saying it. He had seen as he went up and 
down among the Churches that it was a thing 
which much needed to be said. Those 
were the first Churches, and the people who 
belonged to them had not been Christians 
long. There were many things they could 
not yet understand. And perhaps they did 
not yet understand that it could be a fault 
to do what all their lives before they had been 
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doing, to think more highly of themselves 
than they ought. But, as I have said, Paul is 
very earnest in telling them that this thing 
ought not to be. And in another of his 
letters—his letter to the Philippian Church, 
he says what may be called the other half of 
what he said to those in Rome: “ Let each 
esteem other better than themselves.” Paul 
saw that homes would be happier, and 
Churches holier, and the whole world better, 
if only those two things could be done. 

Now, as often as I read those words 
together, three thoughts come into my heart. 
First, I cannot help thinking how wonderful 
it is that things so simple as not thinking too 
highly of ourselves, and thinking more highly 
of others than of ourselves, should have such 
power as they have. Next, I think that they 
are things which everybody, if they set them- 
selves to it, are able, by God’s help, to do. 
And then I am filled with the thought of the 
exceeding goodness of God in putting such 
simple, such easy means of doing good into 
everybody’s power. 

I really believe, therefore, if the holy Paul 
were living now and had to speak to 
children, it would be such words as these he 
would speak :—“ You need, just like the first 
Christians, to learn how simple and easy the 
rules of Christian life are; and how close to 
you, young though you be, lie powers of God 
by which you can be working for God and 
making those about you happy every day 
you live.” Therefore I take those words of 
Paul for my sermon for you to-day. I say 
unto you, dear children, through the grace 
given unto me, to every one who is among 
you, not to think of himself more highly 
than he ought to think. And I entreat you, 
with my whole heart, this very day to begin 
and let each esteem other better than them- 
selves. 

It is certain misery to do anything else. 
The life that acts otherwise is the evil life of 
pride. It is pride that leads children to think 
no other children are so good as they. It is 
pride that makes it difficult to see the good 
that is in those around us. More than anything 
else in an evil heart is this evil of pride a 
sorrow to God. It blinds our eyes to the 
good that is in God Himself. It makes us 
haughty, and envious, and scornful. It leads 
to heartbreaks in families, and to quarrels in 
schools, and to hatred and wars with nations. 
It is such an evil that it can turn religion 
itself into a thing abominable to both God 
and man. It was pride that made the 
Pharisee who was praying beside the Publican 
in the temple to say, “God, I thank thee 








a 
that I am not as other men, or even as this 
Publican. 

It was my good fortune not long ago to 
hear told by a friend some wonderful Ger- 
man stories. And one of these brings out, s9 
much better than I could do, the misery to 
which pride of this kind leads, that I shal] 
try to re-tell it instead of preaching a sermon 
to you to-day. 

In a certain German city, many, many 
years ago, lived a young man who was 
an organ-builder. Nobody could build 
such organs as his. And every new one he 
built was better than the one before. He 
was called the master-builder. 

At last he built one that was better than 
all the rest. He called it the Wonderful 
Organ. It was so made that on certain 
occasions it could play of itself. The occa. 
sions when it could play of itself were when 
good, right-hearted, well-behaved young 
people came into the church to be married, 
As soon as two such young persons crossed 
the threshold of the church the organ began 
to play of its own accord. But if either the 
one or the other was bad, or had an evil 
pride in the heart, it did not play. 

When the young master-builder finished 
this organ and got it built into its place in 
the church, he said to himself, “‘ My fortune 
is made now, and I shall have a home of my 
own, and a wife. And I will take my bride 
to the church in which my wonderful organ 
is, And as soon as we cross the threshold 
it will burst out into happy music, and all 
the people will say, ‘That is the wonderful 
organ, and this is the master who built it, 
and she who is beside him is his bride.’” 

So he went one day to seek a bride. He 
went to the fairest, most modest, kindest girl 
in all the city, and he said to her that he 
loved her and wished her to become his 
bride. And she gave him her love, and the 
day for the wedding was fixed. 

It was a beautiful day, and the wedding 
guests were happy. But the bridegroom 
kept filling his heart with the thought, that 
so soon as he took his beautiful bride into 
the church his organ would begin to play, 
and all the people would say, ‘ Listen to the 
wonderful organ, and see! the builder of it 
is there.” His heart was filled with pride in 
his organ and in himself, so that there was not 
room in it for any thought or feeling besides. 

So the wedding company came to the 
church door, and the bridegroom and the bride 
passed in. But the organ did not play, and 
its silence went to the bridegroom’s heart like 
a knife. “Have I made a mistake in my 
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choice?” he said to himself. “Is this fair- 
looking maiden not fair, not good? Alas, 
his day !” 
es die al think that the evil which 
made his organ silent might be the evil of 
ride in himself. The smiles went out of 
his face ; the joy went out of his heart; his 
warm hands got cold and clammy. He went 
through the wedding ceremony like a dead 
man. He did not touch the wedding break- 
fast ; he did not say one kind word that whole 
day to his bride; he only kept brooding 
over the evil thought that the fair young 
creature who had given him her love was 
not fair nor good at heart. And with this 
evil thought in his soul he stole out so soon 
as the guests were gone and it was dark 
enough, and left his beautiful bride alone. 

He went from street to street till he got 
outside of the walls. Then he took the road 
to a foreign country and walked all that 
night, and the night following, sleeping 
where he could by day. At last he came to 
a city in which he was not known, and there 
he took up his abode. And in that strange 
city he lived for many years: he lived till 
grey hairs were beginning to show themselves 
on his head. And still he thought that he 
was in sorrow and in hiding because there 
was evil in his bride. 

One day, however, when all those years 
had passed, there came into his heart a great 
longing to see his native city, and, if it might 
be, his bride also, once more. He tried to 
put away the longing ; but it would not be 
put away. So at length he said to himself, 
“T will go back once more and look upon 
the organ and upon her.” And with that he 
rose, and left the place in which he had 
been living so many years. And he turned 
his steps to the city in‘which he had left his 
wonderful organ and his bride. 

At last he saw the spires of his native city 
in the distance, and by-and-by he was at its 
gate. So eager to enter it was he now that 
he had begun to run. And the people he passed 
turned round and looked at the stranger who 
was running as if for his life. 

As he ran he met a funeral procession. 
The people walking in it were weeping, and 
the street along which it was passing was 
filled with people also weeping. “ Whose 
funeral is this?” he asked. “It is the 
funeral of a saint, of one who has been as 
an angel in the city, so kind was she to the 
sick and the poor.” Then the people named 
her. It was his own bride. And, oh! then, 
in the poor man’s soul, fell down the cruel 
wall which his pride had built, and which, 





for so many years, had kept him from seeing 
the spotless purity, the holy charity of his 
bride. Then, when too late to ask her 
pardon, he beheld the worth he had wronged. 
And in that same moment he learned that 
it was the pride of his own heart which had 
stilled the organ on the wedding-day. He 
trembled from head to foot. A horror of 
shame and humiliation fell upon his soul, 
tears streamed from his eyes, and sobs burst 
from his breast. But he went forward among 
the pall-bearers and begged to be allowed to 
help. The people thought he was some poor 
workman whom their dead angel had helped. 

But now a wonderful thing took place. 
As the pall-bearers with the body crossed the 
threshold and passed forward into the church 
the great organ, of its own accord, burst forth 
into an anthem of praise. It was too much 
for the poor organ-builder. Sick at heart 
because of his sin, and ‘aint with his long 
journey, he sank exhausted at the base of a 
pillar. He had spoiled his life and the life 
of the dead one of whom he had not been 
worthy. Never now could he tell his sorrow. 
Never now could he give or receive her love. 
There was just one comfort. He knew that 
God had forgiveness for sinners as bad as he. 
And he seemed to hear in the tones of the 
organ the very tones of the forgiving God. 

As the people were about to lower his 
bride’s coffin into the grave, he was seen to 
grow white and to fall forward on the floor. 
Some who hurried to his help found that he 
was already dead. And by some token about 
his dress or person they discovered that this 
was the husband of the saint they had come 
to lay in the grave. And the teaching of 
God fell upon their hearts. They kept back 
the body of the bride. They prepared the 
dead husband for burial. And they laid 
them together in the same grave. And as 
the two bodies were being lowered into the 
grave, the organ, of its own accord, began to 
play. It played such an anthem as had 
never before been heard, of the most heavenly 
music. But after that it was never known to 
play of its own accord. 


THIRD EVENING. 


Opening Hymn: “For Thy mercy and Thy grace.” 
Lesson: Luke xvi. 19—3t. Concluding Hymn: “ Jesus, 
tender shepherd, hear me. 

I was this autumn taken by a young 
friend to a well among the Northumberland 
hills, which is known by the name of “ The 
Wishing Well.” It lies in a lonely valley, 
marshy and stony, where only sheep and 
cows are to be met. To this well, the 
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Northumbrians’ of former days used to come 
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,| the Laird of Nigg, and a poor hind who 


and standing by its brink, silently wish the | attended to sheep and ponies in the winter. 
wish of their heart. And as they did so they | time, and in the summer went out to fish, 


said to themselves, ‘Our wish shall, one 


day, sooner or later, come to pass.” 


Now the captain of the boat saw that the 
wind was rising, and he arranged the people 


But that was long ago. That was away | in the seats so as to balance the boat and 
back in times when people believed that wells | make it sail fair, and unfortunately he put 
were holy places, in which God sometimes | the Laird and the hind side by side on the 
dwelt, and mm which His power was present | same seat. The Laird was very angry, but 
to heal diseases, and even to take sorrow from | he could not show his anger, for the hind and 
the heart. -In those days it came to be | he were members of the same church, and 
thought that this particular well among the | although the hind was poor and _ poorly 
Northumberland hills was a living thing, | dressed, he was greatly esteemed. 


which had an ear that opened into the ear of 


By-and-by the people began to talk about 


God, and that every wish wished at its brink, | heaven, and about the happiness they ex- 


so be it were the real wish of the heart, would 


one day surely be fulfilled. It seems mere 


pected there. 
“For my part,” said the poor hind, “ if] 


folly to us now. And although young people | should be thought worthy to enter heaven at 


still go up to the well and take their friends 


all, I shall be thankful to sit on the lowest 


to visit it, and make a show of wishing | footstool, if only I may see my Saviour from 


the wish of their heart at its brink, it is only 
as a bit of pleasure. The old faith in it is 
gone. And the going to it and the wishing at 
its brink are mere forms of a life that is dead. 

But as I stood beside it with my young 
friend, under the fast-gathering shadows of 
evening, in that lonesome valley, with not a 
sound to break the stillness of the place 
except our talk, it came into my mind that in 
one thing at least it was not altogether a 
foolish belief which the old people had. The 
wishes of people’s hearts are still granted to 
them. Whether they wish their wishes at 
holy wells or no, the wish, in the long run, 
comes to pass. For what comes out in the 
wish of the heart is the life of the soul. And 
what the soul wishes for is a prayer that goes 
at once into the ear of God. And that is 
true for both you and me. And that makes 
it needful to see that we have only good 
wishes in our hearts, For it is with us as 
with the old Northumbrians. What we truly 
wish, what we wish deep down in the heart 
where only God and our own thoughts can 
enter, that, sooner or later, that, in this world 
or the next, we shall certainly receive. 

One of the wonderful stories I heard from 
the friend I mentioned in my last sermon, 
makes this truth as plain as day. But it is 
only a little echo of it I can recall. At any 
rate, I cannot tell it just as it came from him. 

Away out in the Northern Sea of Scotland 
stand clusters of lonely islands. In these, 
long ago, churches were few and far between, 
and many of the islanders had to go to 
church in boats. 

On one particular Sunday a little crowd 
was waiting for the boat. And among 


there. I want nothing but to look on the 
face of Christ for ever.” 

“‘T should want a great deal more than 
that,” said the Laird. ‘I should want a fine 
house to live in, and plenty to eat, and fine 
clothes, and as much gold as I could count,” 
He was going on to tell what other things 
he wished for, when a strong wind suddenly 
smote the sails and put an end to the conver- 
sation. And before the captain could hinder 
it, the boat was driven out to sea and they 
did not get to church that day. 

The Laird got very drowsy, and by-and-by 
he fell into a deep sleep. And in his sleep 
he had this dream. He dreamed that he and 
the poor hind had died and were on their 
way together to the gate of the other world. 
And he began to question the hind about 
their conversation in the boat. “Do you 
really mean,” he said, “to ask for nothing 
when you come to heaven, but to sit on 
a footstool and look on the face of Christ ?” 
“ If I only may be admitted to such bliss, I 
shall be for ever thankful,” said the hind. 

Then they came to the gate. The poor 
hind was too timid to knock. He only gave 
a tiny little tap, as if he were not worthy even 
to do that. But the Laird seized the great 
knocker, and made it bang again and again. 
And immediately the gate was opened and an 
angel came out. He looked kindly at the 
hind, but not so kindly at the Laird. But he 
said to both, “ Come in.” Then he brought 
them into a large round hall, with more than 
a thousand doors opening into different pas- 
sages allround. And after looking at them 
silently for a little, he said, “In this world 
people receive what they have wished ior in 





those who went into it when it came were 


the world below. Recall the wish that was 
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the wish of your very heart below. And 
what you ask for you shall have.” atl 

The Laird did not wait to hear what his 
poor neighbour might ask. He answered at 
once and said, “I want a marble palace to 
live in, green velvet edged with gold to wear, 
a fme banquet every day, and as much gold 
as I can count.” : 

“You shall have all these,” said the angel. 
So he opened one of the thousand doors 
and Jed him in. Before him was a magnifi- 
cent palace of marble whose doors opened to 
receive him. In the dressing-room were 
robes of green velvet edged with gold. In 
the dining-room the table was covered with 
the richest food. And the cellars were filled 
with gold. When the angel had shown him 
all these things he left him. But the Laird 
noticed that he locked the door of the palace 
as he went out. 

Ayear went past. Ten, twenty, a hundred 
years went past. And still the banquets 
were spread. And the rich dresses were 
provided. And the cellars remained full of 
gold, But the Laird was not so happy as he 
had expected to be. 

One day he heard a key turn in the lock, 
and the angel entered. ‘ How are you get- 
ting on in your marble palace?” said the 
angel. The Laird replied, “ I did not expect 
heaven would be dull like this.” “‘ Heaven!” 
exclaimed the angel. ‘You surely do not 
think that this is heaven? You are in hell.” 
The Laird began to tremble. ‘ Could I see 
heaven from here?” he asked. The angel 
led him up to the topmost tower of the 
palace, and drew outa slate. A ray of the 
most beautiful light came through and made 
all the colours of the rainbow on the walls of 
the tower. “If you fix your eye at that 
opening, and let it travel along the ray of 
light, at the far end of it you will have a 
glimpse of heaven.” . Standing on his tiptoes 
he steadied his eye at the open space and 
looked. Far away he beheld a throne, the 
most glorious he had ever dreamed or heard 
of, and on the throne a form more beautiful 
than he had words to describe. And he also 
saw sitting oh a footstool near the throne the 
hind he had despised, gazing at the face of | 
God, and his own face filled with signs of | 
peace and joy. He was about to put some | 
more questions to the angel when he found 
that he was gone, and even at that moment | 
locking the palace door. A great horror | 
took hold of him, He felt himself trembling | 
irom head to foot. He tried to cry on the | 
angel to come back, but not a sound would 
come into his lips.. The last thing of his 











dream he remembered was that he fell on 
the floor of the tower room aad hid his face 
in his hands. 

When he awoke he found himself still sit- 
ting in the boat. His head had fallen on 
his poor neighbour’s shoulder, and the kind 
man had made a pillow for it there. How 
thankful the Laird now felt that he was still 
on this side of the grave! How sinful now 
seemed to him the pride which wanted a 
marble palace instead of God! And how 
poor and mean looked in his own eyes the 
arrogance and hard-heartedness with which he 
had regarded the humble hind ! 

I do not know all that happened to the 
Laird in his after life. But on that Sunday 
evening when the boat got back into the 
harbour, he asked the poor hind to come up 
with him to his house, and dine with him. 
Then, when they were alone, he asked him 
to pray for him. And when they were about 
to part, he lifted the hand of the poor hind 
to his lips and kissed it gently. 

It was observed in after days, when the 
Laird prayed with his family, that every 
morning he asked for grace to enable him 
and his that day to set their hearts on the 
things of God. And that is the prayer I 
commend to each of you. Ask help from 
God to wish from the heart the things which 
He would have you to wish ; the things which 
are at His right hand in the heavenly places. 
That is the wish you will be glad to have 
wished when your earthly life is ended ; that 
also is the wish whose fulfilment will be your 
portion in the very heaven of God. 


FOURTH EVENING, 


Opening Hymn: ‘ Children of Jerusalem.” Lesson: Rev. 
xxi. 9—23. Concluding Hymn: ‘Jesus, tender shepherd, 
hear me.” 

It is only a little story I am to tell you to- 
day. It is-a story I found in a ballad. 
But whether it is a parable story, or some- 
thing that really happened, I must not say. 
It is a good story either way; and it is true 
at the heart. 

It is the story of Peter Forschegrund, a 
holy man, who lived with other holy men in 
a house at the edge of a forest, hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago. 

Although Peter was a man in years, and, 
as you will see, a holy man, he was only a 
child in understanding. He had the thoughts 
of a child. And specially he had one thought 
which almost every child, at some time or 
another, has. It was the thought of eternity. 


_As he walked among the trees in the forest he 


kept thinking to himself, howlong eternity must 
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be. And he would say, “ A hundred years is 
nothing to it, nora hundred tothat. It is hun- 
dreds, and hundreds, and hundreds of years.” 

Now this was not an idle thought. Peter 
knew that eternity and heaven were joined 
together, and his idea of heaven was, that 
it was endless praising of God. And what 
troubled him was this,—and it was only 
about himself he was troubled; that in the 
long flow of the years that never end, he 
might become weary of praising God. 

“T am not so holy as the others beside 
me are,” he thought. “There will be no 
danger for them of tiring in their songs ; but 
for me, so weak as I am, there will be danger. 
For eternity is long—so long, and to be ever, 
ever, ever praising God might at last tire out 
my spirit.” 

Thinking this thought one day, and indeed, 
being very much burdened in spirit about it, 
he went out to walk among the trees of the 
forest. It was spring-time, the new buds and 
little leaves were twinkling on the branches ; 
the sun was shining overhead and the air 
was fresh and warm. Peter’s heart rose up 
in thanks to God. “What a beautiful world 
it is,” he said; “how kind is the good God 
to give us a world so fair! Those trees are 
pictures of Himself; they stand up so straight, 
so strong, so beautiful, and the birds make 
their home among their branches, just as we 
should make our home in His love. And 
here is spring once more on the earth ; winter 
is gone, and the time of the singing of birds 
has come.” Even as he was saying these 
things to himself, the birds were singing their 
joyous songs as they flew hither and thither 
building their nests. ‘“‘ If earth be so beauti- 
ful,’ he said, ‘how much more beautiful 
heaven must be!” 

But just then, along with this thought, 
came in that other which troubled him, and 
he felt himself once more wondering whether 
in heaven it would not, by-and-by, after a 
long while perhaps, but too certainly during 
the eternal years, become a weariness to 
feeble spirits like his, to be always, always 
singing to God. 

While this thought was passing through 
his mind, he heard a sound such as he had 
never heard before ; it filled the woods and 
sent its echoes far and near. It was a little 
bird that God had sent to him from heaven. 
Such a song never was sung by bird before ; 
so soft, so clear, and low and loud by turns. 
It was as if an angel sang ; it was as if every- 
thing in heaven and earth had begun to sing ; 
or as if the resurrection morning were come 
and risen saints were singing for joy that 





they had left their graves. Peter could not 
listen enough ; ears and eyes, and heart and 
body were ravished by the little bird and its 
song. He felt as he had never felt in his 
life before ; he seemed not to be walking in 
the wood at all, but on the clouds ; and the 
whole place seemed to him to be bathed in 
the light of the presence of God. 

However, at last, the sun began to set- 
the shadows of evening were gathering ; he 
remembered that it would be time for Eyen- 
song, and he forced himself away from the 
music and hurried back to the house, 

As he approached he saw that everything 
was changed a little. It was the same 
house and yet not the same. At the gate 
he met a young man dressed in the same 
kind of dress he himself had; but his face 
he had never seen. As Peter was about 
to open the gate the young man said to him, 
“Who are you? You act like one at home 
here, yet you are a stranger.’—“*I?” said 
Peter, in great astonishment; “I am Peter 
Forschegrund. And this has been my house 
for years.” —“ Forschegrund ! Peter Forsche- 
grund !” answered the young man, trying to 
remember a name he had once heard. 
“That is the name of the holy man who 
went out from this house more than a 
thousand years ago to meditate and pray in 
the forest and never came back,” 


Awhile good Peter stood amazed, 
Then eyes and hands to heaven he raised:—= 
* O God, how plain is now revealed 
The folly in this heart concealed! 

Thy sinful servant dared to deem 
Eternity too long might seem, 

Spent in the sunshine of Thy face 

In showing forth Thy endless praise. 
And yet when Thou didst condescend 
One heavenly messenger to send, 
Only a bird from paradise, 

Singing of resurrection bliss, 

While hearing that enchanting lay, 
As if but half a summer day, 

A thousand years have passed away!” 


If the thought which troubled Peter Fors- 
chegrund troubles any child to whom I 
speak to-day, the years will come when 
God will help you to put it away. There 
will be no weariness in heaven. God has 
other ways of employing His children besides 
singing His praise. But whatever our em- 
ployments may be, neither in praise nor in 
service shall we grow faint or weary. Pleasant 
though it is to be young and on earth, it wil! 
be more pleasant in heaven. And the hap- 
piest hours you have ever had here will seem 
less happy than the joyful times which await 
you there. For the heart there will be filled 
with the sense of God’s love to us, and with 
love to Christ who opened the gate of heaven 
tous, And to have those two loves in the 
heart is to have the life of heaven. 
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A GLANCE AT THE YEAR 1881. 


AS the year 18$1,—which to many of us, who 
have been busily occupied, seems to have 
begun its course only the other day,—is now rapidly 
nearing its close, we this month somewhat enlarge 
the usual scope of our Survey, glancing back at a 
few of the principal features of the history of the year 
which, so far as our work is concerned, has gone. 

In any summary of a year’s events the thoughts of 
most men will first of all revert to the ravages which 
have been made by death. The year 1881 has cer- 
tainly been memorable in this respect. The English- 
speaking world began it in view of the then newly 
made grave of George Eliot, and under the sense of 
the loss of one who was intellectually perhaps the 
greatest Englishwoman who ever wrote. When she 
passed away, in the last days of 1880, it was as if a 
“ bright, particular star”? had fallen from the firma- 
ment, Although we could join with those who paid 
their tribute to her memory, and professed their 
admiration and gratitude for her work, we have often 
wished, as we have laid down her volumes, that she 
had had some less sorrowful message for the world. 
Her genius was embarrassed by a philosophy tinged 
with sadness and despair, and her books, with all 
their power, sometimes terrific, of analyzing charac- 
ter, and with all their wisdom and suggestiveness, 
lack the ‘inspiration which comes from intelligent faith 
in Christ. 

On the 5th of February another of our greatest 
writers was taken away, after a prolonged and 
remarkable life—Thomas Carlyle. He, too, was 
lacking in the generosity and hopefulness which 
belong to teachers of the very highest order; but 
he enriched our literature by contributions in which 
much precious gold is to be found, although the ore 
is often rough, and the dross has not always been 
taken away. He was a stern preacher of righteous- 
ness and of the gospel of hard, honest labour, and he 
has left his impress on the thought and life of this 
century. The echoes of the controversies which the 
posthumous publication of some of his writings 
occasioned still seem to linger in the air, and there 

have been signs that the unrestrained outburst of 
adulation and praise, which took place on the occasion 
ofhis death, is being followed by a reactionary period 
of undue detraction and neglect. But with all his 
faults, his name will live not only as that of one of the 
most interesting literary figures of this century, but as 
that of one who had something of much importance 
to say to his generation, and who said it in the inimi- 
table language of genius. 
Lord Beaconsfield, whose career as a man of jetters, 

a politician, and a statesman, had so long attracted 
universal attention—fascinating many minds, and 

repelling, or at least bewildering, others—died on the 

19th of April, This is not the place for an estimate 
of his character and work. His illness excited intense 
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interest and sympathy amongst all classes, and when, 
after some weeks of suffering, he died, there was a 


remarkable manifestation of national concern, His 
death has removed one who, for some fifty years, had 
compelled a large share of public observation, and 
who, during a great part of that time, had exercised 
a very appreciable influence upon English public 
opinion and life. 

Death has also taixen from cur midst yet another 
writer who could scarcely be reckoned as belonging 
to any other than the front ranks of literature—Dean 
Stanley. Although he had crowded much work into 
his life, it seemed to us, when he succumbed on the 18th 
of July, after a few days of sharp illness, that he had 
been cut off prematurely in the midst of his years. It 
was not so,no doubt; but if it had been the will of 
Providence, how gladly would we have had him with 
us a little longer, to throw the mantle of his great 
charity over the many infirmities which reveal them- 
selves in our ecclesiastical and religious lifé, and to 
teach us all, yet more fully, to look with clearer and 
more kindly eyes for that profound unity which under- 
lies the most diverse conceptions of Divine truth, and 
which supplies so many arguments in favour of for- 
bearance and humility and brotherly love. Dean 
Stanley had endeared himself to the hearts of his 
countrymen by the spirit which he manifested in pre- 
siding over the great Abbey of Westminster, as well 
as by the many accomplishments of an intellectual 
kind which qualified him to adorn that high position ; 
and his departure has left a blank which will long be 
felt by men ofall creeds and parties, although, hap- 
pily, much of his work remains and will be an enduring 
memorial of him. 

Others also, less distinguished in some respects 
than those we have named, but who occupied posi- 
tions of wide influence and usefulness among us, and 
were deservedly honoured and beloved for their 
works’ sake by the public at large, have fallen during 
this year. Sir Charles Reed, M.P., was suddenly 
snatched away on the 25th of March, in the midst of 
his varied activitiss as a public man and a philan- 
thropist. Distinguished from his youth as an ardent 
friend of Sunday-schools, and as an earnest supporter 
of the charities with which his father’s name will 
always be associated, in his-riper age he threw him- 
self into the great national movement on behalf of 
elementary education. On the 14th of April, the 
Rev. Dr. Morley Punshon, whose eloquence as a 
preacher and speaker had made his name familiar for 
many years in every part of the country, was taken 
away, to the profound grief of the Wesleyan deno- 
mination, with which he was officially connected, and 
to the general regret of the religious public. Mr. 
Edward Miall died in a good old age on the 29th of 
April. During his life he had taken part in many a 
stormy ecclesiastical controversy, but however strong 
the antagonism which some of the measures advocated 
by him excited, his unstained honour and ‘integrity 
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commanded general respect, and he did much to- 
wards the removal of those civil disabilities attaching 
to particular religious convictions and professions, 
the existence of which he was a means of teaching all 
to regret. 

Omitting reference to many other names at home, 
which might be recalled with veneration and affec- 
tion, and looking abroad, we note two events which 
may be said, without any straining of language, to 
have thrilled and startled the whole civilised world, 
and which will arrest the attention of many 
generations as they peruse the history of 1881—the 
assassination of the Czar of Russia and of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The death of the Czar 
occurred on the 13th of March, and was the result of 
a cruel and cowardly plot, which was carried out only 
too successfully. As the Czar was driving in a car- 
riage in the streets of St. Petersburg, a terrific explo- 
sion of dynamite took place, followed immediately by 
another. The Czar was fearfully wounded, and ex- 
pired very shortly after he had been conveyed to 
his palace. Russia, indeed, stands in sore need of 
reforms of many kinds, but the resort to crime such 
as this, in order to further them, is as politically foolish 
as itis morally wicked ; and we fear that the day of 
Russia’s deliverance from administrative corruption 
as well as from other evils must yet be regarded as far 
distant, 

That the crime and folly of assassination are not 
confined to countries in which despotism is in the 
ascendant, and in which the first principles of liberty 
are scarcely even theoretically understood, was only 
too emphatically exemplified by the distressing news 
of a few months later from the United States. On 
the 2nd of July, President Garfield was struck down 
by the pistol-shot of an obscure political adventurer, 
who thus blindly sought to wreak vengeance for 
personal disappointment, and to advance the interests 
of a party to which General Garfield was in principle 
and practice heartily opposed. Through eleven weary 
weeks, the wounded President bore up against 
a steadily encroaching destiny, sustained by his 
own Christian faith and manly fortitude, by the 
sympathies and prayers of America and England, 
and, above all secondary causes, by the unsurpassed 
and touching devotion of his noble, womanly wife. 
Thinking of. the extraordinary impression produced 
on both sides of the Atlantic by his tragic fate, and 
by the revelation of the singular gifts and noble- 
heartedness which that tragic fate was the means of 
making known to the world, we cannot but express the 
confidence that President Garfield did not sufferand die 
in vain. May the union of the two nations, which 
has been cemented by this great sorrow, never be 
broken, 

In the course of the year we have had much in our 
own affairs to disturb our national self-complacency 
and to check our tendency to boastfulness and pride. 
Our Irish difficulty has been with us and is with us 
still, notwithstanding the strenuous efforts and the 
legislative activity of our Government towards the 
Sister Island. We are unable to contemplate the 





a 
immediate future in Ireland without misgiving ang 
alarm; and yet we would fain hope that the desire 
which our rulers have manifested to repair, as far as 
may be, many ancient wrongs, by means of mea. 
sures which perhaps go beyond the strict require. 
ments of justice, and deserve to be characterized as 
generous and considerate in a high degree, cannot 
but have a soothing effect, and prepare the way for 
a better day. 

When the year dawned upon us, our troubles. in 
South Africa seemed to be thickening, ‘andy the 
nation was soon distressed and exasperated by 
the tidings of our conflict in the Transvaal. jt 
required no small moral courage on the part of the 
British Government to acknowledge that in the 
annexation of the country of the Transvaal, some 
three years before, England had been misled, ang 
had acted on imperfect and inaccurate informa. 
tion; and to determine to retrace the false step, and 
to make such concessions to the Boers as under 
the circumstances justice seemed to require. It isnot 
for us to discuss here the policy of such a procedure; 
opinion will differ upon that point, as well as upon 
the conscientious obligations involved in the event, 
But the magnanimity of the concessions made can 
scarcely be questioned byany candid mind. Itwould 
have been better, of course, if the original misappre- 
hension had been avoided; but as it was not avoided 
it was well that it should be rectified. In private 
life we all recognise this kind of obligation. A finely 
strung moral nature cannot endure the idea of per 
sisting in a wrong course, inadvertently entered upon, 
simply because it would appear humiliating to repair 
the mistake. And is not that which is right between 
individuals in matters of truthfulness and honour, 
right between nations also? It will be a bright day 
for nations when this principle is faithfully and cour- 
ageously acted upon. 

The country has suffered during the year froma 
continued and almost universal decline of agricultural 
prosperity, and from severe depression in commercial 
and manufacturing interests. The harvest of 1881 
has, for the seventh timein consecutive years, been 
considerably below the average, and the reports from 
the agricultural districts have been, and still are, 
melancholy in the extreme. Unfavourable seasons 
appear to have been the main cause of the losses.and 
inconveniences which the country has thus been 
called upon to endure; and there can be no doubt 
that brighter skies and more genial temperature, 
during the critical months upon which the ripening of 
the crops depends, would do much to, improve our 
agricultural position and prospects. The census of 
the year has afforded striking evidence of the tendency 
of rural populations to forsake rural districts and to 
take up their abode in the. large towns and cities, 
many of which are now assuming a porféntous 
magnitude, fraught, as associated life on such 
a scale has always been, with peculiar perils from 
growing artificiality of manners and relaxation of 
moral restraints. 

Our commerce and manufactures have also suffered 
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m the inevitable changes which have affected agri- 
culture ; but also, and we suspect. chiefly, from the 
collapse, oF partial collapse, of false methods and 
fictitious prosperity. Over-trading, gambling specu- 
lation, sharp practice, and extravagant living have 
had much to do with many of the break-downs which 
we have witnessed in our commercial circles and 
manufacturing districts during the past few years. 
It isto be hoped that the hard trials of adversity, thus 
prought about, have not been wholly without their 
salutary effect ; the nation has made haste to be rich, 
and is now learning its folly. Many foreigners have 
found that to sell their goods they have to assure 
their customers that they are not English. Even 
commercial greatness cannot be lasting without 
righteousness. Our worst enemies are dishonesty in 
labour and trade. 

The story of our difficulties and decline has not, 
however, been wholly unrelieved by brighter episodes ; 
and during the year the Stephenson Centenary has 
served to remind us of the vast strides which England 
has made within the present century in the arts of 
civilised life, while the occurrence of the Jubilee of 
the British Association afforded an opportunity for 
areview of progress in science which reads almost 
like a fairy tale. One great benefit derived from the 
observance of such anniversaries is that we are thus 
led to take a wider and so a more just view of the 
condition of our nation, and are enabled to perceive 
that, through fluctuations and drawbacks, through 
discouragements and difficulties, a real advance is 
being made, and that upon the whole the conditions 
of human life, as an opportunity for useful service and 
for the realisation of high possibilities and purposes, 
are becoming more favourable. 

Among the events of the year more immediately 
connected with the religious and ecclesiastical life of 
the country, we must mention first of all the publi- 
cation, in the month of May, of the Revised Version 
of the New Testament, upon the production of which 
a select company of scholars had been engaged for 
some ten years. As a merely literary event, the 
publication of this volume must be reckoned the most 
remarkable of modern times, perhaps of any time, in 
the interest with which it was regarded. Upwards of 
two millions of copies seemz2d to be caughtup as soon 
as they were issued from the press, affording a striking 
proof of the mighty hold which the New Testament 
has obtained over intellect and heart wherever the 
English tongue is spoken, ard at the same time 
giving an impetus to the study of the sacred volume 
which cannot but be productive of beneficial results. 

There is, nothing to record in the way of any 
great ‘‘revival movement” in connection with 
the .regularly organized sections of the Christian 
Church, but considerable attention has been attracted 
during the year to the proceedings of a body of 
evangelists who have adopted the name of “the 
Salvation Army.” The leader of the movement is 
a Mr. Booth, a minister who was formerly connected 
with one of the Methodist bodies, and who, for many 
years, assisted by Mrs. Booth and members of their 





family, has devoted himself to evangelistic work in. 
London and elsewhere, among the “ dregs ” of our 
city populations. The device of calling his band of 
followers an ‘‘ army,” and of supplying them with 
pseudo-military titles, uniforms, decorations, banters, 
&c., was one likely to catch the fancy of the unedu- 
cated classes, and has been used'with great success. 
The use of unconventional language, of vigorous 
hymns, and the opportunity afforded to new and 
young converts for the expression of their emotions, 
and the free exercise of such gifts of speech as they 
may possess, have helped to quicken curiosity and 
enthusiasm. And besides all this, there has un- 
doubtedly been an earnest strain of passionate warn- 
ing and appeal, which has had the effect of rousing 
many slumbering consciences, and of causing many 
rude and hardened sinners to cry out that they may 
escape from ‘the wrath to come.” The work has 
grown largely, and it has secured pecuniary support 
to the extent, it is understood, of more than £50,000 
ayear. The perils associated with an enterprise of 
this kind are not to be overlooked; and methods of 
speech and action are not necessurily justified by out- 
ward signs of success. Persons of wide experience 
and observation will not readily give unreserved 
sympathy and approval to “the Salvation Army,” 
and yet a force of this kind, with its irregularities, 
extravagances, and perils, may serve to rebuke the 
inglorious and unworthy apathy of the Churches, and 
at any rate to remind us that there exists amongst us a 
rude, unlettered, vice-practising population which the 
Churches have scarcely touched by their chosen 
methods, and which yet needs to be saved. 

The Established Church is still perplexed ‘by ques- 
tions of divergency in ritual and doctrine, and-the 
prolonged imprisonment of a clergyman of the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester, for his persistent refusal to 
obey the ruling of a court of law with regard to 
ritual practices, has produced a painful state of irri- 
tation in the minds of many who sympathize with his 
views, and a feeling of much concern on the part of 
all earnest and thoughtful men. The Rev. S. F. 
Green, the clergyman referred to, was prosecuted 
under the Public Worship Act, and by his defiance of 
the ruling of the court in his case became guilty of 
the offence technically known as “‘contempt.” As 
the law stands, and it is difficult to say that the law on 
this subject is unreasonable, any person guilty of 
contempt of court is liable to imprisonment until that 
contempt is “ purged,” by apology and promise of 
abstention from offence in the future. Mr. Green’s 
conscience, however, will not allow him to make sub- 
mission in this form, and he turns a deaf ear to the 
conciliatory suggestions which have been offered to 
him by the highest ecclesiastical authorities as well as 
by the bishop of his own diocese. The case is one 
which cannot be regarded with satisfaction either as 
it relates to the state of the law or of the Church, or 
to the conduct of the clergyman involved in it. It 
seems likely that it may lead to some alteration in the 
law, for the sake of avoiding similar scandals and 
anomalies in the future, although every suggestion 
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which has yet been made on the subject appears to 
be beset with grave difficulties.. Itis a more pleasant 
task to observe that the religious earnestness and 
activity of the Church throughout the country, in 
spite of all minor divisions and differences, have 
been well sustained, and the recent Church Congress, 
held in Newcastle-on-Tyne, has borne witness to the 
increased consideration which both clergy and laity are 
giving to those great practical problems presented in 
so urgent a form by many sections of our population. 

The meeting of the Methodist Gecumenical Con- 
ference in London in the early autumn, consisting 
of representative men of all bodies of Methodists 
in Great Britain, the Colonies, and the United 
States, is to be ranked among the ecclesiastical 
and religious events of the year; the proceedings, 
which consisted of discussions upon various impor- 
tant practical aspects of the religious life, were not 
only interesting in themselves, but will doubtless 
have an abiding and stimulating effect upon the 
Methodist community throughout the world. The 
Conference has certainly assisted in enabling the 
general public and members of other Church organi- 
zations to form a more distinct and adequate idea of 
the leading spirit and tendencies of Methodism, as it 
is to-day, than was previously possessed. The 
impression produced by some of the more distin- 
guished Methodist ministers from America was 
exceedingly favourable, and there were many signs 
that if Methodism has not wholly escaped the perils 
which beset the growth of a powerful ecclesiastical 
organization, it yet retains in no small degree that 
spiritual fervour and that active zeal which tradition- 
ally belong to it, and which have so largely contributed 
to its success in the past. 

Of the minor, but yet not insignificant events of the 
year, affecting the religious interests of the metropolis, 
and indirectly at least those of a much larger area, we 
may mention the reopening of Exeter Hallas the 
central home of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. This took place in March, exactly fifty years 
after the building was first inaugurated. The preser- 
vation of this structure for religious and philanthropic 
purposes is of great and obvious importance, and now 
that it has been altered, decorated, and fitted up with 
excellent judgment and taste—in a way, indeed, which 
reminds us that we are living in an age of luxury 
rather than simplicity—it forms not only a capita] 
home for the Young Men’s Christian Association, in 
which work of untold value may, and we trust, will 
be done, but also a most convenient place of assembly 
for the Christian and philanthropic societies which 
have so long been in the habit of making use of it on 
special occasions. 

We have left ourselves but brief space in which to 
refer to the progress and history of the enterprise of 
Christian missions during the year. Anything like a 
comprehensive summary of results we cannot now 
pretend to give, but must content ourselves by refe- 
rence to one or two points of interest. The mis- 
sionary annals of the year have contained the record 


of an agitation on the subject of street: ching it 
Calcutta, which at one time seemed tkely to anu 


serious significance. The movement appears to have. 


been merely a local one, opposition to’ this form of 
missionary effort being led and promoted, professedly 
in the interests of public order, by a small body of the 
City officials. The attempt aroused public attention 
and it speedily collapsed on being brought ‘to the 
notice of the higher authorities in India. ‘The cir. 
cumstances referred to have, however, led t} some 
statements and inquiries by missionaries and others 
on the whole subject of street and bazaar preaching 
in India, as a means of disseminating Christian trath, 
which have been read by many in this country with 
much interest and, we may add, with some surprise, 
It appears that in India, as well as in this country, 
street preaching is a form of religious activity which 
requires wiser and more careful supervision than it 
sometimes secures, and that its usefulness ig not 
always proportioned to its abundance. Another 
feature in the missionary work of the year which has 
impressed us, as it no doubt has impressed many 
others, very greatly, has been the report of the Nyanza 
Mission in Central Africa. The journals and letters 
of the agents of the Church Missionary Sociéty 


there, which have been lately published, strike us’as: 


being among the most affecting records of the kind 
which we have read for along time, They are the 
more affecting because of the absence of any attempt 
at literary finish and the unconsciousness of their own 
real heroism which the writers reveal. Their work 
is indeed pioneer work, and imposes a strain upon 
faith and patience of the severest kind. The savage 
monarch, King Mtesa, whom Stanley, the African 
traveller, introduced in the newspapers to the British 
public by a somewhat sensational description, turns 
out to be a barbarian despot of the most repulsive type 
—cruel, capricious, cunning, self-indulgent to the last 
degree. As to religion, he simply plays fast and 
loose with it, to suit his own purposes, his latest 
caprice being to profess himself 2 Mohammedan, it 
is believed with a special view to securing trade 
advantages in dealing with the Arabs. He is 
absorbed in the pursuit of the slave trade, plunder, 
and the gratification of his passions, and indescribable 
miseries and horrors result from his unrestrained coursé 
of action. To settle down under the shadow of im- 
fluences like these; to struggle with the malarious 
effects of an unhealthy climate; to grapple with 
the difficulties of an uncouth language; to have to 
deal with people in whom ignorance, fear, and sycc- 
phancy alternately reveal themselves as the dominaz: 
characteristics ; to endure want of food as well as 
want of all the decencies and ameliorations of civi- 
lised life and the comfort and help of Christian 
fellowship—these are the trials which the missiona‘ies 
of Central Africa are called upon to endure; and 
when such trials are endured, and such work isquietly 
and patiently and bravely done, it seems 4s if the 
age of Christian heroism had not yet entirely departed 





from the world, 
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